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PREFACE 


TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


THis work has searcely yet been twelve months befcre the 
public, but both in this eountry, in America, and elsewhere, it has 
Seen subjected to such wide and searching criticism by writers of 
all shades of upinion, that I may perhaps be permitted to make a 
few remarks, and to review some of my Reviewers. I mnst first, 
however, beg leave to express my gratitude to that large majority 
of my critics who have bestowed generous commendation upon 
this work, end liberally encouraged its completion. I have to 
thank others, who, differing totally from my conclusions, have 
nevertheless temperately argued against them, for the courtesy 
with which they have treated an opponent whose views must 
necessarily have offended them, and I can only say that, whilst 
such a course has commanded my unfeigned respect, it has cer- 
tainly not diminished the attention with which I have followed 
their arguments. 

There are two serious misapprehensions of the purpose and line 
of argument of this work which I desire to correct. Some critics 
have objected that, if I had succeeded in establishing the propo- 
sition advanced in the first part, the second and third parts need 
not have been written: τὴ fact, that the historical argument against 
miracles is only necessary in consequence of the failure of the 
philosophical. Now I contend that the historical is the necessary 
compiement of the philosophical argument, and that both are 
equally requisite to completeness in dealing with the subject 
The preliminary affirmation is not that miracles are impossible, 
but that they are antecedently incredible. The counter allegation 
is that, although miracles may be antecedently incredible, they 
nevertheless actually took plac». It is, therefore, necessary, not 
only to establish the antecedent incredibility, but to examine the 
validity of the allegation that certain miracles occurred, and this 
involves the historical inquiry into the evidence for the Gospels 
which occupies the second and third parts. Indeed many will 
not acknowledge the case to be complete until other witnesses 
are questioned in a succeeding volume. 
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The view I have taken is clearly supported by Mr. Mill. In his 
recently published “ Essays on Religion,” he directly replies to the 
question whether any evidence can ‘suffice to prove a Divine Reve- 
lation, and defines what the nature and amount of that evidence 
must be. He shows that internal evidences, that is to say, the 
indications which the Revelation itself is thought to furnish of 
its divine origin, cai only be negative. The bad moral character 
of the doctrines of an alleged Revelation, he considers, may be 
good reason for rejecting it, “but the excellence of their morality 
can never entitle us to ascribe to them a supernatural origin ; for 
we cannot have conclusive reason for believing that the human 
faculties were incompetent to find out moral doctrines of which 
the human faculties can perceive and recognise the excellence. A 
Revelation, therefore,” he decides, “ cannot be proved divine unless 
by external evidence; that is, by the exhibition of supernatural 
ta .ts.”' He maintains that it is possible to prove the reality of a 
supernatural fact if it actually occurred ; and after showing the 
great preponderance of evidence. against miracles, or their ante- 
cedent incredibility, he proceeds: “Against this weight of negative 
evidence we have to set such positive evidence as is produced in 
attestation of exceptions; in other words, the positive evidences 
of miracles.”’ This is precisely what I have done. In order to show 
that Mr. Mill’s estimate of the nature of this positive evidence 
for miracles does not essentially differ from the results of this 
work, the following lines may be quoted : 


“ But the evidence of miracles, at least to Protestant Christians, is not, in 
our day, of this cogent description. It is not the evidence of our senses, but 
of witnesses, and even this not at first hand, but resting on the sttestation of 
books and traditions. And even in the case of the original eye-witnesses, 
the supernatural facts asserted on their alleged testimony are not of the 
transcendent character supposed in our example, about the nature of which, 
or the impossibility of their having had a natural origin, there could be little 
room for doubt. On the contrary, the recorded miracles are, in the first place, 
generally suck as it would have been extremely difficult to verify as matters 
of fact, and in the next place, are hardly ever beyond the possibility of hav- 
ing been brought about by human means, or by the epontaneous agencies of 
nature.” 


The second point to which I desire to refer is a statement which 
has frequently been made that, in the second and third parts, I 
endeavoured to prove that the four canonical Gospels were not 
written until the end of the second century. This error is, of 
course, closely connected with that which has just been discussed ; 
but it is difficult to understand how any one who had taken the 





1 Three Essays on Religion, 1874, p. 216. 
2 Ibid, p. 284. 3 [bid. p, 219, 
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slightest trouble to ascertain the nature of the argument, and to 
state it fairly, could have fallen into it. The fact is that no attempt 
is made to prove anything with regard to the Gospels. The evi- 
dence for them is merely examined, and it is found that, so far 
from their affording sufficient testimony to warrant belief in the 
actual occurrence of miracles declared to be antecedently incredi- 
ble, there is not a certain trace even of the existence of the Gospels 
for a century and e half after those miracles are alleged to have 
occurred, and nothing whatever to attest their authenticity and 
truth. This is a very diferent thing from an endeavour to estab- 
lish some special theory of my own, and it is because this line of 
argument has not been understood, that some critics have ex- 
pressed surprise at the decisive rejection of mere conjectures aad 
possibilities as evidence. In a case of such importance, no testi- 
mony which is not clear and indubitable could be of any value, 
but the evidence producible for the canonical Gospels falls very 
far short even of crdinary requirements, and in relation to miracles 
it is scarcely deserving of serious consideration. 

It has been argued that, even if there be no evidence for our 

special gospels, I ‘admit that gospels very similar must early have 
been in existence, and that these equally represent the same pre- 
vailing belief as the canonical Gospels: consequently that I merely 
change, without shaking, the witnesses. Those who advance this 
argument, nowever, tot rally overlook the fact that it is not the 
reality of the superstitious belief which is in question, but the 
reality of the miracles, and the sufficiency of the witnesses to 
establish them. What such objectors urge practically amounts 
to this: that we should believe in the actual occurrence of certain 
miracles contradictory to all experience, out of a mass of false 
miracles which are reported but never really took place. because 
some unknown persons in an ignorant and superstitious age, who 
give no evidence of personal knowledge, or of careful investiga- 
tion, have written an account of them, and other persons equally 
ignorant and superstitious have believed them. I venture to say 
that no one who advances the argument to which I am referring 
can have realized the nature of the question at issue, and the 
relation of miracles to the order of aature. 

The last of these general objections to which I need now refer 
is the statement, that the difficulty with regard tc the Gospels 
commences precisely where my examination ends, and that i am 
bound to explain how, if no trace of their existence is previously 
discoverable, the four Gospels are suddenly found in general cir- 
culation at the end of the second century, and quoted £ as authori- 
tative documents by such writers as Irenzeus. My reply is that 
it is totally unnecessary for me to account for this, No one ac- 
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quainted with the history of pseudonymic literature in the second 
century, and with the rapid circulation and ready acceptance of 
spurious works tending to edification, could for a moment regard 
the canonical position of any Gospel at the end of that century 
either as evidence of its authenticity or early origin. That which 
concerns us chiefly is not evidence regarding the end of the se- 
cond but the beginning of the first century. Even if we took 
the statements of Irenzeus, and later Fathers like the Alexan- 
drian Clement, Tertullian, and Origen, about the Gospels, they 
are absolutely without value, except as personal opinion at a late 
date, for which no sufficient grounds are shown. Of the earlier 
history of those Gospels, there is not a distinct trace, except of a 
nature which altogether discredits them as witnesses for miracles. 

After having carefully weighed the arguments which have been 
advanced against this work, I venture to express strengthened 
conviction of the truth of its conclusions. The best and most 
powerful reasons which able divines and apologists have been able 
to bring forward against its main argument have, I submit, not 
only failed to shake it, but have, by inference; shown it to be un- 
assailable. Very many of those who have professedly advanced 
against the citadel itself have practically attacked nothing but 
some outlying fort, which was scarcely worth defence, whilst 
others, who have seriously attempted an assault, have shown that 
the Church has no artillery capable of making a pvacticable 
breach in the rationalistic stronghold. I say this solely in refe- 
rence to the argument which I have taken upon myself to repre- 
sent, and in no sense of my own individual share in its mainten- 
ance. 

Imust now address myself more particularly to two of my 
critics who, with great ability and learning, have subjected this 
work to the most elaborate and microscopic criticism of which 
personal earnestness and official zeal are capable. I am sincerely 
obliged to Professor Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott for the minute at- 
tenticn they have bestowed upon my book. I had myself directly 
attacked the views of Dr. Westcott, and of course could only ex- 
pect him to do his best or his worst against me in reply: and Iam 
not surprised at the vigour with which Dr, Lightfoot has assailed 
a work so opposed to principles which he himself holds sacred, 
although I may be permitted to express my regret that he has not 
done so in a spirit more worthy of the cause which he defends. 
In spite of hostile criticism of very unusual minuteness and ability, 
no flaw or error has been pointed out which in the slightest degree 
affects my main argument, and I consider that every point yet 
objected to by Dr. Lightfoot, or indicated by Dr. Westcott, might 
be withdrawn without at ali weakening my position. These ob- 
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jections, I may say, refer solely to details, and only follow side 
issues ; but the attack, if impotent against the main position, has 
in many cases been insidiously directed against notes and passing 
references, and a plentiful spr inkling of such words as “ misstate- 
ments ” and “ misrepresentations ” aleng the line may have given 
it a formidable appearance, and malicious effect, which render it 
worth while once for all to meet it in detail. 

The first point 1 to which I shall refer is an elaborate argument 
by Dr. Lightfoot regarding the “ SILENCE oF EusEsrus.”® I had 
called attention to the importance of considering the s'lence of the 
Fathers under certain conditions ;* and I might, omitting his curi- 
ous limitation, adopt Dr. Lightfoot’s opening comment upon this 
as singularly descriptive of the state of the case: “ In one pro- 
vince, more especially, relating to the external evidences fox the 
Gospels, silence occupies a prominent place.” Dr. Lightfoot pro- 
poses to interrogate this “mysterious oracle,” and he considers 
that “the response elicited will not be at all ambiguous.” 1 
might again agree with him, but that unambiguous response can 
scarcely be pronounced very satisfactory for the Gospels. Such 
silence may be very eloquent, but after all it is only the eloquence 
of—silence. I have not yet met with the argument anywhere 
that, because none of the early Fathers quote our canonical! 
Gospels, or say anything with regard to them, the fact is unambigu- 
ous evidence that they were well acquainted ~ith them, and con- 
sidered them apostolic and anthoritative. i. Lightfoot's argu- 
ment from Silence is, for the present at least, limited to Eusebius. 

The point on which the argument turrs is this: After exam- 
ining the whole of the extant writings of the early Fathers, and 
finding them a complete blank as regards the canonical Gospels, 
if, by their use of apocryphal works and other indications they 
are not evidence against them, I supplement: this, in the case of 
Hegesippus, Papias, and Diony sius of Corinth, by the inference 
that, as Eusebius does not state that their lost works contained 
any evidence for the Gospels, they actually did not contain any. 
But before proceeding to discuss the point, it is necessary that a 
proper estimate should be formed of its importance to the main 
argument of my work. The evident labour which Professor 
Lightfoot has expended upon the preparation of his attack, the 
space devoted to it, and his own express words, would naturally 
lead most readers to suppose that it has aimos*+ a vital bearing 
upon my conclusions. Dr, Lightfoot says, after quoting the pas- 
sages in which I appeal to the Silence of Eusebius : 





1 My reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s first article may be found in the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” January, 1875. 


BRE Contemporary Review,” January, 1875, p. 1 ff. 38. R., i, p. 212. 
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‘* This indeed is the fundamental assumption which lies at the basis of his 
reasoning ; and the reader will not need to be reminded how much of the 
argument falls to pieces, if this basis should prove to be unsound. A wise 
master-builder would therefore have looked to his foundations first, and as- 
sured himself of their strength, before he piled up his fabric to this height. 
This our author has altogether neglected to do.” 1 


Towards the close of his article, after triumphantly expressing 
his belief that his “ main conclusions are irrefragable,” he further 
Says : 

“Tf they are, then the reader will not fail to see how large a purt of the 
argument in ‘ Supernatural Religion’ has crumbled to pieces, 2 


IT donot doubt that Dr. Lightfoot sincerely believes this, but he 
must allow me to say that he is thoroughly mistaken in his esti- 
mate of the importance of the point, and that, as regards this 
work, the representations made in the above passages are a very 
strange exaggeration. I am unfortunately too familiar, in connec- 
tion with criticism on this book, with instances of vast expendi- 
ture of time and strength in attacking points to which 1 attach 
no importance whatever, and which in themselves have scarcely 
any value. When writers, after an amount of demonstration 
which must have conveyed the impression that vital interests 
were at stake, have, at least in their own opinion, proved that I 
have omitted to dot an “i,” or cross a “t,’ or insert an inverted 
comma, they have really left the question precisely where it was. 
Now, in the present instance, the whole extent of the argument 
which is based upon the silence of Eusebius is an inference re- 
garding some lost works of three writers only, which might alto- 
gether be withdrawn without affecting the case. The object of 
my investigation is to discover what evidence actually exists in 
the works of early writers regarding our Gospels. In the frag- 
ments which remain of the works of three writers, Hegesippus, 
Papias, and Dionysius of Corinth, I do not find any evidence of 
acquaintance with these Gospels,—the works mentioned by Papias 
being, I contend, different from the existing Gospels attributed to 
Matthew and Mark. Whether I am right or not in this does not 
affect the present discussion. It is an unquestioned fact that 
Eusebius does not mention that the lost works of these writers 
contained any reference to, or information about, the Gospels, nor 
have we any statements from any other author to that effect. 
The objection of Dr. Lightfoot is limited to a denial that the 
silence of Eusebius warrants the inference that, because he does 
not state that these writers made quotations from or reference to 
undisputed canonical tooks, the lost works did not contain any ; 


0 Witketnnoraay Review,” Setindey 1875, p. 172. 2 Ibid. p. 183. 
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it does not, however, extend to interesting information regarding 
those books, which he admits it was the purpose of Eusebius to 
record. To give Dr. Lightfoot’s statements, which I am examin- 
ing, the fullest possible support, however, suppose that I abandon 
Eusebius altogether, and do not draw any inference of any kind 
from him beyond his positive statements, how would my case 
stand? Simply as complete as ἢ well could be: Hegesippus, 
Papias, and Dionysius do not furnish any evidence in favour of 
the Gospels. The reader, therefore, will not fail to see how 
serious a misstatement Dr. Lighttoot has made, and how little 
the argument of “ Supernatural Religion” would be affected even 
if he established much more than he has attempted to do. 

We may now proceed to consider Dr. Lightfoot’s argument it- 
self. He careful! - and distinctly defines what he understands to 
be the declared intention of Eusebius in composing his history, 
as regards the mention or use of the disputed and undisputed 
canonical books in the writings of the Fathers, and in order to 
do him full justice I will quote his, words, merely taking the 
liberty, for facility of reference, of dividing his statement into 
three paragraphs. He says: 


‘* Eusebius therefore proposes to treat these two classes of writings in two 
different ways. This is the cardinal point of the passage. 

‘(1) Of the Antilegomena he pledges himself to record when any ancient 
writer employs any book belonging to their class (τένες ὁποίαις κέχρην ται)}" 

‘*(2) but as regards the undisputed Canonical books he only professes to 
mention them, when such a writer has something to tell about them (τίν ἃ περὶ 
τῶν ἐνδιαθήκων εἴρηται). A ay anecdote of “interest respecting them, as 
also respecting the others (τῶν μη) rovovr@r), will be recorded. 

‘¢(3) But in their case he nowhere leads us to expect that he will allude to 
mere quotations, however numerous and however precise.” ! 


In order to dispose of the only one of these points upon which 
we can differ, I will first refer to the third. Did Eusebius intend 
to point out mere quotations of the books -which he considered 
undisputed? Asa matter of fact, he actually did point such out 
in the case of the Ist Epistle of Peter and Ist Epistle of John, 
which he repeatedly and in the most emphatic manner declared 
to be undisputed.2 This is admitted by Dr. Lightfoot. That he 
omitted to mention a reference to the Epistle to the Corinthians 
in the Epistle of Clement of Rome, or the reference by Theophilus 
to Ὑπὸ gape of John, aad other aupposed. quolenons ney "Ὲ 








τε τα ῥαοροιεν Bayview.’ ig pee 1875, p. 173. 

2 I regret very much that some ambiguity in my language (S. R., i. p. 483) 
should have misled, and given Dr. Lightfoot much trouble. I used the word 

“quotation” in the sense of a use of the Epistle of Peter, and not in reference to 
any one sentence in Pelycarp. I trust that in this edition I have made my mean- 
ing clear. 
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set down as much to oversight as intention. On the other hand, 
that he did mention disputed books is evidence only that he not 
only pledged himself to do so, but actually fulfilled his promise. 
Although much might be said upon this point, therefore, I con- 
sider it of so little i importance that I do not intend to waste time 
in minutely discussing it. If my assertions with regard to the 
silence of Eusebius likewise include the supposition that he pro- 
posed to mention mere quotations of the “undisputed” books, 
they are so far from limited to this very subsidiary testimony 
that I should have no reluctance in waiving it altogether. Even 

if the most distinct quotations of this kind had occurred in the 
lost works of the three writers in question, they could have proved 
nothing beyond the mere existence of the book quoted, at the 
time that work was written, but would have done nothing to 
establish its authenticity and trustworthiness. In the evidential 
destitution of the Gospels, apologists would thankfully have re- 
ceived even such vague indications. Indeed there is scarcely any 
other evidence, but something much more definite is required to 
establish the reality of miracles and Divine Revelation. If this 
point be, for the sake of argument, set aside, what is the posi- 
tion? We are not entitled to infer that there were no quotations 


from the Gospels in, the works of Hegesippus, Papias, and Diony- 


sius of Corinth, because Eusebius does not record them ; but, on 
the other hand, we are still less entitled to infer that there were 
any 

The only inference which I care to draw from the silence of 
Eusebius is precisely that which Dr. Lightfoot admits that, both 
from his promise and practice, I am entitled to deduce : when any 
ancient writer “has something to tell about” the Gospels, “ any 
anecdote of interest respecting them,’ Eusebius will record it. 
This is the only information of the slightest value to this work 
which could be looked for in these writers. So far, therefore, 
from producing the destructive effect upon some of the arguments 
of “Supernatural Religion,” upon which he somewhat prema- 
turely congratulates himself, Dr. Lightfoot’s elaborate and learned 
article on the silence of Eusebius supports them in the most con- 
clusive manner. 


Before proceeding to speak more directly of the three writers under discus- 
sion, it may be well to glance a little at the procedure of Eusebius, and note, 
for those who care to go more closely into the matter, how he fulfils his pro- 
mise to record what the Fathers have to tell about the Gospels. I may men- 
tion, in the first place, that Eusebius states what he himself knows of the 
composition of the Goypels and other canonical works,' Upon two occasions 
he quotes the account which Clement of Alexandria gives of the composi- 











1Cf. H. ἘΔ, πὶ, 3, 4, 18, 24, 25, &e., &e. 
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tion of Mark’s Gospel, and also cites his statements regarding the other Gos- 
pels.t In like manner he records the information, such as it is, which 
{reneeus has to impart about the four Gospels and other works,? and what 
Origen has to say concerning them.’ Interrogating extant works, we find 
in fact that Eusebius does not neglect to quote anything useful or interest- 
ing regarding these books from early writers. Dr. Lightfoot says that Euse- 
bius ‘restricts himself to the narrowest limits which justice to his subject 
will allow,” and he illustrates this by the case of Irenseus. He says : 
‘¢ Though he (Eusebius) gives the principal passage in this author relating to 
the Four Gospels (Irenzeus, Adv. Heer. tii. 1, 1) he omits to mention others 
which contain interesting statements directly or indirectly affecting the ques- 
tion, e.g. that St. John wrote his Gospel to counteract the errors of Cerinthus 
and the Nicolaitans (Ireneus, Adv. Heer, iii. 11, 1)” 4 I must explain, how- 
ever, that the ‘‘ interesting statement ” omitted, . rich is not in the context 
of the part quoted, is not advanced as information derived from any author- 
ity, but only in the course of argument, and there is nothing to distinguish 
it from mere personal opinion, so that on this ground Eusebius may well 
have passed it over. Dr. Lightfoot further says : ‘‘'Thus too, when he quotes 
a few tines alluding to the unanimous tradition of the Asiatic Elders who 
were acquainted with St. John,5 he omits the context, from which we find 
that this tradition had an important bearing on the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, for it declared that Christ’s ministry extended much beyond a single 
year, thus confirming the obvious chronology of the Fourth Gospel against 
the apparent chronology of the Synoptists.”6 Nothing, however, could be 
further from the desire or intention of Eusebius than to represent any dis- 
cordance between the Gospels, or to support the one at the expense of the 
others. On the contrary, he enters into an elaborate explanation in order to 
show that there is no discrepancy between them, affirming and supporting 
his view by singular quotations, that it was evidently the intention of the 
three Synoptists only to write the doings of the Lord for one year after the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist, and that John, having the other Gospels 
before him, wrote an account of the period not embraced ‘by the other evan- 
gelists.7 ‘Moreover, the extraordinary assertions of Irenzeus not only con- 
tradict the Synoptics, but also the Fourth Gospel, aud Eusebius certainly 
could not have felt much inclination to quote such opinions, even although 
Irenzeus seemed to base them upon traditions handed down by the Presbyters 
who were acquainted with John. 


It being then admitted that Eusebius not only pledges himself 
to record when any ancient writer has something to “ tell about ” 
the undisputed canonica! books, but that, judged by the test of 
extant writings which we can examine, he actually does so, let us 
see the conclusions which we are entitled to draw in the case of 
the only three writers with regard to whom I have inferred any- 
thing from the “ silence of Eusebius.” 

I need scarcely repeat that Eusebius held HEGEsIPpuS in very 
high estimation. He refers to bim Very fre equently, and he clearly 


1H, ἘΣ ii. 15, Vi. 14. 
2H. E. v. 8. 3 H. E. vi. 25, 
4 **Contemporary Review,” January, 1875, p. 181. 
5 By a slip of the pen Dr. Lightfoot refers to Ireneus, Adv. Heer. iii. 3q4. It 
should be ii. 22, 5. 
6 Jb., p. 18]. 7H. ἘΝ iii, 24. 
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shows that he not only valued, but was intimately acquainted 
with, his writings. Eusebius quotes from the work of Hegesippus 
a very long account of the martyrdom of James ;' he refers to 
Hegesippus as his authority for the statement that Simeon was a 
cousin (ἀνεψιός) of Jesus, ( ‘Te yphas his father being, according to 
that author, the brother of Joseph ;? he confirms a passage in the 
Epistle of Clement by reference to Hegesippus ;* he oe from 
Hegesippus a story regarding some members of the family of 
Jesus, of the race of David, who were brought before Domitian ; 
he cites his narrative of the martyrdom of Simeon, together zat 
other matters concerning the early Church ;° in another place he 
gives a laudatory account of Hegesippus and his writings ; ° shortly 
after, he refers to the statement of Hegesippus that he was in 
Rome until the episcopate of Eleutherus,’ and further speaks in 
praise of his work, mentions his observation on the Epistle of 
Clement, and quotes his remarks about the Church in Corinth, the 
succession of Roman Bishops, the general state of the Church, 
the rise of heresies, and other matters.2 [I mention these numer- 
ous references to Hegesippus as | have neticed them in turning 
over the pages of Eusebius, but others may, very probably have, 
escaped me. Eusebius fulfils his pledge, and states what disputed 
works were used by Hegesippus and what he said about them, 
and one of these was the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He 
does not, however, record a single remark of any kind regarding 
our Gospels, and the legitimate inference, and it is the only one Ἱ 
rare to draw, is, that “Hegesippus did not say anything about 
them. I may simply add that, as Kusebius quote: s the account of 
Matthew and Mark from Papias,a man of whom he expresses 
something like contempt, and again refers to him in confirmation 
of the statement of the Alexandrian Clement regarding the com- 
position of Mark’s Gospel,’ it would be against all reason, as well 
as opposed to his pledge and general practice, to suppose that 
Eusebius would have omitted to record any information given by 
Hegesippus, a writer with whom he was so well acquainted, and 
of whom he speaks with so much respect. 


I have said that Eusebius would more particularly have quoted anything 
with regard to the Fourth Gospel, and for those who care to go more closely 
into the point my reasons may be briefly given. No one can read Eusebius 
aitentively without noting the peculiar care with which he speaks of John 
and his writings, and the substantially apologetic tone which he adopts in 
regard to them. Apart from any doubts expressed regarding the Gospel it- 


. il, 19, 20. 
5 Ἡ. E. iii. 32. 
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self, the controversy as to the authenticity of the Apocalypse and second and 
third Epistles called by his name, with which Eusebius was so well acquainted, 
and the critical dilemma as to the impossibility of the same John having 
written both the Gospel and the Apocalypse, regarding which he so fully 
quotes the argument of Dionysius of Alexwudria,! evidently made him pecu- 
liarly interested in the subject, and his attention to the Fourth Gospel was 
certainly not diminished by his recognition of the essential difference be- 
tween that work and the three Synoptics, The first occasion on which he 
speaks of John, he records the tradition that he was banished to Patmos 
during the persecution under Domitian, and refers to the Apocalypse. He 
quotes Irenieus in support of this tradition, and the composition of the work 
at the close of Domitian’s reign.2 He goes on to speak of the persecution 
under Domitian, and quotes Hegesippus as to a command given by that Hm- 
peror to slay all the posterity of David, as also Tertullian’s account,4 wind- 
ing up his extracts from the historians of the time by the statement that, 
after Nerva succeeded Domitian, and the Senate had revoked the cruel de- 
crees of the latter, the Apostle John returned from exile in Patmos, and, 
accordir ¢ to ecclesiastical tradition, settled at Ephesus.o He states that 
John, the beloved disciple, apostle and evangelist, governed the Churches of 
Asia after the death of Domitian and his return from Patmos, and that he 
was still living when Trajan succeeded Nerva, and for the truth of this he 
quotes passages from Ireneeus and Clement of Alexandria.6 He then gives 
an account of the writings of John, and whilst asserting that the Gospel 
must be universally acknowledged as genuine, he says that it is rightly put 
last in order amongst the four, of the composition of which he gives an ela- 
borate description. It is not necessary tu quote his account of the Fourth 
Gospel and of the occasion of its composition, which he states to have been 
Jolin’s, receiving the other thiee Gospels, and whilst admitting their truth, 
perceiving that they did not contain a narrative of the earlier history of 
Christ. For this reason, being entreated to do so, he wrote an account of 
the doings of Jesus before the Baptise was cast into prison. After some very 
extraordinary re.soning, Eusebius says that no one who carefully considers 
the points he mentions can think that the Gospels are at variance with each 
other, and he conjectures that John probably omitted the genealogies be- 
cause Matthew and Luke had given them.? Without further anticipating 
what I have to say when speaking of Papias, it is clear I think, that Euse- 
bius, being aware of, and interested in, the peculiar difficulties connected 
with the writings attributed to John, not to put a still stronger case, and 
quoting traditions from later and consequently less weighty authorities, 
would certainly have recorded with more special readiness any information 
on the subject given by Hegesippus, whom he so frequently lays under con- 
tribution, had his writings contained any. 


In regard to Paptas the case is still clearer. We find that 
Kusebius quotes his account of the composition of Gospels by 
Matthew and Mark,’ although he had already given a closely 
similar narrative regarding Mark from Clement of Alexandria, 


1H, E. vii, 25. 4H. E. iii, 20. 


6 πὶ. 23. 
2 #H. E. iii. 18, 5 iii, 20. ΤῊ. E. iii, 24, 


3-H. E, iii. 19, 20. 
81 am much obliged to Dr. Lightfoot for calling my attention co the accidental 
insertion of the words ‘‘and the Apocalypse” (S. R. 1. p. 438). This was a mere 


slip of the pen, of which no'use is made, and the error is effectually corrected by 
my own distinct statements. 
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and appealed to Papias in confirmation of it. Is it either possible 
or permissible to suppose that, had Papias known anything of 
the other two Gospels, he would not have inquired about them 
from the Presbyters and recorded their information ? And is it 
either possible or permissible to suppose that if Papias had 
recorded any similiar information regarding the composition of 
the third and fourth Gospels, Eusebius would have omitted to 
quote it? Certainly not; and Dy. Lightfoot’s article proves it. 
Euscbius had not only pledged himself to give such information, 
and does so in every case which we can test, but he fulfils it by 
actually quoting what Papias had to say about the Gospels. 
Even if he had been careless, his; very reference to the first two 
Gospels must have ae him of the claims of the rest. There 
are, however, special reasons which render it still more 
certain that had Papias had anything to tell about the Fourth 
Gospel,—and if there was a Fourth Gospel in his knowledge he 
must have had something to tell about it,--Eusebius would ‘have 
recorded it. The first quotatica which he makes from Papias is the 
passave in which the Bishop of Hierapolis states the interest with 
which he had inquiredabout the wordsofthe Presbyters, “wuat John 
or Matthew or what any other of the disciples of the Lord said, 
and what Aristion and the Presbyter John, disciples of the Lord, 
say.! Kusebius observes, and particularly points out, that the 
name of John is twice mentioned in the passage, the former, 
mentioned with Peter, James, and Matthew, and other Apostles, 
evidently being, he thinks, the Evangelist, and the latter being 
clearty distinguished by the designation of Pr esbyter. Eusebius 
states that. this proves the truth of the assertion that there were 
two men of the name of John in Asia, and that twe tombs were 
still shown at Ephesus bearing the name of John. Eusebius then 
proceeds to argue that probably the second of the two Johns, if 
not the first, was the man who saw the Revelation. What an 
oceasion fur quoting any inforr ation bearing at all on the svb- 
ject from Papias, who had questioned those who had been 
acquainted with both! His attention is so pointedly turned to 
John at.the very moment when he makes his quotaticns regarding 
Matthew and Mark, that I am fully warranted, both by the 
conclusions of Dr. Lightfoot and the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, in affirming that the silence of Kusebius proves that Papias 
said nothing about eitl er the third or fourth Gospels. 

I need not go on to discuss Dionysius of Corinth, for the same 
reasoning equally applies to his case. I have, therefore, only a 
very few more words to sayy on the subject of Eusebius. Not 
content writ whet Be intended to be destrtrehiys criticism, Dr. 











1H, Β. iii. 39, 
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Lightfoot valiantly proceeds to the constructive and, “as a sober 
deduction from facts,” makes the following statemeut which he 
prints in italics: “ The silence of Eusebius respecting esnly 

witnesses to the Fourth Gospel is an evidence ii its faves. 7 
Now, interpreted even by the rules laid down by Dr. 
Lightfoot himself, what does this silence really mean? It 
means, nct that the early writers about whom he is supposed 
to be silent are witnesses about anything connected with the 
Fourth Gospel, but simply that if Eusebius noticed and did not 
record the mere use of that Gospel by any one, be thereby 
indicates that he himself, in the fourth cenvury, classed it amongst 
the undisputed books, the mere use of which he does not under- 
take to mention. The value of his opinion at so late a date is 
very small. 

Professor Lightfoot next makes a vehement attack upon me in 
connection with “THE IGNATIAN Epistries,” which is equally 
abortive and limited to details. Ido not intend to complain of 
the spirit in which the article is written, nor of its unfairness. 
On the whole I think that readers may safely be left to judge 
of the tone in which a controversy is carried on. Unfortunately, 
however, the perpetual accusation of mis-statement brought 
against me in this article, and based upon minute criticism into 
which few care to follow, is apt to leave the impression that it is 
well-founded, for there is the very natural feeling in most right 
minds that no one would recklessly scatter such insinuations. 
it is this which alone make such an attack dangerous. Now ina 
work like this, dealing with so many details, it’ must be obvious 
that it is not possible altogether to escape errors. <A criti¢e or 
opponent is of course entitled to point these out, although, if he be 
high-minded or even alive to his own interests, I scarcely think 
that he will do so in a spirit of unfair detraction. But in doing 
this a writer is bound to be accurate, for if he be liberal of such 
accusations and it can be shown that his charges are unfounded, 
they recoil with double force upon himself. I propose, therefore, 
as it is impossible for me to reply to all such attacks, to follow 
Professor Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott with some minuteness in 
their discussion of my treatment of the Ignatian Epistles, and 
once for all to show the grave misstatements to which thev 
commit themselves. 

Dr. Lightfoot does not ignore the character of the discussion 
upon which he enters, but it will be seen that his appreciation of 
its ditliculty by no mea’ s inspires hirfi with charitable emotions. 
He says: “The Ignatian questior. is the most perplexing which 
confronts the student of earlier Christian history. The liberafure 








1 **Contemporary Review,” Jan., 1875, p. 183. 2 70. Feb., 1875, p. 937 ff 
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is voluminous ; the considerations involved are very wide, very 
varied, and very intricate. A writer, therefore, may well be 
pardoned if he betrays a want of familiarity with this subject. 
But in this case the reader naturally expects that the opinions at 
which he has arrived will be stated with some diffidence”” My 
critic objects that I express my opinions with decision. I shall 
hereafter justify this decision, but I would here point out that 
the very reasons which render it difficult for Dr. Lightfoot tc 
form a final and decisive judgment on the question make it easy 
‘or me. It requires but little logical perception to recognize that 
Epistles, the authenticity of which it is so difficult to “establish, 
cannot have much influence as testimony for the Gospels. The 
statement just quoted, however, is made the base of the a+tack, 
and war is declared in the following terms : 


‘The reader is naturally ied io think that a writer would not use such very 
decided !anguage unless he had obtained a thorough mastery of his subject ; 
and when he finds the notes thronged with references to the most re scondite 
sources of information, he at once “credits the author with an ‘ exhaustive’ 
knowledge of the literature bearing upon it. It becomes important, therefore, 
to inquire whether the writer shows that accurate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, which justifies us in attaching weight to his dicta as distinguished from 
his arguments. ””2 


This sentence shows the scope of the discussion. My dicta, 
however, play a very subordinate part throughout, and even if 
no weight be attached to them, and I have never desired that any 
should ‘be, my argument would not be in the least degree affected. 

The first point attacked, like most of those subsequentiy as- 
sailed, is one of mere critical history. I wrote: “The strongest 
internal, as well as other evidence, into which space forbids our 
going in detail, has led (1) the majority of critics to reccgnize the 
Syriac version as the most genuine form of the letters of ‘Tgnatius 

extant, and (2) this is admitted by most of those who neverthe- 
less deny the authenticity of any of the epistles.” 

Upon this Dr, Lightfoot remarks : 


* No statement could be more erroneous as a summary of the results of 
the Ignatian controversy since the publication of the Syriac epistles than 
this.’’4 


It will be admitted that this is pretty “ decided language ” for 
one who is preaching “ ditlidence.” When we come to details, 
however, Dr. Lightfoot admits: “Those who maintain the 
genuineness of the Ignati&in ce Sabie in one or other of the two 


1‘*Contemporary Review,” Τεύτα; 1875, p. 339. 2 7b. p . 340, 
38. R.i. p. 263 f. I have introduced numbers for faciaty of Rly 
4 ‘*Contemporary Review,” February, 1870, p. 340. 
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forms, may be said to be almost evenly divided on this question 



























τὸ of priority.” He seems to consider that he sufficiently shows 
ject. this when he mentions five or six critics on either side ; but even 
eat on this modified interpretation of my statement its correctness 
My may be literally maintained. To the five names quoted as re- 
hail cognizing the priority of the Syriac Epistles, may be added those 
that ᾿ of Milman, Bobringer, DePressensé, and Dr. Tregelles, which im- 
εξ mediately occur to me. But I must ask on what ground he limits 
easy my remark to those who absolutely admit tie genuineness? [ 
that. certainly do not so limit it, but affirm that a majority prefer the 
ish ἐτ three Curetonian Epistles, and that this majority is made up 
The * partly of those who, denying the authenticity of any of the letters, 
sacle a still consider the Syriac the purest and least adulterated form of 
the Epistles. This will be evident to any one who reads the con- 
; text. With regard to the latter (2) part of the sentence, I will at 
very once say that “most” is a slip of the pen for “many,” which I 
ject ; correct in this edition. Many of those who deny or do not admit 
ree the authenticity prefer the Curetonian version. The Tiibingen 
ae school are not unanimous on the poiuc, and there are critics who 
abe do not belong to it. Bleek, for instance, who does not commit 
from himself to belief, considers the priority of the Curetonian “im 
hochsten Grade wahrscheinlich.” Volkmar, Lipsius, and Rumpf 

ἰδία, prefer them. Dr. Lightfoot says: 
en if ce ‘* The case of Lipsius is especially instructive, as illustrating this point. 
any ᾿ Having at one time maintained the priority and genuineness of the Curetorian 
cted. letters, he has lately, if I rightly understand him, retracted his former 

y as- opinion cn both questions alike.” 1 

bgest Dr. Lightfoot, however, has not rightly understood him. Lipsius 
ne - has only withdrawn his opinion that the Syriac letters ar: 
ΩΝ authentic, but whilst now asserting that in all their forms the 
ha. Ignatian Epistles are spurious, he still maintains the priority of the 
Curetonian version. He first announced this change of view em- 
phatically in 1873, when he added: “An dem relativ gréssern 
Alter der syvrischen Textgestalt gegeniiber der kiirzeren grie- 
Lis of chischen halte ich iibrigens nach wie vor fest.”? In the very 
than paper to which Dr. Lightfoot refers Lipsius also again says quite 
distinctly: “Ich bin noch jetzt tiberzeugt, dass der Syrer in 
δῶ zahlreichen Fyillen den relativ urspriinglichsten Text bewahrt hat 
aia (vgl. meine Nachweise in Niedner's Zeitschr. S. 15 tf)? With 
ie regard to the whole of this (2) point, it must be remembered that 
re the only matter in question is simply a shade of opinion amongst 





1 **Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 341, 
2 Ueber ἃ, Urspr. u. s. w. des Christennamens, p. 7, anm. 1. 
3 Zeitschr. wiss, Theol. 1874, p. 211, anm, 1. 
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critics who deny the authenticity of the Ignatian Epistles in all 
forms. 

Dr. Lightfoot, however, goes on “ to throw some light on this 
point” by analysing my “general statement of the course of 
opinion on this subject given in an earlier passage.”! The “ light ” 
which he throws seems to pass through so peculiar a medium, 
that I should be much rather tempted to call it darkness, I beg 
the reader to favour me with his attention to this matter, for here 
commences a serious attack upon the accuracy of my notes and 
statements, which is singularly full of error and misrepresentation. 
The general statement referred to and quoted is as follows : 


‘¢ These three Syriac epistles have been subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
and many of the ablest critics have pronounced them tobe the only authe- 
tic Epistles of [gnatius, whilst others, who do not admit that even these are 
genuine letters e:aanating from Ignatius, still prefer them to the version of 
seven Greek epistles, and consider them the most ancient form of the letters 
which we possess. As early as the sixteenth century, however, the strongest 
doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of any of the epistles 
ascribed to Tguatius. The Magdeburg Centuriators first attacked them, and 
Calvin declared (p. 260) them to be spurious, an opinion fully sharec by 
Chemnitz, Dalleus, and others, and similar doubts, more or less definite, 
were expressed throughout the seventeenth century and onward to com- 
paratively recent times, although the means of forming a judgment were 
not then so complete as now. That the epistles were interpolated there was 
no doubt. Fuller examination and more comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject have confirmed earlier doubts, and a large mass of critics recognize 
that the authenticity uf none of these epistles can be established, and that 
they can only be considered later and spurious compositions. ’2 


In the first note (') oa p. 259,1 referred to Bunsen, Bleek, 
Bohringer, Cureton, Ewald, Lipsius, Milman, Ritsch!, and Weiss, 
and Dr. Lightfoot proceeds to analyze my statements as follows: 
and 1 at once put his explanation and my text in parallel colums, 
italicising parts of both to call more immediate attention to the 
point: 





Tue TExt. 


Many of the ablest critics have pro- 
nounced them to be the only authentic 


Epistles of Ignatius, whilst others who | 


do not admit that even these are 
genuine letisrs emanating from Ig- 
natius, still prefer them to the version 
of seven Greek Epistles, and con- 
sider them the most ancient form of the 
letters which we pusscss.2 





Dr. Licutroot’s STATEMENT. 


“These refer-nces, it will be ob- 
served, are given to illustrate more 
immediately, thouga perhaps not sole- 


| ly, the statement that writers ‘ who 


do not admit that even these (the Cure- 
tonian Epis.les) are genwine letters 
emanating from Ignatius, still prefer 
them to the version of seven (reek 
Epistles, and consider them the most 
ancient form of the letters which we 


| possess,’ ’’3 


1 ‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 341. 
28. R. i, p, 259 f, 
3 «* Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 342. 
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It must be evident to any one who reads the context! that in this 
sentence I am stating opinions expressed in favour of the Cure- 
tonian Epistles, and that the note, which is naturally put at the 
end of that sentence, must be intended to represent this favour- 
able opinion, whether of those who absolutely maintain the 
authenticity or merely therelative priority. Dr. Lightfoot quietly 
suppresses, in his comments, the main statement of the text which 


the note illustrates, and then “throws light” upon the point by 
the following remarks : ᾿ 


THe Trouru. | Dr. Licutroor’s STATEMENT. 


Cureton, Bunsen, Bohringer, Ewald, ‘The reader, therefore, will hard- 
Milman, Ritchl, and Weiss maintain | ly be prepared to hear that not one 
both the priority and genuineness of | of these nine writers condemns the 
the Syriac Epistles. Bleek will not | Ignatian letters as spurious. Bleek 
commit himself to a distinct recogni- | alone leaves the matter in some un- 
tion of the letters in any form. Of | certainty while inclining to Bunsen’s 
the Vossian Epistles, he says: | view ; the other eightdistinctly main- 
“Aber auch die Echtheit dieser Re- | tain the genuineness of the Cureto- 
cension ist keineswegs @icher.” He | nian letters.’”2 
considers the priority of the Cure- 
tonian ‘‘in the highest degree proba- 
ble.” 

Lipsius rejects all the Epistles, as 
I have already said, but maintains 
the priority of the Syriac. 





Dr. Lightfoot’s statement, therefore, is a total misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts, and of that mischievous kind whica does most 
subtle injury. Not one reader in twenty would take the trouble 
to investigate, but would receive from such positive assertions an 
impresssion that my note was totally wrong, when in fact it is 
literally correct. Continuing his analysis, Dr. Lightfoot fights 
almost every inch of the ground in the very same style. He can- 
not contradict my statement that so early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury the strongest doubts were expressed regarding the authenti- 
city of any of the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, and that the 
Magdeburg Centuriators attacxed them, and Calvin declared them 
to be spurious,’ but Dr. Lightfoot says: “The criticisms of Calvin 
more especially refer to those passages which were found in the 





18 R. i. p. 259. 

2 **Contemporary Review,” February 1875, p. 342. Ina note Dr. Lightfoot 
states that my references to Lipsius are to his earlier works, where he still main- 
tains the priority and genuineness of the Curetonian Epistles. Certainly they are 
so, but in the right place, two pages further on, I refer to the writings in which 
he rejects the autx«nticity, whilet still maintaining his previous view of the 
priority of these letters. 

3Calvin’s e« p-essions are : Nihil neeniis illis, quae sub Ignatii nomine edite sunt, 
putidius, Quo minus tolerabilis est eorum impudentia, qui talibus larvis ad fal- 
lendum se instruunt. Inst. Chr. Rel. i. 13, § 39. 


2 
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Long Recension alone.”! Of course only the Long, Recension was 
at that time known. Rivet replies to Campianus that Calvin’s 
objections were not against Ignatius but the Jesuits who had cor- 
rupted him.’ This is the usual retort theological, but as I have 
quoted the words of Calvin the reader may judge for hiinself. 
Dr. Lightfoot then says : 

















‘* The clause which follows contains a direct misstatement. Chemnitz did 
not fully share the opinion that they were spurious; on the contrary, he 
ἡ quotes them several times as authoritative ; but he says that they ‘seem to 

Fi have been altored in many places to strengthen the position of the Papal 
power, ἄο. "8 








Pearson’s statement here quoted must be received with reserve, 
for Chemnitz rather speaks sarcastically of those who quote these 
Kpistles as evidence. In treating them as ancient documents or 










































speaking of parts of them with respect, Chemnitz does nothing 
more than the Magdeburg Centuriators, but this isa very different m 
thing from directly ascribing them to Ignatius himself. The td 
Epistles 1 in the “ Long Recension” were before Chemnitz both in se 
the Latin and Greek forms. He says of them: “. . . . et multas of 
habent ‘non contemnendas sententias, presertim sicut Graece Ἷ ur 
leguntur. Admixta vero sunt et alia non pauca, quee profecto non ac 
referunt gravitatem Apostolicam. Adulteratas enim jam esse pa 
illas epistolas, vel inde colligitur.” He then shows that quotations do 
in ancient writers purporting to be taken from the Epistles of fer 

a Ignatius are not found in these extant epistles at all, and says: 
ith “De Epistolis igitur illis Ignatii, quee nunc ejus titulo feruntur, Ex 
merito dubitamus : transformate enim videntur in multis locis, At 
ad stabiliendum statum regni Pontificii.”* Even when he speaks rej 
in favour of them “he damns them vith faint praise.” The ὃν 
whole of the discussion turns unon the word “fully,” and is an dis 
instance of the minute criticism of my critic, who evidently is 8a) 
not directly acquainted with Chemnitz. A shade more or less of an 
a doubt or certainty in conveying the impression received from the Lig 
words of a writer is scarcely worth much indignation. the 
ἢ Dr. Lightfoot makes a very detailed attack on my next two of 
’ notes, and here again I must closely fuilow him, My note (ἢ) p. fre 
260 read as follows: Ep 
“2 By Bochartus, Aubertin, Blondel, Basnage, Casaubon, Cocus, Humfrey, the 
Rivetus, Salmasius, Socinus (Faustus), Parker, Petau, &c., &e. ; cf. Jacob- doe 
an, Patr, Apost., i. p. xxv. ; Cureton, Vindiciee Ignatian, 1846, Aphengts. ana 
1 ΡΣ ΈΞΥΒΕΝΗΣ Review, ” February, 1875, p p. 342, "δ 

Op. Theolog. 1652, ii. p. 1085. 

3 ‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 342, Dr. Lightfoot refers to bon 





“* Pearson's Vindicie Ignat., p. 28 (ed. Churton). 
4 Examinis Concillii Tridentini, 1614, i, p. 85 (misprinted 89.) 
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Upon this Dr. Lightfoot makes the following preliminary 
remarks : ᾿ 
“ Bui the most important point of allis the purpose for which they are 
quoted, ‘Similar doubts’ could only, I think, be interpreted from the con- 


text as doubts ‘regarding the authenticity of any of the Epistles ascribed to 
Ignatius,’ 2 





As Dr. Lightfoot, in the first sentence just quoted, recognizes what 
is the “ most important point of all,” it is a pity that, ‘throughout 
the whole of the subsequent analysis of the references in juestion, 
he persistently ignores my very? careful definition of “the pur- 
pose for which they ave quoted.” It is difficult, without entering 
into minute classifications, accurately to represent in a few words 
the opinions of a great number of writers, and briefly convey a 
fair idea of the course of critical judgment. Desirous, therefore, 
of embracing a large class,—for both this note and the next, with 
mere difference ἢ epoch, illustrate the same statement in the 
text, and not to overstate the case on my own side, I used What 
seemed to me a very moderate phrase, decreasing the force of the 
opinion of those who positively rejected the Epistles, and not 
unfairly representing the hesitation ef those who did not fully 
accept them. I said, then, in guarded terms,—and I italicise the 
part which Dr. Lightfoot chooses to suppress,—that “similar 
doubts, more or less definite,” were expressed by the writers re- 
ferred to. 

Dr. Lightfoot admits that Bochart directly condemns one 
Epistle, and would probably have condemned the rest also; that 
Aubertin, Blondel, Basnage, R. Parker, and Saumaise actually 
rejected all ; and that Cook pronounces them “ either supposititious 
or shamefully corrupted.” So far, therefore, there can be no 
dispute. I will now take the rest in succession. Dr. Lightfoot 
says that Humfrey “ considers that they have been interpolated 
and mutilated, but he believes them genuine in the main.” Dr, 
Lightfoot has so completely warped the statement in the text, 
that he seems to demand nothing short of a total condemnation 
of the Epistles in the note ; but had [ intended to say that Hum- 
frey and all of these writers definitely rejected the whole of the 
Epistles I should not have limited myself to merely saying that 
they expressed “ doubts more or less definite,” which Humfrey 
does. Dr. Lightfoot says that Socinus “ denounces corruptions and 
anachronisms, but, so far as I can see, does not question a nucleus 
of genuine matter.” His very denunciations, however, are cer- 
tainly the expression of “doubts, more or less defisite.” “ Casau- 


bon, so far from rejecting them altogether,’ Dr. Lightfoot says, 





1 “Contemporary Review,” Feb. 1875, p. 343. 
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“ promises to defend the antiquity of some of the Epistles with 
new arguments.” But I have never affirmed that he “rejected 
them altogether.” Casaubon died before he fulfilled the promise 
referred to, so that we cannot determine what arguments he 
might have used. I must point out, however, that the antiquity 
does not necessarily involve the authenticity of a document. 
With regard to Rivet the case is different. I had overlooked the 
fact that in a subsequent edition of the work referred to, after 
receiving Archbishop Usher's edition of the Short Recension, he 
had given his adhesion to “ that, form of the Epistles.”! This fact 
is also mentioned by Pearson, and I ought to have observed 10." 
Petau, the last of the writers referred to, says : “ Equidem haud ab- 
nuerim epistolas illius varie interpolatas et quibusdam additis mu- 
tatas, ac depravatas fuisse : tum aliquas esse supposititias : verum 
nullas omnino ab Ignatio Epistolas esse scriptas, id vero nimium 
temere affirmari sentio.” He then goes on to mention the recent 
publication of the Vossian Epistles and the version of Usher, and 
the learned Jesuit Father has no more decided opinion to express 
than: “αὖ heec prudens, ac justa suspicio sit, illas esse genuinas Ig- 
natii epistolas, quas antiquorum consensus illustribus testimoniis 
commendatas ac approbatas reliquit.”® 

The next note (*), p. 260, was only separated from the preceding 
for convenience of reference, and Dr. Lightfoot quotes and com- 
ments upon it as follows: 


“ The next note (3), page 260, is as follows :— 


““[ Wotton, Preef. Clem. ἢ. Epp., 1718]; J. Owen, Enquiry into original 
nature, &., Evang. Church : Works; ed. Russel, 1826, vol. xx. p. 147 ; 
Oudin, Comm. de Script. Eccles., &c., 1722, p. 88; Lampe Comm. analyt. 
ex Evang. Joan., 1724, i. p. 184; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 68 
f. ; Beausobre, Hist. Crit. de Manichée, &c., 1734, i. p. 378, note 3; Hrnesti, 
N. Theol. Biblioth., 1761, ii. p. 489; [Moshiem, de Rebus Christ., p. 159 f.] 
Weismann, Introd. in Memorab. Eccles., 1745, i. p. 137 ; Hewmonn, Con- 
spect., Reipub. Lit. 1763, p. 492 ; Schreckh, Chr. Kirchengesch., 1775, ii. p. 
341 ; Criesbach, Opuscula Academ., 1824, i. p. 26; Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpr. 
Libr. Sacr. in Eccles., 1795, i. p. 116 ; Semler, Paraphr. in Epist. ii. Petri, 
1784, Pref. ; Kestner, Comm. de Eusebii H. E. condit., 1816, p. 63 ; Henke, 
Allg. Gesch, chr. Kirche, 1818, i. p. 96; Neander, Κι. G., 1843, ii. p. 1140, 
[οὖν i. Ὁ. 327; anm. 1]; Baumgarten-Crusius, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch., 
1832, p. 88 ; cf. comp. chr. Dogmengesh, 1840, p.79 ; [Neidner, Gesch. chr. 
K., p. 196 ; Thiersch, Die K. im. ap. Zeit, p. 322 ; Hagenbach, K. G., i. p. 
115 f.]; οἵ. Cureton, Vind. Ign. Append. ; Ziegler, Versuch ein prag. 
Gesch. d. kirchl. Verfassougs-formen, u. 5. w., 1798, p.16; 7. H. Ὁ. 
Schmidt. Versuch iib. ἃ. gedop,., Recens. d. Br. 8S. Ignat. in Henke’s Mag. 


1 Critici Sacri, lib. ii. cap. 1; Op. Theolog. 1652, ii, p. 1086. 

2 Vind. Ignat. 1672, p. 14 ἢ, ; Jacobson, Patr. Apost. i, p. xxxviii. 

3 Op. de Theolog. Dogmat. ;--De Eccles. Hierarch. v. 8 § 1, Edit. Venetiis, 
1757, Vol. vii. 
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ἢ, Rel. Phil. u. s. w., [1795 ; οἵ, Biblioth. ἢ, Krit. u. s,w., N. T., i. p. 
463 ff., Urspr. kath, Kirche, II. i. p. 1 f.] ; H’buch Chr. K. G. y de Ρ. 200. 

‘¢ The brackets are not the author’s, but my own. 

‘¢ This is doubtless one of those exhibitions of learning which have made 
such a deep impression on the reviewers. Certainly, as it stands, this note 
suggests a thorough acquaintance with all the by-paths of the Ignatian liter- 
ature, and seems to represent the gleanings of many years’ reading. It is 
important to observe, however, that every one of these references, except 
those which 1 have included in brackets, is given in the appendix to Cureton’s 
Vindicie Ignatiane, where the passages are quoted in full. Thus two-thirds 
of this elaborate note might have been compiled in ten minutes. Our author 
has here and there transposed the order of the quotations, and confused it 
by so doing, for it is chronological in Cureton. But what purpose was served 
by thus importing into his notes a mass of borrowed and unsorted references ? 
And, if he thought fit to do so, why was the key-reference to Cureton buried 
among the rest, so that it stands in immediate connection with some addi- 
tional references on which it has no bearing ?” 1 


I do not see any special virtue in the amount of time which 
might suffice, under some circumstances, to compile a note, al- 
though it is here advanced as an important point to observe, but 
I call attention to the unfair spirit in which Dr. Lightfoot’s criti- 
cisms are made. I ask every just-minded reader to consider what 
right any critic has to insinuate, if not directly to say, that, be- 
cause some of the references in a note are also given by Cureton, 
I simply took them from him, and thus “imported into my notes 
amass of borrowedand unsorted references,” and further to insinu- 
ate that | “here and there transposed the order” apparently to con- 
ceai the source? Thisisakind of criticism which I very gladly 
relinquish entirely to my high-minded and reverend opponent. 
Now, as full quotations are given in Cureton’s appendix, I should 
have been perfectly entitled to take references from it, had I 
pleased, and for the convenience of many readers I distinctly j in- 
dicate Cure‘on’s work, in the note, as a source to be compared. 
The fact is, however, that I did not take the references from 
Cureton, but in every case derived hem from the works them- 
selves, and if the note “seems to represent the gleanings of many 
years’ reading,” it certainly does not misrepresent the fact, for I 
took the trouble to make myself acquainted with the “ by-paths 
of Ignatian literature.” Now in analysing the references in this 
note it must be borne in mind that they illustrate the statement 
that “doubts, more or less definite” continued to be expressed re- 
garding the Tgna'i ian Epistles. I am much obliged to Dr, Light- 
foot for drawing my attention to Wotton. His name is the first 
in the note, and it unfortunately was the last in a list on another 
point in my note-book, immediately preceding this one, and was 
by mistake, included in it. I also frankly give up Weismann, 





ἼΓΩΣ Conteihporary Review,” Selanne: 1875, p 343 1 
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whose doubts I find T had exaggerated, and proceed to examine 
Dr. Lightfoot’s further statements. He says that Thiersch uses 
the Curetonian as genuine, and that his only doubt is whether he 
ought not to accept the Vossian, Thiersch, however, admits that 
he cannot quote either the seven or the three Epistles as genuine. 
He says distinctly: “These three Syriac Epistles lie under the 
suspicion that they are not an older text, but merely an epitome 
of the seven, for the other notes found in the same MS. seem to 
be excerpts. But on the other hand, the doubts regarding the 
genuineness of the seven Epistles, in the form in which they are 
known since Usher’s time, are not yet entirely removed. For no 
MS. has yet been found which contains only the seven Epistles 
attested by Eusebius,a MS. such aslay before Eusebius.”! Thiersch, 
therefore, does express “ doubts, more or less definite.” Dr. Light- 
foot then continues: “ Of the rest, a considerable number, as, for 
instance, Lardner, Beausobre, Schroeckh, Griesbach, Kestner, 
Neander, and Baumgarten-Crusius, with different degrees of cer- 
twinty or uncertainty, pronounce themselves in favour of a genuine 
nucleus,” The words which I have italic‘sed are a mere para- 
phrase of my words descriptive of the doubts entertained. 1 
must point out that a leaning towards belief in a genuine “ nu- 
cleus” on the part of some of these writers, by no means excludes 
the expression of “ doubts, more or less definite,” which is all I 
quote them for. I will take each name in order. 


Lardner says: “But whether the smaller (Vossian Epistles) 
themselves are the genuine writings of Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, is a question that has been much disputed, and has 
employed the pens of the ablest critics. And whatever posi- 
tiveness some may have shown on either side, I must own I 
have found it a very difficult question.” The opinion which 
he expresses finally is merely : “it appears to me probable 
that they are for the main the genuine epistles of Ignatius.” 

Beausobre says: “Je ne veux, ni défendre, ni combattre l’authen- 
ticité des Lettres de St. Ignace. Si elles ne sont pas veri- 
tables, elles ne laissent pas d’étre fort anciennes ; et l’opinion 
que me paroit la plus raisonnable, est que les plus pures ont 
été interpolées.” 

Schroeckh says that elong with the favourable considerations for 
ths shorter (Vossian) Epistles “many doubts arise which 
make them suspicious.” He proceeds to point out many grave 
difficulties and anachronisms, which cast doubt both on indi- 

vidual epistles and upon the whole, and he remarks that a 


1 Die Kirche im ap. Zeit, p. 322. 
“ Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 344 f.. 
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very common way of evading these and other difficulties is 


to affirm that all the passages which cannot be reconciled 
he with the mode of thought of Ignatius are interpolations of a 
at late: time. He concludes with the pertinent observation : 
ne, “ However probable this is, it nevertheless remains as diffi- 
he cult to prove which are the interpolated passages.” In 
me fact it would be difficult to point out any writer who 
to more thoroughly doubts without definitely rejecting all the 
he Epistles. 
are [ Griesbach and Kestner both express “doubts more or less defin- 
no ite,’ but to make sufficient extracts to illustrate this would 
los occupy too much space, 
ch Neander.—Dr. Lightfoot has been misled by the short extract 
ht: Ϊ from the English translation of the first edition of Neander’s 
Pir History given by Cureton in his Appendix, has not attended 
Ὧν to the brief German quotation from the second edition, and 
er- has not examined the original at all, or he would have seen 
‘ne that, so far from pronouncing “in favour of a genuine 
πὰ nucleus,” Neander might well have been clessed by me 
I amongst those who distinctly reject the Ignatian Epistles, 
atic instead df being moderately quoted amongst those who 
ΕἾΝΕ merely express doubt. Neander says: “As the account of 
117 the martyrdom of Ignatius is very suspicious, so also the 
Epistles which suppose the correctness of this suspicious 
legend do not bear throughout the impress of a distinct 
es) individuality, and of a man of that time who is addressing 
of his last words to the communities. A hierarchial purpose 
bag is not to be mistaken.” In an earlier part of the work, he 
nai: still more emphatically says that, “in the so-called Ignatian 
nt Epistles,” he recognizes a decided “ design” (absichtlichkeit) 
‘ah and he continues: “as the tradition regarding the journey 
ble of Ignatius to Rome, there to be cast to the wild beasts, 
3.” seems to me, for the above-mentioned reasons, very suspicious, 
ae his Epistles, which pre-suppose the truth of this tradition, 
τς can no longer inspire me with faith in their authenticity.” ἢ 
ion He goes on to state additional grounds for disbelief. 
ont Baumgarten-Crusius stated in one place in regard to the seven 
Epistles, that it is no longer possible to ascertain how much of 
for the extant may have formed part of the original Epistles, and 
sch in a note he excepts only the passages quoted by the Fathers. 
a He seems to agree with Semler and others that the two 
adi- Recensions are probably the result of manipulations of the 
Η original, the shorter form being more in ecclesiastical, the 


longer in dogmatic interest. Some years later he remarked 





1K, G. 1842, i, p. 327, ante 1. 
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that inquiries into the Epistles, although not yet concluded, 
had rather tended towards the carlier view that the Shorter 
Recension was inore original than the Long, but that even 
the shorter may have suffered, if not from manipulations 
(Ueberarbeitungen), from interpolations. This very cautious 
statement, it will be observed, is wholly relative, and does 
not in the least modify the previous conelusion that the 
original material of the letters cannot be ascertained. 


Dr. Lightfoot’s objections regarding these seven writers are tho- 
roughly unfounded, and in most cases glaringly erroneous. 

He proceeds to the next “ note (‘)” with the same unhesitating 
vigour, and characterizes it as “ equally unfortunate.” Wherever 
it has been possible, Dr. Lightfoot has succeeded in misrepresent- 
ing the “ purpose ” of my notes, although he has recognized how 
important it is to ascertain this correctly, and in this instance he 
has done so again. I will put my text and his explanation, 
upon the basis of which he analyses the note, in juxtaposition, 
italicising part of my own statement which he altogether dis- 
recards : 


Dr. Liautroor. 


‘* Further examination and more ‘References to twenty authorities 
comprehensive knowledge of the sub- | are then given, as belonging to the 
ject have confirmed earlier doubts, | ‘large mass of critics’ who recog- 
and a large mass of critics recognize | nize that the Ignatian Epistles ‘ can 
that the authenticity of none of these | only be considered later and spurious 
Epistles can be established, and that | compositions.’ ”? 
they can only be considered later and 
spurious compositions.” 





There are here, in or ;~ to embrace a number of refevences, two 
approximate states «f «pinion represented : the first, which leaves 
the Epistles in pern :nent doubt, as sufficient evidence is not 
forthcoming to estavlish their authenticity ; and the second, 
which positively pronounces them to be spurious. Out of the 
twenty authorities referred to, Dr. Lightfoot objects to six as 
contradictory or not confirming what he states to be the purpose 
of the note. He seems to consider that a reservation for the 
possibility of a genuine substratum which cannot be defined 
invalidates my reference. I maintain, however, that it does not. 
It is quite possible te consider that the authenticity of the extant 
letters cannot be established without denying that there may 
have been some original nucleus upon which these actual docu- 
ments may have been based. I will analyse the six references. 





1 “Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 345. 
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Bleek.—Dr. Lightfoot says: “Of these Bleek (already cited in a 


previous note) expresses no definite opinion.” 

Dr. Lightfoot omits to mention that I do not refer to Bleek 
directly, but by “Cf” merely request consideration of his 
opinions. I have already partly stated Bleek’s view. After 
pointing out some difficulties, he says generally ; “It comes 
to this, that the or igin of tue Ignatian Epistles themselves 
is still very doubtful.” He refuses to make use of a passage 
because it is only found in the Long Recension, and another 
which occurs in the Shorter Recension he does not consider 
evidence, because, first, he says, “The authenticity of this 
Recension also is by no means certain,” and, next, the Cure- 
ton Epistles discredit th: others. “ Whether this Recension 
(the Curetonian) is more original than the shorter Greek is 
certainly not altogether certain, but... . in the highest 
degree probable.” In another place he refuses to make use 
of reminiscences in the “Ignatian Kpistles,” “ because it is 
still very doubiful how the ease stands as regards the 
authenticity and integrity of these Ignatian Epistles them- 
selves, in the different Kecensions in which we _ possess 
them.”' In fact, he did not consider that their authenticity 
could be established. I do not, however, include him here 
at all. 


Gfrorer.—Dr. Lightfoot, again, umits to state that I do not cite 


this writer like the others, but by a “Cf.” merely suggest a 
reference to his remarks, 


Harless, according to Dr. Lightfoot, “avows that he must ‘decid- 


edly reject with the most considerable critics of older and 
more recent times’ the opinion maintained by certain persons 
that the Epistles are ‘altogether spurious, and proceeds to 
treat a passage as genuine because it stands in the Vossian 
letters as well as in the Long Recension.” 

This is a mistake. Harless quotes a passage in connection 
with Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians with the distinct remark : 
“In this case the disadvantage of the uncertainty regarding 
the Recensions is in part removed through the circumstance 
that both Recensions have the passage.” He recognizes that 
the completeness of the proof that ecclesiastical tradition goes 
back beyond the time of Marcion is somewhat wanting from 
the uncertainty regarding the text of Ignatius. He did not 
in fact venture to consider the Ignatian Epistles evidence even 
for the first half of the second century 


Schliemann, Dr. Lightfoot states, “says that ‘the external testi- 











1 Kinl. N. T., p. 144 f., p. 233. 
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monies oblige him to recognize a genuine substratum,’ though 
he is not satisfied with either existing recension.” 

Now what Schliemann says is this : “Certainly neither the 
Shorter and still less the Longer Recension in which we 
possess these Epistles can lay claim to authenticity. Only if 
we must, nevertheless, withont doubt suppose a genuine sub- 
stratum,” Xe. In a note he adds: “The external testimonies 
oblige me to recognize a genuine substretum—-Po.ycarp 
already speaks of the same in Ch. xiii. of his Epistle. But 
that in their present form they do not proceed from Ignatius 
the contents sufficiently show.” 


Hase, according to Di. Lightfoot, “commits himself to no opin- 


ion. 

If he does not deliberately and directly do so, he indi¢ates 
what that opinion is with sufficient clearness. The Long 
Recension, he says, bears the marks of later manipulation, 
and excites suspicion of an invention in favour of Episcopacy, 
and the shorter text is not fully attested either. ‘The Cure- 
tonian Epistles with the shortest and least hierarchical text 
give the impression of being an epitome. “But even if no 
authentic kernel lay at the basis of these Epistles, yet they 
would be a significant document at latest out of the middle 
of the second century.” These last words are a clear admis- 
sion of his opinion that the authenticity cannot be estab- 
lished. 


Lechler candidly confesses that he commenced with a prejudice in 


favour of the authenticity of the Epistles in the Shorter 
Recension, but on reading them through, he says that an im- 
pression unfavourable to their authenticity was produced 
upon him which he had not been able to shake off. He pro- 
ceeds to point ous their internal improbability, and other 
difficulties connected with the supposed journey, which make 
it “still more improbable that Ignatius himself can really 
have written these Epistles in this situation.” Lechier does 
not consider that the Curetonian Epistles strengthen the case ; 
and although he admits that he cannot congratulate himself 
on the possession of “certainty and cheerfulness of conviction” 
of the inauthenticity of the Ignatian Epistles, he at least very 
clearly justifies the affirmation that the authenticity cannot 
be established. 


Now what bas been the result of this minute and prejudiced 
attack upon my notes? Out of nearly seventy critics and writers 


in connection ‘vith what is admitted to be one of the most intricate 


questions of Christian literature, it appears that—much to my 
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regret—I have inserted one name totally by accident, overlooked 
that the doubts of another had been removed by the subsequent 
publication of the Short Recension and consequently erroneously 
classed him, and I withdraw a third whose doubts I consider that 
[have overrated. Mistakes to this extent in dealing with such a 
mass of references, or a difference of a shade more or less in the 
representation of critical opinions, not always clearly expressed, 
may, I hope, be excusable, and I can only say that I am only too 
glad to correct such errors. On the other hand, a critic who attacks 
such references,in such a tone,and with such wholesale accusations 
of “misstatement” and “misrepresentation,’ was bound to be 
accurate, and I have shown that Dr. Lightfoot is not only inaceur- 
ate in matters of fact, but unfair in his statements of my purpose. 
I am happy however to be able to make use of his own words and 
say. “I inay perhaps have tallen into some errors of detail, though 
I have endeavoured to avoid them, but the main conclusions are, 
I believe, irrefragable.”! 

There are further misstatements made by Dr. Lightfoot to which 
I must briefly refer before turning to other matters. He says, 
with unhesitating boldness : 


** One highly important omission is significant. There is no mention, from 
first to last, of the Armenian version. Now it happens that this version (80 
far as regards the documentary evidence) has been felt to be the key to the posi- 
tion, and around it the battle has raged fiercely since its publication. One who 
(like our author) maintains the priority of the Curetonian letters, was espec- 
ially bound to give it some consideration, for it furnishes the most formidable 
argument to his opponents. This version was given to the world by Peter- 
mann in 1849, the same year in which Cureton’s later work, the Corpus Igna- 
tianum, appeared, and therefore was unknown to him. Its bearing occupies 
a nwre or less prominent place in all, or nearly all, the writers who have specially 
discussed the Ignatian question during the last quarter of a century. This is true 
of Lipsius and Weiss and Hilgenfeld and Uhlhorn, whom he cites, not less than 
of Merz and Denzinger and Zahn, whom he neglects to cite.” 


Now first as regards the facts. I do not maintain the priority 
of the Curetonian Epistles in this book myself. Indeed I express 
no personal opinion whatever regarding them which is not con- 
tained in that general declaration of belief, the decision of which 
excites the wrath of my diffident critic. That the Epistles in no 
form have “any value as evidence for an earlier period than the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century, even if 
they have any value at.all.” I merely represent the opinion of 
others regarding those Epistles. Dr. Lightfoot very greatly ex- 
aggerates the importance attached to the Armenian version, and I 
call special attention to the passages in the above quotation which 





1 Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 183. 
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[ have taken the liberty of italicising. I venture to say emphat- 
ically that, so far from being considered the “ΚΟΥ of the position,” 
this version has, with some exceptions, played a most subordinate 
and insignificant part in the controversy, and as Dr, Lightfoot has 
expl essly mentioned certain writers, I will state how the case 
stands with regard to them. Weiss, Lipsius, Uhlhorn, Merx, and 
Zahn certainly “more or less prominently” deal with them. Den- 
zinger, however, only refers to Petermann’s publication, which 
appear red while his own brochure was passing through the press, 
in a short note at the end, and in again writing on the Ignatian 
question, two years after,’ he does not even allude to the Armenian 
version. Beyond the barest historical reference to Petermann’s 
work, Hilgenfeld does not discuss the Armenian version at all. 
So much for the writers actually mentioned by Dr. Lightfoot 

As for “the writers who have specially discussed the Ignat. i 
question during the last quarter of a century ;” Cureton appa- 
rently did not think it worth while to add anything regarding 
the Armenian version of Petermann after its appearance ; Bunsen 
refutes Petermann’s arguments in a few pages of his “ Hippolytus;”? 
Baur, who wrote against Bunsen and the Curetonian letters, and, 
according to Dr. Lightfoot’s representation, should have found 
this “ the most formidable argument” against them, does not any- 
where, subsequent to their publication, even allude to the Ar- 
menian Epistles ; Ewald, in a note of a couple of lines,’ refers to 
Petermann’s Epistles as identical with a post-Eusebian manipu- 
lated form of the Epistles which he mentions in a sentence in his 
text ; Dressel devotes a few unfavourable lines to them ;* Hefele® 
supports them at somewhat greater length ; but Bleek, Volkmar, 
Tischendorf, Bohringer, Scholten, and others have not thought 
them worthy of special notice, at any rate none of these nor any 
other writers of any weight have, so far as [ am aware, intro- 
duced them into the controversy at all. 

The argument itself did not seem to me of sufficient import- 
ance to introduce into a discussion already too long and compli- 
cated, and I refer the reader to Bunsen’s reply to it, from which, 
however, I may quote the following lines : 


‘* But it appears to me scarcely serious to say : there are the Seven Letters 
in Armenian, and I maintain, they prove that Cureton’s text is an incomplete 
Sabie ΒΈΡΒυΒθ, I think, [ have found some Syriac idioms in the Armenian 


1 Theolog, Quartalschrift, 1851 p. .. 889 ff 
2 Hippolytua and his Age, i i, p. 60, note, iv, p. vi. ff. 
3 Gesch. ἃ. v. Isr. vii. p. 32] anm., 1. 
4 Patr. χιὼν Proleg., 1863, p. xxx. 
5 Patr. Apost. ed. 4th, 1855. In a review of Denzinger’s work in the Theolog. 
Quartalschrift, 1849, p. 683 ff., Hefele devotes eight lines to the Armenian ver- 
sion (p. 685 f.). 
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text! Well, if that is not a joke, it simply proves, according to ordinary 
logic, that the Seven Letters must have once been translated into Syriac. But 
how can it prove that the Greek original of this supposed Syriac version is 
the genuine text, and not an interpolated and partially forged one ?”! 


Dr. Lightfoot blames me for omitting to introduce this argu- 
ment, on the ground that “a discussion which, while assuming 
the priority of the Curetonian letters, ignores this version alto- 
gether, has omitted a vital problem of which it was bound to give 
an account.” Now all this is sheer misrepresentation. I do not as- 
sume the priority of the Curetonian Epistles, and I examine all 
the passages contained in the seven Greek Epistles which have 
any bearing upon our Gospels. 

Passing on to another point, I say : 


“Seven Epistles have been selected out of fifteen extaut, all 
equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because only that 


2 


number were mentioned by Eusebius.”? 


Another passage is also quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, which will be 
found a little further on, where it is taken for facility of refer- 
ence. Upon this he writes as follows : 


“« This attempt to confound the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius with 
the other confessedly spurious Epistles, as if they presented themselves to us 
with the same credentials, ignores all the important facts bearing on the 
question. (1.) Theodoret, a century after Eusebius, betrays no knowledge 
of any other Epistles, and there is no distinct trace of the use of the con- 
fessedly spurious Epistles till late in the sixth century at the earliest. (2.) 
The confessedly spurious Epistles differ widely in style from the seven Epis- 
(les, and betray the same hand which interpolated the seven Epistles. In 

ther words, they clearly formed part of the Long Recension in the first in- 
ance. (9.) They abound in anachronisms which point \ an age later than 
ik» sebius as the date of their composition. ”’8 


‘tthough [ do not really say in the above that no other pleas 
are advanced in favour of the seven Epistles, I contend that, re- 
duced to its simplest form, the argument for that special num- 
ber rests mainly, if not altogether, upon their mention by Hu- 
sebius. The very first reason (1) advanced by Dr. Lightfoot to 
refute me is a practical admission of the correctness of my 
statement, for the eight Epistles are put out of court because 
even Theodoret, a century after Eusebius, does not betray any 
knowledge of them, but the “silence of Eusebius, ” the earlier 
witness, is infinitely more important, and it merely receive. 
some increase of significance from the silence of pheodoret, 


1 Hippolytus, 1852, i. p. 60, note. Ct. iv. p. vi. ff. 
p. 264. 
8 + Qomtem porary Review,” February, 1875, p. 347. 
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Suppose, however, that Eusebius had referred to any of them, 
how changed their position would have been! The Epistles re- 
ferred to would have attained the exceptional distinction which 
his mention has conferred upon the rest. The fact is, moreover, 
that, throughout the contr. versy, the two divisions of Epistles 
are commonly designated the “ pree-” and “ post-Eusebian,” mak- 
ing him the turning-point of the controversy. Indeed, further 
on, Dr. Lightfoot himself admits: “The testimony of Eusebius 
first differentiates them.”! The argument (2 and 3) that the 
eight rejected Epistles betray anachronisms and interpolations, is 
no refuta*icn of my statement, for the same accusation is brought 


by the mu 5" of critics against the Vossian Lpistles. 
The fourt:. | last argument seems more directly addressed to 


a second parag.aph quoted by Dr. Lightfoot, to which I refer 
above, and which I have reserved till now, as it requires more de- 
tailed notice. It is this: 


“It is a total mistake to suppose that the seven Epistles mentioned by 
Eusebius have been transmitted to us in any special way. These Epistles 
are mixed up in the Medicean and corresponding ancient Latin MSS. with 
the other eight Epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, without dis- 
tinction of any kind, and all have equal honour. ’’2 


I will at once give Dr. Lightfoot’s comment on this in contrast 
with the statement of a writer equally distinguished for learning 
and orthodoxy—Dr. Tregelles : 


Dr. Licurroor. Dr. TREGELLES. 


(4). ‘It is not strictly true that ‘‘Itis a mistake to speak of seven 
the seven Epistles are mixed up with | Ignatian Epistles in Greek having 
the confessedly spurious Epistles. In | been transmitted to us, for no such 
the Greek and Latin MSS., as alsoin | seven exist, except through their hav- 
the Armenian version, the spurious | ing been selected by editors from the 
Epistles come after the others; and | Medicean MS. which contains so 
this circumstance, combined with the | much that is confessedly spurious ;— 
facts already mentioned, plainly | afact which some who imagine a dip- 
shows that they were a later addi- | lomatic transmission of seven have 
tion, borrowed from the Long Recen | overlc« ked,”’ 4 
sion to complete the body of Ignatian | 
letters,” 8 








1 **(Qontemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 348. 28. R. i. p. 265. 

3 **Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 347. Dr. Lightfoot makes the 
following important admission in a note :— 

‘‘The Roman Epistle indeed has been separated from its companions, and is em- 
bedded in the Martyrology which stands at the end of this collection in the Latin 
Version, where doubtless it stood also in the Greek, before the MS. of this latter 
was mutilated. Otherwise the Vossian Epistles come together, and are foliowed 
by the confessedly spurious Epistles in the Greek and Latin MSS. In the Arme- 
nian all the Vossian Epistles are together, and the confessedly spurious Epistles 
follow. See Zahn, /gnatius von Antiochien, p. 111.” 

4 Note to ‘‘ Horne’s Int. to the Holy Scriptures,” 12th ed.. 1869. iv. p. 332, note 
1. The italics are in the original. 
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I will further quote the words of Cureton, for as Dr. Lightfoot 
advances nothing but assertions, it is well to meet him with the 
testimony of others rather than the mere reiteration of my own 
statement. Cureton says: 


τε Again, there is another circumstance which will naturally lead us to look 
with some suspicion upon the recension of the Epistlus of St. Ignatius, as ex- 
hibitud in the Medicean MS., and in the ancient Latin version corresponding 
with it, which is, that the Epistles presumed to be the genuine production of 
that holy Martyr are mixed up with others, which are almost universally al- 
lowed to be spurious. Both in tho Greek aad Latin MSS. all these are placed 
upon the same footing, and no distinction is drawn between them ; and the 
only ground which has hitherto been assumed for their separation has been 
the specification of some of them by Eusebius and his omission of any men- 
tion of the others.” 1 


‘‘ The external evidence from the testimony of manuscripts ia favour of 
the rejected Greek Epistles, with the exception of that to the Philippians, is 
certainly greater than that in favour of those which have been received. 
They are found in all the manuscripts, both Greek and Latin, in the same 
form ; while the others exhibit two distinct and very different recensions, if 
we except the Epistle to Polycarp, in which the variations are very few. Of 
these two recensions the shorter has been most generally received : the cir- 
cumstance of its being shorter seems much to have influenced its reception ; 
and the text of the Medicean Codex and of the two copies of the correspond- 
ing Latin version belonging to Caius College, Cambridge, and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, has been adopted. .. . In all these there is no distinction 
whatever drawn between the former and latter Epistles : all are placed upon 
the same basis ; and there is no ground whatever to conclude either that the 
arranger of the Greek recension or the translator of the Latin version esteemed 
one to be better or more genuine than another. Nor can any prejudice re- 
sult to the Epistles to the Tarsians, to the Antiochians, and to Hero, from 
the circumstance of their being placed after the others in the collection ; for 
they are evidently arranged in chronological order, and rank after the rest as 
having been written from Philippi, at which place Ignatius is said to have ar- 
rived after he had despatched the previous Letters, So far, therefore, as the 
evidence of all the existing copies, Latin as well as Greek, of both the recen- 
sions is to be considered, it is certainly in favour of the rejected Epistles, rather 
than of those which have been retained.” 2 


Proceeding from counter-statements to actual facts, I will very 
brietly show the order in which these Epistles have been found 
in some of the principal MSS. One of the earliest published was 
the ancient Latin version of eleven Epistles edited by J Faber 
Stapulensis in 1498, which was at least quoted in the ninth cen- 
tury, and which in the subjoined table I shall mark A,° and 
which also exhibits the order of Cod. Vat. 859, assigned to the 
eleventh century. The next (B) is a Greek MS. edited by Valen- 


tinus Paczeus in 1557,> and the order at the same time represents 





1 The Ancient Syrian Version, ἄς, 1845, p. xxiv. ἢ, 
2 Corpus Ignat., p. 338. 4 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. ἵν]. 
31b., p. ii. 5 Cureton, Corp. Ten., p. iii, 
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that of the Cod. Pal. 150.1. The third (C) is the ancient Latin 
translation, referred to above, published by Archbishop Usher.* 
The fourth (D) is the celebrated Medicean MS. assigned to the 
eleventh century, and published by Vossius in 1646.3 This also 
represents the order of the Cod. Casanatensis G. V. 14.4 I itali- 
cise the rejected Epistles : 




















A. B. | 0. D. | 
Faper Strap. VaL. Pacaus. USHER. Vossivs. | 
ft ee τς τὸ | 
1. Trallians Mar. Cass. Smyrn. Smyrn. | 
2. Magn. Trallians Polycarp Polycarp 
3. Tarsians Magnes. Kphes. Ephes. | 
4, Philip. Tarsians Magnes. Magnes. | 
5. Philad. Philip. Philad. Philad. | 
6. Smyrn. Philad. | Trallians Trallians | 
7. Polycarp Symrn. | Mar. ad Ign. Mar, ad Ign. | 
8. Antioch. Polycarp [1 gn. ad Mar, Ign. ad Mar. | 
9, Hero Antioch. T'arsians Tarsians. | 
10. Hphes. Hero | Antioch 
11. Romans Ephes. | Hero Ng 
12. Romans | Mart. Ign. | tio 
| 13. ᾿ς Romans | cal 
a a Pi, τς ae il per 
I have given the order in MSS. containing the “ Long Recension ” Ἦν 
as well as the V ossian, because, however much some may desire to rae 
exclude them, the variety of arrangement is notable, and presents ἡ 
features which have an undeniable bearing upon this question. ma 
Taking the Vossian MS., it is obvious that, without any distinction ᾿ς 
whatever between the genuine and the spurious, it contains three A 
of the false Epistles, and does not contain the so-called genuine as 


Epistle to the Romans at all. The Epistle to the Romans, in fact, ΕΓ ΕΣ 
is, to use Dr. Lightfoot’s own expression, “ embedded in the Mar- 
tyrology,” which is as spurious as any of the epistles. This cir- 
cumstance alone would justify the assertion which Dr. Lightfoot 
contradicts. ising 





1 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. lvii. f. 

2 Cureton, Corp. Ignat., p.. vii. f. ἥ 

8 Cureton, Corp. Ign., p. xi. ; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. χχχὶ. ; cf., p. lxii. ; Jacob- : 1A 
son, Patr. Ap. 1., p. xxiii. ; Vosstus, Ep. gen. S. Ign. Mart., Amstel. 1646. ed., 1 

+ Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. lxi, aro 27 
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I must now, in order finally to dispose of this matter of notes, 
turn for a short time to consider objections raised by Dr. Westcott. 
Whilst I have to thank him for greater courtesy, I regret that I 
must point out serious errors into which he has fallen in his state- 
ments regarding my references which, as matters of fact, admit of 
practical test. Before proceeding to them I may make one or two 
general observations. Dr. Westcott says : 


‘‘T may perhaps express my surprise that a writer who is quite capable 
of thinking for himself should have considered it worth his while to burden 
his pages with lists of names and writings, arranged for the most part, alpha- 
betically, which have in very many cases no value whatever for a scholar, 
while they can only oppress the general reader with a vague feeling that all 
‘ profound’ critics are on one side. The questions "Ὁ be discussed must be 
decided by evidence and by argument and not by authority.” 


Now the fact is that hitherto, in England, argument and evi- 
dence have almost been ignored in connection with the great 
question discussed in this work, and it has practically been de- 
cided by the authority of the Church, rendered doubly potent by 
force of habit and transmitted reverence. The orthodox works usu- 
ally written on the subject have, to a very great extent, suppressed 
the objections raised by a mass of learned and independent critics, 
or treated them as insignificant, and worthy of little more than a 
passing word of pious indignation. At the same time, therefore, 
that I endeavour, to the best of my ability, to decide these ques- 
tions by evidence and argument, in opposition to mere ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, I refer readers desirous of further pursuing the 
subject to works where they may find them discussed. I must be 
permitted to add, that I do not consider I uselessly burden my 
pages by references to critics who confirm the views in the text or 
discuss them, for it is right that earnest thinkers should be told 
the state of opinion, and recognize that belief is not so easy and 
matter of course a thing as they have been led to suppose, or the 
unanimity quite so complete as English divines have often seemed 
to represeut it. Dr. Westcott, however, omits to state that I as 
persistently refer to writers who oppose, as to those who favour, 
my own conelusions. 

Dr. Westectt proceeds to make the accusation which I now 
desire to investigate. He says: 


_ “ Writers are quoted as holding on independent grounds an opinion which 
18 Involved in their characteristic assumptions. And more than this, the re- 
ferences are not unfrequently actually misleading, One example will show 
that I do not speak too strongly.”2 





1 A Few Words on ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” Pref. to Hist. of the Canon, 4th 
ed., 1874, p. xix. 
2 7b. ». xix. ἢ, 


3 
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Dr. Westcott has scrutinized this work with great minuteness, 
and, as I shall presently explain, he has selected his example with 
evident care. The idea of illustrating the vast mass of references 
in these volumes by a single instance is somewhat startling, but 
to insinuate that a supposed eontradiction pointed out in one note 
runs through the whole work, as he does, if I rightly understand 
his subsequent expressions, is scarcely worthy of Dr. Westcott, 
although I am sure he does not mean to be unfair. The example 
selected is as follows : 


‘Tt has been demonstrated that Lgnatius was not sent to Rome at all, but 
suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself on the 20th December, A.p., 115,3 when 
he was condemned te be cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in conse- 
quence of the fanatical excitement produced by the earthquake which took 
place on the 13th of that month, 4” 1 

The references in support of these statements are the following : 


3 Baur. Urspr. d. Episc. Tiib. Zeitschr. f. 'Theol. 1838, H. 3, p. 155 anm.; 
Deetschneider, Probabilia, &c., p. 185; Bleek, Hind. N. 7., p. 144; Guericke, 
B’buch. Κι. G., i. p. 148; Hagenbach, Α΄, G., i. p. 113 ἢν; Davidson, Jntrod. N. 
T., i. p. 19; Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. Schr. p. 79; Scholten, Die dlt Zeugnisse, p. 
40, p. 50f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52; H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p. 121 f. 

. 136. 

ὰ 4 Volkmar, ΜΠ  διιοῖι Hinl. Apocr., i. p. 121 ff., 136 f. ; Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff. ; 
Baur. Ursp. d. Episc. ΤᾺ. Zeitschr. f. Th. 1838, H. 3, p. 149f.; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 
1863, i. p. 440, anm. 1. ; Davidson, Jntrod. N. 7., i. p. 19; Scholten, Die dlt 
Zeugnisse, p. 51 f. ; cf. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajans, ἃ. 5. w. 1840, p. 253 ἢ, ; 
Helgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 214, 


Upon this Dr. Westcott remarks : 


‘Such an array of authorities, drawn from different schools, cannot but 
appear overwhelming ; and the fact thai about half of them are quoted twice 
over emphasizes the implied precision of their testimony as to the two points 
affirmed. ”2 


Dr. Westcott, however, has either overlooked cr omitted to 
state the fact that, although some of the writers are quoted twice, 
the two notes differ in almost every particular, many of the names 
in note 3 being absent from note 4, other names being inserted 
in the latter which do not appear in the former, an alteration 
being in most cases made in the place referred to, and the order 
in which the authorities are placed being significantly varied. For 
instance in note 3 the reference to Volkmar is the last, but it is 
the first in note 4; whilst a similar transposition of order takes 
place in his works, and alterations in the pages. The references 
in note 8 ἃ fact, are given for the date occurring in the course 
of the sentence, whilst those in note 4, placed at the end, are in- 
tended to support the whole statement which is made. I must, 
however, explain an omission, which is pretty obvious, but which 








1S. R., i. p. 268. 
2 On the Canon, Preface, 4th ed., p. xx. 
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I regret may have misled Dr. Westcott in regard to note 3,although 
it does not affect note 4. Readers are probably aware that there 
has been, amongst other points, a difference of opinion not only as 
to the place, but also the date of the martyrdom of Ignatius. I 
have in every other case carefully stated the question of date, and 
my omission, in this instance is, I think, the only exception in the 
book, The fact is,that [had originally in the text the words which 
I now add to the note: The martyrdom has been variously dated 
A.D. 107, or A.D. 115-116, but whether assigning the event to 
Rome or to Antioch a majority of critics of all shades of opinion 
have adopted the latter date.” Thinking it unnecessary, under 
the circumstances, to burden the text with this, I removed it 
with the design of putting the statement at the head of the note 
3, with reference to “ A.D. 115” in the text, but unfortunately an 
interruption at the time prevented the completion of this inten- 
tion, as well as the addition of some fuller references to the writers 
quoted, which had been omitted, and the point, to my infinite re- 
gret, was overlooked. The whole of the authorities in note 3, 
therfore, do not support the apparent statement of martyrdom in 
Astioch, although they all confirm the date, for which I really 
referred to them. With this explanation, and marking the omit- 
ted references! by placing them within brackets, I proceed to 
analyze the two notes in contrast with Dr. Westcott’s s.atements, 


Nore 3 ror THE Date A.D. 115-116. 


Dr. Westcorr’s STATEMENTS, | THe TRUTH. 
| 
| Baur, Urspr. ἃ. Episc., Τὰ. 
Zeitschr,, 1838, H. 3 (p. 149 anm.) 
Baur states as the date of the Par- 
thian war, and of Trajan’s visit to 
Rome, ‘‘during which the above 
| order” (the sentence against Igna- 
tius) is said to have been given, a D. 
115 and not a.p. 107. 
‘1, Baur, Urspr. ἃ. Episc. Tiib. Ib., p. 155 anm. 
Zeitschr., 1838, ii. 3, p. 155 anm. After showing the extreme impro- 
In this note, which is too long to | bability of the circumstances under 
quote, there is nothing, so far as I | which the letters to the Smyrnaans 
see, in any way bearing upon the | and to Polycarp are said to have been 
history2 except a passing supposi- | written, Baur points out the addi- 





tion ‘wenn. . . Ignatius im. J. | tional difficulty in regard to the lat- 
116 an ihn [Polycarp] . . . ter that, if Polycarp died in a.p. 
schrieb, mae 167 in his 86th year, and Ignatius 


iN Ren  ...»...... 


1 These consist only of an additional page of Baur’s work first quoted, ard a re- 
ference to another of his works quoted in the second note, but accidentally left out 
of the note 3, 

21 take the liberty of patting these words in italics to call attention to the 
assertion opposed to what I find in the note, 
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“2, Bretschneider, Probabilia, x. 
p- 185. ‘Pergamus ad Ignatium 
‘qui circa annum cavi obirsse dicitur.’ 

**3, Bleek, Hinl. N. 7, p. 144 
[p. 142 ed. 1862] ‘. In den 
‘Briefen des Ignatius Bischofes von 
‘ Antiochien, der unter Trajan gegen 
£115 2 Rom als Martyrer starb.’ 

“4, Guericke, Handb. K. G., i. p. 
148 [p. 177 ed. 3, 1838, the edition 
wihich Ihave used]. ‘ Ignatius, Bis- 
‘ choff von Antiochien (Euseb., H. E., 
‘iii. 36), welcher wegen seines stand- 
‘haften Bekenntnisses Christi unter 
‘Trajan 115 nach Rom gefiihrt, wnd 
‘hier 116 im Colossewm von Liwen 
‘ zerrissen wurde (vgl. ὃ 23, i.)’ [where 
the same statement is repeated]. 

“ἐδ, Hagenbach, K.G., i. 113 f. [I 


have not been able to see the book | 


referred to, but in his Lectures Die 
christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahr- 
hunderte,! 1853 [pp. 122 ff.] Hagen- 
bach me? tions the difficulty which 
has been ‘elt as to the execution at 
Rome, while an execution at Antioch 
might have been simpler and more 
impressive, and then quotes Gieseler’s 
solution, and passes on with ‘ Wei 
dem auch see.’} 








SIXTH EDITION, 


ΤῊΝ Tron. 


wrote to him as already Bishop of 
Smyrna in a.p, 116, he must have 
become Bishop at least in his 35th 
year, and continued so for upwards 
of half a century. The inference is 
clear that if Ignatius died so much 
earlier as A.D. 107 it involves the still 
greater improbability that Polycarp 
must have become Bishop of Smyrna 
at latest in his 26th year, which is 
scarcely to be maintained, and the 
later date is thus obviously sup- 
ported, 

(Ib., Gesch. christ. 
440 anm. 1). 

Baur supports the assertion that 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom in An- 
tioch, a.p. 115. 

The same. 


Kirche, i. p. 


Bleek, Ein). N..T., p. 144. 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom at 
Rome under Trajan, a.p. 115. 


Guericke, H’buch K.G.,i. p. 148. 

Ignatius was sent to Rome, under 
Trajan, a.D. 115, and was destroyed 
by lions in the Coliseum, a.p. 116. 


Hagenbach, K. G., 1869, p. 118 f. 
“* He (Ignatius) may have filled his 
office about 40 years when the Em- 


| peror, in the year 115 (according to 


others still earlier) came to Antioch. 
It was during his war against the Par- 
thians.” [Hagenbach states some of 
the arguments for and against the 
martyrdom in Antioch, and the jour- 
ney to Rome, the former of which he 
seems to consider more probable. } 


1 It is the same work, | believe, subsequently published in an extended form, 
The work I quote is entitled “ Kirchengeschichte der ersten sechs Jahrhunderte,” 
Dritte, umgearbeitete Auf lage, 1869, and is part of a course of lectures carrying 


the history to the 19th century, 
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“6, Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 
19, ‘All[the Epistles of Ignatius] 
‘are posterior to Ignatius himself, 
‘who was not thrown to the wild 
‘ beasts in the amphitheatre at Rome 
‘by command of Trajan, but at Anti- 
‘och on December 20, a.p. 115. The 
‘ Epistles were written after 150 .p.’ 
[For these peremptory statements no 
authority whatever is adduced]. 

‘7, Mayerhoff, Hinl. Patr. Schr., 
Ρ. 79. ‘. . . Ignatius, der spéites- 

tens 117 zw Rom den Miéirtyrertod 
on | | rs 

“8, Scholten, Die dlt, Zeugnisse, 
p. 40, mentions 115 as the year of Ig- 
natius’ death: p.50f. The Ignatian 
letters are rejected partly ‘ weil sie 
‘eine Miartyrer-reise des Ignatius 
‘nach Rom melden, deren schon friiher 
‘erkanntes ungeschichtliches Wesen 
‘durch Volkmar’s'*nicht ungegriin- 
‘dete Vermuthung um so wahrschein- 
‘licher wird. Darnach scheint nim- 
‘lich Ignatius nicht zu Rom auf Be- 
‘fehl des sanftmiithigen Trajans, 
‘sondern zu Antiochia selbst, in 


‘Fulge eines am dreizehnten Decem- | 


‘ber 115 eingetretenen Erdbebens, 
‘als Opfer eines abergliubischen 
‘ Volkswahns am zwanzigsten Decem- 
‘ber dieses Jahres im Amphitheater 
‘den wilden Thieren zur Beute iiber- 
‘liefert worden zu sein.’ 

9. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
52. [p. 52 6111 [This boo’ I have 
not been able to consult, but from 
secondary references I gather that it 
repeats the arguments given under 
the next reference. | 

“10. Volkmar, Handb.  Binl. 
Apocr., p. 121 ἢ, p. 186. ‘Kin 
‘Haupt der Gemeinde zu Antiochia, 
‘Ignatius, wurde wihrende Trajan 
‘dortselbst iiberwinterte, am 20. De. 
‘rember den Thieren vorgeworfen, 
‘in Folge der durch das Erdbeben 
‘vom 13. Dezember 115 gegen die 
“ ἄθεοι erweckten Volkswuth, ein Op. 
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Davidson, Introd, N.T.,i. p. 19. 

The same as opposite, 

These ‘ peremptory statements’ are 
of course based upon what is con- 
sidered satisfactory evidence, though 
it may not be adduced here. 


Mayerhoff, Ein. petr. Schr. p. 79. 
Ignatius suffered martyrdom in 
Rome at latest a.p. 117. 


Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40, 
states A.D, 115 as the date of Igna- 
tius’ death. At p. 50 he repeats this 
statement, and gives his support to 
the view that his martyrdom took 
place in Antioch on the 20th Decem- 
ber, A.D. 115. 


Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52, 
affirms the martyrdom at Antioch, 
20th December, 115. 


Ib., H’buch Einl. Apocr., p, 121 f., 
affirms the martyrdom at Antioch, 
20th December, 115. 


1 I do not know why Dr, Westcott adds the ‘‘ff” to my reference, out 1 pre: 


sume it is taken from note 4, where the reference is given to “" 
shows how completely he has failed to see the different chject of the two notes. 


. 52 δ." This 
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‘fer zugleich der Siegesfeste des Par- 
‘ thicus, welche die J udith-Erzihlung 
‘(i. 16) andeutet, Dio (c. 24 f. vgl. ο. 
‘10) voraussetat. . . .” 

‘*p, 136, The same statement is Ib., p. 186. The same statement, 
repeated briefly. Ἢ with fuller chronological evidence. 





It will thus be seen that the whole of these authorities confirm 
the later date assigned to the martyrdom, and that Baur, in the 
note in which Dr. Westcott finds “nothing in any way bearing 
upon the history except a passing supposition,” really ἐξ tea a 
weighty argument for it and against the earlier date, and as Dr. 
Westcott considers, rightly, that argument should decide every- 
thing, Iam surprised that he has not perceived the propriety of 
my referring to arguments as well as statements of evidence. 

To sum up the opinions expressed, I may state that whilst all 
the nine writers support the later date, for which purpose they 
were quoted three of them (Bleek, Guericke, and M _ rhoff) as- 
cribe the martyrdom to Rome, one (Bretschneider, tions no 
place, one (Hagenbach) is doubtful, but leans to Antioch, and the 
other four declare for the martyrdom. in Antioch. Nothing, how- 
ever, could show more conclusively the purpose of note 3, which 
I have explained, than this very contradiction, and the fact that 
I claim for the general statement in the text, regarding the mar- 
tyrdom in Antioch itself in opposition to the legend of the journey 
to and death in Rome, only the authorities in note 4, which I 








shall now proceed to analyse in contrast with Dr. Westcott’s 2. 
statements, and here I beg the favour of the reader’s attention. Zeit 
Nore 4. : -- ' 

Dr. Westrcort’s StaTEMENTS. Tue True. , the 

as a 

1. Volkmar : see above. Volknar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. E cred 
ΠΡ. 121 ff, 136 ἢ, 4 he | 

| _ It will be observed on turning to anit} 

the passage ‘‘above” (10); to which Traj 

Dr. Westcott refers, that he quotes tent 

a single sentence containing merely tius 

| ἃ concise statement of facts, and : stan 

that no indication is given to the 1 char 

| reader that there is anything beyond Ἷ tory 

| it. At p. 186 ‘the same statement 2 all a 

is repeated briefly.” Now either Dr. : tion. 

Westcott, whilst bringing a most ; he 1 

serious charge against my work, 4 (p. 1 


based upon this ‘ono example,” has 
actually not taken the trouble to 


1 On the Canon, Pref. 4th ed. p. xxi. f. 
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Zeitschr. , 1838, ii. H. 3, p. 149 f. 

In this passage Baur discusses 
generally the historical character of 
the martyrdom, which he considers, 
as a whole, to be ‘ doubtful and in- 
credible.’ To establish this result 
he notices the relation of Christi- 
anity to the Empire in the time of 
Trajan, which he regards as inconsis- 
tent with the condemnation of Igna- 
tius ; and the improbable circum- 
stances of the journey. The personal 
characteristics, the letters, the his- 
tory of Ignatius, are, in his opinion, 
alla mere creation of the imagina- 
tion. The utmost he allows is that 


he may have suffered martyrdom. 
(p. 169.) 
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examine my reference to “ pp. 121 ff., 
136 f.,” and p. 50 ff., ‘o which he 
would have found himself there 


| directed, or he has acted towards 








me with a want of fairness which I 
venture to say he will be the first 
to regret, when he considers the 
facts. 

Would it be divined from the 
words opposite, ard the sentence 
“above” that Volkmar enters into 
an elaborate argument, extending 
over a dozen closely printed pages, 
to prove that Ignatius was not sent 
to Rome at all, but suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Antioch itself on the 
20th December, a. p. 115, probably 
as a sacrifice to the superstitious 
fury of the people against the ἄθεοι, 
excited by the earthquake which 


| vecurred on the thirteenth of that 


month? I shall not here attempt 
to give even an epitome of the 
reasoning, as I shall presently repro- 
duce some of the arguments of Volk- 
mar and others in a more condensed 
and consecutive form. 

10., Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff. 

Volkmar repeats the affirmations 
which he had fully argued in the 


| ab k and elsewhere. 
2. Baur, Uraprung d. Episc., Tiib. | Bia Use aL iin 


Baur, Urspr. ἃ. Epise., Tiib, 


| Zeitschr., 1838, H. 3, p. 149 f. 


Baur enters into a long and min- 
ute examination of the historical 
character of the martyrdom of Ig- 
natius, and of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, and pronounces the whole to 


| be fabulous, and more especially the 


representation of his sentence and 
martyr-journey to Rome. He shows 
that, while isolated cases of condem- 
nation to death, under certain cir- 
cumstances, which occurred during 


| Trajan’s reign may justify the mere 


tradition that he suffered martyrdom, 
there is no instance recorded in 


| which a Christian was condemned to 


be sent to Rome to be cast to the 
beasts ; that such a sentence is op- 
posed to all historical data of the 
reign of Trajan, and to all that is 
known of his character and principles; 
and that the whole of the statements 
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3. Baur, Geech. chr. Kirche, 1863, 
i. p. 440 anm. 1. 

‘Die Verurtheilung ad _bestias 
‘und die Abfiihrung dazu nach 


‘Rom . . . mag auch unter 
‘Trajan nichts zu ungewdénliches 
‘gewesen sein, aber . . . bleibt 


‘die Geschichte seines Martyrer- 
‘thums auch nach der Vertheidi- 
‘gung derselben von Lipsius ; 
‘hochst © unwahrscheinlich. Das 
‘Factische ist wohl nur das Igna- 
‘tius im J. ‘15, als Trajan in 
‘Antiochien tiverwinterte, in Folge 
‘des Erdbebens in diesem Jahr, in 
‘ Antiochien selbst als ein Opfer 
‘der Volkswuth zum Miartyrer 
wurde, 
4. Davidson : see above. 


5. Scholten ; see above. 
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6. Franke, Zur Geschr. Trajan’s, | 


a 


Tue TRUTH. 


regarding the supposed journey dir- 
ectly discredit the story. The argu- 
ment is much too long and elaborate 
+o reproduce here, but I shall pres- 
ently make use of some parts of it. 

Ib., Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, i. 
p. 440 anm. 1. 

‘The reality is ‘wohl nur’ that in 
the year 115, when Trajan wintered 
in Antioch, Ignatius suffered seat fe 
dom in Antioch itself, as a sacrifice 
to popular fury consequent on the 
earthquake of that year. The rest 
was developed out of the reference 


| to Trajan for the glorification of 


martyrdom.” 


Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19. 

‘All (the Epistles) are posterior 
to Ignatius himself, who was not 
thrown to the wid beasts in the 
amphitheatre at Rome by command 
of Trajan, but at Antioch, on De- 
cember 20th, 4.p. 115. 

Scholten, ‘vie alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51f. 

The Igratian Epistles are declared 
to be spurious for various reasons, 
but partly ‘‘ because they mention a 
martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome, 
the unhistorical character of which, 
already earlie: recognized (see Baur, 
Urspr. des Episc., 1838, p. 147 ff., 
Die ign. Brieie, 1848, Schwegler, 
Nachap. Zeitalt., ii. p. 169 ff., Hil- 
genfeld, Apost. Viter, p. 210 ff, 
Réville, Le Lien, 1856, No. 18—22), 
is made all the more probable by 


| Volkmar’s not groundless conjecture, 


According to it Ignatius is reported 


| to have become the prey of wild 


beasts on the 20th December, 115, 
nc’ in the amphithea’~e in Rome by 
order of the mild Tra,an, ‘ut in An- 
tioch itself, as the v*ctim of supersti- 
tious popular fury consequent on an 
earthquake which occurred τὶ the 
1°th December of that year.” 

“Of. Franke, Zur Gesche. Trajan’s 
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1840 [1837], p. 253 f. [A discussion | 1840. This is a mere comparative 
of the date of the beginning of Tra- | reference to establish the important 
jan’s Parthian war, which he fixesin | point of the date of the Parthian 


—_— 
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res- A.D. 115, but he decides nothing | war and Trajan’s visit to Antioch. 

t. directly as to the time of Ignatius’ | Dr. Westcott omits the “ Cf.” 
yy 1 martyrdom. } 

: 7. Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. Hilgenjeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 214 

tn 214 [pp. 210 8.1. Hilgenfeld points | ff. Hilgenfeld strongly supports 

red | out the objection to the narrative | Baur’s argument which is referred 

tyr- in the Acts of the Martyrdom, the | to above, and while declaring the 

ince origin of which he refers to the | whole story of Ignatius, and more 

the perzod between Eusebius and Je- | especially the journey to Rome, in- 

rest rome: setting aside this detailed | credible, he considers the mere fact 

ence narrative he considers the histori- | that Ignatius suffered martyrdom 

. οὗ cal character of the general state- | the only point regarding which 

ments in the letters. The mode of | the possibility has been made out. 

punishment by a provincial governor | He shows! that the martyrology 

causes some difticulty : ‘ bedenklich- | states the 20th December as the day 

5 ‘er,’ he continues, ‘ ist jedenfalls der | of Ignatius’ death, and that his re- 

‘andre Punct, die Versendung nach | mains were buried at Antioch, where 

‘Rom.’ Why was the punishment | they still were in the days of Chry- 

not carried out at Antioch! Would | sostom and Jerome. He argues from 

it be likely that under an Emperor | all that is known of the reign and 

19. like Trajan a prisoner like Ignatius | character of Trajan, that such a sen- 

ere would be sent to Rome to fight inthe | tence from the Emperor himself, is 

» not amphitheatre? The circun:stences of | quite unsupported and inconceivable. 

a the journey as described ave most | A provincial Governor might have 

De improbable. Theaccount of the per- | condemned him ad bestias, but in any 


secution itself is beset by difficulties. | case the transmission to Rome is 
Having set out these objections he | more doubtful. He shows, however, 
leaves the question, casting doubt | that the whole story is inconsistent 
(like Baur) upon the whole history, | with historical facts, and the circum- 
and gives no support to the bold | stances vf the journey incredible. 

affirmation of a martyrdom “at It is impossible to give even a 
Antioch, on December 20th, a.p. | sketch of this argument, which ex- 
115.” tends over five long pages, but al- 
though Hilyenfeld does ν΄, directly 
refer to the theory of the marty:dom 
in Antioch itself, his reasoning fore- 
ibly points to that conclusion, and 
forms part of the converging trains 
of reasoning which result in that 
“demonstration” which 1 assert. I 
will presently make use of some of 
his arguments. 





At the close of this analysis Dr. Westcott sums up the result 
as follows : 


“In this case, therefore, again, Volkmar alone offers vay arguments in sup- 
port of the statement in the text ; and the final resu’t of the references is, 











1 p, 213. 
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that the alleged ‘demonstration’ is, at the most, what Scholten calls ‘a 
not groundless conjecture.’ ”! 


It is scarcely possible to imagine a more comp'ste misrepresen- 
tation of the fact than the statement that “ Volkmar alone offers 
any argument in support of the statement in the text,” and it is 
incomprehensible upon any ordinary theory. My mere sketch 
cannot possibly convey an adequate idea of the elaborate argu- 
ments of Volkmar, Baur, and Hilgenfeld, but I hope to state their 
main features, a few pages on. With regard of Dr. Westcott’s 
remark on the “alleged ‘demonstration,’” it must be evident that 
when a writer states anything to be “ demonstrated ” he expresses 
his own belief. It is impossible to secure absolute unanimity of 
opinion, and the only question in such a case is whether I refer 
to writers, in connection with the circumstances which I affirm to 
be demonstrated, whe advance arguments and evidence bearing 
upon it. A critic is quite at liberty to say that the arguments 
are insufficient, but he is not at liberty to deny that there are any 
arguments at all when the elaborate reasoning of men like Volk- 
mar, Baur and Hilgenfeld is referred to. Therefore, when he goes 
on to say : 


“Ὁ It seems quite needless to multiply comments on these results. Anyone 
who will candidly consider this analysis will, I believe, agree with me in 
thinking that such a style of annotation, which runs through the whole work, 
is justly characterized as frivolous and misleading.”’2 


Dr. Westcott must excuse my retorting that, not my annotation, 
but his own criticism of it, endorsed by Professor Lightfoot, 
is, “frivolous and misleading,” and I venture to hope that this 
analysis, tedious as it has been, may once for all establish the 
propriety and substantie] accuracy of my references. 

As Dr. Westcott does not advance any further arguments of 
his own in regard to the Lgnatian-controversy, I may now return 
to Dr. Lightfoot, and complete my reply to his objections ; but I 
must do sc with extreme brevity, as I have already devoted too 
much space to this subject, and must now come to a close. To 
the argument that it is impossible to suppose that soldiers such as 
the “ten leopards” described in the Epistles would allow a pri- 
soner, condemned to wild beasts for professing Christianity, dehi- 





1 On the Canon, Preface 4th ed. p. xxiv. Dr. Westcott adds, in a note, “Tt 
may be worth while to add that in spite of the profuse display of learning in con- 
nexion with Ignatius, I do not see even in the second edition any reference to the 
full and elaborate work of Zahn.” I might reply to this that my MS. had left my 
hands before Zahn’s work had reached τ οἰκο, but, moreover, the work contains 
nothing new to which reference was necessary. 
2 On the Canon, Preface, 4th ed. p, xxv. 
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berately to write long epistles at every stage of his journey, pro- 
mulgating the very doctrines for which he was condemned, as 
well as to hold the freest intercourse with deputations from the 
various Churches, Dr. Lightfoot advances arguments, derived 
from Zaln, regarding the Roman procedure in cases that are said 
tobe “krown.” These cases, however, are neither analogous, nor 
have they the force which is assumed. That Christians impri- 
soned for their religious belief should receive their nourishment, 
while in prison from friends, is anything but extraordinary, and 
that bribes should secure access to them in many cases, and some 
mitigation of suffering, is possible. The case of Ignatius, how- 
ever, is very different. If the meaning of ot καὶ εὐεργετούμενοι 
χείρους γίνονται be that, although receiving bribes, the “ ten leopards” 
only became more cruel, the very reverse of the leniency and 
mild treatment ascribed to the Roman procedure is described by 
the writer himself as actually taking place, and certainly nothing 
approaching a parallel to the correspondence of pseudo-Ignatius 
can be pointed out in any known instance. The case of Saturus 
and Perpetua, even if true, is no confirmation, the circumstances 
being very different ;1 but in fact there is no evidence whatever 
that the extant history was written by either of them,? but on 


the contrary, I maintain every reason to believ that it was not. 

Dr. Lightfoot advances the instance of ? a case in point 
of a Christian prisoner treated with gre: ration, and who 
“ writes letters freely, receives visits frou | muni- 
cates with churches and individuals as he desir ree- 
ly possible to imagine two cases more dissimilai (ua those of 
pseudo-Ignatius and Paul, as narrated in the “ Ac the 


Apostles,” although doubtless the story of the former has "66 } 
framed upon some of the lines of the latter. Whilst Ignat 

is condemned to be cast to the wild beasts as a Christian, Pan 
not condemned at all, but stands in the position of a Roman \ 
zen, rescued from infuriated Jews (xxiii. 27), repeatedly de- 
clared by his judges to have done nothing worthy of death οἱ 
of bonds (xxv. 25, xxvi. 31), and who might have been set at | 
berty but that he had appealed to Cesar (xxv, 11 f., xxvi. 32 
His position was one which secured the sympathy of the Roman 
soldiers, Ignatius “ fights with beasts from Syria even unto Rome.” 
and is cruelly treated by his “ten leopards,” but Paul is repre- 
sented as receiving very different treatment. Felix commands 
that his own people should be allowed to come and minister to 
him (xxiv, 23), and when the voyage is commenced it is said that 


: Ruinart, Acta Mart., p. 137 ff. ; cf. Baronius, Mart. Rom., 1631, p. 152. 
: Cf. Larduer, Credibility, &c.’ Works, iii, p. 3. 
3 “Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 349. 
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Julius, who had charge of Paul, treated him courteously, and 
gave him liberty to go to see his friends at Sidon (xxvii. 3). At 
Rome he was allowed to live by himself with a single soldier to 
guard him (xxviii. 16), and he continued for two years in his own 
hired house (xxviii. 28). These circumstances are totally dif- 
ferent from those under which the Epistles of Ignatius are said 
to have been written. 

“ But the most powerful testimony,” Dr. Lightfoot goes on to 
say, “is derived from the representations of a heathen writer.” ὦ 
The case of Peregrinus, to which he refers, seems to me even more 
unfortunate than that of Paul. Of Peregrinus himself, historically, 
we really know little or nothing, for the account of Lucian is 
scarcely received as serious by any one. Lucian narrates that 
this Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, having been guilty 
of parricide and other crimes, found it convenient to leave his 
own country. In the course of his travels he fell in with Chris- 
tians and learnt their doctrines, and according to Lucian, the 
Christians soon were mere children in his hands, so that he be- 
came in his own person, “prophet, high-priest, and ruler of a 
synagogue,” and further “they spoke of him as a god, used him 
as a law-giver, and elected hin their chief man.”? After a time 
he was put in prison for his new faith, which Lucian says was 
a real service to him afterwards in his impostures. During the 
time he was in prison, he is said to have received those services 
from Christians which Dr. Lightfoot quotes. Peregrinus was af- 
terwards set at liberty by the Governor of Syria, who loved phil- 
osophy,’ and travelled about living in great comfortattheexpense of 
the Christians, until at last they quarrelled i in consequence, Lucian 
thinks, of his eating some forbidden food. Finally, Peregrinus 
ended his career by throwing himself into the flames of a funeral 
pile during the Olympian games, An earthquake is said to have 
taken place at the time; a ‘vulture flew out from the pile crying 
out with a human voice; and shortly after Peregrinus rose again 
and appeared clothed in white raiment unhurt by the fire. 

Now this writing, of which I have given the barest sketch, is 
a direct satire upon Christians, or even, as Baur affirms, “a parody 
of the history of Jesus.”"4 There are no means of ascertaining 
that any of the events of the Christian career of Peregrinus 
were true, but it is obvious that Lucian’s policy was to exaggerate 
the facility of access to prisoners, as well »s the assiduity and at- 
tention of the Christians to Peregrinus, tle ease with which they 
were duped being the chief point of the satire. 





1 *‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 350. 
2 De Morte Peregr., 11. 3 1b, 14. 
4 Gesch, chr. Kirche, i. p. 410 f. 
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There is another circumstance which must be mentioned. Lu- 
cian’s account of Peregrinus is claimed by supporters of the Ig- 
natian Epistles as evidence for them.' “The singular correspond - 
ence in this narrative with the account of Ignatius, combined 
with some striking coincidences of expression,” they argue, show 
“that Lucian was acquainted with the Ignatian history, if not 
with the Ignatian letters.” These are the words of Dr. Lightfoot, 
although he guards himself, in referring to this argument, by the 
words: “if it be true,” and does not express his own opinion ; but 
he goes on to say: “ At all events it is conclusive for the matter 
in hand, as showing that Christian prisoners were treated in the 
very way described in these epistles.” On the contrary, it is in 
no case conclusive of anything, If it were true that Lucian em- 
ployed, as the basis of his satire, the Ignatian Kpistles and Martyr- 
ology, it is clear that his narrative cannot be used as independent 
testimony for the truth of the statements regarding the treat- 
ment of Christian prisoners. On the other hand, as this cannot 
be shown, his story remains a mere satire with very little histori- 
eal value. Avart from all this, however, the case of Peregrinus, 
aman confined in prison for a short time, under a favourable go v- 
ernor, and not pursued with any severity, is no parallel to that 
of Ignatius condemned ad bestias and, according to his own ex- 
press statement, cruelly treated by the “ ten leopards;” and fur- 
ther the liberty of pseudo-Ignatius, must greatly have exceeded 
all that is said of P:regrinus, if he was able to write such epis- 
tles, and hold such free intercourse as they represent. 

I will now, in the briefest manner possible, indicate the argu- 
ments of the writers referred to in the note’ attacked by Dr. West- 
cott, in which he cannot find any relevancy, but which, in my 
opinion, demonstrate that Ignatius was not sent to Rome ac all, 
but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself. The reader who wishes 
to go minutely into the matter must be good enough to consult 
the writers there cited, and I will only sketch the case here, with- 
out specifically indicating the source of each argument. Where 
I add any particulars 1 wil, when nevessary, give my authorities. 
The Ignatian Epistles and martyrologies set forth that, during a 
general persecution of Christians, in Syria, at least, Ignatius was 
condemned by Trajan, when he wintered in Antioch during the 
Parthian War, to be taken to Rome and cast to wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. Instead of being sent to Rome by the short sea 
voyage, he is represented as taken thither by the long and incom- 





1 See for instance, Denzinger, Ueber die Aechtheit ἃ, bish. Textes d. Ignat. 
Briefe, 1849, p. 87 ff. ; Zahn, Ignatius v. Ant., 1873, p. 517 ff. 

2 **Contemporary Review,” Poorasry. 1875, p. 350 ἔ 
38. R., i. p. 268, note 4. 
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parably more difficult land route. The ten soldiers who guard 
him are described by himself as only rendered more cruel by the 
presents made to them to secure kind treatment for him, so that 
not in the amphitheatre only, but all the way from Syria to Rome, 
by night and day, by sea and land, he “fights with beasts.” 
Notwithstanding this severity, the Martyr freely receives deputa- 
tions from the various Churches, who, far from being molested, 
are able to have constant intercourse with him, and even to ac- 
company him in his journey. He not only converses with these 
freely, but he is represented as writing long Epistles to the vari- 
ous Churches which, instead of containing the last exhortations 
and farewell words which might be considered natural from 
the expectant martyr, are filled with advanced views of Church 
government, and the dignity of the episcopate. These circum- 
stances at the outset, excite grave suspicions of the truth of the 
documents, and of the story which they set forth. 

When we inquire whether the alleged facts of the case are sup- 
ported by historical data, the reply is emphatically adverse. All 
that is known of the treatment of Christians during the reign of 
Trajan, a well as of the character of the Emperor, is opposed to 
the supposition that Ignatius could have been condemned by 
Trajan himself, or even by a provincial governor, to be taken to 
ome and there cast to the beasts. It is well known that under 
Trajan there was no general persecution of Christians, although 
there may have been instances in which prominent members of 
the body were either punished or fell victims to popular fury and 
superstition! An instance of this kind was the martyrdom of 
Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, reported by Hegesippus. He was 
notcondemned 1d bestias, however, and much less deported to Rome 
for the purpose. Why should Ignatius have been so exception- 
ally treated ? In fact, even during the persecutions under Marcus 
Aurelius, although Christians in. Syria were frequently enough 
cast to the beasts, there is no instance recorded in which any one 
condemned to this fate was sent to Rome. Such a sentence is 
quite at variance with the clement claracter of Trajan and his 
principles of government. Neander, in a passage quoted by 
Baur, says: “ As he (Trajan), like Pliny, considered Christianity 
mere fanaticism, he also probably thought that if severity were 
combined with clemency, if too much noise were not made about 
it, the open demonstration not left unpunished but also minas 
not stirred = Ῥ by pemocution, the fanatical enthusiasm would 








1 Dean Milman Says: “ Trajan, indeed, is absolved, at least by the almost gen- 
eral voice of antiquity, from the crime of persecuting the Christians.” Ina note, 
he adds; ‘‘ Excepting of Ignatius, probably of Simeon of Jerusalem, there is no 
authentic martyrdom in the reign of Trajan,”—Hist. of Christianity, 1867, ii. Ἀν 
103. 
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most easily cool down, and the matter by degrees come to an 
end.”! This was certainly the policy which mainly characterized 
his reign. Now not only would such a severe sentence have 
been contrary to such principles, but the agitation excited would 
have been enormously increased by sending the martyr a long 
journey by land through Asia, and allowing him to pass through 
some of the principal cities, hold constant intercourse with the 
various Christian communities, and address long epistles to them. 
With the fervid desire for martyrdom then prevalent, such a 
journey would have been a triumphal progress, spreading every- 
where excitement and enthusiasm. It may not be out of place, 
as an indication of the results of impartial examination, to point 
out that Neandex’s inability to accept the Ignatian epistles largely 
rests on his disbelief of the whole tradition of this sentence and 
martyr-journey. “ We do not recognize the Emperor Trajan in 
this narrative,’ (the martyrology) he says, “ therefore cannot but 
doubt everything which is related by this document, as well as 
that, during this reign, Christians can have been cast to the wild 
beasts.” 

If, for a moment, we suppose that, instead of being condemned 
by Trajan himself, Ignatius received his sentence from a_pro- 
vincial governor, the story does not gain greater probability. It 
is not credible that such an official would have ventured to act so 
much in opposition to the spirit of the Emperor’s government. 
Besides, if such a governor did pronounce so severe a sentence, 
why did he not execute it in Antioch? Why send the prisoner 
to Rome? By doing so he made all the more conspicuous a 
severity which was not likely to be pleasing to the clement Tra- 
jan. The cruelty which dictated a condemnation ad bestias would 
have been more gratified by execution on the spot, and there is 
besides no instance known, even during the following general per- 
secution, of Christians being sent for execution in Rome. The 
transport to Rome is in no case credible, and the utmost. that can 
be admitted is, that Ignatius, like Simeon of Jerusalem, may have 
been condemned to death during this reiga, more especially if the 
event be associated with some sudden outbreak of superstitious 
fury against the Christians, to which the martyr may at once 
have falien a victim. We are not without indications of such a 
case operating in the case of Ignatius. 

1018 generally admitted that the date of Trajan’s visit to Autioch 
is A.D. 115, when he wintered there during the Parthian war. An 
earthquake occurred on the 13th December of that year, which 
was well calculated to excite popular superstition. _ It may not 
be out of place to quote here the account of the earthquake given 





1. G., 1842, i. p. 171. 2K, G. i, p. 172 αὐτὰ, 
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by Dean Milman, who, although he mentions a different date, and 
adheres to the martyrdom in Rome, still associates the condem- 
nation of Ignatius with the earthquake. He says: ‘ Neverthe- 
less, at that time there were circumstances which account with 
singular likelihood for that sudden outburst of persecution in 
Antioch, . . . At this very time an earthquake, more than 
usually terrible and destructive, shook the cities of the Kast. 
Antioch suffered its most appalling ravages—Antioch, crowded with 
the legionaries prepared for the Emperor’s invasion of the East, 
with ambassadors and tributary kings from all parts of the East. 
The city shook through all its streets; houses, palaces, theatres, 
temples fell crashing down. Many were killed; the Consul Pedo 
died of his hurts. The Emperor himself hardly escaped through 
a window, and took refuge in the Circus, where he passed some 
days in the open air. Whence this terrible blow but from the 
wrath of the Gods, who must be appeased by unusual sacrifices ? 
This was towards the end of January; early in February the 
Christian Bishop, Ignatius, was arrested. We know how, during 
this century, at every period of public calamity, whatever that 
calamity might be, the cry of the panic-stricken Heathens was, 
‘The Christians to the lions!’ It may be that, in Trajan’s 
humanity, in order to prevent a general massacre by the in- 
furiated populace, or to give greater solemnity to the sacrifice, the 
execution was ordered to take place, not in Antioch, but in 
Rome.” 1 1 contend that these reasons, on the contrary, render 
execution in Antioch infinitely more probable. To continue how- 
ever: the earthquake occurred on the 13th, and the martyrdom 
of Ignatius took place on the 20th December, just a week after 
the earthquake. His remains, as we know from Chrysostom and 
others, were, as an actual fact, interred at Antioch. The natural 
inference is that the martyrdom, the only part of the Ignatian 
story which is credible, occurred not in Rome hut in Antioch 
itself, in consequence of the superstitious fury against the ἄθεοι 
aroused by the earthquake. 

I will now go more into the details of the brief statements I have 
just made, and here we come for the first time to John Malalas. 
In the first place he mentions the occurrence of the earthquake on 
the 13th December. I will quote Dr. Lightfoot’s own rendering 
of his further important statement. He says: 


“The words of John Malalas are: 


“ὁ ὁ The same king Trajan was residing in the same city (Antioch) when the 
visitation of God (i.e. the earthquake) occurred. And at that time the holy 
Ignatius, the bishop of the city of Antioch, was martyred (or bore testimony, 








1 Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 101 f. e 
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diudorsones) before him (ἐπὶ αὐτοῦ) ; for he was exasperated against him, because 
he reviled him,’”’! 


Dr. Lightfoot endeavours in every way to discredit this state- 
ment. He argues that Malalas tells foolish stories about other 
matters, and, therefore, is not to be believed here; but so simple 
a piece of information may well be correctly conveyed by a writer 
who elsewhere may record stupid traditions.2 If the narrative 
of foolish stories and fabulous traditions is to exclude belief in 
everything else stated by those who relate them, the whole of 
the Fathers are disposed of at one fell swoop, for they all do so. 
Dr. Lightfoot also asserts that the theory of the cause of the 
martyrdom advanced by Volkmar “ receives no countenance from 
the story of Malalas, who gives a wholly different reason—the 
irritating language used to the Empero.."* On the other hand, 
it in no way contradicts it, for Ignatius can only have “ reviled ” 
Trajan when brought before him, and his being taken before him 
may well have been caused by the fury excited by the earthquake, 
even if the language of the Bishop influenced his condemnation ; 
the whole statement of Malalas is in perfect harmony with the 
theory in its details, and in the main, of course, directly supports 
it. Then Dr. Lightfoot actually makes use of the following ex- 
traordinary argument : 


‘* But it may be worth while adding that the error of Malalas is capable of 
easy explanation. He has probably misinterpreted some earlier authority, 
whose language lent itself to misinterpretation. The words μαρτυρεῖν, uap- 
τυρία, which were afterwards used especially of martyrdom, had in the 
earlier ages a wider sense, including other modes of witnessing to the faith : 
the expression ἐπὶ Tpaiavov again is ambiguous and might denote either 
‘during the reign of Trajan,’ or ‘in the presence of Trajan,’ A blundering 
writer like Malalas might have stumbled over either expression.’ 


This is a favourite device. In case his abuse of poor Malalas 
should not sufficiently discredit him, Dr. Lightfoot attempts to 
explain away his language. It would be difficult indeed to show 
that the words μαρτυρεῖν, μαρτυρὶα, already used in that sense iv 
the New Testament, were not, at the date at which any record 
of the martyrdom of Ignatius which Malalas could have had 
before him was written, employed to express martyrdom, when 
applied to such a case, as Dr. Lightfoot indeed has in the first 
instance rendered the phrase. Even Zahn, whom Dr. Lightfoot 


= 80 implicitly follows, emphatically decides against him on both 
points. “The ἐπὶ αὐτοῦ together with τότε can only signify ‘coram 





1 p. 276 (Ed, Bonn), ‘‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 352. 
2 7b, p. 353 £. 


δ ‘Contemporary Review,” February, 1875, p. 352. 
4 Ib., p. 358 ἢ. : : 
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Trajano’ (‘in the presence of Trajan’), and ἐμαρτύρησε only the 
execution.”! Let any one simply read over Dr. Lightfoot’s own 
rendering, which I have quoted above, and he will see that such 
quibbles are excluded, and that, on the contrary, Malalas seems 
excellently well and directly to have interpreted his earlier 
authority. 

That the statement of Malalas does not agree with the reports 
of the Fathers is no real objection, for we have good reason to 
believe that none of them bad information from any other source 
than the Ignatian Epistles themselves, or tradition. Eusebius 
evidently had not, Irengeus, Origen, and some later Fathers tell 
us nothing about him. Jerome and Chrysostom clearly take 
their accounts from these sources. Malalas is the first who, by 
his variation, proves that he had another and different authority 
before him, and in abandoning the martyr-journey to Rome, his 
account has infinitely greater apparent probability. Malalas 
lived at Antioch, which adds some weight to his statement. It 
is objected that so also did Chrysostom, and at an earlier period, 
and yet he repeats the Roman story. This, however, is no valid 
argument against Malalas. Chrysostom was too good a church- 
man to doubt the story of Epistles so much tending to edification, 
which were in wide circulation, and had been quoted by earlier 
Fathers. It is inno way surprising that, some two centuries 
and a half after the martyrdom, he should quietly have accepted 
the representations of the Epistles purporting to have been 
written by the martyr himself, and that their story should have 
shaped the prevailing tradition. 

The remains of Ignatius, as we are informed by Chrysostom 
and Jerome, long remained interred in the cemetery of Antioch, 
but finally,—in the time of Theodosius, it is said—were translated 
with great pomp and ceremony to a building which,—such is the 
irony of events,—had previously been a Temple of Fortune. The 
story, told, of course, is that the relics of the martyr had beeu 
carefully collected in the Coliseum and carried from Rome to 
Antioch. After reposing there for some centuries, the relics, 
which are said to have been transported from Rome to Antioch, 
were, about the seventh century, carried back from Antioch to 
Rome. The natural and more simple conclusion is that, instead 
of this double translation, tie bones of Ignatius had always re- 
mained in Antioch, where he had suffered martyrdom, and the 
tradition that “rey had been brought back from Rome was 
merely the explanation which reconciled the fact of their actually 
being in Antioch with the legend of the Ignatian Epistles. 





1 Ignatius v. Ant., p. 66 anm. 3. 
21 need not refer to the statement of Nicephorus that those relics were first 
brought from Rome to Constantinople and afterwards translated to Antioch. 
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The 20th of December is the date assigned to the death of 
Ignatius in the Martyrology,' and Zahn admits that this inter- 
pretation is undeniable. —[LLoreover, the anniversary of his death 
was celebrated on that day in the Greek Churches and throughout 
the East. In the Latin Church it is kept on the Ist of February. 
There can be little doubt that this was the day of the translation 
of the Relics to Rome, and this was evidently the view of Ruinart, 
who, although he could not positively contradict the views of his 
own Church, says “Ignatii festum Gracei vigesima die mensis 
Decembris celebrant, quo ipsum passum fuisse Acta testantur ; 
Latini vero die prima Februarii, an ob aliquam sacrarum ejus 
reliquiarum translationem ? plures enim fuisse constat.”® Zahn‘ 
states that the Feast of the translation in later calendars was 
celebrated on the 29th January, and he points out the evident 
ignorance which prevailed in the West regarding Ignatius.® 

On the one hand, therefore, all the historical data which we 
possess regarding the reign and character of Trajan discredit the 
story that Ignatius was sent to Rome to be exposed to beasts in 
the Coliseum ; and all the positive evidence which exists, independ- 
ent of the Epistles themselves, tends to establish the fact that he 
suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself. On the other hand, all the 
evidence which is offered for the statement that Ignatius was 
sent to Rome is more or less directly based upon the representa- 
tinns of the letters, the authenticity of which is in discussion, 
and it is surrounded with improbabilities of every kind. And 
what is the value of any evidence emanating from the Ignatian 
Epistles and martyrologies? There are three martyrologies 
which, as Ewald says, are “the one more fabulous than the 
other.” There are fifteen epistles all equally purporting to be by 
Ignatius, and most of them handed down together in MSS., 
without any distinction. Three of these, in Latin only,. are 
universally rejected, as are also other five Epistles, of which there 
are Greek, Latin, and other versions. Of the remaining seven 
there are two forms, one called the Long Recension and another 
shorter, } nown as the Vossian Epistles. The former is almost 
unanimously rejected as shamefully interpolated and falsified ; 





1 Ruinart, Acta Mart., pp. 59, 69. 
2 Ignatius *% Ant., p. 68. 
3 Ruinhart, Acta Mart., p. 56. Baronius makes the anniversary of the martyr- 
on rial and that of the translation 17th December. Mart. Rom. p. 
7, 776 ff. 
+ Ignatius v. Ant., p. 27, p. 68 anm. 2. 
5 There is no sufficient evidence for the statement that in Chrysostom’s time, 
the day dedicated to Ignatius was in June. The mere allusion, in a Homily de- 
livered in honour of Ignatius, that ‘‘recently” the feast of Sta. Pelagia (in the 
Latin Calendar 9 June) had been celebrated, by no means justifies such a conclus- 
lon, and there is nothing else tv establish it. 
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and a majority of critics assert that the text of the Vossian a 

Epistles is likewise very impure. Besides these there is a still 

shorter version of three Epistles only, the Curetonian, which « 

many able critics declare to be the only genuine letters of “ 

Ignatius, whilst a still greater number, both from internal and ex- tl 

ternal reasons, deny the authenticity of the Epistles in any form. bt 

The,second and third centuries teem with pseudonymic literature, I 

but I venture to say that pious fraud has never been more busy by 

and conspicuous than in dealing with the martyr of Antioch. m 

The mere statement of the simple and acknowledged facts pu 

regarding the Ignatian Epistles is ample justification of the asser- to 

tion, which so mightly offends Dr. Lightfoot, that “the whole of re; 

the Ignatian literature is a mass of falsification and fraud.” Even no 

Hi my indignant critic himself has not ventured to use as genuine more Nc 
ἡ} than the three short Syriac letters! out of this mass of forgery hit 
ti which he rebukes me for holding so cheap. Documents which thi 
Hi is lie under such grave and permanent suspicion cannot prove any- thi 
Wait thing. As Ihave shown, however, the Vossian Epistles, what- wil 
Ἢ} ever the value of their testimony, so far from supporting sel! 
4 the claims advanced in favour of our Gospels, rather discredit lec 

| them, ton 
Hives [have now minutely followed Professor Lightfoot and Dr. West- is a 
a cott in their attacks upon me in connection with Eusebius and the han 
ΕΠ 11}: Ignatian Epistles, and I trust that I have shown once for all that con 
the charges of “ misrepresentation ” and “ misstatement ” so lightly his 
and liberally advanced, far from being well-founded, recoil upon λ 

themselves. It is impossible in a work like this, dealing with “ Wi 
Hi such voluminous materials, to escape errors of detail, as both of all s 
A these gentlemen bear witness, but I have at least conscientiously are 
endeavoured to be fair, and I venture to think that few writers mit 
have ever more fully laid before readers the actual means of judg- go, | 
ing of the accuracy of every statement which has been made. in W 
: . Before closing, 1 must say a few words regarding another of my Und 
critics, who is, however, of a very different order. My system of criti 
Ι ἰ criticism is naturally uncongenial to Mr. Matthew Arnold, but not, 
| while he says so with characteristic vigour, he likewise speaks of wort 
ῃ this work with equally characteristic generosity, and I cordially thew 
thank him. I could only be classed by mistake amongst the “ob- that 
jectors ” to “ Literature and Dogma,” and however different may mucl 

be the procedure in “ Supernatural Religion,” there is fundamen- idea 
tal agreement between the-two works, and the one may be con- out y 
ae sidered the complement of the other. Some one must do the porte 
i “pounding,” if religion is to be a matter of belief and not of mere ation 
Ὶ 1 St Paul’s Ep. to the Phillipians, 3rd ed., 1873, p. 232, note. Cf. “" Contem- 1 τες 
2 ἐ( 





porary Review,” February, 1875, p. 358 f. 
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ian shifty opinion. We really address two distinct classes of readers. 
till The reader who “has read and accepted” Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
‘ich “half dozen lines about the composition of the Gospels,” and his 
, of ‘half dozen pages about miracles,” may in one sense be “ just in 
eX- the same position as when he has read” the whole of this work! 
rm. but I have written for those who do not accept them, and who,—as 
ure, I think rightly,—distrust the conclusions merely forced upon them 
usy by ordinary “reflection and experience,” and in such important 
och. matters demand evidence of a much more tangible kind. 1 would 
acts put it to Mr, Arnold whether, in seeming to depreciate any attempt 
ser to systematize and carry to logical conclusions the whole argument 
le of regarding the reality of Miracles and Divine Revelation, he does 
iven not do himself injustice, and enunciate a dangerous doctrine. 
nore No doubt his own clear insight and wide culture have enabled 
gery him to discern truth more surely, and with less apparent effort, 
hich than ‘uost of those whom he addresses, but in encouraging, as he 
any - thus practically does, the adoption by others of religious views 
rhat- with very little trouble or thought, which have certainly cost him- 
rting self years of training and study, he both cheapens his own intel- 
redit lectual labour, and advocates a superficiality which already has 
too many attractions. Whether he address readers whose belief 

V est- is already established, or those who are ready to accept it second 
d the hand from himself, it seems to me that no work should be unwel- 
that come which supplies evidence of the results, which it has suited 









rht ly 
upon 
with 
bth of 


his own immediate purpose merely to assume. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold objects that my book leaves the reader 
“with the feeling that the Bible stands before him like a fair tree 
all stripped, torn and defaced, not at all like a tree whose leaves 








busly are for the healing of the nations,” vut if this be the case, I sub- 
riters mit that it is a necessary process through which the Bible must 
judg- go, before it can be successfully transplanted into that healthy soil, 


in which alone its leaves can truly be for the healing of any one. 
Under such circumstances, destructive must precede constructive 
criticism. It is only when we clearly recognize that the Bible is 
not, in any ecclesiastical sense, the word of God, that we can 
worthily honour and “enjoy ” it as the word of Man. Mr, Mat- 


f my 
Pm of 
, but 
ks of 


ially thew Arnold finely says, with regard to what Jesus said and did, 
“ob- that: “his reporters were incapable of rendering it, he was so 
may much above them”; and he rightly considers that the governing 
men- idea of our criticism of the four Evangelists should be “ to make 
con- out what in their report of Jesus, is Jesus, and what is the re- 

the porters.” I hold, however, that it is only after such an examin- 
mere ation as I have endeavoured to carry out, and which for the time 











bntem- 1 ‘Contemporary Review,” March, 1875, p. 502. 


2 “Contemporary Review,” October, 1874, p. 798. 
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mustseem hard and wanting in sympatheticappreciation, that most 
persons educated in Christendom can rightly put any 500 ἢ govern- 
ing idea into practice. It is only when we are entitied to reject 
the theory of miraculous Divine Revelation that the Bible attains 
its full beauty, losing the blots and anomalies which it presented 
in its former charact ter, and acquiring wondrous significatce as : 
the expression of the hopes and pspiratins of humanity, from 
which every man may learn wisdom and uerive inspiration. The 
value of such a Book seems to me indestructible. [ heartily sym- 
pathise with Mr. Arnold’s desire to secure due appreciation for 





the venerable volume, of the beauty of which he has so fine and ae 
delicate a perception. A truer insight into its meaning may cer- ge 
tunly be imparted by such eloquent and appreciating criticism, Ι. ΠῚ 
and no one is a better judge than Mr. Matthew Arnold of the δ δὴ 
necessity to plead for the Book, with those who are inclined Εἰς 


thoughtlessly to reject it along with the errors which have grown 














with and been based upon it. But, in the end, every man who ΓΝ Νὰ 
has a mind and a heart must love and honour the Bible, and he ie ly 
who has neither 1s beyond the reach of persnasion. *: th 
This work has been revised throughout.! it was, as I stated at to 
the time, originally carried through the press under very great dif- τ ms 
ficulties, and the revision of details, upon which I had counted, a ἊΝ 
was not only prevented, but, beyond a caretul revision of the First : 
Part for the second edition, circumstances have until now even ἔ 
prevented my seriously reading through the work since it has a mc 
been in print. To those who have been good enough to cal! my . ne 
attention +o errors, or to suggest improvements, I return very jec 
sincere thanks. In making this revision I have endeavovred to Tec 
modify unimportant points, in some of which I have been misun- sp 
derstood, so as to avoid as far as possible raising difficulties, or in- . un 
viting discussion without real bearing upon the main argument 4 Fe 
As I knew the alacrity with which some critics seize upon such for 
points as serious concessions, I beg leave to say that I have not τ ine 
altered anything from change of opinion. I trust that greater hed 
clearness and accuracy may have been secured. its 






March 15th, 1875. 














1 It is right to mention that, whilst 1 have examined a great many of the refer- 
oni. 1 hav not had time to verify them all. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


THE present work is the result of many years of earnest and seri- 
ous investigation, undertaken in the first instance for the regula- 
tion of personal belief, and now published as a contribution to- 
wards the establishment of Truth in the minds of others who are 
seeking for it. The author’s main object has been conscientious- 
ly and fully to state the facts of the case, to make no assertions 
the grounds for which are not clearly given, and as far as possible 
to place before the reader the materials from which a judgment 


may be intelligently formed regarding the important subject dis- 
cussed, 


The great Teacher is reported to have said :—“ Be ye approved 
money- changers,” wisely discerning the gold of Truth, and no man 
need hesitate honestly to test its reality, and unflinchingly to re- 
ject base counterfeits. It is obvious that the most indispensable 
requisite in regard to Religion is that it should be true. No 
specious hopes or flattering promises can have the slightest value 
unless they be genuine and based upon substantial realities. 
Fear of the results of investigation, therefore, should deter no man, 
for the issue in any case is gain: emancipation from delusion, or 
increase of assurance. Itis poor honour to sequester a creed from 
healthy handling, or to shrink from the serious examination of 
its doctrines. That which is true in Religion cannot be shaken ; 
that which is false no one can desire to preserve. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 





THE author has taken advantage of the issue of a second edition 
to revise this work. He has re-written portions of the first part, Ρ 
and otherwise re-arranged it. de hopes that the argument has 
thus *»en made more clear and consecutive. Νὰ 
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AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THEORETICALLY, the duty of adequate inquiry into the truth of 
any statement of serious importance before believing it is univer- 
sally admitted. Practically, no duty is more universally neg- 
lected. This is more especially the case in regard to Religion, in 
which our concern is so great, yet the credentials of which so few 
personally examine. The difficulty of such an investigation and 
the inability of most men to pursue it whether from want of op- 
portunity or want of knowledge, are no doubt the chief reasons 
for this neglect ; but auother, and scarcely less potent, obstacle has 
probably been the odium which has been attached to any doubt 
regarding the dominant religion, as well as the serious, though 
covert, discouragement of the Church to all critical examination 
of the title-deeds of Christianity. The spirit of doubt, if not of 
intelligent inquiry, has, however, of late years, become too strong 
for repressiuu, and, at the present day, the pertinency of the ques- 
tion of a German writer: “ Are we still Christians ?” receives 
unconscious illustration from many a popular pulpit, and many a 
social discussion. 

The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in England, 
at this time, may be said to be a tendency to eliminate from 
Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, every supernatural ele- 
mert which does not quite accord with current opinion, and yet 
to ignore the fact that, in so doing, ecclesiastical Christianity has 
practically been altogether abandoned. This tendency is fostered 
with profoundly illogical zeal by many distinguished men within 
the Church itself, who endeavour to arrest for a moment the pur- 
suing wolves of doubt and urbelief which press upon it, by, prac- 
tically throwing to them, scrap by scrap, the very doctrines which 
constitute the claims of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine 
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Revelation at all. The moral Christianity which they hope to 
preserve, noble though it be, has not one feature left to distinguish 
itas a miraculously communicated religion. 

Christianity itself distinctly pretends to be a direct Divine 
Revelation of Truths beyond the natural attainment of the human 
intellect. To submit the doctrines thus revealed, therefore, to 
criticism, and to clip and prune them down to the standard of 
human reason, whilst at the same time their supernatural cha- 
racter is maintained, is an obvious absurdity. Christianity must 
either be recognized to be a Divine Revelation beyond man’s 
criticism, and in that case its doctrines must be received even 
though Reason cannot be satisfied, or the claims of Christianity 
to be such a Divine Revelation must be disallowed, in which case 
it becomes the legitimate subject of criticism like every other 
human system. One or other of these alternatives must be 
adopted, but to assert that Christianity is Divine, and yet to deal 
with it as human, is illogical and wrong. 

When we corvider the vast importance of the interests in- 
volved, therefore, it must be apparent that there can be no more 
urgent problem for humanity to solve than the question: Is 
( thristianity a supernatural Divine Revelation or not ? To this 
we may demand a clear and decisive answer. The evidence must 
be of no uncertain character which can warrant our abandoning 
the guidance of Reason, and blindly accepting doctrines which, if 
not supernatural truths, must be rejected by the human intellect 
as monstrous delusions. We propose in this work to seek a con- 
clusive answer to this momentous question. 

It appears to us that at no time has such an inve ,‘igation been 
more requisite. The results of scientific inquiry and of Biblical 
erititism have created wide-spread doubt regarding the most 
material part. of Christianity considered as a Divine Revelation. 
The mass of intelligent men in England are halting between two 
opinions, and standing in what seems to us the most unsatisfac- 
tory position conceivable: they abandon, before a kind of vague 
and indefinite, if irresistibic, conviction, some of the most central 
supernatural doctrines of Christianity ; they try to spiritualize or 
dilute the rest into a form which does not shock their reason ; 
and yet they cling to the delusion, that they still retain the con- 
solation and the hope of truths which, if not divinely revealed, 
are mere human speculation regarding matters beyond reason. 
They have, in fact, as little warrant to abandon the one part as 
they have to retain the other. They build their house upon the 
sand, and the waves which have already carried away se asuch 
may any day engulf the rest. At the same time,@mid this gen- 
eral eclipse of faith, many an earnest mind, eagerly seeking for 
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truth, endures much bitter pain,—unable to believe—unable 
freely to reject—and yet without the means of securing any clear 
and intelligent reply to the inquiry: “ Whatistruth?” Any dis- 
tinct assurance, whatever its nature, based upon solid grounds, 
would be preferable to such a state of doubt and hesitation. Once 
persuaded that we have attained truth, there can be no permanent 
regret for vanished illusions, 

We must, however, by careful and impartial investigation, ac- 
quire the right to our belief, whatever it may be, and not float 
like a mere waif into the nearest haven. Flippant unbelief is 
much worse than earnest credulity. The time is ripe for arriving 
at a definite conviction as to the character of Christianity. 
There is no lack of materials for a final decision, although hi- 
therto they have been beyond the reach of most English readers, 
and a careful and honest examination of the subject, even if it 
be not final, cannot fail to contribute towards a result more satis- 
factory than the generally vague and illogical religious opinion of 
the present day. Even true conclusions which are arrived at 
either accidentally or by wrong methods are dangerous. The 
current which by good fortune led to-day to truth may to-morrow 
waft us to falsehood. That such an investigation cannot, even 
at the present time, be carried on in England without incurring 
much enmity and opposition need scarcely be remarked, however 
loudly the duty and liberty of inquiry be theoretically proclaimed, 
and the reason is obvious. 

If we look at the singular diversity of views entertained, not 
only with regard to the doctrines, but also to the evidences, of 
Christianity, we cannot but be struck by the helpless position in 
which Divine Revelation is now placed. 

Orthodox Christians at the present day may be divided into 
two broad classes, one of which professes to base the Church upon 
the Bible, and the other the Bible upon the Church. The one 
party assert that the Bible is fully and absolutely inspired, that 
it contains God’s revelation to man, and that it is the only and 
sufficient ground for all religious belief; and they maintain that 
its authenticity is proved by the most ample and irrefragable 
external as well as internal evidence. What then must be the 
feeling of any ordinary mind on hearing, on the other hand, that 
men of undoubted piety and learning, as well as unquestioned 
orthodoxy, within the Church of England, admit that the Bible 
is totally without literary or historical evidence, and cannot for 
ἃ moment be upheld upon any such grounds as the revealed word 
of God ; that none of the great doctrines of ecclesiastical Christi- 
anity can be deduced from the Bible alone ;! and that “if it be 





1 W. J. Irons, D.D., The Bible and its Interpreters, 1865 ; cf. Tracts for the 
Times, No. Ixxxv. 
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impossible to accept the literary method of dealing with Holy wi 
Scripture, the usual mode of arguing the truth of Revelation, ab Ev 
extra, merely from what are called ‘ Evidences’—whether of rea 
MIRACLES done or PROPHECIES uttered thousands of years ago,— ἂ cor 
must also be insufficient.” ¢! It cannot be much comfort to be att 
assured by them that, notwithstanding this absence of external sele 
and internal evidence, this Revelation stands upon the sure basis ῷ mo: 
of the inspiration of a Church, which ues so little ground in rr we 
history for any claim to infallibility. The unsupported testi- : mu 
mony of a Church which in every age has vehemently main- the 
tained errors and denounced truths which are now univer- adv 
sally recognized is no sufficient guarantee of Divine Revelation. beli 
Obviously, there is no ground for accepting from a fallible sup: 
Church and fallacious tradition doctrines which, avowedly, are I 
beyond the criterion of reason, and therefore require miraculous real 
evidence. othe 
With belief based upon such uncertain grounds, and with such sus} 
vital difference of views regarding evidence, it is not surprising ity « 
that ecclesiastical Christianity has felt its own weakness, and inflt 
entrenched itself against the assaults of investigation. It is not a of fe 
strange that intellectual vigour in any direction should, almost pere 
unconsciously, have been regarded as dangerous to the repose and their 
authority of the Church, and that, instead of being welcomed as a ᾿ appe 
virtue, religious inquiry has almost been repelled as a crime. Such othe 
inquiry, however, cannot be suppressed. Mere scientific questions — | precy 
may be regarded with apathy by those who do not feel their per- cati 
sonal bearing. It may possibly seem to some a matter of little prac- be, t 
tical importance to them to determine whether the earth revolves ara 
round the sun, or the sun round the carth; but no earnest mind tion, 
can fail to perceive the immense personal importance of Truth in τὶ Arcl 
regard to Religion—the necessity of investigating, before accept- whe 
ing, dogmas, the right interpretation of which is represented as —for 
necessary to salvation,—and the clear duty before abandoning dispd 
reason for faith, to exercise reason, in order that faith may not faith 


be mere credulity. As Bacon remarked, the injunction: “ Hold 
fast that which is good,” must always be preceded by the maxim : 
“ Prove all things.” Even Archbishop Trench has said: “Credu- 
lity is as real, if not so great, a sin as unbelief,” applying the 
observation to the duty of demanding a “sign” from any one 
professing to be the utterer of a revelation: “ Else might he 
ἀρθν be persuaded to receive that as from God, which, indeed, 

was only the word of man.”* The acceptance of any revelation 


or dogma, however ‘Spparently true in itself, without “sign ”— 


Lif 








᾿ W. J. Trine, D. D., On Miracles and Prophecy, vii. 
2 Notes on Miracles, 8th edition, 1866, p. 27. 
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without evidence satisfying the reason, is absolute credulity. 
ven the most thorough advocate of Faith must recognise that 
reason must be its basis, and that faith can only legitimately 
commence where reason fails. The appeal is first to reason if 
afterwards to faith, and no man pretending to intellectual con- 
science can overlook the primary claim of reason. If it is to be 
more than a mere question of priority of presentation whether 
we are to accept Buddhism, Christianity, or Mahometanism, we 
must strictly and fearlessly examine the evidence upon which 
they profess to stand. The neglect of examination can never 
advance truth, as the severest scrutiny can never retard it, but 
belief without discrimination can only foster ignorance and 
superstition, 

It was in this conviction that the following inquiry into the 
reality of Divine Revelation was originally under taken, and that 
others should enter upon it. An able writer, who will not be 
suspected of exaggeration on this subject, has said : “The major- 
ity of mankind, perhaps, owe their belief rather to the outward 
influence of custom and education, than to any strong principle 
of faith within ; and it is to be feared that many if they came to 
perceive how wonderful what they believed was, would not find 
their belief so easy, and so matter-of-course a thing as they 

appear to find it.”' To no earnest mind can such inquiry be 
otherwise than a serious and often a painful task, but, dismissing 
preconceived ideas and preferences derived from habit and edu- 
cation, and seeking only the Truth, holding it, whatever it may 
be, to be the only object worthy of desire, or capable of satisfying 
a rational mind, the quest cannot but end in peace and _ satisfac- 
tion. In such an investigation, however, to quote words of 
Archbishop Whately : “It makes all the difference in the world 
whether we place Truth in the first place or in the second place,” 
—for if truth acquired do not compensate for every pet illusion 
dispelled, the path is thorny indeed, although it must still be 
faithfully trodden. 


1 J, B, Mozley, B.D., on Miracles ; Bampton Lachites: 1865, ‘nd ed. p. 4. 
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AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 





PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


MIRACLES IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY, 





At the very outset of inquiry into the origin and true character 
of Christianity we are brought face to face with the Superna- 
tural. Christianity professes to be a Divine Revelation of truths 
which the human intellect could not otherwise have discovered. 
It is not a form of religion developed by the wisdom of man and 
appealing to his reason, but a system miraculously communicated 
to the human race, the central doctrines of which are either super- 
human or untenable. If the truths said to be revealed were 
either of an ordinary character or naturally attainable they would 
at once discredit the claim to a Divine origin. No one could 
maintain that a system discoverable by Reason would be super- 
naturally communicated. The whole argument for Christianity 
turns upon the necessity of such a Revelation and the consequent 
probability the*+ it would be made. 

There is nothing singular, it may be remarked, in the claim of 
Christianity to be a direct Revelation from God. With the ex- 
ception of the religions of Greece and Rome, which, however, also 
had their subsidiary supposition of divine inspiration, there has 
scarcely been any system of Religion in the world proclaimed 
otherwise than as a direct divine communication. Long before 
Christianity claimed this character, the religions of India had 
anticipated the idea. To quote the words of an accomplished 
scholar :—*“ According to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, 
not a single line of the Veda was the work of human authors, 
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The whole Veda is in some way or other the work of the Deity ; 
and even those who received it were not supposed to be ordinary 
mortals, but beings raised above the level of common humanity, 
and less liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth.”! The same origin is claimed for the religion of Zoroaster, 
whose doctrines, beyond doubt, exercised great influence at least 
upon later Jewish theology, and whose Magian followers are ap- 
propriately introduced beside the cradle of Jesus, as the first to 
do honour to the birth of Christianity. In the same way Ma- 
homet announced his religion as directly communicated trom 
heaven. 

Christianity, however, as a religion professing to be divinely 
revealed is not only supernatural in origin and doctrine, but its 
claim to acceptance is necessarily based upon supernatural evi- 
dence ; for it is obvious that truths which require to be miracu- 
lously communicated do no! — me within the range of our intel- 
lect, and cannot, therefore, —_telligently received upon internal 
testimony. “ And, certainly,’ says a recent able Bampton Lec- 
turer, “if it was the will of God to give a revelation, there are 
plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are necessary 
as the guarantee and voucher for that revelation. A revelation 
is, properly speaking, such only by virtue of telling us something 
which we could not know without it. But how do we know that 
that communication of what is undiscoverable by human reason 
is true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is by the 
very supposition beyond our reason. There must be, then, some 
note ce sign to certify to it and distinguish it as a true commu- 
ration from God, which note can be nothing else than a mira- 
cle.”* In another place the same Lecturer stigmatizes the belief 
of the Mahometan “as in its very principle irrational, because 
he accepts the account which Mahomet gave of himself, without 
supernatural evidence.’ The belief of the Christian is contrasted 
with it as rational, “ because the Christian believes in a super- 
natural dispensation upon the proper evidence of such a dispen- 
sation, viz., the miraculous.” Mahomet is reproached with hav- 
ing “an utterly barbarous idea of evidence, and a total miscalcu- 
lation of the claims of reason,” because he did not consider mira- 
culous evidence necessary to attest a supernatural dispensation ; 
“whereas the Gospel is adapted to perpetuity for this cause espe- 
cially, with others, that it was founded upon a true calculation, 


1 M. Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, 1867, vol. i. p. 18. 

2 J. B. Mozley, B.D., Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on Miracles, 2nd ed., 1867, 
p. 6f. 

3 1b., p. 30, cf. Butler, Analogy of Religion, Pt. ii. ch. vii. §3; Paley, A View 
of the Evidences of Christianity, ed. Whately, 1859, p. 324 ff. 

4 7b., p. 31]. 
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THE NECESSITY OF MIRACULOUS EVIDENCE, 65 
and a foresight of the permanent need of evidence; our Lord 
admitting the inadequacy of His own mere word, and the neces- 
sity of a rational guarantee to His revelation of His own nature 
and commission.” ! 

The spontaneous offer of miraculous evidence, indeed, has 
always been advanced as a special characteristic of Christianity, 
logically entitling it to acceptance in contradistinction to all other 
religions. “It is an acknowledged historical fact,’ says Bishop 
Butler, “that Christianity offered itself to the world, and de 
manded to be received, upon the allegation, ὁ. 6., as unbelievers 
would speak, upon the pretence, of miracles, publicly wrought to 
attest the truth of it in such an age ; . and Christianity, in- 
cluding the dispensation of the Old Testament, seems distin- 
guished by this from all other religions. ἢ 

Most of the great English divines have clearly recognized and 
asserted the necessity of supernatural evidence to establish the 
reality of a supernatural revelation. Bishop Butler affirms mira- 
cles and the completion of prophecy to be the “direct and funda- 
mental proofs” of Christianity.* Elsewhere he says: “The 
notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a divine mission, has 
been stated with great exactness by divines, and is, I think, sufti- 
ciently understood by every one. There are also invisible miracles, 
the Incarnation of Christ, for instance, which, veing secret, ean- 
not be alleged as a proof of such a mission; vut require them- 
selves to be proved by visible miracles, Revelation itself, too, is 
miraculous; and miracles are the proof of it.” 4 Paley states the 
case with equal clearness: “In what way can a revelation be 
made but by miracles? In none which we are able to conceive.” 5 
His argument in fact is tounded upon the principle that : “nothing 
but miracles could decide the authority ” of Christianity.© In 
another work he asserts that no man can prove a future retribu- 
tion, but the teacher “ who testifies by miracles that his doctrine 
comes from God.’ Bishop Atterbury, again, referring to the 
principal doctrines of ecclesiastical Christianity, says: “It is this 
kind of Truth that God is properly said to reveal; Truths, of 
which, unless revealed, we shoul! have always continued igno- 





1 J. B. Mozley, B.D., Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on Miracles, 2nd ed., 1867, 
p. 32. 

2 The Analogy of Religion, Pt. 11. ch. vii. καὶ ὃ. 

3-1b., Pt. ii, ch. vii. 

41d, Pt. ii, ch. ii, § 1, ; 
5 τ View of the Evidences of Christianity, Preparatory Considerations, p. 12. 
“Tb., p. 14, ee 
7 Moral Philosophy, Book v. Speaking of Christianity, in another place, he 


calls miracles and prophecy, ‘‘ that splendid apparatus with which its mission was 
introduced and attested.” Book iv. 
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66 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


rant; and ’tis in order only to prove these Truths to have been 
really revealed, that we athrm Miracles to be Necessary.” ! 

Dr. Hourtley, the Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, after pointing out that the doctrines taught as 
the Christian Revelation are such as could not by any possibility 
have been attained by the unassisted human reason, and that, 
consequently, it is reasonable that they should be attested by 
miracles, continues : “ Indeed, it seems inconceivable how without 
miracles—including prophecy in the notion of a miracle,—it could 
sufficiently have commended itself to men’s belief? Who would 
believe, or would be justified in believing, the great facts which 
constitute its substance on the ipse divit of an unaccredited 
teacher ? and how, except by miracles, could the first teacher be 
Paley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion 

po tie that, ‘we cannot conceive a revelation ’—such a 
revelation of course as Christianity professes to be, a revelation 
of truths which transcend man’s ability to discover,—‘ to be sub- 
stantiated without miracles. Other credentials, it is true, might 
be exhibited in addition to miracles,—and such it would be natu- 
ral to look for,—but it seems impossible that miracles could be 
dispensed with.”” Dr. Mansel, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, bears 
similar testimony : “ A teacher who proclaims himself to be speci- 
ally sent. by God, and whose teaching is to be received on the 
authority of that mission, must, from the nature of the case, 
establish his claim by proofs of another kind than those which 
merely evince his human wisdom or goodness. A superhuman 
authority needs to be substantiated by superhuman evidence ; and 
what is superhuman is miraculous.”® 

Dr. J. H. Newman, in discussing the idea and scope of miracles 

says: “A Revelation, that is, a direct message from God to man, 
itself bears in some degree a miraculous character ; ἐξ ὦ And 
as a Revelation itself, so again the evidences of a Revelation may 
all more or less be considered miraculous. . It might even 
be said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of a Revelation is con- 
ceivable which does not partake of the character of a miracle ; 


accredited ? 


since nothing but a display of power over the existing system of 


things can attest the immediate presence of Him by whom it was 
originally established.” 

Dr. Mozley has et in still stronger terms the necessity that 
Chnienanity should be authenticated by the evidence of miracles, 


gion. Vol. iii., 1766, p. 199. 
2 Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p. 151. 


3 Aids to Faith, 4th ed., 1863, p. 35. 
4 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, by John H. Newman, 


2nd ed., 1870, p. 6 f. 





1 Sermons, = Serm, viii., Miracles the most proper way of proving any Reli- 
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MIRACLES INSEPARABLE FROM CHRISTIANITY. 67 


He supposes the case that a person of evident integrity and lofti- 
ness of character had appeared eighteen centuries ago announcing 
himself as pre-existent from all eternity, the Son of God, Maker 
of the world, who had come down from heaven and assumed the 
form and nature of man in order to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world, and so on, enumerating other 
doctrines of Christianity. Dr. Mozley then asks: “What would 
be the inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that per- 
son? The necessary conclusion of sober reason respecting that 
person would be that he was disordered in his understanding. 

7 By no rational being could a just and benevolent life 
be accepted as a proof of such astonishing announcements. Mira- 
cles are the necessary complement, then, of the truth of such 
announcements, which, without them, are purposeless and abortive, 
the unfinished fragments of a design which is nothing unless it is 
the whole. They are necessary to the justification — of such an- 
nouncements, which indeed, unless they are supernatural truths, 
are the wildest delusions.” Ἰ He, therefore, concludes that :— 
“Christianity cannot be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable 
by human reason, a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s 
salvation, without the evidence of miracles.”? 

In all points, Christianity is emphatically a Supernatural Reli- 
gion claiming to be divine in its origin, superhuman in its essence, 
and miraculous in its evidence. It cannot be accepted without 
an absolute belief in Miracles, and those who profess to hold the 
religion whilst they discredit its supernatural elements—and they 
are many at the present day—have widely seceded from ecclesi- 
astical Christianity. Miracles, it is true, ure external to Christi- 
anity in so far as they are evidential, but inasmuch as it is ad- 
mitted that miracles alone can attest the reality of Divine 
Revelation they are still inseparable from it; and as the contents 
of the Revelation are so to say more miraculous than its attesting 
miracles, the supernatural enters into the very substance of Chris- 
tianity and cannot be eliminated. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the reality of miracles is the vital point in the investigation which 
we have undertaken. If the reality of miracles cannot be estab- 
lished, Christianity loses the only evidence by which its truth can 
be sufficiently attested. If miracles be incredible the supernatu- 
ral Revelation and its miraculous evidence must together be re- 


jected. 


This fact is thoroughly recognized by the ablest Christian 
divines, Dean Mansel, speaking of the position of miracles in 
regard to C piensa’ oye “The question, however, assumes a 


' Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 14. 2 1b., p. 23. 
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very different character when it relates, not to the comparative poi 
impo.tance of miracles as evidénces, but to their reality as frets, | svar 
and as facts of a supernatural kind. For if this is denied, the bali 
denial does not merely remove one of the supports of a faith which clea 
may yet rest securely on other grounds. On the contrary, the be ii 
whole system of Christian belief with its evidences . . . all ther 
Christianity in short, so far as it has any title to that name, so mer 
far as it has any special relation to the person or the teaching of : ἐδ τ 
Christ, is overthrown at the same time.” ΘΑ little further on he It 
says: “ If there be one fact recorded in Scripture which is entitled, nect 
in the fullest sense of the word, to the name of a Miracle, the Rr- é in ΟἹ 
SURRECTION oF Curist is that fact. Here, at least, is an instance : ered 
in which the entire Christian faith must stand or fall with our ον into 
belief iu the supernatural.”’ He, therefore, properly repudiates ary 
the view, “which represents the question of the possibility of 5 simp. 
miracles as one which merely atfects the external accessories of ever 
Christianity, leaving the essential doctrines untouched.” * Dr. mere] 
Mozley, in asimilar .aarner argues the inseparable union of mir- ‘ deavi 
acles with the Christian faith. “indeed not only are miracles legati 


conjoined with doctrine in Christianity, but miracles are inserted 
in the doctrine and are part of its contents. A man cannot state 
hiz belief as a Christian in the terms of the Apostles’ Creed with- 





out asserting them. Can the doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation Har 
be disjoined from one physical miracle? Can the doctrine of His S «to atte 
justification of us and intercession for us, be disjoined from an- , amin 
other? . . . If a miracle is incorporated as an article in a e = ourse| 
creed, that article of the creed, the miracle, and the proof of it by ὶ ory 
a miracle, are ali ove thing. The great miracles, therefore, upor ney 
the evidence of which the Christian scheme rested. being thus in ᾿ natu 
Ε serted in the Christian Creed, the belief in the Creed was of itself pow 
ΠῚ the belief in the miraculous evidence of it. Thus miracl: d 
He and the supernatural contents of Christianity must scand or fal ré 
: together.” Dr. Heurtley, referring to the discussion of the re uli 
" ality of miracles, exclaims: “It is not too much t say therefore we ἢ 
ὃ | ἰ that the question is vital as regards Christianity.” ° non West 
E cott not less emphatically makes the same statement Tt is evi ully ca 
Ν᾿ dent,” he says, “that if the claim to be a miraculvus religion | talk ed 
"8 essentially incredible apostolic Christianity is simply false... Γ slsaiah 
᾿ The essence of Christianity lies in a miracle ; and if it can be howeve 
. shown that a miracle is either impossible or incredible, all further that uy 
if inquiry into the details of its history is superfluous in a religious Β'΄ Mission 
Ι] τ δι Ξιο ele 5 τ π Ὁ τ΄ 
21}. Ὁ i Aids to Faith, χ808, p. 3. Ib., Ὁ. 4. i Pha 
| 3 Ib., p. 5. ᾿ ΠῚ Ἴμο J 
᾿ 4 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 21 f. p. 25 
Ἵ | 5 Replies to ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 1862, p. 143, Judge 
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REPRESENTATION OF MIRACLES IN THE BIBLE. 69 
point of view.”! Similarly, a recent Hulsean lecturer, Dr. Far- 
var, has said: “ However skilfully the modern ingenuity of semi- 
belief may have tampered with supernatural interpositions, it is 
clear to every honest and unsophisticated mind that, if mirack 
be incredible, Christianity is false. If Christ wrought no miracles, 
then the Gospels are untrustworthy; . . . if the Resurrection be 
merely a spiritual idea, or a inythicized hallucination, then our 
religion has been founded on an error «5 

It has been necessary clearly to poin ‘ut this indissoluble οἱ 
nection between ecclesiastical Christianity and the supernatural, 
in order that the paramount importance of the question as to the 
credibility of miracles should be duly appres dated. Our inquiry 
into the reality of Divine Revelation, then, whether we conside) 
its contents or its evidence, practic ally reduces itself to the very 
simple issue: Are miracles antecedently credible? Did they 
ever really take place? We do not intend to confine ourselves 
merely to a discussion of the abstract question, but shall also en- 
deavour to form a correct estimate of the value of the specific al- 
legations which are advanced. 

2. 

mee then ascertained that miracles are absolutely necessary 

attest the reality of Divine Revelation we may proceed to ex- 
amine them more closely, and for the present we shall confine 


ourselves to the representations of these phenomena which are 
ΟἾγι he B Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine 

ncenleated that supernatural communications must have super- 
natura! attestation. God is deseribed as arming nis servants with 


power to perform wonders, in order that they may thus be accre- 
as his special messengers. The Patriarchs and the people of 
rael| generally are represented as demanding “a sign” of the 
ality of communications said to come from God, without which, 
we are led to suppose, they not only would not have believed, but 
| have been justified in disbelie ving, that the message actu- 

lly came from him. ‘Thus Gideon # asks for a sign that the Lord 


talk ith hiw and Hezekiah 4 demands proof of the teuth of 
lsaiah’s prophecy that he should be restored to health. It is, 
however, unnecessary tu refer to instances, for it may be aflirmed 
that upon all occasions miraculous evidence of an alleged divine 
mis ion 1 tated to have been required ἘΠῚ} arecorded. 


"ne Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd ed., 1874 p. 51 
Lue Witness of History to Christ, Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 2nd ed., 1872, 


) 
Judges vi. 17. 42 Kings xx. 8 f 

























































70 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 

The startling information is at the same time given, however, \ T 
that miracles may be wrought to attest what is false as well as to pb = that 
accredit what is true. In one place,’ it is declared that if a pro- : alwa 
phet actually gives a sign or wonder and it comes to pass, but there 
teaches the people, on the strength of it, to follow other gods, ie said 
they are not to hearken to him, and the prophet is to be put to Almi 
death. The false miracle is, here, attributed to God himself: whic 
“For the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love attirn 
the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” sume 
In the book of the Prophet Ezekiel, the case is stated in a still is 1m] 
stronger way, and God is represented as directly deceiving the anv t 
prophet : “ And if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken New 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet, and I will stretch terlv 
out my hand upon him and will destroy him from the midst of that ¢ 
my people Israel.”* God, in fact, is represented as exerting his that t 
almighty power to deceive a man and then as destroying him for - assert 
being deceived. In the same spirit is the passage’ in which —can 
Micaiah describes the Lord as putting a lying spirit into the perly 
renee of the prophets who incited Ahab to go to Ramoth-Gilead. sary t 
Elsewhere,’ and notably in the New Testament, we find an as- — consist 
cription of real sions and wonders to another power than God. the ex 

Jesus himself is represented as warning his disciples against false We art 

. ἢ prophets, who work signs and wonders: “ Many will say to me P Παὐ a 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and acles d 

in thy name cast out devils? and in thy name dou many won- Poof nat 

Ι lerful w ’ of whom he should say: “I never knew you; if they 
lepart from me, ye that work iniquity.” And again in another And it 
1 ice : “ For false prophets shall arise, and shall work signs and ering ἢ 
lel σημεῖα καὶ τέρατα) to seduce, if it were possible, the F created 

| ( when the P harisees accuse him of casting out eB most |i 

vl bub the prince of the devils, Jesus asks: sy in oppe 

ἱ vhom do your children cast them out 7 δ a reply which would Ἢ 24. 2 
f lo ull it n ey were not admitted to be able to cast out ee various 
’ devil | no passa John is deseribed as saying : ; tion be 
faster, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, who follow- eB orbyr 
yt us, and we forbad him.”® Without multiplying in- leterm: 
ἴοι ower there can be no doubt of the fact that the } Spirits 3 
reality f f ( iracles and lying wonders is admitted in the demoni, 
Ρ tion, “ 
αἱ Ι ἢ 2 Deut. ΧΙ, 3. : ! Tertu 
Ezek. xiv. 9. The narrative of God's hardening the heart of Pharaoh in order miracles ¢ 
© bring other plagues upon the land of Egypt is in this vein me οἱ God; | 

4 1 Kings, xxii. 14-23, Christs w 

i+ 5 The counter miracles of the Egyptian sorcerers need not be referred to as in had work 
ἢ ances. Ex. vii. 11, 12, 22, i. 3. 

i 6 Matt. vii. 22, 23. 8 Matt. xii. 27. * Two | 
Fe 7 Mark xin. 22. Ὁ Mark ix. 38. : 

ἢ 
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THE ORIGIN OF MIRACLES AVOWEDLY DOUBTFUL. 71 


The obvious deduction from this representation of miracles is 
that the source and purpose of such supernatural phenomena must 
always be exceedingly uncertain.' Their evidential value is, 
therefore, profoundly affected, “it being,” as Dr. Newman has 
said of ambiguous miracles, “ antecedently improbable that the 
Almighty should rest the credit of His Revelation upon events 
which but obscurely implied His immediate presence.”? As it is 
afirmed that other supernatural beings exist, as well as an as- 
sumed Personai God, by whose agency miracles are performed, it 
is impossible to argue with reason that such phenomena are at 
anv time specially due to the intervention οὐ the Deity. Dr. 
Newmaz recognises this, but passes over the difficulty with mas- 
terly livhtness of touch. After advancing tue singular argument 
that our knowledge of spirits is only derived from Scripture, and 
that their existence cannot be deduced from nature, whilst he 
asserts that the being of a God—a Personal God be it remembered 
—can be so discovered, and that, therefore, miracles can only pro- 
perly be attributed to him, he proceeds: “ Still it may be neces- 
sary to show that on our own principles we are not open to in- 
consistency. That is, it has beer questioned whether, in admitting 
the existence and power of Spirits on the authority of Revelation, 

we are not in danger of invalidating the evidence upon which 
that authority rests, For the cogency of the argument for Mir- 

acles depends on the assumption, ‘that interruptions in the course 
of nature must ultimately proceed from God ; which is not true, 

if they may be effected by other beings w ithout His sanction, 

And it must be conceded, that, e xplicit : as Seripture is in consid- 
ering Miracles as signs of divine agency, it still does seem to give 
created Spirits some power of working them; and even, in its 
most literal sense, intimates the possibility of their wor king them 





in opposition to the true doctrine. (Deut. xii, 1-3; Matt. xxiv. 
24; 2 Thes. 11. 9-11.)") Dr. Newman repudiates the attempts of 


various writers to overcome this dithculty by making a distine- 
tion between great miracles and small, many mirae les and few, 
or by referring to the nature of the doctrine attested in order to 
determine the author of the miracle, ὁ r by denying the power of 
spirits altogether, and explaining av ἫΝ Scripture statements of 
(lemoniacal possession and the narrative of the Lord’s Tempta- 
tion. “Without having recourse to any of these dangerous 





! Tertullian saw this difficulty, and in his work against Marcion he argues that 
miracles alone, without prophecy, could not sufficiently prove Christ to be the Son 
of God ; for he points out that Jesus himself forewarned his disciples that false 
Christs would come with signs and wonders, like the miracles which he himsslf 
had worked, whom he enjoined them beforehand not to believe Adv. Mare. 
i. 3. 


2 Two Essays on Miracles, p. 9}. δ 70... p. δ0 











































































































































































































































72 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 








modes of answering the objeetion,” he says, “it may be sufficient doet 
to reply, that, since, agreeably to the antecedent sentiment of rea- whi 
son, God has adopted miracles as the seai of a divine message, we to: 
believe He wil! never suffer them to be so ccunterfeited as to de- ἢ hell. 
ceive the humble inquirer.’ ! This is the only reply which even bein, 
so powerful a reasoner as Dr. Newman can give to an objection oe the { 
based on distinct statements of Scripture itself. He cannot deny natu 
the ralidity of the objection, he dan only hope or believe in spite their 
of it. Personal belief ndependent of evidence is the most com- mira 
mon and the weakest of argument at the best it is prejudic is gor 
masked in the gi rb of Beas I werfectly clear that miracles a witn 
being thus acknowledg omm both to God and to other - have 
spirits they cannot be οἱ histi e attestation of divine : On tl 
intervention; and, ax * Lie. ἘΠ]. irgu not e\ the mere in de: 
existence of God can iv) hem yas a miracle is a In the 
limited act, and never « : 1 ἃ « n and limited pel, ¢] 
power, it is certain that we Ὁ) an effect, conclude shoul 
even the existence of a ca finite : ling ἃ 
This dual character olbyiou ( ; ficult in de aloof, 
fining the evidential function 4 f an AY CONSCI 
best appreciate the dilemma whi he A ontinuy Or TA 4 { more | 
foliow the statements and argwment Τ mselves. ἀν hrist 
, the question whether miracles f it mamand th than 
obedience of those in w! ὙΠ y ave perforn | whethe) that S 
ὺ upon their attestation. the and ἢ 1octs 5" ͵ “cepted 
as of God, Arechb j esitath ἦι rey) : not \ 
» Tit " be so, for side by side wi éles whi erve for the } 
Bt east thering of the kingdom of © her line of wonders, tk 
᾿ counter-workings of who | # the Most High.” οι 
ἢ ea Th : a ren ‘tion is abso! y ΟΊ ΟΠ} 94: ne lenic Ω hi ‘ ] 
| Mie dedue ‘isa | 
} Hi fact,” he says, “that the king of Ihe MALTS Dé r 
| than the kingdom of trut! / uftici nce that mira thes 
. & cles cannot be appealed to absolut nd fineny, im proof of the firms 
doctrine which the work of them sims. Phis ng Ὁ ; 
bi | ‘ase, it is important to discove) ΠῚ perform {} ᾿ i 
Bile tion as the indispensable evidene fi ly Revelation, fo 
with this disability they do not se ς ch potentiality 
| Archbishop Trench, then, offers th wing nition of the , 
function of miracles: “A miracie does not pre truth of 
Ϊ a 
i 1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 5] Out Of a i 
ἢ 2 Porro quamvis ex miraculis aliquid οομοῖν ἔθνεα pow us, nuifo tamen modo Dei : there is in 
existeutia inde posset concludi, Nam quum suraculum opus lin itai it, nec un Nice, 
; quam nisi certam et limitatam potentiam exprimat, certum est, mos ex tali effectu 968 Ὁ 
| non posse concludere existentiam caus ujus potentia s fimita, ἄς. Opera, shocked ty 
i ed. Tauchnitz, vol. iii., up. vi. 24, NA tes 
i > Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 22 : p 
| Ἶ 











DILEMMA ARISING FROM THEIR DUAL CHARACTER. 73 
doetrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. That 
which alone it claims for him at the first is a right to be listened 
to: it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from 
hell. The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as 
being good, and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But 
the first appeal is from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral 
nature of man.” Under certain circumstances, he maintains, 
their evidence is utterly to be rejected. ‘‘ But the purpose of the 
miracle,” he says, “ being, as we have seen, to confirm that which 
is good, so, upon the other hand, where the mind and conscience 
witness against the doctrine, not all’ the miracles in the world 
have a right to demand submission to the word which they seal. 
On the contrary, the great act of faith is to believe, against, and 
in despite of them all, in what God has revealed to and implanted 
in the soul of the holy and the true; not t believe another Gos- 
pel, though an Ange! from heaven, or one transformed into such, 
hould bring it (De ut. ΧΗ], 3; Gal. i.8); and instead of compel 












ral 
ling assent, miracles are then rather warnings to us that we keep 
aloof, for they tell us that not merely lie here, for to that the 
conscience bore witness already, but that he © utters them is 


more than a common deceiver, is eminently ‘a liar as in Anti 
hrist, a false prophet:—standing in more immed) ite cufmection 
than other deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so 
that Satan has given him his power (Rey. xiii. 2), is using him to 
especial organ cf his, and to do a specia)] work for him.’’” 

nd lays down the distinct principle that: “The miracle mu 
for itself, and the doctrine must witness for itself, and 
| then only, the first is capable of witnessing for the 

















op we not peculiar to the Archbishop of Dublin, 


re genera d by divines, although Dr. Trench expresses 

them with unusual absence of reserv: Dr. Mozley emphatically 
firms the same doctrine when he says: “A miracle cannot 

: us tO ar it any doctrine ‘ich is contrary to our moral 

























Xe., p. 25 Dr. Trench iews are of considerabl entricity, and he 

duce in some degree the Platonic theory of Reminiscence. He con 
all revelation presupposes in man a power of recognising the truth 
hin it will find an answer in him,—t} vill trace in 

ents of mgh of afriend from whom he ἢ ng es 

nd whom has well-nigh gotten. It is the finding of a treasare 

but of a treasure which he himgel: and ἃ! ther had lost. Thedental of this, tha 
there is in man an rgan i ich truth Miay be rec ognised, opens the door to th 
most dless pticism, is He4- 40 1 the denial of all that is God-like in man.”’ 
Notes on miracles, p. 2 This is choice The archbishop would probably be 


shocked if we suggested that the god-like crgan of vi he speaks is Reason. 
Ne tes on Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., i866, Ρ. 
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74 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 





nature, or to a fundamental principle of religion.”' Dr. Mansel 
speaks to the same effect: “If a teacher claiming to work miracles 
proclaims doctrines contradictory to previously established truths, 
whether to the conclusions of natural religion or to the teaching 
of a former revelation, such a contradiction is allowed even by 









ἢ the most zealous defenders of the evidential value of miracles, to 
Ld invalidate the authority of the teacher. But the right conclusion 


from this admission is not that true miracles are invalid as_ evi- 

ΠῚ dences, but that the supposed miracles in this case are not true 

Wd miracles at all; ὁ.6., are not the effects of Divine power, but of . 
human deception or of some’ other agency.”* A passage from a 
letter written by Dr. Arnold which 15 quoted by Dr. ‘Trench in 
support of his views, both illustrates the doctrine and the neces- 

VB His 454 sity which has led to its adoption : “You complain,” says Dr. 

᾿ Arnold, writing to Dr. Hawkins, “ of those persons who judge of ; 
vet a revelation not by its evidence, but by its substance. It has 

it always seemed to me that its substance is a most essential part of 
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ἢ its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favour of what was 
foolish or wicked would only prove Manicheism. We are so per- 
Hy fectly ignorant of the unseen world, that the character of any 
supernatural power can only be judged by the moral character of 
ut the statements which it sanctions. Thus only can we tell whether 
it be a revelation from God or from the Devil.”* In another place 
Dr. Arnold declares: “ Miracles must be allowed to overrule the 
Gospel ; for it is only through our belief in the Gospel that we 
accord our belief to them.” * 
































' Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25, vol. 1, 
’ Aids to Faith, p. 32. 
Life of Arnold, ii, p. 226. 

' Lectures on Modern History, p. 137. Those who hold such views forget that 
the greatest miracies of ecclesiastical Christianity are not external to it, but are 
the essence of its principal dogmas. [ the ‘‘signs” and ‘* wonders” which form 
what may be called the collateral miracles of Christianity, are only believed in con- 
sequence of belief in the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in the miraculous 
birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascension, and other leading dogmas 
rest? These are themselves the Gospel. Dr. J. H. Newman, the character of 
whose mind leads him to believe every miracie the evidence against which does not 
absolutely prohibit his doing so, rather than only those the evidence for which 
onstrains him to belief, supports Ecclesiastical Miracles somewhat at the expense 
of those of the Gospels, He points out that only a few of the latter nov fulfil the 
purpose of ev foi e for a Divine Revelation, and the rest are sustained and authen- 
ticated by those few ; that "he many never have been evidence except to those 
who saw them, and have but held the place of doctrine ever since ; like the truths 
revealed to us about the unseen world, which are matters of faith, not means of 
conviction. They have no existence, as it were, out of the record in which they 
are found.’ He then proceeds to refer to the criterion of a miracle suggested by 
Bishop Douglas ; ‘‘ We may suspect rniracles to be false, the account of which was 
i not published at the time or place οἱ ‘ieir alleged occurrence, or if so published, 
yet without careful attention being cail itothem.” Dr. Newman then adds: ‘ Yet 





















St. Mark is said to have written at Rome, St. [ake in Rose or \treece, and St. John, 
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MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF MIRACLES AND DOCTRINES, 15 
It is obvious that the mutual dependence which is thus estab- 
lished between miracles and the doctrines in connection with 
which they are wrought destroys the evidential force of miracles, 
and that the first and the final appeal is made to reason. The 
doctrine in fact proves the miracle instead of the miracle attesting 
the doctrine. Divines of course attempt to deny this, but no 
other deduction from their own statements is logically possible. 
Miracles, according to Scripture itself, are producible by various 
supernatural beings and may be Satanic as well as Divine ; man, 
on the other hand, is so ignorant of the unseen world that avow- 
edly he cannot, from the. miracle itself, determine the agent by 
whom it wes performed ;' the miracle, therefore, has no intrinsic 
evidential value. How, then, according to divines, does it attain 
any potentiality ? Only through a favourable decision on the 
part of Reason or the “moral nature in man” regarding the 
character of the doctrine. The result of the appeal to Reason 
respecting the morality and credibility of the doctrine determines 
the evidential status of the miracle. The doctrine, therefore, is 
the real criterion of the miracle which, without it, is necessarily 
an object of doubt and suspicion. 

We have already casually referred to Dr. Newman’s view of 
such a relation between Miracle and doctrine, but may here more 
fully quote his suggestive remarks. “ Others s by referring to the 
nature of the doctrine ὁ titested,” he says, “in order to determine 
the author of the miracle, have exposed themselves to the plausible 
charge of adducing, first the miracle to attest the divinity of the 
doctrine, and then the doctrine to prove the divinity of the Mir- 
acle.”? This argument he characterizes as one of the “ dangerous 
modes” of removing a difficulty, although he does not himself 
point out a safer, and, in a note, he adds: “There is an appear- 
ance of doing honour to the Christian doctrines in representing 
them as intrinsically credible, which leads many into supporting 
opinions which, carried to their full extent, supersede the need of 
Miracles altogether. It must be recollected, too, that they who 
are allowed to praise have the privilege of finding fault, and may 
reject, according to their ὦ priori notions, as “well as receive. 
Doubtless the Ly of a clearly immoral doctrine could not be 





at eens and the e sariient of the Evangelists wrote some years after the events 
recorded, while the latest did not write for sixty years ; and moreover, true though 
it be that attention was called to Christianity from the first, yet it is true also that 
it did not succeed at the spot where it arose, but principally at a distance from 
it.” Two Essays on Miracles, &c., 2nd ed., 1870, p. 232 ἢ, How much these re- 
marks might have been extended and strengthened by one more critical and less 
ecclesiastical than Dr. Newman need not here be stated. μὲν 
' Dr. Newman says of ἃ miracle : “ Considered by itself, it is at mostjbut> “the 
to ke Ἢ of a superhuman being.” 
2 Two Essays, &c., p. 51. 
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evidenced by Miracles ; for our belief in the moral attributes of thorc 
God is much stronger than our conviction of the negative pro- ; realit 
position, that none buv He can interfere with the system of perto 
nature.’ But there is always the danger of extending this admis- ᾿ reaso 
sion beyond its proper limits, of supposing ourselves adequate our i 
judges of the tendency of doctrines; and, because unassisted evide 
Reason informs us what is moral and immoral in our own ease, of alone 
attempting to decide on the abstract morality of actions. . . or gov 
These remarks are in nowise inconsistent with using (as was done direct 
in a former section) our actual knowledge of God’s attribute 48, and b 
obtained from a survey of nature and human affairs,in determining mnirac 
the probability of certain professed Miracles having proceeded from revela 
Him. It is one thing to infer from the experience of life, another Atter| 
to imagine the character of God from the gratuitous conceptions and n 
of our own minds.”? Although Dr. Newman apparently fails to the Tr 
perceive that he himself thus makes reason the criterion of mir- those - 
acles and therefore incurs the condemnation with which our 4 not pl 
quotation opens, the very indecision of his argument illustrates covere 
the dilemma in which divines are placed. Dr. Mozley, however, é Reaso1 
still more directly condemns the principle which we are discussing Bs is it pc 
—that the doctrine must be the criterion of the miracle—although 5 approv 
‘ he also, as we have seen elsewhere substantially affirms it. He their v 
Web says: “The position that the revelation proves the miracles, and ply, fo. 
not the miracles the revelation, admits of a good qualified mean- doetrin 
ing ; but taken literally, it is a double offence against the rule, truth ¢ 
ἢ | that things are properly proved by the proper proof of them ; for dence « 
| ν a supernatural fact is the proper proof of a supernatural doctrine ; neither 
ἢ while a supernatural doctrine, on the other hand, is certainly not miracle 
the proper proof of a supernaturai fact.” : “The | 
Ϊ . . ry . . . a 
Ϊ This statement is obviously true, but it is equally undeniable proof ὁ 
that, their origin being uncertain, miracles have no distinctive tained 
ἢ evidential force. Ηον far, then, we may inquire in order limit iy 
i ---- a reason, 
1 In another place, however, Dr. Ne-vman, οὐπιναμονα the ‘‘rationalistic ” and . at ever 
‘**Catholic ” tempers, and condemning the for mer, says, ‘Rationalism is a certain ΔῊ ides 
i j abuse of Reason ; that is, a use of it for purposes for which it never was intended, Ἶ eae 
ae and is unfitted. To rationalise in matters of Revelation is to make our reason the reason 
i standard and measure of the doctrines revealed ; to stipulate that those doctrines ἢ very h 
| should be such as to carry with them their own justification ; to reject them if lows t] 
i they come in collision with our existing opinions or habits of thought, or are with VS thé 
Ι difhculty harmonised with our existing stock of knowledge.” (Essays, Crit. and quires ἢ 
. Hist., 1872, vol. i, p. 31); anda little further on: ‘A like desire of judging for tion of ἡ 
ia one’s self is discernible in the original fall of man. Eve did not believe the Tempter Ἔ end t 
_ any more than God’s word, till she perceived ‘the fruit was good for food.’” (10., ow 
Ἢ p- 33). Dr. Newman, of course, wishes to limit his principle precisely to suit his ee ----- 
ἰ own convenience, but in permitting the rejection of a supposed Revelation in spite £ 1g 
) Sern 
ἮΝ of miracles, on the ground of our disapproval of its morality, it is obvious that the 2 Bish 
ἷ doctrine is substantially made the final criterion of the miracle. henaian 2) 
9 Fe ision. 
Two Essays, &c., p. 51 ἔν, note (4). : δ᾽ Hes 
i i 3 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 19. oa eran 
si | | 
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THE DOCTRINES ARE BEYOND CRITERION OF REASON, 77 


thoroughly to understand the position, can doctrines prove the 
reality “of miracles or determine the a agency by which they are 
performed 1 In the vase of moral truths within the limits of 
reason, it is evident that doctrines which are in accordance with 
our ideas of what is good and right do not require miraculous 
evidence at all. They can secure acceptance by their own merits 
alone. At the same time it is universally admitted that the truth 
or goodness of a doctrine is in itself no proof that it emanates 
directly from God, and consequently the most obvious wisdom 
and beauty in the doctrine could not attest the divine origin of a 
miracle. Such truths, however, have no proper connectivi with 
revelation at all. “ These truths,” to quote the words of Bishop 
Atterbury, “ were of themselves sufticiently obvious and plain, 
and needed not a Divine Testimony to make them plainer. But 
the Truths which are necessary in this Manner to be attested, are 
those which are of Positive Institution ; those, which if God had 
not pleased to reveal them, Human Reason could not have dis- 
covered ; and those, which, even now they are revealed, Human 
Reason cannot fully account for, and perfectly comprehend.”! How 
is it possible then that Reason or “the moral nature in man”’ can 
approve as good, or appreciate the fitness of, doctrines which in 
their very nature are beyond the criterion of reason ? What re- 

ply, for instance, can Reason give to any appeal to it regarding the 
doctrine of the Trinity or of the Incarnation? If doctrines the 
truth and goodness of which are apparent do not afford any evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation, how can doctrines which Reason can 
neither discover nor comprehend attest the Divine origin of 
miracles? Dr. Mozley clearly recognizes that they cannot do so. 

“The proof of a revelation,’ he says, and we may add, the 
proof of ἃ miracle—itself a species of revelation—“ which is con- 
tained in the substance ofa revelation has this inherent check or 
limit in it: viz. that it cannot reach to what is undiscoverable by 
reason, Internal evidence is itself an appeal to reason, because 
at every step the test is our own appreciation of such and such 
an idea or doctrine, our own perceptic.a of its fitness: but human 
reason cannot in the nature of the case prove that which, by the 
very hypothesis, lies beyond human reason.” It naturally fol- 
lows that no doctrine which lies beyond reason, and therefore re- 
quires the attestation of miracles, can possibly afford that indica- 
tion of the source and reality of miracles which is necessary to 
endow them with evidential value, and the supernatural doctrine 





1 Sermons, 8th ed., 1766, vol iii., 198. 
2 Bishop Butler says : : © Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond cur compre- 
hension.” Analogy of Religion, Part [I., ch. iv., 1. 
3 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 15. 





















































































































































































































































78 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 





must, therefore, be rejected in the absence of miraculous evidence 
of a decisive character. 

Canon Mozley labours earnestly, but unsuccessfully, to restore 
to Miracles as evidence some part of that potentiality of which 
these unfortunate limitations have deprived them. Whilst on the 
one hand he says: “ We must admit, indeed, an inherent modifi- 
cation in the function of a miracle as an instrument of proof,” he 
argues that this is only a limitation, and no disproof of it, and he 
contends that : “The evidence of miracles is not negatived because 
it has conditions.”? His reasoning, however, is purely apologetic, 
and attempts by the unreal analogy of supposed limitations of 
natural principles and evidence to excuse the disqualifying limita- 
tion of the supernatural. He is quite conscious of the serious 
difficulty of the position: “'The question,” he says, “may at first 
sight create a dilemma—lIf a miracle is nugatory on the side of 
one doctrine, what cogency has it on the side of ancther? [8 it 
legitimate to accept its evidence when w» please, and reject it 
when we please?” The only reply he seems able to give to these 
very pertinent questions is the remark which immediately follows 
them: “ But in truth a miracle is never without an argumenta- 
tive force, although that force may be counterbalanced.”® In other 
words, a miracle is always an argument although it is often a bad 
one. It is scarcely necessary to go to the supernatural for bad 
arguments. 

It might naturally be expected that the miraculous evidence 
selected to accredit a Divine Revelation :’.ould possess certain 
unique and marked characteristics. It must, at least, be clearly 
distinctive of Divine power, and exclusively associated with Di- 
vine truth. It is inconceivable that the Deity, deigning thus to 
attest the reality of a communication from himself of truths be- 
yond the criterion of reason, should not make the evidence simple 
and complete, because the doctrines proper to such a revelation 
not being appreciable from internal evidence, it is obvious that the 
external testimony for them—if it is to be of any use—must be 
unmistakable and decisive. The evidence which is actually pro- 
duced, however, so far from satisfying these legitimate anticipa- 
tions, lacks every one of the qualifications which reason anteced- 

ently declares to be necessary. Miracles are not distinctive of 
Divine power but are common to Satan, and they are admitted to 
be performed in support of falsehood as well as in the service of 
truth. They bear, indeed, so little upon them the impress of their 
origin and true character, that they are dependent for their recog- 
nition upon our judgment of the very doctrines to attest which 
they are said to have been designed. 


1 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 25. 2 1d., p. 25. 3 1b, p. 25. 
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MIRACLES [INCOMPETENT TO PERFORM FUNCTION, 7) 

Even taking the representation of miracles, therefore, which 
divines themselves give, they are utterly incompetent to yerform 
their contemplated functions. If they are superhuman they are 
not super-satanic, and there is no sense in which they can be con- 
sidered miraculously evidential of any thing. To argue, as theo- 
logians do, that the ambiguity of their testimony is deliberately 
intended as a trial of our faith is absurd, for Reason being unable 
to judge of the nature either of supernatural fact or supernatural 
doctrine, it would be mere folly and injustice to subject to such a 
test beings avowedly incapable of sustaining it. Whilst it is abso- 
lutely necessary, then, that a Divine Reve lation should be attested 
by miraculous evidence to justify our believing it the testimony 
so called seems in all respects unworthy of the name, and presents 
anomalies much more suggestive of human invention than Divine 
originality. We are, in fact, prepared even by the Scriptural ac- 
count of miracles to expect that further examination will supply 
an explanation of such phenomena which will wholly remove 
them from the region of the supernatu. |, 
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CHAPTER II. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


WirHout at present touching the question as to their reality, 
it may be well to ascertain what miracles are considered to be, and 
how far, and in what sense it is asserted that they are superna- 
tural. We have, hitherto, almost entirely confined our attention 
to the arguments of English divines, and we must for the present 
continue ‘chiefly to deal with them, for it may broadly be said, that 
they alone, at ‘the present day, maintain the reality and superna- 
tural character of such phenomena. No thoughtful mind can fail 
to see that, considering the function of mirac les, this is the only 

logical and consistent course.!. The insuperable difficul-ies in the 
way of admitting the reality of miracles, however, have driven the 
great majority of continental, as well as ve ry many English theo- 
logians who still pretend to a certain orthodoxy, either to explain 
the miracles of the Gospel naturally, or to suppress them altoge- 
ther. Since Schleiermacher denounced the idea of Divine inter- 
ruptions of the order of nature, and explained away the superna- 
tural character of miracles, by defining them as merely relative: 
miracles to us, but in reality mere anticipations of human know- 

ledge and power, his example has been more or less followed 
throughout Ge ‘rmany,and almost every ὁ xpedic nt has been adopted, 

by would-be orthodox writers, to reduce or altogether eliminate 
the miraculous elements. The atte mpis hich have been made 
to do this, and yet to maintain the semblance of anshaken belief 
in the main points of ecclesiastical Christianity, have lamentably 
failed, from the hopeless nature of the task and the fundamental 
error of the conception, The endeavour of Paulus and his school 
to get rid of the supernatural bya bold naturalistic interpretation 
of the language of the Gospel narratives, whilst the credibility of 
uhe recor ἃ wi as represented as intact, was too glaring an outrage 
upon common sense to be successful, but it was searcely more 
illogical than subsequent efforts to suppress the miraculous, yet 
retain the creed. The great majority of modern German critics, 
however, reject the miraculous altogether, and consider the ques- 











1 Dr. J. H. Newman writes: ‘‘ Nay, if we δεν go so far as to ἘΠῊΝ what Chris- 
tianity is, when considered merely as a creed, and what stupendous overpowering 
facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation, we shall feel that no 
miracle can be press after it, nothing strange or .aarvellous, nothing beyond expec- 
tation.”” Two Ussays on Scripture Miracles, &c., 1870, p. 185, 
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ANALYSIS OF MIRACLES. 81 
tion as no longer worthy of discussion, and most of those who have 
not distinctly expressed this view either resort to every linguistic 
device to evade the dithculty, or betray, by their hesitation, the 
feebleness of their belief. In de: aling with the question of miracles, 
therefore, it is not to Germany we must turn, but to England, 
where their reality is still maintained. 

Archbishop Trench rejects with disdain the attempts of Schleier- 
imacher and others to get rid of the miraculous elements of 
miracles, by making them relative, which he rightly considers to 
be merely “a decently veiled denial of the miracle altogether ;”* 
and he will not accept any reconciliation which sacrifices the 
miracle, “ which,” he logically attirms, “is, in fact, no miracle if it 
lay in nature already, if it was only the evoking of forces latent 
therein, not a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel powers 
of a higher world; if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about had been only undiscovered 
hitherto, and not undiscoverabie by the eftorts of human inquiry.”® 
When Dr. Trench tries to define what he considers the real char- 
acter of miracles, however, he becomes, as might be expected, 
voluminous and obscure. He says: “An extraordinary Divine 
casualty, and not that ordinary which we acknowledge every- 
where, and in everything belongs, then, to the essence of the 





' It may be well to refer more particularly t> the views of Ewald, one of the 
most profound scholars, but, at the same time, arbitrary critics, of this time. In 
his great work, ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” he rejects the supernatural from 
all the ‘‘miracles”’ of the Old Testament (Cf. ILL. Ausg. 1864, Bandi., p. 435 ff., 
ii, p. 88-f., 101 ff), and in the fifth volume, ‘ Christus u.s. Zeit,” he does not 
belie his previous opinions. He deliberately repudiates the miraculous birth of 
Jesus (v. p. 236), rejects the supernatural from the birth of John the Baptist, and 
denies the reiationship (Luke i. 36) between him and Jesus (p. 230 ff.). The mira- 
culous events at the Crucifixion are mere peetical imaginations (p. 581). The 
ltesurrection is the creation of the pious longing and excited feeling of the disci- 
ples (Band vi. Gesch. des Apost. Zeitalters, 1858 p. 71 f.), and the Ascension, its 
natural sequel (vi. p 95 f.). In regard to the miracles of Jesus, his treatment of 
digease was principally mental and ‘by 010 exercise of moral influence on the mind 
uf the sick, but he also employed external means, inquired into the symptoms of 
disease, and his action was subject to the laws of Divine order (v. pp. 291—299). 
Ewald spiritual'zes the greater miracles until the physical basis is almost comple- 
tely lost. In the miracle at tae marriage of Cana, ‘* water itself, under the influ- 
ence of his spirit, becomes the best wine,” as it still does wherever his spirit is 
working in full power (v. p. 329). The miraculous feeding of 5000 is a narrative 
based on some tradition of an occasion in which Jesus, ‘‘ with the smallest exter- 
nal means, but infinitely more through his spirit and word and prayer, satisfied all 
who came to him,’’—an allegory in fact of the higher satisfying power of the bread 
ot life—which in course of time grew to the consistency of a physical miracle 
ἵν, p. 442), The raising of the son of the widow of Nain is represented as a case 
of suspended animation (v. p. 424). In his latest work, ‘‘ Die Lehre der Bibel 
von Gott,’ Ewald eliminates all the miraculous elements from Revelation, which 
he extends to all historical religions (with the exception of Mahometanism) as well 
as to the religion of the Bible (i. p. 18, § 8). 
Ὁ Notes on Miracles, p. 74. 
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3 Jb. p. 75. 
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iniracle ; powers of God other than those which have always 
been working; such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been 
working before. The unresting activity of God, which at other 
times hides and conceals itself behind the veil of what we term 
natural laws, does in the miracle unveil itself ; it steps out from 
its concealment, and the hand which works is laid bare. Beside 
and beyond the ordinary operation of nature, higher powers 
(higher, not as coming from a higher source, but as be ‘aring upon 
higher ends) intrude and make themselves felt even at the very 
springs and sources of her power.”! “ Not, as we shall see the 
greatest theologians have always earnestly contended, contra 
naturam, but preter naturam, and swpra naturam.”* Further on 
he adds: “ Beyond nature, beyond and above the nature which 
we know, they are, but not contrary to 10. Newman, in a simi- 
lar strain, though with greater directness, says: “The miracles of 
Scripture are unde miably beyond nature ;” and he explains them 
as “wrought by persons consciously exercising, under Divine 
guidance, a power cominitted to them for definite ends, profess- 
ing to be immediate messengers from heaven, and to be evidenc- 
ing their mission by their miracles.”* 
Miracles are here described as “beside,” and “beyond,” and 
above” nature, but a moment's consideration must show that, 
in so far as these terms have any meaning at all, they are simply 
evasions, not solutions, of a difficulty. Dr. Trench is quite sen- 
sible of the danger in which the definition of miracles p:aces them, 
and how fatal to his argzment it would be to admit that they 
are contrary to the order of nature. “The miracle,” he protests, 
“is not thus wnanaturel ; nor could it be such, since the unnatu- 
ral, the contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can in no 
way, therefore, be affirmed of a Divine work, such as that with 
which we have to do.”’ The archbishop in this, however, is clearly 
arguing from nature to miracles, and not from miracles to nature. 
He does not, of course, know what miracles really are, but as he 
recognizes that the order of nature must be maintained, he is 
forced to assert that miracles are not contrary to nature. He 
repudiates the idea of their being natural phenomena, and yet 
attempts to deny that they are unnatural. They must either be 
the one or the other. The archbishop, besides, forgets that he 
ascribes miracles to Satan as well as to God. The whole argu- 
ment is a mere quibble of words to evade a palpable dilemma. 
Dr. NEWTIAn does not fall into this error, and more ach faces 





1 Notes on Mirgclons p. 12. 

2 Jb, p. 12, note 2. 

3 /b., p. 14. 

4 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 126. 
5 Notes on Miracles, p. 15. 
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the difficulty. He admits that the Scripture miracles “innovate 

upon the impressions which are made upon us by the order and 

the laws of the natural world ;”' and that “walking on the sea, 
or the resurrection of the dead, is a plain reversal of its laws.”? 
Indeed, that his distinction is purely imaginary, and inconsistent 
with the alleged facts of Seriptural miracles, is apparent from 
Dr. Trench’s own illustrations. 

Take, for instance, the multiplication of loaves and fishes. 
Kive thousand peoyle are fed upon five barley loaves and two 
small fishes: “and they took up οὐκ. fragments which remained 
twelve baskets full.”* Dr. Trench is ‘orced to renounce all help 
in explaining this miracle from natural analogies, and he admits : 
“We must simply behold in the multiplying of the bread” (and 
fishes ?) “an act of Divine omnipotence on His part who was the 
Word of God,—not, indeed, now as at the first, of absolute crea- 
tion out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work on in 
the original loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accretion.’* 
It will scarcely be argued by any one that such an “ act of Divine 
omnipotence ” and “creative aceretion” as this multiplication of 
five baked leaves and two small fishes is not contrary to the 
order of nature.’ For Dr. Trench has himself pointed out that 
there must be interposition of man’s art here, and that “a grain 
of wheat could never by itself, and according to the laws of 
natural development, issue in a loaf of bread.’ 

Undaunted by, or rather unconscious of, such contradictions 
the archbishop proceeds with his argument, and with new defini- 
tions of the miraculous. So far from being disorder of nature, he 
continues with audacious precision: “the true miracle is a higher 
and purer nature coming down out of the world of untroubled 
harmonies into this world of ours, which so many discords have 

jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, though it be 
for one mysterious prophetic moment, into harmony with that 
higher”? In that “higher and purer nature” can a grain of 
wheat issue in a loaf of bread? We have only to apply this 
theory to the miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes to 


perceive how completely it is the creation of Dr. Trench’s poetical 
faney. 


ι Two essays on Scripture Miracles, &c., p. 154. 
2 b., p. 158. 

3 Matt. xiv. 20, 

4 Notes on Miracles, p. 274 f. 


5 Newman referring to this amongst other miracles as ‘‘a far greater innovation 
upen the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church upon the economy of 
Scripture,” says : ‘‘ There is nothing, for instance, in nature at all to parallel and 
mitigate the wonderful history of the multiplication of an artificially prepared 
substance, such as bread.” Two Essays, p. 157 f. 

ὁ Notes ou Miracles, p. 274. 


71b., p. 15. 
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These passages fairly i!lustrate the purely imaginary and arbi- 
trary nature of the definitions which those who maintain the 
reality and supernatural character of miracles give of them. That 
explanation is generally adopted which seems most convenient at 
the moment, and none ever passes, or indeed ever can pass, beyond 
the limits of assumption. The favourite hypothesis is that which 
ascribes miracles to the action of unknown law. Archbishop 
Trench naturally adopts it: “We should see in the miracle,” he 
says, “ not the infraction of a law, but the neutralizing of a lower 
law, the suspension of it for a time by a higher;” and he asks 
vith indignation, whence we dare conclude that, because we 
know of no power sufficient to preduce miracles, none exist. 
“They exceed the laws of our nature; but it does not therefore 
follow that they exceed the laws of a// nature.”' It is not easy 

follow the distinction here between “ouv nature” and all 
nature,’ since the order of nature, by which miracles are judged, 
is, so far as knowledge goes, universal, and we have no grounds 
for assuming that there is any other. 

The same hypothesis is el: tborated by Dr. Mozley. Assuming 
the facts of miracles, he proceeds to discuss the uaption of their 

“referribleness to unknown law,” in which expression he includes 
both “unknown law, or unknown connection with known law.” 

Taking first the supposition of unknown connection with 
known law, Dr. Mozley fairly argues that, as a law of nature, in 
the scientific sense, cannot possibly produce single or isolated 
facts, it follows that no isolated or exceptional event can come 
under a law of nature by direct observation, but, if it comes under 
it at all, it can only do so by some explanation, which takes it 
out of its isolation and joins it toa class of facts, whose recur- 
rence indeed constitutes the law. Now Dr. Mozley admits that 
no explanation can be given by which miracles can have an un- 
known connection with known law. Taking the largest class of 





‘ Notes on itiraalen, p. 16. Canon Liddon writes on the evidential purpose of 
miracles and their vature, as follows: ‘‘But how is man enabled to identify the 
Author of this law within him” (which the highest instincts of the human cor- 
science derive from the Christian Revelation and the life of Christ), ‘‘ perfectly 
reflected as it is, in the Christ, with the Autnor of the law of the Universe with- 
out him? The answer is, by miracle. Miracle is an innovation upon physical 
law,—or at least a suspension of some lower physical law by the intervention of a 
higher one,—in the interests of moral law. The historical fact that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and death with the Legis- 
lator of the Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity between 
the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience,—the proof that he is really a 
Moral Being who subordinates physical to moral interests. Miracle is the meet- 
ing-point between intellect and the moral sense, because it announces the answer 
to the efforts and yearnings alike of the moral sense and the intellect ; because it 
announces revelation.” Some Elements of ee Lent Lectures, 1870. H. P. 
Liddon, D.D., Canon of St. Pauls, 1872, p. 74, f 

2 Rampton Lectures, 1865, p. 145. 
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HIGHER LAW. 85 
miracles, bodily cures, the correspondence betwee: ἃ simple com- 
mand or prophetic notification and the cure is the chief charac- 
teristic of miracles, and distinguishes them from mere marvels. 
No violation of any law of nature takes place in either the cure 
or the prophetic announcement taken separately, but the two, 
taken together, are the proof of superhuman agency. Dr. Mozley 
confesses that. no physical hypothesis can be framed accounting 
for the superhuman knowledge and power involved in this class 
of miracles, supposing the miracles to stand as they are recorded 
in Scripture.’ 

Being obliged, therefore, to abandon the attempt to explain the 
Gospel miracles upon the theory of unknown connection with 
known law, Dr. Mozley shifts the inquiry to the other and diffe- 
rent question, whether miracles may not be instances of laws 
which are as yet wholly unknown.’ This is generally called a 
question of “higher law,’—that is to say, a law which compre- 
hends under itself two or more lower or less wide laws. And the 
principle would be applicable to miracles by supposing the exis- 
tence of an unknown law, hereafter to be discovered, under which 
miracles would come, and then considering whether this new law 
of miracles, and the old law of common facts , might not both be 
reducible to a still more general law which compr ehended them 
both. Now a law of nature, in the scientific sense, cannot exist 
without a class of facts which comes under it, and in reality con- 
stitutes the law; but Dr. Mozley of course recognizes that the 
discovery of such :. law of miracles would necessarily involve 
the discovery of fresh miracles, for to talk of a law of miracles 
without miracles would be an absurdity.* The supposition of the 
discovery of such a law of miracles, however, would be tanta- 
mount to the supposition of a future new order of nature, from 
which it immediately follows that the whole supposition is irre- 
levant and futile as regards the present question.’ For no new 
order of things could make the present order different, and a 
miracle, could we suppose it becoming the ordinary fact of an- 
other different order of nature, would not be less a violation of 
the laws of nature in the present one.’ Dr. Mozley is, therefore, 
constrained to abandon also this explanation. We are bound to 
say, and we do so with sincere pleasure and respect, that Dr. 

lozley conducts his argument with great fairness and ability, 


znd displays his own love of truth “by the impartiality with 


which he discusses and relinquishes taany a favourite, but un- 
tenable, Rypotesis. 


l Pakapton Lcctaraa, 1865, pp. 145—153. 
2 1b., pp. 158—159. 4 /b., p. 156. 
3: 1b., p. 154 f. 5 1b., p. 157. 


























































































































































86 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


We pause here to remark that, throughout the whole inquiry 
into the question of miracles, we meet with nothing from theolo- 
iy gians but mere assumptions, against which the invariability of 
Lai ‘ the known order of nature steadily opposes itself. The facts of 

ca the narrative of the miracle are first assumed, and so are the 
theories by which it is explained. Known law refuses tu recog- 
nize such astounding statements as those affirming the resurrec- 
tion of an absolutely dead man, a bodily ascension, or the miracu- 
VA lous multiplication of loaves and fishes ; unknown law is equally 
Wi obdurate, so other assumptions of an even more daring descrip- 
Na i a tion are the only resource of those who maintain and: desire to 

ἐπι account forthem. Narrative and assumption are crushed beneath 
the weight of the alleged facts. Now, with regard to every 

theory which seeks to explain miracles by assumption, we may 

tH hd ἢ quote words applied by one of the ablest defenders of miracles 
a to some conclusion of straw, which he placed in the mouth of an 
imaginary antagonist in order that he might refute it; “ But the 
question is,” said the late Dean of St. Paul’ s, “ποῦ whether such 

a conclusion has been asserted, as many other absurdities have 
been asserted, by the advucates of a theory, but whether i. has 

been established on such scientific grounds as to be entitled to 

the assent of all duly cultivated minds, whatever their own con- 

science may say to the contrary.”' Divines are very strict in de- 

manding absolute demonstrations from men of science and others, 

but we do not find them at all ready to furnish conclusions of 

similar accuracy regarding dogmatic theology. 

᾿ Immediately after this indignant demand for scientific accuracy 
1} of demonstration, Dr. Mansel proceeds to argue as follows: In 
the will of man we have the solitary instance of an efficient cause, 

in the highest sense of the term, acting among the physical causes 

of the material wor ld, and producing results which could not have 

been brought about by any mere sequence of physical causes. If a 

man of his own will throw a stone into the air, its motion, as soon as 

it has left his hand, is determined by a combination of purely mate- 
rial laws ; but by what law came it to be thrown at all? The law of 
gy gravitation, no doubt, remains constant and unbroken, whether the 
stone is lying on the eround, or moving through the ais, but all the 
laws of matter could not have brought about the par ticular result 
without the interposition of the free will of the man who throws 
the stone. Substitute the will of God for the will of man, and 
the argument becomes applicable to the whole extent of Creation 

and to all the phenomena which it embraces.” 
It is evident that Dr. Mansel’s argument merely tends to prove 


Te ας - τῆν 


ἢ 1 Mansel, Aids to Faith, p, 19. 2 7b., p. 90. 
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PROGRESSIVE SUCCESSION OF LAWS. 87 


that every effect must have a cause, a proposition too hackneyed 
to require any argument at all. If a man had not thrown the 
stone, the stone would have remained lying on the ground. No 
one doubts this. We have here, however, this “ solitary instance 
of an efficient, cause acting among the physical causes of the ma- 
terial world,” producing the results which are wholly determined 
by material laws,’ and incapable of producing any opposed to 
them. If, therefore, we substitute, as Dr. Mansel desires, “ the 
will of God” for “the will of man,” we arrive at no results which 
are notin harmony with the order of nature. We have no ground 
whatever for assuming any efficient cause acting in any other way 
than in accordance with the laws of nature. [ is, however, one 
of the gross fallacies of this argument, as applied to miracles, to 
pass from the efficient cause producing results which are strictly 
in accorcance with natural laws, and determined by them, to an 
assumed «'‘cient cause producing effects which are opposed to 
natural law. As anargument from analogy it is totally false, and 
it is moreover based upon mere assumption. The restoration to 
life of a decomposed human body and the multiplication of loaves 
and fishes are opposed to natural laws, and no assumed  efti- 

cient cause conceivable to which they may be referred can har- 
monize them. 

Dr. Mozley continues his argument in a similar way. He in- 
quires: “Is the suspension of physical and material laws by a 
Spiritual Being incenceivable ? We reply that, however incon- 
ceivable this kind of suspension of physical law is, it is a fact. 
Physical laws are suspended any time an animate being moves 
any part of its body; the laws of matter are suspended, by the 
laws of life.”2, He goes oh tO maintain that, although it is true 
that his spirit is united with the matter in which it moves in a 
way in which the Great Spirit who acts on matter in the miracle 
is not, yet the action of God’s Spirit in the miracle of walking on 
the water is no more inconceivable than the aetion of his own 
spmit in holding up his own hand. “ Antecedently, one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible. But 
this appearance of incredibility is answered in one case literally 
ambulundo. How can I place any reliance upon it in the other?” 
From this illustration, Dr. Mozley, with a haste very unlike his previ- 
ous careful procedure, jumps at the following conclusions: “The 
constitution of nature, then, disproves the incredibility of the Divine 
suspension of phy sical law; but more than this, it creates a pre- 
sumpuon for it.” The laws of life of which we have is ease 





l Throughout this ge horas we use the term ‘‘law” in its popular sense as re- 
presenting the series of phenomena to which reference is made. 
* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 164. 


“Tb, p. 164. 1 7b., p. 164. 
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he argues, are themselves i. an ascending scale. First come the 
Jaws which regulate unorganized matter; next the laws of vege- 
tation ; then the laws of animal life, with its voluntary motion : 
and above these again, the laws of moral bei ‘ing. A supposed in- 
telligent being whose experience was limited to one or more 
classes in this ascending scale of laws would be totally incapable 
of conceiving the action of the higher classes. The progressive 
succession of laws is perfectly conceivable backward, but an ab- 
solute mystery forward. “ Analogy,” therefore, when in this as- 
cending series we arrive at man, leads us to expect that there is 
a higher sphere of law as much above him as he is above the low- 
er natures in the scale, and “supplies a presumption in favour of 
such a belief.”! And so we arrive at the question whether there 
is or is not a God, a Personal Head in nature, whose free will 
penetrates the universal frame invisibly to us, and is an omnipre- 
sent agent. If there be, Dr. Mozley concludes, then, every mir- 
acle in Scripture is as natural an event in the universe as any 
chemical experiment in the physical world.” 

This is precisely the argument of Dr. Mansel, regarding the 
“ Efficient Cause,” somewhat elaborated, but, however “ingeniously 
devised, iu is equally based upon assumption and defective in an- 
alogy. We may observe, in the first place, that it is a funda- 
mental error to speak in such a sense of an ascending scale of 
laws. There is no standard by which we have any 1 right thus to 
graduate phenomena. The “classes of law” to which “the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer refers work harmoniously side by side, regulating 
the matter to which they apply. Unorganized matter, “vegeta. 
tion, and animal life, may each have speci ‘al conditions modifying 
phenomena, but they are all equally subject to the same general 
laws. Manisas much under the influence of gravitation as a stone 
is. The special operation of physical laws is less a modification 
of law than that law acting under different conditions. The law 
of gravitation suffers no alteration, whether it cause the fall of an 
apple or shape the orbit of a plane ot. The reproduction of the 
plant and of the animal is regulated by the same fundamental 
principle acting through different or ganisms. The harmonious 
action of physical laws, and their adaptability to an infinite vari- 
ety of forms, constitutes the perfection of that code which pro- 
duces the order of nature? The mere superiority of man over 
lower forms of organic and inorganic matter does not lift him 









1 ' Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 165. 
2 1b., p. 108. 
3 We pass over at present Dr. Mozley’s reference to ‘‘ the laws of moral being,’ 


as involving questions too intricate for treatment here, and as apart from the ar- 


gument. 
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THE EFFICIENT CAUSE SUBJECT TO LAWS. 89 


above physical laws, and the analogy of every grade in nature 
forbids the presumption that higher forms may exist which are 
exempt from their control. 

If in animated beings we have the solitary instance of an 

“ efficient cause’ ’ acting ὃ among the forces of nature, and possessing 
the power of initiation, this efficient cause produces no disturbance 
of physical law, Its existence is as much a recognized part of 
the infinite variety of form within the order of nature as the 
existence of a crystal ora plant; and although the character of 
the force exercised by it may not be clearly understood, 
effects are regulated by the same laws as govern all other forces 
innature. If “the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of 
life” each time an animated being moves any part of its body, 
one physical law is suspended in precisely the same manner, and 
to an equivalent degree, each time another physical law is called 
into action. The law of gravitation, for instance, is equally over- 
come by the law of magnetism each time a magnet suspends a 
weight in the air. In each case, a law is successfully resisted 
precisely to the extent of the force employed. The arm that is 
raise’ by the animated being falls again, in obedience to law, as 
soon as the foree which raised it is exhausted, quite as certainly as 
the weight descends when the magnetic current fails. The only 
anomaly is our ignorance of the nature of the vital force ; but do 
we know much more of the physical ὁ The introduction of life 
in no way changes the relation between cause and effect, which 
constitutes the order of nature, and proceeds according to its law. 
No exercise of will can overcome the laws of evavitation, or any 
other law, to a greater extent than the actual ‘force exerted, any 
more than the magnetic current can do so beyond the force of 
the battery. Will has no power against exhaustion. Even a 
Moses, in the sublimest moments of faith, could not hold up his 
arms to hvaven after his physical foree was consumed. Life 
favours no presumption for the suspension of law, but, on the 
contrary, whilst acting in nature, universally exhibits the pre- 
valence and invariability cf law. The “laws of life” may be 
subtle, but they are but an integral portion of the great order of 
nature, working harmoniously with the laws of matter, and not 
one whit more “independent of them than any one natural law is 
of another. 

The “ Efficient Cause,” if it have a moment of initiatory will to 
set the forces of life in motion—as the force of magnetism, for 
instance, i is Fengered active when a touch connects the coil with 
circumscribed by law. It is brought 
into existence Gy the operation of immutable physical laws, and 
from the cradle to the grave it is subject to those laws. So 
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inseparably is it connected with matter, and consequently with 
ΙΗ] the laws which regulate matter, that it cannot even become con- 
scious of its own existence without the intervention of matter 
The whole process of life is dependent on obedience to natural 
laws, and so powerless is this efticient cause to resist their juris- 
diction, that, in spite of its highest efforts, it pines or ceases to 
ay exist in consequence of the mere natural operation of law upon 
the matter with which it is united, and without which it i 
impotent. It cannot receive an impression from without that is 
i not conveyed in accordance with law, and perceived by an 
exquisitely ordered organism, in every part of which law reigns 
supreme ; nor can it communicate from within except through 
channels equally ordered by law. A slight injury may derange 
| the delicate mechanical contrivances of eye, ear, and vocal chords. 
and may further destroy the reason and paralyze the body, 
reducing the animated being, by the derangement of those 
it channels to which physical Taw ‘mits its action, to a mere 
| smouldering spark of life, without consciousness and without 
{| 
| 
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expression. The “laws of life” act amongst the laws of matter, 
but are not independent of them, and after the initiatory impulse 
the action of both classes of law is regulated by precisely the 
same principles. 

Dr. Mozley’s affirmation, that antecedently one step on the 
vround and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible, does not 





univer: 
miracle 








help him. In that sense it follows that there is nothing that is » τ laws 

not antecedently incredible, nothing credible until it has happened. ® tar ast 

iy This argument, however, while it limits us to actual experience, prevail. 

ned prohibits presumptions ‘with regard to that which is beyond § tion, it 

experience. ΤῸ argue that, because a step on the ground and an could s 

ascent to heaven are antecedently alike incredible, yet we subse- RR the mi 

| quently make that step, therefore the ascent to heaven, which we τ loaves ( 

cannot make, from incredible becomes credible, although it has of an of 

not happened, is a contradiction in terms. If the ascent be favouri 

antecedently incredible, it cannot at the same time be antecedent- produci 

ly credible. That which is incredible cannot become credible = presum 

ae because something else quite different becomes credible. It is gous to 

' apparent that such: “ani argument is ‘vicious. The proposition f furnish 

ΠῚ} simply amounts to an assertion that everything before it has a the οὐ] 

happened is incredible, and that because one thing antecedentiy visdom 

considered incredible has happened, therefore ever ything else of law, 

becomes credible, Experience comes with sober wisdom to check ἢ phie, an 

ΕΠ ἢ such reasoning. We believe in our power to walk because we [ij ——— 
can exerc ᾿ it, and have been able to exercise it antecedently to τ 


our power to reason about the step, but everything prohibits 
belief in bodily ascensions. The step is part of the recognized 
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order of nature, and has none of the elements in it of the 
miraculous. An automaton can make the same step as a man, 
The only difference is in the character of the force employed and 
exhausted in each. But if, in the exercise of our power of 
voluntary motion, we leap into the air on the brink ofa precipice, 
belief in an ascent to heaven is shattered to pieces at the bottom 
to which the law of gravitation infallibly drags us. 

There is absolutely nothing in the constitution of nature, we 
nay say, reversing Dr. Mozley’ 5. assertion, which does not prove 
the ineredibility of a Divine suspension of physical laws, and 
does not create a presumption against it. The solitary instance 
of an efficient cause, if it be distinguished from the other forces 
of nature by the possession of the power of an initiatory impulse, 
is, from the moment that power is exerted, subject to physical 
laws like all other forces, and there is no instance producible, or 
even logically conceivable, of any power whose effects are opposed 
to the ultimate ruling of the laws of nature. The occurrence of 
anything opposed to those laws is incredible. Dr. Mozley has 
himself shown that miracles cannot be explained either by 
unknown connection with known law, or by reference to unknown 
law; and he renounces the explanatic); of “higher law.” His 
listinetion between the laws of nature and the “laws of the 
universe,”; by which he nevertheless endeavours to make a 
miracle credible, is one which is purely imaginary. We know of 
10 laws of the universe differing from the laws of nature. So 
far as the human intellect can range, the laws of nature alone 
prevail. But, even adopting for a moment Dr. Mozley’s distine- 
tion, it would still be inconceivable that any “ laws of the universe” 
could so modify the laws of nature as to explain, for instance, 
the miracle of the multiplication of an artificial product 1}}το 
loaves of bread, A consideration of the solitary instance kno. a 
of an cfticient cause acting among the forces of nature, so far fro.n 
favouring the pr esumption ofa still higher efficient cause unknown 
producing such results, presents on the contrary, the strongest 
presumption against it. No exertion of force in any way analo- 
gous to that exercised by animated beings, however great, could 
furnish the requisite explanation of such coinplex miracles. On 
the other hand, our highest attainable conception of infinite 

visdom and power is based upon the universality and invariability 
of law, and inexorably excludes, as unworthy and anthropomor- 
phic, any idea of its fitful suspension. 








1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 163. 
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2. 


The proposition with which Dr. Mozley commences these 
Bampton Lectures, and for which he contends to their clv3e, is 
this. “That m.iacles, or visible suspensions of the order of nature 
for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to reason.’ 
He shows that the purpose of miracles is to attest a supernatural 
revelation, which, without them, we could not be justified in be- 
lieving. “Christianity,” he distinetly states, “cannot be main- 
tained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason—a revela- 
tiun of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation without the evi- 
dence of miracles.”? Out of this very admission he attempts to 
construct an argument in support of miracles: “ Hence it follows,” 
he continues, “ ‘that upon the supposition of the Divine desiga of 

2 revelation, a miracle ts not an anomaly or irregularity, but, part 
of the system of the niverse ; because, though an irregularity 
and an anomaly in relation to either part, it has a complete adap- 
tation to the whole. There being two worlds, a visible and invi- 
sible, and a communication between the two being wanted, a mi- 
racle is the instrument of that communication.” ἢ 

Here, again, the argument is based upon mere assumption. The 
supposition of the Divine design of a revelation is the result of a 
foregone conclusion in its favour, and not suggested by antecedent 
probability. Divines assume that a communication of this na- 
ture is in accordance with reason, and was necessary for the sal- 
vaticn of the human race, simpty because they believe that it took 
place, and no evidence worthy of the neme is ever offered in sup- 
port of the assumption. A revelation having, it is supposed, been 
made, that revelation is consequently supposed to have been con- 
templated, and to ha:e justified any suspension of the order of 
nature. The proposition for which evidence is demanded 1. v’ - 
ciously employed as evidence for itself. The considerations in- 
volved in an assumption of the necessity and reasonableness of 
such a revelation, hewever, are antecedently incredible, and con- 
trary to reason. We are asked to believe that God made man in 
his own image, pure and sinless, and intended him to contin 68 so, 
but that scarcely had this, is noblest work, left the hands ur the 
Creator, than man was tempted into sir by Satan, an all-powerfu! 
and persistent enemy of God, whose existence and antagonism to 
a Being in whose eyes sin is abomination are not accounted for 
and are incredible. 4. Adam’s fall brought a curse apon the earth, 


1 Bampton Reatuice, 1865, p. 6. 2 70. p. 3 3 I. ἡ Ὁ. 20. 
4 The history of the gradual Hevalunuent of the Τὰ of the existence and per- 
sonality of the Devil is full of instruction, and throws no small light upon the 
juestion of Revelation. 
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THE DIVINE DESIGN OF REVELATION. 93 


and incurred the penalty of death for himself and for the whole 
of his posterity. The human ace, although created perfect and 
without sin, thus disappointed the expectations of the Creator, 
and became daily more ‘vicked, the Evil Spirit having succeeded 
in frustrating the designs of the Almighty, so that God repented 
that he had made man, and at length destroye? by a deluge all 
the inhabitants of the earth, with the exception of eight persons 
who feared him. This sweeping purification, however, was as 
futile as the original design, and the race of men soor became 
more wicked than ever. The final and only adequate remedy de- 
vised by God for the salvation of his creatures, become so desper- 
ately and hopelessly evil, was the inearnation of himself in the 

erson of “the Son,” the second persop. in a mysterious Trinity 
of which the Godhead is said to be composed (who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary), and his death 
upon the cross as a vicarious expiation of the sins of the world, 
without which supposed satisfaction of the justice of God his 
mercy could not possibly have been extended to the fraii and 
sinful work of his own hands The crucifixion of the incarnate 
God was the crowning guilt of a nation whom God himself had 
selected as his own peculiar people, and whom ie had conde- 
seended to guide by constant direct revelations of his will, but 
who, from the first, had displayed the most persistent and re- 
markable proclivity to sin against him, and, in spite of the won- 
derful miracles wrought on their behalf, to forsake hiz service for 
the worship of other ” wods. We are asked to believe, therefore; 
in the frustration of the Divine design of creaticn, and in the 
fall of man into a state of wickedness hateful to God, requiring 
and justifying the Divine design of a revelation, and such a revela- 
tion as this, as a prelimiaary ‘to the further proposition that, on 
the suyposition of such a design, miracles would not be contrary 
to reason. 

Antecedently, nothing could be more absolutely ineredible or 
contrary to reason than these statements, or the supposition of such 
a design. Dr. Mozley himself admits that, as human announce- 
ments, the doctrines of Christianity would be the “wildest de- 
lusions,” which we could not be justified in believing, and that 
such a schene could not be maintained without miraculous evi- 
dence. The supposition of the Divine design of the revelation is 
solely derived from the doctrines supposed to have been reveaied, 
and, indeed, that design forms part of them. Until they are 
proved to be Divine truths, these statements must obvicusly be 
considered human announcements, and consequently they are an- 
tecedently incredible, and the “ wildest delusions.” As Dr. Moz- 
ley does nov pretend that there is anything antecedently credible 
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upon which he can base an assertion that there was actually any 
“ Divine design of a revelation,” or that any “communication be- 
tween the two worlds” was requisite, it is therefore clear that his 
argument consists merely of assumptions admitted to te antece- 
dently incredible. It advances a supposition of that which is 
contrary to reason to justify supposed visible suspensions of the 
order of nature, which are also contrary to reason. Incredible as- 
sumptions cannot give probability to incredible evidence. Tertul- 
lian’s audacious paradox : “Credo quia impossibile,” of which such 
reasoning is illustrative, is Lut a cry of enthusiastic credulity. 
The whole theory of this abortive design of creation, with such 
impotent effcrts to amend it, is emphatically contradicted by the 
glorious perfection and invariability of the order of nature. It is 
difficult to say whether the details of the scheme, or the cireum- 
stances which are supposed to have led to its adopticn, are more 
shocking to reason or to moral sense. The imperfection ascribed to 
the Divine work is scarcely more derogatory to the power and wis- 
dom of the Creator, than the supposed satisfaction of his justice 
in the death cf himself incarnate, the innocent for the guilty, is 
degrading to the idea of his moral perfection. The supposed ne- 
cessity for repeated interference to correct the imperfection of the 
original creation, the nature of the means employed, and the tri- 
umphant opposition of Satan, are anthropomorphic conceptions 
totaiiy incompatible with the idea of an Infinitely Wise and ΑἹ- 
mighty Being. The constitution of nature, so far from favouring 
any hypothesis of original perfection and subsequent deteriora- 
tion, bears everywhere the record of systematic upward progres- 
sion. Not only is the assumption, that any revelation of the na- 
ture of ecclesiastical Christianity was necessary, excluded upon 
philosophical grounds, but it is contradicted by the whole opera- 
tion of natural laws, which contain in themselves inexorable 
penalties against natural retrogression, or even unprogressiveness, 


5 
and furnish the only requisite stimulus to improvement! The 


1 We venture to add a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Social Statics,” 
which we have met with for the first time since this work was published, in illus- 
tration of this assertion. Mr. Spencer affirms ‘the evanescence of evil” and the 
perfectibility of man, upon the ground that: ‘All evil results from the non- 
adaptation of constitution to conditions.” After an elaborate demonstration of 
this, he resumes as follows: “ΠῚ there be any conciusiveness in the foregoing ar- 
guments, such a faith is well founded. As commonly supported by evidence drawn 
from history, it cannot be considered indisputable. The inference that as advance- 
ment has been hitherto the rule, it will be the rule henceforth, may be called a 
plausible speculation. But when it is shown that this advancement is due to the 
working of a universal law; and that in virtue of that law it must continue until 
the stave we call perfection is reached, then the advent of such a state is removed 
out of the region of probability into that of certainty. If any one demurs to this 
let himn point out the error. Here are the several steps of the argument. 

All imperfection is unfitness to the conditions of existence. 
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THE LAW OF PROGRESS, 95 
survival only of the fittest is the stern decree of nature. The in- 
variable action of law itself eliminates the unfit. Progress is 
necessary to existence ; extinction is the doom of retrogression. 
The highest effect contemplated by the supposed Revelation is to 
bring maa into perfect harmony with law, and this is ensured by 
law itself acting upon intelligence. Only in obedience to law is 
there life and safety. Knowledge of law is iinperatively demand- 
ed by nature. Ignorance of it is a capital offence. If we ignore 
the law of gravitation we are dashed to pieces at the foot of a 
precipice, or are crushed by a falling rock ; if we neglect sanatory 
law, we are destroyed by a pestilence ; if we disregard chemical 





in having a faculty or faculties deficient ; or in both. 
A faculty in excess is one which the condi‘ions of existence do not afford full ex- 
ercise to ; and a faculty that is deficient is one from which the conditions of exis- 
tence demand more than it can perform. . 

But it is an essential principle of life that a faculty to which circumstances do 
not allow full exercise diminishes ; and that a faculty on which circurstances make 
excessive demands increases. 

And so long as this excess and this deticiency continue, there must continue de- 
crease on the one hand, and vrowth on the other. 

Finally all excess and all deficiency must disappear, that is, 911 uniitness must 
disappear ; that is, all imperfection must disappesr. 

Thus the ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain—-as certain 
as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit faith ; for instance, that all 
men will die. For why do we infer that all men will die? Simply because, in an 
immense number of past experiences, death has uniformly occurred. Similarly 
then as the experiences of all people in all times-—experiences that are embodied 
in maxims, proverbs, and moral precepts. and that are illustrated in biographies | 
aad histories, go to prove that organs, faculties, powers, capacities, or whatever 
else we call them grow by ase and diminish uy disuse, it is inferred that they will 
continue todo so. Andif this inference is unquestionable, then is the one above 
deduced from it—that humanity must in the end become completely adapted to 
its conditions—unquestionable also. 

Progress, therefore, is not an accident, but a necessity. Instead of civilization 
being artiticial, it is a part of nature ; all of a piece with the development of the 
embryo or the unfolding of a flower. The modifications mankind nave undergone, 
and are still undergoing, result from a law underlying the whole organic creation ; 
and provided the humar. race continues, and the constitution of things remains the 
sane, those modifications must end in completeness. As surely as the tree be- 
comes bulky when it stands alone, and slender if one of a group ; as surely as the 
same civature assumes the different forms of cart-horse and race-horse, according 
as its habits demand strength ov speed ; as surely as a blacksmith’s arm grows large, 
and the skin of a labourer’s hana thick ; as surely as the eye tends to become long- 
sighted in the sailor, and short-sighted in the student ; as surely as the blind δὺς 
taina more delicate sense of touch ; as surely as a clerk acquires rapidity in wvit- 
ing and calculation ; as surely as the musician learns to d>tect an error of a semi- 
tone amidst what seems to others a very babel οὐ sounds; as surely as a passion 
grows by indulgence and diminishes when restrained ; as surely asa disreyarded 
conscience becomes inert, and one that is obeyed active ; as surely as there is any 
efficacy in educa‘ional culture, or any meaning in such terms as habit, cr.stom, prac- 
tice ; so surely must the human faculties be moulded into complete fitness for the 
social state ; so surely must the things wo call evil and immorality a‘rappear ; so 
surely must man become perfect.” Social Statics, stereotyped ed. i868, p. 78 f. 




















































































































































96 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


gradation of breach of law that is not followed by an equivalent 
gradation of punishment. Civilization is nothing but the know- 
ledge and observance of natural laws. The savage must learn 
them or be extinguished ; the cuitivated must observe them or die. 
The balance of moral and physical development cannot be derang- 
ed with impunity. In the spiritual as well as the physical sense 
only the fittest eventually can survive in the struggle for existence. 
There is, in fact, an absolute upward impulse to the whole human 
race supplied by the invariable operation of the laws of nature 
acting upon the common instinct of self-preser vation. As, on 
the one hand, the highest human conception of infinite wisdom 
and power is derived from the universality and invariability o 

law, so that universality and invariability, on the other hand, ex- 
clude the idea of interruption or occasional] suspension of law for 
any purpose whatever, and more especially for the correction of 
supposed original errors of design which cannot have existed, or 
for the α΄ ainment ‘of objects already provided for in the order of 


nature. 


Upon the first groundless assumpticn of a Divine design of 


such a revelation follows the hypothetical inference that, for the 
purpose of making the communication from the unseen world, a 
miracle or visible s suspension of the order of nature is no eee 
larity, but part of the system of the universe. This, however, i 

a mere assertion, and no argument,—an avowed assumption which 
is contrary to experience. It is simply absurd to speak of a visi- 


ble suspensior of the erder of nature being part of the system of 


the universe. Such a statement has no meaning whatever within 
the range of human conception. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that miracles-——or “ visible suspensions of the order of na- 
ture,”—are ascribed indifferently to Divine and to Satanic é agency. 
If miracles are not an anomaly or irregularity on the supposition 
of the Divine design of a revelation, upon what supposition 
do Satanic miracles cease to be irregularities ¢ Is the order of 
nature, which it is heviaiae is under the personal control of God, 
at the same time at the mercy of the Devil ? 

Archbishop Trench has, as usual, a singular way of overcoming 
the difficulty. He says :—“So long as we abide in the region of 
nature, miraculous and improbable, miraculous and incredible 
may be admitted as convertible terms. But once lift up the 
whole discussion into a higher region, cnce acknowledge some- 
thing higher than nature, a kingdom of God, and men the in- 


δ 
tended denizens of it, and the whole argument loses its strength 
and the force of its conclusions, . . . He who already counts 


it likely that God will interfere for the higher welfare of men, 
who believes that there is a nobler world-order than that in which 
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THE LAW OF PROGRESS, 97 


we live and move, and that it would be the blessing of blessings 
for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the 
region of this lower, who has found that here in this world we 
are bound by heavy laws of nature, of sin, of death, which no 
powers that we now possess can break, yet which must be broken 
if we are truly to live——he will not find it hard to believe the 
great miracle, the coming of the Son of God in the flesh, &e. 

And as he believes that greatest miracle, so will he be- 
lieve all other miracles, &c.”! ἴῃ other words, if we already be- 
lieve the premises we shall not find it difficult to adopt the 
conclusions—if we already believe the greatest miracle we shall 
not hesitate to believe the less—if we already believe the dogmas 
we shall not find it hard to believe the evidence by which they 
are supposed to be authenticated. As we necessarily do abide in 
the region of nature, in which Dr. Trench admits that miraculous 
and inevredible are convertible terms, it would seem rather difficult 
to lift the discussion into the higher region here described with- 
out having already abandoned it altogether. 





! Notes on Miracles, p. 71 f. Archbishop Trench believes that exemption from 
the control of the law of gravitation, &c., is a ‘‘lost prerogative” of our race, 
which we may one aay recover. It would be difficult to produce a parallel to his 
reasoning in modern times. He says: ‘‘It has been already observed that the 
miracle, according to its true idea, is not a violation, nor yet suspension of law, 
but the incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, 
and the momentary assertion, for that higher law, of the predominance which it 
was intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would always have had, over the 
lower; and with this a prophetic anticipation of the abiding prevalence which it 
shall one day recover. Exactly thus was there here” (in the miracle of the Walk- 
ing on the Sea) ‘‘a sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is in absolute 
harmony with God’s wili, over external nature. In regard to this very law of 
gravitation, a feeble, and for the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of 
his power survives to man in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when 
he is awake than sleeping ; a fact which every nurse who has carried a child can 
attest. From this we conclude that the human consciousness, as an inner centre, 
works as an opposing force to the attraction of the earth and the centripetal force of 
gravity, however unab!e now to overbear it” (ἢ). Noteson Miracles, p, 292, 































CHAPTER IIL. 
REASON IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE. 


THE argument of those who assert the possibility and reality of 
miracles generally takes the shape of an attack upon our know- 
ledge of the order of nature. To establish an exception they 
deny the rule. “ Whatever difficulty there is in believing in 


miracles in general,” says Dr. Mozle¥, who conducts such an at- 


tack with unusual force and ability, “ arises from the circumstance 
that they are in contradiction to or unlike the order of nature. 
To estimate the force of this dithculty, then, we must first under- 
stand what kind of belief it is which we have in the order of na- 
ture ; for the weight of the objection to the miraculous mustdepend 
on the nature of the belief to which the miraculous is opposed.”! 
Dr. Mozley defines the meaning of the phrase, “ order of nature ” 
as the connection of that part of the order of nature of which we 
are ignorant with that part of it which we know, the former being 
expected to be such and such, because the latter is. But how do 
we justify this expectation of likeness 75. We cannot do so, and 
all our arguments are mere statements of the belief itself, he 
affirms, and not reasons to account for it. It may be said, 6. g,, 
that when a fact of nature has gone on repeating itself a certain 
time, such repetition shows that there is a permanent cause at 
work, and that a permanent cause produces permanently recur- 
ring effects. But what is there to show the existence of a per- 
manent cause? Nothing. The effects which have taken place 
show a cause at work to the extent of these effects, but not fur- 
ther. That this cause is of a more permanent nature we have no 
evidence. Why then do we expect the further continuance of 
these effects.» We can only say: because we believe the future 
will be like the past. After a physical phenomenon has even oc- 
curred every day for years we have nothing but the past repeti- 
tion to justify our certain expectation of its future repetition‘ 
Do we think it giving a reason for our confidence in the fv.ure 
to say that, though no man has had experience of what is future, 
every man has had experience of what wus future? It is true 
that what is future becomes at every step of our advance what 
was future, but that which is now still fature is not the least al- 





1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 33. 3 Ib., p. 36. 
T7b., p. 34. 4 7b., p. 37. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 99 





tered by that circumstance ; it is as invisible, as unknown, and as 
unexplored as if it were the very beginning and the very start- 
ing-point of nature At this starting- “point of nature what would 
a inan know of its future course ? Nothing. Atthis moment he 
knows no more.! What ground of reason, then, can we assign 
for our expectation that any part of the course of nature will the 
neat moment be like what it has been up to this moment, 7. e., for 
our belief in the uniformity of nature? None. It is without a 
reason. It rests upon no rational ground, and can be traced to 
no rational principle” The belief in the order of nature being 
thus an “unintelligent impulse” of which we cannot give any 
rational account, Dr. Mozle Ὑ concludes, the ground is gone upon 
whieh it could be maintained that miracles, as opposed to the 
order of nature, were opposed to reason. A miracle in being op- 

posed to our experience is not only not opposed to necessary 
reasoning, but to any reasoning.® ‘We need not further follow 
the Bampton Lecturer, as with clearness and ability he applies 
this reasoning to the argument of “ Experience,” until he pauses 
triumphantly to exclaim: “Thus step by step has philosophy 
loosened the connection of the order of nature with the ground of 
reason, befriending, in exact proportion as it has done this, the 
principle of miracles.” 4 

~ Dr. Mozley, however, acknowledges that the principle of argu- 
ment from experience is that “which makes human life practic- 
able; which utilizes all our knowledge; which makes th: vast 
anything more than an irrelevant picture to us; for of what use 
is the experience of the past to us unless we believe the future 
will be like it?”® Our knowledge in all things is relative, and 
there are sharp and narrow limits to human thought Τὺ is, 

therefore, evident that, in the absence of absolute knowledge, our 
belief must be accorded to that of which we have more full cog- 
nizance rather than to that' which is contradicted by all that we 
doknow. It may be “irrational” to feel entire confidence that 

the sun will “rise” to-morrow, or that the moon will continue to 
wax and wane as in the past, but we shall without doubt retain 

this belief, and reject any assertion, however positive, that the 

earth will stand still to-morrow, or that it did so some thousands 
of years ago. Evidence must take its relative place in the finite 

scale of knowledge and thought, and if we do not absolutely 

know anything whatever, so long as one thing is more fii!ly es- 
tablished than another, we must hold to that which rests upon 

the more certain basis. Our belief in the invariability of the 
order of nature, therefore, heing based upon more certain grounds 





᾿ Bampton Peutarcs: 1865, 1 p. 38. 2 1b., p. 39. 
3 1b. p. 48, 47/b, p. 49. 5 1b. 
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than any other human opinion, we must of necessity refuse cre- 
dence to a statement supported by infinitely less complete testi- 
muny, and contradicted by universal experience, that phenomena 
subversive of that order occurred many years ago, or we must cease 
to believe anything at all. If belief based upon unvarying expe- 
rience be irrational, how much more irrational must belief be which 
is opposed to that experience. According to Dr. Mozley, it is quite 
irrational to believe that a stone dropped from the hand, for in- 
stance, will fall to the ground. It is true that all the stones we our- 
selves have ever dropped, or seen dropped, have so fallen,and equally 
true that all stones so dropped as far back as historic records, and 
those still more authentic and ancient records of earth’s crust it- 
self go, have done the same, but that does not justify our belief, 
upon any grounds of reason, that the next stone we drop will do 
so. If we be told, however, that upon one occasion a stone so 
dropped, instead of falling to the ground, rose up into the air and 
continued there, we have’ only two courses open tc us: either to 
disbelieve the fact, and attribute the statement to error of obser- 
vation, or to reduce the past to a mere irrelevant picture, and the 
mind to a blank page equally devoid of all belief and of all intel- 
lizent reasoning. It is impossible to do the latter, and it is 
equally impossible not to do the former. 
Dr. Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own cause. [0 
is admitted that miracles, “ or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature,”! cannot have any evidential force unless they be super- 
natural, and out of the natural sequence of ordinary phenomena. 
Now, unless there be an actual order of nature, how can there be 
any exception to it? If our belief in it be not based upon any 
ground of reason,—as Dr. Mozley maintains, in order to assert that 
miracles or visible suspensions of that order are not contrary to 
reason,—how can it be asserted that miracles are supernatural 7 
If we have no rational ground for believing that the future will 
be like the past, what rational ground can we have for thinking 
that anything which happens is exceptional, and out of the com- 
mon course of nature? Because it has not happened before ¢ 
That is no reason whatever; because the fact that a thing has 
happened ten millions of times is no rational justification of our 
expectation. that it will happen again. If the reverse of that 
which had happened previously took place on the ten million and 
first time we should have no rational ground for surprise, and no 
reason for aftirming that it did not occur in the most natural 
manner. Because we cannot explain its cause? We cannot ex- 
plain the cause of anything. Our belief that there is any per- 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE. LOL 





manent cause is a mere unintelligent impulse. We can only say 
that there is a cause sufficient to produce an isolated effect, but 
we do not know the nature of that cause, and it is a mere irra- 
tional instinct to suppose that any cause produces continuous 
effects, or is more than momentary. A miracle, consequently, 
becomes a mere isolated effect from an unknown cause in the midst 
of other merely isolated phenomena from unk own uses, andit is 
as irrational to wonder at the occurrence of what is new, as to 
expect the recurrence of what is old. In fact, an order of na- 
ture is at once necessary, and fatal, to miracles. If there be 
no order of nature, miracles cannot be considered supernatural 
occurrences, and have no evidentiai value; if there be an 
order of nature, the evidence for its immutability must con- 
sequently exceed the evidence for these isolated deviations 
from it. If we are unable rationally to form expectations of 
the future from unvarying experience in the past, it is still more 
irrational to call that supernatural which is merely different from 
our past experience. Take, for instance, the case of supposed ex- 
emption from the action of the law of gravitation, which Arch- 
bishop Trench calls “a lost prerogative of our race :”! we cannot 
rationally affirm the next week we may not be able to walk on 
the sea, or ascend bodily into the air. To deny this because we 
have not hitherto been able to do so is unreasonable; for as Dr. 
Mozley maintains, it is a mere irrational impulse which expects 
that which has hitherto happened, when we have made such at- 
tempts, to happen again next week. If we cannot rationally deny 
the possibility, however, that we may be able at some future time 
to walk on the sea or ascend into the air, the statement that these 
phenomena have already occurred loses all its force, and such oc- 
currences cease to be in any way supernatural. If, on the other 
hand, it would be irrational to affirm that we may next week be- 
come exempt from the operation of the law of gravitation, it can 
only be so by the admission that unvarying experience forbids 
the entertainment of such a hypothesis, and in that case it equall 
forbids belief in the statement that such acts ever actually took 
place. If we deny the future possibility on any ground of reason, 
we admit that we have grounds of reason for expecting the future 
to be like the past, and therefore contradict Dr. Mozley’s conclu- 
sion; and if we cannot deny it upon any ground of reason, we ex- 
tinguish the claim of such occurrences in the past to any super- 
natural character. Any argument which could destroy faith in 
the order of nature would be equally destructive to miracles. If 
we have no right to believe in arule, there can be no right to 


1 Notes on Miracles, p. 32 f., p. 291 f. 
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speak of exceptions. The result in any case is this, that whether 
the principle of the order of nature be established or refuted, the 
snpernatural pretensions of miracles are disallowed, 


Ὁ) 


as 


Throughout the whole of his argunnent against the rationality 
of be lief in the order of nature, the rigorous precision which Dr. 
Mozley unrelentingly demands from his antagonists is remarkable. 
They are not permitted to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the 
line of strict logic, and- the most absolute exactness of demon- 
stration is required. Anything like an assumption or argument 
from analogy is excluded ; induction is allowed to add no reason 
to bare and isolated facts ; and the belief that the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning is, with pitiless severity, written down as mere 
unintelligent impulse. Belief in the return of day, based upon 
the unvarying experience of all past time, is declared to be with- 
out any ¢g eround of reason. We find anything but fault with 
strictness of argument; but it is fair that equal precision should 
be observed by. those who assert miracles, and that assumption 
and inaccuracy should be excluded. Hitherto, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out, we have met with very little or nothing but 
assumption in support of miracles ; but encouraged by the inflex- 
ible spirit of Dr. Mozley’s attack upon the argument from experi- 
ence, we may look for similar precision from himself. 

Proceeding, however, from his argument against the rationality 
of belief in the order of nature to his more direct t argument for 
miracles, we are astonished to find a total abandonment of the 
rigorous exactness imposed upon his antagonists, and a complete 
relapse into assumptions. Dr, Mozley does not conceal the fact. 
“The peculiarity of the argument of miracles,” he frankly admits, 

“is, that it begins and ends with an assumption ; I mean rela- 
tively to that argument." Such an argument is no argument at 


' Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. Ina lecture on the Miraculous Testimony to 
Christianity, one of a course delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and published under the title of ‘‘ Modern Scepticism,” Dr, Stoughton, 
with a happy unconsciousness of the nature of the arguments he is using, after 
describing the reasoning which he puts into the mouths of those who deny mira- 
cles as mere assumption, then triumphantly puts his own case: ‘‘ But when all 
assumptions are denied, the whole question presents another aspect. Given the 
fundamental distinction between things physical and things moral; given the 
higher nature of man, the personal existence of God, a moral element in the Di- 
vine rule, the immortality of the human soul, and the present vicinity of invisible 
spiritual realms ; and immediately, miracles wrought by the Divine will for men’s 
moral welfare are completely removed out of the sphere of the impossible,” p. 193 
(6th edition). Dr. Stoughton does not appear to nave the slightest suspicion that 
there is any assumption at all among his points ; but the whole lecture betrays the 
most astonishing confusion of ideas regarding the subject with which he is dealing. 
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all; it is a mere petitio principii, incapable of proving anything. 
The nature of the assumptious obviously does not in the slightest 
degree affect this conclusion. It is true that the statement of the 
particular assumptions nay constitute an appeal to belief other- 
wise derived, and evolve feelings which may render the calm 
exercise of judgment more difficult, but the fact remains absolute, 
that an argument which “begins and ends with an assumption ” 
is totally impotent. It remains an assumption, and is not an ar- 
gument at all. 

~ Notwithstanding thisunfortunate and disqualifying“peculiarity” 
wemay examinethe arguinent. Itisas follows : “We assume the ex- 
istence of a Personal Deity prior to the proof of miracles in th — reh- 
gious sense; but with this assumption the question of miracles 
isat an end; because such a Being has necessarily the power to 
suspend those laws of nature which He has Himself enacted.”! The 
“question of miracles,” which Dr. Mozley here asserts to be at an 
end on the assumption of a “ Personal Deity,” is of course merely 
that of the possibility of miracles; but it is obvious that, even 
with the precise definition of Deity which is assumed, instead of 
the real “ question” being at an end, it only commences. The 
power to suspend the laws of nature being assumed, the will to 
suspend them has to be demonstrated, and the actual occurrence 
of any such suspension, which, it has already been shown, is con- 
trary to reason. It is absurd to assume what is beyond reason to 
account for what is opposed to reason. The subject is, moreover, 
complicated by the occurrence of Satanic as well as Divine sus- 
pensions of the order of nature, and by the necessity of assuming 
a Personal Devil as well as a Personal Deity, and his power to 
usurp that control over the laws of nature, which is assumed as 
the prerogative of the Deity, and to suspend them in direet op- 
position to God. The express ascription of miracles to the special 
intervention of a Personal God is also, as we have seen, excluded 
by the Scriptural admission that there are other supernatural 
beings capable of performing them. Even Dr. Newman has re- 
cognized this, and, in a passage already quoted, he says: “For the 
cogency of the argument from Miracles depends on the assump- 
tion, that interruptions in the course of nature must ultimately 
proceed from God ; which is not true, if they may be etfected by 
other beings without His sanction.”? The first assumption, in fact, 
leads to nothing but assumptions connected with the unseen, un- 
known and supernatural, which are beyond the limits of reason. 
Dr. Mozley is well aware that his assumption of a “ Personal” 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 94. 
2 ‘Two Essays, &c., p. 50. 
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Deity is not susceptible of proof ;! indeed, this is admitted in the 
statement that the definition is an “assumption.” He quotes the 
obvious reply which must be made regarding this assumption : 

“Everybody must collect from the harmony of the payee 
universe the existence of a God, but in acknowle dging a God, we 
do not thereby acknowledge this peculiar doctrinal conception of 
a God. We see in the structure of nature a mind—a univer rsa] 
mind—but still a mind which only operates and expresses itself 
by law. Nature only does and only can inform us of mind in 
nature, the partner and correlative of organized matter. Nature, 
therefore, can speak to the existence of a God in this sense, and 
can speak to the omnipotence of God in a sense coinciding with 
the actual facts of nature ; but in no other sense does nature wit- 
ness to the existence of an Omnipotent Supreme Being. Of a 
universal Mind out of nature, nature says nothing, and of an Om- 
nipotence which does not possess an inherent limit in nature, 
she says nothing either. And, therefore, that conception of a 
Supreme Being ‘which represe nts him as a Spirit independent of 
the physical universe, and able from a standing-place external to 
Lature to interrupt its order, is a conception of God for which we 
must go elsewhere. That conception is obtained from revelation 
which is asserted to be proved by miracles. But that being the 
case, this doctrine of Theism rests itself upon miracles, and, there- 
fore, miracles cannot rest upon this doctrine of Theism,’ 7) With 
his usual fairness, Dr. Mozley, while questioning the correctness 
of the premiss of this argument, admits that, if established, the 
consequence stated would follow, ‘ ‘and more, for miracles being 
thrown back upon the same ground on which Theism is, the whole 
evidence of revelation becomes a vicious cirele, and the fabric is 
left suspended i in space, revelation resting on miracles and miracles 
resting on revelation.” He not only recognizes, however, that 
the conception of a “ Personal” Deity cannot be proved, but he 
aistinctly confesses that it was obtained from revelation,’ and from 
nowhere else, and these necessary admissions obviously establish 
the correctness of the premiss,and involve the consequence pointed 
out, that the evidence of revelation is a mere vicious circle. Dr. 
Mozley attempts to argue that although the idea was first obtained 








1 Canon Westcott frankly admits this. ‘‘ Christianity, therefore,” he says, ‘as 
the absolute religion of man assumes as its foundation the existence of an Infinite 
Personal Gop and a fiiite human will. This antithesis is assumed and not proved. 
No argument can establish it. It is a primary intuition and not a deduction. It 
is capable of illustration from what we observe around us; but if either term is 
denied no reasoning can establish its truth.” The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd 
ed., 1874, p. 19 f. 

2 Bampton Lectures for 1865, p. 95 f. 

3 Jb., p. 96. 4 1/b., p. 97 f. 
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through this channel, “ the truthonce possessed is seen to rest upon 
grounds of natural reason.”! Why, then, does he call it an assump- 
tion? The argument by which he see ca to show that the concep- 
tion is seen to rest upon grounds of natural reason is: “ We 
naturally attribute to the design of a Personal Being a contrivance 
which is directed to the existence of a Personal Being : 
From personality at one end 1 infer personality at the other.” Dr. 
Mozley’s own sense of the weakness of his argument, however, and 
his aatural honesty of .nind oblige him continually to confess the 
absence of evidence. A few paragraphs further on he admits :— 
“Not, hewever, that the existence of a God is so clearly seen by 
reason as to dispense with faith ;” ὁ but he endeavours to convince 
us that faith is reason, only reason acting under peculiar cireum- 
stances: when reason draws conclusions which are not backed by 
experience, reason is then called faith. The issue of the argument, 
he contends, is so amaziny, that if we do not tremble for its safety 
it must be on account of a practical principle, which makes us con- 
fide and trust in reasons, and that principle is faith. We are not 
aware that conviction can be arrived at regarding any matter 
otherwise than by confidence in the correctness of “the reasons, 
and what Dr. Mozley really means by faith, here, is confidence and 
trust in a conclusion for which thure are no reasons, 

It is almost ineredible that the sare person who had just been 
denying grounds of reason to conclusions from unvarying experi- 
ence, and. excluding from them the results of inductive reasoning 
—who had denounced as unintelligent impulse and irrational in- 
stinct the faith that the sun, which has risen without fail every 
morning since time began, will rise again to-morrow, could thus 
argue, "In fact, from ‘the very commencement of the direct plea 
for miracles, calm logical reasoning is abandoned, and the argu- 
ment becomes entirely ad hominem. Mere feeling is substituted 
for thought, and in the inability to be precise and logical, the 
lecturer appeals to the generally prevailing inaccuracy of thought. Ξ 

“aith, then,” he concludes, “is unverified reason; reason which 
has not yet received the verification of the final test, but is still 
expectant.” In science this, at the best, would be called mere 
“hypothesis,” but accuracy can scarcely be expected where the 
argument continues: “ Indeed, does not our heart bear witness to 
the fact that to believe in a God ”—i. e., a Personal God—“ is an 
exercise of faith?” &e. > 

It does not help Dr. Mozley that Butler, Paley, and all other 
divines have equally been obliged to commence with the same 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 99. 


2 1b., p. 100. 3 [d., p. 101. 
Cf, Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 101, ff. δ Ib., p. 104. 
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assumption; id, indeed, as we have already remarked, Dr. 
Mozley honesiiy admits the difficulty of the case, and while 
naturally making the most of his own views, he does not disguise 
the insecurity of the position, He deprecates that school which 
maintains that any average man taken out of a crowd, who has 
sufficient common sense to manage his own affairs, is a fit juage, 
and such a judyve as was originally contemplated, of the ¢ ‘hristian 
evidences ;! and he says: “It is not, indeed, consistent with truth, 
nor would it vonduce to the real defence of ( |iristianity, to under- 
rate the difficulties of the Christian evidence; or to disguise the 
characteristic of it, that the very facts which constitute the evi- 
dence of reveiation have to be accepted by an act of faith them- 
selves, before they can operate as a proof of that further truth.” 
Such evidence is manifestly worthless. Afterall his assumptions, 
Dr. Mozley is reduced to the necessity of pleading: “ A probable 
fact is a probat le evidence. I may, therefore, use a miracle as 
evidence of a revelation, though 1 have only probable evidence 
for the miracle.’> The probability of the miracle, however, is 
precisely what is denied, as opposed to reason and experience, and 
sa ἢ ay ἢ the ὍΓΟΒΥ of nature. <A cause is, indeed, weak 


FF hes doy dget tioum whic Νὴ is zea frori the ἐπ ΠΕΣ ΠΣ of ἃ “ Per- 
sonal” Deity is, as we have seen, merely the possibility of mira- 
cles. “ Paley’ s criticism,” said the late Dean of St Pauls, “is 
after all. the true one— ‘once believe that there is a God, and mir- 
acles are not incredible” ” 4 The assumption, therefore, ‘although 
of vital importance in the event of its rejection, does not very 
materially advance the cause of miracles if established. We have 
already see ἢ that the assumption is avowedly incapable of proof, 
but it may be well to examine it a little more closely in connec- 
tion with the inferences supposed to be derivable from it. We 
must, however, in doing so carefully avoid being led into a meta- 
Ρ Ἀγδῖσα] argument, which would be forei Agn to. the purpose of 
this inquiry. 

In his Bampton Lectures on “The uimit of Religious Thought,” 
delivered in 18. 58, Dr. Mansel, the very able editor ‘and disiple ot 
Sir William Hamilton discussed this subject with great minuteness, 
and although we ‘annot pretend here to follow him through the 
whole of his singular argument—a theological application of Sir 
William Hamilton's philosophy—we must sufficiently represent 
it. Dr. Mansel argues: We are absolutely incapable of conce iving 
or proving the existence of God as he is; and so far is human 





1 ΜΕΝΑ ἐπ ξεν, 1865, p. 140. 27h. p. 138 f. 
3 1b., p. 138. 
4 Mansel, Aids to Faith, p. 30. 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC DIVINITY. 107 
Dr. reason from being abie to construct a theology independent 
vhile ¥ revelation that it cannot even read the alphabet out of which that 
suise 7 theology must be formed.' We are compelled, by the constitution 
hich ry of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute and In- 
has ΝΒ. finite Being ; but the instant we attempt to analyse, we are in- 
uage, volved in inextricable confusion.2. Our moral eonsciousness de- 
istian mands that we should conceive him as a Personality, but person- 
ruth, ality, as we conceive it, is essentially a limitation ; to speak of an 
nder- Absolute and Infinite Person is simply to use language to which 
e the mm no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself. ? This 
6 evi- 3 amounts simply to an admission thet our knowledge of God does 
shem- not satisfy the conditions of speculative philosophy, and is incap- 
ith. able of reduction to an uitimate and absolute truth.! It is, there- 
tions, s fore, reasonable that we should expect to find that the revealed 
bable manifestation of the Divine nature and attributes should likewise 
cleas ΚΒ" carry the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of which 
dence § it indicates the existence, but does not make known the substance; 
er, 15 τὶ and that our appre hhension of the revealed Deity should invoive 
e,and = mysteries inscrutable, and doubts insoluble by our present facul- 
weak Ἢ ties, while at the same time it inculeates the true spirit in which 
doubt should be dealt with by warning us that our knowledge of 
i Per- (ἰού, though revealed by himself, is revealed i in relation to human 
mira- Β' faculties, and subject to the limitations and imperfections insep- 
, “1s, ee arable from the constitution of the human mind. We need not, 
1 mir- of course, point out that the reality of revelation is here assumed. 
rough Elsewhere, Dr. Mansel maintains that philosophy, by its own in- 
very congruities, has no claim to be accepted as a competent witness ; 
p have ᾿ and, on the other hand, human personality cannot be assumed as 
proof, ΝΥ, wn exact copy of the Divi ine, but only as that which is most nearly 
pmNec- analogous to it among finite things.® As we are, therefore, incap- 
We me =e able on the one hand of a clear conception of the Divine Being, 
meta- 4 
se Οὗ 


1 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 40, 

2 We do not interrupt the course of Dr, Mansel’s argument to contradict any- 
ight,” y thing. 

3 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 56. Canon West- 
ile of gerne y= 
cott says upon this point ; jut though we appeal to the individual consciousness 
eness, og for the recognition of the truth of the assumptions which have been made, the 
h the F language i» which one term of the antithesis is expressed requires explanation. 


se 


f Sir We speak of God as Infinite and Personal. ‘The epithets involve a contradiction, 

and yet they are both necessary. In fact the μεῖς approximately adequate con- 
resent ception which we can form of a Divine Being is under the form of a contradiction. 
iving : '  Forus personality is ouly the name for special limitation exerting itself through 
man 4 will ; and will itself implies the idea of resistance. But as applied to Gop the 


notions of limitation and resistance are excluded by the antithetic term infinite.” 
The Gospel of the Resurrection, 1874, p. 2.. 

4 Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 94 ἡ, 

5 1b. p. 95, 


6 Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditioned (Strahan, 1866), p. 143 f. 
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and have only analogy to guide us in conceiving his attributes, 
we have no criterion of religious truth or falsehood, enabling us 
to judge of the ways of God, represented by revelation,! and have 
no right to judge of his justice, or merey, or gooJness, by the 
standard of human morality. 

It is impossible to conceive an argument more vicious, or more 
obviously warped to favour already accepted conclusions of reve- 
lation :—As finite beings we are not only incapable of proving the 
existence of God, but even of conceiving him as he is; therefore 
we may zonceive him as he is not. To attribute personality to 
him is a limitation totally incompatible with the idea of an Ab- 
solute and Infinite Being, in which “ we are compelled by the 
constitution of our minds to believe;” and to speak of him as 
a personality is “to use language to which no mode of human 
thought can possibly attach itse:f;” but, nevertheless, to satisfy 
supposed demands of our moral consciousness, we are to conceive 
him as a personality. Although we must define the Supreme Being 
as a personality to satisfy our moral consciousness, we must 
not, we are told, make the same moral consciousness the criterion 
of the attributes of that personality. We must not suppose him 
to be endowed, for instanee, with the perfection of morality ac- 
cording to our ideas of it; but, on the contrary, we must hold that 
his moral perfections are at best only analogous, and often contra- 
dictery, to our standard of morality.2 As soon as we conccive a 
Personal Deity to satisfy our moral consciousness, we have to 
abandon the personality which satisfies that consciousness, in order 
to accept the characteristics of a supposed Revelation, to reconcile 
certain statements of which we must admit that we have no cri- 
terion of truth or falsehood enabling us to judge of the ways of 
God. 

Now, in reference to the assumption of a Personal Deity us a 
preliminary to the proof of miracles, it must be clearly remem- 
bered that the peculiarities of the revelation which miracles are 
to authenticate cannot have any weight. An-ecedently, then, it 





1 Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditicned (Strahan, 1866), p. 144 f. In 
another place Dean Mansel says: ‘‘ Ideas and images which d not repre- 
sent God as He is may nevertheless represent Him as it is our duty to 
regard Him. They are not in themselves true ; but we must nevertheless believe 
and act as if they were true. A finite mind can form no conception of an Infinite 
Being which shall be speculatively true, for it must represent the Infinite under 
finite forms ; nevertheless a conception whch is speculatively untrue may be requla- 
tively true. <A regulative truth is thus designed not to satisfy our reason, but to 
guide our practice ; not to tell us what God is, but how He wills that we should 
think of Him.” Man’scc .ption of kiternity ; an examination of Mr. Maurice’s 
Theory of a Fixed State out of Time. ina letter to the Rev. L. Τὶ Bernays, by 
Rev. H. L. Mansel, B. D., p. 9 f. 

2 Mansel, Philosophy of the Conditioned, p. 143 f. ; Bampton Lectures, 1858, 
pp. 131—175, pp. 94—130. 
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is admitted that personality is a limitation which is absolutely 
excluded by the ideas of the Deity, which, it is asserted, the con- 
stitution of our minds compels us to form. It cannot, therefore, 
be rationally assuined. To admit that such a conception is false, 
and then to base conclusions upon it, as though it were true, is 
absurd. It is child’s play to satisfy our feeling and imagination 
by the conscious sacrifice of our reason. Moreover, Dr. Mansel 
admits that the conception of a Personal Deity is really 
derived from the revelation, which has to be rendered credi! 16 by 
miracles ; therefore the consequence already pointed out ensues, 
that the assumption cannot be used to prove miracles. “It musi 
be allowed that it is not through reasoning that men obtain the 
first intimation of their relation to the Deity ; and that, had they 
been left to the guidance of their intellectual faculties alone, it is 
possible that no. such intimation might have taken place ; or at 
best, that it would have been but as one guess out of many equally 
plausibie, and equally natural.”’ The vicious circle of the argu- 
ment is here again apparent, and the singular reasoning by which 
the late Dean of St. Paul’s seeks to drive us into an acceptance of 
Revelation is really the strongest argument against it. The im- 
possibility of conceiving God as he i is, which is rightly insisted 
upon, instead of being a reason for assuming his personality, or 
for accepting Jewish ‘conceptions of him, totally excludes such an 
assumption. 

As we are avowedly incapable of adequately conceiving the na- 
ture of the Supreme Being” and too naturally fall into anthrop- 
omorphie modes of representing him to ourselves, surely we should 
carefully avoid forming views of God, from foregone conclusions, 
which are opposed to our highest moral sense, and contr adictory 
to the teaching of the universe and ‘ts laws.® The instant we 
abandon the only true guides we have—Reason and Moral Consci- 
ousness—we must inevitably go astray, and frame for ourselves a 
God out of mere fancy, of whom it can neither: be said that we 
are made in his image nor even he in ours. Putting aside, then, 
as we must do, all foregone conclusions, it is perfectly certain that 
in our admitted incompetency to form any conception of the 
Supreme Being as he is, we have only two aiternatives: 1. To 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1858, p. 68. 

Ὁ Sir William Hamilton says: ‘‘ True therefore are the declarations of a pious 
philosophy. ‘A God understood would be no God at all.’ ‘To think that God is 
as we can think Him tc be is blasphemy. The Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed; 
in a certain sense is concealed : He is at once known and unknown. But the last 
and highest consccration of all true religion must be an altar—’ ἀγνωστῳ Θεῷ--- 
To the unknown and unknowable God.’ ” Discussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed., Black- 
wood and Sons, 1866, p. 15, note, 

3 Cf, Kunt, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Simmtl. 
Werke, ed. Hartenstein, 1867, vi. p. 267 ff. 
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renounce all attempts to gain fuller knowledge of him, and to rest 
in the mere belief that there is a Supreme Being of whose navure 
we cannot know anything,—and this would exclude the possibility 
of the assumption which the argument for miracles requires ; or, 
2. To gain such knowledge of the Supreme Being as we may from 
study of the order of nature, aided by our highest perceptions of 
morality,—and this would equally destroy the argument. It is 
obvious that either alternative is fatal to miracles. In order, how- 
ever, to account for certain occurrences which are reported to have 
taken place, but which they do not understand and are unable to 
explain, theologians adopt an assumption, whichdwarfs the Supreme 
Being, of whom they admit that we cannot even form a conception, 
into an arbitrary Personal God constantly interfering with the 
order of nature.! 

This “great religious assumption” is not suggested by any 
antecedent considerations, but is required to account for miracles, 
and is derived from the very Revelation which miracles are to 
attest. “In nature and from nature,” to quote words of Professor 
Baden Powell, “ by science and by reason, we neither have nor can 
possibly have any evidence of a Deity working miracles ;—tor 
that we must go out of nature and beyond science. If we could 
have any such evidence from nature, it could only prove extra- 
ordinary natural effects, which would not be miracles in the old 
theological sense, as isolated, unrelated, and uncaused ; whereas 
no physical fact can be conceived as unique, or without analogy 
and relation to others, and to the whole system of natural causes.”* 
Being, therefore, limited to Reason for any feeble conception of 
the Divine Being cf which we may be capable, and Reason being 
totally upposed to the idea of an order of nature so imperfect as to 
require or permit repeated interference, and rejecting the suppesi- 
tion of arbitrary suspensions of Law, such a conception of the 
Deity as is propused by theologians must be pronounced irrational 
and derogatory to the wisdom end perfection which we recognize 
in the invariable order of nature. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive the Supreme Being acting otherwise than we actually see in 





1 Dr. Mozley, however, does not oveilook the peculiarities of the case, and he 
condemns the class of writers who speak of miracles as though they stood on a pat 
with other events as matters of credit, and were accepted upon the same testi- 
mony as ordinary facts of history. Against such a theory he says: ‘‘ But this is 
to forget the important point that a miracle is on one side of it not a fact of this 
world, but of the invisible world ; the Divine interposition in it being a superna- 
tural and mysterious act: that therefore the evidence for a miracle does not stand 
exactly on the same ground as the evidence of the witness box, which only appeals 
to our common sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life ; but that it 
requires 2 great religious assumption in our minds to begin with, without which 
no testimony in the case can avail.” Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 128. 
2 Study of the Evidences cf Christianity, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 9th ed 

p. 141 f. 
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nature, and if we recognize in the universe the operation of his infi- 
nite wisdom and power, it is in the immutable order and regularity 
of all phenomena, and in the eternal prevalence of Law, that we 
see their highest manifestation. This is no conception based 
merely upon observation of law and order in the material world, 
as Dr. Mansel insinuates,! but it is likewise the resuli of the 
highest exercise of mind. Dr. Mansel “does not hesitate” to affirm 
with Sir William Hamilton “that the class of phenomena which 
requires that kind of cause we denominate a Deity is exclusively 
given in the phenomena of mind; that the phenomena of matter, 
taken by themselves, do not warrant any inference to the existence 
of a God.” After declaring the Supreme Being, from every point 
of view, inconceivable by our finite minds, it is singular to find 
him thrusting upon us, in consequence, a conception of that Being 
which almost makes us exclaim with Bacon: “It were better to 
have no opinion of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy 
of him ; for the one is unbelief, the other is contumely.”> Dr, Mansel 
asks: “Is matter or mind the truer image of God?! But both 
matter and mind unite in repudiating so unworthy a conception 
of him, and in rejecting the idea of suspensions of Law. In the 
words of Spinoza: “ From miracles we can neither infer the nature, 
the existence, nor the providence of God, but, on the contrary, 
these may be much better comprehended from the fixed and im- 
mutable order of nature; indeed,as he adds, “miracles, as contrary 
to the order of nature, would rather lead us to doubt the existence 
of God.”8 

Six centuries before our era, a noble thinker, Xenophrnes of 
Colophon, whose pure mind soared far above the base anthropo- 
morphie mythologies of Homer and Hesiod, and anticipated some 
of the highest results of the Platonic philosophy, finely said : 


“ There is one God supreme over all gods, diviner than mortals, 
Whose form is not like unto man’s, and as unlike his nature ; 


But vain mortals imagine that gods like themselves are begotten, 
With human sensations, and voice, and corporeal members ;7 


1 Aids to Faith, p. 25. 

£/b., p. 25. Of. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 26. 

δ᾽ Bacon’s Essays, xvii. ed. Whately, p. 183. 

4 Aids to Faith, p. 25. 

5 ‘Nos ex miraculis nec Dei essentiam nec existentiam, nec providentiam poss 
intelligere, sed contra hee longe melius percipi ex fixo atque immutabili nature 
ordine.”” Tract. Theolog. Polit. c. vi. § 16, ed. Tauchnitz. 

8 Th, vi. § 19. 

7 Clement of Alexandria, who qrctes the whole of this passage fro Xeno- 
phanes, makes a separation here from the succeeding lines, by xa’ πάλιν ; but the 


sense is evidently continuous, “nd the fragments are generally united. Cf. Clem. 
Al. Strom., v. 14, § 110. 
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So if oxen or lions had hands and could work in man’s fashion, 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horse depict gods like hors»s, and oxen like oxen, 
Each kind the Divine with its own form and nature endowing.’ 


1 

He illustrates this profound observation by pointing out that 
the Ethiopians represent their deities as black with flat noses, 
while the Thracians make them blue-eyed with ruddy com- 
plexions, and, similarly, the Medes and the Persians and Egyp- 
tians portray their gods like themselves.? The Jewish idea of 
God was equally anthropomorphic ; but their highest conception 
was certainly that which the least resembled “themselves, and 
which described the Almighty as “ without variableness or sha- 
dow of turning,” and as giving a law to the universe which shall 
not be broken.’ 


o 
ὦ. 


None of the arguments with which we have yet met have 
succeeded in making miracles in the least degree antecedently 
credible. On the contrary they have been based upon mere 
assumptions incapable of proof and devoid of probability. On 
the other hand there are the strongest reasons for affirming that 
such phenomena. are antecedently incredible. Dr. Mozley’s attack 
on the argument from experience which we discussed in the first 
part of this chapter, and which, of course, was chiefly directed 
against Hume's celebrated essay, never seriously grappled the 
doctrine at all. The peeple which opposes eer to be ne in 


1 i is θεὸς ἢ ἔν τε ἊΣ καὶ ἀνθρώποισι μέγιστος, 
Οὔ τι δέμας θνητοῖσιν ὁμοιΐος οὐδὲ νόημα. 


Ἰλλὰ βροτοὶ δοκέουσι VEovs yervacsar 

Τὴ: “σφετέρην δ᾽ ἐσηῆτα ἔχειν, φωνήν TE δέμας τε. 
AAN εἴτοι γεῖρας εἶχον, βόες, née λέοντες, 
Ἢ γράψαι λοίροσσι, καὶ εργὰ τελεῖν απὲρ ἄνδρεε' 
Ἵπποι μὲν θ᾽ ἵπποισι, Boes δὲ re Βουδὶν ὁμοῖοι, 
Καί κε 6 ὧν ἐδέας ἔγραφον, καὶ «δώματ᾽ ἐποίουν 
Totavs’ οἷόν wep καὐτοὶ δέμας εἶχον ὁμοῖον. 


2 Τοὺς μὲν yap Aldioras, μέλαγας καὶ σιμουὺς γράφειν ἔφησε τοὺς 
οἰκείους θεοὺς, ὁποῖοι δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ πεφύκασιν" τοὺς δέ γε Dpauas, 
γλαυκούς τὲ καὶ Epvipovs καὶ μέν tor καὶ Μήδους, καὶ Πέρόας σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς ἐοικότας" καὶ Αἰγυπτίους ὡσαύτως αὐτοὶς διαμορφοῦν πρὸς τὴν 
οἰκείαν μορφήν. 

5 Ps, exlviii. 





* Theodoret gives a different version of these two lines, not unsupported by 
others. 
"AAW οἱ βροτοὶ δοκοῦσι γεννᾶσθαι θεοὺς, 
Καὶ i6nv αἰσθησίν τ᾽ ἔχειν, φωνήν re δέμας τε. 
We have preferred the reading of the latter line, and have translated accordingly, 
instead of adopting ἐσθῆτα. 
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miracles is very simple. Whatever is contradictory to universal 
and invariabie experience is antecedently incredible, and as that 
sequence of phenomena which is called the order of nature is 
established and in accordance with universal experience, miracles 
or alleged violations of that order are antecedently incredible. 
The preponderance of evidence for the invariability of the order 
of nature, in fact, is so enormous that it is impossible to credit 
the reality of such variations from it, and reason and experience 
concur in attributing the ascription of a miraculous character to 
any actual occurrence which may have been witnessed to imper- 
fect observation, mistaken inference, or some other of the nume- 
rous sources of error. Any allegation of the interference of anew 
and supernatural agent, upon such an occasion, to account for 
results, in contradiction of the known sequence of cause and 
effect, is excluded by the very same principle, for invariable 
experience being as opposed to the assertion that such interfer- 
ence ever takes place as it is to the occurrence of miraculous 
phenomena, the allegation is necessarily disbelieved. 

Apologists find it much more convenient to evade the simple 
but effective arguments of Hume than to answer them, and where 
it is possible they dismiss them with a sneer, and hasten on to 
less dangerous ground. For instance, a recent Hulsean Lecturer, 
arruing the antecedent credibility of the miraculous, makes the 
following remarks: “ Now, as regards the inadequacy of testi- 
mony to establish a miracle, modern scepticism has not advanced 
one single step beyond the blank assertion. And it is astonishing 
that this assertion should still be considered cogent, when its 
logical consistency has been shattered to pieces by a host of writers 
as well sceptical as Christian (Mill’s Logic, ii. 157—160). For, as 
the greatest of our living logicians has remarked, the supposed 
recondite and dangerous formula of Hume—that it is more prob- 
able that testimony should be mistaken than that miracles should 
de true—reduces itself to the very harmless proposition that any- 
thing is ineredible which is contrary to a complete induction. It 
is in fact a flagrant petitio principii, used to support a wholly 
unphilosophical assertion.”! It is much more astonishing that 
so able a man as Dr. Farrar could so misunderstand Hume’s argu- 
ment and so misinterpret and mis-state Mr. Mill’s remarks upon 
it. So far from shattering to pieces the logical consistency of 
Hume’s reasoning, Mr. Mill substantially confirras it, and perti- 
nently remarks that “it speaks ill for the state of philosophical 
speculation on such subjects” that so simple and evident a doc- 
trine should have been accounted a dangerous heresy. 





1“ The Witness of History to Christ,” Hulsean Lectures, 1870, by the Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S,, &c., &c., 2nd ed., 1872, p. 26 f. 
8 
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Mr. Mill states the evident principle, that—* If an alleged fact 
be in contradiction, not to any number of approximate generaliza- 
tions, but to a completed generalization grounded on a rigorous 
induction, it is said to be impossible, and is to be disbelieved 
totally.”. Mr. Mill continues: “This last principle, simple and 
evident as it appears, is the doctrine which, on the occasion of an 
attempt to apply it to the question of the credibility of miracles, 
excited so violent a controversy. Hume’s celebrated doctrine, that 
nothing is credible which is contradictory to experience or at 
variance with laws of nature, is merely this very plain and harm- 
less proposition, that whatever i is contradictory to a complete in- 
uetion is incredible.”' He then proceeds to meet possible ohjec- 
tions: “ But does not (it may be asked) the very statement of the 
proposition imply a contradiction? An alleged fact according to 
a this theory is not to be believed if it contradict a complete induc- 
wie tion. But it is essential to the completeness of an induction that 
"ἢ it should not contradict any known fact. [5 it not, then, ἃ petitio 
principit to say, that the fact ought to be disbelieved because the 
induction to it is complete ? How can we havea right to declare 
ἢ the induction complete, while facts, supported by credible evidence, 
1a present themselves in opposition to it? I answer, we have that 
hit right whenever the scientific canons of induction give it to us; 
aa that is, whenever the induction can be complete. We have it, for 
example, in a case of causation in which there has been an experi- 
mentum crucis.” It will be remarked that Dr. Farrar adopts Mr. 
Mill’s phraseology in one of the above questions to affirm the re- 
verse of his opinion. Mr. Mill decides that the proposition is not 
a petitio principii ; Dr. Farrar says, as in continuation of his re- 
ference to Mr. Mill, that it is a flagrant petitio principii. Mr. 
Hi Mill proceeds to prove his statement, and he naturally argues that, 
cy if observations or experiments have been repeated so often, and 
by so many persons, as to exclude all supposition of error in the 
observer, a law of nature is established ; and so long as this law 
is received as such, the assertion that on any particular occasion 
the cause A took place and yet the effect B did not follow, with- 
out any counteracting cause, must be disbelieved. In fact, as he 
winds up this part of the argument by saying: “ We cannot admit 
ὃ. proposition as a law of nature, and yet believe a fact in real con- 
tradiction to it, we must disbelieve the alleged fact, or believe 
that we were mistaken in admitting the supposed law.”* Mr. 
Mill points out, however, that, in order that any alleged fact 
should be contradictory to a law of caus..tion, the allegation must 
be not simply that the cause existed without peltig followed by 








1 1A ‘System of Logic, by John Stuart Min, sth ‘a, 1872, ii, p. 165. 
21b., ti. p. 166 ἢ, 
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MILL'S CRITICISM ON HUME. LL5 


the effect, but that this happened in the absence of any adequate 
counteracting cause. “ Now, in the case of an alleged miracle, the 


_ assertion is the exact opposite of this. It is, that the effect was 


defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of a counteracting 
cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will of some 
being who has power over nature ; and in particular of a Beiny, 
whose will being assumed to have endowed all the causes with the 
yowers by which they produce their effects, may well be supposed 
able to counteract them.”' <A miracle, then, is no contradiction to 
the law of cause and eilect ; it is merely a new effect supposed to 
be introduced by the introduction of a new cause; “of the ade- 
quacy of that cause ἐγ present,’ there can be no doubt; and the 
only antecedent improbability which can be ascribed to the miracle 
is the improbability that any such cause existed.” Mr. Mill then 
continues, resuming his criticism on Hume’s argument: “ All, 
therefore, which Hume has made out, and this he ust be con- 
sidered to have made out, is that (at least in the imperfect state of 
our knowledge of natural agencies, which leaves it always possible 
that some of the physical antecedents may have been hidden from 
us,) no evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not pre- 
viously belizve the existence of a being or beings with superna- 
tural power; or who believes himself to have full proof that the 
character of the Being whom he recognizes is inconsistent with 
his having seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question.” Mr. 
Mill proceeds to enlarge on this conclusion. “If we do not already 
believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can prove to us their 
existence. The miracle itself, considered merely as an extraordin- 
ary fact, may be satisfactorily certified by our senses or by testi- 
mony ; but nothing can ever prove that it is a miracle: there is 
still another possible hypothesis, that of its being the result of 
some unknown natural cause: and this possibility cannot be so 
completely shut out as to leave no alternative but that of admit- 
ting the existence and intervention of a being superior to nature. 
Those, however, who already believe in such a being have two 
hypotheses to choose from, a supernatural, and an unknown na- 
turai agency ; and they have to judge which of the two is the 
most probable in the particular vase. In forming this judgment, 
an important element of the question will be the conformity of 
the result to the laws of the supposed agent; that is, to the 
character of the Deity as they conceive it. But, with the know- 
ledge which we now possess of the general uniformity of the course 
of nature, religion, following in the wake of science, has been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the government of the universe as being on 





' Mill, Logie, ii, p. 157. 2 The italics are ours. 
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the whole carried on by general laws, and not by special interposi- 
tions. To whoever holds this belief, there is a general presump- 
tion aganst any supposition of divine agency not operating through 
general laws, or, in other words, there is an antecedent improba- 
bility in every miracle, which, in order to outweigh it, requires an 
extraordinary strength of antecedent probability derived from the 
special circumstances of the case.”! Mr. Mill rightly considers 
that it is not more difficult to estimate this than in the case of 
other probabilities. “Weare seldom, therefore, without the means 
(when the circumstances of the case are at all known to us) of judg- 
ing how far it is likely that such a cause should have existed at 
that time and place without manifesting its presence by some 
other marks, and (in the case of an unknown cause) without hay- 
ing hitherto manifested its existence in any other instance. Ac- 
cording as this circumstance, or the falsity of the cestimony, appears 
more improbable, that is, conflicts with an approximate generaliza- 
tion of a higher order, we believe the testimony, or disbelieve it; 
with a stronger or weaker degree of conviction, according to the 

reponderance : at least until we have sifted the matter further.”? 
This is precisely Hume's argument weakened by the introduction 
of reservations which have 1 no cogency. 

We have wished to avoid interrupting Mr. Mill’s train of reason- 
ing by any remarks of our own, and have, therefore, deferred till 
now the following observations regarding his criticism on Hume's 
argument. 

In reducing Hume’s celebrated doctrine to the very plain pro- 
position that whatever is contradictory to a complete induction is 
incredible, Mr. Mill in no way diminishes its potency against 
miracles; and he does not call that proposition “harmless” in 
reference to its bearing on miracles, as Dr. Farrar evidently sup- 
poses, but merely in opposition to the character of a recondite and 
“ dangerous heresy ” assigned by dismayed theologians to so obvi- 
ous and simple a principle. The proposition, however, whilst it 
reduces Hume’s doctrine in the abstract to more technical terms, 
does not altogether represent his argument. Without asserting 
that experience is an absolutely infallible guide, Hume maintains 
that—‘ A wise man proportions his belief to the evidence. Inguch 
conclusions as are founded on an infallible experience, he expects 
the event with the last degree of assurance, and regards his past 
experience as a full proof of the future existence of that event 
In other cases he proveeds with more caution, he weighs the oppo- 


site experience: he considers which side is supported by the greater 


number of experiments: to that side he inclines with doubt and 


1 Mill, Logic, ii. p. 168 ἢ, 2 Jb,, ii. p. 109, 
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hesitation ; and when at last he fixes his judgment, the evidence 
exceeds not what we properly call probabil ity. All probability, 
then, supposes an opposition of experiments and observations, 
where the one side is found to overbalance the other, and to pro- 
duce a degree of evidence proportioned to the superiority.”! After 
elaborating this proposition, Hume continues: “A miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined. Why is it more “than proba- 
ble that all men must die ; that lead, cannot: of itself, remain sus- 
pended in the air; that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished 
by water; unless it be that these events are found agreeable to 
the laws of nature, and there is required a violation of these laws, 
or, in other words, a miracle, to prevent them? Nothing is 
esteemed a miracle if it ever happen in the common course of 
nature. It is no miracle that a man seemingly in good health 
should die on a sudden; because such a kind of death, though 
more unusual than any other, has yet been frequently observed to 
happen. But it is a miracle that a dead man shonld come to life; be- 
cause that has never been observed in any age or country. There 
must, therefore, be an uniform experience against every miraculous 
event, otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. And 
as an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full proof, from the nature of the fact, against the existence 
of any miracle ; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle 
rendered credible, but by an opposite proof which is superior. The 
plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy of our 
attention), ‘That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish: 
and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, 
and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree 
of foree which remains after deducting the inferior. When any 
one tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, 1 immediately 
consider with myself whether it be more probable that this person 
should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he 
relates should really have happened. I weigh the one miracle 
against the other ; and according to the superiority which I dis- 
cover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more miracul- 
ous than the event which he relates, then, and not till then, can 
he pretend to command my belief or Spmion: ᾿8 








' David Hume, Philosophical Works, Boston arid Edinbargh, 1854, 1 iv., p. 126. 
"Tbe p. 130 ff. 
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The ground upon which Mr, Mill admits that a miracle may not 
be contradictory to complete induction is that it is not an assertion 
thav a certain cause was not followed by a certain effect, but an 
allegation of the interference of an adequate counteracting cause. 
This does not, however, by his own showing, remove a miracle 
from the action of Hume’s principle, but simply modifies the nature 
of the antecedent improbability. Mr. Mill qualifies his admission 
regarding the effect of the alleged counteracting clause, by the all- 
important words “if present ;” for, in order to be valid, the reality 
of the alleged counteracting cause must be established, which is 
impossible, therefore the allegations fall to the ground. No one 
knows better than Mr. Mill that the assertion of a Personal Deity 
working miracles, upon which a miracle is allowed for a moment 
to come into court, cannot be proved, aad therefore, that it cannot 
stand in opposition to complete induction which Hume takes as his 
standard. 

In admitting that Hume has made out, that no evidence can 
prove a miracle tu any one who does not previously believe in a 
being of supernatural power willing to work miracles, Mr. Mill 
concedes everything to Hume, for his only limitation is based 
upon a supposition of mcre personal belief in something which is 
not capable of proof, and which belief, therefore, is not more valid 
than any other purely imaginary hypothesis. ‘The belief may 
seem substantial to the individual entertaining it, but, not being 
capable of proof, it cannot have weight with others, or in any way 
aftect the value of evidence in the abstract. That mere individual 
belief, apart from proof, should thus be advanced in limitation of 
a logical principle, seems to us most unwarranted, and at the most 
it can only be received as a statement of what practically takes 
place amongst illogical reasoners. 

The assumption of a Personal De’. working miracles, is, in 
fact, excluded by Hume’s argumert, Δα, although Mr. Mill ap- 
parently overlooks the fact, Hume ‘as not only anticipated but 
refused the reasoning which is based upon it. In the succeeding 
chapter on a Particular Providence and a Future State, he directly 
disposes of such an assumption, but he does so with equal effect 
also in the Essay which we are discussing. Taking an imaginary 
miracle as an illustration, he argues: “Though the being to whom 
the miracle is ascribed be in this case Almighty, it does not, upon 
that account, become a whit more probable ; since it is impossible 
for us to know the attributes or acticns of sucha Being, otherwise 
than from the experience which we have of his productions in the 
usual course of nature. This still reduces us to past observation, 


and obliges us to compare the instances of the violation of truth’ 


in the testimony of men, with those of the violation of the laws 
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of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are more common 
in the testimony concerning religious miracles than in that con- 
cerning any other matter of fact, this must diminish very much 
the authority of the former testimony, and make us form a general 
resolution never to lend any attention to it, with whatever 
specious pretence it may be covered."' A person who believes 
anything contradictory to a complete induction merely on the 
strength of an assumption which is incapable of proof 1s simply 
credulous, but such an assumption cannot affect the real evidence 
for that thing. 

The arguinent of Paley against Hume is an illustration of the 
reasoning suggested by Mr. ‘Mill. Paley alleges the interposition 
of» Personal Deity in explanation of miracles, but he protests 
that he does not assume the attributes of the Deity or the existence 
of a future state in order to prove their reality. “That reality.” 
he admits, “always must be proved by evidence. We assert only 
that in miracles adduced in support of revelation there is not such 
antecedent improbability as no testimony can surmount.” His 
argument culminates in the short stateraent: “In a word, once 
believe that there is a God” (i.e.,a Personal God working miracles), 
“and miracles are not incredible.”* We have already quoted Hume’s 
refutation of this reasoning, and we may at once proceed to the 
final argument by which Paley endeavours to over:-hrow Hume’s 
doctrine, and upon which he mainly rests his case. 

“But the short consideration,” he says, ‘“ which, independently 
of every other, convinces me that there is no solid foundation in 
Mr. Hume’s conclusion, is the following : When a theorem is pro- 
posed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it is to try 
it upon a simple case, and if it produces a false result, he is sure 
there must be some mistake in the demonstration. Now, to pro- 
ceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s theorem. 
If twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had long knowr., 
should seriously and circumstantially relate to me an account of 
a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which it was impossi- 
ble that they should be deceived ; if the governor of the country, 
hearing a rumour of this account, should call these men into his 
presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to confess the im- 
posture or submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should refuse 
with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any falsehood 
or imposture in the case; if this threat was communicated to 
them eepargtely, yet with no different effect ; if it was at last 
executed ; if I myself saw them, one after another, consenting to 


1 Hume, Philos. Works, iv. p. 148. 
? Paley. A View of the Evidences of Christianity. Preparatory Considerations. 
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be racked, burned, or strangled, rather than give up the truth of 
their account,—still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, I am not to 
believe them. Now I undertake to say that there exists not a 
sceptic in the world who would not believe them, or who would 
defend such incredulity.”! 

It is obvicus that this reasoning, besides | being purely hypothe- 
tical, is utterly without cogency against Hume's doctrine. In the 
first ‘place, it is clear that no asser fon of any twelve men would 
be sufficient to overthrow a law of nature, which is the result of 
a complete induction, and in order to establish the reality of a 
miracle or the occurrence on ene occasion of an unprecedented 
effect, from any cause, not in accordance with natural law, no 
smaller amount of evidence would suffice than would serve to re- 
fute the complete induction. The allegation of such an interven- 
ing cause as a Personal Deity πες miracles is excluded as 
opposed to a complete induction. So long as we maintain the 
law, we are necessarily compelled to reject any evidence which 
contradicts it. We cannot at the same time believe the contra- 
dictory evidence, and yet assert the truth of the law. The specific 
allegation, moreover, is completely prchibited by the Scriptural 
ad.nission that miracles are also performed by other supernatural 
beings in opposition to the Deity. The evidence of the twelve 
men, however, simply amounts to a statement that they saw, or 
fancied that they saw, a certain occurrence in contradiction to the 
law, but that which they actually saw was orly an external 
phenomenon, the real nature of which is a mere inference, and an 
inference which, from the necessarily isolated 1 osition of the 
miraculous phenomenon, is neither supported by other instances 
capable of forming a complete counter induction, nor by analogies 
within the order of nature2 The bare inference from an occur- 
rence supposed to have been witnessed by twelve men is all that 
is opposed to the law of nature, which is based upon a complete 
induction, and it is, therefore, incredible. 

If we proceed to examine Paley’s “simple case” a little more 
closely, however, we find not only is it utterly inadmissible as 
a hypothesis, but that as an illustration of the case of Gospel 
miracles it is ἘΜΗ͂Σ devoid of relevancy and argumentative 
force. The only point which gives a momentary value to the sup- 
posed instance is the condition attached to the account of the 
miracle related by the twelve men, that not only was it wrought 
before their eyes, but that it was one, “in which it was impossible 
that they should be deceived.” Now this qualification of infalli- 
bility’ on the part of of the ubwads witnesses is as incredible as the 





1 i Paley, le, 
2 Cf, Mill, System of Logic, ii. p. 166 f. 
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miracles which they are supposed to attest. The existence of 
twelve men incapable of error or mistake is as opposed to ex- 

pezience as the hypothesis of a miracle in which it is impossible 
for the twelve men to be deceived is contradictory to reason. The 
exclusion of all error in the observation of the actual occurrence 

and its antecedents and consequences, whose united sum consti- 

tutes the miracle, is an assumption which deprives the argument 

of all potency. It cannot be entertained. On the other hand, the 

moment the possibility of error is admitted, the reasoning breaks 

down, for the probability of error on the part of the observers, 

either as regards the external phenomena, or the inferences drawn 

from them, being so infinitely greater than the probability of mis- 

take in the complete induction, we must unquestionably hold by 

the law and reject the testimony of the twelve men. 

It need scarcely be said that the assertion of liability to error 
on the part of the observers by no means involves any insinua- 
tion of wilful “falsehood or imposture in the case.” It is quite in- 
telligible thattwelve men might witness an occurrence which might 
seem to them and others miraculous,—but which was susceptible 
of a perfectly natural explanation —and truthfully relate “what 
they believed to have seen, and that they might, therefore, refuse 
“with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any falsehood 
or imposture in the case,” even although the alternative might be 
death on a gibbet. This, however, would in no way affect the 
character of the actual occurrence. It would not convert a na- 
tural, though by them inexplicable, phenomenon into a miracle.. 
Their constancy in adhering to the account they had given would 
merely bear upon the truth of their own n statements, and the fact 
of seeing them ‘one after another consenting to be racked, burned, 
or str angled, rather than give up the truth of their account,” 
would not in the least Justify our believing in a miracle. Even 
martyrdom cannot transform imaginations ‘into facts. The truth 
of anarrative is no guarantee for the correctness of an inference. 
It seems almost incredible that arguments like these should for 
so many years have been tolerated in the text-book of a Univer- 
sity. 

As regards the applicability of Paley’s illustration to the Gos- 
pel miracles, the failure of his analogy is complete. We shall 
presently see the condition of the people amongst whom these 
miracles are supposed to have occurred, and that, so far from the 

nature of the phenomena, and the character of the witnesses, 
supnorting the inference that it was impossible that the obser- 
vers could have been deceived, thers is every reason for conclud- 
ing with certainty that their ignorance of natural laws, their 
proneness to superstition, their love of the mar vellous, and their 
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extreme religious excitement, rendered them peculiarly liable to 
incorrectness in the observation of the phenomena, and to error 
in the inferences drawn from them. We shall likewise see that 
we have no serious and circumstantial accounts of those miracles 
from eye-witnesses of whose probity and good sense we have any 
knowledge, but that, on the contrary, the narratives of them 
which we possess were composed by unknown persons, who were 
not eye-witnesses at all, but wrote very long after the events re- 
lated, and in that mythic period “in which reality melted into 
fable,and invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of his- 
tory.” The proposition : “ That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers,and sufferings voluntarily un- 
dergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of these accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of con- 
duct,” is made by Paley the argument of the first nine chapters 
-of his work, as the converse of the proposition, that similar at- 
testation of other miracles cannot be produced, is of the follow- 
ing two. This shows the importance which he attaches to the 
point ; but, notwithstanding, even if he could substantiate this 
statement, the cause of miracles would not be one whit advanced. 

We have freely quoted these arguments in order to illustrate 
the real position of miracles; and no one who has seriously con- 
sidered the matter can doubt the necessity for very extraordinary 
evidence, even to render the report of such phenomena worthy 
of a moment's attention The argument for miracles, however, 
has hitherto proceeded upon the merest assumption, and as we 
shall further see, the utmost that they can do who support mira- 
cles, under the fatal disadvantage of being contradictory to uni- 
form experience, is to refer to the alleged contemporaneous 
nature of the evidence for their occurrence, and to the character 
of the supposed witnesses. Mr. Mill has ably shown the serious 
misapprehension of so many writers against Hume’s “Essay on 
Miracles,” which has led them to what hé calls “ the extraordi- 
nary conclusion, that nothing supported by credible testimony 
ought ever to be disbelieved.”! In regard to historical facts, 
not contradictory to all experience, simple and impartial 
testimony may be sufticient to warrant belief, but even such 
qualities as these can go but a very small way towards esta- 
blishing the reality of an occurrence which is opposed to com- 
plete induction.”? It is admitted that the evidence requisite to 
establish the reality of a supernatural Divine Revelation of doc- 








1 Mill, Logic, ii. pp. 173, 175. 2 Of. ib., ii. p. 168. 
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trines beyond human reason, and comprising in its very essence 
such stupendous miracles as the Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, must be miraculous. The evidence for the miraculous 
evidence, which is scarcely less astounding than the contents of 
the Revelation itself, must, logically, be miraculous also, for it is 
not a whit more easy to prove the reality of an evidential mira- 
cle than of a dogmatic miracle. It is evident that the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, for instance, is as contradictory to complete ‘n- 
duction as the resurrection of Jesus. Both the Supernatural 
Religion, therefore; and its supernatural evidence labour under 
the fatal disability of being antecedently iucredible. | 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE AGE OF MIRACLES. 


Let us now, however, proceed to examine the evidence for the 
reality of miracles, and to inquire whether they are supported 
by such an amount of testimony as can in any degree outweigh 
the reasons which, antecedently, seem to render them incredible. 
It is undeniable . -‘ belief in the miracuicus has gradaally been 


dispelled, and thav, veneral rule, the only miracles which are | 


now maintained are u. ‘ted to brief and distant periods of time. 
Faith in their reality, once so comprehensive, does not, except 
amongst a certain class, extend beyond the miracles of the New 
Testament and a few of those of the Old,! and the countless 
myriads of ecclesiastical and other miracles, for centuries devoutly 
and implicitly believed, are now commonly repudiated, and have 
sunk into discredit and contempt. The question is inevitably 
suggested how so much can be abandoned and the remnant still 
be upheld. 

As an essential part of our inquiry into the value of the evidence 
for miracles, we must endeavour to ascertain whether those who 
are said to have witnessed the supposed miraculous occurrences 
were either competent to appreciate them aright, or likely to 





ι Dr. Irons, a Prebendary of St Paul’s, in his work ‘On Miracles and Pro- 
phecy,” lays down the rule that we are not bound to believe in any miracle nar- 
rated in the Old Testament which has not been confirmed by the direct reference 
to it of Jesus. By this means he quietly gets rid of the difficulties involved in 
such miracles, for instance, as the sun and moon standing still at the order of 
Joshua, and that of Balaam, p. 30 ff. The whole argument of Dr. Irons is an 
amazing one, Inthe ‘‘ Bible and its Interpreters,” he abandons altogether the 
popular theory that the Bible and the doctrines supposed to be derived from it can 
be established by literary evidence ; and after thus cutting away all solid ground, 
he attempts to stand upon nothing, in the shape of the vague feeling that the re- 
eords are supernatural. His admissions as to the insufficiency of the evidence are 
creditable to his honesty as a scholar, but his conclusion is simply lame and impo- 
tent. (Dr. Irons repudiates the insinuation—none was made in the preceding note, 
which is reprinted without alteration,—that his book is ‘‘of the nature of an ad- 
mission to which his candour was reluctantly driven,” and explains that ‘it isa 
vindication of the only possible grounds on which Revelation could rest,” for ‘‘ the 
only ‘ Revelation’ he can ever imagine is that which has possessed the mind and 
conscience of the advanced portion οὐ our race these 1800 years—the Church of 
the Saints of all Christendom.” The admission to which we refer, whether will- 
ingly or unwillingly, is, nevertheless, fully made, and after showing Revelation to 
be totally unsupported by anything worthy of the name of evidence, he affirms the 
Religion and the Book to be Supernatural because he feels—Dr. Irons generally 
italicizes the word as the main prop of his theory—that they are so. No one who 
does not feel as he does receives much help from the t.eory of Dr. rons.) 
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report them without exaggeration. For this purpose, we must 
consider what was known of the order of nature in the age in 
which miracles are said to have taken place, and what was the 
intellectual character of the people amongst whom they are re- 
ported to have been performed. Nothing is more rare, even 
amongst intelligent and cultivate. men, than accuracy of obser- 
vation and currectness of report, even in matters of sufficient 
importance to attract vivid attention, and in which there is no 
special interest unconsciously to bias the observer. It will scarcely 
be denied, however, that in persons of fervid imagination, and 
with a strong natural love of the marvellous, whose minds are 
not only unrestrained by specific knowledge, but predisposed by 
superstition towards false conclusions, the probability of inaccu- 
racy and exaggeration is enormously increased. If we add to 
this such a disturbing element as religious excitement, inaccuracy, 
exaggeration, and extravagance are certain to occur. The effect 
of even one of these influences, religious feeling, in warping the 
judgment, is adinitted by one of the most uncompromising sup- 
porters of miracles. “It is doubtless the tendency of religious 
minds,” says Dr. Newman, “to imagine mysteries and wonders 
where there are none; and much more, where causes of awe 
really exist, will they unintentionally mis-state, exaggerate, and 
embellish, when they set themselves to relate what they have 
witnessed or have heard ;” and he adds: “and further, the ima- 
gination, as is well known, is a fruitful cause of apparent miracles.” ὦ 
We need not offer any evidence that the miracles which we have 
to examine were witnessed and reported by persons exposed to 
the effects of the strongest possible religious feeling and excite- 
ment, and our attention may, therefore, be more freely directed 
to the inquiry how far this influence was modified by other cir- 
cumstances. Did the Jews at the time of Jesus possess such 
calmness of judgment and sobriety of imagination as to in- 
spire us with any confidence in accounts of marvellous occurrences, 
unwitnessed except by them, and limited to their time, which 
contradict all knowledge and all experience? Were their minds 
sufficiently enlightened and free from superstition to warrant our 
attaching weight to their report of events of such an astounding 
nature ? and were they themselves sufficiently impressed with the 
exceptionai character of any apparent supernatural and miracu- 
lous interference with the order of nature 7 

Letan English historian and divine, who will be acknowledged 
as no prejudiced witness, bear testimony upon some of these points. 





1 J. H. Newman, Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, 1870, 
Ρ. 171. This passage occurs in a reply to the argument against admitting Hecle- 
siastical Miracles as a whole, or against admitting certain of them, that certain 
others are rejected on all hands as fictitious or pretended. 
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‘“ Nor is it less important,” says the late Dean Milman, “ through- 
out the early history of Christianity, to seize the spirit of the 
times. Events which appear to us so extraordinary, that we can 
scarcely conceive that they should either fail in exciting a power- 
ful sensation, or ever be obliterated from the popular remembrance 
in their own day might pass off as of little more than ordinary 
occurrence. During the whole life of Christ, and the early pro- 
pagation of the religion, it must be borne in mind that they took 
place in ap age, and among a people, which superstition had made 
so familiar with what were supposed to be preternatural events, 
that wonders awakened no emotion, or were speedily superseded 
by some new demand on the ever-ready belief. The Jews of that 
period not only believed that the Supreme Being had the power 
of controlling the course of nature, but that the same influence 
was possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good and 
evil, Where the pious Christian of the present day would be- 
hold the direct agency of the Almighty, the Jews wuld invari- 
ably have interposed an angel as the authcr or ministerial agent 
in the wonderful transaction. Where the Christian moralist 
would condemn the fierce passion, the ungovernable lust, or the 
inhuman temper, the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical 
possession. Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime committed, 
but it was traced to the operation of one of these myriad dzemons, 
who watched every opportunity of exercising their malice in the 
sufferings and sins of men.” ! 

Another English divine, of certainly not less orthodoxy, but of 
much greater knowledge of Hebrew literature, bears similar testi- 
mony regarding the Jewish nation at the same period. “ Not to 
be more tedious, therefore, in this matter” (regarding the Bath 
Kol, a Jewish superstition), “let two things only be observed : I. 
That the nation, under the second Temple, was given to magical 
arts beyond measure; and, II. That it was given to an easiness 
of believing all manner of delusions beyond measure.”? And in 
another place : “ It is a disputable case, whether the Jewish nation 
were more mad with superstition in matters of religion, or with 
superstition in curious arts :—I. There was not a people upon 
earth that studied or attributed more to dreams than they. 1]. 
There was hardly any people in the whole world that more used, 
or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, exorcisms, and 
all kinds of enchantments. We might here produce innumerable 
instances.” ® We shall presently see that these statements are far 
from being exaggerated. 





1 History of Christi: wity, by. H. H. λα, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’ 8. Murray, 
1867, i. p. 84 f. 

2 John Lightfoot, D.D., Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. Hore Hebraice 
et Talmudic, Works (ed. Pitman), xi. p. 81, cf. p. 170. 

31b., xi. p. 299 f. Cf. Schoettyen, Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, 173, p.474. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS CHARA τὰ OF THE JEWS. 





No reader of the Old Testament can fail to have been struck 
by the singularly credulous fickleness of the Jewish mind. 
Although claiming the title of the specially selected people of Je- 
hovah, the Israelites exhibited a constant and inveterate tendency 
to forsake his service for the worship of other gods. The mighty 
“sions and wonders” which God is represented as incessantly 
working on their behalf, and in their sight, had apparently no effect 
upon them. The miraculous even then had, as it would seem, al- 
ready lost all novelty, and ceased, according to the records, to ex- 
cite more than mere passing astonishment. The leaders and pro- 
phets of Israel had a perpetual struggle to restrain the people from 
“following after” heathen deities, and whilst the burden of the 
prophets is one grand denunciation of the idolatry into which the 
nation was incessantly falling, the verdict of the historical books 
upon the several kings and rulers of Israel proves how common it 
was, and how rare even the nominal service of Jehovah. At the 
best the mind of the Jewish nation rarely, if ever, attained the 
idea of a perfect monotheism, but added to the belief in Jehovah 
the recognition of a host of other gods, over whom it merely gave 
him supremacy.' This is apparent even in the first command- 
ment : ‘“‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me ;” and the ne- 
cessity for such a law received its illustration from a people who 
were actually worshipping the golden calf, made for them by the 
complaisant Aaron, during the very time that the great Decalogue 
was being written on the Mount by his colleague Moses.” [ᾧ is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that, at a later period, and 
throughout patristic days, the gods of the Greeks and other hea- 
then nations were so far gently treated, that, although repudiated 
as Deities, they were recognized as Demons. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, where “ idols” are spoken of in the 
Hebrew, the word is sometimes translated “ demons ;” as, for in- 
stance, Psalm xevi. 5 is rendered: “ For all the gods of the nations 
are demons.” The national superstition betrays itself in this 





1 This is unconciously expressed throughout the Bible in such passages as Deuter. 
x. 17 —**For the Lord your ‘tod is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty and a terrible,” & Cf. Joshua xxii. 22, Deut. xi. 28, xii. 2 ff., Ps. Ixxxix. 
6, 7, and a host of other passayes 

2 An admirable inquiry into the religion of the Jewish nation is to be found in 
Dr, A. Kuenen’s very able work, ‘‘ De Godsdienst van Israel,” Haarlem. Erste 
deel, 1869 ; tweede deei, 1879. 

3 Ori πάντες οἱ θευὶ τῶν LOva@v δαιμόντα (Ps. xev. 5, Sept.). This is not to 
be wondered at, when in sc maay other passages the Israelites are represented in the 
Hebrew as sacrificing to Devils when they worshipped other gods : cf. Levit. xvii. 7; 
Deut, xxxii, 17; Ps, evi. (Sept. cv,) 37. In Isaiah Ixv. 11, the words translated 
in the English version ‘‘ that prepare a table for that troop” are referred to demons 
in the Septuagint : καὶ ἑτοιμάζοντες τῷ δαιμοντῳ τράπεζαν. In Ps, xevii. 7 
the word translated ‘‘ gods” in the English version becomes avyédor αὐτοῦ in 
the Sept. (xevi. 7). 
































































































































































































































128 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


and many other passages of this version, which so well represent- 


ed the views of the first ages of the Church that the Fathers re- 
carded it as miraculous. Irengeus relates how Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, brought seventy of the elders of the Jews together to 
Alexandria in order to translate the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, but fearing that they might agree among themselves 
to conceal the real meaning of the Hebrew, he separated them, 
and commanded each to make a translation. When the seventy 
translations of the Bible were completed and compared, it was 
found that, by the inspiration of God, the very same words and 
the very same names from beginning to end had been used by 
them all! The same superstition is quite as clearly expressed in 
the New Testament. The Apostle Paul, for instance, speaking 
of things sacrificed to idols, says: “ But (I say) that the things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacritice to demons, and not to 
God ; and I would not that ye should be partakers with demons. 
Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons; ye 
cannot partake of the Lord’s table, and of the table of demons.” # 
The apocryphal Book of Tobit affords some illustration of the 
opinions of the more enlightened Jews during the last century 
before the commencement of the Christian era.® The angel 
Raphael prescribes, as an infallible means of driving a demon out 
of man or woman so effectually that it should never more come 
back, fumigation with the heart and liver of a fish* By this ex- 
orcism the demon Asmodeus, who from love of Sara, the daughter 
of Raguel, has strangled seven husbands who attempted to marry 
her,’ is overcome, and flies into “ the uttermost parts of Egypt,” 
where the angel binds him. The belief in demons, and in the 
necessity of exorcism, is so complete that the author sees no in- 
congruity in describing the angel Raphael, who has been sent, in 
answer to prayer, specially to help him, as instructing Tobias to 
adopt such means of subjecting demons. Raphael is described in 
this book as the angel of healing,’ the office generally assigned to 





1 Jrenwus, Adv. Her. iii. 21, 8 2,3. Husebius, Hist. Eccles., ed. Burton, Oxon. 
v. 8, cf. Philo Judwus, De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. 88 5, 6, 7. The author of the Hor- 
tatory Address tu the Greeks ene the same account as Ireneus, with additicnal 
details, Cohort. ad Gricos, ᾧ 13. 

21 Cor. x. 20: ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι a θὐουδσιν τὰ ἔθνη, δαιμονίοις καὶ οὐ θεῷ 
θύουσιν" ov θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς κοινωνοὺς τῶν δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι. 2]. οὐ 
δυνασθὲ ποτήριον κυρίου πίνειν καὶ ποτήριον δαιμονίων" οὐ δύνασθε 
τραπέζης κυρίου μετέχειν καὶ τραπέζης δαιμονίων. 

3 There is much discussion as to the date of this book. It is variously ascribed 
to periods ranging from tw enturies B.c., and even earlier, to one century after 
Christ. Cf. Bertholdt, Eins. A. und N. Bundes, 1816, vi. Ρ. 2498 f. ; Bunsen, Bi- 
belwerk, 1869, vii. p. 59 ἢ, ; Davidson. Introd. O. T., 1868, iii. p. 371 f. ἢ Eichhorn, 
es Apoer. Schr. A. T., p. 408, Anm. i. ; Hwald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr., 1864, 

p. 269 ff. ; Fabricius, Liber Tobie, &e., "p. 4; De Wette, Einl. A. T. ite Ausg. 
§ 31l, p. 412, 
4 Tobit, vi. 7. 5 1b, iii. 7 f. 5 vi. 14, 6 [b., viii. 2 f. 7 1b., iii, 17. 
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THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 129 


him by the Fathers. He is also represented as saying of himself 
that he is one of the seven holy angels which present the prayers 
of the saints to God.! 

There are many curious particulars regarding angels and de- 
mons in the Book of Enoch.? This work, which is quoted by the 
author of the Epistle of Jude,? and by some of the Fathers, as in- 
spired Scripture, was supposed by Tertullian to have survived 
the universal deluge, or to have been afterwards transmitted by 
means of Noah, the great-grandson of the author Enoch.’ It may 
be assigned to about a century before Christ, but additions were 
made to the text, and more especially to its angelology, extending 
probably to after the commencement of our era.° It undoubtedly 
represents views popularly prevailing about the epoch in which 
we are interested. The author not only relates the fail of the 
angels through love for the daughters of men, but gives the names 
of twenty-one of them and of their leaders ; of whom Jequn was 
he who seduced the holy angels, and Ashbeél it was who gave 
them evil counsel and corrupted them.’ A third, Gadreél,’ was he 
who seduced Eve. He also taught to the children of men the use 
and manufacture of all murderous weapons, of coats of mail, 
shields, swords, and. of all the implements of death. Another evil 
angel, named Pénémué, taught them many mysteries of wisdom. 
He instructed men in the art of writing with paper peer) and 
ink, by means of which, the author remarks many fall into sin 
even to the present day. Kaodeja, another evil angel, taught the 
human race all the wicked practices of spirits and demons,’ and 
also magic and exorcism.’ The offspring of the fallen angels and 
of the daughters of men were giants, whose height was 3000 ells; 
of these are the demons working evil upon earth.” Azazel taught 
men various arts: the making of bracelets and ornaments; the 





1 Tobit, xii. 15. Origen also states that the archangel Michael presents the pray- 
ers of the saints to God. Hom. xiv. in Num., Opp. 11. p. 323. 

2 evi tie Das Buch Henoch; Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 179 ff. 

3v.14f. 

4 Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., i. p. 160 ff. 

5 Tertullian, De Cultufem., i. 3. 

6 Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 1853, p. x. ff., xliii. ff. ; Hwald, Ueber ἃ. ath. 
Buch Henoch, 1854, Gesch. ἃ. Volkes Isr., iv. p. 451 ff.; @frirer, Das Jahrh. des 
Heils, 1838, i. p. 93 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apokalyptik, 1857, p. 93 ff. ; Ho/- 
mann, Zeitschr. deutsch. Morgenlind. Gesellsch. 1852, vi. p. 87 ; A@stlin, Theol. 
Jabrh. 1856, pp. 240—279, —370, —386 ; Liicke, Einl, Offenb. Johannes, 2te Aufl, p. 
142f.; Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage, 1856, p 215 ff. 

7 Cap. lxix. i. ff., cf. vi. 

8 In the extract preserved by George Syncellus in his Chronography (p. 11), the 
angel who taught the use of weapons of war, &c., is called Azael or Azalzel. 

9 Enoch, ο. Ixix. 10 ¢, vii. 

11, vii, 2. One MS. has 300. Dillmann, p. 3, ef. c. ix. xv. 

12 ¢, xv., ef. @fdrer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, i. p. 380 f. 
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180 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 





use of cosmetics, the way to beautify the eyebrows ; precious 
stones, and all dye-stuffs and metals ; whilst other wicked angels 
instructed them in all kinds of pernicious knowledge.! ‘The ele- 
ments and ail the phenomena of nature are controlled and. pro- 
duced by the agency of angels. Uriel is the angel of thunder and 
earthquakes ; Raphael, of the spirits of men; Raguel is the angel 
who executes vengeance on the world and the stars; Michael is 
set over the best of mankind, 1.6., over the people of Israel; 3 
Saraqfel, over the souls of the children of men, who are misled 
by the spirits of sin ; and Gabriel is over serpents and over Para- 
dise, and over the Cherubim.’ Enoch is shown the mystery of all 
the operations of nature, and the action of the elements, and he 
describes the spirits which guide them, and control the thunder 
and lightning and the winds; the spirit of the seas, who curbs 
them with his might, or tosses them forth and scatters them 
through the mountains of the earth ; the spirit of hoar frost, and 
the spirit of hail, and the spirit of snow. There are, in fact, 
special spirits set over every phenomenon of nature—frost, thaw, 
mist, rain, light,and so on.t The heavens and the earth are filled with 
spirits. Raphael is the angel set over all the diseases and wounds 
of mankind, Gabriel over all powers, and Fanuel over the peni- 
tence and the hope of those who inherit eternal life. The decree for 
the destruction of the human race goes forth from the presence of 
' the Lord, because men know all the mysteries of the angels, all 
the evil works of Satan, and all the secret might and power of 
those who practise the art of magic and the power of conjuring, 
and such arts. The stars are represented as animated beings. ’ 
Enoch sees seven stars bound together in space like great 
mountains, and flaming as with fire ; and he inquires of the angel 
who leads him, on account of what sin they are so bound ? Uriel 
informs him that they are stars which have transgressed the com- 
mands of the Highest God, and they are thus bound until ten 2 














thousand worlds, the number of the days of their transgression, 3 
shall be accomplished’ The belief that sun, moon and stars were | Shef 
living entities possessed of souls was generally held by the Jews at ae 
the beginning of our era, along with Greek philosophers, and we (Hee 
shall presently see it expressed by the Fathers. Philo Judzeus est, 
considers the stars spiri’ ‘ial beings full of virtue and perfection, ὃ : eo 
and that to them is granted lordship over other heavenly bodies, 5 | 
- - - Hebi 

1c. viii. 2 cf. Daniel x. 13, 21; xii. 1. 8 οι xx. - Hist. 

4 Enoch, c. lx. 12 ff., cf. xli. xxxiv. Aoi 
5c. xl, 9 f., cf. xxxix. 6 ο. lxv. 6 ff. = ip. 

7 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die jiid. Apck., p. 108, Anm. 2; @frérer, Das Jahrh. des q ΤῈ 
Heils, i. p. 302 f., cf. p. 394 f., p. 406. 3 80 
8 6. χχὶ., οἵ, xviii. 13 f. ὃ) 


9 De Mundo opificio, § 48 ; De Gigantibus, ὃ 2, of. De Somniis, i. § 4 f., § 22. 
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ANGELOLOGY OF THE JEWS. 131 


not absolute, but as viceroys under the Supreme Being! We find 
a similar view regarding the nature of the stars expressed in the 
Apocalypse,’ and it constantly appears in the Talmud and Tar- 
gums. An angel of the sun and moon is described in the Ascen- 
sio Isaize.4 

We are able to obtain a full and miaute conception of the 
belief regarding angels and demons and their influence over cosmi- 
cal phenomena, as well as of other superstitions current amongst 
the Jews at the time of Jesus,’ from the Talmud, Targuins, and 
other Rabbinical sources. We cannot, however, do more, here, 
than merely glance at these voluminous materials. The angels 
are perfectly pure spirits, without sia, and not visible to mortal 
eyes. When they come down to earth on any mission, they are 
clad in light and veiled in air, If, bowever, they remain longer 
than seven days on earth, they become so clogged with the 
earthly matter in which they have been immersed that they 
cannot again ascend to the upper beavens.2 Their multitude 15 
innumerable,’ and new angels are every day created, who in suc- 
cession praise God and make way for others.8 The expression, 
“host of heaven,” is a‘common one in the Old Testament, and the 
idea was developed into a heavenly army. The first Gospel 
represents Jesus as speaking of “more than twelve legions of 
angels,’® Every angel has one particular duty to perform, and no 
more; thus of the three angels who appeared to Abraham, one 
was sent to announce that Saran should have a son, the second to 
rescue Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah.!® The 
angels serve God in the admiaistration of the universe, and to 
special angels are assigned the different parts of nature. “There 
is not a thing in the world, aot even a little herb, over which 
there is not an angel set, and everything happens according to the 


1 De Monarchia, i. § 1. 2 Rev. i, 20, iii. 1, iv. 5, ix. 1, &e. 

3 Targum Hieros. Deut. ii. 25, Gen. i. 16; Tract Beracoth, 32, 1; Chollin, 60, 2; 
Shefuoth, 9, 1. Pirke Elieser, vi., cf. Hisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, 1700, 
i, p. S11 f.; ii, p. 384 f. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. ἃ. Heils, i. p. 362 ἢν, 394 ff. 

4c. iv, 18. This work referred: to by Origen (Ep. ad Africanum), Epiphanius 
(Her, xl, 2, Ixvii. 3), Jerome (in Fsaia, lxiv. 4), and others (cf. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. 
Test., 1, p. 1086 ff.), as ᾿Αναβατικὲν ‘Hoatov, is dated variously from the middle of 
the Ist to the beginning of the 3rd century. The work, long lost, was discovered 
and published by Lawrence, in 1819. 

5 Lightfoot, Horse Heb. et. Talm., Works, xi., Dedication ; Schoettyen, Hore 
Hebr. et. Talm. Preefatio ; @frivrer, Das Jahrh. ἃ. Heils, i. p. 5 ff. ; Bretschneider, 
Hist. Dogm. Ausl, des N. T., 1306, p. 110 ff., 141 ff. 

_ §Sohar, Genesis. p. 124, p. £66; Pirke Elieser, xlvi. ; Hisenmenger Entd. Jud. 
i. p. 387 ἔν, Gfrorer, Das Jakrh. ἃ, Heils, i. p. 356. 

T Hieros, Targ. Exod., xii. 12, xxxiii. 23 ; Deut. xxxiv. 5, &., &e 

8 Chagigah Bab., p. 14, 1, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 371 ff. 

9 Matt. πανὶ. 53. ' 

10 Hieros, Targ. Genes. xvii. 2; @frérer, ib., i: p. 363 f. 
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command of these appointed angels.”! It will be remembered 
that the agency of angels is frequently introduced in the Old 
Testament, and still more so in the Septuagint version, by alter- 
ations of the text. One notable case of such agency may be 
referred to, where the pestilence which is sent to punish David 
for numbering the people 1 is said to be caused by an angel, whom 
David even sees, ‘The Lord is represented as repenting of the 
evil, when the angel was stretching forth his hand against Jeru- 
salem, and bidding him stay his hand after the angel had des- 
troyed seventy thousand men by the pestilence? This theory of 
disease has prevailed until comparatively recent times. The 
names of many of the superintending angels are given, as, for 
instance : Jehuel is set over fire, Michael over water, Jechiel over 
wild beasts, and Anpiel over birds, Over cattle Hariel is ap- 
pointed, and Samniel over created things moving in the waters, 
and over the face of the earth ; Messannahel over reptiles, Deliel 
over fish. Ruchiel is set over the winds, Gabriel over thunder 
and also over fire, and over the ripening of fruit, Nuriel over hail, 
Makturiel over rocks, Alpiel over fruit-bearing trees, Soroel over 
those which do not bear fruit, and Sandalfon over the human 
race ; and under each of these there are subordinate angels.’ It 
was believed that there were two angels of Death, one for those 
who died out of the land of Israel, who was an evil angel, called 
Samaél (and at other times Satan, ‘Asmodeus, &e.), and the other, 
who presided over the dead of the land of Israel, the holy angel 
Gabriel; and under these there was a host of evil spirits and 
angels. The Jews were unanimous in asserting that angels super- 
intend the various operations of nature, although there is some 
difference in the names assigned to these angels.6 The Sohar on 
Numbers states that “ Michael, Gabriel, Nuriel, Raphael are set 
over the four elements, water, fire, air, earth.”® We shall pre- 
sently see how general this belief regarding angels was amongst 
the Fathers, but it is also expressed in the New Testament. In 
the Apocalypse there appears an angel who has power over fire,’ 


1 Jalkut Chadasch, p. 147, 3; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 376 ff. Gfrorer, ib. 1, 

369. 

22 Sam. xxiv. 15 ἢ, 

3 Berith Minucha, p. 37, 1; cf. Tract. Pesachim, p. 118, 1, = ; Sanhedrin, 95, 2; 
Hisenmenger, tb. ii. p. 378 ff. ; Gfrérer, ib. 1. p. 369. The Targum upon 1 Kings, 
xix. 11, 12, reads: ‘‘A host of the angels of the wind, a host of the angels of com- 
motion, a host of the angels of fire ; ‘and after the host of the angels of fire, the 
voice of the silent eae Lightfoot, Hore Heb. et Talm. Works, xii. p. 35. 

4 Bava Mezia, 36, 1; Succah, 53,1; Bava ere 16, 1; ; Hisenmenger, ib, i. p. 
821 f., p. 854 ff. ; Lightfoot, ib., ΧΙ]. p. 428, p. 507 f ; Schoeltgen, Hor Heb. et 
Talm., p. 935. 

5 QGfrorer, ib. i. p. 369. 

6 p. 417 ; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 370 

Το. xiv. 18, 
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and in another place four angels have power to hurt the earth 
and the sea. The angels were likewise the instructors of men, 
and communicated knowledge to the Patriarchs. The angel 
Gabriel taught Joseph the seventy languages of the earth? — It 
appears, however, that there was one language—the Syriac— 
which the angels do not understand, and for this reason men 
were not permitted to pray for things needful, in that ie fei ὃ 
Angels are appointed as princes over the seventy nations of the 
world; but the Jews consider the angels set over Gentile nations 
merely demons. The Septuagint translation of Deuteronomy 
xxxii. 8 introduces the statement into the Old Testament. In- 
stead of the Most High, when he divided to the nations their 
inheritance, setting the bounds of the people “according to the 
number of the children of Israel,” the passage becomes, “ accord- 
ing to the number of the angels of God” (κατὰ ἀριθμὸν ἀγγέλων θεοῦ). 
The number of the nations was fixed at seventy, the number of 
the souls who went down into Egypt. The Jerusalem Targum 
on Genesis xi. 7, 8, reads as follows: “God spake |. the seventy 
angels which stand before him: Come, let us go down and con- 
found their language that they may vot understand each other. 
And the Word of the Lord appeared there (at Babel), with the 
seventy angels, according to the seventy nations, and each had 
the language of the people which was allotted to him, and the 
record of the writing in. his hand, and scattered the nations from 
thence over the whole earth, in seventy languages, so that the one 

did not understand what the other said.”® Michael was the Angel 

of the people of Israel,’ and he is always set in the highest place 

amongst the angels, and often called the High Priest οἵ Heaven. 8 
It was believed that the angels of the nations fought in heaven 

when their allotted peoples made war on earth. We see an allu- 

sion to this in the Book of Daniel, and in the Apocalypse there 

is “war in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against the 

dragon; and the dragon fought, and his angels.” !° The Jews of the 





Le, vil, 2, ef. ix. 11, xix. 17. 

Ps Sotah, 33, 1; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 366 ff; Hisenmenaer, ib. ii. p. 365 
Ρ. δι . 

3 Beracoth, c. 2; Bab. Schabbath, 12, 2; Sotah, 33, 1; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 22; 
Hisenmenger, ib i. p. 675 f. ; ii. p. 392 f. 

4 Hisenmenyer, ib. i. p. 805 ff., p. 816 ff. 

5 Gen, xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22. Seventy Disciples were therefore 
chosen to preach the Gospel, Luke x. 1. f. Of course we need not here speak of 
the import of this number. 

ὁ Cf. Pirke Elieser, xxiv. ; G@frorer, ib. i. p. 370 f. ; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 810. 

7 Cf. Daniel, x. 21. 

8 Bab. Menachoth, 110, 1; Beracoth, 4, 2; Suhar, Genes., fol. 17, col. 66; 
Thosaphtah Chollin, ii, 6 ; Jalkut Robeni, 80, 1, 92. 4; Sevachim, 62, 1 ; Gfrorer, 
ib i p. 871 ἢν; Schoettgen, ib. p. 1219 ff. 

x, 10 ff., and more especially verse 13. 10 ¢, xii. 7. 
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time of Jesus not only held that there were angels set over the 
nations, but also that each individual had a guardian anyel.! ΤῊ 
belief appears in several plares in the New Testament. For 
instance, Jesus is represented as saying of the childrer: “ For | 
say unto you that their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.”? Again, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
when Peter is delivered from prison by an angel, and comes to 
the house of his friend, th-y will not believe the maid who 
bad opened the gate and seen him, but say: “ It is his angel ” 
(ὁ ἂγγελος αὐτοῦ ἐστιν) The passage in the epistle to the Hebrews 
will likewise be remembered, where it is said of the angels : “Are 
they not all ministering spirits sent forth for ministry on account 
of them who shall be heirs of salvation.” There was at the same 
time a singular belief that when any person went into the pri- 
vate closet, the guardian angel remained at the door till he came 
out again, and in the Talmud a prayer is given for strengt.: and 
help under the ciret: nstances, and that the guardian angel may 
wait while the person is there. The reason why the angel does 
not enter is that such places are haunted by demons.5 

The belief in demons at the time of Jesus was equally emphatic 
and comprehensive, and we need scarcely mention that the New 
Testament is full of reterences to them® They are in the air, on 
earth, in the bodies of men and animals, and even at the bottom 
of the sea.” They are the offspring of the fallen angels who loved 
the daughters of men. They have wigs like the angels, and can 
fly from one end of heaven to another ; they obtain a knowledge 
of the future, like the angels, by listening behind the veil of the 
Temple of God in Heaven® Their number is infinite. The earth 
is so full of them that if man had power to see he could not exist, 
on account of them; there are more demons than men, and they 
are about as close as the earth thrown up out of a newly-made 
grave.” It is stated that each man has 10,000 demons, at his right 
hand, and 1,000 on his left, and the passage continues: “ The 
crush on the Sabbath in the Synagogue arises from them, also the 





1 Hieros. Targ. Genes. xxxiii. 10, xlviii. 16. 2 Matt. xviii. 10. 
3 Acts xii. 15. 4 eb. i. 14 


5 Hieros. Beracoth, ix. 5 ; Bab. Beracoth, 60, 1 ; Gittin, 70, 1; Kisenmenger, ἐν... 
ii. p. 449 f. ; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 374 f£.; Boise Schwab, Traité des Rerakhoth, 1871, 
p 169. 

*"6 Passing over the synoptic Gospels, in which references to demons abound, cf. | 
Cor. x. 20, 21 ; James ii. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; Eph. ii. 2, cf. iv. 12; Rev. ix. 20, xvi. 
14, xviii. 2. 

7 Kisenmenger, ib, ii. p. 437 f. 

8 Jo. i. p. 380 f. 

¥ Bab. Chagigah, 16,1; Schoe tgen, ib. p. 1049 ; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. #15. 

10 Beracoth, 6, 1; Sohar, Genes. p. 17! ; ib. Numbers, p. 291 ; Hisenmenger, ib. 
li, p. 446, p. 461 f. ; Moise Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, 1871, p. 239. 
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dresses of the Rabbins become so soon old and torn through their 
rubbing ; in like manner they cause the tottering of the feet. He 
who wishes to discover these spirits must take sifted ashes and 
strew them about his bed, and in the morning he will perceive 
their footprints upon them like a cock’s tread. If any one wish 
to see them, he must take the afterbirth of a black cat, which has 
been littered by a first-born black cat, whose mother was also a 
first-birth, burn and reduce it to powder, and put some of it in 
his eyes, and he will see them.”! Sometimes demons assume the 
form of a goat. Evil spincs £; chiefly during the darkness, for 
they are children of night.2, For this reason the Talmud states 
that men are forbidden to greet any one by night, lest it might be 
a devil,’ or to go out alone even by day, but much more by night, 
into solitary places. It was likewise forbidden for any man to 
sleep alone in a house, because any one so doing would be seized 
by the she-devil Lilith, and die.® Further, no man should drink 
water by night on account of the demon Schafriri, the angel of 
blindness. An evil spirit descended on any one going into a cem- 
etery by night.’? A necromancer is defined as one who fasts and 
lodges at night amongst tombs in order that the evil spirit may 
come upon him. Demons, however, take more especial delight in 
foul and offensive places, and an evil spirit inhabits every private 
closet in the world.’ Demons haunt deserted places, ruins, graves, 
and certain kinds of trees.° We fd indications of these super- 
stitions throughout the Gospels. ‘he possessed are represented 
as dwelling among the tombs, and being driven by the unclean 
spirits into the wilderness, and the demons can find no rest in 
clean places.“ Demons also frequented springs and fountains.” The 
episode of the angel who is said to descend ai certain seasons and 
trouble the water of the pool of Bethesda, so that he who first 





1 Bab. Beracoth, 6, J. In the Tract. Gittin (68, 2) of the Talmud, Asmodeus is 
represented as coming to Solomon’s wives by night, with slippers on to conceal his 
cock’s feet. Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 356, p. 424 f. sii, p. 445 ; Gfrérer, ib. i. pp. 407, 
409 ; Moise Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, 1871, p. 239 f. 

2 Sohar, Exod., f. 67, col. 267 ; Schoettgen, <>. p. 316 ; cf. Ephes. vi. [2, 

; 3 Sanhedrin, 44, 1; Megillah, 3, 1 ; Gfrdrer, ib. i. p. 408 ; Hisenmenger, ἰδ. il. p. 

62, 

4 Sohar, Genes. 387 ; Hisenmenger, ib. ii. p. 451 f. 

5 Schabbath, 151, 2. 

ὃ Pesachim, 112, 1 ; Avoda Sarah, 12, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 426 ἔν ; ii. p. 452. 

7 Chagigah, 8, 2; Trumoth, 40, 2; Bava Bathra, 100, 2; Bab. Sanhedrin, 65, 2 ; 
Lightfoot, ib. xi. pp. 160, 170, xii. pp. 134, 849 ; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 408. 

ὃ Bab. Sanhedrin, 65, 2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 170, xii. p. 134 f. 

- ‘ab. Schabbath, 67, 1; Bab. Beracoth, 62, 1; Hisenmeige, ib. ii, p. 449 f ; 
Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 495 ἢ, 

Pe Beracoth, 3, 1 ; Pesachim, iii. 2; Targ, Hieros. Deut. xxx. 10; Schwab, ib. 
p. 227, 

1 Matt. viii. 28, xii. 43 ; Mark v. 3, 5; Luke viii. 27, 29, xi. 24 ἢ. 
2 Vajicra Rabba, § 24; Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 282. 
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stepped in was cured of whatever disease he had, may be 
mentioned here in passing, although the passage is not found in 
the older MSS. of the fourth Gospel," and it is argued that it was 
probably a later interpolation. There were demons who hurt those 
who did not wash their hands before meat. “ Shibta is an evil 
spirit which sits upon men’s hands in the night; and if any 
touch his food with unwashen hands, that spirit sits upon that 
food, and there is danger from it.” The demon Asmodeus is fre- 
quently called the king of tire devils,’ and it was believed that he 
tempted people to apostatize ; he it was who enticed Noah into 
his drunkenness, and led Solomon into sin.t He is represented 
as alternately ascending to study in the School of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and descending to study in the school of the earth. ° 

The injury of the human race in every possible way was believed 
to be the chief delight of evil spirits. The Talmud and other 

Rabbinical writings : are full of references to demoniacal possession, 
but we need not enter into details upon this point, as the New 
Testament itself presents sufficient evidence regarding it. Not 
only one evil spirit could enter into a body, but many took pos- 
session of the same individual. There are many instances men- 
tioned in the Gospels, such as Mary Magdalene, “out of whom 
went seven demons” (δαιμόνια ἑπτὰλ, ὁ and the man whose name was 
Legion, because “many demons” (δαιμόνα πολλὰ) were entered into 
him.’ Demons likewise entered into the bodies of animals, and in 
the narrative to which we have just referred, the demons on being 
expelled from the man, request to be allowed to enter into the 
herd of swine, which being permitted, “the demons went out of 
the man into the swine, and the herd ran violently down the cliff 
into the lake, and were drowned,”§ the evil spirits, as usual, taking 
pleasure only in the destruction and injury of man and _ beast. 
Besides “possession,” all the diseases of men and animals were 
ascribed to the action of the devil and of demons? In De pGoapels, 


1 iJotns v. 3, 4. 

2 Bab. Taanith, 20, 2; Sohar, Bereschith ; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 215. 

3 Gittin, 68, 1. 4 Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 111. 

5 Gittin, 68, 1 ; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 351. Schoettgen, ib, p. 1238, Siv. Schoettgen 
gives minute details from the Talmud, &c., regarding the ‘‘ Academia Celestis,” 
its constitution, and the questions discussed in it, pp. 1230—1236. The represen- 
tation of Satan, in the book of Job, will not be forgotten. 

6 Luke viii. 2; cf. Mark xvi. 9. 

7 Luke viii. 30 if. The name Legion does not only expres. a great number, 
but to the word was attached the idea of an unclean company, for a Legion passing 
from place to place and entering a house rendered it ‘‘ unclean.” The reason was: 
‘For there is no legion which hath not some carcaphelion” (καρακεφαλή), that is to 
say, the skin of the head pulled off from a dead person, and used for enchantments. 
Cf. Chollin, 123, 1; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 394. 

8 Luke viii, 33. 

9 Bab, Joma, 83, 2; Bab. Gittin, 67, 2; Hieros. Schabbath, 14, 3; Mischna, 
Gittin, vii. 1; Gemara, 67, 2; Sohar, ¢ tenes, 42 ; Gfrorer, ib. i. p. 411 ἢν, Hisen- 
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for instance, the woman with a spirit of infirmity, who was bowed 
together and could not lift herself up, is described as “bound by 
Satan,” although the case was not one of demoniacal possession. 1 

As might be expected from the universality of the belief in 
demons and their influence over the human race, the Jews at the 
time of Jesus occupied themselves much with the means of con- 
juring them. “There was hardly any people in the whole world,” 
we have already heard from a great Hebrew scholar, “that more 
used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, exorcisms, 
and all kinds of enchantments.”? Schoettgen bears similar tes- 
timony : “ Czeterum Judzeos magicis artibus admodum deditos esse, 
notissimum est.” All competent scholars are agreed upon this 
point, and the Talmud and Rabbinical writings are full of it. The 
exceeding prevalence of such arts alone proves the existence of 
the grossest ignorance and superstition. There are elaborate rules 
in the Talmud with regard to dreams, both as to how they are to 
be obtained and how interpreted. Fasts were enjoined in order 
to secure good dreams, and these fasts were not only observed by 
the ignorant, but also by the principal Rabbins, and they were 
permitted even on the Sabbath, which was unlawful in other cases.*® 
Indeed, the interpretation of dreams became a public profession.°® 
It would be impossible within our limits to convey an adequate 


idea of the general superstition prevalent amongst the Je. + regard- 
ing things and actions lucky and unlucky, or the minu' particu- 
lars in regard to every common act prescribed f against 


demons and evil influences of all kinds. Nothin ice 
indifferent or too trifling, and the danger from th. u 
movements or omissions to which men were supposed t: 

posed from the malign'+y of evil spirits was believed to be grea 
Amulets, consisting of roots, or pieces of paper with charms writ- 
ten upon them, were hung round the neck of the sick, and con- 
sidered efficacious for their cure. Charms, mutterings, and spells 
were commonly said over wounds, against unlucky meetings, to 





up and contract their nerves. Aruch, in Shibta ; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 237. 

! Luke xiii. 11 ff. ; cf. Mark ix. 25 ; Matt. xii. 22, ix. 32; Luke xi. 14. 

2 Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 208. 
: 3 Hore Hebr. et talm. p. 474: ef. Hdzard, Avoda Sarah, ii. pp. 311-356 ; @frorer, 
1, p. 413. 

4 Bab. Beracoth, 56 ff. ; Schwa’, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 457 ff. 

5 Bab. Schabbath, 11, 1; Beracoth, 14, 1 ; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 299 f., p. 163. 

ὁ Bab, Beracoth, 55, 2, δῦ, 1; Maasar Sheni, 52, 2, 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 300: 
Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p, 457 ff. 
i ree for instance, Bab. Beracoth, 51, 1; Schwab, Traité des Berakhoth, p. 


8 Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. 
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The Talmud gives forms of enchantments against mad dogs, for 
instance, against tue demon of blindness, and the like, as well as 
formule for aver ting the evil eye, and mutterings over diseases. ἢ 
So common was the practice of sorcery and magic that the Tal- 
mud enjoins “that the senior who is chosen into the Council 
ought to be skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, diviners, 
sorcerers, &c., that he may be able to judge of those who are 

guilty of the same.” Numerous cases are recorded of persons 
destroyed by means of sorcery.2 The Jewish women were par- 

ticularly addicted to sorcery, and indeed the Talmud declares that 
they had generally fallen into it. The New Testament bears 
abundant testimony to the prevalence of magic and exorcism at 
the time at which its books were written. In the Gospels, Jesus 
is represented as arguing with the Pharisees, who accuse him of 
casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. “If I 
by Beelzebub cast out the demons (τὰ δαιμόνια), by whom do your 
sons cast them out? Therefore let them be your judges.” 

The thoroughness and universality of the Jewish ‘popular be- 
lief in demons and evil spirits, and in the power of magic, is ex- 
hibited in the ascription to Solomon, the monarch in whom the 
greatness and glory of the nation attained its culminating point, 
of the character of a powerful magician, The most effectual 
forms of invocation and exorcism, and the most potent spells of 
magic, were said to have been composed by him, and thus the 
grossest superstition of the nation acquired the sanction of their 
wisest king. Rabbinical writings are never weary of enlarging 

upon the magical power and knowledge of Solomon. He was re- 
presented as “not only king of the whole earth, but also as reign- 
ing over devils and evil spirits, and having the power of expelling 
them from the bodies of men and animals, and also of delivering 
people to them. It was indeed believed that the two demons 
Asa and Asael taught Solomon all wisdom and arts.7 The Tal- 
mud relates many ‘instances of his power over evil spirits, and 
amongst others how he made them assist in building the Temple. 
Solomon desired to have the help of the worm Schamir in pre- 
paring the stones for the sacred building, and he conjured up a 
devil and a she-devil to inform him where Schamir was to be 


1 See references, Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301. ᾿ Bats Be: ΜΗ 87,2 2, &e. ; Schwab, id, 
p. 302, p. 456 f., &c., &e. 

2 Lightfoot, ib. xi. p, 301. 

3 Fieros. Schab., 14, 3; Sanhedr., 18, 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 201 f. 

4 Hieros. Sanhedr., 23, 3; Bab. Sanhedr., 44,2; Bab. Berac th, 58, 1; Light- 
foot, ib. xi. p. 302; Gfrorer, Bei. p. 413 ; Schwab, ib. p. 444. 

5 Matt. xii, 27; οἱ, Luke xi. 19, ix. 49; Mark ix. 38; Acts xix. 13 ff 

Pasa 68, 1, 2; Succah, 58, 1; Hisenmenger, ib. i. pp. 350, 358 ; ii. pp. 416, 
; Lightfoot, ib. xii. p. 428, 
“ ’ Hise mmenger, ib. i. p. 361 ἢ. 
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found. They referred him to Asmodeus, whom the King craftilv 
captured, and by whom he was informed that Schamir is under 
the jurisdiction of the Prince of the Seas, and Asmodeus further 
told him how he might be secured. By his means the Temple 
was built, but, from the moment it was destroyed, Schamir for 
ever disappeared! It was likewise believed that one of the 
Chambers ot the second Temple was built by a magician called 
Parvah, by means of magic.2, The Talmud narrates many stories 
of miracles performed by various Rabbins.’ 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, informs us that, amongst other 
gifts, God bestowed upon King Solomon knowledge of the way 
to expel demons, an art which is useful and salutary for mankind. 
He composed incantations by which diseases are cured, and he 
left behind him forms of exorcism by which demons may be so 
effectually expelled that ‘sy never return, a method of cure, 
Josephus adds, which is of great efficacy to his ownday. He 
himself had seen a countryman of his own, named Eliezer, release 
people possessed of devils in the presence of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian and his sons, and of his army. He put a ring containing 
one of the roots prescribed by Solomon to the nose of the demoniac, 
and drew the demon out by his nostrils, and, in the name of Sol- 
omon, and reciting one of his incantations, he adjured it to return 
no more, In order to demonstrate to the spectators that he had 
the power to cast out devils, Eliezer was accustomed to set a ves- 
sel full of water a little wav off, and he commanded the demon 
as he left the body of the man to overturn it, by which means, 
says Josephus, the skill and wisdom of Solomon were made very 
manifest. Jewish Rabbins, generally were known as powerful 
exoreisers, practising the art according to the formule of their 
great monarch. Justin Martyr reproaches his Jewish opponent, 
Tryphon, with the fact that his countrymen use the same art as 
the Gentiles,and exorcise with fumigations and charms (κατάδεσμοι), 
and he shows the’common beliet in demoniacal influence when he 
asserts that, while Jewish exorcists cannot overcome demons by 
such means, or even by exorcising them in the name of their 
Kings, Prophets, or Patriarchs, though he admits that they might 
do so if they adjured them in the name of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, yet Christians at once subdued demons by ex- 





1 Gittin, 68, 1, 2; Sotah, 48, 2; Hisenmenger, ib. i. p. 350 ff. ; @frorer, ib. i. p. 
414 f.; Buxtorf, Lexic. Talmud, p. 2455. Moses is also said to have made use of 
Shamir. Fabricius, Cod. Vet. Test., ii. p. 119. 

2 Gloss on Middoth, cap. 5, hal. 3; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301. 

3 Bava Mezia, 59, 1, 2; Bab. Beracoth, 33, 34, 54, 1; Hieros, Sanhedr., 25, 4; 
Bab. Taanith, 24; Juchas., 20, 1; 56,2; Lightfoot, ib. xi. p. 301 f. ; Hisenmenyer, 
ib. i. 14 f. 5 Schwab, ib. p. 858 fh., p. 448 f. 

4 Antiq., viii, 2, § 5. 
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orcising them in the name of the Son of God.!. The Jew and the tecost 
Christian were quite agreed that demons were to be exorcised, to pel 
and merely differed as to the formule of exorcism. Josephus a gre 
gives an account of a root potent against evil spirits. It is called “ Let 
Baar as, and is flame-coloured, and in the evening sends out flashes mind 
like lightning. It is certain death to touch it, except under pe- If y 
culiar conditions. One mode of securing it is to dig down till the super 
smaller part of the root is exposed, and then to attach the root to *  iacal 
a dog’s tail. When the dog tries to follow its master from the Marty 
place and pulls violently, the root is plucked up, and may then be ments 
safely handled, but the dog instantly dies, as the man would have thing: 
done had he plucked it up ‘himself, When the root is brought to howe 
sick people, it at once expels demons.? According to Josephus, of the 
demons are the spirits of the wicked dead; they enter into the ; have 
bodies of the living, who die, unless succour be speedily obtained. P| μαγικῶι 
This theory, however, was not general, demons being commonly have 1 
considered the offspring of the fallen angels and of the daughters which 
of men. siders 
The Jewish historian gives a serious account of the preternatu- ; the wi 
ral portents which warned the Jews of the approaching fall of “4 seize t 
Jerusalem, and he laments the infatuation of the people, who dis- angels, 
regarded these Divine denunciations. A star in the shape of a tion of 
sword, and also a comet, stood over the doomed city for the placed 
space of a whole year. Then, at the feast of unleavened bread, | tribute 
before the rebellion of the Jews which preceded the war, at the indivic 
ninth hour of the night a great light shone round the altar and f = that G 
the Temple, so that for half an leur it seemed as though it were glarizin 
brilliant daylight. At the same festival other supernatural warn- tain p 
ings were given. <A heifer, as she was led by the high-priest to Ἴ agents 
be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the Temple; moreover, the sophy 
eastern gate of the inner court of the Temple, which was of brass, a that it 
and so ponder ous that twenty men had much difficulty in closing tioch, 
it, and which was fastened by heavy volts descending deep into by den 
the solid stone floor, was seen to open of its own accord, about the a of beli 
sixth hour of the night. The ignorant considered some of these Β ters ar 
events good omens, but the priests interpreted them as portents of selves ὁ 
evil. Another prodigious phenomenon occurred, which Josephus 4 --- 







ἢ supposes would be considered incredible were it not reported by 
Nae | those who saw it, and were the subsequent events not of sufficient 







importance to merit such portents: before sunset chariots and 7 Stro, 
pe troops of soldiers in armour were seen among the clouds, moving 9 Stror 





ia about, and surrounding cities. And further, at the feast of Pen- 11 Stro 











a= es ΞΡ τ τς ᾿ς ΤὈριυ]βῖνο 
1 Dial. c. Tryph., 85; cf. Apol., ii. 6; Acts xix. 13 ff. me = Pans of 
2 De Bello Jud., vii. 6, § 3. 3 Ib. vii. 6, § 3. | Genesis, 
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tecost, as the priests were entering the inner court of the Temple 
to perform their sacred duties, they felt an earthquake, and heard 
a great noise, and then the sound as of a great multitude saying: 
“Tet us remove hence.”! There is not a shadow of doubt in the 
mind of Josephus as to the reality of any of these wonders, 

If we turn to patristic literature, we find, everywhere, the same 
superstitions and the same theories of angelic agency and demon- 
iacal interference in cosmical phenomena. According to Justin 
Martyr, after God had made the world and duly regulated the ele- 
ments and the rotation of the seasons, he committed man and all 
things under heaven to the care of angels. Some of these angels, 
however, proved unworthy of this charge, and, led away by love 
of the daughters of inen, begat children, who are the demons who 
have corrupted the human race, partly by magical writings (διὰ 
μαγικῶν γραφῶν) and partly by fears and punishments, and who 
have introduced wars, murders, and other evils amongst them, 
which are ignorantly ascribed by poets to God himself.? He con- 
siders that demoniacs are possessed and tortured by the souls of 
the wicked dead,’ and he represents evil spirits as watching to 
seize the soul at deatht The food. of the angels is manna.’ The 
angels, says Clement of Alexandria, serve God in the administra- 
tion of earthly affairs.6 The host of angels and of gods (θεῶν) is 
placed under subjection to the Logos.’ Presiding angels are dis- 
tributed over nations and cities, and perhaps are also deputed to 
individuals’ and it is by their agency, either visible or invisible, 
that God gives all good things.? He accuses the Greeks of pla- 
giarizing their miracles from the Bible, and he argues that if cer- 
tain powers do move the winds and distribute showers, they are 
agents subject to God! Clement affirms that the Son gave philo- 
sophy to the Greeks by means of the inferior angels," and argues 
that it is absurd to attribute it to the devil’? Theophilus of An- 
tioch, on the other hand, says that the Greek poets were inspired 
by demons.3 Athenagoras states, as one of the principal points 
of belief among Christians, that a muititude of angels and minis- 
ters are distributed and appointed by the Logos to occupy them- 
selves about the elements, and the heavens, and the universe and 





1 De Bello Jud., vi. 5, § 3. 2 Apol., ii. 5; ef. Apol., 1. 5, 14. 

8 Apol., i. 18 4 Dial. c. Tryph., 105. 

5 Dial., 57, οἵ, 131. 6 Stromata, vil. 1, § 3. 

7 Strom., vii. 2, ἃ 5. 8 Strom., vii. 2, § 6, vi. 17, 8 157. 

9 Strom., vi. 17, ἃ 161. 10 Strom., vi. 3, § 30. 

1 Strom., vii. 2, ὃ 6. 12 Strom., vi. 17, § 159. 

13 Ad Autolycum, ii. 8. Theophilus sees the punishment of the serpent in the 
repulsive way in which he crawls on his belly and eats the dust. This and the 
pains of women in childbirth are proofs of the truth of tle account of the fall in 
Genesis, Ad Autol., ii. 23, 
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the things in it, and the regulating of the whole. For it is the 
duty of the angels to exercise providence over all that God has 
created; so that God may have the universal care of the whole, 
but the several parts be ministered to by the angels appointed 
over them. There is freedom of will amongst the angels as among 
human beings, and some of the angels abused their trust, and fell 
through love of the daughters of men, of whom were begotten 
those who are called Giants? These angels who have fallen from 
heaven busy themselves about the air and the earth; and the 
souls of the Giants,? which are the demons that roam about the 
world, work evil according to their respective natures.t There 
are powers which exercise dominion over matter, and by means of 
it, and more especially one, who is opposed to God, This Prince 
of matter exerts authority and control in opposition to the good 
designed by God. Demons are greedy for sacrificial odours and 
the blood of the victims, which they lick ; and they influence the 
multitude to idolatry by inspiring thoughts and visions which 
seem to come from idols and statues. According to Tatian, God 
made everything which is good, but the wickedness of demons 
perverts the productions of nature for bad purposes, and the evil 
in these is due to demons and not to God” None of the 
demons have bodies; they are spiritual, like fire or air, and can 
only be seen by those in whom the Spirit of God dwells. They 
attack men by means of lower forms of matter, and come to them 
whenever they are. diseased, and sometimes they cause disorders 
of the body, but when they are struck by the power of the word 
of God, they flee in terror, and the sick person is healed.’ — Vari- 
ous kinds of roots, and the relations of bones and sinews, are the 
material elements through which demons work.? Some of those 
who are called gods by the Greeks, but are in reality demons, 
possess the bodies of certain men, and then by publicly leaving 
them they destroy the disease they themselves had created, and 
the sick are restored to health.’ Demons, says Cyprian of Carth- 
age, lurk under consecrated statues, and inspire false oracles, and 
control the lots and omens." They enter into human bodies and 
feign various maladies in order to induce men to offer sacrifices 
for their recovery that they may gorge themselves with the fumes, 





1 Legatio pro Christ., x. ; cf. xxiv. 2 Legatio pro Christ, xxiv. 

3 Itis said in the Clementine Recognitions that the giants were born in the 
ninth generation of the human race, and that their bones are still preserved in 
some places ; i. 29. Cf. Clement, Hom., viii. 15. 

4 Leg. p. Christ., xxv. 5 Ib., xxiv., XXv. 

6 70., Xxvi., xxvil. 7 Orat. ad Grecos, 12. 

8 Jb., 16. 9 [b., 17. 

10 Jb., 18; cf. Tertullian, Apol., § 22; Origen, Contra Cels., viii. 31 f. 

11 Cf. Tertullian, De Spectaculis ὃ i2, 13 ; Clem. Recog. iv. 19 ff. 
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and then they heal them. They are really the authors of the 
miracles attributed to heathen deities.! 

Tertullian enters into minute details regarding angels and de- 
mons. Demons are the offspring of the fallen angels, and their 
work is the destruction of the human race. They inflict diseases 
and other painful calamities upon our bodies, and lead astray our 
souls. From their wonderful subtleness and tenuity they find 
their way into both parts of our composition, Their spirituality 
enables them to do much harm to men, for being invisible and im- 
palpable they appear rather in their effects than in their action. 
They blight the apples and the grain while in the flower, as by. 
some mysterious poison in the breeze, and kill them in the bud, or 
nip them before they are ripe, as though in some inexpressible 
way the tainted air poured forth its pestilential breath. In the 
same way demons and angels breathe into the soul and excite its 
corruptions, and especially mislead men by inducing them to sa- 
crifice to false deities in order that they may thus obtain their 
peculiar food of fumes of flesh and blood. Every spirit, whether 
angel or demon, has wings; therefore they are everywhere in a 
moment. The whole world is but one place to them, and all that 
takes place anywhere they can know and report with equal faci- 
lity. Their swiftness is believed to be divine because their sub- 
stance is unknown, and thus they seek to be considered the authors 
of effects which they merely report, as, indeed, they sometimes 
are of the evil, but never of the good. They gather intimations 
of the future from hearing the Prophets read aloud, and set them- 
selves up as rivals of the true God by stealing His divinations. 
From inhabiting the air, and from their proximity to the stars 
and commerce with the clouds, they know the preparation of ce- 
lestial phenomena, and promise beforehand the rains which they 
already feel coming. They are very kind in reference to the cure 
of diseases, Tertullian ironically says, for they first make people ill, 
and .en, by way of performing a miracle, they prescribe remedies 
either novel or contrary to common experience, and then, remov- 
ing the cause, they are believed to have healed the sick? If any 
one possessed by a demon be brought before a tribunal, Tertullian 
atirms that the evil spirit, when ordered by a Christian, will at 
once confess that he isademon. The fallen angels were the 
discoverers of astrology and magic. Unclean spirits hover over 
waters in imitation of the brooding (gestatio) of the Holy Spirit 





1 Cyprian, De Idol. Vanitate, § 7; cf. Minutius Felix, Octavus, $27; Tertullian 
Apol., 22; Husebius, Prep. Evang., vii. 16. 

2 Tertullian, Apologeticus, § 22 ; cf. 23, ad Scapulam, ὃ 2. 
3 Apol., ὃ 23. 

4 De Idolatria, § 9: De Cultu Fem., i. § 2. 
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in the beginning, as, for instance, over dark fountains and solitary 
streams, and cisterns in baths and dwelling-houses, and similar 
places, which are said to carry one off (rapere), that is to say, by 
the force of the evil spirit... The fallen angels disclosed to the 
world unknown material substances and various arts, such as 
metallurgy, the properties of herbs, incantations, and interpreta- 
tion of the stars; and to women specially they revealed all the 
secrets of personal adornment.? ‘There is scarcely any man who 
is not attended by a demon ; and it is well known that untimely 
and violent deaths, which are attributed to accidents, are really 
caused by demons. Those who go to theatres may become spe- 
cialiy accessible to demons. There is the instance, the Lord is 
witness (domino teste), of the woman who went to a theatre and 
came back possessed by a demon; and, on being cast out, the evil 
spirit replied that he had a right to act as he did, having found 
her within his limits. There was another case, also well known, 
of a woman who, at night, after having been to a theatre, had a 
vision of a winding sheet (lintewm), and heard the name of the 
tragecdian whom she had seen mentioned with reprobation, and, 
five days after, the woman was dead.4 Origen attributes augury 
and divination through animals to demons. In his opinion cer- 

tain demons, offspring of the Titans or Giants, who haunt the 
grosser parts of bodies and the unclean places of the earth, and 
who, from not having earthly bodies, have some power of divining 
the future, occupy themselves with this. They secretly enter the 
bodies of the more brutal and savage animals, and force them to 
make flights cv indications of divination to lead men away from 
God. They have a special leaning to birds and serpents, and 
even to foxes and wolves, because the demons act better through 
these in consequence of an apparent analogy in wickedness be- 
tween them.? It is for this reason that Moses, who had either 
veen taught by God what was similar in the nature of animals 
and their kindred demons, or had discovered it himself, prohi- 
bited as unclean the particular birds and animals most used for 
divination. Therefore each kind of demon seems to have an 
affinity with a certain kind of animal. They are so wicked that 
demons even assume the bodies of weasels to foretell the future. ° 
They feed on the blood and odour of the victims sacrificed in idol 





1 De Baptismo, § 5. 

2 at Cultu Fem., i, § 2, 10. Cf. Commodianus, Instit., $3; Lactantius, Instit., 
Div., 11. 16; Clem. Hom., viii. 14, 

3 De “Anima, § 57. 

4 De Spectaculis, § 26. 

5 Contra Cels., iv. 92; ef. viii. 11. 

6 1b, iv. 93; οἴ, iii, 29, 35, 36, v. 5; Barnabas, Epist., x. ; Clemens Al., Pedag., 
ii, 10. 
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COSMICAL THEORIES OF THE FATHERS, 145 
temples! The spirits of the wicked dead wander about sepul- 
chres and sometimes for ages haunt particular houses, and other 
places.' The prayers of “Christians drive demons out of men, 
and from places where they have taken up their abode, and even 
sometimes from the bodies of animals, which are frequently in- 
jured by them.’ In reply to a statement of Celsus that we cannot 
eat bcead or fruit or drink wine or even water without eating and 
drinking with demons, and that the very air we breathe 15. re- 
ceived from demons, and that, consequently, we cannot inhale 
without receiving air from the demons who are set over the air. ἡ 
Oriyen maintains on the contrary, that the angels of God, and 
not demons, have the superintendence of such natural phenomena, 
and have been appointed to communicate all these blessings. 
Not demons, but angels, have been set over the fruits of the 
earth, and over the bir th of animals, and over all things necessary 
fcr our race Scripture forbids the eating of things strangled 
because the blood is still in them, and blood, and more especially 
the fumes of it, is said to be the food of deions. If we ate 
strangled animals, we might have demons feeding with us,® but in 
Origer ἪΡ opinion a man only eats and drinks with demons when 
he eats the flesh of idol sacrifices, and drinks the wine poured out 
in honour of demons.7. Jerome states the common opinion that 
the air is filled with demons.8 Chrysostom says that angels are 
everywhere in the atmosphere.? 

Not content, however, with peopling earth and air with angels 
and demons, the Fathers also shared the opinion common to 
Jews! and heathen philosophers, that the heavenly bodies were 
animated beings. After fully discussing the question, with much 
reference to Scripture, Origen determines that sun, moon, and 
stars are living and rational beings, ἀπε ἐνῆν with the light of 
knowledge by “the wisdom which is the reflection (ἀπαὺγασμα) ) οἵ 
eternal light. They have free will, and as it would appear from ἃ 
passage in Job (xxv. 5) they are not only liable to sin, out actually 
not pure from the uncleanness of it. Grigen is careful to explain 
that this has not reference merely to their physical part, but to 
the spiritual; and he proceeds to discuss whether their souls came 
into existence at the same time with their bodies or existed pre- 
viously, and whether, at the end of the world, they will be re- 
leased from their bodies or will cease from giving light to the 
world. He argues that they are rational beings because their 








1 Contra Cels., vii. 35, οἵ, 5, viii. 61, cf. 60. 


2 Ih., vii. 5. 3 70... vii. 67. 

4 Th, viii. 28, 31. 5 Ib., viii. 57, 31, f. 

8 7b., viii. 30. 7 Ib., viii. 31, οἵ, 57. 

8 Hieron, Epist. ad. Hphes., iii. 6. 9 In Ascens. J.C. f 


10 Cf, Philo, De Somniis, i. § 22. / 
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motions could not take place without a soul. “ As the stars move 


with so much order and method,” he says, “ that under no circum- 
stances whatever does their course seem to be disturhed, is it not 
the extreme of absurdity to suppose that so much order, so much 
observance of discipline and method could be demanded from or 
fulfilled by irrational beings ?”! They possess life and reason, he 
decides, and he proves from Scripture that their souls were given 
to them not at the creation of their bodily substance, but like 
those of men implanted strictly from without, after they were 
made.2 They are “subject to vanity” with the rest of the crea- 
tures, and “ wait for the manifestation of the sons of God.’? Ori- 
gen is persuaded that sun, moon, and stars pray to the Supreme 
Being through His only begotten Son. To return to angels, how- 
ever, Origen states that the angels are not only of various orders 
of rank, but have apportioned to them specific offices and duties. 
To Raphael, for instance, is assigned the task of curing and 
healing ; to Gabriel the management of wars ; to Michael the duty 
of receiving the prayers and the supplications of men. Angels are 
set over the different churches, and have charge even of the least 
of their members. These offices were assigned to angels by God 
agreeably to the qualities displayed by each.’ Elsewhere, Origen 
explains that it is necessary for this world that there should be 
angels set over beasts and over terrestrial operations, and also 
angels presiding over the birth of animals, and over the propa- 
gation and growth of shrubs, and, again, angels over holy works, 
who eternally teach men the perception of the hidden ways of 
God, and knowledge of divine things; and he warns us not to 
bring upon ourselves those angels who are set over beasts, by 
leading an animal life, nor those which preside over terrestrial 
works, by taking delight in fleshly and mundane things, but 
rather to study how we may approximate to the. companionsbip 
of the Archangel Michael, to whose duty of presenting the prayers 
of the saints to God he here adds the office of presiding over 
medicine.’ It is through the ministry of angels that the water- 





1 ‘* Stelle ve.o cum tanto ordine ac tanta ratione moveantur, ut in nullo prorsus 
cursus earum aliquando visus sit impeditus quomodo non est ultra omnem stolidi- 
tatem tantum ordinem tantamque discipline ac rationis observantiam dicere ab ir- 
rationalibus exigi vel expleri?” De Principiis, i. 7,§3; οἵ, Contra Cels., v. 
10, 11. 

2 De Principiig, i. 7, § 4. : 

8. /b., i. 7, ὃ 5; ef. iii. 5§4. Origen applies to sun, moon, and stars, the wish 
of Paul, Phil. i. 23, atian likewise ascribes spirituality to stars, plants, and 
waters, but although one and the same with the soul in angels and animals, there 
are certain differences. Orat. ad Grecos, 12; cf. Husebius, Prep. Evang., vii. 15. 

4 Contra Cels., v. 1], 

5 De Principiis, 1, 8 § 1, cf. $4; Contra Cels., ν, 4, 5. -Cf. Hermas, 
Pastor, ii. Mand. vi. 8.1, 2; Tertullian, De Orat., ἃ 12; De Anima, 8 37; Olemens 
Al., Strom., v. 14, § 92, vii. 13, § 81. 
6 Hom, xiv, in Num. Opp. ii. p. 323 
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springs in fountains and running streams refresh the earth, 
and that the air we breathe is kept pure.' In the “ Pastor” of 
Hermas, a work quoted by the Fathers as inspired Scripture, 
which was publicly read in the churches, which almost secured 
a permanent place in the New Testament canon, and which ap- 
pears after the canonical books in the Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest 
extant MS. of the New Testament, mention is made of an angel 
who has rule over beasts, and whose name is Hegrin.2 Jerome 
also quotes an apoccyphal work in which an angel of similar name 
is said to be set over reptiles, and in which fishes , trees, and beasts 
are assigned to the care of partic ‘ular angels.’ 

Clement of Alexandria mentions without dissent the prevailing 
belief that hail-storms, tempests, and similar phenomena do not 
occur merely from material disturbance, but also are caused by 
the anger of demons and evil angels.* Origen states that while 
angels ‘superintend all the phenomena of nature, and control what 
is appointed for our good, famine, the blighting of vines and 
fruit trees, and the destruction of beasts and of men, are, on the 
other hand, the personal works’ of demons, they, as public exe- 
eutioners, receiving at certain times authority to carry into 

effect divine decrees. We have already quoted similar views 
expressed by Tertullian,’ and the universality and permanence 
of such opinions may be illustrated by the fact that, after the 
lapse of many centuries, we find St. Thomas Aquinas as solemnly 
attirming that disease and tempests are the direct work of the 
devil § indeed, this belief prevailed throughout the middle ages 
until very recent times. ‘The Apostle Peter, in the Recognitions 
of Clement, informs Clement that when God made the world He 
appointed chiefs over the various creatures, even over the 
trees and the mountains and springs and rivers, σκιὰ over 
everything in the universe. An angel was set over the angels 

ἃ spirit over spirits, a star over the stars, a demon over “ile 
demons, and so on.? He provided different ottices for all His 
creatures, whether good or bad,'® but certain angels having left 
the course of their proper order, led men into sin and taught 
them that demons could, by magical invocations, be made to obey 
man." Ham was the discoverer of the art of magic.’ Astro- 
logers suppose that evils happen in consequence of the motions 
of ne δ ΠΘΑΝΒΡΟΥ͂ bodies, and Daan certain climacte ric ’ periods 































































































































































































1C ontra Cols, ., Vill. 57, 31. 

* i, Visio, iv. 2; Cotelerius, in the Greek version, gives the name, "Αγριον. 
3 Hieron., in Habacuc, i, 1, 14. 4 Stromata, vi. 3, ὃ 31. 

δ Cf. Matth, viii. 31 ff. : Contra Celes., viii. 31. 


7 Apolog, § 22 1, 8 Summa Theolog., 1, quaest. 80,"§ 2. 
9 Clem., Recog. i, 45. 10 Jb., iv. 25. 


11 Jb., iv. 26, 12 1b., iv. 27. . 
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as dangerous, not knowing that it is not the course cf the stars, 
but the action of demons that regulates these things.! God has 
committed the superintenaence of the seventy- -two nations into 
which He has divided the earth to as many angels. Demons 
insinuate themselves into the bodies of men, and force them to 
fuifil their desires ;3 they sometimes appear visibly to men, and by 
threats or promises endeavour to lead them into error » they can 
transform themselves into whatever forms they ple mae The 
distinction between what is spoken by th. true God through the 
prophets or by visions, and that which. 1s delivered by demons is 
this : that what proceeds from the former is always true, whereas 
that which is foretold by demons is not always true® — Lactan- 
tius says that when the number of men began to increase, fearing 
that the | on should corrupt or destroy them, God sent anuels 
to pro’ect and instruct the human race, but the angels themselves 
fell beneath his wiles, and from being angels ie ‘y became the 
satellites and ministers of Satan. The offs spring of these fallen 
angels are unclean spirits, authors of all the evils which are done, 
and the Devil is their chief. They are acquainted with the 
future, but not completely. The art of the magi is altogether 
supported by these deisons and at their invocation they deccive 
men with lying tricks, making men think they sse thirgs which 
do not exist. These contaminated spirits wander over all the 
earth, and consvle themselves by the destruction of men. They 
fill every piace with frauds and deceits, for they adhere to in- 
dividuals, and occupy whole houses, and assume the name of 
genii, as demons are called in the Latin language, and make 
men worship them. On account of their tenuity and impalpa- 
bility they insinuate themselves into the bodies of men, and 
through their viscerw injure wheir health, excite diseases, terrify 
their souls with dreams, agitate their mirds with phrensies, so 
that they may by these evils drive men to seek their aid.® ak: 
edjured in the name of God, however, they leave the bodies οἱ 
the possessed, uttering the ‘greatest howling, and erying out that 
they are beaten, or are on fire.’ These demons are the inventors 
of astrology, divination, oracles, necromancy, and the art of 


magic.. The universe is governed by God through the medium 


of angels. 
God, from having been dis ministers, and inte rposing in what Is 


being done, they” ascribe the credit to themselves.2 The sign of 


1 Clem., V.ecog., ix. 12. 2 7b,, ii, 42. 3 Jb., iv. 15 ff. 
4 70., iv. 19. 5 7b., iv, 9}. 

6 Instit. Div., ii. 14; cf, inst Epit. ad. Pentad., 27 f. 

7 1}., ii. 15; cf, iv. 27, ν. 21; cf. Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, i, 46. 

8 1}... ii. 10. 9 1b, ii, 10. ὁ 
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the cross is a terror to demons, and at the sight of it they flee 
from the bodies uf men. When sacrifices are being offered to the 
gods, if one be present -vho bears on his forehead the sign of the 
cross, the sacred rites are not propitious (sacra 7 ullo modo 
litant), and the oracle gives no reply.' 

Eusebius, like all the Fathers, represents the gods of the Greeks 
and other heathen nations as m:rely wicked demons. Demons, 
he says, whether they circulate in the dark and heavy atmosphere 
which encireles our sphere, or inhabit the cavernous dwellings 
which exist within it, find charms only in tombs and in the sepui- 
cures of the dead, and in impure and unclean places. They de- 
light in the blood of animals, and in the putrid exhalations which 
rise from their bodies, as well as in earthly vapours. Their leaders, 
whether as inhabitants of the upper regions of the atmosphere, or 
plunged in the abyss of hell, having discovered that the human 
race had deified and offered sacrifices to men who were dead, pro- 
moted the delusion in order to savour the blood which flowed and 
the fumes of the burning flesh. They deceived men by the mo- 
tions conveyed to idols and statues, by the oracles they delivered, 
and by hee aling diseases, with which, by the power inherent in 
their nature, they had before invisibly smitten bodies, and which 
they removed by ceasing to torture them. These demons first in- 
troduced magic ainonast men.” We may here refer to the ac- 
count of a miracle which Eusebius seriously quotes,as exemplifying 
another occasional function of the angels. The heretical Bishop 
Natalius having in vain been admonished by God in dreams, was 
at last lashed through the whole of a night by holy angels, till he 
was brought to repentance, and, clad insackeloth and covered with 
ashes, he at length threw himself at the feet of Zephyrinus, then 
Bishop of Rome, , pointing to the marks of the scourges which he 
had received from the angels, and implored to be again received 
into communion with the church.’ Augustine says “that demons 
inhabit the atmosphere as in a prison, and deceive men, persuad- 
ing them by their wonderful and false signs, or doings, or predic- 
tions, that they are gods. He considers the origin of their name 
in the sacred Scriptures worthy of notice: they are called 
Δαίμουες in Greek on account of their knowledge. By their ex- 
perience of certain signs which are hidden from us, they can read 
much more of the future, and sometimes even announce before- 
hand what they intend to do, Speaking of his ‘own time, and 
with strong expressions of assurance, Augustine says that not 
only Seripture testifies that angels have @ ap de ared to men with 





Tostit: Div., iv. 27 sof. dein rem Gentes, i. 46. 
’ Prep, Evang,, v. 2 ἔν 8. Η. Ἐν, 28. 


ὁ De Civitate Dei, viii. 22, 5 Cf. Laccuntius, Instit. Diy. ii, 14, 
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bodies which could not only be seen, but felt ; but, what is more, 
it is a general report, and many have personal experience of if, 
or have learned it from those who have knowledge of the fact, 
and of whose truth there is no doubt, that satyrs and fauns, gener- 
ally called “ Incubi,” have frequently perpetrated their peculiar 
wickedness ;! and also that certain demons called by the Gauls 
Dusii every day attempt and effect the same uncleanness, as wit- 
nesses equally numerous and trustworthy assert, so that it would 
be impertinence to deny it. 

Lactantius, again, ridicules the idea that there can be antipodes, 
and he can scarcely credit that there can be any one so sillv a 
to believe that there are men whose feet are higher than een 
heads, or that grain and trees grow downwards, “anal rain, snow, 
and hail fall upwards to the earth. After Jesting at those who 
hold such ridiculous views, he points out that their blunders arise 
from supposing that the heaven is round, and the world, conse- 
quently round like a ball, and enclosed within it. But if that 
were the case, it must present the same appearance to all parts 
of heaven, w ith mountains, plains, and seas, and consequently there 
would be no part of the earth uninhabited by men oe animals. 
Lactantius does not know what to say to those who, having 
fallen into such an error, persevere in their folly (stu/titia), and 
defend one vain thing by another, but sometimes he supposes that 
they philosophize in jest, or knowingly defend falsehoods to dis- 
play their ingenuity. Space alone prevents his proving that it is 
impossible for heaven to be below the earth. St. Augustine, with 
equal boldness, declares that the stories told about the antipodes, 
thatis to say, that there are men whose feet are against our foot- 
steps, and u om whom the sun rises when it sets to us, are not to 
be believed. Such an assertion is not supported by any historical 
evidence, but rests upon mere conjecture based on the rotundity 
of the earth. But those who maintain such a theory do not con- 
sider that even if the earth be round, it does not follow that the 
opposite side is not covered with water. Besides, if it be not, 
why should it be inhabited, seeing that on the one hand it is in 
no way possible that the Scriptures can lie, and on the other, it is 
too absurd (nimisque absurdum est) to affirm that any men can 


1 ἐς [mprobos seepe exstitisse mulieribus, et earum appetisse ac peregisse con- 
cubitum.” 

2 De Civ, Dei, xv. 23. So undeniable was the existence of these evil spirits, 
Incubi and Suecubi, considered, and so real their wicked practices, that Pope Inno- 
cent VIIL. denounced them in a Papal Bull in 1484, Burton most seriously be- 
lieved in them, es he shows in his Anatomy of Melancholy (iii, 2), Similar demons 
are frequently mentioned in the Talmudic literature. Cf. Hisenemenger, Entd. 
Judenthum, i. p. 874; ii. p. 421 fh, 426 ff 

3 Instit. Div., iii, 24, 
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have traversed such an immensity of ocean to establish the human 
race there from that one first man Adam.! 

Clement of Rome had no doubt of the truth of the story of the 
Phoenix,” that wonderful bird of Arabia and the adjoining coun- 
tries, which lives 500 years; at the end of which time, its disso- 
lution being at hand, it builds a nest of spices, in which it. dies. 
From the decaying flesh, however, a worm is generated, which 
being strengthened by the juices of the bird, produces feathers, 
and 15 transformed into a Pheonix, Clement adds, that it then 
flies away with the nest containing the bones of its defunet 
parent to the city of Heliopolis in Beypt, and in full daylight, 
and in the sight of all men, it lays them on the altar of the sun. 
On examining their registers, the priests find that the bird has 
returned precisely at the completion of the 500 years. This bird, 
Clement considers, is an emblem of the Resurrection.2 So does 
Tertullian, who repeats the story with equal confidence? Τὺ is 
likewise referred to in the Apostolic Constitutions.® Celsus quotes 
the narrative in his work against Christianity as an instance of 
the piety of irrational creatures, and aithough Origen, in reply, 
while admitting that the story is indeed “recorded, puts in a 
cautious “if it be true,” he proceeds to account for the pheno- 
menon on the ground that God may have made this isolated 
creature, in order that men might admire, not the bird, but its 
creator.’ Cyril of Jerusalem, likewise, quotes the story from 
Clement.’ The author of the almost canonical Epistle of Barna- 
bas, explaining the typical meaning of the code of Moses regard- 
ing clean and unclean animals which .were or were not to be 
eate n, states, as a fact, that the hare annually increases the num- 


ber of its foramina, for it has as many as the years it lives.S He 
= eked La eee -- τὸ Δ. 


1 De Civ. Dei, xvi. 9. The Roman Clément. in an eloquent passage on the har- 
mony of the univ erse, speaks of ‘*the unsearchable and indescribable abysses of 
the lower wor ld,’ ᾿ and of ‘‘ the ocean, impassable to man, and the worlds beyond 
it.” Kp. ad. C orinth., xx. Oriyen refers to this passage in the following terms : 
“Clement, indeed a disciple of the Apostles, makes mention also of those whom 
the (treeks call “τί XOoves, and of those parts of the orb of the earth to which 
neither can any of our people approximate, nor cantany of those who are there 
cross over to us, which he called ‘worlds,’ saying,” Χο, De Principiis, il. 3, § 6. 
Such views, however, were general, 

2 The Talmud speaks frequently of the Phenix. Itis not subject to the angel 
of death, but is immortal, because, when Eve offered it, together with all other 
cre ai) things, the ears fruit to eat, it alone refused. See authorities, Hisen- 
menyer, Katd. Ju l., i. p. 3871, p. 867 ff 

3 Rp. ad Cori ‘nth, XXIX, 

4 De Resurr., $13. 

By. 7, 

ὁ Contra Ceis., iv. 98. The same fable is referred to by Herodotus (ii. 73), and 
also by Pliny (Nat. Hist., x. 2). 

7 Catech, xviii. 8. 


8"Oda γὰρ ἔτη ζῇ, τοσαύτας ἔχει τρύπας. c. x. 
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also mentions that the hyena changes its sex every year, being es 
alternately male and female! Tertullian also points out as a re- ἃ 
cognized fact the annual change of sex of the hyena, and he adds: : 
«Τ do not mention the stag, since itself is the witness of its own 
age; feeding on the serpent, it languishes into youth from the 
working of the poison. "= The eeocentric theory of the Church, 
which elevated man into the supreme place in the nniverse, and 
considered creation in general to be solely for his use, naturally 
led to the misinterpretation of all cosmical phenomena. Such 
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spectacles as eclipses and comets were universally regarded as and st 
awful portents of impending evil, signs of God’s anger, “and. fore- books 
runners of national calamities. We have alre Δ γ referred to the sa ¢ 

centur 


account given by Josephus of the portents which were supposed 
to announce the coming destruction of the Holy City, amongst 
which were a star shaped like a sword, a comet, and other calas- 
tial phenomena. Volcanoes were pousidered openings into hell, 
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and not only does Tertullian hold them to be so, but he asks w ho cae 
will not deem these punishments sometimes inflicted upon moun- PRES t 
tains as examples of the judgments which menace the wicked.4 an OBS: 
ie = = : rences - 

le. x. He also says of the weasel: To yap ζώου τοῦτο τῷ στόματι κύει. picion. 

Of. Origen, Contra Cels., iv. 93; Clement of Alex. refers to the common belief admits 
regarding these animals. Pzdag., 11. 10. Ἢ also: t] 

2 “ Hyena, si observes, sexus annalis est, marem et feminam alternat. Taceo poesia 

cervum quod et ipse wtatis suze arbiter, serpente pastus, veneno languescit in ; or who 
juventutem.” De Pallio, ἃ 3. τ' of his ¢ 

3 Cf. Tertullian, Ad. Se ap., ᾧ 8 ; Sozomen, H. E., viii. 4, iv. 5. science 

4 De Penitentia, § 12. Gregory the Great gives a singular account (Dial. iv. 30), ᾿ 

which he had heard of a hermit, who had seen Theodoric, and one of the Popes, under t 
John, in chains, cast into the crater of one of the Lipari volcanoes, which were slasm, j 
believed to be entrances into hell. number 
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CHAPTER V. 








THE PERMANENT STREAM 





JvF MIRACULOUS PRETENSION. 


WE have given a most imperfect sketch of some of the opinions 
and superstitions prevalent at the time of Jesus, and when the 
books of the New Testament were written. These, as we have 
seen, continued, with little or no modification, throughout the first 
centuries of our era. It must, however, be remembered that the 
few details we have given, omitting mosi of the grosser particu- 
lars, are the views deliberately expressed by the most educated 
and intelligent part of the community, and that it would have re- 
quired infinitely darker colours adequately to have portrayed the 
dense ignorance and superstition of the mass of the Jews. It is 
impossible to receive the report of supposed marvellous occur- 
rences from an age and people like this without the gravest sus- 
picion. Even sc thorough a defender of miracles as Dr. Newman 
admits that: “ Witnesses must be not only honest, but competent 
also; that is, such as have ascertained the facts which they attest, 
or who report after examination ; 1 and although the necessities 
of his case oblige him to assert that “the testimony of men of 
science and general knowledge” must not be required, he admits, 
under the head of “deficiency of examination,” that—*“ Enthu- 
siasm, ignorance, and habitual credulity are defects which no 
number of witnesses removes.”? We have shown how rank were 
these “ defeets” at the commencement of the Christian era, and 
among the chief witnesses for Christianity. Miracles which 
spring from such a hot-bed of superstition are too natural in such 
a soil to be objects of surprise, and, in losing their exceptional 
character, their claims upon attention are proportionately weak- 
ened if not altogether destroyed. Preternatural interference with 
the affairs of lifeand the phenomena of nature was the rule in 
those days, not the exception, and miracles, in fact, had lost. all 
novelty, and through familiarity had become degraded into mere 
commonplace. The Gospel miracles were not original in their 
character, but were substantially mere repetitions of similar won- 
ders well known amongst the Jews, or commonly supposed to be 
of daily occurrence even at that time. In fact the idea of such 
miracles in such an age, and performed amongst such a people, 
as the attestation of a supernatural Revelation, may with singular 








1 Two Essays, &c., p. 78. 2 1b. p. 81. 
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propriety be ascribed to the mind of that period, but can scarcely 
be said to bear any traces of the divine. Indeed, anticipating for 
a moment a part of our subject regarding which we shall have 
more ἴῃ say hereafter, we may remark that, so far from being 
origina! either in its evidence or form, almost eve ry religion whic h 
has been taught in the world has claimed the same divine cha- 
racter as Christianity, and has surrounded the person and origin 
of its central figure with the same supernatural mystery. Even 
the great heroes of history, long before our era, had their imma- 
culate conception and miraculous birth. 

There can be no doubt that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment shared the popular superstitions of the Jews. We have 
already given more than one instance of this, and now we have 
only te refer for a moment to one class of these superstitions, the 
belief in demoniacal possession and origin of disease, involving 
clearly both the existence of demons and their power over the 
human race. It would be an insult to the understanding of those 
who are considering this question to pause here to prove “that the 
historical books of the New Testament speak in the clearest and 
most unmistakable terms of actual demoniacal possession. Now, 
what has become of this theory of disease? The Archbishop of 
Dublin is probably the only one who asserts the reality of demo- 
niacal possession formerly and at the present day,' and in this we 
must say that he is consistent. Dean Milman, on the other hand, 
who spoke with the enlightenment of the 19th century, “has no 
scruple in avowing his opinion on the subject of demoniaes to be 
that of Joseph Mcde, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned 
modern writers. It was a kind of insanity . . . . and nothing 
was more probable than that lunacy should take the turn 
and s sp yeak the language of the prevailing superscition of the 
times.” The Dean, as ‘well as “all the learned raodern writers” 
to whom he refers, felt the difficulty, but in seeking to evade it 
they sacrifice the Gospels. They overlook the fact that the 
writers of these narratives not only themselves adopt “the pre- 

railing superstition of the times,” but represent Jesus as doing so 
with equal completeness. There is no possibility, for instance, of 
evading such statements as those in the miracle of the country of 
the ¢ Jadarenes, where the objectivity of the demons is so fully 
recognized that, on being cast out of the man, they are represented 
as requesting to be allowed to go into the herd of swine, and 
being permitted by Jesus to do so, the entry of the demons into 
the swine is at once ὌΠ 50 by the herd running violently down 








1 Notes on Miracles, p. 164 f. 
* Hist. of Christianity, i. p. 217, note (e). 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. vo 


the cliff into the lake, and being drowned.!| Archbishop Trench 
adopts no such ineffectual evasion, but rightly objects : “ Our 
Lord himself uses language which is not reconcilable with any 
such explanation. He everywhere speaks of demoniacs not as 
persons οἱ disordered intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an 
alien s) iritual might ; He addresses the evil spirit as distinct from 
the man ; ‘Hold thy peace and come out of him;’” and he con- 
cludes that “our idea of Christ’s absolute veracity, apart from 
the value of the truth which He communicated, forbids us to sup- 
pose that He could have spoken as he did, being perfectly aware 
all the while that there was no corresponding reality to justify the 
language which He used.”* The Dean, on the other hand, tinds “a 
very strong reason,” which he does not remember to have seen 
urged with svfficient force, “ which may have contributed to in- 
duce our Lord to adopt the current language on the point. The 
disbelief in these spiritual influences was one of the characteristics 
of the unpopular sect of the Sadducees. A departure from the 
common language, or the endeavour to correct this inveterate 
error, would have raised an immediate outcry against Him from 
His watchful and malignant adversaries as an unbelieving 
Sadducee.”” Such ascription of politic deception for the sake 
of popularity might be intelligible in an ordinary case, but when 
referred to the central personage of a Divine Revelation, who is 
said to be God incarnate, it is perfectly astounding. The Arch- 
bishop, however, rightly deems that if Jesus knew that the 
Jewish belief in demoniacal possession was baseless, and that 
Satan did not exercise such power over the bodies or spirits of 
men, there would be in such language “ that absence of agreement 
between thoughts and words in which the essence of a lie con- 
sists." It is difticult to say whether the dilemma of the Dean 
or of the Archbishop is the greater,—the one obliged to sacrifice 
the moral character of Jesus, in order to escape the admission for 
Christianity of untenable superstition, the other obliged to 
adopt the superstition in order to support the veracity of the 
language. At least the course of the Archbishop is consistent and 
worthy of respect. The attempt to eliminate the superstitious 
diagnosis of the disease, and yet to preserve intact the miracu- 
lous cure, is quite ineffectual. 

Dr. Trench anticipates the natural question, why there are no 
demoniacs now, if there were so many in those days,’ and he is 


' Luke viii., 26, 33 ; Mark v. 12, 13; cf. Matt. viii. 28, 34. In the latter Gospel 
the miracle is said to be performed in the country of the Gergesenes, and there are 
two demoniacs instead of one, ; 

* Notes on Miracles, p. 152 f. 

| Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. p. 218, note. 

Notes on Miracles, p. 154. 51b., p. 163. 
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logically compelled to maintain that there may still be persons 
possessed. “It may well be a question, moreover,” he says, “ if 
an apostle, or one with apostolic discernment of spirits, were to 
enter into a mad-house now, how many of the sufferers there he 
might not recognize as possessed ?”! There can se areely be a ques- 
tion upon the point at all, for such a person issuing direct from 
that period, without subsequent scientific enlightenment, would 
most certainly pronounce them all “ possessed.” It did not, how- 
ever, require an apostle, nor even one with apostolic discernment 
of spirits, to recognize the possessed at that time. All those who 
are represented as being brought to Jesus to be healed are de- 
scribed by their friends as having a devil or being possessed, and 
there was no form of disease more general or more commonly  re- 
cognized by the Jews. For what reason has the recognition of, 
and belief in ,demoniacal possession passed away with thet ignorance 
and superstition which were then prevalent ? 

It is important to remember that the theory of demoniacal pos- 
session, and its supposed cure by means of exorcism and invoca- 
tions, was most common among the Jews long before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. As casting out devils was the 
most common type of Christian miracles, so it was the commonest 
belief and practice of the Jewish nation. Christianity merely 
shared the national superstition, and changed nothing but the 
form of exorcism. Christianity did not, through a “clearer per- 
ception of spirits,” thercfore, originate the belief in demoniacal 
possession, nor first recognize its victims ; nor did such superior 
enlightenment accompany the superior morality of Christianity 
as to detect the ignorant fallacy. In the Old Testament we find 
the most serious eviucnce of the belief in demonology and witch- 
craft. The laws against them set the example of that unrelent- 
ing severity with which sorcery was treated for so many centu- 
ries. We read in Exodus xxii. 18: “Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live.” Levit. xix. 31: “ Regard not them which have familiar 
spirits, neither seek after wizards, to be defiled by them.” Levit. 
xx.6: “And the soul that turneth after such as have familiar 
spirits, and after wizards to go a-whoring after them, I will even 
set my fe ce against that soul, and cut him off from among his 
people ;” nd verse 27: “A man also or a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death; 
they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall be upon 
them.” Deut. xviii. 10: “There shall not be found among you 


ov 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pase through the 





1 Notes on Miracles, p. 165. In a note, the αὐ πῆρ says that ‘‘ he αὐδον 
stands that Esquirol recognizes demoniacs now, and that there could not be a 
higher authority.” 
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fire, or an enchanter, or a witch; 11. Or a charmer, or a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer; 12. For 
all that do these things are an abomination unto the Lord,” Wwe, 
The passages which assert the reality of demonology and witch- 
craft, however, are much too numerous to permit their citation 
here. But not only did Christianity thus inherit the long-pre- 
valent superstition, but it transmitted it intact to succeeding 
ages ; and there can be no doubt that this demonology, with its 
consequent and inevitable belief in witchcraft, sorcery, and magic, 
continued so long to prevail throuughout Christendom, as much 
through the authority of the sacred writings and the teaching of 
the Church as through the superstitious ignorance of Europe. 

It would be impossible to select for illustration any type of the 
Gospel miracles, whose fundamental principle,—belief in the 
reality, malignant action, and power of demons, and in the power 
of man to control them,—has received fuller or more permanent 
living acceptance from posterity, down to very recent times, than 
the cure of disease ascribed to demoniacal influence. The writings 
of the Fathers are full of the belief; the social history of Europe 
teems with it. The more pious the people, the more firm was 
their conviction of its reality. From times antecedent to Chris- 
tianity, until medical science slowly came into existence, and dis- 
placed miracle cures by the relics of saints, every form of disease 
was ascribed to demons. Madness, idiocy, epilepsy, and every 
shape of hysteria, were the commonest forms of their malignity ; 
and the blind, the dumb, and the deformed were regarded as un- 
questionable victims of their malice. Every domestic calamity, 
from the convulsions of a child to the death of a cow, was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to their agency. The more ignorant the com- 
munity, the greater the number of its possessed. Belief in the 
power of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic was inherent in the su- 
perstition, and the universal prevalence shows how catholic was 
the belief in demoniacal influence. The practice of these arts is 
solemnly denounced as sin in the New Testament and throughout 
Patristic literature, and the church has in all ages fulminated 
against it. No accusation was more common than that of prac- 
tising sorcery, and no class escaped from the fatal suspicion. 
Popes were charged with the crime, and bishops were found guilty 
of it. St. Cyprian was said to have been a magician before he 
became a Christian and a Father of the Church.!’ Athanasius was 
accused of sorcery before the Synod of Tyre.? Not only the illit- 
erate, but even the learned, in the estimation of their age, be- 
lieved in it. No heresy was ever persecuted with more unrelent- 








1 Greg. Nazianz., Orat. xviii. 
ἃ Theodoret, H. E., i. 30; ef. Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 378. 
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ing hatred. Popes have issued bulls vehemently anathematising 
witches and sorcerers, councils have proscribed ‘them, ece slesiasti- 
sal courts have consigned tens of thousands of persons suspected 
of being such to the stake, monarchs have written treatises 
against them and invented tortures for their conviction, and every 
nation in E inrope, and almost every gencration, have passed the 
most stringent laws against them. Upon no point has there ever 
been greater unanimity of belief. Church and State have vied 
with each other for the suppression of the abominable crime 
Every phenomenon of nature, every unwelcome occurrence of 
social life, as well as every natural disease, has been ascribed to 
magic and demons. The historical records of Kurope are filled 
with the deliberate trial and conviction, upon what was deemed 
evidence, of thousands of sorcerers and witches. Hundreds have 
been found guilty of exercising demoniacal influence over the 
elements, froin Sopater the philosopher, exeeuted under Constan- 
tine for preventing, by adverse winds, the arrival of corn ships at 
Constantinople, to Dr. Fian and other νυ τ horribly tortured 
and burnt for causing a stormy passage ΟἹ » return of Jamos 
I. from Denmark. Thousands of men and tens of thousands of 
women have been done to death by every conceivable torment 
for causing sickness or calamity by sorcery, or for flying through 
the air to attend the witches’ sabbath. When scepticism as to 
the reality of the demoniacal powers of sorcery tardily began to 
arise, it was fiercely reprobated by the ( ‘hureh as infidelity. 
Even so late as the 17th century, a man like Sir Thomas Browne 
not only did not include the belief amongst the vulgar errors 
which he erleaveured to expose, but, on “the contrary, wrote: 
“For my part, | have ever believed, nad do now know, that there 
are witches. ΤΊ Ὁ titct doubt of them, do not only deny them, 
but spirits ; and are obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort not 
of infidels, but atheists.”?. In 1664, Sir Thomas Hale, in passing 
sentence of death against two women convicted of being witches, 
declared that the r eality of witcheraft was undeniable, because 
“ first, the Seusturss had aftirmed so much; and sec ondly, the 
wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such persons, 
which is an argument of their contidence of such a crime. Even 
the 18th centur y was stained with the blood of persons tortured 
and executed for sorcery, 





1 ἘΝ sC Sriminal Trials of Scotland, i. pp. 213, 223. 
2 Religio Medici, Works (Bohn), ii, p. δ. 

3 Collection of Rare and curious tracts rel: iting to Witchcraft, London, 1838. 
Cf. Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 
8rd ed., 1866, i. p. 120. The reader is referred to this able work, as well as to 
Buckle’s Hist. of Civilization, for much interesting information regarding Magic 
and Witchcraft, as well as religious superstition and miraculous pretensions gen- 
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BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT DISPELLED, 159 





Notwithstanding all this persistent and unanimous confirmation, 
we ask again: What has now become of the belief in demoniacal 
possession and sorecry ? [Ὁ has utterly disappeared. “Joseph 
Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern 
writers,” with Dean Milman, as we have seen, explain it away, 
and such a theory of disease and elemental disturbance is univer- 
sally recognized to have been a groundless superstition. The 
countless number of persons tormented and put to death for the 
supposed crime of witchcraft and sorcery were mere innocent 
victims to ignorance and credulity. Mr. Buckle has collected a 
mass of evide mee to show that “there is in every part of the 
world an intimate relation between ignorance respecting the 
nature and proper treating of a disease, and the belief that such 
disease is caused by supernatural power, and is to he cured by it.”! 
At the commencement of our era, every disease was ascribed to the 
agency of demons, simply because the nature of disease was not 
understood, and the writers of the Gospels were not, in this res- 
pect, one whit more enlightened than the Jews, The progress of 
science, however, has not only dispelled the superstitious theory 
as regards (lise ase in our time ; its effects are retrospective. Science 
not only declares the ¢ ascription of disease to demoniacal posses- 
sion or malignity to be an idle superstition now, but it equally 
repudiates the assumption of such a cause at any time. The dis- 
eases referred by the Gospels, and by the Jews of that time. to 
the action of devils, exist now, but they are known to proceed 
from purely physical causes. - The same superstition and medicedl 
ignorance would enunciate the same diagnosis at the present 
day. The superstition and ignorance, however, have passed away, 
and, with them, the demoni: acal theory. In that day the theory 
was as baseless as in this, This is the logical conclusion of every 
educated man. 

It is obvious that, with the necessary abandonment of the 
theory of “ possession. ” and demoniacal origin of disease, the 
largest class of miracles recorded in the Gospels is at once 
exploded, The asserted cause of the diseases of this class, 
said to have been miraculously healed, must be recognized to 
be a mere vulgar superstition, and the narratives of such 
miracles, ascribing, as they do, in perfect simplicity, distinct 
objectivity to the muepeed possessing ” demons, and report- 
ing their very words and actions, at once assume the charac- 
ter of mere imaginative and fabulous writings based upon super- 
stitious tr: dition, and cannot for a moment be accepted as the 
sober and intellige mt report of eye-witnesses, We shall presently 








1 Hist. of Civilization, Longmaus, 1867, i. p. 204, note. 



















































































































































































160 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


see how far this inference is supported by the literary evidence 
regarding the date and composition of the Gospels. 

The deduction, however, does not end here. It is clear that, 
this large class of Gospel miracles being due to the superstition of 
an ignorant and credulous age, the insufficiency of the evidence 
for any of the other supposed miraculous occurrences narrated in 
the same documents becomes at once apparent. Nothing but the 
most irrefragable testimony could possibly warrant belief in state- 
ments of supernatural events which contradict all experience, and 
are opposed to all science. When these statements, however, are 
not only rendered, @ priori, suspicious by their proceeding from 
a period of the grossest superstition and credulity, but it becomes 
evident that a considerable part of them is due solely to that 
superstition and credulity, by which, moreover, the rest may 
likewise be most naturally explained, it is obvious that they 
cannot stand against the opposing conviction of invariable e xpe- 
rience. The force of the testimony is gone. We are far from using 
this language in an offensive sense concerning the Gospel narra- 
tives, which, by the simple faith of the writers, present the most 
noble aspect of the occurrences of which superstition is capable. 
Indeed, viewed as compositions gradually rising out of pious tra- 
dition, and representing the best spirit of their times, the Gospels, 
even in ascribing such miracles to Jesus, are a touching illustra- 
tion of the veneration excited by his elevated character. Devout 
enthusiasm surrounded his memory withthe tradition of the highest 
exhibitions of power within the range of Jewish imagination, and 
that these conceptions represent merely an idealized form of pre- 
valent superstition was not only natural but inevitable. We shall 
hereafter fully examine the character of the Gospels, but it will 
be sufficient here to point out that none of these writings lays 
claim to any special inspiration, or in the slightest degree pretends 
to be more than a human composition,! and subject to the errors of 
human history. 


We have seen how incompetent those who lived at the time 
when the Gospel miracles are supposed to have taken place were 
te furnish reliable testimony regarding such phenomena; and the 
gross mistake committed in regard to the largest class of these 
miracles, connected with demoniacal possession, seems altogether 


to destroy the value of the evidence for the rest, and to connect 





1 See, for instance, the reasons for the composition of the third Gospel stated in 
the first four verses. It was clearly intended, in the first instance, to be a private 
document for the use of Theophilus. 
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CHRISTIAN AND PAGA MIRACLES, 161 


the whole, as might have been expected, with the general super- 
stition and ignorance of the period. It may be well to inquire 
further, whether there is any valid reason for excepting any of 
the miracles of Scripture from the fate of the rest, and whether, 
in fact, there was any special “Age of Miracles” at all, round 
which a privileged line can be drawn on any reasonable ground. 

We have already pointed out that the kind of evidence which 
is supposed to attest the Divine revelation of Christianity, so far 
from being invented for the purpose, was so hackneyed, so to 
speak, as scarcely to attract the notice of the nation to which the 
revelation was, in the first instance, addressed. Not only did the 
Old Testament contain accounts of miracles of every one of the 
types related in the New, but most of them were believed to be 
commonly performed both before and after the commencement of 
the Christian era. That demons were successfully exorcised, and 
diseases cured, ΤΥ means of spells and incantations, was never 
doubted by the Jewish nation. Satanic miracles, moreover, are 
not only recognized throughout the Old and New Testaments, but 
formed a leading feature of the Patristic creed. The early Christ- 
ians were not more ready than the heathen to ascribe every in- 
explicable occurrence to supernatural agency, and the only differ- 
ence between them was as to the nature of thatagency. The Jews 
and their heathen neighbours were too accustomed to supposed 
preternatural occurrences to feel much surprise or incredulity at 
the account of Christian miracles ; and it 1s characteristic of the 
universal superstition of the period that the Fathers did not dream 
of denying the reality of Pagan miracles, but merely attributed 
them to demons, whilst they asserted the Divine origin of their 
own. The reality of the powers of sorcery was never questioned. 
Every marvel and every narrative of supernatural interference 
with human affairs seemed matter of course to the superstitious 
credulity of the age. However much miracles are exceptions to 
the order of nature, they have always been the rule in the his- 
tory of ignorance. In fact, the excess of belief in them through- 
out many centuries of darkness is almost fatal to their claims to 
credence now. The Christian miracles are rendered almost as 
suspicious from their place ina long sequence of similar occur- 
rences, as they are by being exceptions to the sequence of natural 
phenomena. It would, indeed, be extraordinary if whole cycles of 
miracles occurring before and sin«s those of the Gospels, and in 
connection with every religion, could be repudiated as fables, and 
those alone maintained as genuine. 

No attempt is made to deny the fact that miracles are common 
toall times and to all religious creeds. Dr. Newman states, amongst 
the conclusions of his essay on the miracles of early ecclesiastical 
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history : “That there was no Age of Miracles, after which mira- thus di 
cles ceased ; that there have been at all times true miracles and a their ey 
false miracles, true accounts and false accounts ; that no authori- Divine 
tative guid. is supplied to us fer drawing the line between the Now, 
two.”? Dr. Mozley also admits that morbid love of the marvel- 4 miracles 
lous in the human race “has produced a constant stream of mira- fluenced 
culous pretension in the world, which accompanies man wherever Je natural 
he is found, and is a part of his mental and physical history.”? Ig- ΗΓ ἰδὲ trad 
norance and its invariable attendant, superstition, have done more characte 
than the mere love of the marvellous to produce and perpetuate ΄ devotion 
belief in miracles, and there cannot be any doubt that the re- written 
moval of ignorance always leads to the cessation of miracles. The | — limits, 
Bampton le ccturer proce ‘eds: “ Heathenism had its running stream miracles 
of supernatural pretensions in the shape of prophecy, exorcism, and said toh. 
the miraculous cures of diseases, which the temples of Escuiapins f = parative 
recorded with pompous display.” So far from the Gospel miracles a person ra 


with mol 
main faet 
in the acc 


being originel, and a presentation, for the first time, of phenomena 
until then unknown, and unlik ely to suggest themselves to the 
mind, * Jewish supernaturalism was, indeed, going on side by side 
with our Lord’s miracles.”” Dr. Mozlev, however ,rebuts the in- the perso 
ference which has been drawn from this: “That His miracles the resurl 
could not, in the very aature of the ease, be evidences of His dis- = facts aton 
tinetive teaching anil mission, inasmuch as miracles were common Ἷ trusting t 
to Hims-lf and His opponents, ” by the assertion that a very > more imp 
marked distinction exists between the Gospel miracles and all ΒΚ iwhit le: 
others.6 He perfectly recognizes the consequence if such a dis- B  frospel na 
tinction cannot be clearly demonstrated. “The criticism, the. Ls 

| iat fore, which evidential miracles, or miracles which serve as οἱ [ em 
| it dence of a reveiation, must come up to, if they are to aceomplis story 
| 


ta 





ΠῚ the object for which they are designed, involves at the outset “this 

condition,—that the evidence of ‘such miracles must be distin 

guishable from the evidences cf this permanent stream of mira‘ se 

lous pretension in the world; that such miracles must be sepai : rea 

Ἢ ated by an intervai not only from the facts of the order of nature 

"ἢ | Beit but also from the common running miraculous, which is the 

simple offshoot of human nature. Can evidential miracles be | 
serted in this promiscuous mass, so as nct to be confounded ; ind ng 
it, but to assert their own truth and distinctive souree ¢ If they 0 

cannot, there is an end to the proof of ἃ revelation by miracles: relies « 

| if they can, it remains to see whether the Christian miracles a1 

i 

ἢ 

ἶ 

Φ. 
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ΕΚ ΒΟΥ Sra rein at Ξ ΞΕΙ͂ΡΕΞΕΞ ; 





ἘΝ ee 1 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, &c,, 1870. p. 100. 

| 2 Bampton Lectures, p. 206. 

; ἐὶ 8 Cf. Buckle, Hist. of Civilization, i, p. 373 ff, ; ef. p. 122 fh 3 ni, p. 36 
ij ἧ : ἶ 4 Bampton Lectures, p. 200, 

: 5 Ib., p. 209. 6 20... p. 209, 
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thus distinguishable, and whether their nature, their object, and 
their evidence vindicate their claim to this distinctive truth and 
Divine source.”! 

Now, regarding this distinction between Gospel and other 
mirac ΠΗ it “must be observed that the religious feeling which in- 
fluenced the composition of the Scripture  nayratives of miracles 
naturally led to the exclusion of all that was pucrile or ignoble in 
the traditions preserved regarding the Great Master. The elevated 
character of Jesus afforded no basis for what was petty, and the 
devotion with which he was regarded when the Gospels wer 
written insured the noblest treatment of his hisi\. y within certain 
limits. We must, therefore, consider the bare facts composing the 
miracles rather than the narrative of the manner in which they are 
said to have been produced, in order rightly to judge of the com- 
parative features of different miracles. If we take the case of a 
person raised from the dead, literary skill may invest the account 
with more or less of dramatic interest and ¢ lignity, but whether the 
main fact be surrounded with pathetic and pic turesque details. as 
in the account of the raising of Lazarus in the fourth Gospel, οἱ 
the person be simply restored to life without the 1m, it is the fact of 
the resurrection which constitutes the miracle, and it is in the 
facts alone that we must seek distinction, disregarding and dis- 
trusting the accessories. In the one case the effect may be much 
more impressin e, but inthe other the bare raising of the dead is not 
awhit less miraculous. We have been accustomed to read the 
Gospel narratives of miracles with so much special veneration, 
th is now ditheult to recognize how much of the distinetion 

these miracles is due to the composition. and to their place in 
history of Jesus other miracles, or account of miracles, 
ver had such collateral advantages. As works attributed to our 
sublimest Teacher, deseribed with simple eloquence, and, especially 
in the ase of those in the fourth Gospel, with artistic perfection, 
read yenera nel with reverential wonder untempered by a 

ht of criticism, these miracles have seemed to be surrounded 
ystie halo Gonsinls not emanating from themselves. It 

not be forgotten therefore, that the miracle lies in the bare 

and not in its dramatie arrangement. The restoration of lif 
dead man is the very same miracle whether it be effected by 
relics of a saint or by the word of an apostle. A miracl 
antecedently mor dible hecause of the outstretched 
vord of command, than jf 18 in the silenee ft thre shrine. 
Being supernatural, the real agency is not seen in either case, 
aithouch the human mind is more satisfied hy the presentation of 
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an apparent cause in the one case, which seems to be absent in the 
other. In preferring the former type, we are not only influenced 
by a more dramatic narrative, but we select for belief the miracle 
from which we can unconsciously eliminate more of the miracu- 
lous elements, by tracing it to a visible natural cause which can- 
not be seen in the latter. The antecedent iner edibility of miracles, 
however, is not aftected by literary skill, and is independent of 
scenic effect t. 

The Archbishop of Dublin says: “ Few points present greater 
difficulties than the attempt to fix accurately the moment when 
these miraculous powers were withdrawn from the Church ;” and 
he argues that they were withdrawn when it entered into what 
he calls its permanent state, and no longer required “ these props 
oe strengthenings of the infant plant.’! That their retrocession 

yas ovadual he considers natural, and he imagines the fulness of 
Divi ine power as gradually wz ining asit wassubdivide d, firstamongst 
the Apostles,and Athen amongst the 6 »ver-multiplying members of the 
Church, until by sub- division it became virtually extinct, leaving as 
asubstitute “ the standing wonder of a Church.’ a i his, of course, is 
not argument, but mere ly the Archbishop's fanciful expl: wnation of 
a serious difficulty. T he fact is, however, that the Gospel miracles 
were preceded and aee ompanied by othe ref the same type, and we 
may here inerely mention exorcism of demons and the miraculous 

ure of disease as popular instances; they were also followed b 
jong succession ot others, quite as well authenticated, whose oc- 
currence only became less frequent in proportion as the diffusion 


of knowledge dispelled popular credulity Even at the present 
day a stray miracle is from time to time reported in outlying dis- 

tricts, where the ignorance and superstition which formerly pro- 
duced so abundan growth of them are not yet entirely dis- 
pe lle. 

Papias of Hierap jarrates a wonderful story, according to 
Eusebius, which he h rd from the daughters of the Aposth 
Philip, who livedat the same time in Hie ‘rapolis : “ For he relates 
ay a dead mai is restored to life in his day.”? Justin Martyr 
speaking ὁ 1 tim ἔροι uently asserts that Christians sti 
receive the gift of healing for knowledge, and of prophe cy‘ and 
he points out to the Roman Senate a fact happening under thei! 


ywn observation, that many demoniaes throughout, all the ΡῈ 


N ote Miracles p. 4 > Th., p. δῦ. 

OS δι t τους MUTOVS ὁ 1LAN VEVOMEVOS διήγησιν MAXPeé evar 
fVavuatiav ὑπὸ τῶν tov Φιλιππου Gu arépwv μνημονεύει, Ta vv! 
Onwel@r eo Vexpov γὰρ ἀνάστασιν κατ᾽ αὐτὸν γεγονυῖαν ἱστορεὶ 
(. τ΄ A. Eusebius, H. E. iii., 39. δι 

. Cf. Dial. c Trypb. xxxix., Ixxxii,, Ixxxvii., &e., &e., &e, 
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(Δαιμονιολήπτους πολλοὺς κατὰ πάντα τὸν κόσμον) and in their cwn cit 
have been healed and are healed, many of the Christian men 
among Us (πολλοὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων ἀνθρώπων τῶν Χριστιανῶν) exorcising 
them in the name of Jesus Christ, subduing and expelling the 
ossessing demons out of the man, although all the other exorcists 
with incantations and spells had failed to do 5ο.} Theophilus of 
Antioch likewise states that to his day demons are exorcised.? 
ireneus in the clearest manner claims for the Church of his time 
the continued possession of the Divine χαρίσματα, He contrasts 
the miracles of the followers of Simon and Carpocrates, which he 
ascribes to magical illusions, with those of Christians. “ For the 
can aeither give sight to the blind,” he continues, “ nor to the deaf 
hearing, nor “cast out all demons, but only those introduced by 
themselves, if they can even do that; nor heal the sick, the lame, 
the paralytic, nor those afflicted in other parts of the body, as 
has been often done in regard to bodily infirmity. 
3ut so far are they from raising the dead,—as the Lord raised 
themand the Apostles by praye1 rand as frequently i in the brother- 
hood, when the whole Church in a place made supplication with 
much fasting and prayer, thespirit of the dead was constrained to re- 
turn, and the man was freely restored in answer to the prayers of 
the saints—that they do not believe this can possibly be done.” ὃ 
Canon Mozley, who desires for the purpose of his argument to 
weaken the evidence of patristic belief in the continuance of 
miracles, says, regarding this last passage on raising the dead :— 
“But the reference i isso vague that it possesses but little weight 
as testin-ony,”+ We should be sor ry to think that the vice, which 
seems at present to characterize the Church to which Dr. Mozley 
belongs, of making simple language mean anything or nothing 


just as any one happe ns to wis sh, should be introduced into critical 


or historical studies, The langu: age of Trenzeus is vague only in 
sv far as specifie detailed instances are not gven of the miracles 
referred to; but no language could be more definite or explicit 
lo express the meaning of Lrenveus, namely, the assertion that the 


' Apol., 1. 6, ef. Dial. ὁ. Tryphon., xxx., Ixxvi., Ixxxv., &e., &e., ἄς 
Ad, deinen um, ii. 3. 
‘Nec enim cweis possunt donare visum, neque surdis auditum, neque omnes 
lemones effugare, preter eos qui ab ipsis immittuntur, si tamen et hoe faciunt; 
eque debiles, aut claudos aut paralyticos curare, vel alia quadam parte corporis 


tos; quemadmocum spe evenit fieri secundum corporalem infirmitavem, & 
Τοσοῦτον δὲ ἀποδέουσι Tov VEMPOV ἐγ Elply HOGG) ὁ oe 

MV EIDE, καὶ οἱ εαἰπόστολοι Ota WLOGEV XNS, καὶ ἐν τῇ Ads Lipornrt NOAA WHIS 
SUX TO WV AYHEAIOV τὴς κατὰ τόπον Enndye TRONS αἰτησαμένης μετὰ 

"ὅτε (αὶ λιτανείας πολλῆς, ἐπέσερε We τὸ πνεῦμα τοὺ τε. EAEVTH- 
Η ἐχαρίσθη ὁ ἀνήρωπος τι vyais τῶν ἑγίων. Tre wus, Adv, 
Her, πὶ Sl, § 23 Musebtus, H. BL, v. 7 

' Bampton Lectures, Note i Lecture vin. (p. 210), p. 37] 
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prayers of Christian communities had frequently jrestored tl 

dead to life. Eusebius, who quotes the passage, and who has pre- 
served to us the original Greek, clearly recognised this. He says, 
when making the quotations “Tn the second book of the same 


work he (Irenzeus) testifies that up to his time tokens of Divin 
and miraculous power remained in some Churches.”! In the next 
chapter Irenzeus further says :—“ On which account, also, his true 
disciples receiving grace from him, work (miracles) in his name 
for the benefit of the rest of mankind, : ecording to the gift 
ceived from him by each of them. For some do certainly 
truly (βεβαίως καὶ ἀληθῶς) cast out demons, so that frequently thos: 
very men who have thus been cleanse ym the evil spirits hot 
believe and are now in the ! A me have forekn 
ledge of future occurrences, a ni yphetic utterance 
Others heal the sick by the in ti a and make them 
whole. Indeed, as we hav ti ᾿ the dear ve 
been raised up, and have remened many yea 

what more shall I say? Iv is Ὁ ty te th yma bo 
the gifts which the Chureh thro, wild has réceiver 
from God in the name of Jesus (Chi βίωι ler P 
Pilate, and which she each day « fit, o 
heathen,” &c.? 

Tertullian speaks with the most perfes ( 
occurring in his day, and of the power of | , ἃ , 
out devils still possessed by Christians. !n ΟἹ 
after asserting the power which they hi yV 
so that if a person possessed by il b ugh fiy 
the Roman tribunals, a fo tcan at once 
wicked spirit within him to 60] e is a demon 7 
he had before asserted himself to proceeds ti 
“So at our touch aud breathiny, vio 


1 ἐν δευτέρω τῇς αὑτῆς UME EG / woh El 
τῆς θείας καὶ παραδόξου δυνάμει 10s τ 
διὰ τούτων ἐπιόσημαίνεται λέλ @ ΑΝ 
2 “τὸ HAL év τῷ ἐκείνου OV Off OT / 
αὐτοῦ λαβόντες τὴν χάριν. ἐπιτελ ἐν ὁ ' mama 
ἀνθρώπων, καῇ ὡς EIS ἕκαστος THI pea NY Oro 
yap δαίμονας édavvovoi d wad ἃ td) 
MIGTEVELVY αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους a) EV TAS r [fp ls) Tie 
μάτων. καὶ εἶναι ἐν ™) HANH οἱ δὲ 
μελλόντων, καὶ ὀπτασίας καὶ ῥ Some 
VOVTAS διὰ τῆς τῶν χειρὼν ἐπιθέσεως Cw 
τᾶσιν. “Hdn δὲ, καθὼς ἔφαμεν, καὶ νεπροὶ ρ γ᾽ π 
σὺν ἡμὶν ἐτεσιν ἱκανοῖς. Καὶ τί γαρ; ovn ἐστ rif 
χαριδματῶν, ὧν HATA παντοῦ rou (06K ) Ω͂ 7 uy 
λαβοῦσα, ἐν τὼ ὀνόματι Ἰησοῦ Δριύτου 2 αὶ ἰ 
ἑκάστης ἡμέρας ἐπ᾿ εὐεργεσία TH τῶν ἐδ é 
H. FE. ν. 7; Adv. Heer., ii. 32, 8 4; cf. v. 6, ὃ Theephiius, Ad Autol 
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plation and representation of those fires (of hell) they (demons) 
so depart at our cominand out of bodies, reluctant and complain- 
ing, and put to shame in your presence.”! He declares that 
although dreams are chiefly inflicted upon us by demons, vet they 
are also sent by God and, indeed, “almost the wveater part of 
mankind derive their knowledge concerning God from visions.”? 
He, elsewhere, states that he himself knows that a brother was 
severely castigated by a vision the same night on which his slaves 
had, without his knowledge, done some ‘thing re prehens sible.” He 
narrates as an instance of the continued possession of spiritual 
charismata by Christians: “There is at this day among us a 
sister who has the gift of revelations, which she receives in ‘chureh 
amidst the solemnities of the Lord’s day by ecstaey in εν spirit : 
she converses with angels, and some ‘times also with the Lord, and 
she both hears and sees mysteries (s¢cramenta), and she reads 
the hearts of some men, and prese ribes medicines to those who are 
inneed.”* Tertullian goes on to say that, after the people were 
dismissed from the Church, this sister was in the regwar habit of 
reporting what she had seen, and that most diligent inquiries were 
made in order to test the truth of her communications +5 and after 


ι} 


narrating a vision of a «disembodied soul vouchsafed to her, bi 
states: “This is the vision, God being witness, and the Apostl 
having foretold that such spiritual gifts should be in the 


Church’ Further on Tertullian relates another story within bi 
wn knowledge: “I know the case of a woman, born withi:: the 
of the Church, who was in the prime of life and beaut 
being but once, and only a short time, married, having 
asleep in peace, in me interval before interment when the 


γι heyan to pray as she was being made ready fer burial, 
at the eath of puree she removed her hands from her 
sides, foldec em in the attitude of supplication, and again 


en the last rites were over, re stored them to their former posi- 


lta de cont deque affla ro, contemplati et representatione ignis 
hus correpti, etiam de « TIDUS 1 imperil dunt inviti et dolentes, et 
presentibus erubesoente Apologeticus, καὶ 23, cf. De Idal., ἃ 11; De Spectac, 
29; De Exh Castit., ἃ 1. \d Scapulam $4 Anima, καὶ 57. 
. Et jor s hominury Visionibu 1] int De Anima, § 47; 
τ 
[Π 
nos revelationum ita sortila, quas in ¢ esia 
lo ca r exstasin in spiritu patitu mversatur cum ang 
nce m | et αι ramenta, et quorund: 
( li iderar tit ’e Anima, καὶ 9 
Nam et di gentissil diver ut Ἵ r ir, th. 
1 <u; 1 ff. 
[ΤΙ visio est. 1D et apost« harisu mip ¢ sia futurorum 
idoneus sponsor: ἃ | 1a, ὃ 9. 
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tion.”' He then mentions another story known amongst them ; 
that a dead body in a cemetery moved itself in order to make 
room beside it for another body ;? and then he remarks: “ If 
similar cases are also reported amongst the heathen, we conclude 
that God displays signs of his power for the consolation of his 
own people, and as a testimony to others.”> Again, he mentions 
vases where Christians had cured persons of demoniacal possession, 

and adds: “ And how many men of position (for we do not speak 
of the vulgar) have been delivered either from devils or from 
diseases.”* Tertullian in the same place refers to the miracle of 
the “ Thundering Legion,” ® and he exclaims : “When indeed have 
not droughts been removed by our prayers and fastings.”® Minu 

clus Felix speaks of the casting out of devils from sick persons 
by Christians in his own day, as a matter of public notoriety even 
among Pagans.” St. Cyprian echoes the same assertions. He 
likewise mentions cases of miraculous punishment inflicted upon 
persons who had lapsed from the Christian faith. One of these, 
who ascended the Capitol to make denial of Christ, suddenly be- 
rame dumb after he had spoken the words.? Another, a woman, 
was seized by an unclean spirit even at the baths, and bit with 
her own teeth the impious tongue which had eaten the idolatrous 
food, or spoken the words, and she shortly expired in great 
agony.!” He likewise maintains that Christians are admonished 
by God in dreams and by visions, of which he mentions instances,!! 
Origen claims for Christians the power still to expel demons, and 
to heal diseases in the name of Jesus,” and he states that he had 
seen many persons so cured of madness and countless other evils, 
which could not be otherwise cured by men or devils. Lactantius 
repeatedly asserts the power of ( ‘hristians over demons ; they 
make them flee from bodies when they adjure them in the name 
of God." 


| Scio feminam quandam vornaculam ecclesi, forma et wtate integra functam, 
post unicum et breve matrimoniuim, cum in pace dormisset et morante adhuc 


sepultura interim oratione presbyteri componeretur, ad primum halitum orationis 


nanus a lateribus dimotas in halbitum supplicem conformasse rursumque condita 
pace situi suo reddidisse. De Anima, § 51. 
Est et alia relatio apud nostros, in cemeterio corpus corport juxta collocando 
spatium recessu communicass Ide Anima, καὶ 51 
ἘΝῚ et apud ethnicos tale quid traditur, utique dens votestatis sue signa pro- 
ponit su olatium xtraneis li stimonium. De Anima, ἃ δ], 
1 Kt y honesti viri (de vulgaribus enim non dicimus) aut a demoniis aut 
valetucdin reme unt | Ncapulam, 8 4. 
( Husebius, H. | } Ad Scapulam, καὶ 4 
4) ws, § 27 
8 Tracv. ὅτι, De [410]. Vanita Δ Demetrianum, § Ld. 
9 De Lapsis, καὶ 24 [0 7h,, § 24, cf. 88 25, 26 
1) Kp. 111. 88 1-5, Iii 17, Ixvili. 88 9, 10 (ed Mine), De Mortalitate, § 19 
12 Contra Cels., 1. 07, 2, 6, 46; 1. 338; i. 24, 28, 36. 
} Contra Col ili. 24 14 [nstit. Div., 1, 16, iv, 27, ν. 22 
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Passing over the numerous apocryphal writings of the early 
centuries of our era, in which many miracles are recorded, we find 
inthe pages of Eusebius narratives of many miraculous occur- 
rences. Many miracles are ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, of which Eusebius relates several. Whilst the vigils of 
the great watch of the Passover were being kept, the oil failed, 
whereupon ἢ Narcissus commanded that water from the neigh- 
bouring well should be poured into the lamps. Having prayed 
over the water, it was changed into oil, of which a specimen had 
been preserved until that time.! On another occasion, three men 
having spread some vile slanders against Narcissus, which they 
confirmed by an oath, and with imprecations upon themselves of 
death by a miserable disease, of death by fire, and of blindness, 
respectively, if their statements were not true, oinipotent justice 
in each case intlicted upon the wretches the curse which each had 
invoked? The election cf Fabianus to the Episcopal chair of 
Rome was marked by the descent of a dove from on high, which 
rested upon his head, as the Holy Ghost had descended upon our 
Saviour.’ At Ceesarea Philippi there is a statue of Jesus Christ 
which Eusebius states that he himself had seen, said to have been 
erected by the woman healed of the bloody issue, and on the pe- 
destal grows a strange plant, as high as the hem of the brazen gar- 
ment, which is an antidote to all diseases! Great miracles are re- 
corded as taking place during the persecutions in Ceesarea.” 

Gregory of Nyssa gives an account of many wonderful works 
performed by his namesake Gregory of Neo-Ciesarea, who was 
called Thaumaturgus from the miraculous power which he pos- 
sessed and very freely exercised. The Virgin Mary and the Apos- 
tle John appee ared to him, on one occasion, when he was in doubt 
as to the doctrine which he ought to preach, and, at the request 
of Mary, the Apostle gave him all needful instructions’ If his 
faith did not move mountains, it moved a huge rock to convert a 
pagan priest.” He drove a demon out of a heathen temple in 
which he had taken refuge, and the evil spirit could not re-enter 
util he gave permission. Nyssen relates how St. Gregory 
averted an armed contest of two brothers, who quarrelled about 
the possession of a lake on their father’s property. The saint 
posed the night in prayer beside the lake, and in the morning it 
was found dried up.? On another occasion, he rescued the country 


~ Be Ae Set δ τς τς ἰ- 
s, H. E., vi. 9. 2 /b., vi. 9. 3 lh, vi. 29. 
18; cf. Sozomen, H. E., v. 20. 
s, De Martyr. Palwst., iv., ix. ; ef. Theodoret, H, 
xs, de Vit. Greg. Thaum. Tom. iii. p. 545, ἢ 
Ὶ p. δὺρ 
Ρ. S448 ἔς Cf. Socrates, H. E., iv. 27, He ὁ gave this Py rmission in writing : 
egory to Satan: Enter.’”— 1" siento: τῷ Ξατανὰ “Πσελῆε. 
ἤν Ὁ. 555 f. 
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from the devastation of a mountain stream, which periodically 
burst the dykes by which it was restrained, and inundated the 
plain. He went on foot to the place, and, invoking the name of 
Christ, fixed his staff in the earth at the place where the torrent 
had broken through. The staff tool: root and became a tree, and 
the stream never again burst its bounds, ‘The inhabitants of the 
district were converted to Christianity by this miracle. The tree 
was still living in Nyssen’s time, and he had seen the bed of the 
lake covered with trees, pastures, and cottages.| Two vagabond 
Jews once attempted to deceive him. One of them lay down and 
pretended to be dead, while the other begged money from the 
saint wherewith to buy him a shroud. St. Gregory quietly took 
off his cloak and laid it on the man, and walked away. His 
companion found that he was really dead? St. Gregory expelled 
demons from persons pesseseed, healed the sick, and ‘performed 
many other miracles;? and his signs and wonders are not only 
attested by Gregory a Noa, but by St. Basil,t whose evand- 
mother, St. Macrina, was brought up at Neo-Cwsarea by the im- 
mediate followers of the saint. 

Athanasius, in his memoir of St. Anthony, who began to lead 
the life of a recluse about A.D. 270, gives particulars of many 
miracles performed by the saint. Although he possessed great 
power over demons, and delivered many persons possessed by t them, 
Satan tormented him sadly, and he was constantly beset by levi- 
ons of devils. One night Satan with a troop of evil spirits 50 
belaboured the saint that he lay on the ground speechless, and 
almost dead from their blows.o We have already referred to the 
case of Natalius, who was scourged by angels during a whole night, 
till he was brought to repentance." Upon one occasion when St. 
Anthony had retired to his cell, resolved to pass a time in perfcct 
solitude, a certain soldier came to his door and remained long there 
knocking and supplicating the saint to come and deliver his 
daughter, who was tormented by a demon. At length St. Anthony 
addressed the man and told him to go, and if he believed in Jesus 
Christ and prayed to God, his prayer should be fulfilled. The men 
believed, invoked Jesus Christ, and his daughter was delivered 
from the demon.” As Anthony was once travelling across the 


1Greg. Nyss. de Vit. Greg. Thaum., iii, Ὁ. 558 ff. 

2 7}... p. 561 f. The same story is related of St. Epiphanius, of Cyprus, and 
Sozomen sees no ground for doubting the veracity of either ac count. | He states 
that St. E piphanius also performed many other ‘miracles, H. E., vii. 

3/b., pp. 541, 551, 552, 553, 566, 567, 577. 

4 De Spir. Sancto, c. 29, tom. iii., pp. 62, 68; Bened., οἵ, Ep, 204, p. 306. 

5 8. Athanasii, Vita et Convers, 8. Antonii, 88 8, Opp. tom, i. pars. ii, p. 802 ἢν, 
Bened, 

6 Eusebius, Η. E., v. 28; see p. 135 f. 

7 Vita, ὃ 48, p. 832. 
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desert to visit another monastery, the water of the caravan failed 
them, and his companions in despair threw themselves on the 
ground. St. Anthony, however, retired a little apart, and in an- 
swer to his prayer, a spring of water issued at the place where he 
was kneeling! A man named Fronto, who was afHicted with 
leprosy, begged his prayers, and was ordered by the saint to go 
ny Keypt, ‘where he should be healed Fronto at first refuse ‘d, 

but being told that he could not be healed if he remained, the sick 
man went believing, and as soon as he came in sight of Egypt he 
was made whole.2 Another miracle was performed by Anthony 
at Alexandria, in the presence of St. Athanasius. As they were 
leaving the city a woman cried after him, “Man of God, stay; my 

daughter is cruelly troubled by a demon ;” and she entreated him 
to stop lest she herself should die in running after him. At the 
request of Athanasius and the rest, the saint paused, and as the 
woman came up her daughter fell on the ground convulsed. St. 
Anthony prayed in the name of Jesus Christ, and immediately 
the girl rose perfectly restored to health, and delivered from the 
evil ‘spirit He astonished a number of pagan philosophers, who 
had come to dispute with him, by delivering several demoniacs, 

making the sign of the cross over them three times, and invoking 
the name of Jesus Christ. It is unnecessai ‘y, however, to multiply 
instances of his miraculous power to drive out demons and heal 
diseases,> and to perform other wonderful works. St. Athanasius, 
who was himself for a long time a personal follower of St. Anthony, 
protests in his preface to the biography his general accuracy, he 
having every whe re been mindful of the truth.’ 

Hilarion, again, a disciple of St. Anthony, performed many mi- 
racles, an account of some of which is given by St. Jerome. He 
restored sight to a woman who had been blind for no less than 
ten years ; “he cast out devils, and miraculously cured many dis- 
eases. Rain fell in answer to his prayers ; and he further exhibited 
his power over the elements by calming a stormy sea. When he 
was buried, ten months after his death, not only was his body as 
perfect as though he had been alive, but it emitted a dchghtful 
perfume. He was so favoured of God that, long after, diseases 
were healed and demons expelled at his tomb.7 St. Macarius, the 
Egyptian, i is said to have restored a dead man to life in order to 
convince an unbeliever of the truth of the Resurtection.’ St. 
Martin, of Tours, restored to life a certain catechumen, who had 


, δ 57, p. 839. 
b., § 72, p. 849. 





1 Vita, ἃ 54, p. 836 f. 2 
31h, 371, p. 849. ᾿ 
ὁ CE, 1), $$ 55, 58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 70, &e., Ke. 

ὃ πανταχοῦ THS ἀλη είας φροντίσας, ib., p. 197. 
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died of a fever, and Sulpicius, his disciple, states that the man, 
who lived for many years after, was known to himself, although 
not until after the miracle. He also restored to life a servant who 
had hung himself.! He performed a multitude of other miracles, to 
which we need not here more minutely refer. The relies of the 
two martyrs Protavius and Gervasius, whose bones, with much 
fresh blood, the miraculous evidence of their martyrdom and 
identity, were discovered by St. Ambrose, worked a number of 
miracles, A man suffering from demoniacal possession indicated 
the proximity of the relics by his convulsions. St. Augustine 
states that he himself wasin Milan whena blind man, who merely 
touched the cloth which covered the two bodies as they wer 
being moved to a neighbouring church, regained his sight? Pau- 
linus relates many miracles performed by his master “St. Ambrose, 
himself. He not only cast out many demons and healed the sick, ' 
but he rae raised the dead. Whilst the saint was staying in the 
house of a distinguished Christian friend, his child, ‘who. a few 
days befake. had been delivered from an unclean spirit, sudde δ 
expired. The mother, an exceedingly religious woman, iull ¢ 
faith and the fear of God, carried the dead boy down and laid hin 
on the saint’s bed during his absence. When St. Ambrose returned, 
filled with compassion for the mother and struck by her faith, he 
stretched himself, like Elisha, on tue body of the child, praying, 
and restored him living to his mother. Paulinus relates this mi- 
racle with minute particulars of name and address.4 
St. Augustine asserts that miracles are stil performed in his day 
in the name of Jesus Christ, either by means of his sacraments 01 
by the prayers or relics of his saints, although they are not so 
well-known as those of old, and he gives an ac ceount of many mi- 
racles which had recently taken place,o After referring to the 
miracle performed by the relies of the two martyrs upon the blind 
man in Milan, which oceurred when he was there, he goes on to 
narrate the miraculous cure of a friend of his own, named Inno- 
cent, formerly advocate of the prefecture, in © ‘arthage, where 
Augustine was, and beheld it with his own eyes (whi nos inte:- 
fuimus et oculis aspeximus nostris). A lady of rank in the same 
city was miraculously healed of an incurable cancer, and St. Au- 
gustine is indignant at the apathy of her friends, which allowed 
so great a miracle to be so little kKnown.6 An inhabitant of the 


Sozomen, H. E. iit. 14. 


L Sulpicius, Vita S. Mart. Cf, : 
22; August., De Civ. Dei. xxii. 8; Paulinus. Vita δ, 


2 Ambrose, Epist. Class. 1. 2 
Ambrosii, καὶ 14 f, 

3 Vita S. Ambr., δὲ 21, 43, 44͵ 4 7b,, § 28. 

5 De Civ. Dei, xxi*. 8. ; 

6 Hoc ego cum audissem, et vehementer stomacharer, in illa civitate atque in illa 
persona, non utique obscura, factum tam ingens miraculum sic latere, hinc eam et 
admonendam et pene objurga andam p_ avi, &e., &c. Da Civ. Dei, xxii. &. 
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neighbouring town of Curubis, was cured of paralysis and other 
ills by being baptized. When Augustiiie heard of this, although it 
was reported on very good authority, the man himself was brought 
to Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius, in order that 
the truth might be ascertained. Augustine states that, on one 
occasion during his absence, a tribunitian man amongst them, 
named Hesperius, who had a farm close by, called Zabedi, in the 
Fussalian district, begged one of the Christian presbyters to go 
and drive away some evil spirits whose malice sorely afflicted his 
servants and cattle. One of the presbyters accordingly went, and 
offered the sacrifice of the body of Christ with earnest prayer, and 


by the mercy of God the evil was removed. Now Hesperius hap- 


pened to have received from one of his friends a piece of the sacred 
earth of Jerusalem, where Jesus Christ was buried and rose again 
the third day, and he had hung it up in a room to protect himself 
from the evil spirits. When his house had been freed from them, 
however, he begged St. Augustine and his colleague Maximinus, 
who happened to be in that neighbourhood, to come to him, and 
after telling them all that had happened, he prayed them to bury 
the piece of earth in some place where Ch-istians couia assemble 
fur the worship of God. They consented, and did as he desired. 
A young peasant of the neighbourhood, who was paralytic, hearing 
of this, begged to be carried without delay to the holy spot, where 
he offered up prayer, and rose up and went away on his feet per- 
fectly cured. About thirty miles from Hippo, at a farm called 
Victoriana, there was a memorial to the two martyrs Protavius 
and Gervasius. To this, Augustine relates, was brought a young 
man who, having gone one summer day at noon to water his horse 
in the rivet’, was possessed by a demon. The lady to whom the 
place belonged came, according to her custom in the evening, with 
her servants and some holy women to sing hymns and pray. On 
hearing them the demoniac started up and seized the altar with a 
terrible shudder, without daring to move, and as if bound to it, 
and the demon praying with a loud voice for mercy, confessed 
where and when he had entered into the young man. At last the 
demon named all the members of his body, with threats to cut 
them off as he made his exit, and, saying these words, came out 
of him. In doing so, however, the eye of the youth fell from its 
socket on to his cheek, retained only by a small vein as by a root, 
while the pupil became altogether white. Well pleased, however, 
that the young man had been freed from the evil spirit, they 
returned the eye to its place as well as they could, and bound it 
up with a handkerchief, praying fervently, and one of his relatives 
said: “ God who drove out the demon at the prayer of his saints, 
can also restore the sight.” On removing the bandage seven days 
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after, the eye was found perfectly whole. St. Augustine knew a 
girl of Hippo, who was delivered from a demon by the application 
of oil with which had mingled the tears of the presbyter who was 
praying for her. He also knew a bishop who prayed for a youth 
possessed by a demon, although he had not even seen him, and 
the young man was at once cured. 

Augustine further gives particulars of many miracles performed 
by the relies of the most glorious martyr Stephen.! By their virtue 
the blind receive their sight, the sick are healed, the impenitent 
converted, and the dead are restored to life. ‘“ Andurus is the 
name of an estate,” Augustine says, “where there is a church and 
in it a shrine dedicated to the mar tyr Stephen. A certain little 
boy was playing in the court, when unr uly bullocks drawing a 
waggon crushed him with the whe el, and immediately he lay in 
the agonies of death. Then his mother raised him up, and placed 
him at the shrine, and he not only came to life again, but had 
manifestly received no injury.2 A certain religious woman, who 
lived in a neighbouring property called Caspalianus, being danger- 
ously ilk and her life despaires of, her tunic was carried to ‘the 
same shrine, but before it was brought back she had expired. 
Nevertheless, her relatives covered the body with this tunic, and 
she received back the spirit and was made whole. At Hippo, a 
certain man named Bassus, a Syrian was praying at the shrine of 
the same martyr for his daughter who was sick and in great peril, 
and he had brought her dress with him; when lo! some of his 
household came running to announce to him that she was dead. 
But as he was engaged in prayer they were stopped by his friends, 
wno prevented their telling him, lest he should give way to his 
grief in public. When he returned to his house, Which already 
resounded with the wailing of his household, he cast over the body 
of his daughter her mantle, which he had with him, and immed- 
ely she was restored to life. Aga ain, in the same hee une son 


: De Civ. Dei, 5 ΧΧΙΙ, 8. 

2 Andurus nomen est fundi, ubi ecclesia est, et inea memoria Stephani martyrs. 

Puerum quemdam parvulum, cum in area luderet, exorbitantes boves qui vehicu- 

lum trahebant, rota obtriverunt, et confestim palpitavit exspirans. Hunc mater 

arreptum ad eamdem memoriam posuit ; et non solum revixit, verum etiam illwsus 
apparuit. 

3 Sanctimonialis quaedam in vicina possessione, ‘que Caspaliana dicitur, cum 
egritudine laboraret, ac desperaretur, ad eamdem memoriam tunica ejus allata est : 
qu antequam revocaretur, illa defuncta est. Hac tamen tunica operuerunt cadaver 
ejus pareutes, et recepto spiritu salva facta est. 

4 Apud Hipponem Bassus quidam Syrus ad memoriam ejusdem martyris orabat 
pro egrotante et periclitante filia, eoque secum vestem ejus attulerat ; cum ecce 
pueri de domo cucurrerunt, qui ei mortuam nuntiarent. Sed cum, orante illo, ab 
amicis ejus exciperentur, prohibuerunt eos illi dicere, ne per publicum langeret. 
Qui cum domum r«disset jam suorum ejulatibus per sonantem, et vestem lie quam 
ferebat, super eam projecisset, red ‘ita est vite. 
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of a certain man among us named Irenzeus, a collector of taxes, 
became sick and died. As the dead body lay, and they were pre- 
paring with wailing and lamentation to bury it, one of his friends 
consoling him suggested that the body should be anointed with 
oil from the same martyr. This was done, and the child came to 
life again.! In the same way a man amongst us named Eleusinus, 
formerly a tribune, laid the body of his child, who had died from 
sickness, on a memorial of the martyr which is in his villa in the 
suburbs, and after he had prayed, wich many tears, he took up the 
child living. ἢ 

We shall meet with more of these miracles ip considering the 
arguments of Dr. Mozley. In anote he says: “ Augustine again, 
long after, alludes in his list of miracles (De Civ. Dei, XX: 8) to 
some cases in which persons had been raised to life again by 
prayer and the intercession of martyrs, whose relies were applied. 
But though Augustine relates with great particularity and length 
of detail some cases of recoveries from complaints in answer to 
prayer, his notices of the cases in which persons had been raised to 
life again, are so short, bare and summary, that they evidently 
represent no more than mere report, and report of a very vague 
kind. Indeed, with the preface which he prefixes to his list, he 
cannot be said even to profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy 
of the ditferent instances contained in it. ‘ Heec autem, ubicunque 
iunt, ibi sciuntur vix a tota ipsa civitate vel quoeumque comma- 
nentium loco. Nam plerumque etiam ibi paucissimi sciunt, ignor- 
antibus ceeteris, maxime si magna sit civitas; et quando “alibi 
aliisque narrantur, non tantum ea commendat auctoritas, ut sine 
dificultate vel dubitatione credantur, quamvis Christianis fidelibus 
a fidelibus indicentur.’ He puts down the cases as he receives 
them, then, without pledging himself to their authenticity. ‘ Eu- 
charius presbyter . . . mortuus sic jacebat ut ei jam pollices 
ligarentur : opitulatione memorati martyris, cum de memoria ejus 
reportata fuisset et supra jacentis corpus missa ipsius presbyteri 
tunica, suscitatus est . . . Andurus nomen est,’ ὅσο, ὃ and 
then Dr. Mozley gives the passage already quoted by us. Before 
continuing, we must remark with regard to the passages just 
quoted, that, in the miracle of Eucharius, Dr. Mozley, without ὁχ- 








1 Rursus ibidem apud nos Irenei, cujusdam collectarii filius, egritudine extinctus 
est. Cumque corpus jaceret exanime, atque a lugentibus et lamentantibus exsequie 
pararentur, amicorum ejus quidam inter alioram consolantium verba suggessit, ut 
ejusdem martyris oleo corpus perungeretur. Factum est, et revixit. 

” Itemque apud nos vir tribunitius Eleusinus super memoriam Martyris, que in 
suburbano ejus est, wegritudine exanimatum posuit infantulum filium: et post 
orationem, quam multiscum lacrymis ibi fudit, viventem levavit. De Civ. Dei, 
xxii, 8, 


5 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 372 f. 
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planation, omits details. The whole passage is as follows: “ Ku- 
charius, a presbyter from Spain, resided at Calama, who had for a 
long time suffered from stone. By. the relics of the same martyr, 
which the Bishop Possidius brought to him, he was made whole. 
The same presbyter, afterwards succumbing to another disease, 
lay uead, so that they were already binding his hands. Suecour 
came from the relics of the martyr, for the tunic of the presbyter 
being brought back from the relics and placed upon his body he 
revived.”! A writer who complains of the bareness of narratives 
should certainly not curtail their statements. Dr. Mozley con- 
tinues: “ There are three other cases of the same kind, in which 
there is nothing to verify the death from which the return to life 
is said to take place, as being more than mere suspension of the 
vital powers; but the writer does not go into particulars of de- 
scription or proof, but simply inserts them in his list as they have 
been reported to him.” 

Dr. Mozley is anxious to detract from the miracles described by 
Augustine, and we regret to be obliged to maintain that in order 
to do so he misre presents, no doubt “unintentionally , Augustine’s 
statements, and, as we think, also unduly depreciates the com- 
parative value of the evidence. We shall briefly refer to the two 
points in question. 1. That “his notices of the cases in which 
persons had been raised to life again are so short, bare, and suin- 
mary that they evidently represent no more than mere report, 
and report of a very vague kind.” II. “That with the preface 
which Augustine prefixes to his list, he cannot ve said even to 
profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy of the different in- 
stances contained in it.” 

It is true that in several cases Augustine gives the account of 
miraculous cures at greater length than those of restoratior to life. 
It seems to us that this is almost inevitable at all times, and that 
the reason is obvious. Where the miracle consists merely of the 
cure of disease, details are naturally given to show the nature 
and intensity of the sickness, and they are necessary not only for 
the comprehension of the eure but to show its importance. In 
the cases of restoration to life, the mere statement of the death 
and assertion of the su bsequent resurrection exclude all need of 
details, The pithy reddita est vite, or factum est et reviait is 
more striking than any more prolix narrative. In fact, the 
greater the miracle the more natural is conciseness and simplicity ; 





1 Eucharius est presby ter ex Hispania, Calamew habitat, veteri morbo calculi 
laborabat ; per memoriam supradicti martyris, quam Possidius illo advexit episco- 
pus, salvus factus est. Idem ipse postea morbo alio prevalescente, &c., &c. Lv 
Civ. Dei. xxii 8. 

2 Bampton Lectures. p. 372 ἢ 
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and practically, we find that Augustine gives a more lengthy and 
verbose report of trifling cures, whilst he relates the more impor- 
tant with greater brevity and force. He narrates many of his 
cases of miraculous cure, however, as briefly as those in which the 
dead are raised. We have quoted the latter, and the reader must 
judge whether they are unduly curt. Cne thing may be athrmed, 
that nothing of importance is omitted, and in regard to essential 
details they are as explicit as the mass of other cases reported. 
In every instance names and addresses are stated, and it will have 
heen chserved that all these miracles occurred in, or close to Hippo, 
and in his own diocese. ‘* is very certain that in every case the 
fact of the miracle is as:erted in the most direct and positive 
terms. There can be no mistake either as to the meaning or in- 
tention of the narrative, and there is no symptom whatever of a 
thought on the part of Augustine to avoid the responsibility of 
his statements, or to give them as mere vague report. If we 
compare these accounts with those of the Gospels, we do not find 
them deficient in any essential detail common to the latter. There 
is in the synoptie Gospels only one case in which Jesus is said to 
have raised the dead. The raising of Jairus’ daughter ! has long 
been abandoned, as a case of restoration to life, by all critics and 
theologians, except the few who still persist in ignoring the dis- 
sinet and positive declaration of Jesus, “ The damsei is not dead 
but sleepeth.” The only case, therefore, in the Synoptics is the 
account in the third Gospel of the raising of the widow’s son, ? of 
which, strange to say, the other Gospels know nothing. Now, 
although, as might have been expected, this narrative is much 

more highly coloured and picturesque, the difference is chiefly 

literary, and, indeed, there are really fewer important details 

given than in the account by Augustine, for instance, of the res- 

toration to life of the daughter of Bassus the Syrian, which took 

place at Hippo, of which he was bishop, and where he actually 

resided. Augustine’s object in giving his list of miracles did not 

require him to write picturesque narratives. He merely desired 

to state bare facts, whilst the authors of the Gespels composed 

the Life of their Master, in which interesting details were every- 

thing. For many reasons we refrain Lere from alluding 4o the 

artistic narrative of the raising of Lazarus, the greatest miracle 

ascribed to Jesus, yet so singularly unknown to the other three 

Evangelists, who, so readily repeating the acrounts of trifling 

es would most certainly not have neglecte« this had they ever 

leard of it. 





| Matt. ix. 18, 19, 28- 96; Mark v. 22, 24, 35—43 ; Luke viii. 41, 42, 49—56. 
* Luke vii, 11—16. 
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Dr. Mozley complains of the absence of verification and proof mirac 
of actual death in these cases, or that they were more than mere occur 
suspension of the vital powers. We cordially agree with him in rheto 
the desire for such evidence, not only in these, but in all miracles. mirae 
We would ask, however, what verification of the death have we in "i the w 
the case of the widow’s son which we have not here? If we order 
apply such a test to the miracles of the Gospels, we must reject lievin, 
them as certainly as those of St. Augustine. In neither case have in ord 
we more than a mere statement that: the subjects of these miracles And h 
were dead or diseased. So far are we from having any compe- “4 in regi 
tent medical evidence of the reality of the death, or of the disease. ἐν anity 
or of the performance of the supposed cures in the Gospels, that nevert 
we have little more than the barest reports of these miracles by ᾿ else in 
writers who, even if their sdentity were established, were not, and ὯΝ credib] 
do not pr etend to have been eye-witnesses of the oecurrences 8 much 
which they relate. Take, for instance, this very raising of the “4 might 
widow's son in the third Gospel, which is unknown to the other : to athr 
Hvangelists, and the narrative of which is given only in a Gospel creat n 
which is not attributed to a personal follower of Jesus. : he poin 

Now we turn to the second statement of Dr. Mozley, “ thai ; only re 
with the preface which Augustine pretixes to his list, te cannot - given | 
be said even to profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy of the that. th 
different instances contained in it.” This extraordinar y assertion ' have er 

is supported by a quotation given above, which Dr. Mozley has 7 read to 

separated from what precedes and follows it, so that its real less, the 

meaning is scarcely apparent. We shall as briefly as possible state Ὶ believer 

what is “actually the “preface” of St. Augustine to his list of Ἂ Augusti 

miracles, and his avowed object for giving it. In the preceding : ἔπ}: ΟἹ 

chapter, Augustine has been arguing that the world helieved in name, ¢ 

Christ by virtue of divine influence and not by human persuasion. - relies ὁ 

He contends that it is ridiculous to speak of the false divinity of strong ] 

He Romulus when Christians speak of Christ. If, in the time of much. gl 

ἢ ἢ Romulus, some 600 years before Cicero, people were so enlight- <3 inust be 

he ened that they refused to believe anything of which they had not read, an 

ΜΝ ἢ experience, how much more, in the still more enlightened days of and ther 
i | Hiatal Cicero himself, and notably in the reigns of Augustus and Tibe- known 

t ἡ Π ΠΝ rius, would they have rejected belief in the resurrection and or to its 
ae ascension of Christ, if divine truth and the testimony of miracles . very fey 
Het hae had not proved, not only that such things could take place, but ἢ if the ¢ 

| ἢ that they had actually done so. When the evidence of prophecy others, t 
᾿ ἢ joined with that of miracles, and showed that the new doctrines  - 

111 were only contrary to experience and not contrary to reason, the 1 Nam et 

| ee world embraced the faith. “Why, then, say they, do these τὸ tar 

He a a —— ica 

᾿ ΤῊΝ f 1 De Civ. Dei, xxii. 7. Populoram 
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given why they took place. 


——— 





' Nam etiam nunc fiunt miracula in ejus nomine, sive per sacramenta ejus sive 
per orationes vel memorias sanctorum ejus, sed non eadem claritate illustrantur, 
ut tanta quanta illa gloria diffamentur. Canon quippe Sacrarum Literarum, quem 


definitum esse oportebat, illa facit ubique recitari, et memoria cunctorum inberere 
populoram : &c, De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 





miracles, which you declare to have taken place formerly, not 
occur now-a-days ¢” Augustine, in replying, adopts a common 
rhetorical device: “I might, indeed, answer,” he says, “that 
miracles were necessary before the world believed, in order that 
the world might believe. Any one who now requires miracles in 
order that he may believe, is himself a great miracle in not be- 
lieving what all the world believes. But, really, they say this 
in order that even those miracles should not be believed either.” 
And he reduces what he considers to be the position of the world 
in regard to miracles and to the supernatural dogmas of Christi- 
anity to the following dilemma : “ Either things incredible which 
nevertheless occurred, and were seen, led to belief in something 
else incredible, which was not seen; or that thing was in itself so 
credible that no iniracles were required to establish it, and so 
much more is the unbelief of those who deny confuted. This 
might I say to those most frivolous objectors.” He then proceeds 
to athrm that it cannot be denied that many miracles attest the 
creat miravle of the ascension in the Hesh of the risen Christ, and 
he points out that the actual occurrence of all these things is not 
only recorded in the most truthful books, but the reasons also 
These things have become known 
that they might create belief; these things by the belief they 
have created have become much more clearly known. They are 
read to the people, indeed, that they may believe ; yet, neverthe- 
less, they would not be read to the people if they had not been 
beheved. After thus stating the answer which he might give, 
Augustine new returns to answer the question directly :—‘‘ But 
furt-.ermore,” he continues, “miracles are performed now in his 
name, either by means of his sacraments, or by the prayers or 
relies of his saints, but they are not brought under the same 
strong light as caused the former to be noised abroad with so 
much glory ; inasmuch as the canon of sacred scriptures, which 
must be definite, causes those miracles to be everywhere publicly 
read, and become firmly fixed in the memory of all peoples;”! 
and then follows Dr. Mozley’s quotation : “ but these are scarcely 
known to the whole of a city itself in which they are performed, 
or to its neighbourhood. Indeed, for the most part, even there 
very few know of them, and the rest are ignorant more especially 
if the city be large; and when they are related elsewhere and to 
others, the authority does not so commend them as to make them 
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be believed without difficulty or doubt, albeit they are reported 
by faithful Christians to be faithful.” He illustrates this by 
pointing out in immediate continuation, that the miracle in Milan 
by the bodies of the two martyrs, which took place when he him- 
self was there, might reach the knowledge of many, because the 
city is large, and the Emperor and an immense crowd of people 
witnessed it, but who knows of the miracle performed at Car- 
thage upon his friend Innocent, When he was there also, and saw 
it with his own eyes? Who knows of the miraculous cure of 
cancer, he continues, in a lady of rank in the same city? at the 
silence regarding which he is so indignant. Who knows of the 
next case he mentions in his list? the cure of a medical man of 
(he same town, to which he adds: “ We, nevertheless, do know it, 
anda fev brethren to whose knowledge it may have come.” 
Who out of Curubus, besides the very few who may have heard of 
it, knows of the miraculous cure of the paralytic man, whose case 
Augustine personally investigated ? and so on. Observe that there 
is merely a question of the comparative notoriety of the Gospel 
miracles and those of his own time, not a doubt as to the reality 
of the latter. Again, towards the end of his long list, immedi- 
ately after the narrative of the restoration to life of the child of 
Eleusinus, which we have quoted, Augustine says :—“ What can 
Ido? The promise of the completion of this work is pressing, 
so that I cannot here recount all (the miracles) that I know ; and 
without doubt many of our brethren when they read this work 
will be grieved that I have omitted so very rauch, which they 

know as well as Ido, This I even now beg that they will par- 
don, and consider how long would be the task of doing that 
which, for the completion of the work, it is thought necessary 
not todo. For if [ desired to record merely the miracles of heal- 
ing, without speaking of others, which have been performed by 
this martyr, that is to say, the most glorious Stephen, in the dis- 
trict of Calama, and in ours of Hippo, many volumes must be 
composed, yet will it not be possible to make a complete collection 
of them, but only of such as have been published for public read- 
ing. For that was our object, since we saw repeated in our time 
signs of divine power similar to those of old, deeming that they 
ought not to be lost to the knowledge of the multitude. Now 
this relic has not yet been two years at Hippo-Regius,and accounts 
of many of the miracles performed by it have not been written, 
as is most certainly known to us, yet the number of those which 
have been published, up to the time this is written, amounts to 
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1 Nos tamen novimus, et paucissimi fratres ad quos id potuit pervenire. /). 
Xxil. 8. 
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about seventy. At Calama, however, where these relics have 
been longer, and more of the miracles were recorded, they incom- 
parably exceed this number.”! Augustine goes on to say that, to 
his knowledge, many very remarkable miracles were performed 
by the relics of the same martyr also at Uzali, a district near to 
Utica, and of one of these, which had recently taken place when he 
himself was there, he gives an account. Then, before closing his 
list with the narrative of a miracle which took place at Hippo, 
in his own church, in ‘his own presence, and in the sight of the 
whole congregation, he resumes his reply to the opening question: 
—“Many miracles, therefore,” he says, “are also performed now, 
the same God who worked those of which we read, performing 
these by whom he wills and as he wills; but these miracles 
neither become similarly known, nor, that they may not slip out 
of mind, are they stamped, as it were like gravel, into memory, 
by frequent reading. For even in places where care is taken, as 
is now the case amongst us, that accounts of those who receive 
benefit should be publicly read, those who are present hear them 
only once, and many are not present at all, so that those who 
were present do not, after a few days, remember what they heard, 
and scarcely a single person is met with who repeats what was 
heard to one whom he may have known to have been absent.”? 
So far from casting doubt upon the miracles which he narrates, 
the “ Preface” of Augustine is clearly intended to establish them. 
These “signs of divine power similar to those of old,” are not less 
real and important, but merely less known, because the eyes of 


| Quid faciam? Urget hujus operis implendi promissio, ut non hic possim orania 
commemorare quz scio: et procul dubio plerique nostrorum, cum hee legent, 
dolebunt me tam multa preetermisisse, que utique mecum sciunt. Quos jam nunc, 
ut ignoscant, rogo; et cogitent quam prolixi laboris sit facere, quod me hic non 
facere suscepti operis necessitas cogit. Si enim miracula sanitatum, ut alia taceam 
ea tantummodo velim scribere, que per hunc martyrem, id est, gloriocissimum 
Stephanum, facta sunt in colonia Calemensi, et in nostra, plurimi conticiendi sunt 
libri: nec tamen omnia colligi poterunt, sed tantum de quibus libelli dati sunt, 
qui recitarentur in populis. Id namque fieri voluimus ; cum videremus antiquis 
similia divinarum signa virtutum etiam nostris temporibus frequentari ; et ea non 
debere multorum notitix deperire. Nondum est autem biennium, ex qao apud 
Hipponem-Regium coepit esse ista memoria, et multis, quod nobis certissimum est, 
non datis libellis, de iis quee mirabiliter facta sunt, illi ipsi qui dati sunt ad septu- 
aginta ferme numerum pervenerant. quando ista conscripsi. Calamz vero, ubi et 
ipsa Memoria prius esse ceepit et crebrius dantur, incomparabili multitudine sup- 
erant. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 

2 Fiunt ergo etiam nunc multa miracula, eodem Deo faciente per quos vult, et 
quemadmodum vult, qui et illa que legimus fecit: sed ista nec similiter innotes- 
cunt, neque, ut non excidant animo, quasi glares. memorize, crebra lectione tun- 
duntur. Nam et ubi diligentia est, que nunc apud nos esse ceepit, ut libelli eorum 
qui beneficia percipiunt, recitentur in populo, semel hoc audiunt qui adsunt plur- 
ersque non adsuat ut nec illi qui adfuerunt, post aliquot dies, quod audierunt, 
mente retineant, et vix quisquam reperiatur illorum, qui ei quem non adfuisse 
cognoverit, indicet quod audivit. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. 
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the world are not directed to them, and they have not the advan- 
tage of being everywhere published abroad by means of canoni. 
cal scriptures constantly read to the people and acknowledged as 
authoritative. Dr. Mozley’s statement is quite unw arranted, and 
it seems to us gratuitously injurious to St. Augustine. This Fa- 
ther of the Church and Bishop must have had as little good faith 
as good sense, if he did what such a statement implies. In order 
to demonstrate the truth of his assertion that miracles were still 
performed in his day, Dr. Mozley represents Augustine as delib- 
erately producing a Jong list of instances of which “he cannot 
even be said to guarantee the truth,” and the more important cases 
in which “ evidently represe nt no more than mere report, and re- 
port of a very vague kind.” We have furnished the reader with 
the materials for forming an opinion on these points. The judg- 
ment of Dr. Mozley may with equal justice be applied to the au- 
thors of the synoptic Gospels. They certainly do not guarantee 
the truth of the miracles they relate in any more precise way 
than Augustine. Like him, they merely narrate them as facts, 
and he as evidently believes what he states as they do. Indeed, 
as regards comparative fuiness of testimuny, the advantage is al- 
together on the side of the miracles reported by St. Augustine. 
These miracles occurred within two years of the time at which 
he wrote, and were at once recorded with the names of the sub- 
jects and of the places at which they occurred; most of them 
were performed in his own diocese, and several of them in his 
own presence ; some, of which he apparently did not feel sure, 
lhe personally investigated ; he states his knowledge of others, 
and he narrates the whole of then with the most direct and simple 
affirmation of the facts, without a single word indicating hesita- 
tion, or directly or indirectly attributing the narrative to mere 
report. Moreover, he not only advances these miracles deliber- 
ately and in writing, in support of his positive assertion that 
miracles were still performed, but these accounts of them had in 
the first instance been written that they might be publicly read 
in his own church for the edification of Christians, almost: on the 
very spot where they are stated to have occurred. We need 
searcely say that we do not advance these reasons in order to 
urge the reality of the miracles themselves, but simply to main- 
tain that, so far from his giving the account of them as mere re- 
port, or not even professing to vouch for their truth, St. Augus- 
tine both believed them himself, and asked others to believe them 
as facts, and that they are as unhesitatingly affirmed as any re- 
lated in the Gospels. 

We shall not attempt any further detailed reference to the 
myriads of miracles with which the annals of the Church teem up 
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to very recent times. The fact is too well known te require evi- 
dence. The saints in the Calendar are legion. It has been com- 

uted that the number of those whose lives are given in the Bol- 
landist Collection! amounts to upwards of 25,000, although, the 
saints being arranged according to the Calendar, the unfinished 
work only reaches the twenty- fourth of October. When it is 
considered that all those upon whom the honour of canonization is 
conferred have worked miracles, many of them, indeed, almost 
daily performing such wonders, some idea may be formed of the 
number of miracles which have occurred in unbroken succession 
from apostolic days, and have been believed and recognized by 
the Church. Vast numbers of these miracles are in all respects 
similar to those narrated in the Gospels, and they comprise hun- 
dreds of cases of restoration of the dead to life. If it be necessary 
to point out instances in comparatively recent times, we may men- 
tion the miracles of this kind liberally ascribed to St. Francis 
of Assisi, in the 13th century, and vo his namesake St. Francis 
Xavier, in the 16th, as pretty well known to all, although we 
might refer to much more recent miracles authenticated by the 
Church. At the present day such phenomena have almost disap- 
peared, and, indeed, with the exception of an occasional winking 
picture, periodical liquefaction of blood, or apparition of the Vir- 
gin, confined to the still ignorant and benighted corners of the 
earth, miracles are extinct. 


1 Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur; collegit, &c., Jc ines Bol/andus, 
cum contin., Henschenti, 54 vol. fol. Venetiis, 1734—1861. 
















































































































































CHAPTER VI. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION 


WE have maintained that the miracles which are reported afte: 
apostolic days, instead of presenting the enormous distinction 
which Dr. Mozley asserts, are precisely of the same types in all 
material points as the earlier miracles. Setting aside miracles of 
a trivial and unworthy character, there remains a countless num- 
ber cast in the same mould as those of the Gospels—miraculous 
cure of diseases, expulsion of demons, transformation of elements, 
supernatural nourishment, resurrection of dead—of many of which 
we have quoted instances. Dr. Mozley anticipates an objection 
and says: “It will be urged, perhaps, that a large portion even of 
the Gospel miracles are of the class here mentioned as ambiguous ; 
cures, visions, expulsions of evil spirits; but this observation does 
not affect the character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because 
we judge of the body or whole from its highest specimen, not froin 
its lowest.” He takes his stand upon, “ eg. our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension.”! Now, without discussing the principle laid 
down here, it is evident that the great distinction between the 
Gospel and other miracles is thus narrowed to a very small com- 
pass. It is admitted that the mass of the Gospel miracles are of 
a class characterized as ambiguous, because “ the current miracles 
of human history ” are also chiefly of the same type, and the dis- 
tinctive character is derived avowedly only from a few high spe- 
cimens, such as the Resurrection. We have already referred to 
the fact that in the synoptic Gospels there is only one case, re- 
ported by the third Cospel alone, in which Jesus is said to have 
raised the dead. St. Augustine alone, however, chronicles several 
cases in which life was restored to the dead. Post-apostolic mir- 
acles, therefore, are far from lacking this ennobling type. Ob- 
serve that Dr. Mozley is here not so much discussing the reality 
of the subsequent miracles of the Church, as contrastinz them and 
other reputed miracles with those of the Gospel, and from this 
pvint of view it is impossible to maintain that the Gos; els have a 
monopoly of the highest class of miracles. Such miracles are met 
with long before the dawn of Christianity, and continued to occur 
long after apostolic times. 

Much stress is laid upon the form of the Gospel miracles ; but as 





1 Bamnton Lectures, p. 214. 
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we have aiready shown, it is the actual resurrection of the dead. 
for instance, which is the miracle, and this i is not affected by the 
more or less dramatic manner in which it is said to have been ef- 
fected, or in which the narrative of the event is composed.  Lite- 
rary skill, and the judicious management of details, may make or 
mar the form of any miracle. The narrative of the restoration of 
the dead child to life by Elisha might have been more impressive, 
had the writer omitted the circumstance that the child sneezed 
seven times before opening his eyes, and Dr. Mozley would prob- 
ably have considered the miracle greater had the prophet merely 
said to the child, “ Arise !” instead of stretching himself on the 
lody; but setting aside human cravings for the picturesque and ar- 
tistic, the essence of the miracle would have remained the same. 
There is one point, however, regarding which it may be well to 
make a few remarks. Whilst a vast number of miracles are as- 
cribed to direct personal action of saints, many more are attributed 
to their relies. Now this is no exclusive characteristic of later 
iniracles, but Christianity itself shares it with still earlier times. 
The case in which a dead body which touched the bones of Elisha 
was restored to life will occur to every one. “ And it came to pass, 
as they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of 
Moabites; and the) cast a man into the snalehre of Elisha: and 
when the man was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he 
revived, and stood up on his feet.”! The mantle of Elijah smit- 
ing asunder the waters before Elisha may be cited av another in- 
stance,” The woman who touches the hem of the garment of 
Jesus in the crowd is made whole,’ and all the sick and “ posses- 
sed” of the country are represented as being healed by touching 
Jesus, or even the mere hem of his garment.4 It was supposed that 
the shadow of Peter falling on the sick as he passed hada curative 
effect,” and it is very positively stated : “ “nd God wrought mir- 
acles of no common kind by the hands of — aul; so that from his 
holy were brought untce the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
(liseases de parted from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.”° 

The pen which assumes an enormous distinetion between 
Gospel and other iniracles betrays the prevalent scepticism, even’ 
in the Church, of all miracles except those which it is considered 
an article of faith to maintain, If we enquire how those think 
who are more logical ale thorough in their behets in 18 super na- 


2 Εἰρδν a xiii, 21. 
22 Kings i ii, 14, cf. 8. In raising the dead child, Elisha sends his staff to be: 
laic on the child. 
3 Mark v. 27 ff. ; cf. Luke viii. 44 ff.: Matt. ix. 20 ff. 
Ὁ Matt. xiv. 36; cf. Luke vi. 19 ; Mark iii. 10. 
5 Acts v. 15. 


6 7b., xix. 11, 12. 
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tural, we find the distinction denied. “The question,” says Dr. 
Newinan, “has hitherto been argued on the admis.ion, that a dis- 
tinct line can be drawn, in point of character and circumstances, 
between the miracles of Scripture and those of Church history ; 
but this is by no means the case. It is true, inde»d,that the mir- 
acles of S»ripture, viewed as a whole, recommend themseives to 
our reasor, and claim our veneration beyond all others, by a pecu- 
liar dignity and beauty ; but still it is only as a whole that they 
make this impression upon us. Some of them, on the contrary, 
fali short of the attributes which attach to them in general ; nay, 
are inferior in these respects to certain ecclesiastical miracles, and 
are received only en the credit of the system of which they fori 
part. Again, specimens are not wanting in the history of the 
Church, of miracles as awful in their character, and as momentous 
in their effects, as those which are recorded in Seripture.”! Now 
here is one «ble and thcrough supporter of miracles denying the 
enormous istincvion between those of the Gospel and those of 
human history, which another admits to be essential to the for- 
mer as evidence of ἃ revelation. 

Dr. Mozley, however, meets such a difficulty by asserting that 
there would be no disadvantage to the Gospel miracles, and no 
aoubt regarding them involved, if for some later miracles, there 
was evidence as strong, as for those of the Gospel. “ All the 
result would be,” he says, “that we shovid edinit these miracles 
over and above the Gospel ones.”? He denies the equality of the 
evidence, however, in any case. “Between the evidence, then, 
upon which the Gcspel miracles stand, and that for later miracles, 
we see a broad distinction arising, not to mention again the na- 
ture and type of the Gospel miracles themseives—from the con- 
temporeneous date of the testimony to them, the character of the 
witnesses, the probation of the testimony; especially when we 
contrast with these points the false doctrine anc audacious fraud 
which rose up in later ages, and in connection with which so 
larye a portion of the later miracles of Christianity made their 
appearance.’ We consider the point touching the type of the 
Gospel miracles disposed of, and we may, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the rest of this argument. If we loc for any external 
evidence of the miracles of Jesus in any ma.. .«] effect produced 
by them at the time they are said to have occurred, we tind any- 
thing but confirmation of the statements of the Gospels. It isa 
notorious fact that, in spite of these miracles, very few of the 
Jews amongst whom they were performed believed in Jesus, and 
that Christianity made its chief converts not where the supposed 


1 J. H. Newman, Two Essays on Miracles, p. 160 f. 
2 Bampton Lectures, p. 231. 3 7b., p. 220 f. 
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miracies tock place, but where en account of them was alone 
given by enthusiastic missionaries. Such astounding exhibitions 
of power as raisin the dead, giving sight to the blind, walking 
on the sea, changing water into wine, and indefinitely multiplying 
a few loaves and fishes, not only did not make any impression on 
the Jews themselves, but were never heard out of Palestine until 
long after the events are said to have occurred, when the aarra- 
tive of them was slowly disseminated by Christian teachers and 
writers. 

Dr. Mozley refers to the contemporary testimony “for certain 
great and cardinal Gospel miracles, which, if granted, clear away 
all antecedent objection to the reception of the rest,” and he says : 
“That the first promulgators of Christianity asserted, as a fact 
which had come under the cognizance of their senses,the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord fromthe dead is ascertain as anythingin history.”! 
What they rea!ly did assert, so far from being 80 certain as Dr. 
Mozley states, must, as we shall hereafter see, be considered mat- 
ter of the greatest doubt. But if the general statement be taken 
that the Resurrection, for instance, was promulgated as a fact 
which the early preachers of Christianity themselves believed to 
have taken place, the evidence does not in that case present the 
broad distinction he asserts. The miracles recounted by St. 
Athanasius and St. Augustine, for example, were likewise pro- 
claimed with equal clearness, and even greater promptitude and 
publicity at the very spot where many of them were said to have 
been performed, and the details were much more immediately re- 
duced to writing. The mere assertion in neither case goes for 
much us evidence, but the fact is that we nave absolutely no con- 
temporaneous testimony at all as to what the first promulgators of 
Christianity actually asserted, or as to the real grounds upon 
which they made such assertions. We shall presently enter upon 
a thorough examination of the testimony for the Gospel narra- 
tives, their age and authenticity, but we may here be permitted 
so far to anticipate, as to remark that, applied to documentary 
evidence, Dr. Mozley’s reasoning from the contempcraneous date 
of the testimony, and the character of the witnesses, is contra- 
dicted by the whole history of New Testament literature. Whilst 
the most uncritically zealous assertors of the antiquity of the 
Cospels never venture to date the earliest of them within a quar- 
ter of a century from the death of Jesus, every tyro is aware that 
there is not a particle of evidence of the existence of our Gospels 
until very long after that interval—hereafter we shal] show how 
long—that two of our synoptic Gospels at least were not, in any 








i Bampton Lectures, p. 219. 
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case, composed in their present form by the writers to whom they 
are attributed ; that there is, indeed, nothing worthy of the name 
of evidence that any one of these Gospels was written at all by the 
person whose naine it bears; that the second Gospel is attributed 
to one who was not an eye-witness, and of whose identity there 
is the greatest doubt even amongst chose who assert the author- 
ship of Mark ; that the third Gospel is an avowed later compi- 
lation,! and likewise ascribed to one who was not a follower of 
Jesus himself ; and that the authorship of the fourth Gospel and 
its historical character are amongst the most unsettled questions 
of criticism, not to use here any mvre definite terms. This being 
the state of the case it is absurd to lay such emphasis on the 
contemporaneous date of the testimony, and on the character of 
the witnesses, since it has not even been determined who those 
witnesses are, and two even of the supposed evangelists were not 
personal eye-witnesses at 4112. Surely the testimony of Athana- 
sius regarding the miracles of St. Anthony, and that of Augustine 
regarding his list of miracles occurring in or close to his own 
diocese, within two years of the time at which he writes, or, to 
refer to more recent times, the evidence of Pascal for the Port- 
Royal miracles, must be admitted, aot only not to present the 
broad distinction of evidence of which Dr. Mozley speaks, but on 
the contrary to be even more unassailable than that of the Gospel 
miracles. The Church, which is the authority for those miracles, 
is also the authority for the long succession of such works wrought 
by the saints. The identity of the writers we have instanced has 
never been doubted; their trustworthiness, in so far as stating 
what they believe to be true is concerned, has never been in- 
pugaed; che same could be affirmed of writers in every age who 
record such miracles. The broad distinction of evidence for which 
Dr. Mozley contends, does not exist; it does not lie within the 
ΒΟΎΡΘ of his lectures either to define cr prove it, and he does not 
of course commit the error of assuming the inspiration of the 
records. The fact is that theologians demand evidence for later 
miracles which they have not for those of the Gospels, and which 
transmitted reverence forbids their requiring. They strain ata 
gnat and swallow a camel. 

Dr. Mozley points to the life of sacrifice and suffering of the 
Apostles as a remarkable and peculiar testimony to the truth of 
the Gospel miracles, and notably of the Resurrection and Ascen- 








1 Luke i. 1 —4. 
2 We need scarcely point out that Paul, to whom so many of the writings of ihe 
New Testament are ascribed, and who practically is the author of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, not only was not an eye-witness of the Gospel miracles, but never 
even saw Jesus. 
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sion.' Without examining, here, how much we really know of 
those lives and sufferings, one thing is perfectly evident: that 
sacrifice, suffering, and martyrdom itself are evidence of nothing 
excep of the personal belief of the person enduring them; they do 
not prove the truth of the doctrines believed. No one doubts the 
high religious enthusiasm of the early Christians, or the earnest 
and fanatical zeal with which they courted msrtyrdom, but this is 
no exclusive characteristic of Christianity. Every religion has had 
its martyrs, every error its devoted victims. Does the marvellous 
endurance of the Hindoo, whose limbs wither after years of pain- 
ful persistence in vows to his Deity, prove the truth of Brahman- 
ism ? or do the fanatical believers who cast themselves ‘der the 
wheels of the car of Jagganath establish the soundness of their 
creed? Do the Jews, who for centuries bore the tiercest contu- 
melies of the world, and were persecuted, hunted, and done to 
death by every conceivable torture for persisting in their denial 
οἵ the truth of the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, and 
in their rejection of Jesus Christ, do they thus furnish a convine- 
ing argument for the truth of their belief and the falsity of Chris- 
tianity ? Or have the thousands who have been consigned to the 
stake by the Christian Church herself for persisting in asserting 
what she has denounced as damnable heresy, proved the correct- 
ness of their views by their sufferings and death? History is full 
of the records of men who have honestly believed every kind of 
error and heresy, and have been steadfast to the death, through 
persecution and torture, in their mistaken belief. There is noth- 
ing su inflexible as superstitious fanaticism, and persecution, 
instead of extinguishing it, has invariably been the most certain 
means of its propagation. The sufferings of the Apostles, there- 
fore, cannot prove anything beyond their own belief, and the 
question what it was they really did believe and suffered for is by 
no means so simple as it appears. 

Now the long succession of ecclesiastical and other miracles has 
an important bearing upon those of the New Testament, whether 
we believe os deny their reality. If we regard the miracles of 
Church history to be in the main real, the whole force of the Gos- 
pel miracles, as exceptional supernatural evidence of a Divine 
Revelation, is annihilated. The “ miraculous credentials of Chris- 
tianity” assume a very different aspect when they are considered 
trom such a point of view. Admitted to be scarcely recognizable 
from miracles wrought by Satanie agency, they are seen to be a 
continuation of wonders recorded in the Old ‘Testament, to be pre- 
ceded and accompanied by pretension to similar power on the paré 





1 Bampton Lectures, p. 22. 
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of the Jews and other nations, and to be succeeded by cycles of 
miracles, in all essential respects the same, performed subsequently 
for upwards of fifteen hundred years. Supernatural evidence of 
so common and prodigal a nature certainly betrays a great want 
of force and divine speciality. How could that be considered as 
express evidence for a new Divine Revelation which was already 
so well known to the world, and which is scattered broad-cast 
over sO many centuries, as well as successfully simulated by 
Satan ? 

If, on the other hand, we dismiss the miracles of later ages as 
false, and as merely the creations of superstition or pious imagin- 
etion, how can the miracles of the Gospel, which are precisely the 
same in type, and not better established as facts, remain unshaken ? 
The Apostles and Evangelists were men of like passions, and also 
of lie superstitions with others of their time, and must be mea- 
sured by the same standard. Dr. Mozley will not admit that, even 
in such a case, the difficulty of distinguishing the true miracles 
amongst the mass of spurious justifies the rejecticn of all, and he 
demands a judicial process in each case, and settlement according 
to the evidence in that case.’ We might reply that if 
the great mass of asserted miracles be determined to be spurious, 
there is no reason shown for entering upon a more minute con- 
sideration of pretensions, which knowledge and experience ferce 
us ὦ priori to regard as incredible, and which examination, in so 
many cases, has proved to be delusion. Even if the plea, that 
“the evidence of the Gospel miracles is a special case which must 
be decided on its own grounds,” be admitted, it must be apparent 
that the rejection of the mass of other miracles is serious presump- 
tive evidence also against them. 


2. 


It must be confessed that the argument for the reality of mu- 
acles receives very little strength from the character of either the 
early or the later ages of Christianity. “It is but too plain,” says 
Dr. Mozley, “in discussing ecclesiastical miracles, that in later 
ages, as the Church advanced in worldly power and position, be- 
sides the mistakes of imagination and impression, a temper of 
deliberate and audacious fraud set itself in action for the spread of 
certain doctrines, as weli as for the great object of the concentra 
tion of Church power in one absolute monarchy.”? We have 
already quoted words of Dean Milman regarding the frame of 
mind of the early Church, and it may not be out of place to adda 





Bampton Lectures, p. 234 f. 2 /b,, p. 228. 
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few lines from the same writer. Speaking of the writings of the 
first ages of Christianity, he says: “That some of the Christian 
legends were deliberate forgeries can scarcely be questioned ; the 
principle of pious fraud appeared to justify this mode of working 
| | onthe popular mind; it was admitted and avowed. To deceive 


F in ) Christianity was so valuable a service as to hallow deceit 

: itself. But the largest portion was probably the natural birth of 
͵ that imaginative excitement which quickens its day-dreams and 
7 nightly visions into reality. The Christian lived in a superna- 

3 tural world; the notion of the divine pewer, the perpetual inter- 


- ference of the Deity, the agency of the countless invisible beings 


ὃ which hovered over mankind, was so strongly impressed upon the 
1 belief, that every extraordinary, and almost every ordinary inci- 
Ὁ dent became a miracle, every inward emotion a suggestion either 
\- of a good or an evil spirit. A mythic period was thus gradually 
n Κ formed, in which reality melted into fable, and invention uncon- 
68 sciously trespassed on the province of history.”! Whether we look 
he upon this picture or on that, the result is equally unfavourable to 
ng miracles, and « ready explanation both of the earlier and later 
if instances is suggested. We must, however, again recall the fact 
Us, that, setting aside for the present the effect of pious fraud, this 
on , vividand superstitious imagination, which so freely created for 
ree itself the miraculous, was not merely developed by Christianity, 
1 80 _ but was equally rampant before it, and was a marked character- 
nat istic of the Jews. The same writer, in a passage already quoted, 
ust says: “During the whole life of Christ,and the early propagation 
ent of the religion, it must be borne in mind that they took place in 
np- / an age, and among a people which superstition had made so 
familiar with what were supposed tc be preternatural events, 
that wonders awakened no emotion, or were speedily superseded 
me = by some new demand on the ever ready belief. The Jews of that 
period not only believed that the Supreme Being had the power 
ar _ ofcontrolling the course of nature, but that the same influence 
the _ Was possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both good and 
says __ evil”? Between the “ superstition,” “imaginative excitement,” and 
ater 5 6“plous fraud” of the early Church, and the “deliberate and aada- 
be | cious fraud” of the later, we have abundant material for the 
ιοἱ [age “atural explanation of all supposed miracles, without gcing to 
dof such an extreme hypothesis as exceptions to the order of Nature, 
Ἣν ΠΟΥ supposing that a few miracles can be accepted as supernatural 9 
rave MAE. (acts, whilst all the rest must be discarded as human fables. 
ὁ of | ΤῸ 5 certain that throughout the whole period during which 
dda ; miracles are said to have been performed, gross ignorance and 





1 Milman, History of Christianity, iii. p. 4.3. 
21b., p. 85. 
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superstition prevailed, and nowhere more so than amorgst the 
Jews where those miracles occurred. Almost every operation of 
nature was inexplicable, and everything which was inexplicable 
was considered supernatural. Miracles seemed as credible to the 
mind of that age as deviations from the order of nature seem in- 
credible in ours. It is a suggestive fact that miracles are limited 
to periods when almost every common incident was readily as- 
cribed to supernatural agency. There is, however, one remark- 
able circumstance which casts some light upon the origin of nar- 
ratives of miracles. Throughout the New Testament, patristic 
literature,and therecordsof ecclesiasticai miracles,although we have 
narratives of countless wonderful works performed by others than 
the writers, and abundant assertion of the possession of miraculous 
power by the Church, there is no instance whatever, that we can 
remember, in which a writer claims to have himself performed a 
miracle. Wherever there has existed even the comparatively ac- 
curate means of information which a person who himself per- 
formed a miracle might possess, the miraculous entirely fails, and 
it is found only where faith or credulity usurps the place of 
knowledge. Pious men weve perfectly ready to believe the sup- 
posed miracles of others, and to report them as facts, who were 
too veracious to imagine any of their own. Evenif apostles and 
saints had chronicled their own miraculous deeds, the argument 
for their reality would not have been much advanced ; but the 
uniform absence of such personal pretension enables us more 
clearly to trace such narratives to pious credulity or superstition. 

If we consider the particular part which miracles have played 
in human history, we find precisely the phenomena which might 
have been expected if miracles, instead of being considered as real 
occurrences, were recognized as the mistakes or creations of igno- 
rance and superstition during that period in which “ reality 
melted intofable,and invention unconsciously trespassed on the pro- 
vince of history.” Their occurrence is limited to ages which were 
totally ignorant of physical laws, and they have been numerous 
or rare precisely in proportion to the degree of imagination and 
love of the marvellous characterizing the people amongst whom 
they are said to have occurred. Instead of a few evidential mir- 
acles taking place at one epoch of history, and filling the world 
with surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we find 
miracles represented as taking place in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. The Gospel miracles are set in the midst of a series of 
similar wonders, which commenced many centuries before the 
dawn of Christianity and continued, without interruption, for 
fifteen hundred years after it. They did not in the most remote 
degree originate the belief in miracles, or give the first suggestion 
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of spurious imitation. It may, on the contrary, be much more 
truly said that the already existing belief created these miracles. 
No divine originality characterized the evidence selected to 
accredit the Divine Revelation, The miracles with which the 
history of the world is full occurred in ages of darkness and 
superstition, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment. be- 
came more generally diffused. At *he very time when knowledge 
of the laws of nature began to render men capable of judging of 
the reality of miracles, these wonders entirely failed. This ex- 
traordinary cessation of miracles, precisely at the time when their 
evidence might have acquired value by an appeal to persons cap- 
able of appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible if they be 
viewed as the supernatural credentials of a Divine Revelation. If, 
on the other hand, they be regarded as the mistakes of imagina- 
tive excitement and ignorance, nothing is more natural than their 
extinction at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge. 

As an historical fact, there is nothing more certain than that 
miracles and the belief in them disappeared exactly when educa- 
tion and knowledge of the operation of natural laws became dif- 
fused throughout Europe, and that the last traces of belief in 
supernatural interference with the order of nature are only to be 
found in localities where ignorance and superstition still prevail, 
and render delusion or pious fraud of that description possible. 
Miracles are now denied to places more enlightened than Naples 
or La Salette. The inevitable inference frou. this fact is fatal to 
the mass of miracles, and it is not possible tu protect them from 
it. Miracle cures by the relics of saints, upheld for fifteen 
centuries by all the power of the Church, utterly failed when 
medical science, increasing in spite of pevsecution, demonstrated 
the natural action of physiological laws. The theory of the 
demoniacel origin of disease has been entirely and forever dis- 
pilled, and the host of miracles in connection with it retrospec- 
tively exploded by the progress of science. Witchcraft and 
soreery, the belief in which reigned supreme for so many centuries, 
are known to have been nothing but the delusions of ignorant 
superstition. “A l’époque ot les faits merveilleux qui s’y (dans 
les légendes) trouvent consignés étaient rapportés,” asks an able 
French writer, “ possédait-on les lumiéres suffisantes pour exercer 
ine critique véritable et sérieuse sur des témoignages que venaient 
affirmer des faits en contradiction avec nos connaissances? Or, 
on peut assurer hardiment que non. Au moyen-dye, l’intime 
conviction que la nature voit trés fréquemment ses lois interver- 
ties par la volonté divine régnait dans les esprits, en sorte que 
pour peu qu’un fait se présent&t avec des apparences extraordin- 
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aires,on se hatait dele regarder comme un miracle, comme I’ceuvre 
directe de la divinité. Aujourd’hui on cherche au contraire ἢ 
tout rapporter ἃ la loi commune ; on est tellement sobre de faits 
miraculeux, que ceux qui paraissent tels sont écartés comme des 
fables ou tenus pour des faits ordinaires mal expliqués. La foi 
aux miracles a disparu. En outre, au moyen-&ge le cercle des 
connaissances qu’on possédait sur la nature était fort restreint, et: 
tout ce qui n’y rentrait pas était regardé comme surnaturel. Αο- 
tuellement ce cercle s'agrandit sans cesse; et loin d’en avoir 
αὐτά définitivement la limite, on le déclare infini.” In a note 
the writes adds: “On voit par 1a que le nombre des miracles doit 
étre en raison inverse du nombre des lois connues de la nature, et, 
qu’a mesure que celles-ci nous sont révélées les faits merveilleux 
ou miraculeux s’évanouissent.”’ These remarks are equally ap- 
plicable to the commencement of the Christian era. On the one 
hand, we have no other testimony for the reality of miracles than 
that of ages in which not only the grossest superstition and credu- 
lity prevailed, but in which there was such total ignorance of 
natural laws that saen were incapable of judging of that reality, 
even if they desired impartially to investigate such occurrences, 
which they did not; on the other hand, we have the sober testi- 
mony of science declaring such phenomena violations of the 
invariable laws of nature, and experience teaching us a per- 
fectly simple and natural interpretation of the legends regard- 
ing them. Are we to believe ignorance and superstition or science 
and unvarying experience ? Science has already demonstrated 
the delusion involved in the largest class of miracles, and has so 
far established the superiority of her testimony. 

In an early part of his discussion Dr. Mozley argues: “ Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the civilized world, and it is believed 
upon its miraculous evidence. Now, for a set of miracles to be 
accepted in a rude age, and to retain their authority throughout a 
succession of such ages, and over the ignorant and superstitious 
part of mankind, may be no such great result for the miracle to 
accomplish, because it is easy to satisfy those who do not inquire. 
But this is not the state of the case which we have to meet on 
the subject of the Christian miracles. The Christian being the 





1L. F. Alfred Maury. Essai sur les Legendes Pieuses du Moyen-age, 1843, p. 
234 f., and p. 235, note (1). 

The same arguments are employed by the late Mr. Buckle. ‘‘ Hence it is that, 
supposing other things equal, the superstition of a nation must always bear an 
exact proportion to the extent of its physical knowledge. This may be in some 
degree verified by the ordinary experience of mankind, For if we compare the 
different classes of society, we shall find that they are superstitious in proportion 
as the phenomena with which they are brought in contact have or have not been 
explained by natural laws.” Hist. of Civilization, 1867, i. p. 375. 
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most intelligent, the civilized portion of the world, these miracles 
are accepted by the Christian body as a whole, by the thinking 
and educated as well as the uneducated part of it, and the Gospel 
is believed upon that evidence.”' The picture of Christendom 
here suggested is purely imaginary. We are asked to believe 
that suc ceodir. Θ᾽ generations of” thinking and educated as well as 
uneducated men, since the commencement of the period in which 
the adequate inquiry into the reality of miracls became possible, 
have made that adequate i. quir. 2nd have intelligently and in- 
dividually accepted miracles and believed the Gospel in conse- 
quence of their attestation. The fact, however, is that Chris- 
tianity became the religion of Kxrope before men either possessed 
the knowledge requisite to appreciate the difficulties involved in 
the acceptance of miracles, or minds sufficiently freed from igno- 
rant superstition to question the reality of the supposed super- 
natural interference with the order of nature, and belief had be- 
come so much a matter of habit that, in this nineteenth century, 
the great majority of men have professed belief for no better rea- 
son than that their fathers believed before them. Belief is now 
little more than a transmitted quality or hereditary custom. Few 
men, even now, have either the knowledge or the leisure ee 
to enable them to enter upon such an examination of miracles a 
can er-title Dr. Mozley to affirm that they intelligently Kcaept 
miracles for themselves. We have shown, moreover, that so loose 
are the ideas even of the clergy upon the subject, that dignitaries 
of the church fail to see either the evidential purpose of ‘miracles 
or the need for evidence at all, and the first intelligent step to- 
wards inquiry rally been stigmatized almost as 
a crime, 
So far from Dr. Mozley’s statement being correct, it is noto- 
rious that the great mass of those who are competent to examine, 
and who have done 80, altogether reject miracles. Instead of the 
“thinking and educated ” men of science accepting miracles, they, 
as a body, distinctly deny them, and hence the antagonism be- 
tween science and ecclesiastical Chr istianity, and Dr. Mozley 
surely does not require to be told how many of the profoundest 
critics and scholars of Germany, and of all other countries in 
Europe, who have turned their attention to Biblical subjects, 
have long ago rejected the miraculous elements of the Christian 
religion, Such being the case we necessarily revert to the first 
part of Dr. Mozley’s representation, and find with him, that it is 
no great result for miracles to accomplish, merely to be accepted 
by, ‘and retain authority over, a succession of ignorant and super- 
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1 Bampton Lectures, p. 97. 
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stitious ages, “because it is easy to satisfy those who do not 
inquire.” 

It is necessary that we should now refer to the circumstance 
that all the arguments which we have hitherto considered in sup- 
port of miracles, whether to explain or account for them, have 
proceeded upon an assumption of the reality of the alleged phen- 
omena. Had it been first requisite to establish the truth of facts 
of such an astounding nature, the necessity of accounting for 
them might never have arisen. It is clear, therefore, that an as- 
sumption which permits the argument to attain any such position 
begs almost the whole question. Facts, however astounding, 
which, it is admitted, did actually occur, claim a latitude of ex- 
planation, which a mere narrative of those alleged faccs, written 
by an unknown person some eighteen centuries ago, could not 
obtain. If, for instance, it be once established as an absolute 
fact that a man actually dead, and some days buried, upon whose 
body decomposition had already made some progress,! had _ been 
restored to life, the fact of his death and of his subsequent. resus- 
citation being so absolutely proved that the possibility of decep- 
tion or of mistake en the part of the witnesses was totally ex- 
such conclusive evidence be supposed possible in such 
a case—it is clear that an argument, as to whether such an occur- 
rence were to be ascribed to known or unknown laws, would 
assume a very different character indeed from that which it 
would have borne if the argument merely sought to account for 
so astounding a phenomenon of whose actual occurrence there was 
no reliable evidence. 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, that, as the late Professor 
Baden Powell pointed out: “At the present day it is not a miracle, 
but the narrative of a miracle, to which any argument can refer, 
or to which faith is accorded.”2 The discussion of miracles, then, 
is not one regarding miracles actually performed within cur own 
knowledge, but merely regarding miracles said to have been per- 
formed eighteen hundred years ago, the reality of which was not 
verified at the time by any scientific examination, and whose ce- 
currence is merely reported in the Gospels. Now, although Dr. 
Mozley rightly and logically maintains that Christianity requires, 
and should be believed only upon, its miraculous evidence, the 
fact is that popular Christianity is not believed because of miracles, 
but miracles are accepted because they are related in the Gospels 
which are supposed to contain the doctrines of Christianity. The 
Gospels have for many generations been given to the child as in- 
spired records, and doubt of miracles faa ere either never 


2 Order of Nature, p. 285. 














1 Cf. Joan xi. 39. 
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arisen or has been instantly suppressed, simply because miracles 
are recorded in the sacred volume. It could scarcely be other- 
wise, for in point of fact the Gospel miracles stand upon no other 
testimony. We are therefore in this position: We are asked to 
‘lieve astounding announcements beyond the limits of human rea- 
son, which, as Dr. Mozley admits, we could only be justified in 
believing upon miraculous evidence, upon the testimony of mira- 
cles which are only reported by the records which also alone con- 
vey the announcements which those miracles were intended to 
accredit. There is no other contemporary evidence whatever. 
The importance of the Gospels, therefore, as the almost solitary 
testimony to the occurrence of miracles can scarcely be exaggerat- 
ed! We have ulready made an antic: tory remark regarding the 
nature of these documents, to which we may add that they are 
not the work of perfectly independent historians, but of men who 
were engaged in disseminating the new doctrines, and in saying 
this we have no intention of accusing the writers of conscious 
deception ; it is, however, necessary to state the fact in order that 
the value of the testimony may be fairly estimated. The narra- 
tives cf miracles were written by ardent partizans, with minds 
inflamed by religious zeal and enthusiasm, in an age of ignorance 
and superstition, a considerable time after the supposed miracul- 
ous occurrences had taken place. All history shows how rapidly 
pious memory exaggerates and idealizes the traditions of the past, 
and simple actions might readily be transformed into miracles, as 
the narratives circulated, ina period so prone to superstition and 
so characterized by love of the marvellous. Religious excitement 
and reverence for the noblest of Teachers could not, under such 

circumstances and in such an age, have escaped this exaggeration. 

How few men in more enlightened times have been able soberly 

to appreciate, and accurately to record exciting experiences, where 

feeling and religious emotion nave been concerned. Prosaic ac- 

curacy of observation and of language, at all times rare, are the 

last qualities we could expect to find in the early ages of Christ- 

ianity. In the certain fact that disputes arose among the Apostles 

themselves so shortly after the death of their great Master, we 

have one proof that even amongst them there was no accurave ap- 


' Dr. Farrar, winding up the antecedent discussion, says: ‘‘. . . . we arrive 
at this point—that the credibility of miracles is in each instance simply and solely 
ἃ question of evidence, and consequently that our belief or rejection of the Christ- 
1an miracles must mainly depend on the character of the Gospels in which they are 
recorded.” ‘The Witness of History to Christ, 1872, p. 51. It is somewhat singu- 
lar that after such a declaration he considers it unnecessary to enter into the ques- 
tion of the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels, deeming it sufficient for 
his purpose, that Strauss and Renan admit that some portion of these documents 


existed at the beginning of the second century, or earlier, in the country where 
the events narrated took place, 
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preciation of the teaching of Jesus,' and the frequent instances 
of their misunde standing of very simple matters, and of their 
want of enlightenment, which oceur throughout the Gospels are 
certainly not calculated to inspire much confidence in their intel- 
ligence and acenracy of observation. 

Now it is apparent that the evidence for miracles requires to 
embrace two distinct points: the reality of the alleged facts, and 
the accuracy of the inference that the phenomena were produced 
by Supernatural Agency. The task would even then remain of 
demonstrating the particular Supernatural Being by w ‘om the 
miracles were performed, which is admitted to be impossible. We 
have hitherto chiefly contined ourselves to a consideration of the 
antecedent c redibility of such events, and of the fitness of those who 
are supposed to have witnessed them to draw accurate inferences 
from the alleged phenomena. Those who have formed any ade- 
quate conception of the amount of testimony which would be re- 
quisite in order to establish the reality of occurrences in violation 
of an order of Nature, which is based upon universal and invari- 
able experience, must recognize that, even if the earliest asserted 
origin of our four Gospels par | be established upon the most ir 
refragab le grounds, the testimony of the writers—men of like 
ignorance with their contemporaries, men of like passions with 


ourselves—would be utterly incompetent to prove the reality of 


miracles. We have already sufficiently discussed this point, more 
especially in connection with Hume’s argument, and need not 
here resume it. Every consideration, historical and philocophical, 
has hitherto discredited the whole theor y of miracles, and further 
inquiry might be abandoned as unnecessary. In order , however, 
to render our conclusion complete, it remains for us to see whether, 
as affirmed, there be any special evidence regarding the alleged 
facts entitling the Gospel Miracles to exceptional attention. If 
instead of being clear, direct, the undoubted testimony of known 
eye-witnesses free from superstition, and capable, through ade- 
quate knowledge, rightly to estimate the alleged phenomena, we 
find that the actual accounts have none of these qualifications, the 
final decision with regard to Miracles and the reality of Divine 
Revelation will be easy and conclusive. We shall now, therefore, 
carefully examine the evidence as to the date. authorsiip, and 
character of the four Gospels. 
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THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BEFORE commencing our examination of the evidence as to the 
date, authorship, and character of the Gospels, it may be well to 
make a few preliminary remarks. We propose to examine all 
the writings of the early Church for traces of the Gospels. Τῦ is 
very important, however, that the silence of early writers should 
receive as much attention as any supposed allusions to the Gos- 
pels. Wuen such writers, quoting largely from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources, :!eal with subjects which would naturally 
be assisted by reference to our Gospels, and still more so by 
quoting such works as authoritative-—and yet we find that not 
only they do not show any knowledge of those Gospels, but 
actually quote passages from unknown sources, or sayings of 
Jesus derived from tradition,—the inference must be that our 
Gospels were either unknown or not recognized as works of any 
authority at the time. 

It is still more important that we should constantly bear in mind, 
that a great number of Gospels existed in the early Church 
which are no longer extant, and of most of which even the 
names are lost. We need not here do more than refer, in 
corroboration of this fact, to the preliminary statement of the 
author of the third Gospel: “Forasmuch as many (πολλοὶ) have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are surely believed among us,” ὅσο. It is therefore evident 
that before our third Synoptic was written many similar works 
were already in circulation. Looking at the close similarity of 
large portions of the three Synoptics, it is almost certain that 
many 1 the πολλοὶ here mentioned bore a close analogy to each 


1 Luke i. 1. 
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other and to our Gospels, and this is known to have been tie 
cee, for instance, amongst the various forms of the “ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” distinct mention of which we meet 
with long before we hear anything of our Gospels. When, there- 
fore, in early writings, we meet with quotations closely resem- 
bling, or we may add, even identical with passages which are 
found in our Gospels, the source of which, however, is not men- 
ticned, nor is any author’s name indicated, the similarity or even 
identity, cannot by any means be admitted as evidence that the 
quotation is necessarily from cur Gospels, and not from some 
other similar work now no longer extant, and more especially 
not, when in the same writings there are other quotations from 
spocryphal sources different from our Gospels. Whether regarded 
as historical records or as writings embodying the mere tradition 
of the early Christians, our Gospels cannot for a moment be recog- 
nized as the exclusive depositories of the genuine sayings and 
doings of Jesus ; and so far from the common possession by many 
works, in early times, of such words of Jesus in closely similar 
form being either strange or improbable, the really remarkable 
phenomenon is that such material variation in the report of the 
more important historical teachings should exist amongst them. 
But whilst similarity to our Gospels in passages yuoted “by early 
writers from unnamed sources cannot prove the use of our Gos- 
pels, variation from them would suggest or prove a different ori- 
gin, and at least it is obvious that quotations which do not agree 
with our Gospels cannot in any case indicate their existence. 
We shall in the course of the following pages more fully illustrate 
this, but such a statement is necessary at the very outset from 
the too general practice of referring every quotation of historical 
sayings of Jesus exclusively to our Gospels, as though they were 
the only sources of such matter which had ever existed. 

It is unnecessary to add that, in proportion as we remove from 
apostolic times without positive evidence of the existence and 
authenticity of our Gospels, so does the value of their testimony 
dwindle away. Indeed, requiring as we do clear, direct, and 
irrefragable evidence of their integrity, authenticity, and histori- 
cal character, any doubt or obscurity on these points must inevi- 
tably be fatal to theta as sufficient testimony,—if they could, 
under any circumstances be considered sufficient testimony ,—for 
miracles and a direct Divine Revelation like ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity. 

We propose to examine first, the evidence for the three Synop- 
tics, and, then, separately, the testimony regarding the fourth 
Gospel. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CLEMENT OF ROME-—THE EPISTLE OF BARNARAS—THE Pi. STOR OF 
HERMAS. 


THE first work which presents itself for examination is the so- 
called first EKpistie of Clement to the Corinthians, which, together 
with a second Epistle to the same community, likewise attributed 
to Clement, is preserved to us in the Codex Alexendrinus, a MS. 
assigned by the most competent judges to the second halt of the 
fifth, or beginning of the sixth century, in which these Epistles 
follow the books of the New Testament. The second Epistle, 
which is evidently not epistolary, but really the fragment of a 
Homily,! although it thus shares with the first the honour of a 
canonical position in one of the most ancient codices of the New 
Testament, is not mentioned at all by the earlier fathers who re- 
fer to the first ;? and Eusebius,? who is the first writer who men- 
tions it, expresses doubt regarding it, while Jerome* and Photius ὅ 
state that 1t was rejected by the anciexts. It is now universally 
regarded as spurious,® and dated about the end of the second 


1 Anger, Synopsis Evang., 1852, p. xx. f.; Baur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., 
1865, I. i. p. 249; Dodwell, Dissert. i. in Ireneum, 8 29; Grabe, Spicil, Patr., 
1798, i. p. 268; Guericke, H’buch Kirchengesch., 1869, i. p. 145; Hagenbach, 
Kirchengesch., 1869, i. p. 107; Hilgenfeld, Die apost. Vater, 1853, p. 111 f. ; 
Lange, Das apost. Zeitalter, 1854, ii. p. 478; Mayerhoff, Einl. in ἃ. petr. Schrif- 
ten, 1835, p. 195; Westcott, On the Canon of the N. Τ᾿, 1866, p. 155 f. 

2 Dionysius, Cor. in Huseb., H. E., iv. 23; Clemens A/., Stromata, iv. 17, 8 107, 
i. 7, ὃ 88, v. 12, § 81, vi. 8, ἃ 65; Origen, De Princip., ii. 3, 6, in Ezech. 8 ; /renwus, 
Ady. Heer., iii, 8; ef. Cyril, Hieros., Catech., xviii. 8; Epiphanius, Her., xxvii. 6. 

3H. EL, iii, 38, ef. iii, 16. 

4 De Vir. Illustr., § 15. 5 Cod., 113. 

8 Anger, Synopsis Ev., p. xx. f.; Paur, Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 249; 
Bleek, Kinl, N. T., 1806, p. 681; Bunsen, Ignatius v. Ant. τ. 5. Zeit, 1847, p. 95; 
Credner, Peitrage Einl. in d. bibl. Schr., 1832, i. p. 18 f. ; Donaldson, Crit. Hist. 
of Che, Lit. and Doctr., 1866, i. p. 99 ἢν ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. 'l., 1820, i. p. 129, p. 
138 ff. ; Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. Volkes Isr., 1868, vii. p. 520, anm. 3, p. 355 f. ; Grabe, 
Spicil. Patr., i, p. 266 ff. ; @frorer, Allg. Kirchengesch., 1841, i. p. 302; Guericke, 
Gesammtgesch. d. N. T., 1854, p, 221; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. xxx. f. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die ap. Vater, p. 111 ἢ ; Hagenbach, K. G., i. p. 107; Hoyne, Intr. Ν T., ed. 
T'regelles, 1869, iv. p. 382 ; Lange, Das Apost. Zeitalter, 1854, ii. p, 478 ; Larduer, 
Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 28f. ; Lechler, Das apost. u. nachap. Zeital- 
ter, 1857, pp. 442, 476; Liyhtfoot, St. Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 14 f. ; Muyer- 
hof, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 195; Réville, Essais de Critiques religieuses, 1860, p. 62; 
Ritschl, Entst. altkath. Kirche, 1857, p. 286 ; Schott, Isagoge Hist, Crit., 1830, p. 
25, 3, 27, 3; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse betreff. ἃ, Schr. N. 'T. iibers. v. C. Man- 
chot, 1867, p. 4; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 1846, i. p. 448 ff. ; 7hiersch, 
Versuch z. Herstell. ἃ, hit. Standp, Krit, d. neutest. Schr., 1845, p. 440; Die 
irche im ap. Zeit., 1858, p. 347, p. 365; Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcions, 1852, 
P. 177; Westcott, On the Canon, p, 21 f. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 9. 
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century,! or later? We shall hereafter see that many other 
pseucographs were circulated in the name of Clement, to which, 
however, we need not further allude at present. 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of the 
Clement to whom the first Epistle is attributed. In early days 
he was supposed to be the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Philippians (iv. 3),> but this is now generaliy doubted or 
abandoned, and the authenticity of the Epistle has, indeed, been 
called in question both by earlier and later critics.® It is un- 
necessary for us to detail the various traditions regarding the 
supposed writer, but we must point out that the Epistle itself 
makes no mention of the author’s name. It merely purports to 
be addressed by “The Church of God which sojourns at Rome to 
the Church of God sojourning at Corinth ;” but in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the title of “The first Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians ” is added at the end. Clement of Alexandria calls 
the supposed writer the “ Apostle Clement ;”® Origen reports 
that many also ascribed to him the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ;? and Photius mentions that he was likewise said 
to be the writer of the Acts of the Apostles. We know that 
until a comparatively late date this Epistle was quoted as Holy 
Scripture,’ and was publicly read in the churches at the Sunday 
meetings of Christians.'© It hes, as we have seen, a place amongst 
the canonical books of the New Testament in the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, but it did not long retain that position in the canon, 
for although i in the “ epost Canons” Ἢ of the sixth or seventh 


1 Anger, Synopsis Evang. , p. XX, f - E sited auch, a Volkes far. ἦν Vil. p. 330, 
anm, 3, p. 357 f. ; Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 115 ff. ; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, 

p. 286 f. ; ; Scholten, Die alt. Z-ugnisse, p. 4; Schwe ler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 
4149 Westcott, On ‘the C ‘anon, p. 156. 

2 Grabe assigns it to the middle of the third century, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 269; 
81 Lardner thinks th: ΤῈ probable, Works, ii. p. 29. 

3 Hu ebius H. E., iti, 15, 16; Hieron., de Vir. Ill, 15; Photius, Bibl. Cod., 113. 

4 Davidson, Introd. τὴ T., 1868, i. p. 201+ Hilyenfeld Die ap. Vater, p. 98 f.; 
Reuss, Gesch. ἃς heil, Schr N. T., 1864, ἃ 235, Ὁ. 234; Schliemann, Die Clemen 
tinen, 1844, p. 109; Sehwegler, Das nach»p. Zeitalter, ii. p. 125 ff. ; cf. Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 20. 

5 Ammon, Leben Jesu, i. p. 33; δὲ vler, inl. Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. 
Streit., ii, p. 15; Michav lia, Einl. gottl. Schr. N. B., i. p. 34 f.; Baur, Paulus 1866, 
ii, p. 66 ff. : ; Schwegler, Das nachap Zeitalter, ii. p. 125 ff; Vi olkmar, Theol. Jaheb., 
1856, Der Ursprung u. 8, W., p. 64. 

6 Ναὶ μὴν ἐντὴ πρὸς Κορινθίους ἐπιστολῇ ¢ ἀπόστολος Κλήμης, κ΄ TA. 
Strom., iv. 17, § 107. 

7 Eusebius, H. E., vi. 25; cf. Bertholdt, Einl. Scar. A. u. N. T., 1819, vi. p. 
2957 ff. 

8 Quest. Amphil. Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., 1765, xiii. p. 722; Credner, Hinl. N.T. 
1836, i. p. 27. 

9 Lr 8, Adv. rwr., iv. 3; Clemens Al., Stromn., 1. ὁ. 

19 Dicuss Cor. in Buseb. H. i εἶν, 20, ii, 16; Epiphanius, Hee., xxx. 15; Hieron., 
de Vir. ‘ll., 15. 

11 Can, 76 (85) ; Bunsen, Anl, Ante-Nic,, ii. ~. 30; Gieseler, K. G., [. p. 357. 
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century both Epistles appear, yet in the Stichometry of Nice- 
phorus, a work of the ninth century, derived, however, as 
Credner! has demonstrated, from a Syrian catalogue of the fifth 
century, both Epistles are classed among the Apoer vpha.? 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the date at which the Kpistie 
was written. Reference is supposed to be made tu it by the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp,? but, owing to the probable inauthen- 
ticity of that work itself, no weight can be attached to this cir- 
cumstance. The first certain reference to it is by Hegesippus, in the 
second half of the second century, mentioned y Eusebius.* Diony- 
sius of Corinth, in a letter ascribed to him dascuaed to Soter, 
Bishop of Rome, is the first who distinctly mentions the name of 
Clement as the author of the Epistle. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the order of his succession to the Bishopric of 
Rome. Irenzeus® and Eusebius’ say that he followed Anacletus, 
an the latter adds the date of the twelfth year of the reign of 
Domitian (A.D, 91-92), and that he died nine years after, in the 
third year of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 100). Internal evidence® shows 
that the Epistle was written after some persecution of the Romar, 
Church, and the selection lies bet. gn the persecution under Nero, 
which would suggest the date A.D. 64-70, or that under Domitian, 
which would assign the letter to the end of the first century, or 
to the Eee maing of the second. Those who adhere to the view 
that the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians is the 
author, maintain that the Epistle was written under Nero.!? One 
of their principal arguments for this conclusion is a remark oc- 
curring in Chapter xli.: “ Not everywhere, brethren, are the daily 
sacrifices offered up, or the vctive offerings, or the sin-offerings 
and the trespass- -offerings, but only in Jer usalem. But even there 
they are not offered in every place, but only at the altar before 
the Sanctuary, examination of the sacrifice offered being first mde 
by the High Priest and the ministers already mentioned.”!! From 





' Zur. Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 97 ff. 2 Oredner, ib, p. 122. 
ee Bibl. Patr., i, § xiii. ; Hefele, Patr. Apost., p. xxii. ; Hwald, Gesch. 
d. V. Isr., vir. p. 296, anm. 3; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 292; Lumper Hist. 
Theol. Crit, de Vita Scriptis. &e., SS. Patrum, 1783, cap. ii. ΕἼ 

4Ἡ,Ε, ἫΝ 16, iv. 22. 5 Huseb., H. E., iv. 23. 

5 Adv. Her, ; iii. 3, 8 3; Huseb., H. E. V. 6. 

ΤῊ, E., iii. 5, ef. 14, 8H τὴ ii. 15, 34. “9 Ch. i. 

Le Clere, Hist. Ecclés., λιν. 69. N. vi. ; Dowell, Dissert. de Rom. Pont. 
Success, p. 153; Pearson, Dissert. de Savio. et Success. Prim. Rome Episc. Opera 
post. p. 172; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 254 ff. ; Pagi, In Crit. Baronii ad Ann, To 
§3; Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., i. p. 19, § 1x. ; Hefele, Patr. Ap., xviii. f. ; Schenkel, De 
Kecles, Corinth, ., 1838, p. 105f. ; Uhlhor n, in Niedner’s Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol., 
1851, p. 322; Wieseler, Unters. ub. ἃ. Hebraerbrief, i. 1861, p. 3 f. 

1 Oy} πανταχοῦ, ἀδελφοί, προσφέρονταιθυσίαι ἐνδὲ ἐχισμοῦ, ἢ εὐχῶν, 
ἢ πὲρ ἁμαρτίας καὶ πλημμελείας, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ μὸνῃ. κἀκεῖ δὲ 
οὐκ ἐν παντὶ τόπω προσφέρεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπροσθεν του ναοῦ mpcs τὸ 
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this it is concluded that the Epistle was written ‘before the de- 
struction of the Temple. It has, however, been shown that 
dosephus,! the author of the “Epistle to Diognetus” (6. 3), and 
others, long after the Jewish worship of the Temple was at an end, 
continually speak in the present tense of the Temple worship in 
Jerusalem ; and it is evident, as Cotelier long ago remarked, that 
this may be done with propriety even in the present day. The 
argument is therefore recognized to be without value.? Tischen- 
dorf, who systematically adopts the earliest possible or impossible 
dates for all the writings of the first two centuries, decides with- 
out stating his reasons, that the grounds for the earlier date, about 
A.D. 69, as well as for the episcopate of Clement from A.D. 08- 
77° are conclusive ; but he betrays his more correct impression, by 
classing Clement, in his index, along with Ignatius and Poly carp, 
as representatives of the period: “First and second quarters of 
the second century :”* and in the Prologomena to his New Tes- 
cament he dates the episcopate of Clement “ab anno 92 usque 
102.” The earlier episcopate assigned to him by Hefele upon 
most jasufficient grounds is contradicted by the direct statements 
of Lreneeus, Eusabius, Jerome, and others who give the earliest 
list of Roman Bishops,® as well as by the internal evidence of the 
Epistle itself. In Chapter xliv. the writer speaks of those ap- 
pointed by the apostles to the oversight of the Church, “ or after- 
wards by other notable men, the whole Church consenting 

who have fora long time been commended by all, &c.,’7 whicn 
indicates successions of Bishops since apostolic days. In another 
place (Chap. xtvii.) he refers the Corinthians to the Epistle ad- 
dressed to them by Paul “in the beginning of the Gospel” 
(ἐν ἀρχῃ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου), and speaks of “ the most stedfast andancient 
Church of the Corinthians” (τήν βεβαιοτάτην, καὶ ἀρχαίαν Κορινθίων 
ἐκκλησίαν), Which would be absurd in an Epistle written about A.D. 


θυσιαστήριον, M@MOGMOANIEV τὸ προσφερόμενον διὰ τοῦ ἀρχιερέως καὶ 
τῶν προειρημέν ὧν λειτουργ ὧν. Cap. xli. 

1 Antiq., ii, 6, 12; Contra Apion., i. 7, ii, 23. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 84 f, Nov. Test. extra Can recept., 1866, p. 87 
f. ; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. p. 140 f.; Wieseler, Hebraerbr., i. p. 6: Ekker, Disq. 
Crit. et Hist. de Clementis Rom. priore ad Cor. ep., 1854, p. 95; Lipsius, de Clem- 
envs Rom. epist., ἄο., 1855, p. 144 ἡ ; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 24 
f. ; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 409, 1. 

3 He refers in a note particularly to Hefele, Patr. Ap., 1855, p. 33 ff. 

4 -Erstes und zweites Viertel des 2 Jahrh. Clemens v. Rom. Ignatius und Poly- 
carp.” Wann wurden uns. Evangelien verfasst ? 4th Aufl. 1866, p. 20, cf. Ueb- 
ersicht des Inhalts. 

5 Nov. Test. Graece, Lips. Sumpt. Ad. Winter, Ed. septima Crit. min. Proleg., 
Ρ- CXxix, 

6 Cf. Lipsius, Chronologie der rom. Bischofe, 1869. 

7 Tovs οὖν κατασταθέντας ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων, ἤ μεταξὺ ὑφ ἑτέρων ἐλ- 
λογίμων ἀνδρῶν, συνευδοκησάσης τῆς ἐνοιλησίας πάσης. 
«“εμαρτυρημένους τὲ πολλοῖς χρόνοις ὑπὸ πάντων, κ. τ. λ. C, xliv. 
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69. Moreover, an advanced episcopal form of Church Govern- 
ment is indicated throughout the letter, which is quite inconsis- 
tent with such a date. The great mass of critics, therefore, have 
decided against the earlier date of the episcopate of Clement, and 
assign the composition of the Epistle to the end of the first cen- 
tury (A.D. 95-100).1. Others, however, date it still later. There is 
no doubt that the great number of Epistles and other writings 
falsely circulated in the name of Clement may well excite suspicion 
as to the authenticity of this Epistle also, which is far from un- 
supported by internal proofs. Of these, however, we shail only 
mention one. Wehave already incidentally remarked that the 
writer mentions the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the only 
instance in which any New Testament .writing is referred to by 
name; but along with the Epistle of the “blessed Paul” (τοῦ 
μακαρίου Ἰ]αύλου) the author also speaks of the “blessed Judith” 
(Ἰουδὶθ ἡ paxapia),” and this leads to the inquiry: When was the 
Book of Judith written? Hitzig, Volkmar, and others contend 
that it must be dated A.D. 117-118; and if this be admitted, it fol- 
lows of course that an Epistle which already shows acquaintance 
with the book of Judith cannot have been written before A.D, 120- 
125 at the earliest, which many, for this and other reasons, affirm 
to be the case with the Epistle of pseudc-Clement.t| Whatever 





1 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xx. f. ; Bleek, Einl. N. “δ, p. 513, Hebré#erbr. i. 91 f., 
433; Bunsen, Ignatius u. 5. Zeit, p. 95 f., 103 ; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. p. 141 ; 
Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. xix. ; Davidson (A.bd. 100—125), Introd. N. T., ii. p. 508 ; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 110; Eker, Disq. de Clem, 
Rom., &c., p. 99 f. ; awald (a.p. 90—100) Gesch. ἃ, V. Isr., vii. p. 297; Gieseler. 
KG, Li. p. 128 ; Guericke, H’buch. Καὶ. G., i. p. 144 ἐς ; Gundert, Zeitschr. f. ἃ. 
luth. Theol. 1858, h. 4, 1854, h. 1, 3; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 84; Jacobson, 
Patr. Apost., 1863, i. p. xii. f, ; Adstlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 243 f. ; Lardner, 
Credibility &c., Works, ii. p. 24 ff.; Lange, Das apost. Zeit., ii. p. 478; Lechler 
Das apost. u. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, p. 476, p. 387 ; Lipsius, de Clementis Rom., 
&e., 1855, p. 187 ff. ; Chronologie d. rém. Bischéfe, p. 149; Lumper, Hist. Theol. 
Crit. de Vita, &c., SS. Patr., 1783, c. i. ii. 881, 3; Lightfoct, St. Clement of Rome, 
1869, p. 5: J. C. M. Laurent, Clementis Rom. ad. Corinth., 1870; Mayerhoff, 
Kinl. petr. Schr., 1835, p. 77; Meander, Kirch. Gesch., 1848, ii. p. 1136; Reuse, 
Gesch. ἃ, heil. Schr. N. T., 1864, ὃ 235, p. 233 f.; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., τ" 
274; Réville, Essais de Critiques Rel., 1860, p. 62 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p.4; Schliemann, Die Clementiner 409 f.; T’holuck, Hebrierbrief, 3 aufl., p. 2 ff; 
Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. Zeit. p. 338 ff; Téllemont, Mémoires pour servir ἃ 
l'Hist. Ecclés., 1701, ii, p. 557 ff; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 22, note 2; Zeller 
a ar of 2nd century), Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 7. 

2, lv. 


3 Hitzig, Zur Kritik d. apokr. Biicher ἃ. A. T., Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1860, 
τι 240 ff. ; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 362 ff., 1857, p. 441 ff. H’buch. Einl. 
ind, Apokr., 1860, i. p. 278; Greetz, Geach. ἃ. Juden von Unterg. ἃ, jiid. Staates 
u. 8, w., 1866, p. 182 ff; Baur, Lairb. chr. Dogmengeschichte, 1858, p. 82 anm. 

4 Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 287 ff., Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p. 391 f., 
Der Ursprung, p. 64; Baur, Lehrb. ‘chr. Dogmengesch., p. 82, Vorles. chr. Dog- 
mengesch., I. i, », 249; Schoven, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 4; Stap, Etuces sur les 
ΠΡ du Christianisme, 1866, p. 232; Schweg/er, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 
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date be assigned to it, however, there can be no doubt that the 
Epistle is much interpolated. ! 

It is important to ascertain whether or not this ancient Chris- 
tian Epistle affords any evidence of the cxistence of our Synoptic 
Gospels at the time when it was written. Tischendorf, who is 
ever ready to claim the s! ghtest resemblance in language as a 
reference to New Testament writings, states that although this 
Epistle is rich in quotations from the Old Testament, and that 
Clement here and there also makes use of passages from Pauline 
Epistles, he nowhere refers to the Gospels.2. This is perfectly 
true, but several passages occur in this Epistle which are either 
quotations from Evangelical works different from ours, or derived 
from tradition,’ and in either case they have a very important 
bearing upon our inquiry. 

The first of these passages occurs in Ch. xiii., and for greater 
facility of comparison, we shall at once place it both in the Greek 
and in translation, in juxtaposition with the nearest parallel 
readings in our Synoptic Gospels; and, as far as may be,we shall 
in the English version indicate differences existing in the original 
texts. The passage is introduced tins: “ Especially remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake teaching gentleness 
and long-suffering. For thus he said :”*— 


Eeistig, X11. MatrHEw. | LUKE. 


(c) Be pitiful, that ye | v. 7. Blessed are ὑπὸ. vi. 36. Be ye there- 
may be pitied ; | pitiful, for they shall ob-| fore merciful, as your 
tain pity. Father also is merciful. 
(8) forgive, that it) νἱ. 14. Forif yefor-| vi. 37... . pardon 
may be forgiven to you ; givemen their trespasses, and ye shall be pardon- 
ἄο. οὔ, 
(v) as ye do, soshall| vii. 12, Therefore ἈΠ vi. 31. And as ye 
it be done to you ; |things wheisoever ye! would that men should 
would tha. men should | do to you, do ye also to 
'do to you, do ye even so | them likewise. 
'to them. | 





1 Neander, Καὶ. G., 1843, it. p. 1136; Anger, Synops. Evang., p. xx. ; Schweyler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 127 ; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Chr. p. 212 ff. ; Clericus, 
in notis edit, Patr. Apost. ; Cotelier, 1724; Jttig, Bibl. Patr., 1699. 

2 Aber nirgends auf die Evangelien.” Wann wurden τι. s. w., p. 20 f. 

3 Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 27; Davidsen, Int. \. T., ii p. 19 ; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit, and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 148 ff; Zichhorn, Ein], N. T., i. p. 129 ff; Hil 
genfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 104; Jacobson, Patr, Ap., i. p. 55, p. 175; Reuss, Gesch. 
N. T., p. 162; Hist. du Canon des 5, Ecritures, 1863, p. 26 f.; Scholten, Die it. 
Zeugnisse, p. 5; Tischendorf, Wann wurden τι. s. w., p. 20 f.; Zeller, Die Apos- 
telgesch., p. 8; cf. Lardner, Works, ii. p. 31 ἢν, p. 47. 

4... μάλιστα μεμνημένοι τῶν λόγων τοῦ Κυρίου Ἰησοῦ, obs ἐλάλησεν 
διδασκων ἐπιείκειαν καὶ μακροθυμίαν. οὕτως yap εἶπεν. 

5 We use this word not as the best equivalent οἱ ἀπολύετε, but merely to in- 
dicate to readers unacquainted with Greek, the use of a different word from the 
ἀφῆτε of the first Gospel, and from the εἰφίετε of the Epistle, and this system 
we shall adopt as much as pes: ible throughout. 
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MatrHew. 


(6) as ye give, so shall | 


it be given to you ; 


(e) as ye judge, 80 | vii. 2. 


For with what) vi. 37. 


207 





LUKE. 
| vi. 38. . give, and 
it shall be given to you. 
Judge not, 


shall it be judgedto you ; judgment ye judge, ye'and ye shall not be 


(¢) as ye show kind- | 
ness shall kindness be. 
shown to you ; 


(y) with what measure | with what measure ye | 


shall be judged, 


and 


_ judged. 


28. For with the 


ye mete, with the same | mete, it shall be mea- same measure that ye 


shall it be measured to | 
you, 


EPISTLE, XIII. 
(a) Ἐλεεῖτε, ἵνα ἐλεη- 
inte’ 


9 , dg 9 
: (β) ἀφίετε, ἵνα α φεθῇ 
υμιν" 


(v) ὡς ποιεῖτε, οὕτω 
ποιηθηόεται ὑμῖν" 


(δ) ὡς δίδοτε, οἴτως 
Bofinde ται ὑμῖν" 

(ε) ὡς Ἐρίνετε, οὕτως 
κριθήσεται ὑμῖν" 


(ἢ ὡς χρηστεύεσθε, 
οὕτως χρηστευθήσεται 
ὑμῖν" 

(n) ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε," 
ἐν αὐτῷ μετρηθήσεται 





ὑμῖν.1 


Of course it is understood that, although for convenience of com- 


sured to you. 


MATTHEW. 


v.7 Μακάριοι οἱ éden- 
moves ὅτι αὐτοὶ ἐλεῃ- 
γήδονται. 

vi. 14 ‘Edy γὰρ ἀφῆτε 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τὰ 
παραπτώματα αὐτῶν, 
κ.τ.λ. 

vii, 12 Πάντα οὖν 06a 
ἂν θέλητε t ἵνα ποιῶσιν 
ὑμὶν οἱ ανῆρωποι, οἵ- 


| TGS καὶ τἱμεῖς ποιεῖτε 


αὐτοῖς. 


vii. 2 ἐν w@ γαὰρ xpi- 
ματι upivere πριθή- 
δεσθε, 


καὶ ἐν @ μέτρῳ με- 
τρεῖτε μετρηθήδεται 
ὑμῖν. 





_mete withal, it shall be 
| measured to you again. 








LuKE. 
. eo ΄ εἰ 
vi. 36 γένεσῆε οὖν 

οἰκτίρμονες, H.T.A, 


37 ἀπολύετε, καὶ 


Pu it Rie ys 
vi. 31 , καὶ HODGES 5 
θέλετε iva ποιῶδιν 


ὑμὴν οἱ ἀνθρῶποι, καὶ 
ὑμεὶς ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς 
ὁμοίως. 

vi. 38 δίδοτε, καὶ 
δοθήσεται ὑμῖν" 

vi. 37 καὶ m/e UpPLV ETE 
καὶ Ov μὴ κριθῆὴτε" 


vi, 38 τῷ γὰρ αὐτῷ 
MET PW ᾧ μετρεῖτε ὠντί- 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν. 






parison we have broken up this quotation into these phrases, it is 


quite continuous in the Epistle. 


It must be evident to any one 


who carefully examines the parallel passages, that “the words of 


the Lord Jesus ” 
our Gosnels, 


in the Epistle cannot have been derived from 
Not only is there no similar consecutive discourse 


in them, but the scattered phrases which are pointed out as pre- 
senting superficial similarity with the quotation are markedly 


different both in thought and language. 
‘ Sermon on the Mount” 
construction is peculiar and continuous : 


tudes” of the “ 


order that (wa), 


80 (ors) 


In it, as in the “ beati- 
in the first Gospel, the 
“Do: this. fx) os ἴῃ 


”; or, “As (ὡς) yedo.. 


” 


eA The theory of a combination 











1 Cf. Mark iv. 24. Cf. Hom. Clem. xviii. 16. 








































































































































































































































































































































208 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


of passages from memory, which is usually advanced to ex- 
plain fick quotations, cannot serve here, for thoughts and ex- 
pressions occur in the passage in the Epistle which have no 
parallel at all in our Gospels, and such dismembered phrases as f 
can be collected from our first and third Synoptics, for compari- 


son with it, follow the course of the quotation in the ensuing ᾿ 
order: Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, part of vii. 12, phrase without parallel, { 


first part of vii. 2, phrase without parallel, last part of vil. 2 ; or, di 
Luke vi. 36, last p rase of vi. 37, vi. 31, first phrase of vi. 38, ᾿ 
first phrase of vi. 37, phrase without parallel, last phrase of vi. 38, 


β Νᾳ . Ἢ Ww 

The only question with regard to this passage, therefore, is th 

whether the writer quotes from an unknown written source or ai 

om tradition. e certainly merely professes to repe rords 
from tradition. He certain l f to repeat “word 

of the Lord Jesus,” and does not definitely indicate a written ‘hi 


record, but it is much more probable from the context, that he 
quotes from a gospel now no longer extant than that he derives 
his teaching from oral tradition. He introduces the quotation . 
this teaching from oral tradit He introd the quotat \ 
not only with a remark implying a well known record : “ Remem- 
bering the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching, we.” 
δ ᾽ o 


but he reiterates : “ For thus he said,” ina way suggesting careful (i 
and precise quotation of the very words; and he adds at the end: that 
“ By this injunction and by these instructions let us establish ‘ite 


ourselves, that we may walk in obedience to his holy words, 
thinking humbly of ourselves.” ! It seems impossible that the 


















writer should so markedly have indicated a precise quotation of | ὧν 
words of Jesus, and should so emphatically have commended ΞΕῪ 
them as the rule of life to the Corinthians, had these precepts | he sh 
been mere floating tradition, until then unstamped with written the | 
: . The phrase: “ As ye show kindness (χρηστεύεσθε)" shou 
permanence phrase : “ΑΒ ye show ess (χρὴ little 
&e., which is nowhere found in our Gospels, recalls an expression 
quoted by Justin Martyr from a Gospel different from curs, and Ma 
frequently repeated by him in the same form: “Be ye kind and © ἡἰγοῖς 
merciful (χρηστοὶ καὶ υἰκτίρμονες) as your Father also is kind (χρηστός) And y 
and mercitul.”? In the very next chapter of the Epistle a similar oe 


reference again occurs : “ Let us be kind to each other (χρηστευσώμεθα 





αὑτοῖς) according to the mercy and benignity of our Creator.” * { 
Without, however, going more minutely into this question, it is Ϊ Odd 
certain from its essential variations in language, thought and ᾿ς ἐκείνῳ 





order, that the passage in the Epistle was not compiled from our 
Gospels, and we shall presently see that this conclusion is con- Pu. 
firmed by the fact, that some of the expressions which are foreign ΞΕ 





1 Ταύτῃ τῇ ἐντολῇ καὶ τοῖς παραγγέλμασι τούτοις στηρίξωμεν éav- 
τοὺς πρὸς τὸ πορεύεσθαι ὑπηκόους ἡμᾶς τοὶς ὡγιοπρεπέσι λόγοι 
αὐτοῦ, ταπεινοφρονοῦντες. ο. Xiii, 

2 Apol., i. 15, and again twice in Dial. 96. 3 0. xiv. 
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to our Gospels are elsewhere quoted by other Fathers, and there 
is reason to believe that these “words of the Lord Jesus” were 
not derived from tradition but from a written source different 
from our Gospels! When the great difference which exists. be- 
tween the parallel passages in the first and third Synoptics, and 
still more between these and the second, is considered, ib is easy 
to understand that other Gospels, may have contained a version 
differing as much from them as they do from each other. 

We likewise subjoin the next passage to which we must refer, 
with the nearest parallels in our Synoptics. We may explain 
that the writer of the Epistle is rebuking the Corinthians for 
strifes and divisions amongst them, and for forgetting that they 
“are members one of another,” and he continues : “ Remember 
the words of our Lord Jesus; for he said :”? 















EPISTLE, XLV. Martriew. | LuKE. 


Woe to that man ; xxvi. 44. Woetothat) xvii. 1 ..but woe.. 
man by whom the Son | through whom they 
of Man is delivered up ; | (offences) come. 

(it were) well for him if|(it were) well for him 

he had not been bornthan | if that man had not been | 

that he should offend one | born. 

of my elect ; xviii. 6. But whoso) 

. shall offend one of these 
little ones which believe 

(it were) better for him|in me, it were profitable  xvii.2. It were ad- 

(that) a millstone should | for him that a great mill- | vantageous for him 
be attached (to him) and} stone were suspended | that a great millstone 
he should be drowned in} upon his neck, and that | were hanged about his 
the sea, than that he} he were drowned in the|neck, and he cast in 
should offend one of my | depth of the sea. the sea, than that he 
little ones, offend one of these lit- 
| tle ones. 


Mark xiv. 21.... but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is de- 
livered un, (it were) well for him if that man had not been born.... ix. 42. 
And whosvever shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it is 


well for him rather that a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he thrown in the sea. 




































EPISTLE, XLVI. MATTHEW. Luxx. 


Οὐαὶ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ XXVI. 24 οὐαὶ dé r@ , XVIL. 1 οὐαὶ δὲ δὲ οὗ 
ἑκείνῳ" ἀνθρώπῳ ἐκείνῳ δὲ οὗ ἔρχεται. (τὰ σκὰν- 
ὁ υἷος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου δαλα)ϑ 
| παραδίδοται: 













' Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viter, p. 103 ἢ, ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch, p. 8 f., Theol. 
Jahrb., 1848, p. 580 ; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 27, anm. 1; Hichorn, Einl. N. T. i,, 
p. 129 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 5; Hkker, Disq. de Clem. R., p. 60; 
Ἰωνίας Hist, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 148 f. ; Jacobson, Patr. ΔΡ., i. p. 55, 
Le, Cy &e. 
ὁ Μνήσθητε τῶν λόγων Ἰηδοῦ του Κυρίου ἡμῶν, εἶπε yap Ο. xlvi., 
δ The Cod. Sin. and Cod, D. (Beze,) insert πλὴν before οὐ az. 
14 
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ἘΡΙΒΤῚ,Β, XLVI. | MatrHEw. LUKE. 
καλὸν nv αὐτῷ εἰ οὐ καλὸν ἣν αὐτῷ εἰοὺκ 
ἐγεννήθη. ἐγεννήθη ὁ ἄνθρωπος 


ἐκεῖνος. XVIII ὁ ὃς δ᾽ 
Ἅ lad ~ . ~ ” 
M EVA τῶν EXAEXTMYV αν όκαν δαλίσῃ Eva 


μου ὅκανδαλίδσαι' | τῶν μικρῶν τούτων 
τῶν πιστευόντων εἰς XVII. 2 
ἨἘρεῖττον ἣν αὐτῷ | ἐμέ, συμφέρει αὐτῷ λυσιτελεῖ αὐτῶ εἰ 
περιτεθῆναι μιΐλον, ᾿ ἵνα Ἐρεμασθῃ μύλος μύλος ὀνιπκὸςι περίύνκει- 


4 
᾿ὀνικὸς περὶ τὸν τρά- ral περὶ τὸν τράχηλον 
καὶ καταποντισηῆναι χηλον αὐτου καὶ κατα- αὐτου καὶ ἔρριπται 


᾿ποντιση) 
ἐν τῶ πελάγει 
εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν, τῆς θαλάσσης. εἰς τὴν fare σόαν, 
ἢ ἔνα τῶν μικρῶν, Va OHAV δαλίσῃ ἕ vee 
μου δὅκπανδαλίσαι. τῶν μιπηρῶν TOVT@Y. 


This quotation is clearly not from our Gospels, but is derived from 
a different written source. The writer would scarcely refer the 
Corinthians to such words of Jesus if they were merely tradi- 
tional. The slightest comparison of the passage with cur Gospels 
is sufficient to convince any unprejudiced mind that it is neither 
a combination of texts, nor a quotation from memory. The lan- 
guage throughout is markedly different, and to present even a 
superficial parallel, it is necessary to take a fragment of the dis- 
course of Jesus at the Last Supper regarding the traitor who 
should deliver him up (Matth. xxvi. 24), and join it to a fragment 
of his remarks in connection with the little child whom he set in 
the midst (xviii. 6), The parallel passage in Luke has not the 
opening words of the passage in the Epistle at all, and the portion 
which it contains (xvii. 2), is separated fom the context in which 
it stands in the first Gospel, and which explains its meaning. If 
we contrast the parallel passages in the three Synoptics, their dif- 
ferences of context are very suggestive, and without referring to 
their numerous and important variations in detail, the confusion 
amongst them is evidence of very varying tradition? This alone 
would make the existence of another form like that quoted in 
the Epistle before us more than probable. We are not, however, 
without other indications of such a reading as that of our quota- 
tion. Tertullian states that Marcion’s Gospel read the parallel 
passage to the opening of Luke xvii. as follows: “ Conversus 
ibidem ad discipulos, vee dicit auctori scandalorum, expedisse Εἴ, 
si natus non fuisset, aut si molino saxo ad collum deligato preeci- 

itatus esset in profundum,” &c.* This gives the phrase, “it were 
etter for him if he had not been born,’ ρων airy εἰ οὐκ 








1 Cod. Sin. Re D. sad λίθος ilo’ inated of ὕλας: 

2 The Vatican (B.) and Sinaitic, as well as most of the other, Codices put ἕγα 
at the end of the phrase. 

8 Cf. Mat. xviii. 1—8 ; Mark ix. 383—43 ; Luke ix. 46—48, 49—50, xvii. 1—3. 
4 Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 35. 
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ἐγεννήθη ἣ pros ὀνικὸς πετίκειται περὶ τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ, x. τ. Xd.) 
in the same connection as in the Epistle, with some variation 
only of language, and this reading is met with in several codices.' 

Tischendorf, in a note to his statement that Clement nowhere 
refers to the Gospels, quotes the passage we are now considering, 
the only one to which he alludes, and says: “ These words are ex- 
pressly cited as ‘ words of Jesus our Lord ;’ but they denote much 
more oral apostolic tradition than a use of the parallel passages in 
Matthew (xxvi. 24, xviii. 6) and Luke (xvii. 2).”? ΤῸ is now, of 
course, impossible to determine finally whether the passage was 
actually derived from tradition or from a written source, different 
from our Gospels, but in either case the fact is, that the Epistle 
not only does not afford the slightest evidence for the existence of 
any of our Gospels, but from only making use of tradition or an 
apocryphal work as the source of information regarding words of 
Jesus, it is decidedly opposed to the pretensions made on behalf 
of the Synopties. 

Before passing on, we may, in the briefest way possible, refer to 
one or two other passages, with the view of further illustrating 
the character of the quotations in this Epistle. There are many 
passages cited which are not found in the Old Testament, and 
others which have no parallels in the New. At the beginning of 
the very chapter in which the words which we have just been 
considering occur, there is the following quotation : “It is written: 
Cleave to the holy, for they who cleave to them shall be made 
holy,’* the source of which is unknown. Ina previous chapter 
the writer says: “And our Apostles knew, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that there will be contention regarding the name 
(ὀνόματος, Office, dignity 1) of the episcopate.”* What was the writer's 
authority for this statement? We find Justin Martyr quoting, as 
an express prediction of Jesus: “There shall be schisms ‘and 
heresies,” which is not contained in our gospels, but evidently 





' Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viter p. 100 ; Die Evv. Justins, u, s. w., 1850, p. 423; 
Sela Evang. Marcion’s ἃ. 8. w., 1823, p. 188; Thilo, Cod. Apoer Novi 
rest., 1832, i. p. 456; Volkmar, Das. Ev. Marcion’s, 1852, p. 109; Ritse ἊΣ 
Ey, Marcion’s 1846, p. 72. : pisos 

* Diese Worte werden ausdriicklich als ‘‘ Worte Jesu unsers Herrn,” angefiihrt ; 
aber sie verrathen weit mehr die miindliche apostolische Ueberlieferung als einen 
Gebrauch von den vergleichbaren Stellen bei Matthiius (26, 24 ; 18, 6), und Lukas 
ws Wann wurden, u. 5. w. p. 21, anm. 2. - 

δ Γέγραπται γάρ' ““Κολλᾶσθε τοὶς ἁγίοις, ὅτι οἱ κολλώμενοι αὐτοῖς 
ἁγιασθήδονται. c, xlvi., οἷ, 6. xxx. A similar expression occ ἐξ νοῦψα 
see oes Strom. v. 8 ὃ 53. Pe Denne 

‘Kai. oi ἁπόστολοι ἡμῶν ἔγνωσαν διὰ του κυρίου ἡμῶν " 

Play peach μ iG id 4 prov ἡμῶν Inoow 
qeoron τι ἔρις ἔσται ἐπὶ TOV ὀνόματος τῆς ἐπιδκοπῆ. é xliy, af. sly: 
a Ἢ 


*E6ovrar σχίόματα καὶ αἱρέσε:ς. Dial. 6. Tryph. 35, ef. 51. 



































































































































































































































212 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


derived from an uncanonical source,’ a fact rendered more appar- 
ent by the occurrence of a similar passage in the Clementine 
Homilies, still more closely bearing upon our Epistle: “ For there 
shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, heresies, 
desires for supremacy.’ Hegesippus also speaks in a similar way : 
“ From these came the false Christs, false prophets, false apostles 
who divided the unity of the Church.”’ As Hegesippus, and in al| 
probability Justin Martyr, and the author of the Clementine made 
use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or to Peter, it is almost 
certain that these Gospels contained passages to which the words 
of the Epistle may refer.’ It may be well to point out that. the 
author also cites a passage from the Fourth Book of Ezra, ii. 16 
“And I shail remember the good day, and I shall raise you from 
your tombs.”* Ezra reads: “Εὖ resuscitabo mortuos de locis suis 
et de monumentis educam illos,” &c. The first part of the quota- 
tion in the Epistle, of which we have only given the latter clause 
above, is taken from Isaiah xxvi. 20, but there can be no doubt 
that the above is from this apocryphal book,’ which, as we shall 
see, was much used in the early Church. 


2. 


We now turn to the so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas,” another 
interesting relic of the early Church, many points in whose history 
have considerable analogy with that of the Epistle of pseudo- 
Clement. ‘The letter itself bears no author’s name, is not dated 
from any place, and is not addressed to any special community. 
Towards the end of the second century, however, tradition began 
to ascribe it to Barnabas, the companion of Paul.’ The first writer 
who mentions it is Clement of Alexandria, who calls its author 
several 165 the “ Apostle Barnabas ;”* »nd Eusebius says that he 








1 Semie ‘rn, Die apost. Denkwiirdigk. d. Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 390 f.; Hilgen/eld, 
Die Evv. Justins, p. 2382 f., Die ap. Vater, p. 106; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 246, 
. 318 ἢ 
. 2 Ἔσονται VAP, ὡς ὁ κύριος εἶπεν, ψευδαπόστολοι, ψευδεὶς προφῆται, 
αἱρέσεις, φιλαρχίαι' Clem. Hom, xvi. 21; cf. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; Clem, 
Recog. iv. 34, 
3°40 τούτων ψευδοχριότοι, ψευδοπροφῆται, ψευδαπόστολοι, οἵτινες 
ἐμέρισαν τὴν ἕνωσιν τῆς ἐκκγησίας, κ. τ. Δ. Husebius, H. E., iv. 22. 
4 See other instances in Chapters xvii., xxiii., xxvi., xxvii., xxx., xlii., xlvii., &c. 
5 II. Esdras of the English authorised Apocrypha. ᾿ 
6 καὶ ΓΟ ΟΦ ΘΟΙΡΟῚ ἡἔμερας ἀγαθῆς, καὶ ἀναστήσω ὑμᾶς ἐκ τῶν θηκῶν 
ὑμῶν. ο. L. 
ἔ Jacobson, Patr. Ap., i. p. 189 ; Cotelier, Patr. Ap. 1. ο.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 147. 
8 Acts iv. 36, xi. 22 £., 30, xii,, 25, &c. 
9 Stromata ii, 6, § 31, 7, § 35, 20, § 116, v. 10, § 64, of. 15, § 67, 18, § 84, ν. $52. 
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gave an account of it in one of his works now no longer extant." 
Origen also refers to it, calling it a “ Catholic Epistle,’ and quot- 
ing it as Scripture? We have already seen in the case of the 
Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome, and, as we proceed, we shall 
become only too familiar with the fact, the singular facility with 
which, in the total absence of critical discrimination, spurious 
writings were ascribed by the Fathers to Apostles and their 
followers. In many cas2s such writings were deliberately inscribed 
with names well known in the Church, but both in the case of the 
two Kpistles to the Corinthians,and the letter we are now consider- 
ing, no such pious fraud was attempted, nor was it necessary. 
Credulous piety, which attributed writings to every Apostle, and 
even to Jesus himself, soon found authors for each anonymous 
work of an edifying character. To Barnabas, the friend of Paul, 
not only this Epistle was referred, but he was also reported Ὁ 

Tertullian and others to be the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews ;° and an apocryphal “Gospel according to Barnabas,” said 
to have had close affinity with our first Synoptic,is condemned along 
with many others in the decretal of Gelasius.! Eusebius, however, 
classes the so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas” amongst the spurious 
books (ἐν τοῖς νόθοις), and elsewhere also speaks of it as uncanon- 
ical.© Jerome mentions it as read amongst apocryphal writings.’ 

Had the Epistle been seriously regarded as a work of the “ Apos- 
tle” Barnabas, it could scarcely have failed to attain canonical 
rank, That it was higi.ly valued by the early Church is shown 
by the fact that it stands, along with the Pastor of Hermas, after 
the Canonical books of the New Testament in the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, which is probably the most ancient MS. of them now known. 
In the earlier days of criticism, some writers, without much ques- 
tion, adopted the traditional view as to the authorship of the 
Hpistle,S but the great mass of critics are now agreed in asserting 

1H. E., vi. 14, ef. 13. 

ὁ γέγραπται δὴ ἐν τῇ Bapvafa καθολικὴ ἐπιστολῇ x. τ. A. Contra Cels., 
1. 63, ef. De Prineip,, iii. 2, § 4. 

3 De Pudic. § 20; Hieron, De vir. ill. 5. Many modern writers have supported 
the tradition. Cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 175 ff.; Ritschl, Theol. Stud. 
. Krit., 1865, p. 89; Z'hiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 199 ff.; Ullmann, Theel. 
me u. Krit., 1828, p. 377 ff.; Wieseler, Unters tib. ἃ. Hebriierbrief, 1861, :. p. 
32 ff 
§ Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, in Credner, Zur Gescn. des 
ies 1847, p. 215; et. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr, N. T., i. p. 841; @rahe, Spicil. 
’atr., 1. p. 303. 

SH. B., iii, 25, 6H. EL, vie 14 ef. 18, 

' Hieron, De vir. ill. 6, Comment. in Ezech., xliii..19. 

δ Henke, De Epist. que Barnab. tribuitur, authentia, 1827; Gallandi, Vet. Patr. 
Biblioth., 1765, i. p. xxix. f.; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii, p. 13; Du Pin, 
Bibl. des anteurs, &c. i.; Schenkel considered parts to be by Barnabas, with much 
added by others, Theol. Stud. u. Krit,, 1837, p. 652 ff.; Pearson, Cave, and others, 
maintained the authenticity. 
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214 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


that the composition, which itself is perfectly anonymous, cannot 
be attributed to Barnabas the friend and feltow-worker of Paul.! 
Those who maintain the former opinion date the Epistle about 
A.D. 70—73, or even earlier, but this is scarcely the view of any 
living critic. There are many indications in the Epistle which 
render such a date impossible, but we do not propose to go into 
the argument minutely, for it is generally admitted that, whilst 
there 3s a clear limit further back than which the Epistle cannot 
be set,’ there is little or no certainty how far into the second cen- 
tury its composition may not reasonably be advanced. Critics are 
divided upon the point; a few are disposed to date the Epistle 
about the end of the first century 33 others at the beginning of the 
second century ;* while a still greater number assign it to thie 
reign of Adrian (A.D, 117—138);° and others, not without reason, 








L Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xx.; Basnage, Aun. Pol. Eccles., a.v. 50, n. 52 ἢν, Baur, 
Lehrb. Dogmengesch. p. 30 f., anm. Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., 1., i. p. 248 ἢ; 
Bleek, Kin). N. T., 1866, pp. 550, 681 ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 1866, viii. p. 520; Cred- 
ner, Gesch,, N. T. Kanon, p. 119; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., 1724, i. p. 5 f.; ἐδ, Ceillier, 
Hist. gén. des auteurs sacrés et Ecclés., i. p. 498 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 
218; Donaldson, Hist., Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 204 ff., Awald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., 
vii. p. 156 ff.; Gfrérer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302; Guericke, H’buch K. ας, i. p. 143; 
Hase, Lehrb, K. G., 1848, p. 36 ff.; Hagenbach, K. G., i, p. 106, an.1.; Hefele, 
Das Sendschreiben des Ap. Barnabas, 1840, Patr. Ap. p. vii. ff; Horne, Introd. 
N.T. ed. Tregelles, 1869, iv. p. 333; Ittig., Select. Cap. Hist. Eccles., Sec. 1.1. p. 
20; Lechler, Das ap. n. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 482 f.; Lacie: Hist. theol. crit. de 
vita, &c., SS. Patr., 1783, i. p. 149 f.; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, i. proleg. Mosheim, 
Instit. hist. Christ., p. 161, Ménard, Pref. ad Epist. 8, Barnab. cur. L. Dacherio, 
1645, Clericus, Patr. Ap. 1724, i. p. 8 ff.; Miiller, Erkl. ἃ, Barnabasbr., p. 16 ff; 
Michaelis, Ὅλη]. N. T., ii. p. 1398 ff.; Mynster, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1829, ii. p. 
323; Neancer, Κα. G., 1848, ii. p. 1186; Natalis, Hist., Eccles., Sec. 1., c. 12, 2 8; 
Ritschl., Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 254, p. 294; Semler, Hist. Einl. in Baumgarten’s 
Unters. theol. Streitigk., 1763, ii. p. 2 δ᾿; Zillemont, Mémoires, &c., i. p. 414; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 91; Ullmann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., i. p. 
381; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 37 f.; Winer, Bibl. Realworterb. 5. v. Barnabas. 
&e., &e., &e. 

2 Chap. xvi. 

3 Kichhorn, Einl. ΝᾺ T., i. p. 129; Reuss, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T. § 234, p. 232f., 
ef. Hist. de la Théol. Chrétienne au Siecle Apost., 1864, ii. p. 306; Scholten, Die 
alt. Zeugnisse, p. 76; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn, f. ἃ. Ev. Joh., 1866, p. 89; Weiz- 
sticker, Zur Krit. ἃ. Barnabasbr. 

4 Hwald, Die Johan. Shriften, 1862, ii. p. 384; Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 156 ff; 
Hilyenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 36 ἢ; Lech/er, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 482; 
Liicke, Einl. in. ἃ. Offenb. Johan., 1852, i. p. 318; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche; 
p. 55, p. 294; Zhiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 3384; Tischendorf (A.D- 
90-—110), Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 92; Ullmann, Stud. ἃ. Krit., i. p. 381: 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 38; Winer, Bibl. Realwoérterb. s. v. Barnabas ; Zeller: 
Die Apostelgesch., p. 7. 

5 Anyer, Synops. Ev., p. xx.; Baur, Lehrb. Dogmengesch., p, 80 ἢν, anm.; 
Vorles. chr. Dogmengesch., I. 1. p. 248f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 522; Cotelier, 
Patr. Ap., p. ὃ ff; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. pp. 268, 513; Hefele, Patr. Ap. 
Proleg., p. vii. ff.; Sendschr. ἃ. Ap. Barn., p. 141 f.; Horne (tirst quarter of second 
century), Introd. N. T. ed. T'regelles, 1869, iv. p. 333; Adstlin, Der Ursprung 
sypopt. Evv., p. 121; Keim (a.D, 120—130), Jesu v. Nazara, 1867, i. p. 143. 
Lips'us, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, s, vy. Barnabas, 1869, i. p. 372; Δ ον, Erkl; 
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consider that it exhibits marks of a still later period.!’ There can 
be no doubt that it is more or less interpolated? Until the dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic MS., a portion of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” 
was only known through an ancient Latin version, the first four 
and a half chapters of the Greek having been lost. The Greek 
text, however, is now complete, although often very corrupt. The 
author quotes largely from the Old Testament, and also from 
apocryphal works.’ He nowhere mentions any book or writer of 
the New Testament, and with one asserted exception, which we 
shali presently examine, he quotes no passage agreeing with our 
Gospels. We shall refer to these, commencing at once with the 
most important. 

In the ancient Latin translation of the Epistle, the only form, as 
we have just said, in which until the discovery of the Codex Sina- 
iticus the first four and a half chapters were extant, the following 
passage occurs: ‘* Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut scriptum est, 
multi vocati pauci electi inveniamur.”! “Let us therefore, beware 
lest we should be found, as it is written: Many are called, few are 
chosen.” These words are found ia our first Gospel (xxii. 14), 
and as the formula by which they are here introduced—‘ it is 
written,” is generally understood to indicate a quotation from 
Holy Scripture, it was and is argued by some that here we have a 
passage from one of our Gospels quoted in a manner which shows 
that, at the time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, the “ Gospel 
according to Matthew was already considered Holy Scripture.° 
Whilst this portion of the text existed vuly in the Latin version, 
it was argved that the “sicut scriptum est,” at least, must be an 
interpolation, and in any case that it could not be deliberately 
applied, at that date, to a passage in any writings of the New 
Testament. On the discovery of the Sinaitic MS., however, the 
the words were found in the Greek text in that Codex: 
προσέχωμεν, μήποτε, ὡς γέγραπται, πολλοὶ κλητοί, ὀλίγοι Se ἐκλεκτοὶ εὐρε- 
θῶμεν. The question, therefore, is so far modified that, however 
much we may suspect the Greek text of interpolation, it must be 
accepted as the basis of discussion that this passage, whatever its 
value, exists in the oldest, and indeed only («nd this point must 
hot be forgotten) complete MS, ot the Greek Epistle. 








ἃ, Barnabasbr., 1869, pp. 18, 109; Neander, Κα. αἱ, 1843, p. 1133 δὲ; Schnecken- 
hurger, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1859, p. 294; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter., ii, 
Ρ. 40f.; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, 1857, p. 392 ff.; H’buch Einl.in. d. Apocr., 
1863, ii., pp. 290, 376 ἔν, Der Ursprung, p. 143 ff., Die Evangelien, 1870, p. 631; 
Wieseler, Theol. Stud, u. Krit., 1870, p. 289. 

1 Donaldson (later than the first quarter, but before end of second ceatury), 
Hist. of Chr. Lit, and Doetr., i. p. 220 ff. 

2 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit, and Doctr., i. Ὁ. 221 ff.; Schenkel, Theol. Stud. ἃ, 
Krit., 1837, p. 652 ff. 

ὃ Ct. chaps. ii, iv., vi. ix., xii, xvi, &e. 4 Ch. iv, 

ἡ Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 92 ff. 






























































































































































































































































































216 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

Now with regard to the value of the expression “it is writ- 
ten,” it may be remarked that in no case could its use in the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas indicate more than individual opinion, and it could 
not, for reasons to be presently given, be considered to represent 
the decision of the Church. In the very same chapter in which 
the formula is used in connection with the passage we are consi- 
dering, it is also employed to introduce a quotation from the Book 
of Enoch,’ περὶ οὗ γέγραπται, ws ‘Evoy λέγει, and elsewhere (ὁ. xii.) 
he quotes from another apocryphal book * as one of the prophets.’ 
“ Again, he refers to the Cross of Christ in another prophet say- 
ing: ‘And when shall these things come to pass? and the Lord 
saith: When, &ce. : . . ἐν ἄλλῳ προφήτῃ λέγοντι 
: : . : . λέγει Κύριος" «.7.A.” He also quotes (ch. vi.) 
the apocryphal “ Book of Wisdom” as Holy Scripture, and in like 
manner several other unknown works. When it is remembered 
that the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, the Pasto’ of Her- 
mas, the Epistle of Barnabas itself, and many othe}. »hal 
works have been quoted by the Fathers as Holy Scripture, the 
distinctive value of such an expression may be understood. With 
this passing remark, however, we proceed to say that this supposed 
quotation from Matthew as Holy Scripture, by proving too much, 
absolutely destroys its value as evidence. The generality of com- 
petent and impartial critics are agreed, that it is impossible to en- 
tertain the idea that one of our Gospels could have held the rank 
of Holy Scripture at the date of this Epistle, seeing that, for more 
than half a century after, the sharpest line was drawn between 
the writings of the Old Testament and of the New, and the former 
alone quoted as, or accorded the consideration of, Holy Scripture.‘ 
If this were actualiy a quotation from our first Gospel, already in 
the position of Holy Scripture, it would indeed be astonishing that 





" 


1 Enoch, Ixxxix. 6] f., xe. 17. This book is again quoted in ch. xvi. 

2 Cf. LV Ezra iv. 33, v. ὃ. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra Can. receptum, Fasc. ii. p. 75, Die Proph. Ezra 
und Daniel, 1863, p. 70, Die ap. Viiter, p. 47 ; Wiesler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1870, 
p. 290; Miiller, ἘΚ]. ἃ, Barnabasbriefes, p. 272; Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, ii. Ὁ. 
836 ; Hefele, Sendschr. d. Barnab., p. 225 ; Cotelier, Patr., Ap., p. 38; Volkmar, 
H’buch in ἃ. Apocr., ii. p. 24; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 340; 
Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vii. p. 159, anm. 1; Riggenbach, Zeugn. Ev. Joh., p. 87; 
Litcke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., p. 151 f. ; Donaldson. Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p- 
244 ΠΣ Those of the above critics who do not admit that the quotation is absoli- 
tely taken from IV. Ezra, at least fully recognize it to be from an apocryphal 
souce, which is sufficient for our present argument. 

+ Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 28; Mavidson, Introd. N.'T., i. p. 513; Donalds», 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 246; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 7; Hichhorn, Eial. - 
T., i. p. 127; Orelli, Selecta Patr., 1820, p. 5 f.; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théo! ὁ 
1867, p. 364; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 10 ff.; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Ke 
1864, p. 145; Weizsticker, Zur Kr. ἃ. Barnabasbr., p. 34 f.; Volkmar, Der Ur- 
sprung, p. 119, H’buch Einl. Apocr., ii. p. £90 f. 
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the Epistle, putting out of the question other Christian writings 
for half a century after it, teeming as it does with extracts from 
the Old Testament, and from known, and unknown, apocryphal 
works, Should thus limit its use of the Gospel to a few words, to- 
tally neglecting the rich store which it contains, and quoting, on 
the other hand, words of Jesus not recorded at all in any of our 
Synoptics. It is impossible that, if the author of: the “ Epistle of 
Barnabas” was acquainted with any of our Gospels, and consi- 
dered it an inspired and canonical work, he could have neglected 
itin such a manner. The peculiarity of the quotation which he 
is supposed to make, which we shall presently point out, renders 
such limitation to it doubly smgular upon any such hypothesis. 
The unreasonable nature of the assertion, however, will become 
more apparent as we proceed with our examination, and perceive 
that all the early writers avoid our Gospels, if they knew them at 
all, and systematically make use of other works, and that the in- 
ference that Matthew was considered Holy Scripture, therefore, 
rests solely upon this quotation of half a dozen words. 

The application of such a formula to a supposed quotation’ from 
one of our Gospels, in so isolated an instance, led to the belief that, 
even if the passage were taken from our first Synoptic, the author 
of the Epistle in quoting it laboured under the impression that it: 
was derived from some prophetical book.' We daily see how 


difficult it is to trace the source even of the most familiar quota-. 


tions. Instances of such confusion of memory are frequent in the 
writings of the Fathers, and many can be pointed out in the New 
Testament itself. For instance, in Matt. xxvii. 9 f. the passage 
from Zechariah xi. 12-13 is attributed to Jeremiah; in Mark i. 2, 
quotation from Malachi iii, 1 is ascribed to Isaiah. In 1 Corin- 
thians ii. 9, a passage is quoted as Holy Scripture which is not 
found in the Old Testament at all, but whic’ is taken, as Origen 
and Jerome state, from an apocryphal work, “The Revelation of 
Elias,”* and the passage is similarly quoted by the so-called Epis- 
tle of Clement to the Corinthians (xxxiv). Then in what prophet 
did the author of the first Gospel find the words (xiii. 35): “That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet,3saying: I 
will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things which have 
been kept seeret from the foundation of the world”? 


1 Orelli, Selecta Patr., p.; Weizsticker, Zur Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. ; Scholten, 
Die ilt, Zeugnisse, p. 10 f.; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 145; Hilgenfeld, 
Ἐπ Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70; Volkmar, H’buch Einl, Apocr., ii., p. 290 f. 

2 Origen, Tract. xxxv., 8 17 in Matth. ; Hieron. ad Isaiw, Ixiv., Epist. ci. ; cf. 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr., N. T., i. p. 3425, Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 102 ; Jacob- 
ton, Patr., Ap., i. p. 126 f. ; Scholten, Die alt Zeugnisse, p. 11. 

3 Tn the Cod. Sinaiticus a later hand has here inserted ‘ Isaiah.” 
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218 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Orelli,! afterwar?s followed by many others,’ suggested that the 
quotation was probably i intended for one in IV Ezra viii. 3: “Nam 


multi creati sunt, pauci autem salvabuntur.”® “For many are 


created, but few shall be saved.” Bretschneider proposed as an 
emendation of the passage in Ezra the substitution of “ vocuti” 
for “creati,’ but, however plausible, his argument did not meet 
with much favour‘ Along with this passage was also suggested 
a similar expression in IV Ezra ix. 15: “ Plures sunt qui pereunt, 
quam qui salvabuntur.” “There are more who perish than who 
shall be saved.”> The Greek of the three passaves may read as 
follows :— 
Mat. xxii. 14. Πολλοὶ γάρ εἰδιν Ἐλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί. 


Ep. Bar. iv. Πολλοὶ κλητοί, ὀλιγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί. 
“sya, viii. 3 Πολλοὶ yo ἐγεννήπνονσιν, ὀλίγοι δὲ σωθήσονται. 


The.. wn be no doubt that the sense of the reading in IV. Ezra 
is exactly that of the Epistle, and for the rest, we must not forget 
that the original Greek ® is lost, and that we are wholly dependent 
on the translations and versions extant, regarding whose nnmer- 
ous variations and great corruption there are no differences of 
opinion. We have, therefore, no certainty as to the Greek text 
which the authors of the Epistle and of the first Gospel may have 
had before them, and the sense of the passage with its contents 
must, therefore, have all the greater weight. 

On examining the passage as it occurs in our first Synoptic, we 
are at the very outset struck by the singular fact, that this short 
saying appears twice in that Gospel with a different context, and 
in each case without any propriety of application to what precedes 
it, whilst it is not found at all ia either of the other two Synop- 
tics. The first time we meet with it is at the close of the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard.’ The householder engages the 
labourers at different hours of the day, and pays those who had 
worked but one hour the same wages as those who had borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and the reflection at the close is, xx. 





1 Selecta Patr., p, 5. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra u. Dan., p. 61 f., cf. Zeitschr. wiss, Theol, 1868, p. 
32; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, aufl. 5, p. 55; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 1}; 
ef. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 116 ; H’buch πη]. Apocr., ii. p. 105; Weizstcker, 
Zur. Kr. Barnabasbr., p. 34. 

3 Cf. Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr. ii. p. 105. 

4 Cf. Miller, Erkl. ἃ, Barnabasbr., p. 127; Liicke, Kinl. Offenb. Joh., 1852, p. 
153 f. 

5 We might also point to the verse x. 97,‘* For thou art blessed above many, and 
art called near co the Most High, and so are but few.” “Τὰ enim beatus es pre 
multis, et vocatus es apud Altissimum, sicut et pauci.’ 

6 Volkmar, H’buch Ein]. Apocr,, ii. p. 279, p. sca Fritzsche, Exeg. H’buch, i. 
p. 10 ff; Hilyenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra τ Dan., p. 81, 

7 Matt. xx. v—-16, 
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16: “ Thus the last shall be first and the first last; for many are 
called but few chosen.” It is perfectly evident that neither of 
these sayings, but especially not that with which we are concerned, 
has any connection with the parable at all. There is no questicn 
of many or few, or of selection or rejection ; all the labourers are 
engaged and paid alike. If there be a moral at all to the parable, 
it is the justiticat.on of the master: “Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with wine own?” . It is impossible to imagine a say- 
iag more irrelevant to its context than “ many are called but few 
chosen,” in such a place. The passage occurs again (xxii. 14) in 
connection with the parable of the king who made a marriage for 
his son. The guests who are at first invited refuse to come, and 
are destroyed by the king’s armies; but the wedding is neverthe- 
less “furnished with guests” by gathering together as many as 
are found in the highways. A new episode coramences when the 
king came in to see the guests (v. 11). He observes a man there 
who has not on a wedding garment, and he desires the servents 
to (v. 13) “ Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the dark- 
ness without,” where “there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ;’’ and then comes our passage (v. 14): “For many are called 
but few chosen.” Now, whether applied to the first or to the latter 
part of the parable, the saying is irrelevant. The guests first called 
were in fact chosen as much as the last, but themselves refused to 
come, and of all those who, being “called” from the highways and 
byways, ultimately furnished the wedding with guests in their 
stead, only one was rejected. It is clear that the facts here dis- 
tinctly contradict the moral that “few are chosen.” In both 
places the saying is, as it were, “ dragged in by the ear.” On 
examination, however, we find that the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament omit the sentence from Matthew xx. 16. It is neither 
found in the Sinaitic nor Vatican codices, and whilst it has 
not the support of the Codex Alexandrinus, which is defec- 
tive at the part, nor of the Dublin rescript (z), which omits 
it, many other MSS. are alsu without it. The total irrelevaney 
of the saying to its context, its omission hy the oldest authorities 
from Matthew xx. 16, where it appears in later MSS., and its total 
absence from both of the other Gospels, must at once strike every- 
one as peculiar, and as very unfortunate, to say the least of it, for 
those who make extreme assertions with regard to its supposed 
quotation by the Epistle of Barnabas. Weizacker, with great pro- 
bability, suggests that in this passage we have merely a well- 
known proverb, which the author of the first gospel has introduced 





' This is not the place to criticize the expectation of finding a wedding garment 
on a guest hurried in from highways and byways, or the punishment inflicted for 
such an offence, as questions affecting the character of the parable. 
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into his work from some uncanonical or other source, and placed 
in the mouth of Jesus.' Certainly under the circumstances it can 
scarcely be maintained in its present context as a historical saying 
of Jesus. Ewald, who naturally omits it from Matthew xx. 16, 
ascribes the parable xx. 1—46 as well as that xxii. 1—14, in which 
it stands, originally to the Spruchsammlung? or collection of dis- 
courses, out of which, with intermediate works, he considers that 
our first Gospel was composed.’ However, this may be, there is, 
it seems to us, every reason for believing that it was not originally 
a part of these parables, and that it is not in that sense historical ; 
and there is, therefore, no ground for asserting that it may not 
either have been derived from the original text of TV Ezra by the 
Gospel, or by both from some older works from which also it may 
have come into the “Epistle of Barnabas.” 

In the IV. Book of Ezra the saying is perfectly in keeping with 
its context, and, as we shall see, with the context of the Epistle. 
In IV. Ezra vii. the angel discourses with Ezra of God’s dealings 
with man, and more especially witu Israel, and of the difficulty of 
securing salvation. He speaks in parables(v. 3—5). The sea is wide 
and deep, but if the entrance to it be narrow like a river, a man 
must go through the narrow to the wide (v. 6—9). A city built in 
broad plain is full of good things, but can only be approached by 
one narrow path, by which only one man can pass at a time, beset 
by dangers on either hand. If this city be given to a man for his 
inheritance, must he not pass the danger set before it in order to 
obtain the inheritance ? v. 10, “ And I said: It is so Lord.” Then 
said he unto me: “ Even so is Isvael’s portion.” And then he goes 
on to say that God made the world for Israel, and to describe the 
consequences of Adam’s fall, laying down in various forms the 
maxim that man must labour to enter into the inheritance. v. 20, 
“For there be many that perish in this life, because they despise 
the law of God that is set before them,” and deny his covenants. 
Then Ezra points out that (v. 36 ff) Abraham and Moses, Samuel, 
David, Elias, and Ezechias, prayed for others at various times, 
“and the righteous have prayed for the ungodly; wherefore,’ he 
asks, “shall it not be so known also ?” The angel answers at much 
length, and after describing the final judgment of God, the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and the blessedness of the just, he winds up 
with the statement regarding the fuiure life (v. 59): “ For this is 
life whereof Moses spake unto the people while he lived, saying, 
Choose thee life, that thou mayest live (v. 63), Nevertheless they 
believed not him, nor yet the prophets after him, no nor me, which 





1 Zur Kr. des Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. 
2 Die drei ersten ivv., 1850. 3 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. ii. 1849, p. 191 ff. 
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have spoken unte them,” &e. Ezra replies that he knows God is 
gracious and merciful, for if he did not forgive (v. 70), “ There 
should be very few left peradventure in an innumerable multitude 
(ch, vill. 1). And he answered me, saying, the Most High hath 
made this world for many, but the world to come for few (v. 2). 
I will tell thee a similitude, Esdras; As when thou askest the 
earth, it shall say unto thee, that it giveth much mould whereof 
earthen vessels are made, but little dust that gold cometh of: even 
so is the course of this present world (v. 3). There be many 
created, but few shall be saved.” In the Epistle of Barnabas (ch. iv.) 
the author commences by an exhortation to flee from iniquity and 
set our affection on the world to come, seeing that the final judg- 
ment is at hand; and he quotes the book of Enoch: “ For on 
account of this the Lord has cut short the times and the days, 
that his Beloved may hasten; and He will come to His inherit- 
ance.” After some other passages on the latter times, he warns 
those whom he addresses not to deceive themselves, saying that 
“the covenant was both theirs (Israel’s) and ours,” for they finally 
lost it after Moses had already received it. After enlarging on 
this, and on the conduct which should be adopted in view of the 
last days, the writer winds up: “The Lord will judge the world 
without respect of perscns. Each will receive as he has done, 
&e., ke. But give heed to this, my brethren, the more, when 
ye perceive that after such great signs and wonders wrought in 
Israel they were thus abandoned. Let us, therefore, beware lest 
we should be found as it is written: Many are called but few are 
chosen.” Now the saying here is not employed in any connection 
similar to the parables with which it is associated in our Gospel, 
but on the other hand it is decidedly and markedly employed in 
the same spirit as in IV Ezra, and with similar context. It is 
almost impossible, in view of all the circumstances, to avoid the 
conclusion that the Epistle either quotes from a form of Ezra, or 
from an original work from which the author of that apocalyptic 
writing derived it, and that not only it was not quoted from our 
Synoptic, but that the saying is not rightfully part of that Gospel 
at all, but has been introduced thither without reason or propriety 
from some other work. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the author of 
the Epistte quotes other passages from IV Ezra, and that the 
work ‘vas much used by the early Christians. We have already 
inentioned that it is quoted in the so-called Epistle of’ Clement to 
the Corinthians. In ch. xii. of the Epistle of Barnabas, the fol- 
lowing passage, to which we have partially referred, occurs: “In 
like manner he refers to the cross in another prophet, saying: 
‘And when shall these things come to pass?’ And the Lord 
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saith, ‘ When a tree shall be bent and arise, and when blood shall 
flow out of wood’”! In IV Ezra we find (ch. iv. 33) “And when 
shall these things come. to pass ?” (ch. v. 5.) “ And blood shall drop 
out of wood, &.”? It is to be regretted that we no longer have 
the original of 1V Ezra, but the quotation so far cur responds per- 
fectly with the passage above, and was evidently derived from it. 
Although there is no similar phrase to: “ When a tree shall be 
bent and arise,’ in our text, it may have originally existed, or 
have been added from some other apocryphal book no longer ex- 
tant. There is, however, another passage which deserves to be 
mentioned. The E pistle has the following quotation: “ Again, I 
will show thee how, in regard to us, the Lord saith, He made a 
new creation in the last times. The Lord saith: Behold [ make 
the first as the last.” Now even Tischendorf does not pretend 
that this is a quotation of Matth. xx. 16,5 “Thus the last shall 
be first and the first last,” (οὕτως ἔσονται οἱ ἔσχατοι καὶ οἱ πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι) 
the sense of which is quite different. The application of the say- 
ing in this place in the first Synoptic Gospel is evidently quite 
false, and depends merely on the rmg of words and not of ideas. 
Strange to say it is not found in either of the other Gospels, but, 
like the famous phrase which we have been considering, it never- 
theless appears twice, quite irrelevantly, in two places of the first 
Gospel. In xix. 30 it is quoted again with slight variation : “But 
many first shall be last and last first’ (πολλοὶ δὲ ἕσονται πρῶτοι ἕσχατοι 
καὶ ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι), but without relevancy to the context. Now it 
will beremembered that at xx. 16 it occurs in several MSS. in connec- 
tion with “ Many are called but few are chosen,” although the < Idest 
codices omit the latter passage, and the separate quotation of 
these two passages by the author of the Epistle, with so marked 
a variation in the second, renders it almost certain that he found 
both in the source from which he quotes. The irrelevant use 
made of both in the Gospel seems clearly to indicate that they 
were introduced into it from some other work, without pores 





1 Ὁμοίως πάλιν περὶ tov 6ravpov ὁρίζει ἐν ἄλλῳ προφήτη ΡΩΝ 
Καὶ πότε ταῦτα συντελεσθήσεται ; 3, Aéy et κύριος" Ὅταν ξύλον κλιθῃ 
καὶ ἀναστῇ, καὶ ὅταν ἐκ ξύλου αἷμα, δὅταϑῃ. οα. xii. 

2 Quando hec? . .. et de ligno sanguis stillabit. Volkmar, H’buch Einl. 
Apocr., ii. p. 18, p. 24; cf. Habakkuk, ii. 11, 

ὃ Miiller, Erkl. τ Barnabasbr., p. 272, ef. 271; Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., 
ii, p. 24; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. ‘Lit. and Doctr., i i. p. 229; Hilgenfeld, N.'t. ex- 
tra can. recept. Fasc., ii. p. 75, Die ἄρ τ Ezra ἃ. γεν .» Ὁ. 70; Credner, Beitriige, 
i, p. 28; Holtzmann, Zeitscha. Wiss. Theol., 1871, ΜΕΥ Hefele, Sendschr. ἃ. 

arn., p. 225; Wieseler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1770, io 290 ; cf. Hwald, Gesch. d. 
Volkes Isr., vii. " 159, anm. 1. 

4 Πάλιν Got πιδείξω, πῶς πρὸς ἡμᾶς λέγει κύριος" δευτέραν π TAQ 
én) ἐσχάτων ἐποίηόεν. λέγει nbpios “loovd, ποιῶ τὰ ἔσχατα WSs TH 
πρῶτα. ο. Vi. 

5 Canon Westcott does not make any reference to it either, 
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understanding of their connection, The passage in the Epistle is 
referred by many also to IV Ezra, v. 42, but we quote the pre- 
ceding and following verses, for the sake of showing the context: 
(ν. 41) “ And I said, Behold, Lord, yet art thou nigh unto them 
that be reserved till the end: and what shall they do that have 
been before me, or we that be now, or they that shall come after 
us?” (v. 42) “ And he said unto me, I will liken my judgment 
unto a ring; like as there is no slackness of the last, even so 
there is no swiftness of the first. (v. 43) So I answered and said : 
Couldest thou not make those that have been"made, and be now, 
and that are to come, at once, &e., &e.” Without dwelling on 
this, the passage clearly is not referable to our first Gospel. We 
have, however, more than sufficiently considered, the famous 
“Many are called, ὅσο. We believe that the passage was most 
certainly not quoted from our Synoptic. Supposing, however, 
for the sake of argument, that it might have been derived from 


-the Gospel, what would that do towards proving its authenticity 


or veracity ? No Gospel is named, and no author indicated ; and 
even assuming it to have been derived from the first Gospel, no- 
thing but its mere existence could thence be inferred. But even 
this inference would be unwarrantable from such evidence, for 
supposing the saying to be historical, which those who quote the 
Gospel as evidence for miracles must maintain, the mere quotation 
of a historical saying without indication of source, which might 
equally have been found in a dozen other works then extant, 
could not form proof even of the existence of any one special 
Gospel 

There can be no doubt that many Scriptural texts have crept 
into early Christian writings which originally had no place there ; 
and where attendant circumstances are suspicious, it is always 
well to remember the fact. An instance of the interpolation of 
which we speak is found in the “ Epistle of Barnabas.” In one 
place the phrase: “Give to every one that asketh of thee” 
(μαντὶ 7 αἱτοὖντὶ τε didov)! occurs, not as a. quotation, but merely 
woven into the Greek text as it existed before the discovery of 
the Sinaitic MS. This phrase is the same as the precept in Luke 
vi. 30, although it was argued by some that, as no other trace of 
the third Gospel existed in the Epistle, it was more probably an 
alteration of the text of Matth. v.42. Omitting the phrase from 
the passage in the Epistle, the text read as follows: “Thou shalt 
not hesitate to give, neither shalt thou murmur when thou givest 
bgchwed so shalt thou know who is the good Recompenser of the 
reward.” The supposed quotation, inserted where we have left a 
blank, really interrupted the sense and repeated the previous in- 


1 Ch, xix. 
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junction. The oldest MS., the “Codex Sinaiticus,” omits the 
quotation, and so ends the question, but it is afterwards inserted 
by another hand. Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the relation 
of the passage to the Gospel, Lad added the words in the margin 
as a gloss, and they afterwards found their way into the text. Th 
this wuy very many similar glosses have crept into the text which 
they were originally intended to illustrate. 

Tischendorf, who does not allude to this, lays much stress upon 
the following passage : “ But when he selected His own apostles, who 
should preach His Gospel,who were sinners above all sin, in order 
that He might show that He came not to call the righteous but 
sinners, then He manifested Himself to be the Son of God.”! We 
may remark that, in the common Greek text, the words “ to re- 

entance ” were inserted after “ sinners,” but they are not found in 
the Sinaitic MS. In like manner, many Codices insert them in 


Matth. ix. 13 and Mark ii. 17, but they are not found in some of 


the oldest MSS., and are generally rejected. Tischendorf considers 
them a later addition both to the text of the Gospel and of the 
Kpistle.2 But this very fact is suggestive. It is clear that a 
supposed quotation has been deliberately adjusted to what was 
considered to be the text of the Gospel. Why should the whole 
phrase not be equally an interpolation? We shall presently see 
that there is reason to think that it is so. Although there is no 
quotation in the passage, who, asks Tischendorf,? could mistake 
the words as they stand in Matthew ix. 13, “ For I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners?” Now this passage is reterred to 
by Origen in his work against Celsus, in a way which indicates 
that the supposed quotation did not exist in his copy. Origen 
says: “ And as Celsus has called the Apostles of Jesus infamous 
men, saying that they were tax-gatherers and worthless sailors, we 
have to remark on this, that, &..... Now in the Catholic 
Epistle of Barnabas from which, perhaps, Celsus derived the state- 
ment that the Apostles were infamous and wicked men, it is 
written that ‘ Jesus selected his own Apostles, who were sinners 
above all sin,’ ”* —and then he goes on to quote the expression of 
Peter to Jesus (Luke v. 8), and then 1 Timothy i. 15, but he no- 
where refers to the supposed quotation in the Epistle. Now, if 
we read the passage without the quotation, we have: “ But when 
he selected his own Apostles who should preach his Gospel, who 











1 Ὅτε δὲ τοὺς ἐδίους ἀποστόλους τους μέλλοντας κηρύσσειν τὸ εὐαγ- 

γέλιον αὐτοῦ ἐξελέξατο, ὄντας ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἀνομωτέρουξ, 
ἵνα δείξῃ, ὅτι οὐκ ἤλθεν καλέσαι δικαίους, ἀλλὰ ἁμαρτωλοὺς, τότε 
ἐφανέρωόδεν ἑαυτὸν εἷναι υἱὸν θεοῦ. c. ν. 

2 Wann wurden ἃ. 5. w., p. 86, anm. 1. 


3 1b. p. 96. 4 Contra Cels., i. 63. 
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were sinners above all sin. .... .. then he manifested himself 
to be the Son of God.” Here a pious seribe very probably added 
in the margin the gloss : “in order that he might show that he 
came not to call the righteous but sinners,” to “explain the pas- 
sage, and as in the case of the phrase: “Give to every one that 
usketh of thee,” the gloss became subsequently incorporated with 
the text. The Epistle, however, goes on to give the only ex- 
planation which the author intended, and which clashes with 
that of the seribe. “For if he had not come in the flesh, how 
could men have been saved by beholding him? Seeing that look- 
ing on the sun that shall cease to be, the work of his hi ands, they 
have not even power to endure his rays. Accordingly, the Son 
of Man came in the flesh for this, that he might bring to a head 
the number of their sins who had persecuted to death his 
prophets.”! 

The argument of Origen bears out this view, for he does not at 
all take the explanation of the gloss as to why Jesus chose his 
disciples from such a class, but he reasons: “ What is there 
strange, therefore, that Jesus being minded to manifest to the 
race of men his power to heal souls, should have selected infamous 
and wicked men, and should have elevated them so far, that they 
became a pattern of the purest virtue to those who were brought 
by their persuasion to the Gospel of Christ.2- The argument, both 
οἵ the author of the Epistle and of Origen, is different from that 
suggested by the phrase under examination, and we consider it a 
were gloss introduced into the text; which, as the εἰς μετάνοιαν 
shows, has in the estimation of Tischendorf himself, been de- 
liberately altered. Even if it originally formed part of the text, 
however, it would be wrong to affirm that it affords any proof’ of 
the use or existence of the first Gospel. The words of Jesus in 
Matt. ix. 12—14, evidently belong to the oldest tradition of the 
Gospel, and, in fact, Ewald ascribes them, apart from the remain- 
der of the chanter , originally to the Spr uchsammlung, from which, 
with two intermediate books, he considers that our present Mat- 
thew was composed.? Nothing can be more certain than that 





1 Ei γὰρ μὴ ἦλθεν ἐν σαρΝ, πῶς ἂν ἐἐσωθηδσαν οἱ ἄνθρωποι βλὲποντὲς 
αὐτόν ; ὅτι τὸν μέλλοντα un εἶναι ἥλιον, ἔργον τῶν χειρω“" αιτουΐ 
ὑπάρχοντα, ἐμβλέποντες οὐκ ἐόχυουσιν εἰς ταὶς HTLV CES αὐτου “ἀν τοῳ- 
θαλμῆσαι;͵ ουπκουν ὁ υἱὸς του θεοῦ εἰς τούτο ἦλθεν ἐν σαρκί, ἵνα τὸ 
τέλειον τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἀναπεφαλαιώσῃ τοὶς διώξασιν ἐν θανάτῳ τοὺς 
προφήτας αὐτου. Gv. 

2 Ty οὖν ἄτοπον, βουλόμενον παραστῆσαι τῶ γένει τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
τὸν Ἰηόουν, ὁπηλίπην ἔχει ψυχῶν ἑατρικην, τοὺς ἐπιῤῥητους καὶ 
πονηροτάτους ἐπιλέξασθαι, καὶ Tovrovs mpoayay εἴν ἐπὶ τοόουτον, 
ὡστ᾽ αὐτοῦς οὐ Ae εἴναι ἤθους καθαρωτάτομ τοὶς δι αὐτῶν 

p 


προδαγομένοις τῶ ιότου ευαγγελίῳ. Contra Cels,, i. 63, 
δ Die drei ersten Evv., p. 15, p, 1. 
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such sayings, if they be admitted to be historical at all, must have 
existed in many other works, and the mere fact of their happen- 
ing to be also in one of the Gospels which has survived, cannot 
prove its use, or even its existence at the time the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas was written, more especially as the pbrase does not occur 
as a quotation, and there is no indication of the source from 
which it was derived. 

Tischendorf, however, finds a further analogy between the 
Epistle and the Gospel of Matthew, in ch. xii. “Since, therefore, 
in the future, they were to say that Christ is the son of David, 
fearing and perceiving clearly the error of the wicked,” David 
himself prophesies—* The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.”! Tischen- 
dorf upon this inquires: “ Could Barnabas so write without the 
supposition, that his readers had Matthew, xxii. 41 ff, before 
them, and does not such a supposition likewise infer the actual! 
authority of Matthew's Gospel?” ? Such rapid argument and ex- 
treme conclusions are startling indeed, but, in his haste, our critic 
has forgotten to state the whole case. The author of the Epistle 
has been elaborately showing that the ‘~oss of Christ is repeat- 
edly typified in the Old Testament, a ‘ the commencement of 
the chapter, after quoting the passag .μ IV Ezra, iv. 83, vy. 5, 
he points to the case of Moses, to whose heart “the spirit speaks 
that he should make a form of the cross,” by stretching forth his 
arms in supplication, and so long as he did so Israel prevailed over 
their enemies ; and again he typified the cross, when he set up 
the brazen serpent upon which the people might look and _ be 
healed. Then that which Moses, as a prophet, said to Joshua 
(Jesus) the son of Nave, when he gave him that name, was solely 
for the purpose that all the people might hear that the Father 
would reveal all things regarding his Son to the son of Nave. 
This name being given to him when he was sent to spy out the 
land, Moses said: “Take a book in thy hands, and write what 
the Lord saith, that the Son of God will in the last days cut off 
by the roots all the house of Amalek.” This, of course, is a falsi- 
fication of the passage, Exodus xvii. 14, for the purpose of making 
it declare Jesus to be the “Son of God Then proceeding in the 
same strain, he says: “ Behold again Jesus is not the Son of Man, 
but the Son of God, manifested in the type and in the flesh. 
Since, therefore, in the future, they were to say that Christ is the 








1 Ἐπεὶ οὖν μέλλουσιν λέγειν, ὅτι Χριότὸς vids david ἐστιν, αὐτὸς 
προφητεύει david, φοβούμενος καὶ συνίων τὴν πλάνην τῶν ἁμαρ- 
τωλῶν. Εἶπεν ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳω μου: καθου éx δεξιῶν μου, ξὼ" 
ἂν θὼ τοὺς ἐχθρούς Gov ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν Gov. Cc. Xii. 

2 Wann wurden τι. 8. w., p. 96. 
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son of David,” (and here follows the passage we are discussing) 
“fearing and perceiving clearly the error of the wicked, David 
himself prophesied: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ And again, 
thus speaks Isaiah: ‘The Lord said to Christ my Lord, whose 
right hand I have held, that the nations may obey Him, and I 
will break in pieces the bea νὰ of kings.’ Behold how David 
calleth Him Lord, and the Son of God.’ And here ends the 
chapter and the subject. Now it is quite clear that the passage 
occurs, not as a reference to any such dilemma as that in Mat- 
thew xxii. 41 ff, but simply as one of many passages which, at 
the commencement of our era, were considered prophetic declara- 
tions of the divinity of Christ, in opposition to the expectation of 
the Jews that the Messiah was'to be the son of David,! and, as 
we have seen, in order to prove his point the author alters the 
text. To argue that such a passage of a Psalm, quoted in such a 
manner in this epistle, proves the use of our first Synoptic, is 
simply preposterous. 

We have already ointed out that the author quotes apo- 
cryphal works as Holy Scripture; and we may now add that he 
likewis cites words of Jesus which are nowhere found in our 
Gospels, For instance, in ch. ‘ii. we meet with the fullowing ex- 
pressions directly attributed to Jesus. “Thus he says: ‘Those 
who desire to behold me, and to attain my kingdom, must through 
tribulation and suffering receive me.” * Hilgenfeld * compares 
this with another passage, similar in sense, in IV Kzra, vii. 14; 
but in any case it is not a quotation from our Gospels ;* and with 
so many passages in them suitable to his purpose, it would be 
amazing, if he knew and held Matthew in the consideration which 
Tischendorf asserts, that he should neglect their stores, and go 
elsewhere for such quotations. There is, however, nothing in 
this epistle worthy of the name of evidence even of the existence 
of our Gospels, and, on the contrary, Reuss® has pointed out a 
passage at the end of ch. xv., which is in contradiction with Mat- 
thew, the Gospel which the author is supposed to know, and with 
Mark, although it agrees with the third Synoptic, which, how- 
ever, is itself in apparent contradiction with the Acts of the 
Apostles, generally ascribed to the same author. The epistle 








1 Cf. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, ii. p. 219 ff., 258 ff., 212 ff. _ 
2 Οὕτω, ae οἱ θέλοντές με ἰδεῖν καὶ ἅψασθαί μου rns βασιλείας, 
ὑφείλουσιν θλιβέντες καὶ παθόντες λαβεῖν με. c. Vii. 
8 Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70. 
4 Credner, Beitriige, i. p, 27, anm. 1; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 128; Hilgen- 
ΜᾺ, Nov, Test. ex can. receptum, Fase. ii. p. 79: Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
1p. 331"; cf, Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 15. 
Gesch, h. Schr. N. T., p. 233. 
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says: ‘We keep the eighth day with joy, on which Jesus rose 
again from the dead, and when he had manifested himself, as- 
eended into the heavens.” In making the Resurrection, appear- 
ances to the disciples, and the Ascension take place in one day, 
the author is in agreement with Justin Martyr,! who made ιν 
of a Gospel different from ours. 


3 


The Pastor of Hermas is another work which very nearly se- 
cured permanent canonical rank with the writings of the Ne: 
Testament. It was quoted as Holy Scripture by the Fathers anc 
held to be divinely inspired, and it was publicly read in the 
Churches.2 It has a place, with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” in the 
Sinaitic Codex, after the canonical books, In early times it was 
attributed to the Hermas who is mentioned in the Epistle to the 
R.-mans, xiv. 14, in consequence of a mere conjecture to that 
etrect by Origen ;’ but the Canon of Muratori‘ confidently as- 
cribes it to a brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome, and at least there 
does not seem any ground for the statement of Origen.’ It may 
have been written about the middle of the second century or a 
little earlier.’ 

Tischendorf dismisses this most important memorial of the 
early Christian Church with a note of two lines, for it has no 


1 Apol., 1. 67, 50. 

2 Trenevs, Adv. Her., iv. 20, $2; Clemens Al., Strom., 1, 29, ὃ 181, ii. 1, καὶ 3, 
vi. 15, ξ 181; Tertul’ian, De Orat., 12. He rejected it later. De Pudic., 10; 
Origen, Comm. in Rom., lib. x. 31, Hom., viii. in Num., Hom. i. in Psalm 37, De 
Princip., ii. 1, ὃ 8, iii. 2, § 4; cf. Husebius, H, E., iii. 3, ν. 8; iii, 255; Cotelier, 
Patr. Ap., i. 68. 

3 Puto autem quod Hermas iste sit scriptor libelli iliius qui Pastor appellatur, 
que scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur, et at puto divinitus, inspirata. In Rom. 
hb. x. 31. 

4 Routh, Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 386; 7'regelles, Canon Murat., p. 20. 

5 Credner, Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kan., p. 90 f.; Anger, Synops, Ev., p. xxiv.; Bunsen, 
Hippolytus, i. p. 428; Graz, Disq. in Past. Herma, 1820, part. i. p, 8 ἣν Hefele, 
Patr. Ap., p. Ixii. f.; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T.. p. 272; Ritschl, Entst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 297; Westcott, On the Canon, p. !73. 

6 Anger, Synopsis Evang., p. xxiv.; Jeuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 271 f.; 
Credner, Gesch. des N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 37; Ritschl, Die Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 208 
ff., 402 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, i. p. 428; Baur, Vorles. Dogmengesch. I. i. p. 251; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 173; Tregelies, Canon Murat., p, 64; Ldcke, Kinl. 
Offenb. Joh. i852, p. 337 f.; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 283; Keim, 
Jesu von Nazara, i. p. 146; Hofstede de Groot, Basilides, 1868, p. 108; Gratz, 
Disq. in Past. Herine, p. 1; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. sii. ff.; Hwald (a.p. }12.--120) 
Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 840; Zeller (first 10 ye :s 2rd century), Die ..-postel- 
gesch., p. 7; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. pp. 328 ff.; Hilgenfeld (a.p. 117 
—138), Die ap. Vater, p. 160f., cf. p. 127; Voll mar (4.p. 130), Der Ursprung, p. 
64; Einl. Apocr., ii. p. 297; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 6; Lechler, Das. ap. 
u, nachap. Zeitalter, p. 489. 
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quotations either from the Old or New Te: 1 

even venture to insinuate that it sontain Se aedioas of a 
quaintance with our Gospels. The only direct quotation in the 
* Pastor is from an apocryphal work which is cited as Holy 
Seripture : “The Lord is nigh unto them who return to hin 
it is written in Eldad and Modat, who prophesied to the as τῇ 
a ἫΝ Naas οεερ This work, which appears in the Stithome- 
r "US ? ν᾿ ‘ 
se | ΠΣ in γώ the apocrypha of the Old Testament, 





1 Want. wurden, τ. s. w., p. 182; W " a 
du Canon, p. 48 £. , p. 182; Westcott, On the Canon, τ. 175; Reuss. Hist. 
ἢ Ἐγγυς κυριος τοῖς ἐπιότ ‘ 5 
, is PEPOMEVOIS, ὡς VE ty rok? ΓΑ 
καὶ Μωδατ, τοῖς προφητεύσασιν ἐν τῇ one Mee A a dn 
Numbers xi, 26 f., Sept. Vers. - Ὁ τῷ λαῷ is. ii. 35 οἵ, 
3 Of, Credner, Zur Gesch, ἃ. Kan, p. 119 ff, 145 





























































































































CHAPTER II. 


THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS—-THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP. 


ALTHOUGH, in reality, appertaining to a very much later period, 
we shall here refer to the so-called “Epistles of Ignatius,” and 
examine any testimony which they afford regarding the date and 
authenticity of our Gospels. There are in all fifteen epistles bear- 
ing the name of Ignatius. Three of these, addressed to the Virgin 
Mary and the Apostle John (2), exist only in a Latin version, and 
these, together with five others directed to Mary of Cassobolita, 
to the Tarsians, to the Antiochans, to Hero of Antioch, and to the 
Philippians, of which there are versions both in Greek and Latin, 
are universally admitted to be spurious, and may, so far as their 
contents are concerned, be at once dismissed from all considera- 
tion.! They are not mentioned by Eusebius, nor does any early 
writer refer to them. Of the remaining seven epistles, addressed 
to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, 
Smyrneeans, and to Polycarp, there are two distinct versions ex- 
tant, one long version, of which there are both Greek and Latin 
texts, and another much shorter, and presenting considerable va- 
riations, of which there are also both Greek and Latin texts. After 
a couple of centuries of discussion, critics almost without excep- 
tion have finally agreed that the longer version is nothing more 
than an interpolated version of the shorter and more ancient form 
of the Epistles. The question regarding the authenticity of the 
Ignatian Epistles, however, was re-opened and complicated by the 
publication, in 1845, by Dr. Cureton, of a Syriac version of three 
epistles op'y—to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans 
—in a still shorter form, discovered amongst a large number of 
MSS. purchased by Dr. Tattam from the monks of the Desert of 
Nitria. These three Syriac epistles have been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny, and many of the ablest critics have pronounced 
them to be the only authentic Epistles of Ignatius, whilst others, 
who do not admit that even these are yenuine letters emanating 
from Ignatius, still prefer them to the version of seven Greek 


1 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxxi. ; Guericke, H’buch K. G., i. p. 148; Airchhofer, 
Quellensamml. N. T., p. 486; Lardner, Works, ii. p, 68; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. δύ f.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 21; Jacobson, Patr. 
Ap., i. p. xxv. ff. ; Hefele, Patr. Ap. p. xxxvi.; Dressel, Patr. Apost., 1863, Pp. 
xxiv, ; Zahn, Ignatius von Antioch, 1873, p. 75 ff. 
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epistles, and consider them the most ancient form of the letters 
which we possess.! As early as the sixteenth century, however, 
the strongest doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity 
of any of the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators first attacked them, and Calvin declared them to be 
spurious,” an opinion fully shared by Dallzeus, and others ; Chem- 
nitz regarded them with suspicion; and similar doubts, more or 
less definite, were expressed throughout the seventeenth ceatury,® 
and onward to comparatively recent times, although the means 
of forming a judgment were not so complete as now. That the 
epistles were interpolated there was no doubt. Fuller examina- 
tion and more comprehensive knowledge of the subject have con- 
firmed earlier doubts, and a large mass of critics either recognize 
that the authenticity of none of these epistles can be established, 





1 Bunsen, Ignatius v. Ant. ἃ. s. Zeit, 1847; Die drei ficht. ἃ, d. vier unicht, 
Br. des [gnat., 1847; Hippolytus and his age, 1852, i. p. 59 f. note, iv. p. vi. ff. , 
Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 145; Bohringer, Κα. G. in Biograp., 2 Aufl., p. 16; Cureton, 
The Ancient Syriac Version of Eps. of St. Ignatius, &c., 1845; Vindicies Ignat. ; 
1846, Corpus Ignatianum, 1849; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ, V. Isr., vii. p. 313; Lipsius, 
Aechtheit d. Syr. Recens.Ign. Br. in Illgen’s Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1856, H. i., 
1857, Abhanal. ἃ. deutsche-morgenl. Gesellschaft, i. 5, 1859, p. 7, Urspr. u. Gebr. 
ἃ, Christennamens, 1873, p. 7, anm. ; Milman, ‘Uist. of Chr., ii. p. 102; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 403, anm. ; /Veiss, Reuter’s Repertorium, Sept., 1832. De 
Pressensé, Hist. des Trois prem Siécles de Ev]. Chrét. 1¢ Série, 2° ed. ii. p. 388; 


p. 500 ff. ; Z'regelles, note to Horne’s Intr. to the H. Script. 12th ed. iv. p. 332, 
note 1, It must be remembered that many ics, who had previously declared 
themselves in favour of the shorter Greo! n of the seven Epistles, have not 
re-examined the subject since the dis he three Syriac Epistles, or have 
not expressed any further opinion, w thers | vreviously died 

2 “Nihil meeniis illis, quae sub [gnat putidius, ( 3 
tolerabilis est eorum impudentia qui talibus lum se instruunt.” 
Instit. Chr. Rel. lib., i. 13 § 29. 

3 By Bochartus, Aubertin, Blondel, Basnage, Casaul cus, frey, Sal- 
masius, Scaliger, Socinus (Faustus), Parker, Petau, &c., &c.. cf. / on. Patr. 


Apost., i, p. xxv. ; Cureton, Vindicie Ignitianz, 1846, appendix. 

4 J. Owen, Enquiry into original nature, &c., Evang. Church. 
sel, 1826, vol. xx. p. 147; Oudin, Comm. de Script. Eccles, , p. 885 
Lampe, Comm. analyt. ex. Evang. Joan., 1724, i, p. 184; LZ Credibility, 
&e., Works, ii. p. 68 f.; Beausobre, Hist. Crit. de Manichee, ik.., 1744, i. p. 378, 
note 3; Hrnesti, N. Theol. Biblioth., 1761, ii. p. 489; AZosheim, de Rebus Christ., 
p. 159 f. ; Hewmann, Conspect. Reipub. Lit., 1763, P. 492 ; Schreckh. Chr. Kir- 

el 


chengesch, 1775, ii. p. 341; Réssler, Bibl. der Kerchen-Vater, 17 67 ff ; 
Grieshach, Opuscula Academ., 1824, i. p. 26; Rosenmiiller, Hi vpr. Libr. 
Sacr, in Kecles., 1794, i. p. 116; Semler, Paraphr. in Epist. ii. P /84, Pref. ; 


Ziegler, Versuch ein. prag. Gesch. ἃ. kirchl. Verfassungs-formen, u. s. w., 1798, 
p. 16; J. Δ. C. Schmidt, Versuch ub. d. gedopp. Recens. d. Br. S. Ignat, in 
Henke’s Mag. f. Rel. Phil., u. s. w., 1795; ef. Biblioth. f. Krit, u. s. w., ἢ 
p. 463 ff, Urspr. kath, Kirche, Ul. i. p. 1 f.; H’buch Chr. K. G., i., p. 200; 
Kestner, Comm. de Eusebii H. E. condit. 1816, p. 63; Henke, Allg. Gesch. chr, 
Kirche, 1818, i. p. 96; Neander, K. G., 1843, i. p. 327,anm. 1, ii. p. 1140; Baum. 
garten-Crunsius, Lehrb. chr. Dogmengesch, 1822, p. 83, cf. Comp. chr. Dogmae 
gesch., 1840, p. 79; Nieder, Gesch. chr. K., p. 196; T'hiersch, Die K. im. ap. 
Zeit, p. 821 f.; Hagenbach, K. G., i, p. 115 f.; cf. Cureton, Vind. Ign. append. 










































































































































































































































































































































232 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


or that they can only be considered later and spurious composi- 
tions. 

Omitting for the present the so-called Epistle of Polyearp to 
the Philippians, the earliest reference to any of these epistles, or 
to Ignatius himself, is made by Irenzus, who quotes a passage 
which is found in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv.), without, 
however, any mention of name, introduced by the following 
words: “As a certain man of ours said, being condemned to the 
wild beasts on account of his testimony to God: ‘Iam the wheat 
of God, and by the teeth of beasts I am ground, that I may be 
found pure bread.’” Origen likewise quotes two brief sentences 
which he refers to Ignatius. The first is merely : “ But my love 
is erucified,”* which is likewise found in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (ch. vii.); and the other quoted as “out of one of the 
Epistles” of the martyr Ignatius: “From the Prince of this 
world was concealed the virginity of Mary,” ὁ which is found in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. xix). Eusebius mentions seven 
epistles,> and quotes one passage from the Epistle to the Romans 
(ch. v.), and a few words from an apocryphal Gospel contained in 
the Epistle to the Smyrnans (ch. 111.), the source of which he says 
that he does not know, and he cites from Irenzeus the brief quo- 
tation given above, and refers to the mention of the epistles in 
the letter of Polycarp which we reserve. Elsewhere,’ he further 
quotes a short sentence found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(ch. xix.), part of which had previously been cited by Origen. 
It will be observed that all these quotations, with the exception 








1 Baur, Die sogenannt. Pastoralbr., p. $1 ff, Zeitschr. f. Theol,, 1836, iii. p. 
199 Γ᾿, 1838, iii. p. 148 ff. ; Die Tgnat. Br., p. 5 ff. ; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, i. 
p. 270 ἢ, anm. 3p. 440 anm. ; Vorles. ie: apie I. i. p. 252; οἵ, Bleek, Kini. 
N. T., p. 144 f. p. 233; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 19; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., i. p 81f.; Hichhorn, Einl. NT, p- 142 f.; Hausrath, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 1874, iii. p. 392, ff. ; aie Die ap. Viter, p. 187 ff, Der Pas- 
chastreit, 1860, p. 199; Kinl. N. T., 1875, p. 72; Hase, K. G. 9 Ausg., p. 65 ἢν; 
Keim, Celsus wahres Wort, 1873, p. 145 anm.; Aéstlin, Der Ursprung synopt. 
Evv., p. 126; Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 168, &c. ; Krabbe, Urspr, ἃ. apost. Constit., 
p. 267; Lipsius, Verhiltn, d. Textes ἃ. drei Syr. Br., u. 8. w., 1859; Ueber Ur. 
sprung αι, αἰ. alt. Gebrauch d. Christennamens, 1873, p. 7, anm. ; Lechler, Das ap. 
τι. nachap. Zeit., p. 521 f. anm. 2; Netz, Stud, u. Krit., 1835, p. 881 ff. , Rumpy, 
N, Rev, de Théol., 1867, p. 8; Aéville, Le Lien, 1856, Nos. 19—22 ; Schliemann, 
Die Clementinen, p, 421, aum. 18; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40 ff., 50 Εἰς 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii, p. 159 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, Ρ. 54; 
Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, p. 56; Vikmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52 ff; Die Evan- 
gelien, p. 636; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 61, anm. 2; Theol. Jahrb, 1845, p. 
585 ἢ. Cf, Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 302 f. ; Har/ess, Comm. iib, Br, Pauli an ἃ, 
Kph., 1834, p. xxxiv. 

2 Treneus, Adv. Her., v. 28, p. 4; Musebius, WH. E., iii, 36. Lardner expresses 
a doubt whether this is a quotation at ἷ. 

3 Prolog. in Cantic, Canticor, 
4 Hom. vi. in Lucam. 5H, E. iii. 36. 
6 Quest. ad. Steph. ; cf. Cureton, Corp. Ign. p. 164, 
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of that from Irenzeus, are taken from the three Epistles which 
exist in the Syriac translation, and they are found in that version; 
and the first occasion on which any passage attributed to Igna- 
tius is quoted which is not in the Syriac version of the three 
Epistles occurs in the second half of the fourth century, when 
Athanasius, in his Epistle regarding the Synods of Ariminum 
and Selucia,! quotes a few words from the Epistle to the Ephesi- 
ans (ch. vii.) ; but although foreign to the Syriac text, it is to be 
noted that the words are at least from a form of one of the three 
epistles which exist in that version.” It is a fact, therefore, that 
up to the second half of the fourth century no quotation ascribed 
to Ignatius, except one by Eusebius, exists, which is not found 
in the three short Syriac letters. 

As we have already remarked, the Syriac version of the three 
epistles 15 very much shorter than the shorter Greek version, the 
Kpistle tu the Ephesians, for instance, heing only zbout one-third 
of the length of the Greek text. Those who still maintain the 
superior authenticity of the Greek shorter version argue that the 
Syriac is an epitome of the Greek. This does not, however, seem 
tenable when the matter is carefully examined. Although so 
much is absent from the Syriac version, not only is there no in- 
ter:"ption of the sense and no obscurity or undue curtness in 
the style, but the epistles read more consecutively, without 
faults of construction or grammar, and passages which in vhe 
Greek text were confused and almost unintelligible have be- 
come quite clear in the Syriac, The interpolations of the text, 
in fact, Lad been‘so clumsily made, that they had obscured the 
meaning, und their mere omission, without any other alteration 
of grammatical construction, has restored the epistles to clear 
and simple order? It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the 
passages which, long before the discovery of the Syriac epistles 
were pointed out as chiefly determining that the epistles were 
spurious, are not found in the Syriac version at all = Archbishop 
Usher, who only admitted the authenticity of six epistles, showed 
that much interpolation of these letters took place in the sixth 
century, but this very fact increases the probability of much 
earlier interpolation also, at which the various existing versions 
most clearly point. The interpolations can be explained upon the 
most palpable dogmatic grounds, but not so the omissions upon 
the hypothesis of the Syriac version being an abridgement upon 


| Opera, Bened. ed., i. p- 761. 
* Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &v., p. xxxiv. 
1b, p. χχνὶ, fF 


‘1b, p. xix. f. ; ef. Dadieus, De Scriptis, &c., p. 386 ff. 
ὁ Dissert., ch. vi. p. xxxiii. 
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any conceivable dogmatic principle, for that which remains ren- 
ders the omissions for dogmatic reasons ineffectual. There is no 
ground of interest upon which the portions omitted and retained 
by the Syriac version can be intelligently explained! Finally, 
here, we may mention that the MSS. of the three Syriac epistles 
are more ancient by some centuries than those of any of the 
Greek versions of the seven epistles.2. The strongest internal, 
as well as other evidence, into which space forbids our going in 
detail, has led the majority of critics to recognize the Syriac 
version as the most ancient form of the letters of Ignatius ex- 
tant, and this is admitted by many of tnose who nevertheless 
deny the authenticity of any of the epistles. 

Seven epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant all 
equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because only that 
number was mentioned by Eusebius, from whom for the first time, 
in the fourth century,—except the general reference in the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp, to which we shall presently refer— 
we hear of them. Now neither the silence of Eusebius regard- 
ing the eight epistles, nor his mention of the seven, can have 
much weight, in deciding the question of their authenticity. The 
only point which is settled by the reference of Eusebius is that, 
at the date of which he wrote, seven epistles were known to him 
which were ascribed to Ignatius. He evidently knew little or 
nothing regarding the man or the Epistles, beyond what he had 
learnt from themselves,’ and he mentions the martyr-journey to 
Rome as a mere report: “It is said that he was conducted from 
Syria to Rome to be cast to wild beasts on account of his testi- 
mony to Christ.”* It would be absurd to argue that no other 
epistles existed, simply because Eusebius did not mention them ; 
and on the other hand it would be still more absurd to aifirm 
that the seven epistles are authentic merely because Eusebius, in 
the fourth century,—that is to say, some two centuries after 
they are supposed to have been written,—had met wiih them. 
Does anyone believe the letter of Jesus to Agbarus, Prince of 
Edessa, to be genuine, because Eusebius inserts it in his history ° 
as an authentic document out of the public records of the city of 
Edessa? There is, in fact, no evidence that the brief quotations 
of Irenzeus and Origen are taken from either of the extant Greek 
versions of the epistles ; for, as we have mentioned, they exist 





1 Cureton, Dissert., ch. vi. p. xvi. ff. 

2 Cureton, The Anc. Syr. Vers., p. xl. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 210. 

4 Λόγος Séxer τοῦτον ἀπὸ Συρίας ἐπὶ τὴν Ῥωμαίων πόλιν, u.t-A: 
Ἡ. Ἐν, iii. 36. 

ὅ Η. E., i, 18. 
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in the Syriac epistles, and there is nothing to show the original 
state of the letters from which they were derived. Nothing is 
more certain than the fact that, if any writer wished to circulate 
letters in the name of Ignatius, he would insert such passages as 
were said to have been quoted from genuine epistles of Ignatius, 
and supposing these quotations to be real, all that could be said 
on finding such passages would be that at least so much might 
be genuine! It is a total mistake to suppose that the seven 
epistles mentioned by Eusebius have been transmitted to us in 
any special way. These epistles are mixed up in the Medicean 
and corresponding ancient Latin MSS. with the other eight 
epistles, universally pronounced to be spurious, without distine- 
tion of any kind, and all have equal honour.? The recognition 
of the number seven may, therefore, be ascribed simply to the re- 
ference to them by Eusebius, and his silence regarding the rest. 
What, then, is the position of the so-called Ignatian Epistles ? 
Towards the end of the second century, Irenzeus makes a very 
short quotation from a source unnamed, which Eusebius, in the 
fourth century, finds in an epistle attributed to Ignatius. Origen, 
in the third century, quotes a very few words which he ascribes 
to Ignatius, although without definite reference to any particular 
epistle; and, in the fourth century, Eusebius mentions seven 
epistles ascribed to Ignatius. There is no other evidence. There 
are, however, fifteen epistles extant, all of wich are attributed 
to Ignatius, of all of which, with the exception of three which 
are only known in a Latin version, we possess both Greek and 
Latin versions. Of seven of these epistles— and they are these 
mentioned by Eusebius—we have two Greek versions, one of 
which is very much shorter than the other; and finally we now 
possess a Syriac version of three epistles only® in a form still 
shorter than the shorter Greek version, in which are found all 
the quotations of the Fathers, without exception, up to the fourth 
century. Hight of the fifteen epistles are universally rejected as 
spurious. Tne longer Greek version of the remaining seven 
epistles is almost unanimously condemned as grossly interpolated ; 
and the great majority of the critics recognize that the shorter 
Greek version is also much interpolated ; whilst the Syriac version, 
which so far as MSS. are concerned is by far the most ancient 
text of any of the letters which we possess, reduces their number 





! Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. xxxi. ff, 

ὁ Jb. p. xxv. ἔν ; Corpus [gnat. p, xxvii. f. p. 337 ff; Tregelles, note to Horne’s 
Introd. N. T., iv. p. 332, : 
_ ἢ It is worthy of remark that at the end of the Syriac version the subscription 
is: “* Here end the three Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop and Martyr ;” cf. Cureton, 
The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 25. 
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to three, and their contents to a very sinall compass indeed. [0 
is not surprising that the vast majority of critics have expressed 
doubt more or less strong regarding the authenticity of all of 
these epistles, and that so Jar ge a number have repudiated them 
altogether. One thing is quite evident,—that amidst such a mass 
of falsification, interpolation, and fraud, the Ignatian Epistles 
cannot in any form be considered evidence on any important 
point. 1 

We have not, however, finished. All of these epistles, includ- 
ing the three of the Syriac recension, profess to have been written 
by Ignatius during his journey from Antioch to Rome, in the 
custody of Roman sok liers, in order to be exposed to wild 
beasts, the form of martyrdom to which he had been condemned. 
The writer describes the circumstances of his journey as follows: 
“From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea and 
by land, by night and by day ; being bound amongst ten leopards, 
which are the ‘band of soldiers: who even receiving benefits be- 
come worse.” Now, if this account be in the least degree true, 
how is it possible to suppose that the martyr could have found 
means to write so many long epistles, entering minutely into dog- 
matic teaching, and expressing the most deliberate and advanced 
views regarding ecclesiastical government? Indeed, it may be 
asked why Ignatius should have considered it necessary in such a 
journey, even if the possibility be for a moment conceded, to ad- 
dress such epistles to communities and individuals to whom, by 
the showing of the letters themselves, he had just had opportuni- 
ties of addressing his counsels in person. The epistles themselves 
bear none of the marks of composition under such circumstances, 
and it is impossible to suppose that soldiers such as the quotation 
above describes would allow a prisoner, condemned to wild beasts 
for professing Christianity, deliberately to write long epistles at 
every stage of his journey, promulgating the very doctrines for 
which he was condemned. And not only this, but 01 his way to 
martyrdom, he has, according to the epistles, perfect treedom to 
see his friends. He receives the bisuops, deacons, and members 
of various Christian communities, who come with greetings to 


1 J. J. Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 56; Weizsdcker, Unters, evange- 
lische Gesch., p. 234. 

2°Ano Συρίας μέχρι Ῥώμης θηριομαχὼ, διὰ UNS καὶ θαλάσόης, νυκτὸς 
καὶ ἡμέρας, ἐνδεδεμένος δέκα ἐκ τ ores 3 a ἐότι στρατιωτῶν TAYUC 
Ol καὶ εὐεργετούμενοι χείρους γίνονται. τς Ad. Rom., v. ; 

3 Baur, Urspr. d. Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Th 11., 1838, H. 3, p. 15 f., Die 
Ἄν: Br, , p. 61; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 217 : Schwegler., Das nachap. ‘Zeit, 

. p. 160. 

4 Cf. ad Ephes. i, ii., ad Magnes. ii. xv., ad Trall. i., ad Rom. x., ad Philadelp. 


xi,, ad Smyrn, x. xiii., &e. 
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him, and devoted followers accompany him on his journey. All 
this without hindrance from the “ten ieopards,” of whose cruelty 
he complains, and without persecution or harm to those who so 
openly declare themselves his friends and fellow believers. The 
whole story is absolutely ineredible.!| This conclusion, irresistible 
in itself, is, however, confirmed by facts arrived at from a totally 
different point of view. It has been demonstrated that Ignatius 
was not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch 
itself on the 20th December, A.D, 11 ὅ,2 when he was condemned to 
be cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in consequence of the 
fanatical excitement produced by the earthquake which took 
place on the 13th of that month. There are no less than three 
martyrologies of Ignatius,t giving an account of the martyr’s jour- 
ney from Antioch to Rome, but they are all recognized to be mere 
idle legends, of whose existence we do not hear till a very late 
period.’ In fact, the whole of the ignatian literature is a mass of 
falsification and fraud. 

We might well spare our readers the trouble of examining fur- 
ther the contents of the Epistles of pseudo-Ignatius, for it is mani- 
fest that they cannot afford testimony of any value whatever, 
on the subject of our inquiry. We shall, however, briefly point 
out all the passages contained in the seven Greek Epistles which 
have any bearing upon our Synoptic Gospels, in order that their 
exact position may be more fully appreciated. Tischendorf® refers 
toa passage in the Epistle to the Romans, ¢. vi. as a verbal quo- 
tation of Matthew xvi. 26, but he neither gives the context nor 
states the facts of the case. The passage reads as follows: “The 
pleasures of the world shall profit me nothing, nor the kingdoms 





1 Baur, Urspr. des Episcopats, Tiib. Zeitzch. f. Theol., 1838, H. 3, p. 154 f.; 
Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 216 f.; ef, Neander, K. G., 1842, i. p. 327, anm. 1, 
ii. (1843), p. 1140. 

2 The martyrdom has been variously dated about a.p. 107 or 125-216, but whe- 
ther assigning the event to Rome or to Antioch a majority of critics of all shades of 
opinion have adopted the latter date. Cf. Baur, Urspr. ἃ, Episc,, ΤῊ Zeitschr. 
f. Theol., 1838, H. 3. p. 149, anm., 155 anm., Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 440, aum. 
|; Bretschneider, Probabilia, &c. p. 185; Bleek, Einl. N, T., p. 144 ; Guericke, 
H’buch, K.G., i. p. 148 ; Haggenbach, K. G., i. p. 118 f. ; Davidson. Introd. N. T., 
1p, 19; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 79; Scholten, Die alt. Zeuyuisse, p. 40, p. 
50f; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52; H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p, 121 f., p, 136. 

3 Volkmar, H’buch Einl. Apocr., i. p. 49 ff., p. 121 ff, 1386 ἐν, Der Ursprung, p. 
52 ff.; Baur, Urspr. ἃ. Epise., Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Th., 1838, H. 3. p. 149 ff. ; Gesch. 
chr. Kirche, 1863, i. p. 440anm. 1; Davidson, Introd. N. T. i. p. 19; Scholten, Die 
iilt, Zeugnisse, p. 51f. Cf. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajans, u. 8. w., 1840, p. 253 f. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Die ap Vater, p, 213 ff. ; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 97 ff. 

4 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 208 ff., 350 ff., 391 ff. 

5 Ewald, Gesch. a v Isr., vii. p. 314, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater. p, 213 
f.; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 101; Scholten, Die alt, Zeugnisse, p, 51 ; 
Uhhorn, Das Verhiiltn. &c., in Niednor's Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1851, p. 252 f. 

δ Wann wurden, τι, 8, w., p. 22. 
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of this time; it is better for me to die for Jesus Christ, than to 
reign over the ends of the earth. For what is a man profited if 
he gain the whole world, but lose his soul.”! Now _ this quo- 
tation not only is not found in the Syriac version of the Epistle, 
but it is also omitted from the ancient Latin version, and is absent 
from the passage in the work of Timotheus of Alexandria 
against the Council of Chalcedon, and from other authorities. [Π 
is evidently a later addition, and is recognized as such by most 
critics.? It was probably a gloss, which subsequently was inser- 
ted in the text. Of these facts, however, Tischendorf does not 
say a word.’ 

The next passage to which he refers is in the Epistle to the 
Smyrnzans, ¢. 1., where the writer says of Jesus: “He was bap- 
tized by John, in order that all righteousness might be fulfilled 
by Him,” ‘—which Tischendorf considers a reminiscence of Mat- 
thew iii. 15, “ For thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” ἡ 
The phrase, besides being no quotation, has again all the appear- 
ance of being an addition ; and when in ch. iii. of the same Epis- 
tle we find a palpable quotation from an apocryphal Gospel, which 
Jerome states to be the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” to 
which we shall presently refer, a Gospel which we know to have 
contained the baptism of Jesus by John, it is not impossible, 
even if the Epistle were genuine, which it is not, to base 
any such conclusion upon these words. There is not only the 
alternative of tradition, but the use of the same apocryphal 
Gospel, elsewhere quoted in the Epistle, as the source of the 
reminiscence. 

Tischendorf does not point out any more supposed references to 
our Synoptic Gospels, but we proceed to notice all the other pas- 
sages which have been indicated by others. In the Epistle to 
Polycarp, 6. ii., the following sentence occurs: “ Be thou wise as a 
serpent in everything, and harmless as the dove.” This is, of 
course, compared with Matth. x. 16, “Be ye, therefore, wise as 
od aes and innocent as doves.” The Greek of both read as fol- 
ows: 





1 Οὐδέν μοι ὠφελήδει τά τερπνὰ του πκόόμου, οὐδὲ αἱ βασιλεῖαι 
tov αἰῶνος tovtov. Καλόν μοι ἀποθανεὶν εἰς Χριστὸν ᾿ἸΙηδοῦν, ἢ 
βαδιλεύειν τῶν περάτων τῆς γῆς. Τι γὰρ ὠφελεῖται ἄνθρωπος, ἐὰν 
κερδήφῃ τὸν κοόόμον ὅλον, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ζημιωθῇ ; α. vi. 

2 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 42 ff. ; Grabe, Spicil, Patr., ii. p. 16; 
Jacobson, Patr, Ap., ii. >. 402; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 84, anm. 6; Anger, 
Synops. Ev., p. 119 f., Dwessel, Patr., Ap., p. 170: &e., &e. 

3 Canon Westcott does not refer to the passage at all. 

4 βεβαπτιόμένον ὑπὸ Iwavvov, iva πληρωθῇ πᾶσα δικαιοσύνη v7’ 
αὐτοῦ κ.τ.λ. cai. 

5 οὕτω γὰρ πρέπον ἐστὶν ἡμῖν πληρῶσαι πᾶσαν δικαιοσυνὴν. 
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EpIsTLe. Martu, x. 16. 
Φρονιμος γίνου ὡς ὄφις ἐν ἅπ- [  Γίνεςθε οἷν φρόνιμοι ὡς οἱ 
ασιν, καὶ ἀκέραιος ὡς ἡ περιότερα. | ὄφεις ὶ καὶ ἀκέραιοι ὡς αἱ περιό- 
τεραί. 





In the Syriac version, the passage reads: “ Be thou wise as the 
serpent in everytiing, and harmless as to those things which are 
requisite as the dove.”? It is unnecessary to add that no source 
is indicated for the reminiscence. ‘Ewald assigns this part of our 
first Gospel originally to the Spruchsammlung,’ and even apart 
from the variations presented in the Epistle there is nothing to 
warrant exclusive selection of our first Gospel as the source of 
the saying. The remaining passages we subjoin in parallel 
columns. 


















Er. ΤῸ THE EPHESIANS V. Martrnu. xvii. 19. 


Again 1 say unto you that if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask it 
shall be done for them by my 
Father. v. 20.. For when two or 
| three are gathered together, &c., &ec, 


For if the prayer of one or two 
has such power, how much more 
that of the bishop and of all the 
Church.4 





















Ep. EPHESIANS VI. Marrn. x, 40. 


For every one whom the Master He that receiveth you receiveth 
of the house sends to be over hisown | me, and he that receiveth me re- 
household we ought to receive as | ceiveth him that sent (a@7o6rei- 
we should him that sent (πέμψαντα) | Aavre) me. 
him. 

Πάντα γὰρ ὃν πέμπει ὁ οἰκοδεό- Ὁ δεχόμενος ὑμᾶς ἐμὲ δέχεται, 
πότης εἰς ἰδίαν οἰκονομίαν, οὕτως καὶ ὁ ἐμὲ δεχομενὸς δέχεται TOY 
δεῖ ἡμᾶς αὐτὸν δέχεσθαι,ὡς αὐτὸν ἀποστείλαντα με. 
τὸν πέμψαντα. 






















Ep. τὸ TRALLIANS ΧΙ. ' Martru, xv. 13. 


For these are not a planting of | Every plant which my heavenly 
the Father. | Father did not plant shall be rooted 
ἃ 








Οὗτοι γὰρ οὔκ εἰδόσιν φυτεία Πᾶσα φυτεία ἣν οὐκ ἐφιτευδεν 

, ; : ; 
TMaT POS. ὁ πατὴρ μου ὁ OVPKV1LOS ἐκριζξω- 
| θηδεται. 










Er. to ΞΜΥΚΝΖΑΝΒ VI. MatrH. xix. 12. 








He that receiveth it let him re- He that is able to receive it let 
ceive it. | him receive it. 
Ὁ χωρῶν χωρείτω. Ὁ δυναμενος χωρεῖν χωρείτω. 








1 The Cod. Sin, alone reads here. 

2 Cf. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version, &c., p. 5, p, 72. 

3 Die drei ersten Evv. 

‘Ei γὰρ ἑνὸς καὶ δευτέρου προδευχὴ τοσαύτην ἐόχυν ἔχει, πόσῳ 
μᾶλλον ἥ τὲ τοῦ ἐπιόκόπου καὶ πάσης τῆς ἐ"οιλησὶας ; 
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None of these passages are quotations, and they generally present 
such marked linguistic variations from the parallel passages in 
our first Gospel, that there is not the slightest ground for spe- 
cially referring them to it. The last words cited are introduced 
without any appropriate context. In no case are the expressions 
indicated as quotations from, or references to, any particular 
source. They may either be traditional, or reminiscences of some 
of the numerous Gospels current in the early Church, such as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. That the writer made use of 
one of these cannot be doubted. In the Epistle to the Sn. r- 
nwans, ον iii., there occurs a quotation from an apocryphal Gospel 
to which we have already, in passing, referred : “ for I know that 
also after his resurrection he was in the flesh, and I believe he is 
so now. And when he came to those who were with Peter, he 
said unto them: Lay hold, handle me, and see that I am an incor- 
poreal spirit (δαιμόνιον). And immediately they touched him and 
believed, being convinced by his flesh and spirit.”! Eusebius, who 
quotes this passage, says that he does not know whence it is 
taken.” Origen, however, quotes it from a work well known in 
the early Church, called “The Doctrine of Peter,” (Διδαχὴ 
Πέτρου). and Jerome found it in the “ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” in use among the Nazarenes,* which he translated, as 
we shall hereafter see. It was, no doubt, in both of those works. 
The narrative, Luke xxiv. 39 f., being neglected, and an apocry- 
phal Gospel used here, the inevitable inference is clear and very 
suggestive. As it iscertain that this quotation was taken from a 
source different from our Gospels, there i. reason to suppose that 
the other passages which we have cited are reminiscences of the 
same work. The passage on the three mysteries in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, ὁ. xix., is evidently another quotation from an un- 
canonical source.° 

We must, however, again point out that, with the single excep- 
tion of the short passage in the Epistle to Polycarp, ὁ. ii., which 
is not a quotation, differs from the reading in Matthew, and may 
well be from any other source, none of these supposed reminiscences 
of our Synoptic Gospels are found in the Syriac version of the 
three epistles. The evidential value of the seven Greek epistles is 





1 Ἐγὼ yap καὶ μετὰ τὴν ἀναόσταόσιν ἐν apni αὐτὸν οἵἷδα καὶ πιότὲἐύω 
ὄντα. Καὶ ὅτε πρὸς τους περὶ Πέτρον ἦλθεν, ἔφη αὐτοῖς" 6 Λαβεέτε, 
ψηλαφήδατέ HE, καὶ ἰδετε ὅτι οὐκ εἰμὶ δαιμόνιον ἀσώματον. ” Kai 
εὐθὺς αὐτοῦ ἥψαντο, καὶ ἐπίότευσαν, κρατηθέντες τῇ σαρκὶ αὐτου καὶ 
τῷ πνεύματι. 

οὐκ 010) ὁπόθεν ῥητοῖς δυγκέχρηται. H, E,, iii. 36. 

3 De Princip. Praf., 8 8. 

4 De vir. ill., 16; cf. Comm. in Is, lib, xviii. proef. 

5 Cf. Ewald, "Gesch. ἃ. Volkes Isr., vii. p. 318, anm, 1. 
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clearly stated by an English historian and divine: “My conclu- 
sion is, that I should be unwilling to claim historical authority for 
any passage not contained in Dr. Cureton’s Syriac reprint.” We 
must, however, go much further, and assert that none of the 
Epistles have any value as evidence for an earlier period than the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century, if indeed they 
possess any value at all. The whole of the literature ascribed to 
Ignatius is, in fact, such a tissue of fraud and imposture, and the 
successive versions exhibit such undeniable marks of the grossest 
interpolation, that even if any small original element exist refer- 
rible to Ignatius, it is impossible to define it, or to distinguish 
with the slightest degree of accuracy between what is authentic 
and what is spurious. The Epistles do not, however, in any case 
afford evidence even of the existence of our Synoptic Gospels. 








































































We have hitherto deferred all consideration of the so-called 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, from the fact that, instead 
of proving the existence of the Epistles of Ignatius, with which it 
is intimately associated, it is itself discredited in proportion as 
they are shown to be inauthentic. We have just seen that the 
martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome is, for cogent reasons, declared 
to be wholly fabulous, and the epistles purporting to be written 
during that journey must be held to be spurious. The Epistle of 
Polycarp, however, not only refers to the martyr-journey (c. ix.), 
but to the Ignatean Epistles which are inauthentic (6. xiii.) and 
the manifest inference is that it also is spurious. 

Polycarp, who is said by Irenzeus! to have been in his youth a 
disciple of the Apostle Joby. became Bishop of Smyrna, was deputed 
to Rome ὁ. A.D. 160, ὃ. representative of the Churches of Asia, for 
the discussion respecting the day on which the Christian Passover 
should be celebrated,’ and ended his life by martyrdom, A. Ὁ. 167. 
Some crities who affirm the authenticity of the Epistle attributed 
to him, but who certainly do not justify their conclusions by any 
arguments nor attempt to refute adverse reasons, date the Epistle 
before A.D. 120.4 But the preponderance of opinion amongst 
those who have most profoundly examined the matter, whether 




















































































































1 Milman, Hist. of Christianity, iii, p. 257, note (b). 

2 Adv. Heer., iii, 3, p. 4? ef. Husebius, H. E., v. 20. 

3 Treneus, Adv. Her., iii. 8, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14. 

Ἢ Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Iar., vii. ee 310 ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. 8. w., 
ar 


4 23; Bleek, inl. N. T.. p. 234; dner, Works, ii. p. 89 ; Anger, Synops Ev., 
D. XXiii, 
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declaring the Epistle spurious or authentic, assigns it to the latter 
half of the second century, in so far as any genuine part of it is 
concerned! Doubts of its authenticity, and of the integrity of 
the text, were very early expressed,? and the close scrutiny to 
which later and more competent criticism has subjected it, has 
led very many to the conclusion that the Epistle is either largely 
interpolated,’ or altogether spurious. The principal argument 
in favour of its authenticity is the fact that the Epistle is men- 
tioned by Irenzeus,? whe in his youth was acquainted with Poly- 
carp. But the testimony of Irenzeus is not, on that account, en- 
titled to much weight, inasmuch as his intercourse with Polycarp 
was evidently confined to a short period of his extreme youth, ° 
and we have no reason to suppose that he had any subsequent 
communication with him. This certainly does not entitle Irenus 
to speak more authoritatively of an epistle ascribed to Polycarp, 
than any one else of his day.’ In the Epistle itself, there are 
many anachronisms. In ch. ix. the “blessed Ignatius” is referred 
to as already a considerable time dead, and he is held up with 
Zosimus and Rufus, and aiso with Paul and the rest of the Apos- 
tles, as examples of patience: men who have not run in vain, 
but are with the Lord; but in ch. xiii. he is spoken of as living, 
and information is requested regarding him, “and those who are 
with him.”® Moreover, aithough thus spoken of as alive, the 
writer already knows of his Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to 
those written by him “to us, and all the rest which we have by 
us.” The reference here, it will be observed, is not only to the 

i 4.D 167, Hilgenfeld Die ap. Vitter, p. 274; a.d. 160—165, Volkmar, Der Ur- 
sprung, p. 46 ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 512; Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 43; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, ii. p. 154; a.v. 140—168, Ritschl, Enist. 
altk. Kirche, p. 604 ff. ; after a.p. 167, Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52; middle 
of 2nd ce:.tury, Bunsen, Ignatius u. 5, Zeit, p. 107 ff, ; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. Τὶ, i. 
p. 151. 5 

2 Magdebury Centur., Eccles, Hist. i., cent ii, cap. 10; Dalleus, De Scriptis, 
&e., lib. ii, c. 32, p. 428 ff. ; Résler, Bibl. ἃ, Kirchen Vater, p. 93 ff ; Semler, 
Zu Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigk., ii, p. 36 f.; Mosheim, De Rebus 
Christ., p. 16i ; Ullmann, Der zweite Br. Petri, p. 3, anm. 

3 Bunsen, lgnat. v. Ant., p. 107 ff.; Ritsch?, Enst. altk. Kirche, p. 604 ff ; 
Schelten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40 f, ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 42 ff. ; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 184. 

4 Hilgenfeld Die ap. Viter, p. 271 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 104 
ff.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52, anm. 1; Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 586 f, 
1847, p. 144 ; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 151; cf. Liicke, Comment. Br. Johann. 
p. 3; Tayler, 'The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. δῦ. © 

5 Adv, Her., iii. 8, § 4. 

“Ry τῇ πρώτῃ ἡμῶν Ania. πιτ.λ. Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4, Husedius, H. 
E., iv. 14, cf. v. 20. 

? Cf. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, p, 52, anm. 1, wk’ 

5 Et. de ipso Igratic, et de his qui cum eo sunt, quod certius agnoveritis, signili- 
cate, 

"Tas ἐπιστολὰς Ἰγνατίου τὰς πεμφθείσας ἡμῖν vw’ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀλλα: 
οὔας εἰχυμὲν παῤ ἡμῖν, HLTA, 
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Wpistles to the Smyrnzeans, and to Polycarp himself, but to other 
spurious epistles which are not included in the Syriac version. 
Lalleeus! pointed out long ago, that ch. xiii. abruptly interrupts 
the conclusion of the Fpistle, and most critics, including those 
who assert the authenvicity of the rest of the Epistle, reject it at 
least, although many of these likewise repudiate ch. ix. as inter- 
pelated.? Many of these, however, consider that the letter is 
quite con:.istent with the later date, which, according to internal 
evidence, must be assigned to the Epistle. The writer vehem- 
ently denounces,? as already widely spread, the Gnostic heresy 
and other forms of false doctrine which did not exist until the 
time of Marcion, to whom and to whose followers he refers in un- 
mistakable terms. An expression is used in ch. vii. in speaking 
of these heretics, which Polycarp is reported by Irenzeus to have 
actually applied to Marcion in person, during his stay in Rome 
about 4.D. 160. He is said to have called Marcion the “ first-born 
of Satan,” (πρωτότοκος τοῦ Sarava),4 and the same term is empluyed 
in this epistle with regard to every one who holds such false 
doctrines. The development of these heresies, therevore, implies 
adate for the composition of the Epistle, at earliest, after the 
middle of the second century, a date which is furthe: confirmed 
by other cireumstances.® The writer evidently assumes a posi- 
tion in the Church, to which Polyearp could only have attained 
in the latter part of his life, and of which we first have evidence 
about A.D. 600, when he was deputed to Rome for the Paschal 
discussion, and, throughout, the Epistle depicts the developed ec- 
clesiastical organization of that period. Hilgenfeld has pointed 
out, as another indication of the same date, the injunction “ Pray 
for the kings” (Orate pro regibus), which in 1 Peter ii. 17, is 
“Honour the king ” (τὸν βασιλέα τιμᾶτε), which, he argues, accords 
with the period after Antoninus Pius had elevated Marcus Aure- 
1 De Seriptis, &c., 427 ff. 

Bie Bunsen, Ignatius vy, Ant. u. 8, Zeit, p. 108 ff. ; Dalleus, De Scriptis, &c,, 


427 tf; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 184; Ritschi, Entst. altk, 
a . 606 ff. ; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 41 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 207 ff. ; 


Tr Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 154 f. ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 

3 Cf Ch. vi, vii. : 

Ἢ Advr. Heer., iii, 3, 24; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14. 

ὁ Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit. p. 155 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 272 f.; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 44 ff. ; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 41 ff. Schweg- 
ler and Hilgenfeld consider the insertion of this phrase, actually used in Rome 
against Marcion, as proof of the inauthenticity of the Epistle. They argue that 
the well-known saying was inserted to give an appearance of reality to the forgery. 
In any case it shows that she Epistle cannot have been written earlier than the 
second half of the second century. 


δ Schwegier, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 158; Hilgenfeld, Die ap, Vater. p. 273 ; 
Scholten, Die alt Cecilia, p. 42. Ε genf P Ρ 
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lius to joint sovereignty (A.D. 147),or better still with that in which 
Marcus Aurelius appointed Lucius Verus his colleague, A.D. 161, 
However this may be, either date is within that period of the life 
of Polycarp, when other circumstances render the composition 
of the Epistle alone possible. Upon no internal ground ean any 
part of this Epistle be pronounced genuine ; there are potent 
reasons for considering it spurious, and there is no evidence of 
any value whatever supporting its authenticity. In any case it 
could only be connected with the very latest years of Polycarp’s 


life. 


We shall now examine all the passages in this Epistle which 
are pointed out as indicating any acquayntence with our Synoptic 
Gospels.’ The first occurs in ch. 11., and we subjoin it in contrast 
with the nearest parallel passages of the Gospels, but although 


we break it up into paragraphs, 


it will of course be understood 


that the quotation is continuous in the Epistle. 


EPIstLE, ©. 0. 


Remembering what the Lord said, 
teaching : 
Judge not that ye be not judged ; 


forgive and it shall be forgiven to) 
you ; 


be pitiful that ye may be pitied ; | 

| 
with what measure ye mete it shall | 
be measured to you again; and that 
blessed are the pocr and those that 


are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, |. . . 


for theirs is the kingdom of God. | 


EPISTLE, ©. I. 


Μνημονεύοντες δὲ ὧν εἶπεν ὁ 
κύριος διδάσκων" 

Μὴ κρίνετε, ἵνα μὴ Ἐριθῆτε. 

ἀφίετε, καὶ ἀφεθήσεται ὑμῖν. 


ἐλεεῖτε, ἵνα édeninre: 





ἐν ᾧ μετρῷ μετρεῖτε, ἐντιμετρη- 
θήσεται ὑμῖν. 

καὶ ὅτι μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ καὶ οἱ 
διωκόμενοι ἕνεκεν δικαιοσύνης,ὅτι 
αὐτῶν ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία του θεοῦ. 








1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 29 £; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 48, 


note. 





MarrHew. 


vil. 1. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 

vi. 14. For if ye forgive men their 
_trespasses your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you: (cf. Luke vi. 
| 37. .. pardon and ye shall be 
"pardoned. ) 

v. 7. Blessed are the pitiful, for 


| they shall obtain pity. 


vii. 2, With what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you. 

v. 3. Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
v. 10. Blessed are they “that 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


MattrHew. 


vii. 1. 

a κρίνετε, ἵνα μη Ἀριθῆτε. 

.14. Ἐὰν γὰρ ἀφῆτε τοῖς ἀν- 
θρώποις, κι τ. A. (cf. Luke vi. 37, 
"AmoAvete καὶ ἀπολυθή δὅεσθε). 

ν. 7. Μακάριοι οἱ ἐλεήμον ες, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ ἐλεηθήσονται. 

vii. 2. ἐν @ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε LET PY- 
θήσεται ὑμῖν. 

ν. 3. Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι---10. MAH. oi δεδιωγ μένοι ἕνε- 
HEV δικαιοσύνη, | ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν 
ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν. 
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It will be remembered that an almost similar direct quotation of 
words of Jesus occurs in the so-called Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, ¢. xiii, which we have already examined. There, 
the passage is introduced by the same words, and in the midst of 
brief phrases which have parallels in our Gospel there occurs in 
both Epistles the same expression, “ Be pitiful that ye may be 
pitied,” which is not found in any of our Gospeis. In order to 
find any parallels for the quotation, upon the hypothesis of a 
combination of texts, we have to add together portions of the fol- 
lowing verses in the following order: Matthew vii. 1, vi. 14 (al- 
though with complete linguistic variations, the sense of Luke vi. 
37 is much closer), v. 7, vu. 2, v.3,v. 10. Such fragmentary 
compilation is in itself scarcely conceivable in an epistle of this 
kind, but when in the midst we find a passage foreign to our 
(Gospels, but which occurs in another work in connection with so 
similar a quotation, it is reasonable to conclude that the whole is 
derived from tradition or from a Gospel different from ours.2 In 
no case is such a passage the slightest evidence of the existence of 
any one of our Gospels. 

Another passaye which is pointed out occurs in ch. vii., “ be- 
seeching in our prayers the all-searching God not to lead ns into 
temptation, as the Lord said: The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.”? This is compared with the phrase in “the 
Lord’s Prayer” (Matthew vi. 13), or the passage (xxvi. 41): 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” The second Gospel, 
however, equally has the phrase (xiv. 38), and shows how un- 
reasonable it is to limit any of these historical sayings to any 
single Gospel. The next passage is of a similar nature (6. vi.) : 
“Tf, therefore, we pray the Lord that he may forgive us, we ought 
also ourselves to forgive.”® The thought but not the language of 
this passage corresponds with Matthew vi. 12—14, but equally so 
with Luke xi. 4. Now we must repeat that all such sayings of 
Jesus were the common property of the early Christians—were 
no doubt orally current amongst them, and still more certainly 
were recorded by many of the numerous Gospels then in circula- 





1p, 223 ἢ, 

2 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 52; Credner, Beitriige, i. p.27, anm. 1; Aeuss 
Gesch. ἢν, Schr. N. T., p. 162; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i, p. 151 f. ; cf. Kirchhofer, 
Quellensamml, Ὁ. 85, anm, 2. 

ὃ δεηόεόιν αἰτούμενοι τὸν παντεπόπτην θεὸν, μὴ) ELGEVEV HELV ἡμὰς 
εἰς πειρασμὸν, καθως εἶπεν ὁ κύριος: τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα πρόδυμον, ἡ δὲ 
Gaps ἀσθενὴς. ο. Vii. 

ἐγρηγορεῖτε καὶ προσεύχεσθε, ἵνα μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς πειρασμόν. 
μὲν πνεῦμα πρόθυμον, ἡ δὲ σὰρξ ἀσθενής. Matt. xxvi. 41. 


Et οὖν δεόμεθα του κυρίου, iva ἡμὶν ἀφῇ, ὀφείλομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἀφιέναι. ο, Vi. 


τὸ 
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tion, as they are by several of our own. In no case is there any 
written source indicated from which these passages are derived: 
they are simply quoted as words of Jesus, and being all connected 
either with tue “Sermon on the Mount” or the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 
the two porticns of the teaching of Jesus which were most popular, 
widely known, and characteristic, there can be no doubt, that 
they were familiar throughout the whole of the early Church, 
and must have formed a part of most or all of the many collections 
of the words of the Master. 170 limit them to our actual Gospels, 
which alone survive, would be absurd, and no reference to them, 
without specification of the source, can be received as evidence 
even of the existence of our Synoptics. We shall fully demon- 
strate this in considering the origin and composition of our pre- 
sent Gospels, but we may here briefly illustrate the point from the 
Synopties themselves. Assuming the parable of the Sower to be 
a genuine example of the teaching of Jesus, as there is every 
reason to believe, it may with certainty be asserted that it must 
have been included in many of the records circulating among 
early Christians, to which reference is made in the prologue to 
the third Gospel. It would not be permissible to affirm that no 
part of that parable could be referred to by an early writer with- 
out that reference being an indication of acquaintance with our 
Synoptic Gospels. The parable is reported in closely similar 
words in each of those three Gospels,’ and it may have been, and 
probably was, recorded similarly in a dozen more. Contining 
ourselves, however, for a moment to the three Synoptics: what 
could a general allusion to the parable of the Sower prove regard- 
ing their existence and use, no mention of a particular source 
being made? Would it prove that all the three were extant, and 
that the writer knew them all, for each of them containing the 
parable would possess an equal claim *o the reference? Could it 
with any reason be affirmed that he was acquainted with Matthew 
and not with Mark ? or with Mark and not with Matthew and 
Luke? or with the third Gospel and not with either of the other 
two? The case is the very same if we extend the ‘Illustration, 
and along witi the Synoptics include the numerous other records 
of the early Church. The anonymous quotation of historical 
expressions of Jesus cannot prove the existence of on» special 
document among many to which we may choose to trace it. ‘This 
is more especially to be insisted on from the fact, that hitherto we 
have not met with any mention of any one of our Gospels, and 
have no right even to assume their existence from any evidence 
which has been furnished. 


1 Matt. xiii, 83—23; Mark iv, 2—20 ; Luke viii. 4--- 1, 
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sctions 

ospels, WE shall now consider the evidence furnished by the works of 
» them, Justin Martyr, regarding the existence of our Synoptic Gospels 
idence at the middle of the second century, and we may remark, in an- 

lemon- ticipation, that whatever differences of opinion may finally exist 
ur pre- regarding the solution of the problem which we have to examine, 

‘om the at least it is clear that the testimony of Justin Martyr is not of 

r to be a nature to establish the date, authenticity, and character of Gos- 
5. every pels professing to communicate such momentous and astounding 

it must ἐς ἢ doctrines. The determination of the source from which Justin 
among aia derived his facts of Christian history has for a century attracted 

gue to : more attention, and excited more controversy, than almost any 

that no other similar question in connection with patristic literature, and 

ax with- upon none have more divergent opinions been expressed. 

‘ith our Justin, who suffered martyrdom about A.D. 166—167,! under 
similar Marcus Aurelius, probably at the instigation of the cynical phil- 

een, and osopher, Crescens, was born in the Greek-Roman colony, Flavia 

onfining Neapolis,? established during the reign of Vespasian, near the 
: what ancient Sichem in Samaria. By descent he was a Greek, and 
regard- during the earlier part of his life a heathen, but after long and 
r source disappointed study of Greek philosophy, he became a convert to 
nt, and Christianity’ strongly tinged with Judaism. It is not necessary 
ing the to enter into any discussion as to the authenticity of the writings 
ould it which have come down to us bearing Justin’s name, many of 
latthew which are undoubtedly spurious, for the two Apologies and the 





ew and ; Dialogue with Trypho, with which we have almost exclusively 
he other ἡ to do, are generally admitted to be genuine. It is true thav there 
tration, ___ has been a singular controversy regarding the precise relation to 
records each other of the two Apologies now extant, the following contra- 
istorical dictory views having been maintained: that they are the two 
































special a is a a ee ἐς ΡΣ 

it. This 1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 16, Chron. Posch, a.p. 165; Anger, Synops. Evan., p. 
jerto we XKVI, ; Baur, Vorles. Chr. Dogmengesch. TI. i. p. 253; Bleek, Hinl. N.T., p 228 ; 
als and Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 100; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doct., ii. p. 73; 
"ἡ a Hichhorn (6. A.D, 163), Einl. N.T., i. p. 84; Quericke, H’buch K.G., p. 150, p. 377; 
vice 


Milman, Hist. of Christianity, ii. p. 134 f. ; Reuss, Gesch. h, Schr. N.T., p. 288 5 
Scholt n, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 20; Tischendorxf, Wann wurden, wu. 8. w., p. 25 ; 
De hes (c, 163), Finl, N.'T., 1860, p. 104. 

2 Apol. i. }. 

3 Dial. c, Tryph., ii. ff. 
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Apologies mentioned by Eusebius, and in their original order ; 
that they are Justin’s two Apologies, but that Eusebius was 
wrong in affirming that the second was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius ; that our second Apology was the preface or appendix 
to the first, and that the original second is lost. The shorte 
Apology contains nothing of interest connected with our ing) ir) 

There has been much controversy as to the date of t! » two 
Apologies, and much difference of opinion still exists on the 
point. Many critics assign the larger to about A.D. 138—140, and 
the shorter to A.D. 160—161.1 A passage, however, cccurs in the 
longer Apology, which indicates that it must have been written 
about a century and a half attex the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, or, according to accurate reckoning, about A.D. 147. Jus- 
tin speaks, in one part of it, of perverted deductions being drawn 
from his teaching “that Christ was born 150 years ago under 
Cyrenius.”* Those who contend for the earlier date have no 
stronger argument against this statement than the unsupported 
assertion, that in this passage Justin merely speaks “in round 
numbers,’ but many important circumstances confirm the date 
which Justin thus gives us. In the superscription of the Apology, 
Antoninus is called “ Pius,” a title which was first bestowed upon 
him in the year 139. Moreover, Justin directly refers to Marcion, 
as aman “now living and teaching his disciples . . . and 
who has by the aid of demons caused many of all nations to utter 
blasphemies, &c.2 Now the fact has been established that Marcion 
did not come to Rome, where Justin himself was, until A.D. 139 
—142,* when his prominent public career commenced, and it is 
apparent that the words of Justin indicate a period when his 





1 Anger, Synops, Ev., p. xxvi.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553 ; Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 85; Delitzsch, Neue Unters. Entst. Kan. Evv., 
1853, p. 30; Hwald, Gesch. V. ‘sr., vii. p. 513; Guericke, H’buch K.G., p. 151.; 
Lechler, Das. ap. τ. nachap. Zeit., p. 505 ; Niedner, Gesch. d..chr. Kirche, p. 
206; Neander, K.G,, ii, p. 1147; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 53; Ritschl, Das Ev. 
Marcion’s, 1846, p. 146; Semisch, Die apost. Denkw. Des Mirt. Justinus, 1848, 

. 3f.; Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigkeit ἃ. evang. Gesch., 1838, p. 272; Tischendorf, 

ann wurden, τι. 5. w., p. 26. 

2"Tva δὲ un τινες ὁλογισταίνοντες εἰς ἀποτροπὴν τῶν SESIO AY MEVOV 
ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν εἴπωσι, πρὸ ἐτῶν ἑκατὸν πεντήκοντα γεγεννῆσθαι τὸν 
Χριότον λέγειν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ Κυρηνίου, κ.τ.λ. Apol. i. 46. 

8 Μαρκίωνα δέ τινὰ Ποντικὸν, ὃς καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἐστὶ διδαόσκων TOUS 
πειθομένους,. . . . ὃς κατὰ πᾶν γένος ἀνθρώπων διὰ τῆς τῶν 
eames συλλήψεως, NOAAOVS mEemoinne βλασφημίας λὲγειν, HK. τ΄}. 

pol. i, 26. 

4 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv, f.; Baur, Gesch. chr. K., i. p. 196 ; Bleek, Einl. 
N. T., p. 126 ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562; Credner, Beitriige. i. p. 40 f.; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 21 ἔν ; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1867, p. 75 ff; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 138, anm. 2; Reuss, Gesch. N. Τ᾿, p, 244 ; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73; Schleirmacher, Simmtl. Werke, 1840, xi, p. 107; Tis- 
chendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 57; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120, 
1855, p. 270 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 273. 
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doctrines had already become widely diffused. For these and 
many other strong reasons, which need not here be detailed, the 
majority of competent critics agree in more correctly assigning 
the first Apology to about A.D. 147.1 The Dialogue with Trypho 
as internal evidence shows,” was written after the longer Apology 
and it is therefore generally dated some time within the tirst de- 
cade of the second half of the second century.® 

In these writings Justin quotes very copiously from the Old 
Testament, and he also very frequently refers to facts of Chris- 
tian history and to sayings of Jesus. Of these references, for in- 
stance, some fifty occur in the first Apology, and upwards of 
seventy in the Dialogue with Trypho, a goodly number, it will 
be admitted, by means of which to identify the source from which 
he quotes. Justin himself frequently and distinctly says that his 
information and quotations are derived from the “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles” (ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλων), but except upon one oc- 
casion which we shall hereafter consider, when he indicates Peter, 
he never mentions an author's name. Upon examination it is 
found that, with only one or two brief exceptions, the numerous 
quotations from these Memoirs differ more or less widely from 
parallel passages in our Synoptic Gospels, and in many cases differ 
in the saine respects as similar quotations found in other writings 
of the second century, the writers of which are known to have 
made use of uncanonical Gospels, and further, that these passages 
are quoted several times, at intervals, by Justin with the same 
variations. Moreover, sayings of Jesus are quoted from these 
Memoirs which are not found in our Gospels at all, and facts in 
the life of Jesus and circumstances of Christian history derived 
from the same source, not only are not found in our Gospels, but 
are in contradiction with them. 

These peculiarities have, as might have been expected, created 
much diversity of opinion regarding the nature of the “ Memoirs 
of the Apostles.” In the earlier days of New Testament criticism 
more especially, many of course at once identified the Memoirs 





1 Baur, Vorles, chr. Dogmengesch., I. i. p. 254, cf. 151, anm. 2; Bohringer, 
Kirchengesch. in Biographien, 2 aufl. 10 i. p. 117; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 104 ; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., ti. p. 374; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 24 ; Zeitschr. wiss- 
Theol., 1865, p. 336; Lipsius, Gnosticismus, p. 39 f.; Zur Quellenkr. des. Epi. 
phanius, p. 59f. ; Riggenbach, Die Zeugnisse, f. d. Evang. Johan., p. 18 f.; Schol- 
ten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 21 f., p. 160, anm. 2 ; Schweg/er, Das nachap. Zeitalter. 
Lp. 216 ff, cf. p. 342 f., p. 359; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 89 f., p. 162, Theol, 
Jahrb., 1855, p. 270 ff. 2 Dial. 6. TMr., exx, 

3 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553: Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 104; Davidson, In- 
trod. N. T., ii, p. 374; Guuabloks, H’buch K. G., p. 151; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 
“4; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 138, anm. 2; Lech/er, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 
452, p, 490 f, ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 23; Das. Evang. Johannes, p. 9, 


ai Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 93 ἔς, p. 108 f,, and p. 163; Theol. Jahrb., 1865, p. 
9, 
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250 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


by conveniently elastic theories of free quotation from memory, 


with our Gospels exclusively, and the variations were explained 


imperfect and varying MSS., combination, condensation and 
transposition cf passages, with slight additions from tradition, or 
even from some other written source, and so on. Others endea- 
voured tc explain away difficulties by the supposition that they 
were a simple harmony of our Gospels,? or a harmony of the Gos- 
pels, with passages frown some apocryphal work.? A much greater 
number of critics, however, adopt the conclusion that, along with 
our Gospels, Justin made use of one or more apocryphal Gospels, 
and more especially of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or 
according to Peter, and also perhaps of tradition.4 Others assert 
that he made use of a special unknown Gospel, or of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews or according to Peter, with a subsidiary 
use of a version of one or two of our Gospels to which, however, 
he did not attach much importance, preferring the apocryphal 
work;’ whilst others have concluded that Justin did not make use 
of our Gospels at all, and that his quotations are either from the 


1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 330 f.; Semisch, Die Apost. 
Denkwiirdigk, des Mart. Justinus, 1848, p. 96 ff., p. 389 ff. ; Lange, Ausf. Gesch. 
ἃ. Dogmen., 1796, i. p. 132, p. 184; Michaelis, Einl. N. B. 1788, i. p. 32 f.; 
Tregelles, Canon Murat., 1867, p. 70 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 93—145 ; Hug, 
Einl. N. T., 1847, ii. p. 92 ff.,i. p. 182; Winer, Justinum Mart. evang. Canon 
usum, fuisse ostenditur, 1819; Scholz, Nov. Test. Grace, i., proleg. p. v.; Olshaw 
sen, Die Echth. d. vier kan. Evv. 1823, p. 279 ff. ; Minster, Theol. Schriften, 1825, 

. 1 ff ; Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1842, p. 355 ff., 5. 468 ff. ; Ritschi, 
Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1846, pp. 1830—151; Theol. Jahrb. 1851, p. 482 ff. ; Delitzsch, 
Unters. iib. Entst. Kan. Evv. 1853, i. p. 25 ff. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8, 
w. p. 27 f. p. 76 ff. 

2 Paulus, Ob aas Ev. Just. das Ev. nach. ἃ. Hebriiern sei., Exeg. Kr. Abhandl., 
1784, p. 1—35 ; Theol. exeg. Conservator., 1822, p. 52—72. 

3 Gratz, Krit. Unters. tib. Justin's ap. Denkw., 1814. 

4 Bleek, Kinl, N. T., p. 229 ff., 314f., 637; Beitriige Zur Ev. Krit., 1846, p. 220 ff; 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 553 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19 f., p. 111, p. 374 
f. ; Dodwell, Dissert, in Ireneum, 1689, p.70f.; Hwald, Jahrb, bibl. Wiss. 1853- 
54, p. 59 ff., Gesch. d. V. Isr. vii., p. 512; Hekermann, Theol. Beitriige, 1796, v. 
2, p. 168 f., p. 214. Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 16, p. 19; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. 
N. T., 1854, p. 222 δ΄, p. 570 f. ; Aoltzmann, Die synopt. Evv. 1863, p. 372, p. 
402; Keim Jesu v. Nazara, i. pp. 30, 51, 85, &e. ; AKdstlin, Der Ursprung synopt. 
Evy.; p. 372 f. ; Airchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 34, p. 89 ff., p. 103 ἔν ; Meyer, Kr.- 
ex. H’buch Ey. Johann. 5 aufl. p. 7 ff. ; Meudecker, Einl. N. T., 1840, p. 52 ff. ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 21 f ; Das alt. Evang., 1869, p. 248; Scho/s. Isa- 
goge Hist. Crit. in lib. N. Foed., 1830, p. 18 ff. : De Wette, Kinl. N. T, ὁ auil., p. 
111 ff. p. 118 ; Wilcke, Tradition u. Mytie, 1837, p. 30 f. ; Liicke, Comm. Ev. des 
Johannes, 1840, i. p. 44 f., anm, 4. : 

5 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 91 f. ; Die Evangelien, p. 631, p. 634 f. ; Hilgenfeld 
Die Evy. Justin's. u. s. w., 1850, p. 252—304, p. 263 ff., p. 284 ; Die Evangelien, 
1854, p. 58, οἵ, p. 239 f., p. 346; Der Kanon, p. 24 f.; J. G. C. Schmidt, Hist. crit. 
Einl. N. T., 1804, p. 218; Storr, Ueb, Zweck ἃ. Evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johan, 
1786, p. 363—375 ; 2dinscher, H’buch chr. Dogmengesch., 1804, i. p. 218—221; 
Baur, Kr. Unters. ii. ἃ. kan. Evv., 1847, p. 572 ff. ; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, |. 

. 140; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 26—51: Reuss, Geach. h. Schr. N. 1, p. 192 
P ; cf. Hist. du Canon p. 54 ff. 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews or according to Peter, or from 
some other special apocryphal Gospel now no longer extant.! 

Evidence permitting of such wide diversity of results to serious 
and laborious investigation of the identity of Justin’s Memoirs 
of the Apostles, cannot be of much value towards establishing 
our Gospels, and in the absence of any specific mention of our 
Synoptics any very elaborate examination of the Memoirs might 
be considered unnecessary, more especially as it is admitted 
almost universally by competent critics, that Justin did not him- 
self consider the Memoirs of the Apostles inspired, or of any dog- 
matic authority, and had no idea of attributing canonical rank 
to them? In pursuance of the system which we desire invari- 
ably to adopt of enabling every reader to form his own opinion, 
we shall as briefly as possible state the facts of the case, and fur- 
nish materials for a full comprehension of the subject. 

Justin himself, as we have already stated, frequently and dis- 
tinctly states that his information regarding Christian history 
and his quotations are derived from the Memoirs of the Apostles 
(ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλων), to adopt the usual translation 
although the word might more correctly be rendered “ Recollec- 
tions,” or “ Memorabilia.” It has frequently been surmised that 
this name was suggested by the ἀπομνημονεύματα Σωκράτους of Xeno- 
phon, but, as Credner has pointed out, the similarity is purely 
accidental, and to constitute a parallel the title should have been 
“Memoirs of Jesus.”? The word ἀπομνημονεύματα is here evidently 
used merely in the sense of records written from memory, and is so 
employed by Papias in the passage preserved by Eusebius regard- 
ing Mark, who, although he had not himself followed the Lord, 
yet recorded his words from what he heard from Peter, and who, 





1 Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht. ἃ. jiid. u. chr. Bibel Kanons, 1792, ii. p. 155 ff., 
Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 258 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 7. ff., p. 17, p. 22 ; Ber- 
tholdt, Kinl, A, ἃ. N.'T., 1813, iii. p. 1218; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T. i. p. 20, p. 84-116; 
(ieseler, Hist. krit. Versuch ii. d. Entst. schr. Evy., 1818, p. 132, p. 182f.; Mayer- 
hof, Kinl. petr. Schr. p. 242 ff. p. 802 f.; M. Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. 
apocr. 1866, p. 50 ff., Etudes crit. sur la Bible: N. T., 1864, p. 314 ff. ; Rosen- 
miler, Hist. interpret, libr. sacr., 1795, i. p. 154 ff. ; Schweg/er, Das nachap. 
Zeitalter, i. p. 205 ff. ; Stroth, Fragm. ἃ. Evang. n. ἃ. Hebraern aus Just. Miirt. 
mm. Repert. f. bibl. ἃ. morgenl. Litt. 1771, i. p. 1-59; Wegschvider, Versuch 
ΡᾺ ind. Ev, ἃ. Johannes, 1806, p. 113 f. 

- Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 635  ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 540; Credner, Beit- 
rage, 1. p. 106 ff., Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 21; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., ii, p. 382; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr. vii. p. 512; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Jus- 
tin’s p. 804, Der Kanon. p. 26 ; Nicolas, Etudes Crit. sur la Bible : N. T. p. 299 ff., 
p. 314 ff. Scherer, Rev. de Théologie, 1855, x. p. 207, 215—217 ; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 22 f., 38 and 62, Das Evang. n. Johan. tibers. Lang. p, 11 ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, i, p. 230 ἔν ;. Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 147; 
H estcott, On the Canon, p. 149; Voikmar, Der Ursprung, p. 92; Reuss, Hist. du 
Canon, p. 51 ἢ, Gesch. h. Schr. N. T., p. 289. 

3 Sredner, Beitriige, p. 105. 











































































































































































































































252 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


having done so without order, is stil! defended for “thus writing 
some things as he remembered them ” (οὕτως ἔνια γράψας ὡς ἀπεμνη- 
povevoev).! In the same way I[renzeus refers to the “ Memoirs of ἡ 
certain Presbyter of apostolic times ” (ἀπομνημονεύματα ἀποστολικοῦ 
τινὸς πρεσβυτέρου)" whose name he does not mention; and Origen 
still more closely approximates to Justin’s use of the word when, 
expressing his theory regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews, he 
says that the thoughts are the Apostle’s, but the phraseology ani 
the composition are of one recording what the Apostle aid 
(ἀπομνημονεύσατός Tivos τὰ ἀποστολικὰ), and as of one writing at |ei- 
sure the dictation of his master? Justin himself speaks of the 
authors of the Memoirs as of ἀπομνημονεύσαντες ὁ and the expression 
was then and afterwards constantly in use amongst ecclesiastical 
and other writers.” © 

The title, “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” however, although most 
appropriate to mere recollections of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
evidently could not be applied to works ranking as canonical 


Gospels, but ὁ fact excludes such an idea; and the whole of 
Justin’s vic egarding Holy Scripture prove that he saw in 


the Memoirs merely records from memory to assist memory.’ He 
does not call them γραφαὶ, but adheres always to the familiar 
name ἀπομνημονεύματα, and whilst his constant appeals to a written 
source show very clearly his abandonment of oral tradition, there 
is nothing in the name of his records which can identify them 
with our Gospels. 

Justin designates the source of his quotations ten times, the 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles,” and tive times he calls it simply the 

“ Memoirs.” He says, upon one occasion, that these Memoirs 
were composed “ by his Apostles and their followers, ᾿ but except 
in one place, to which we have already referred, aid which we 
shall hereafter fully examine, he never mentions the authivr’s 
name, nor does he ever give any more precise information regard- 
ing their composition. It has been argued that, in saying r that 
these Memoirs were recorded by the Apostles and their followers, 





1 Husehius, H. Ἐπ iii, 39. 2 70. ν. 8. 
3 1b. vi. 25. 4 Apol., i. 33. 


N 


5 Creduer, Beitriige, i i. p. 105 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12; Reuss, Hist. du 
Canon, p. 53 £. 5 W satcote, On the Canon, p. "86, note 1. ΤῊΣ lementine Recogni- 
tions (ii. 1), make the Apostle Peter say : In consuetudine habui verba domini mel, 
que ab ipso audieram revocare ad memoriam. 

6 Credner, Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 12 f. ; Beitrage, i. p. 196 f. ; Schwegler, Das 
ΠΛΟΌῈΡ. Zeitalter, i, p. 226 ἢ. 

7 Apol. i. 66, 67, cf. i. 33; Dial. ο. Tr., 88, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, and twice 
in 106. 

8 Dial. 103, 105, thrice 107. 

9 Ἐν yap τοὺς ἀπομνημονεύμασί ἅ φημι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστέλων αὐτου 
καὶ τῶν ἐκείνοις παρακολουθηδάντων συντετάχθαι, H.T.A. Dial. 103. 
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Justin intentionally and literally described the fodr canonical 
(Gospels, the first and fourth of which are ascribed to Apostles, 
and the other two to Mark and Luke, the followers of 
Apostles ἢ but such an inference is equally forced and unfounded. 
The language itself forbids this explanation, for Justin does not 
speak indefinitely of the Memoirs of Apostles and their fol- 
lowers, but of Memoirs of the Apostles, invariably using the 
article, which refers the Memoirs to the collective ody of the 
Apostles.2. Moreover, the incorrectness of such an ference is 
manifest from the fact that circumstances are stated by Justin as 
derived from these Memoirs, which do not exist in our Gospels at 
all, and which, indeed, are contradictory to them. Vast numbers 
of spurious writings, moreover, bearing the names of Apostles 
and their followers, and claiming more or less direct apostolic 
authority, were in circulation in the early Church: Gospels 
according to Peter to Thomas,‘ to James,° to Judas,® according to 
the Apostles, or according to the Twelve,’ to Barnabas,’ to Mat- 
thias,? to Nicodemus,!® &c., and ecclesiastical writers bear abund- 
ant testimony to the early and rapid growth of apocryphal litera- 
ture. The very names of most of such apocryphal Gospels are 
lost, whilst of others we possess considerable information ; but 








1 Semisch, Die ap. Denkwiirdigk. Mart. Just., p. 80 f. 
2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s p. 12 f.; cf. Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853--- 
54, p. 59 f. ; Bleek Hinl. N. 'T., p. 637, anm. 

3 Husebius, H. E., iii. 3, 25, vi. 12; /Zieron.. De Vir Π]Ὶ,, 1; Origen, in Matth. 
x, 17, 

4 Husebius, H. E., iii, 25 ; Origen, Hoa. i. in Lucam ; Jrenewus, Adv. Heer., i. 
20; ef. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., i853, proleg., p. xxxviii. ff. ; Wann wurden 
u.s.W., p. 89 f. ; Hieron., Pref. in Matth. 

5 Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., proleg. p. xii. ff. ; Hpiphanius, Heer., xxix. 
N 5, Xe, 

6 /reneus, Adv. Her., i. 31, § 1; ELpiphanius, Her., xxxviii. § 1; Theodoret, 
Fab. Her., i 15. 

7 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam ; Hieron., Pref. in Matth., Adv. Pelagianos, iii. 
1; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. Ν, T., i. p. 339 f. 

ὃ Decret. Gelasii, vi. $10; Credner, Zur Gesch. d, Kanons, p. 215. 

9 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Eusebius, H. E., iii, 25, Decret. G: lasii, vi. 8 ; 
Oredner, Zur. Gesch. ἃ, Kanons, p. 215; Hieron., Preef. in Matth. 

10 ΠΕ this be not its most ancient title, the Gospel is in the Prologue directly 
ascribed to Nicodemus. The superscription which this apocryphal Gospel bears 
in the form now extant ὑπομνήματα τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν "Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
recalls the title of Justin’s Memoirs. Zischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 203 f., οἷς 
Proleg. p. liv. ff. ; Faéricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 213 ff. ; Thilo, Cod. Apoer. 
Ν T., p. exviii.--exlii., p. 487 ff. 

1 Luke i. 1; Jrenwus, Adv. Her., 1. 20, § 1; Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam, Muse- 
bius, H. E., iii, 3, 25, iv. 22, vi. 12; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. Ν. T.; Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. Τὶ; Zischendorf, Evang. Apocr. ; cf. Milman, Hist. of Christianity 
ul. p, 358, f., Decret. Gelasii, vi. ; Credner, Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kan., p. 215 f., Gesch. 
dN. T. Kanon, Ρ. 241 f., 279f., 290f., Beitriige, i. Ὁ. 107--268 ff.; Schwegler, Das 
hachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 52 ff., 77 ἔν, 199 fi., 294 f.; De Wette, Lehrb. Hinl. N. T., 
1860, καὶ 63 ff., 88. 73--74; Reuss, Gesch. ἢ. Schr. N. T., §§ 245--280; Gieseler, Entst. 
schr, Evv., 1818, p. 8 ff. 
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nothing is more certain than the fact, that there existed many 
works bearing names which render the attempt to interpret the 
title of Justin’s Gospel as a description of the four in our canon a 
mere absurdity. The words of Justin evidently imply simply 
that the source of his quotations is the collective recollections of 
the Apostles, and those who followed them, regarding the life and 
teaching of Jesus. 

The title “ Meinoirs of the Apostles” by no means indicates a 
plurality of Gospels! A single passage has been pointed out, in 
which the Memoirs are said to have been called εὐαγγέλια in the 
plural : “ For the Apostles in the Memoirs composed by them, which 
are called Gospels,” ἕο The last expression ἃ καλεῖται εὐαγγέλια, 
as many scholars have declared, is a manifest interpolation. It 
is, in all probability, a gloss on the margin of some old MS. which 
some copyist afterwards inserted in the text. If Justin really 
stated that the Memoirs were called Gospels, it seems incompre- 
hensible that he should never call them so himself. In no ether 
place in his writings does he apply the plural to them, but, on 
the contrary, we find Trypho referring to the “so-called Gospel,” 
which he states that he has carefully read, and which, of course, 
can only be Justin’s “ Memoirs ;” and again, in another part of 
the same dialogue, Justin quotes passages which are written “ in 
the Gospel "Ὁ (ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ γέγραπται). The term “ Gospel ” is no- 
where else used by Justin in refercace to a written record.’ [}ὴ 
no case, however, considering the numerous Gospels then in cir- 
culation, and the fact that many of these, different from the can- 
onical Gospels, are known to have been exclusively used by 

_ distinguished contemporaries of Justin, and by various communi- 
ties of Christians in that day, could such an expression be taken 
as a special indication of the canonical Gospels.’ 

Describing the religious practices amongst Christians, in an- 
other place, Justin states that, at their assemblies on Sundays, 
“the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the prophets are 





1 Cf. Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 233, anm. 3. ; 

2 Oi γὰρ ἀπόστολοι ἐν τοῖς γενομένοις ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀπομνημοῦ εὐ- 
μαδιν, a καλεῖται εὐαγγέλια. κιτ.λ. Apol. i. 66. ; 

3 An instance of such a gloss getting into the text occurs in Dial. 107, where ina 
reference to Jonah’s prophecy that Nineveh should perish in three days, accordin 
to the version of the lxx. which Justin always quotes, there is a former margina 
gloss ‘‘in other versions forty,” incorporated parenthetically with the text. 

4 ra ἐν τῶ λεγομένῳ εὐαγγελίω παραγγέλματα. κι.τ.λ. Dial. ο. Tr. 10, 

5 Dial. 100. 

6 There is one reference in the singular to the Gospel in the fragment De Resur’. 
10, which is of doubtful authenticity. ; 

7 Credner argues that, had Justin intended such a limitation, he must have said, 
a καλεῖται τά Té66apa εὐαγγελια. Gesch. ἃ. N. T. Kan. p. 10. 
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red as long as time permits.”' This, however, by no means 
identifies the Memoirs with the canonical Gospels, for it is well 
known that many writings which have been excluded from the 
canon were publicly read in the Churches, until very long after 
Justin's day.” We have already met with several instances of 
this. Eusebius mentions that the Epistle of the Roman Clement 
was publicly read in most of the Churches in his time,® and he 
quotes an Epistle of Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, the Bishop of 
Rome, which states that fact for the purpose of “showing that it 
was the custom to read it in the Churches, even from the earliest 
times,”* Dionysius likewise mentions the public reading of the 
Epistle of Soter to the Corinthians. Epiphanius refers to the 
reading in the Churches of the Epistle of Clement,® and it con- 
tinued to be so read in Jerome’s day.® In like manner the “ Pastor” 
of Hermas,’ the “Apocalypse of Peter,’’ and other works ex- 
cluded from the canon were publicly read in the Church in 
early days.” It is certain that Gospels which did not permanently 
secure a place in the canon, such as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the Gospel according to Peter, the Gospel of the Ebio- 
nites, and many kindred Gospels, which in early times were ex- 








lra ἀπομνημονείματα τῶν ἀποστόλων, ἢ TA συγγράμματα τῶν 
προφητῶν ἀναγιν WOKETAL μέχρις ἐγχωρεῖ. Apol. i. 67. 

2Cf, Schwegler, Das nechap. Zeit., i. p, 228; Volkmar, Der Urspriing, p. 91 ; 
Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 19. 3H. E., ili, 16. 

4 δηλῶν ἀνέκαθεν ἐξ ἀρχαίου ἔθους ἐπὶ τῆς ἐ»σιλησίας τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν 
αὐτῆς ποιεϊόσθαι. H. E. iv. 23. 

5 Haer., xxx. 15, 

6 De Vir. Π]., 15. . . . ‘* que in nonnullis ecclesiis publice legitur.”’ 

7 Eusebius, H. E., iii, 8; Hieron. De Vir IIL, 10. 

8 Sozom., H. E., vii. 19 ; Canon Murator., 7rege//es, p. 56 f.; οὗ, Credner, Gesch. 
N. T. Kanon, p, 157, 164; Mayerhoff, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 321 ff. 

9 The ‘‘ Pastor ” of Hermas, and the ‘‘ Apocalypse of Peter,” are enumerated 
amongst the books of Holy Scriptures in the Stichometry of the Codex Charamon- 
tanus (ed. T'ischendorf, p. 469 ; cf. Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 175 f.), and 
the latter is aes amongst the av riAey over in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, 
together with the Apocalypse of John and the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
(Credner, Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kan,, p. 117 ff.) In the Can. Murat. the Apoc. of Peter is 
received along with that of John, although some object to its being read in the 
Church, (Can. Murat., Zreged/es, p.65; Credner,Gesch.N.T. Kan., p. 175 1.) Tischen- 
dorf conjectures that the Apocalypse of Peter may have been inserted between the 
Ep. of Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, where six pages are missing in the 
Codex Sinaiticus. (Nov. Test. Sinait., Lipsix, 1863, Proleg. p. xxxii.) 

10 Cf. Jreneus, Adv. Her., i. 26, § 2, iii. 11, § 7; Origen, Comm. in Exech., 
xxiv. 7; Husebius, H. E., iii. 25, 27, vi. 12; Hpiphanius, Her., xxix. 9, xxx, 3, 13 
f.; Theodoret, Heer, Fab. ii. 22; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iii. 2, Comm. in Matth. 
xu. 13; De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N.'T., p. 97 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 
18, anm. 1; Gieseler, Entst. schrift, Evv., p. 10—26; Schwgler, Das nachap, 
Zeitalter, i, p, 258 ff., 234 ff. ; Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 262 ff., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, 
ΡΟ. 17 ff. ; Ritsch?, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 137 ff. 
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therefore, does uot prove anything, for this practice was by no 
means limited to the works now in our canon. 

The idea of attributing inspiration to the Memoirs, or to any 
other work of the Apostles, with the single exception, as we shall 
presently see, of the Apocalypse of John,’ which, as prophecy, en- 
tered within his limits, was quite foreign to Justin, who recog- 
nized the Old Testament alone as the inspired word of God? In- 
deed, as we have already said, the very name “ Memoirs ” in itself 
excludes the thought of inspiration,’ which Justin attributed only 
to prophetic writings: and he could not in any way regari as 
inspired the written tradition of the Apostles and their followers, 
or the mere record of words of Jesus. On the contrary, he held 
the accounts of the Apostles to be credible solely from their being 
authenticated by the Old Testament, and he clearly states that 
he velieves the facts recorded in the Memoirs because the spirit 
of prophecy had already foretold them.* According to Justin, the 
Old Testament contained all that was necessary for salvation, and 
its prophecies are the sole criterion of truth, the Memoirs, and 
even Christ himself, being merely its interpreters. He says that 
Christ himself commanded us not to put faith in human doctrines, 
but in these proclaimed by the holy prophets and taught by him- ) 
self.6 Prophecy and the words of Christ himself are alone of 
dogmatic value, all else is human teaching.’ Indeed, from a pas- 
sage quoted with approval by Irenzeus, J ustin, in his last work 
against Marcion, said : “I would not have believed the Lord him 
self, if he had proclaimed any other God than the Creator ;” that 
is to say, the God of the Old Testament.® 

That Justin does not mention the name of the author of the 
Memoirs would in any case render any argument as to their iden 
ΩΣ with our canonicat Gospels inconclusive; but the total omissio! 


: Dial. c, Tr., 81. 


2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 119 ff., 125 ff. ; Gesch. Ν Τὶ Kanon, p, 14; / wdso r 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii, p. 3382; Hwald, Geseh. ἃ. V. Israel, vu. p. 312 aN 
Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 174 ff, 182 f. ; Reuss, Gesch. ἢ. δὶ T., 4 
Volkmar, Dex Ursprung, p. 92; Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1864, p. 11 

3 Sciavegler, on Me chap. Zeitalter, i. p. 227; cf. Credner, Beitrage, i Ὁ. 
4 Apol., i. 33; Dial. c. Tr., 119, Apol., 1. 32, Dia r., 48, 5% 
5 Cf. Apol., i. 0, 32, 52, 53, 61; Dial. c. Tr., 32, 43, 48, 100; Credner, Beit 


i. p. 121 ff, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 13 f. ; Donaldson, Hist. of Chr. Lit 
Doctr., ii. p. 328; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ev. Apocr. p. 59; Reusse, Gesclic. ἢ 
Schr. N. T., p. 289, Hist. du Canon, p. 54; Stroth, Eichhorn’s Repert, ). 9 
anim, e. 


6 ἐπειδὴ οὐ ἀγνθρῶ πείοις διδάγμασι πεκελεύσμεθα ὦ π᾿ αὐτου Xpu é 


ὶ 


τοῦ EWEN HL, ἀλλὰ τοῖς διὰ τῶν MAUAPIWV προφητων ἩἨηρυχηεῖσι κα 
δι᾽ οὐτου διδαχθεῖσι. Dial. c. Tr. 48 
7 Reusse, Hist, du Canon, p. of \ 
8 Kai xadws ὁ Ἰουστῖνος ἐν τῷ πρὸς Μαρκίωνα συντάγματί φηό 
Ὅτι αὐτῷ τῷ Κυρίω οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐπείσθην, ἄλλον θεὸν xnaray; ἐ λλοντι 
παρὰ τὸν δημιουργόν. .. Adv. Her. iv. 6, 2. Husebius, H. 18 
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JUSTIN MARTYR, 257 
to do so is the more remarkable from the circumstance that the 
names of Old Testament writers constantly oceur’in his writings. 
Semisch counts 197 quotations of the Old Testament, in which 
Justin refers to the author by name, or to the book, and only 117 
in which he omits to do so,! and the latter number might be re- 
duced by considering the nature of the passages cited, and the 
inutility of repeating the reference? When it is considered, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the extremely numerous quota 
tions, and references to facts of Christian history, all perporting 
to be derived from the “ Memoirs,” he absolutely never, except 
in the one instance referred to, mentions an author's name, ΟἹ 
specifies more clearly thc »ature of the source, the infercnee must 
be not only that he attached small importance to the Memoirs 
but also that he was actually ignorant of the author's name, and 
that his Gospel had no more «definite superseription. Upon thi 
theory that the Memoirs of the Apostles were simply our four 
canonical Gospels, the singularity of the omission is increase by 
the diversity of contents and of authors, and the consequently 
greater necessity and probability that he should, upon certain 
occasions, distinguish between them. ‘The fact is, that the only 
writing of the New Testament to which Justin refers by name is, 
as we have already mentioned, the Apocalypse, which he attri- 
butes to “a certain man whose name was John, one of the Apos- 
tles of Christ, who prophesied by a revelation made to him,” ὅσο." 
The manner in which John is here mentioned, after the Memoirs 
lad been so constantly indefinitely referred to, clearly shows that 
Justin did not possess any Gospel also attributed to John. That 
he does name John, however, as author of the Apocalypse, 
and so frequently refers to Old Testament writers by name, yet 
er identifies the author of the Memoirs, is quite irreconcilable 

with the idea that they were the canonical Gospels. 

It is perfectly clear, however, and this is a point of very great 
importance upon which critics of otherwise widely diverging 

1 Semisei, Denkwiird. Justinus, p. 84; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 17; 
Westcott, on the Canon, P. 105; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T. 1. p. 102 f. 

Σ ΤΟΣ not requisite that we should in detail refute the groundless argument 
that the looseness of Justia’s quotations from the Old Testament justifies the as- 


sumption that his evangelical quotations, notwithstanding their looseness and 


almost universal inaccuracy, are taken from our Gospels. Those, however, who 
‘esire to examine the theory 


| further, may be referred to Semisch, Die ap. 
Venkw. d. Miirt. Justinus, pp. 239-278, and Bindemann, Th. Stud. u. Kritiken, 
‘S12, p. 412, on the affirmative side, and to its refutation by Hilgenfeld, Die 
Justin'« pp. 46-62, Theol. Jahrb. 1850, pp. 385-489, 567-578 ; and Credner, 
Itrage i 

ὃ Kit? it δ ἢ Hal wan Heels va τις, @ ὄνομα Ιωάννῃης, εἷς τῶν 
πούτολων τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἐν ἀπυκαλυψει γενομένῃ αὐτῷ, κι τι As 
Dial, ec. Tr. 81. ᾿ 


+ Schwegier, Das Nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 233, anm. 3. 
17 
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views are agreed, that Justin quotes from a written source, and 
that oral tradition is excluded from his system.' He not only does 
not, like Papias, attach value to tradition, but, on the contrary, 
he affirms that in the Memoirs is recorded “ ever: ything that con- 
cerns our Saviour Jesus Christ.”? He constantly refers to them 
directly, as the source of his information regarding the histor ry of 
Jesus, and distinctly states that he has derived his quotations 
from them. There is no reasonabie ground whatever for aftirm- 
ing that Justin supplemented or modified the contents of the 
Memoirs by oral tradition. It must, therefore, be remembered, in 
considering the nature of these Memoirs, that the facts of Chris- 
tian history and the sayings of Jesus are derived from a determin. 
ate written source, and are quoted as Justin found them there,’ 
Those who attempt to explain the divergences of Justin’s quota- 
tions from the canonical Gospels, which they still maintain to 
have been his repose on the plea of oral tradition, defend the 
identity at the expense of the authority of the Gospels. | For 
nothing could more forcibly show Justin's disregard and disrespe 
for the Gospels, than would the fact that, possessing them, he not 
only never names their authors, but considers himself at liberty 
continually to contradict, modify, and revise their statements. 
As we have already remarked, when we examine the contents 
of the Memoirs of the Apostles, through Justin’s numerous quota- 
tions, we find that many parts of the Gospel narratives are appar- 
ently quite unknown, whilst, on the other hand, we meet with 
facts of evangelical history, which are foreign to the canonica 
Gospe!s, and others which are contradictory of Gospel statements. 
Justin's quotations, almost without exception, vary more “vr less 
from the parallelsin the canonical text, and often these variations 
are consistently repeated by himself, and are found in other works 
bout his time. Moreover, Justin quotes expressions of Jesus 
hich are not found in our Gospels at all. The omissions, though 
‘ten very singular, supposing the canonical Gospels before him. 
and almost inexplicable when it is considered how important the) 
would often have been to his argument, need not, as merely nega 
tive evidence, be dwelt on here, but we shall briefly illustrate the 
other peculiarities of Justin’s quotations. 
The only genealogy of Jesus which is recognised by Justin is 
traced through the Virgin Mary. She it is who is descended 


Credner, Peitriige, i. p. 129 ff., 220; Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p, 14 f.; Auald, 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60; Ailgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 291, Der 


Kanon, p. 25; Reves, Gesch. N. T., p. 193, Hist. du Canon, p. 55; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 95. ; , 
2 οἱ ἀπομνημονεύδσαντες πάντα TA περὶ TOV Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Ἰηδου 


Χριότου ἐδίδαξαι \pol, 1 
8 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 130. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 259 


from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and from the house of David, 
and Joseph is completely set aside.’ Jesus “ was born of a virgin 
of the lineage of Abraham and tribe of Judah and of David, 
Christ the Son of God.”2 “Jesus Christ the Son of God has been 

born without sin of a virgin sprung from the lineage of Abra- 
ham.” “For of the virgin of the seed of Jacob, who was the 
father of Judah, who, as we have shown, was the father of the 
Jews, by the power of God was he conceived; and Jesse was his 
forefather according to the prophecy, and he (J esus) was the son 
of Jacob and Judah according to successive descent.” The gen- 
ealogy of Jesus in the canonical Gospels, on the contrary, is tr acer 
solely through Joseph, who alone is stated to be of the lineage of 
David The genealogies of Maitew and Luke, though differ- 
ing in several important points, st least agree ‘n excluding Mar 

That of the third Gospel commences with Joseph, and that of 
the first ends with him: and Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.”° The 
angel who warns Joseph not to put away his wife, addresses him 
s“ Joseph, thou son of David,” and the angel Gabriel, who, 
according to the third Gospel, announces to Mary the superna- 
tural conception, is sent “to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of “David.”8 So persistent, how- 
ever, is Justin in ignoring this Davidie descent through Joseph, 

that not only does “he at Teast eleven times trace it through Mary, 

int his Gospel materially differs from the canonical, where the 
descent of Joseph from David is mentioned by the latter. In the 
third Gospel, Joseph goes to Judea “unto the city of David, 

which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 

lineage of David.”® Justin, however, simply states that he went 
“to Bethlehem . . . for his descent was from the tribe of 
Judah which inhabited that region.”*® There can be no doubt 

that Justin not only did not derive his genealogies from the 

canonical Gospels, but that on the contrary the Memoirs, from 


| Dial. c. Tr. 23, 43 twice, 45 thrice, 100 twice, 101, 120, Apol. i. 32; ef. Matth 
wes Luke il ii, 23- 28, 
ςτὸν διὰ τῆς ἀπὸ TOU γένους του "AP padi, καὶ φυλῆς Ἰούδα, καὶ 
4αβὶὲ Πα ἐν νου γεννηθέντα υἱὸν του Meov Χριάτον. Dial. ο. Tr. 44, 
ὁ Dial, c Ὶ 

ι διὰ sate ᾿παρθένου τῆς ἀπὸ τοῦ σπέρματος Ἰακωβ, τοι 
ομένου πατρὸς Ἰούδα, του δεδηλωμέν οὐ Ἰουδαίων πατρὸς, bia 
δυνάμεως Θεοῦ ἐπε HU yon καὶ Te66cd’ πουπάτωρ μὲν “nara 1 
λόγιον γεγένηται" του δὲ Ιακωβ καὶ rov Ἰούδα nara γένοι $5 δὶ 
δοχὴν υἱὸς ὑπῆρχεν. Apol. i. 32. 

5 Matth. i, 1—16; ef. Luke iii, 23—_28. 

δ Matth. i. 16; cf. Luke iii. 22. 7 Matth. i, 20 


8 Luke i, 27. Luke ii. 4. 
) Dial. c. Tr. 78. 
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which he did learn the Davidic descent through Mary only, dif. 
fered persistently and materially from them 

Many traces still exist to show that the view of Justin’s Me- 
moirs of the A postle s of the Davidie descent of Jesus through 
Mary instead of through Joseph, as the canonical Gospels repre- 


sent it, was anciently held in the Church. Apocryphal Gospels of 


early date, based without doubt upon more ancient evangelical 
works, are stil] extant, in which the genealogy of Jesus is traced, 
as in Justin’s Memcirs, through Mary. One of these is the Gos- 
pel of James, commonly called the Protevangelium, a work re- 
ferred to by ecclesiastic a writers of the third and fourth centu- 
ries,? and whieh Tischendorf even ascribes to the first three 
‘lecades of the second century,? in which Mary is stated to be of 
tl.e limeage of Davi« She is also described as of the royal race 
and family of David in the Coapel 0 Ἢ the Nativity of Mary, and 
in the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew her Davidie descent is promin- 
ently mentiowod © There can be no doubt that all of these works 
are based wpow serlier originais,’ and there is nu reason why they 
may not have bees drawn from (he same source from whic h Jus- 
tin derived ἢ ἥν of the genealogy in contradiction of the 
Synoptics.” 


1 Cf. Credner, Be Ψ ν. Ζ: » LH, Hilvenfeld, Die Kvv. Justin's, Ρ 


140, 148, 156 ἢ 

2 Clemens, Al., Strotm ἢ 9% , Origen, Comm, in Matth. iti. ; Apiphanius, 
Heer., Ixxix. § 5; οἵ. Faby C100, ΑἹ ἡ ,, 1, p. 39 Κ΄, Philo, Cod. Apoa 
N. T. proleg. xiv. ff 

3 Wann wurden u. # p ff, A. ἢ ; Apocr. Proleg, p, xii. ff. 

4 Kai ἐμνήδθῃ ὁ itp: THs MAbs OM, ὅτι ἦν EA THs φυλῆς 
Δαβίδ, κ.τ.} Protevangelum ἐφ ἡ χ, ; Fis) ον Evangelia Apocr., p. 19 
f. > Rabyiciv ͵ Α poer. N. 7 . ip. FO 

5 ἡ ἀγα de etirpe regia et familia David oyiunda. Evi le Na 
tiv. Maria, 1 hibyiciua, Cod An 6}. N. T., 1 p 18; 7 hendorf, iv 
p. 106. 

6 Pseudy Matth, kvaag , A Tischendorf, ¥ Apoer., p. 54 
Hist. de Wf Var. οἱ As ti Υ Thilo, (οὐ. ap. N. T., p. 374. Regard 
ing the ant ty A some of ov f. Tischendorf, Ev. Apoer. proleg 
xxv. ff. 

7 Hilgenfeld , fustin’s, p ® Hilyenfeld conjectures that the Pr 
tevangelium may . hased Gnostic work, the Térva Mant 
mentioned by Epiphanius the Gospel according to Peter, /b., p. 159 fl 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p Tisachendorf, Wa wuydel 3. w., p 788 

8 Several the Fathers in 4 manner assert Davidie descen 
Mary. Ireneus states she wae ‘‘ot the lineage οἱ Day οὗτός ἐστ 
της Τα βὶδ παρθένου; Vy Heer., iti. 2), § 5), and he ΠΕ 
the Davidic descent throug gi learly indicated by phe I 
same argument is taken ‘ rtuliian , distinetly traces tne descent 
Christ through Mary (ex stirpe autem Jess utatum per M m inde 
dum, Adv, Marcionem, wi, 17. Euneden nere David geecundum Marie « 


sum, /b., iv. 1, cf. v. 8 It is mest probable that both Lrenwus and Tertullian, 
who were well acquainted with the writings of Justin, followed him in this matter, 
for they very closely δου his argitments. They may, however, have known 
spooryphal works containimg the Davidic descent ough Mary. They οἱ rtainly 
did not derive it from the canonical Gospels. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 261 


In the narrative of the events which preceded the birth of 
Jesus, the fivst Gospel describes the angel as appearing only to 
Joseph ana explaining the supernatural conception,' and the au- 
thor seems to know nothing of any announcement to Mary.2 The 
third Gospel, on. the contrary, does not mention any such ongelic 
appearance to Joseph, but represents the angel as announcing + the 
conception to Mary herself alone? Justin’s “Memoirs know of the 
appearances both to Joseph and to Mary, but the words spoken by 
the angel on each occasion differ materially from those of both 
Gospels.4 In this place, only one point, however, can be noticed. 
Justin describes the angel as saying to Mary: “ ‘ Behold, thou 
shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost, and shalt bear a son, and he shall 
be ealled the Son of the highest, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins,’ as they taught 
who recorded everything that concerns our Saviour Jesus Christ.” § 
Now this is a clear and direct quotation, but besides distinctly 
differing in form from our Gospels, it presents the important pecu- 
liarity that the words, “for he shall save his pee from their 
sins,” are not, in Luke, addressed to Mary at all, but that they 
occur in the first Gospel i in the address of the ange) to Joseph. ὁ 
These words, however, are not accidentally inserted in this place, 
for we find they are joined in the same manner to the address of 
the angel to Mary in the Protevangelium of James: “ For the 
power of the Lord will svershadye wherefore also that 
holy thing which is born of thee shal] be calle] the Son of the 
Highest, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save bi: 
people from their sins”? ‘Tischendorf states his ow “pinion 
that this passage is a recollection of the Protevangelium tneon- 
sciously added by Justin to the account in Luke, 5 but the arbi 
trary nature of the limitation “ unconsciously ’ (ohn lass er sich 
dessen bewusst war) here is evident. There is a point in connec 
tion with this which merits a moment's attention. In the text 
‘the Protevangelium, edited by Tischendorf, the angel com- 
his address to Mary by saying: “ Fear not, Mary, “for thou 


| Matth. i. 20 ἢ, 2 Cf. Matth. i, 18. 
’ Luke 1. 26 f., cf. 11. 5 —6 4 Apol. i. 33, Dial. c. Tr. 78, 100, 
bor συλληψ ἐν γαστρὶ ἐκ td EVULCT OS ay ‘lov, ΚΑῚ TES aie καὶ 
vigs ὑψίότον μἀηῆήσεξαι καὶ αλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτου [yoovr: 
utd yap WOET Tol λαὸν YUTO Uv ano TGV ALAPTIAV av τῶν" GS 
d mony WMOVEVBAV TES πάντα τὰ περὶ τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Ἰηδου 
Xpi6r ov ἐδίδαξ tt Apol i. 33. 
6 Matth. i, 2). 
yap uvplov ἐπιδσκιάσει Cow διὼ youd τὸ γεννώμενον ἐπ 
δου / — μληθήδεται υἱὸς ὑψίστου" ταὶ HAAEGELS FO OVO" αὐτοῦ 
Ino αὐτὸς γὰρ S681 τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ und ἐὼν ἁμαρτιῶν av- 
Γῶν. Protey, Jacobi., xi.; Vischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 22 ; Fabricius, Cod. 
A pocr NT’ i p 95. 


Wan wurden, ἃ. 5. w., p. 77. 
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hast found favour before the Lord, and thou shalt conceive of his 
Word ” (καὶ συλλήψῃ ἐκ λόγου αὐτοῦ) } Now Justin, after quoting 
the passage above, continues to argue that the Spirit and the 
power must not be misunderstood to mean anything else than 
the Word, who is also the first born of God as the prophet Moses 
declared ; and it was this which, when it came upon the Virgin 
and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive? The occurrence 
of the singular expression in the Protevangelium and the similar 
explanation of Justin immediately accompanying a variation 
from our Gospels, which is equally shared by the apocryphal 
work, strengthens the suspicion of a similarity of origin. Justin’s 
divergences from the Protevangelium prevent our supposing that, 
in its present form, it could have been the actual source of his 
quotations, but the wide differences which exist between the ex- 
tant MSS. of the Protevangelium show that even the most ancient 
does not present it in its original form. It is much more probable 
that Justin had before him a still older work, to which both the 
Protevangelium and the third Gospel were indebted.’ 

Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem is 
peculiar, and evidently is derived from a distinct uncanonical 
source. It may be well to present his account and that of Luke 
side by side. 


Justin. Dian. c. Tr. 78. LuKE τ΄. 1—5. 

On the occasion of the first census 1... . there went out a decree 
which was taken in Judea (ἐν τῇ from Cesar Augusvus that all the 
Ἰουδαία) world (πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην) 

should be enrolled. 
under Cyrenius ( first Procurator 2. And this census was first made 


(ἐπίτροπος) of Judwa. Apol. i. 84), whenCyrenius was Governor (ἡ 7 ἐμῶν) 
Joseph had gone up from Nazareth, of Syria. 4. And Joseph went up 


where he dwelt, from Galilee, out of the city of Naza- 
to Bethlehem, from whence he was, | reth intoJudwa,unto the city of David, 
to enrol himself ; which is called Bethlehem ; 


for his descent was from the tribe of because he was of the house and 
Judah, which inhabited that re- lineage of David; 5. to enrol him- 
gion. 4 self. 





! Protev. Jac., xi. ; Vischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 21 f. The peeuliar expres- 
sion is wanting in most of the other known MSs. : 

2 Τὸ πνεῦμα OVV καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τὴν παρὰ tov Geov οὐδὲν adho 
voc θέμις, 2) τὸν Adyov, ὃς καὶ πρωτότοκος τῷ θεῷ ἐστι, ὡς Μωσὴ: 
ὁ προδεδηλωμένος προφήτης νά μι Καὶ τοῦτο, ἐλθὸν ἐπὶ τὴν παρ- 
ῃένον καὶ ἐπιόκιαόσαν, H.T.A. αὐ ἢ 33. 


> (fF, Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 154 ff. ; EHwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1858- 


54, p. 60 f ; Ritse hl, Das. Evang. Marcion’s, p. 145 f. 

1 δ, αλλ, mo ραφῆς οἱ ὔσης ἐν τῇ Ἰουδαιᾳ τοτὲ πρώτης "πὶ 
Κυρη) iov, εἶνε ληλύθει απὸ Ναζαρὲτ, ἔνθα ὥπει εἰς Βηθλε BEM, οὐὲν HY, 
aroy papa σθαι 1 ἀπὸ VAP τῆς κατοικουδης τὴν γὴν ἐκεῖν φυλὴς 
Ἰουδα τὸ γένος nv, Dial. 78. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 263 


Attention has alréady been drawn to the systematic manner in 
which the Davidie descent of Jesus is traced by Justin ene 
Mary, and to the suppression in this passage of all that might 
seem to indicate a elaim of descent through Joseph. As the con- 
tinuation of a peculiar representation of the history of the infaney 
of Jesus, differing materially from that of the Synoptics, it is im- 
possible to regard this, with its remarkable variations, as an arbi- 
trary correction by Justin of the canonical text, and we must 
hold it to be derived from a different source, perhaps, indeed, one 
of those from which Luke’s Gospel itself first drew the elements 
of the narrative, and this persuasion will increase as further vari- 
ations in the earlier history, presently to be considered, are taken 
into account. It is not necessary to enter into the question of 
the correctness of the date of this census, but it is evident that 
Justin’s Memoirs clearly and deliberately modify the canonical 
narrative. The limitation of the census to Judeea, instead of ex- 
tending it to the whole Roman Empire ; the designation of Cyre- 
nius as ἐπίτροπος of Judzea instead of ἡγεμών of Syria; and the 
careful suppression of the Davidic element in connection with 
Joseph indicate a peculiar written source from the Synoptics.1 
Had Justin departed from the account in Luke with the 
view of correcting inaccurate statements, the matter might 
have seemed more consistent with the use of the third Gos- 
pel, although, at the same time, it might have evinced but 
little reverence for it as a canonical work. On the contrary, 
however, the statements of Justin are still more inconsistent 
with history than those in Luke, inasmuch as; so far from 
being the first procurator of Judeea, as Justin’s narrative states in 
opposition to the third Gospel, Cyrenius never held that office, 
but was really, later, the imperial proconsul over Syria, and as 
such, when Judeea became a Roman province after the banish- 
ment of Archelaus, had the power to enrol the inhabitants, and 
instituted Coponius as first Procurator of Judea. Justin’s state- 
ment involves the position that at one and the same time Herod was 
the King, and Cyrenius the Roman Procurator of Judeea.? In the 
same spirit, and departing from the usual narrative of the Synop- 
tics, which couples the birth of Jesus with “the days of Herod 
the King,” Justin in another place states that Christ was born 
“under Cyrenius.”? Justin evidently adopts without criticism a 
narrative which he found in his Memoirs, and does not merely 





‘Cf, Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 229 ff. ; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 144 ff. 

* Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 408, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 147 f.; 
Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 144 f.; Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 281 ff. ; Sehnec- 
kenburger, Vorles. ti. N. T. Zeitgesch., ed. Léblein, 1862, p. 199 ff. ; Joseph., 
Antiy., xviii. 1, 8 1; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 19. 

3 Apol., i, 46. 
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correct and remodel a passage of the third Gospel, but, on the 
contrary, seems altogether ignorant of it.! 

The genealogies of Jesus in the first and third Gospels differ 
irreconcilably from each other. Justin differs from both. In 
this passage another discrepancy arises While Luke seems to 
represent Nazareth as the dwelling-place of Joseph and Mary, 
and Bethlehem as the city to which they went solely on account 
of the census,? Matthew, who seems to know nothing of the cen- 
sus, makes Bethlehem, on the contrary, the place of residence of 
Joseph,’ and on coming back from Egypt, with the evident inten- 
tion of returning to Bethlehem, Joseph is warned by a dream to 
turn aside into Galilee, and he goes and dwells, apparently for the 
first time, “in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets: He shali be called a Naza- 
rene.”4 Justin, however, goes still further than the third Gospel 
in his departure from the data of Matthew, and where Luke 
merely infers, Justin distinctly asserts Nazareth to have been the 
dwelling-place of Joseph (ἔνθα ὦκει) and Bethlehem, in contra- 
distinction, the place from which he derived his origin (ὅθεν ἦν) 

The same view is to be found in several apocryphal Gospels still 
extant. In the Protevangelium of James again, we find Joseph 
journeying to Bethlehem with Mary before the birth of Jesus. ° 
The census here is ordered by Augustus, who commands: “ That 
all who were in Bethlehem of Judea, should be enrolled,” a 
limitation worthy of notice in comparison with that of Justin. 
In like manner the Gospel of the Nativity. This Gospel repre- 
sents the parents of Mary as living in Nazareth, in which place 
she was born,’ and it is here that the Angel Gabriel announces to 
her the supernatural conception. Joseph goes to Bethlehem to 
set his house in order and prepare what is necessary for the mar- 
riage, but then returns to Nazareth. where he remains with Mary 


1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 230 ff. ; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 144 f.; οἷ. 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 147 f. 

2 Luke ii. 4. 

3 Matt. ii. 1 ; cf. Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 14. 

4 Matt. ii. 22f. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the author of the first 
Gospel quotes some apocryphal work ; and that the last word is a total misconcep- 
tion of the phrase. ‘The word Ναζωραῖος should have been Ναζιραῖος, and the 
term has nothing whatever to do with the town of Nazareth. Cf. Hwald, Die drei 
ersten Evv., p. 176 f. ; Alford, Greck Test., i. p. 17 f. 

5 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 216 f.; Davidson, Introd. N. Τὶ ii.p.; 26 Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 148 f. ; 

6 Protev. Jac., xvii., cf. xxi. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1. p. 103; 78: 
chendorf, Die Evang. Apocr., p. 30, p. 39. , 

7 Κέλευσις δὲ ἐγένετο ἀπὸ Αὐγούστου βασιλέως ἀπογράφεσθαι mav- 
Tes τοὺς ἐν Βηθλεὲμ τῆς Ἰουδαίας. Protev. Jac., xvii. ᾿ 

8 Evang. de Nativ. Maria, i. and viii. ; cf. Evang. Thome Σιαῦ., iii,; Z'ischendory, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 158. 

9 Ev. de Nat. Mariz, ix. 
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265. 


until her time was nearly accomplished,’ “when Joseph havin 
taken his wife with whatever else was necessary went to the city 
of Bethlehem, whence he was.”? The phrase “unde ipse erat” 
recalls the ὅθεν ἦν of Justin.’ 

As we continue the narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus, 
we meet with further variations from the account in the canon- 
ical Gospels for which the preceding have prepared us, and which 
indicate that Justin’s Memorials certainly differed from them, 


Justin, Draw. 78. | LUKE 1. 7. 


But the child having been born in | And she brought forth her first- 
Bethlehem,-—-for Joseph, not being | born son, and wrapped him in 
able to find a lodging in the village, | swaddling clothes and laid him in 
lodged in a certain cave near the | the manger; because there was no 
village, and then while they were | room in the i:n.5 
there Mary had brought forth the | 
Christ and had placed him in a 
manger, &c.4 





1 


At least it is clear that the birth of Jesus here,—nag taking 
place in Bethlehem itself, but in ὦ cave (ἐν σπηλαίῳ) near the village, 
because Joseph could not find a lodging there,—are not derived 
from our Gospels, and here even Semisch® is forced to abandon 
his theory that Justin’s variations arise merely from imperfectly 
quoting from memory, and to conjecture that he must have 
adopted tradition. It has, however, been shown that Justin him- 
self distinctly excludes tradition, and in this case, moreover, there 
are many special reasons for believing that he quotes from a writ- 
ten source. Ewald rightly points out that here, and in other 
passages, where in common with ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
Justin departs from our Gospels, the variation can in no way be: 
referred to oral traditions;7? and, moreover, that when Justin. 


1 Ev. de Nat. Μίαν, viii. ix. 

2 Joseph, uxore cum aliis quie necessaria erant assumta Bethlehem civitatem, 
unde ipse erat, tetendit. Evang. de Nat. Mar., x.; Fahricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
i. p. 37; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 114, cf. Evang. infantis Arab., ii.; Fabricius, 
ib, 1, p. 169; Tischendorf, ib., p. 171. Here Joseph goes from Jerusalem to Beth-- 
lehem, his native city. 

3 Cf. Hist. de Nat. Mar. et de Inf. Salv. xiii, ‘‘ Necesse antem fuerat, ut et 
Joseph cum Maria proficisceretur in Bethlehem, quia exinde erat, et Maria de tribu 
Juda et de domo ac patria David.” Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. 1", p. 374. 

ἐΓενγηθέντος δὲ τότε του παιδίου ἐν Βηθλεὲμ, ἐπειδὴ Ἰωσὴφ οὐκ εἶχεν" 
ἐν τῇ κώμῃ ἐκείνῃ που καταλῦσαι, ἐν δὲ ὁπηλαίῳ τινὶ σύνεγγυς τῆς 
κώμης κατελυδσε' καὶ τότε αυτῶν ὄντων ἐκεῖ, ἐτετόκει ἡ Μαρία τὸν 
Χριστὸν, καὶ ἐν φατνῃ αὐτὸν érebeiner’ κιτ.λ. Dial. 78. 

δ καί ἔτεκεν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτὴς τὸν πρωτότοκον, καὶ ἐσπαργανωόεν 
αὐτὸν καὶ ἀνέκλινεν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ φάτνῃ, διότι οὐκ HY αὐτοῖς τόπος 
ἐν τῷ καταλυματι. Luke ii 7. 

6 Denkwiirdigk. d. Mirt. Just., p. 390 ἢ, 

7 Wenn niimlich Jesu nach Justinos’ rede in einer Adhle bei Biithléhem geboren 
ward und dassellhe auch sonst von alten kirchlichen schriftstellenn erziih’t wird. 









































































































































































































266 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


proves! from Isaiah xxxiii. 16, that Christ must be born in a cave, 
he thereby shows how certainly he found the fact of the cave iy 
his written Gospel.2. The whole argument of Justin excludes 
the idea that he could avail himself of mere tradition. He main- 
tains that everything which the prophets had foretold of Christ 
had actually been fulfilled, and he perpetually refers to the 
Memoirs and other written documents for the verification of his 
assertions. He either refers to the prophets for the confirmation 
of the Memoirs, or shows in the Memoirs the narrative of facts 
which are the accomplishment of prophecies, but in both cases it 
is manifest that there must have been a record of the facts which 
he mentions. There can be no doubt that the circumstances we 
have just quoted, and which are not found in the canonical Cos- 
pels, must have been narrated in Justin’s Memoirs. 

We find, again, the same variations as in Justin in several ex- 
tant apocryphal Gospels. The Protevangelium of James repre- 
sents the birth of Jesus as taking place in a cave;* so also the 
Arabic @Gospel of the Infancy,‘ and several others.2 This un- 
canonical detail is also mentioned by several of the Fathers, 
Origen and Eusebius both stating that the cave and the manger 
were still shown in their day. Tischendorf does not hesitate to 
στη that Justin derived this circumstance from the Protevange- 
lium.’ Justin, however, does not distinguish such a source, and 
the mere fact that we have a form of that Gospel, in which 
it occurs, still extant, by no means justifies such a_ specific 
conclusion, when so many other works, now lost, may equally 
have contained it. If the fact be derived from the Prote- 


so kann man dieses sowie anders worin er von unsern Evangelien abweicht 
keineswegs aus einer miindlichen sage ableiten welche ihm zugekommen wire : 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 60. 

1 Dial 71, cf. 70. 

2 Wenn aber Justinos (c. 78, vgl. 70) dass Christus in einer héhle geboren 
werden musste aus es. 33, 16, beweist, so zeigt sich damit nur wie gewiss er die 
hohle in seinen evang. schriften gefunden hatte. /b., p. 60, anm. 1. 

3 Protev. Jac., xviii. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N.T., i. p. 105; Tischendory, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 32. 

4 Evang. Infantiw Arab., ii. iii. ; Fabricius, ib., i. p. 169 f.; Tischendorf, ib., p. 
171 f. 

5 Pseudo-Matth. Ev., xiii. xiv. ; Vischendorf. ib., p. 74 f£.; Historia Josephi 
Fab. Lign. vii. ; T'ischendorf, ib. p. 118; Hist. de Nat. Mar. et de Inf. Salv., xiv. ; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N.T.. p. 381. ; 

6 Origen, Contra Cels., 11. 51, Husebius, Vita Const., iii. 40 f. Their only varia- 
tion from Justin’s account is that they speak of the cave as in Bethlehem, while 
Justin describes it as near the village. Credner remarks that the sacredness of the 
spot might by that time have attracted people, and led to the extension of the 
town in that direction, till the site might have become really joined to Bethlehem. 
Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 235; οἵ, Socrates, H. E., i. 17; Sozomen, H.E., ii. 2; 
Epiphanius, Her., xx. 1; Hieron., Ep., lviii., ad Paul, 

7 Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. xiii., Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 76 ff. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR, 


vangelium, that work, or whatever other apocryphal] Gospel may 
have supplied it, must be admitted to have at least formed part 
of the Memoirs of the Apostles, and with that necessary adnuis- 
sion ends all special identification of the Memoirs with our canon- 
ical Gospels. Much more probably, however, Justin quotes from 
the more ancient source from which the Protevangelium, and 
perhaps Luke drew their narrative. There can be very little 
doubt that the Gospel according to the Hebrews contained an ac- 
count of the birth in Bethlehem, and as it is, at least, certain that 
Justin quotes other particulars from it, there is fair reason to 
suppose that he likewise found this fact in that work.’ In cny 
case it isindisputable that he derived it from a source different 
from our canonical Gospels.* 

Justin does not apparently know anything of the episode of the 
shepherds of the plain, and the angelic appearance to them, nar- 
rated in the third Gospel. 

To the cave in which the infant Jesus is born came the Magi, 
but instead of employing the phrase used by the first Gospel, 
“Magi from the East,” 5 (μάγοι ἀπὸ ἀνατολῶν) Justin always describes 
them as “Magi from Arabia,” (μάγοι ἀπὸ ᾿Αραβίας). Justin is so 
punctilious that he nev. speaks of these Magi without adding 
“from Arabia,” except t-ice, where, however, he immediately 
mentions Arabia as the point of the argument for which they are 
introduced ; and in the same chapter in which this occurs he four 
times calls them directly Magi from Arabia.6 He uses this ex- 
pression not less than nine times.’ That he had no objection to 
the term “the East,” and that with a different context it was 
common to his vocabulary, is proved by his use of it elsewhere.* 
It is impossible to resist the conviction that Justin’s Memoirs con- 
tained the phrase “ Magi from Arabia,” which is foreign to our 
Crospels,”® 

Again, according to Justin, the Magi see the star “in heaven” 
(ὦ τῷ οὐρανῷ), 10 and not “in the East” (ἐν ry ἀνατολῇ} as the first 








ACE ἀρ Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f.; Ritsehl, Das Evang. Mar- 
cion's, p, 140. 

> Cf Lwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 60 f., also anm. 1, and p. 61, anm. 
2; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 239. 

3 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 555 ; Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 217 f., 235; Binde- 
mann, Th. Stud. u. Krit, 1842, p. 468; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 148 f., 
158 τ, 259; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ev. Apoer., p. 52 f. ; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p.57; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 143 ff.; De Wette, Lehrb, Kinl. N.T., p. 
Ill, p. 113; Semisch, Denkw. ἃ. M. Just., p. 390 ff. ; Avéirchhafer, Quellensamml., 
p. 104, anm. 32. 4 Luke ii. 8, 20. 

5 Matt. ii, 1. 6 Dial. c. Tr., 78. 

1 Dial, 77, 78 four times, 88, 102. 103, 106. 

8 Dial. 76, 120, 121, 126, 140, &e. ; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p, 149. 

® Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 214 ; Hilyenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 148; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 57. 10 Dial. 106. 
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268 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Gospel has it:! “When a star rose in heaven (ἐν οὐρανῷ) at the 
time of his birth as is recorded in the Memoirs of the Apostles” 
He apparently knows nothing of the star guiding them to the 
place where the young child was.? Herod, moreover, questions the 
elders (mpecBirepor) ὁ as to the place where the Christ should be 
born, and not the “chief priests and scribes of the people” 
(ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ γραμματεῖς τοῦ λαοῦ). These divergences, taken in con- 
nection with those which are interwoven with the whole narra- 
tive of the birth, can only proceed from the fact that Justin quotes 
from a source different from ours." 

Justin relates that when Jesus came to Jordan he was believed 
to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, and he appeared without 
comeliness, as the Scriptures announced ; “and being considered 
a carpenter,—for when he was amongst men, he made carpenter's 
works, ploughs and yokes (dperoa καὶ yang ; by these both teach- 
ing the symbols of righteousness and an active life.”’ These de- 
tails are foreign to the canoniea! Gospels. Mark has the expres- 
sion: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ?”® but Luke 
omits it altogether. ® The idea that the Son of God shouid do 
carpenter's work on earth was very displeasing to many Christians, 
and attempts to get rid of the obnoxious phrase are evident in 
Mark. Apparently the copy which Origen used had omitted even 
tue modified phrase, for he declares that Jesus himself is nowhere 
called a carpenter in the Gospels current in the Church.” A few 
MSS. still extant are without it, although it is found in all the 
more ancient Codices. 

Traces of these details are found in several apocryphal works, 
especially in the Gospel of Thomas, where it is said: “ Now his 
father was a carpenter and made at that time ploughs and yokes” 
(ἄροτρα καὶ ξυγούς), 2 an account which, from the similarity of lan- 
guage was in all probability derived from the same source as 
that of Justin. The explanation which Justin adds : “ by which 


1 Matt. ii 2, cf. ii. 9; cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. 216. 
2 Dial. 106. 3 Matt. ii. 9, 4 Dial. 78, 

7 Matt. ii. 4. 8 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 151. 

Σ . καὶ τέκτονος νομιξομένου ταῦτα γὰρ τὰ τελκτονικὰ ἔργα 
Ree ἐν ἀνηρώροις ὧν, ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγά" δια τούτων καὶ τὰ 
Τὴ δικαιοσύνης σήμβολα διδάσκων, καὶ ἐνεργῇ βίον. Dial, 88. 

8 οὐχ οὗτος ἐότιν ὁ τέκτων, ὁ υἱὸς Μαρίας ; Mark vi. 3. 

9 Cf. Luke i ii, 23. 

ἴδ. νος OF οὐδαμου τῶν ἐν ταὺς ἐνοιλησίαιξ φερομέγνον evayy ελίων 
τέκτων αὐτὸς ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἀναγέγραπται. - Contra Cels., vi. 36; cf. Credner, 
Beitriige, i. p. 239; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 152. 
11 Ὁ δὲ πατὴρ αὐτου τέκτων ἦν, καὶ ἐποίει ἐν τῶ καιρῷ ἐκείνῳ 
ἄρνοτρα καὶ ξυγούς. Evang. Thome Greece, A. xiii ; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., 
Ὁ, 144 cf. ; Sang. Thome Lat., xi. ; T'ischendorf, ib., p. 166 ; Pseudo-Matth. 
Ev., xxxvii. ; Tischenlor/, ib., p. 99 ; Evang. Infant. Arab., Xxxvill, ; Vischendorf, 
ib., p. 193 ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. Τ. , p. 200. 
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he taught the symbols of righteousness and an active life,” clearly 
indicates that he refers to a written narrative containing the 
detail, already, perhaps, falling into sufficient disfavour to require 
the aid of symbolical interpretation. 

In the narrative of the baptism there are many peculiarities 
which prove that Justin did not derive it from our Gospels. 
Thrice he speaks of John sitting by the river Jordan : “ He cried 
as he sat by the river Jordan ;”! “ While he still sat by the river 
Jordan ;"? and “For when John sat by tiie Jordan.’ This pecu- 
liar expression so frequently repeated must have heen derived 
from a written Gospel. Then Justin, in proving that Jesus pre- 
dicted his second coming and the re-appearance of Elijah, states : 
“And therefore our Lord in his teaching announced that this 
should take place, saying Elias also should come” (εἰπὼν καὶ “HA‘av 
ἐλεύσεσθαι). A little lower down he again expressly quotes the 
words of Jesus: “ For which reason our Christ deciared cn earth 
to those who asserted that Elias must come before Christ: Elias, 
indeed, shall come,” &e. (HAlas μὲν ἐλεύσεται, κ. τ. A.).2 Matthew, 
however, reads: “ Klias indeed cometh,” Ἠλώς μὲν ἐρχεται, x. τ. A. © 
Now there is no version in which ἐλεύσεται is substituted for ἔρχεται 
as Justin does, but, as Credner has pointed out,’ the whole weight 
of Justin’s argument lies in the use of the future tense. As there 
are so many other variations in Justin’s context, this likewise 
appears to be derived from a source different from our Gospels.’ 

When Jesus goes to be baptized by John many striking peculi- 
arities occur in Justin’s narrative: “As Jesus went down to the 
water, a fire also was kindled in the Jordan; and when he came 
up from the water, the Holy Spirit like a dove fell upon him, as 
the apostles of this very Christ of ours wrote . . and at 
the same time a voice came from the heavens . Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee.” 

The incident of the fire in Jordan is of course quite foreign to 
our Gospels, and further the words spoken by the heavenly voice 
differ from those reported by them, for instead of the passage 





1 ὅστις ἐπὶ τὸυ Ἰορδάνην ποταμὸν καθεζόμενος, ἐβόα" κιτ.λ. Dial. 49. 

2 ἔτι αὐτου καθεζομένου ἐπὶ του Ἰορδάνου ποταμοῦ, x.t.A. Dial. 5). 
lakvvov γὰρ καθεζομένου ἐπὶ του ᾿Ιορδάνου, κιτ.λ. Dial. 88, 

Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 218; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch,, p. 47, anm. 1. 

Dial. 49, 6 xvii. 1]. Many MSS, add πρῶτον. 

’ Beitrage, i. p. 219, 

Δ τὶ Beitrige, i. p. 219 f., ef. 218; cf. Hilgenfeld. Die Evv, Justin’s, p. 
2, anm. 2, 

8... κατελθόντος τοῦ Ἰηδσου ἑπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, καὶ πῦρ ανήφθη ἐν τῷ 
Ἰορδάνῃ καὶ ἀναδύντος αὐἡτοῦ ἀπὸ τοῦ υδατος, ὡς περιστερὰν τὸ 

ἅγιον Πνεΐμα ἐπιπτῆναι ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔγραψαν οἱ ἀπόστολοι αὐτου 

τούτου τοῦ Χριότου ἡμῶν: ... καὶ φωνὴ ἐπ τῶν οὐρανῶν aya 

ἐληλύθει. 6%. . © Yds μου εἴ σι" ἐγ σήμερον γεγέννηκα 6 .? Dial, 88. 
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from Psalm ii. 7, the Gospels have: “Thou art my beloved son. 
in thee I am well pleased.”! Justin repeats his version a secon(| 


time in the same chapter, and again elsewhere he says regarding 


the temptation ; “ For this devil also at the time when he (Jesus 


went up from the river Jordan, when the voice declared to him : 


‘Thou art my son ; this day have I begotten thee,’ it is written 
in the Memoirs of ‘the Apostles, came to him and tempted him,” 
&e.? 

In both of these passages, it wit! be perceived that Justin di- 
rectly refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles as the source of his 
statements. Some have argued that Justin only appeals to them 
for the fact of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and not for the 
the rest of the narrative’ It has of course been felt that, if it 

can be shown that Justin quotes from the Memoirs words and 
circumstances which are not to be found in our canonical Gospe ‘ls, 
the identity of the two can no longer be maintained. It is, how- 
ever, in the highest degree arbitrary to affirm that Justin intends 
to limit his appeal to the testimony of the Apostles to one-half of 
his sentence. To quote authority for one assertion and to leave 
another in the same sentence, closely connected with it and part 
indeed of the very same narrative, not only unsupported, but in- 
deed weakened by direct exclusion, would indeed be singular, for 
Justin affirms with equal directness and confidence the fact of the 
fire in Jordan, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the words 
spoken by the heavenly voice. if in the strictest grammatical 
accuracy ‘there may be no absolute necessity to include i in that 
which the Apostles wrote more than the phrase i immediate ‘ly pre- 
ceding, there is not on the other hand anything which requires or 
warrants the exclusion of the former part of the sentence. The 
matter must therefore be decided according to fair inference and 
reasonavle probability, and not to suit any foregone conclusion, 
and these as well as all the evidence concerning Justin’s use of 
the Memoirs irresistibly point to the conclusion that the whole 
passage is derived from one source. In the second extract given 
above, it is perfectly clear that the words spoken by the heavenly 
voice, Which Justin again quotes, and which are not in our Gos- 
pels, were recorded in the Memoirs, for otherwise Justin could 
not have referred to them for an account of the pias ers at the 


1 Sv εἶ ὁ vids μου ὁ ἀγαπητός, ἐν Gol εὐδόκησα. Mark i. 11, Luke iii. 22, 
The first Gospel has ἃ slight variation: ‘‘ This is my son, &e., in "whom, &c., 
Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ υἱός μου, κιτ.λ. ἐν ᾧ εὐδόκησα. Matt. iii. 17; εἴ, 
2 Peter i. 17, which agrees with Matt. 

2 Dial. 103. 

3 Grabe, Spicil. Patr. +. 19; Bindemann, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1842, p. 471; 
Semisch, Ap. Denkw. ἃ, M. Tust., Ρ. 480 f.; Westcott, On the C anon, Ῥ. 1371; 
Paulus, Theol. Exeg. Conservatorium, i. p. 18. 
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time when Jesus went up from Jordan and the voice said to him: 
“Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee,” if these facts 
and words were not recorded by them at all! It is impossible 
to doubt, after impartial consideration, that the incident of the 
fire in Jordan, the words spoken by the voice from heaven, and 
the temptation were taken from the same source: they must 
collectively be referred to the Memoirs.” 

Of one thing we may be sure: had Justin known the form of 
words used by the voice from heaven according to our Gospels, he 
would certainly have made use of it in preference to that which 
he actually found in his Mewoirs. He is arguing that Christ is 
pre-existing God, become :°c...nate through God’s will through 
the Virgin Mary, and Trypho demands how he can be demonstra- 
ted to have been pre-existent, who is said to be filled with the 
power of the Holy Ghost, as though he had required this. Justin 
replies that these powers of the Spirit have come upon him not 
because he had need of them, but because they would accomplish 
Scripture, which declared that after him there should be no pro- 
phet.2 The proof of this, he continues, is that, as soon as the child 
was born, the Magi from Arabia came to worship him, because 
even at his birth he was in possession of his power,! and after he 
had grown up like other men by the use of suitable means, he 
care to the river Jordan where John was baptizing, end as he 
went into the water a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the 
Holy Ghost descended like a dove. He did not go to the river 
hecause he had any need of baptisin or of the descent of the Spirit, 
but because of the human race which had fallen under the power 
of death. Now if, instead of the passage actually cited, Justin 
could have quoted the words addressed to Jesus by the voice from 
heaven according to the Gospels : “Thou art my beloved son ; in 
thee lam well pleased,” his argument would have been greatly 
strengthened by such direct recognition of an already existing, 
and, as he affirmed, pre-existent divinity in Jesus. Not having 
these words in his Memoirs of the Apostles, however, he was ob- 
liged to be content with those which he found there: “Thou art 
iny son; this day have I begotten thee ;’—words which, in fact, 
in themselves destroyed the argument for pre-existence, aud 








= 2 Sages 

1 Dial. 103. The quotations regarding the temptation do not agree wich our 
Crospels, but they will be referred to later. 

“Cf. Credner, Beitriige i. p. 219 f., p. 221 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ἘΠ“. ν. Justin’s, p. 164, 
andanm.2; De Wette, Lekrb. Einl. N. T., p. 111, p.1ls. Even Semisch (Ap. 
Denkw. ἃ, M. Just., p. 390 f.) admits that they cannot be from our Gospels, and 
seems to ascribe them to traditional sources. Cf. Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 
%6, anm. 16, p. 104, anm. 33. 

3 Dial. 87. 

4 Καὶ γὰρ γεννηθεὶς, δύναμιν τὴν αὐτου ἕσχε. Dial. 88. 
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dated the divine begetting of Jesus as the son of God that very 
day. The passage, indeed, supported those who actually asserted 
that the Holy Ghost first entered into Jesus at this baptism. 


‘These considerations, and the repeated quotation of the same 


words in the same form, make it clear that Justin quotes from a 
source different from our Gospel. 

In the scanty fragments of the “Gospel according to the He- 
brews ” which have been preserved, we tind both the incident of 
the fire kindled in Jordan and the words of the heavenly voice as 
quoted by Justin. “And as he went up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God in the 
form of a dove which came down and entered into him. And a 
voice came from heaven saying: ‘Thou art my beloved son; in 
thee I am well pleased; and again: ‘This day have I begotten 
thee. And immediately a great light shoue round about. the 
place.”* Epiphanius extracts this passage from the versior in use 
among the Ebionites, but it is well known that there were many 
other varying forms of the same Gospel; and Hilgenfeld,? with 
all probability, conjectures that the version known to Epiphanius 
was no longer in the same purity as that used by Justin, but re- 
presents the transition stage to the Canonical Gospels,—adopting 
the words of the voice which they give without yet discarding 
the older form. Jerome gives another form of the words from 
the version in use amongst the Nazarenes: “ Factum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus 
Sancti et requievit super eum, et dixit ill: Fili mi, in omnibus 
Prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requiescerem in te, tu es 
enim recuies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
sempiternum.”* This supports Justin’s reading. Regarding the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, more must be said hereafter, 
but when it is remembered that Justin, a native of Samaria, 
probably first knew Christianity through believers in Syria to 
whose Jewish view of Christianity he all his life adhered, and 





1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 219 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 30 f., 104 f., 109, 
156; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 165 f.; Die Evangelien, p, 57 f. ; Theol. 
-Jahrb., 1857, p. 411 f. ; Ritsch’, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 133 f.; Volkmar, Die 
Evangelien, 1870, p. 42 ff; Neudecker, Hinl. N. T., p. 57; De Wette, Einl. Ν, 
T., p. 111, p. 113 ; Semisch attributes both*peculiarities to tradition, Ap. Denwk. 
Just., p. 390 f., 395 f. ; cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 137 f. 

2 Kai ὡς ἀνῆλθεν ἀπὸ του ὕδατος, ἡν οἰνηόαν οἱ οὐραν οἱ, καὶ εἶδε 
τὸ πνεύμα TOV θεου τὸ αγιον ἐν εἴδει περιότερᾶς καὶ E16EADOVENS εἰς 
avrov. Καὶ φωνὴ ἐγένετο éx τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, λέγουσα, Zr μου εἰ 
ὁ υἱος ὁ ἀγαπητὸς, ἐν σοὶ ἡυδόκησα' καὶ παλιν, Eye σήμερον γε:- 
γέννηκπα 6& Καὶ εὐθὺς περιέλαμψε τὸν τόπον φῶς μέγα. LEpipha- 
nius, Heer. xxx. 18. 

3 Die Evv. Justin’s p. 165 f., anm. 1. 

4 Hievon., Comm. in Esaia. xi. 2. 
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that these Christians almost exclusively used this Gospel! under 
various forms and names, it is reasonable to suppose that he also 
like them knew and made use of it, a supposition increased to 
certainty when it is found that Justin quotes words and facts 
foreign to the canonical Gospels which are known to have been 
contained in it. The argument of Justin that Jesus did not need 
baptism may also be compared to another passage of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews preserved by Jerome, and which pre- 
ceded the circumstances narrated above, in which the mother and 
brethren of Jesus say to him that John the Baptist is baptizing 
for the remission of sins, and propose that they should go to be 
baptized by him. Jesus replies, “ In what way have I sinned that 
I should go and be baptized by him?” The most competent 
critics agree that Justin derived the incidents of the fire δὶ Jordan 
and the words spoken by the heavenly voice from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews or some kindred work, and there is 
every probability that the numerous other quotations in his works 
dittering from our Gospels are taken from tne same source. 

The incident of the fire in Jordan likewise occurs in the an 
cient work “ Preedicatio Pauli,”* coupled with a context which 
fercibly recalls the passage of the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, which has just been quoted, and apparent allusions to it 
are found in the Sibylline Books and early Christian literature.*® 
Credner has pointed out that the marked use which was made of 
fire or lights at Baptism by the Church, during early times, pro- 
bably rose out of this tradition regarding the tire which appeared 
in Jordan at the baptism of Jesus.° ‘The peculiar form of words 
used by the heavenly voice according to Justin and to the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews was also known to several of the 


1 Origen, Comment in Ezech., xxiv.7; Hpiphanius, Heer, xxx. 3; Eusebius, H. 
E, ii. 27; Hieron. , Adv, Pelag., ii.. 1 f 

2 Ecce mater Domini et Fratres ejus dicebant ei: Johannes Baptista baptizat 
in remissionem peccatorum, eamus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem eis: Quid 
peccavi ut vadam et baptizemur ab eo? Nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia 
est. Hieron., Ad. Pelag., iii. 2. 

3 Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 61, cf. p. 38 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 
219 ff., 237 f., 259f. ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 111, p. 113; Hidyenfeld, Die Evv. 
Justin's, p. 164 ff., ct. 270 ff., p. 304; Ritsehl, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 133 f. - 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, ,. 42 ff. &c., &c. 

‘In quo libro contra omnes Scripturas et de peccato proprio confitendum inve- 
nies Christum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad accipiendum Joannis baptisma 
pene invitum a matre sua Maria esse compulsum ; item, cum baptizaretur, ignem 
auper aquam esse visum. Quod in Evangelio nulloest scriptum., Auctor tract, ἃ 
Rebaptismate ; Fabricius, Cod, Apocr., i. p. 800. 

5 Sibyll. Oracula, lib. vii. viii. ; οἵ, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237 ἔν ; Hilyenfeld, 
Die, Evy, Justin’s, p. 167 ff. ; Reuss, Les Sibylles Chrétiennes, N., Rev. de Théol., 
vol, vii. p, 235, 238. 

ὃ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 237; οἵ. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv, Justin’s, p. 167 f. ; Volk- 
mar, Die Evangelien, p. 43. 
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Fathers.!_ Augustine mentions that some MSS. in his time con- 
tained that reading in Luke iii, 22, although without the con- 
firmation of more ancient Greek codices.’ It is still extant in the 
Codex Bezee (D). The Itala version adds to Matthew iii. 15: 
“and when he was baptized a great light shone round from the 
water, so that all who had come were afraid” (et cum _ baptiza- 
retur, lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes 
qui advenerant) ; and again at Luke 111. 22 it gives the words of 
the voice in a form agreeing at least in. sense with those which 
Justin found in his Memoirs of the Apostles. 

These circumstances point with certainty to an earlier original 
corresponding with Justin, in all probability the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and to the subsequent gradual elimination of the 
passage from the Gospels finally adopted by the Church for dog- 
matic reasons, aS various sects based on the words doctrines 
which were at variance with the ever-enlarging belief of the 
majority.’ 

Then Justin states that the men of his time asserted that the 
miracles of Jesus were performed by magical art (μαγικὴ φαντασία), 
“for they ventured to call him a magician and deceiver of the 
people.”"* This cannot be accepted as a mere version of the 
charge that Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub, but must have 
been found by Justin in his Memoirs.» In the Gospel of Nico- 
demus or Acta Pilati, the Jews accuse Jesus before Pilate of being 
a magician,® coupled with the assertion that he casts out demons 
through Beelzebub the prince of the demons; and again they 
simply say : “Did we not tell thee that he is amagician 117 We 
shall presently see that Justin actually refers to certain acts of 
Pontius Pilate in justification of other assertions regarding the 
trial of Jesus$ In the Clementine Recognitions, moreover, the 





1 Clemens Al., Pedag., 1.6; Methodius, Conviv. Virg. ix. Lactantius, Instit. 
Div. iv. 15; Auqustine, Enchirid. ad Laurent., 49. 

2 [llud vero, quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc illa voce 
sonuisse, quod in Psalmo scriptum est: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie genui te: 
quamquam in antiquioribus codicibus grecis non inveniri perhibeatur, &c. ὅσ, De 
Consensu Hvang., ii. 14. 

3 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 241; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 170; Grade, 
Spicil. Patr., i. p. 327; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p.42f. 

4 Kai yep payor εἶναι αὐτὸν ἐτόλμων λέγειν καὶ λαοπλάνον. Dial. 
09. 

5 Oredner, Beitriige, i. p, 255 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 207 ff., 268; 
De Wette, Kinl, N. T, p. 111, 113. Semisch attributes it to tradition. Die ap. 
Denkw. Just., p. 391 ff. 

6 λεγουόσιν αὐτῷ Ions ἐστίν, u.t.A. Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars. 
I. a. i. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 208; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. Ν. T., 1; 
Nicod. Evang. Lat., i, p. 239, xxvii. p. 296, cf. 417. 

7 Μὴ ovx εἰπαμέν Cor ὅτι γὸης ἐότιν ; κιτ.Δ. c.ii. 3 Vischendorf, Ev. Ap. 
p 214; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 243. 

8 Apol., i. 35, 48. 
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same charge is made by one of the Scribes, who says that Jesus 
did not perform his miracles as a prophet, but as a magician." 
Celsus makes a similar charge,? and Lactantius refers to such an 
opinion as prevalent among the Jews at the time of Jesus,? which 
we find confirmed by many passages in ‘l'almudie literature.‘ 
There was indeed a book called “ Magia Jesu Christi,” of which 
Jesus himself, it was pretended, was the author.® 

Inspeaking of the trial of Jesus, Justin says: “ For also as the 
prophet saith, they reviled him and set him on the judgment seat 
and said : Judge for us,”? a peculiarity which is not found in the 
Canonical Gospels. Justin had just quoted the words of Isaiah 
(Ixv. 2, lviii. 2) . . . “They now ask of me judgment and dare 
to draw nigh to God,” and then he cites Psalm xxii. 16, 22; 
“They pierced my hands and my feet, and upon my vesture they 
cast lots.” He says that this did not happen to David, but was 
fulfilled in Christ, and the expression regarding the piercing the 
hands and feet referred to the nails of the cross which were driven 
through his hands and feet. And after he was crucified they cast 
lots upon his vesture. “And that these things occurred,” he con- 
tinues, “you may learn from the Acts drawn up under Pontius 
Pilate.”?, He likewise upon another occasion refers to the same 
Acta for confirmation of statements. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
or Gesta Pilati, now extant, does not contain the circumstance to 
which we are now referring, but in contradiction to the statement 
in the fourth Gospel (xviii. 28, 29) the Jews in this apocryphal 
work freely go in to the very judgment seat of Pilate.® Tischen- 
dorf maintains that the first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or 
Acta Pilati, still extant, is the work, with more or less of interpo- 
lation, which, existing in the second century, is referred to by 
vustin!? A few reasons may here be given against such a con- 
clusion. The fact of Jesus being set upon the judgment seat is 
not contained in the extant Acta Pilati at all, and therefore this 
work does not correspond with Justin’s statement. It seems most 
absurd to suppose that Justin should seriously refer Roman Em- 


1 Et ecce quidam de Scribis de medio populi exclamans ait : Jesus veste signa et 
prodigia que fecit, ut magus non ut propheta fecit. i. 58; cf. p. 40. 

2 Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 50, 51. 3 Instit. Div., v. 3, et passim. 

4 Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, Works, xi. p. 195 ff. 
τ ue August. de Consensu Evang., i. 9; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 
305 ff. 

ὃ Καὶ γὰρ, ὡς εἶπεν ὁ προφήτης, διαδσίροντες atrcv, ἐκαθιόαν ἐπὶ 
βήματος, καὶ εἶπον: Κρῖνον ἡμῖν. Apol. i. 35. 

i Καὶ ταῦτα ὅτι γέγονε, δίνασθε μαθεῖν ἐκ τῶν ἐπὶ Ποντίου Πιλάτου 
γενομένων autw@v. Apol.i. 35. 

8 Apol., i, 48. Cf. Tertullian, Apol. xxi. 

ee Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars. i. A‘, i. ii. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr 
p. 208 ff. 


10 Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. xiv. ffi; Wann Wurden, τ. 8. w., p. 82—39. 
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perors to a work of this description, so manifestly composed by a 
Christian, and the Acta to which he directs them must have 


been a presumed official document, to which they had access, as of 


course no other evidence could be of any weight with them.! The 
extant work neither pretends to be, nor has in the slightest de- 
gree the form of, an official report. Moreover, the prologue at- 
tached to it distinctly states that Ananias, a provincial warden in 
the reign of Flavius Theodosius (towards the middle of the fifth 
century), found these Acts written in Hebrew by Nicodemus. 
and that he translated them into Greek.2. The work itseh’, there- 
fore, only pretends to be a private composition in Hebrew, and 
does not claim any relation to Pontius Pilate. The Greek is very 
corrupt and degraded, and considerations of style alone would as- 
sign it to the fifth century, as would still more imperatively the 
anachronisms with which it abounds.’ Tischendorf considers that 
Tertullian refers to the same work as Justin, but it is evident that 
he infers an official report, for he says distinctly, after narrating 
the circumstances of the crucifixion and resurrection : “ All these 
facts regarding Christ, Pilate reported to the reigning 
Emperor, Tiberius.”* It is extremely probable that in saying this, 
Tertullian merely extended the statement of Justin. He nowhere 
states that he himself had seen this report, nor does Justin, and 
as is the case with the latter, some of the facts which Tertullian 
supposes to be reported by Pilate are not contained in the apocry- 
phal work.’ There are still extant some apocryphal writings in 
the form of official reports made by Pilate of the trial, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Jesus,® but none are of very ancient date. — It 
is certain that, on the supposition that Pilate may have made an 
official report of events so important in their estimation, Chris- 
tian writers, with greater zeal than conscience, composed fictitious 
reports in his name, in the supposed interest of their religion, and 
there was in that day little or no critical sense to detect and dis- 
credit such forgeries. There is absolutely no evidet7e to show 
that Justin was acquainted with any official report of Pilate to 
the Roman Emperor, nor, indeed, is it easy to understand how he 
could possibly have been, evenif such a document existed, and it 
is most probable, as Scholten conjectures, that Justin merely re- 








ae Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 161 ; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. Apocr., 
p. 360. 

2 Evang. Nicod. Proleg. ; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr. p. 203 f. 

3 Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 172 f. 

4 Ea omnia super Christo Pilatus. 
ΧΧΙ, 

5 Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 163 ff. 

8 Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N, T., i, p. 298 ff. ; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 
796 ff. ; T'ischendorf, Evatig. Apocr. p. 411. 


. Cesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit. Apo. 
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ferred to documents which tradition supposed to have been writ- 
ten, but of which, he himself had no personal knowledge.! Be this 
as it may, as he considered the incident of the judgment seat a 
fulfilment of prophecy, there can be little or no doubt that it was 
narrated in the Memoirs which contained “ everything relating 
to Jesus Christ,” and fiading it there he ail the more naturally 
assumed that it must have been mentioned in any official report. 

In narrating the agony in the Garden, there are further varia- 
tions. Justinsays: “And the passage: ‘ All my bones are poured 
out and dispersed like water; my heart has become like wax 
melting in the midst of my belly, was a prediction of that which 
occurred to him that night when they came out against him to 
the Mount of Olives to seize him. For in the Memoirs composed, 
I say, by his Apostles and their followers, it is recorded that his 
sweat fell down like drops while he prayed, saying : ‘lf pos- 
sible, let this cup pass.’ It will be observed that this is a 
direct quotation from the Memoirs, but there is a material dif- 
ference from our Gospels. Luke is the only Gospel which men- 
tions the bloody sweat, and there the account reads (xxii. 44), 
“as it were drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 


LuKE. ὡσεὶ Gpoufot αἵματος καταβαίνοντες ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν. 
JusTIN. ὡσεὶ Apoufor HATEXEITO. 


In addition to the other linguistic differences Justin omits the 
emphatic αἵματος which gives the whole point to Luke’s account, 
and which evidently could not have been in the text of the Me- 
moirs, Semisch argues that θρόμβοι alone, especially in medical 
phraseology, meant “drops of blood,” without the addition of 
αἵματος ἢ but the author of the third Gospel did not think so, 
and undeniably makes use of both, and Justin does not. More- 
over, Luke introduces the expression θρόμβοι αἵματος to show the 
intensity of the agony, whereas Justin evidently did not mean to 
express “drops of blood” at all, his intention in referring to the 
sweat being to show that the prophecy: “All my bones are 
poured out, &e., like water,” had been fulfilled, with which the 
reading in his Memoirs more closely corresponded. The prayer 
also so directly quoted decidedly varies from Luke xxii. 42, which 
reads: “Father, if thou be willing to remove this cup from me”: 


Luxe, Πάτερ, εἰ Bolder παρενεγπκεῖν τοῦτο to ποτήριον an ἐμοῦ" 
JUSTIN, Παρελθέτω, εἰ δυνατὸν, to ποτήριον τοῦτο. 


In Matthew xxvi. 39, this part of the prayer is more like the 





1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 165 ff. 2 Dial. 103. 
δ, ap. Denkw. Just., p. 146. 
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reading of Justin: “ Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me ”—Ildrep, εἰ δυνατόν ἐστιν, παρελθέτω ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο" but 
that Gospel has nothing of the sweat of agony which excludes it 
from consideration. In another place Justin also quotes the 
prayer in the Garden as folluws: “He prayed, saying: ‘ Father, 

if it be possible, let this cup pass from me;’ and_ besides this, 
praying, he said: ‘Not as I wish, but as thou willest.’”! The 
first phrase in this place, apart from some transposition of words, 
agrees with Matthew; but even if this reading be preferred of 
the two, the absence of the incident of the sweat of agony from 
the first Gospel renders it impossible to regard it as the source ; 
and, further, the second part of the prayer which is here giver 
differs materially both from the first and third Gospels. 


Matru. Nevertheless not as 1 will but as thou. 
Luxe. Nevertheless not my will but thine be done. 
JUSTIN. Not as I wish but as thou willest. 


Matru. πλὴν οὐχ ὡς ἐγω θέλω ἀλλ᾽ ὡς σύ. 
Luke. πλὴν μὴ τὸ θέλημα μου ἀλλὰ τὸ δὸν γινέσηω. 
JUSTIN, μὴ ὡς ἐγω βούλομαι, AAN ὡς Ov’ θέλεις. 


The two parts of this prayer, moreover, seem to have been separ- 
ate in the Memoirs, for not only does Justin not quote the latter 
portion at all in Dial. 108, but here he markedly divides it from 
the former. Justin knows nothing cf the episode of the Angel 
who strengthens Jesus, which is related in Luke xxii. 43. There 
is, however, a still more important point to mention: that al- 
though verses 43, 44, with the incidents of the angel and the 
bloody sweat, are certainly in the greater number of MSS., they 
are omitted by the oldest Codices, as for instance the Sinaitie? 
and Vatican MSS. [Ὁ is evident that in this part Justin’s Mem- 
oirs differed from our first and third Gospels much in the same 
way that they d» from each other. 

In the same chapter Justin states that when the Jews went 
out to the Mount of Olives to take Jesus, “there was not even a 
single man to run to his help as a guiltless person.”’ This is in 
direct contradiction with all the Gospels,t and Justin not only 
completely ignores the episode of the ear of Malchus, but in this 





1 Dial. 99. 

2 They are added by a later hand. 

8 Οὐδεὶς 7.9} οὐδὲ μέχρις ἑἕνος ἀνθρώπου βοηθεῖν αὐτῷ ὡς ανα- 
μαρτήτῳ βοηθὸς ὑπῆρχε. Dial. 108, 

3 Matt. xxvi. 51 ff.; Mark xiv. 40 ff.; Luke xxii. 49 ff.; John xviii. 10 ἴ 
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passage excludes it, and his Gospel conld not bave contained it. ! 
Luke is specially marked in generalizing the resistance of those 
about Jesus to his capture. “ When they which were about him 
saw what would follow, they said unto him: Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? And acertain one of them smote the servant 
of the high priest and cut off his right ear.” As this episode fol- 
lows immediately after the incident of the bloody sweat and 
prayer in the Garden, and the statement of Justin occurs in the 
very same chapter in which he refers to them, this contradiction 
further tends to confirm the conclusion that Justin employed a 
different Gospel. 

It is quite in harmony with the same peculiar account that 
Justin states that, “after he (Jesus) was crucified, all his friends 
(the Apostles) stood aloof from him, having denied him® 
(who, after he rose from the dead, and after they were convinced 
by himself that before his passion he had told them that he must 
suffer these things, and that they were foretold by the prophets, 
repented of their flight from him when he was crucified), and 
while remaining among them he sang praises to God, as is made 
evident in the Memoirs of the Apostles.’ ‘* Justin, therefore, re- 
peatedly asserts that after the crucifixion all the Apostles forsook 
him, ὯΝ he extends {5 denial cf Peter to the whole of the 
twelve. It is impossible to consider this distinct and reiterated 
siimnntion a mere extension of the passage: “ They all forsook 
him and fled” (πάντες ἀφέντες αὐτὸν ἔφυγον) ὃ when Jesus was arrested, 
which proceeded mainly from momentary fear.® Justin seems to 
indicate that the discipies withdrew from and denied Jesus when 
they saw him crucified, from doubts which consequently arose as 
to his Messiante character. Now, on the contrary, the Canonical 
Gospels represent the disciples as being together after the Cruci- 
fixion.’ Justin does not exhibit any knowledge of the explanation 
given by the angels at the sepulchre as to Chn. having foretold 








1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 228 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 232, anm, 
Is Ritschl, ‘Das Evang. Marston's Ρ. 148 ; "Hilgenfeli, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 238 

fy Mayerhoff, Linl. petr. Schr., p. 292 ; ef. Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 39. 

2 Luke xxii, 49, 50. 

ὃ Μετὰ ovy τὸ σταυρωθῆναι αὐτὸν, καὶ οἱ γνώριμοι αὐτου πάντες 
ἀπέστησαν, ἀρνησάμενοι αὐτόν. ΠΆΡΟΙ. i. 50. 

Ὁ (οἵ τινες META TC ἀναστῆναι αὐτὸν ἐπ νεκρῶν, καὶ πεισήηναι ὑπ’ 
αὐτοῦ, ὅτι καὶ πρὸ του παθεῖν ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, ὅ ὅτι ταῦτα αὐτὸν δεὶ 
παὐεὶν, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν προφητῶν ὅτι προεπκεκήρυκτο ταῦτα, MET EV O- 
Yoav ἐπὶ τῶ ἀφίστασθαι αὐτοῦ ὅτε δεαυρωθη), καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτῶν 
διάγων, ὕμνηδσε τὸν Θεὸν, ὡς καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασι τῶν 
ἀποστόλων δηλοῦται γεγενημένον, H.T.A. Dial. 100 ; cf. Apol. i. 50 ; 
Dial, 58 ; de Resurr. 9, 

ὁ Matt. xxvi. 56 ; Mark xiv, 50. 

Ὁ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 257 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 246 ἢ, 

7 Luke xxiv, 9—12, 33; Mark xvi. 10; John xx. 18, 19; of. Luke xxxiii, 49. 
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all that had happened,! but makes this proceed from Jesus him. 
self. Indeed, he makes no mention of these angels at all. 

There are some traces elsewhere of the view that the disciples 
were offended after the Crucifixion? Hilgenfeld points out the 
appearance of special Petrine tendency in this pacsage, in the 
fact that it is not Peter alone, but 411 the Apostles who are said 
to deny their master; and he suggests that an indication of the 
source from which Justin quoted may be obtained from the kindred 
quotation in the Epistle to the Smyrneeans (111.) by pseude-Igna- 
tius: “ For £ know that also after his resurrection he was in the 
flesh, and I believe that he is so now. And when he came to 
those that were with Peter he said to them : Lay hold, handle me, 
and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit. And immediately 
they touched him and kelieved, being convinced by his flesh and 
spirit.” Jerome, it will be remembered, found hie in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews used by the Nazarenes, which he trans- 
lated? from v aich we have seen that Justin in all probability de- 
rived other particulars differing from the Canonical Gospels, and 

with which we shall constantly meet, in a similar way, In exam- 
ining Justin’s 8 quotations. Origen also found it in a work called 
the “Doctrine of Peter” (Διδαχὴ Πέτρου) 4. which must have been 
akin to tne “ Preaching of Peter” (Κήρυγμα Πέτρου). Hilgenteld 
suggests that, in the absence of more certain information, there is 
no :nore probable source from which Justin may have derived his 
statement than the Gospel according to Peter, or the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which is known to have contained so 
much in the same spir't.® 

It may well be expected that, at least in touching such serious 
matters as the Crucifixion and last words of Jusus, Justin must 
adhere with care to authentic records, and not fall into the faults 
of loose quotation from memory, free handling of texts, and care- 
less omissions and additions, by which those who aaintain the 
identity ot the Memoirs with’ the Canonical Gospels seek to ex- 
plain the systematic variations of Justin’s quotations from the 
text of the latter. It will, however, be found that here also 
marked discrepancies occur. Justin says, after referring 0 numer- 
ous prophecies regarding the treatment of Christ “ And again, 
when he says: ‘ ὍΣ ὙΠῸ with their lips, they  .gged the head, 





: Luke xxiv, 4—& ; Matt. xxviii. 5--7; Mark xvi. 5—7. 
2 In the “ Ascensio Isaiz,” iii. 14, the following panting occurs: “Εὖ duodecim, 

qui cum eo, offensionem accipient in eum, et custodes constituentur, qui custodient 
sepulchrum. ” Sr aes Die Evy, Justin’s, p. 246, anm. 2. 

3 De Vir. Ill, 4 De Princip. proem. 

5 Grabe, Spicil, Pate, ,i. Ὁ, 56. 

6 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 248 ff.; cf. Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 265 f.; 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 631, p. 634. 
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saying: Let him deliver himself. That all these things happened 
to the Christ from ths Jews, you can ascertain. For when he 
was being crucified they shot cut the lips, and wagged their heads, 
saying: ‘ Let him who raised the deaa deliver himself.’”! And 
in another place, referring to the same Psalm (xxii.) as a predic- 
tion of what was to happen to Jesus, Justin says: “ for they who 
saw him crucified also wagged their heaas, each one of them, and 
distorted (διὲστρεφον) their lips, and sneeringly and in scornful 
irouy repeated among themselves those words which are also 
written in the Memoirs of his Aposties: He deciared himself the 
Son of God (let him) come down, let him walk about; let God 
save him.”? Τὴ both of these passages Justin directly appeais to 
written authority. The μαθεῖν δύνασθε may leave the source of 
the first uncertain,’ but the second is distinctly stated to contain 
the actual words “ written in the Memoirs of his Apostles,” and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the former passage is also de- 
rived from them. It is scarcely necessary to add that both ditfer 
very materially from the Canonical Gospels The taunt con- 
tained in the first of these passages is altogether peculiar to Jus- 
tin: “Let him who raised the dead deliver himself” (‘O νεκρούς 
dveye(pas ρυσᾶσθω ἑαυτόν) ὃ and even if Justin did not himself indi- 
cate a written source, it would not be reasonable to suppose that 
he should himself for the first time record words to which he re- 
fers as the fulfilment of prophecy. It would be still more in- 
offectual to endeavour to remove the difficulty presented by such 





1 Kai παλιν ὅταν λέγῃ: Ἐλάλησαν ἐν χείλεσιν, ἐκίνησαν nEepadnr, 
λέγοντες Ῥυδσάσθω ἑαυτόν. “ἅτινα πάντα ὡς γέγονεν ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἰγυδαίων τῷ Χριστῷ, μαθεῖν δύνασθε. Dravpwbhévros yap avrov, 
ἐξέόστρεφον τὰ χείλη, καὶ ἐκίνουν ras κεφαλὰς, λέγοντες" Ὁ vexpovs 
αγογείρας pvédois ἑαυτὸν  Apol. i. 38. 

2 Οἱ yap θε Ὀροῦντες αὐτὸν ἐσταυρωμένον καὶ κεφαλὰς ἕκαστος 
ἐκίνουν, καὶ τὰ χείλη διέότρεφον, καὶ τοῖς μυξωτῆρσιν ἐν ἄλλοις 
διερινοῦντες ἔλεγον εἰρωνευόμενοι ταῦτα ἃ καὶ ἐν τοὶς ἀπομνημον εὐ- 
μασι τῶν ἀποότολων αὐτοῦ γέγραπται "" Yidv Θεου ἑαυτὸν ἔλεγ ε" 
καταβὰς περιποατείτω' σωσάτω αὐτὸν ὁ Θεός.) Dial. 10]. 

᾿ ome writers consider that this is a reference to the Acta Pilati as in Apol. 
‘85, 

4 Canon Westcott admits that in the latter passage Justin does profess to give 
the exact words which were recorded in the Memoirs, and that they are not to be 
found in our Gospels; “but,” he apologetically adds, ‘‘ we do find these others so 
closely connected with them that few readers would feel the difference!” This is 
aspecimen of apologetic criticism. Dr. Westcott goes on to say that as no MS. 
or Father known to him has preserved any reading more closely resemblirg Jus- 
tin’s, ‘if it appear not to be deducible from our Gospels, due allowance being 
made for the object whieh he had in view, its source must remain conce-led.” On 
the Canon, p. 114 f. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 39—43; Mark xv. 29—82; Luke xiii. 34-37. 

ὁ The nearest parallel in our Gospels is in Luxe xxiii, 35. ‘‘ Ho saved others, 
let him save himself if this man be the Christ of God, his chosen.” ἄλλους 
ἑύωόὲεν, δωδάτω ἑαυτόν, κιτ.λ. . 

᾿ Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justia’s, p. 244 f. 
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a variation by attributing the words to tradition, at the same 
time that it is asserted that Justin’s Memoirs were actually iden- 
tical with the Gospels. No aberration of memory could account 
for such a variation, and it is impossible that Justin should pre- 
fer tradition regarding a form of words, so tiable to error and 
alteration, with written Gospels within his reach. Besides, to 
argue that Justin affirmed that the truth of his statement could 
be ascertained (μαθεῖν δύνασθε), whilst the words which he states 
to have been spoken were not actually recorded, would be against 
all reason. 

The second of the raocking speeches! of the lookers-on is refer- 
red distinctly to the Memoirs of the Apostles, but is also, with 
tne accompanying description, foreign to our Gospels. The 
nearest approach to it occurs in our first Gospel, and we subjoin 
both passages for comparison 


Marr. xxvul. 40, anD 42, 43, 


4). Thou that destroyest the tem- 
ple, and buildest it in three days, 
save thyself ; if thou art the Son of 
God, come down from the cross. 

He declared himself the Son of God; 42. He saved others, himself he 
(let him) come down, let him walk | cannot save. He is ihe King of 
about ; let God save him. Israel ; let him now come down from 
the cross, and we will believe in him. 
| 43. He trusted in God ; let him de- 

liver him now, if he will have him, 
for he said, I am the Son of God. ° 


Justin, Dra. 101. 


κεν -μς- ν ” , ~ 3 nN ~ 
Yior Geov ἑαυτὸν ἐλεγε" κατα- 42. . καταβάτω νῦν απὸ τοὶ 

. , ts 4 ‘ ~ , 2 , 
βὰς περιπατείτω' σωδάτω αὐτὸν σταυροῦ καὶ πιότευσομὲεν ἐπ' 
ὁ θείς. αὐτόν. 43. πέποιθεν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, 


ῥυσάσθω νῦν αὐτὸν ὃ. εὶ θέλει 
avrov’ εἶπεν yap ὅτε θεοῦ εἰμὶ 
υἱζ:. 





It is evident that Justin’s version is quite distinct from this, and 
cannot have been taken from our Gospels,’ although professedly 
derived from thc Memoirs of the Apostles. 

Justin likew!se mentions the ery of Jesus on the Cross, “Ὁ 
God, my Uod, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Ὁ θεὸς, 6 θεύς pov 
ἵνα τί ἐγκατέλιπές με ;)* as a fulfilment of the words of the Psalm, 





1 Semisch argues that both forms are quotations of the same sentence, and that 
there is consequently a contradiction in the very quotations themselves ; but there 
can be no doubt whatever that the two phrases are distinct parts of the mockery, 
and the very same separation and variation occur in each of the Canonical! Gospels. 
Die ap. Denkw. Miirt. Just,, p. 282; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 234. 

2 The Cod. Sin. ozaits αὐτὸν. 

3 Oredner, Beitrage, i. p. 212; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 244; Mayerhof, 
Einl. petr. Schr.. p. 295. 4 Dial. 99. 
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which he quotes here, and elsewhere,! with the peculiar adcition 
of the Septuagint version, “attend to me” (πρόσχες μοι), which, 
however, he omits when giving the cry of Jesus, thereby showing 
that he follows a written source which did not contain it, for the 
quotation of the Psalm, and of the ery which is cited to show 
that it refers to Christ, immediately follow each other. He ap- 
parently knows nothing whatever of the Chaldaic cry “ Eli, Eli, 
lama sabacthani” of the Gospels. The first and second Gosvels 
give the words of the ery from the Chaldaic differently from 
Justin, from the version of the LX X., and from each other. Mat- 
thew xxvil. 46, Θεέ μου, θεέ μου, ἵνα τί με ἐγκατέλιπες. Mark xv. 34, 
‘) beds, ὁ θεός μου, εἰς τί ἐγκατέλιπές με" the third Gospel πιὰ - 65. no 
mention at all of this cry, but instead has one altogether foreign 
to the other Gospels : “ And Jesus cried with a'oud voice, and 
said: ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’: and having 
said this he expired.” Justin has this ery also, and in the same 
form as the third Gospel. He says: For when he (Jesus) was 
giving up his spirit on the cross, he said: ‘ Father, into thy hauds 
Icommend my spirit, as I have also learned from the Memoirs.” * 
Justin’s Gospel, therefore, contained both cries, and as even the 
first two Synontics mention a second cry of Jesus® without, how- 
ever, giving the words, it is not surprising that other Gospels 
should have existed which inciuded both. Even if we had no 

trace of this ery in any other ancient work, there would be no 
ground for asserting that Justin must have derived it from the 
third Gospel, for if there be any historical truth in the statement 
that'these words were actually spoken by Jesus, it follows of 
course that they may bave been, and probably were, reported in 

adozen Christian writings now no longer extant, and in all pro- 

bability they existed in some of the “ many” works referred to in 

the prologue to the third Gospel. Both cries, however, are given 

in the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Gesta Pilati, to which reference 

has already so frequently been made. In the Greek versions 

edited by Tisehendorf we find only the form contained in Luke. 

In the Codex A, the passage reads: “And erying with a loud 

Voice, Jesus said : Father, Baddach ephkid rouchi, that is inter- 

preted : ‘into thy hands I commend my spirit; and having said 








1 Dial. 98. 

δ Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 

ὃ Καὶ φωνήσας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ ὁ Ἰησοῦς simev, Πάτερ, εἰς χεῖρας Gov 
oie δύντος τὸ πνεῦμα΄ μου. τουτὸο δὲ εἰπὼν ἐξέπνευδεν. Luke 
xx. 40, ᾿ 

‘Kat γὰρ ἀποδιδοὺς τὸ πνεῦμα ἐπὶ τῷ σταυρῷ, εἶπε, Πάτερ, εὖς 
χεῖρας Cov παρατίθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμα μου! εἷς καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἀπομνημονευ 
ματῶν καὶ τοῦτο ἔμαθον. Dial. 105 

5 Matt. xxvii. 50 ; Mark xv. 37. 
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this he gave up the ghost.”! In the Codex B, the text is: “ Then 
Jesus having called out with a loud voice: ‘ Father, into thy hands 
will I commend my spirit, expired.”? In the ancient Latin ver- 
sion, however, both cries are given: “And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Hely, Hely, lama zabac- 
thani, which interpreted 1 is: ‘My God, my God, why hast. thou 
forsaken me.’ And after this, Jesus said: ‘Fa ther, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit’; and saying this he gave up the ghost.” ὃ 

One of the Codices of the same apocryphal work likewise gives 
thetauntingspeeches of theJews in aform more nearly approaching 
that of Justin’s Memoirs than any found in our Gospels. “ And 
the Jews that stood and looked, ridiculed him, and said: If thou 
saidst truly that thou art theSon of God, come down from thecross, 
and at once, that we may believe in thee. Others ridiculing, said: 
He saved others, he healed others, and restored the sick, the ‘paraly- 
tic, lepers, demoniacs, the blind, the lame, the dead, and himself he 
cannot heal.” The fact that Justin actually refers to certain 
Acta Pilati in connection with the Crucifixion renders this coinci- 
dence all the more important. Other texts of this Gospel read: 

‘And the Chief Priests and the rulers with them, derided him, 
saying: He saved others, let him save himself ; if he i is the Son of 
God, let him come down from the cross.”® 

It is clear from the whole of Justin’s treatment of the narrative, 
that he followed a Gospel adhering more closely than the Canoni- 
cal to the Psalm sae but yet with peculiar variations from it. 





1 Kai φωνήσας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ ὁ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν παν δ, βαδϑαχ ἐφπὶδ 
ῥουέλ, ὃ ἑρμηνευεται Eis “χεῖρας Gov παρατίθημι τ πνεῦμα μου. καὶ 
τοῦτο εἰπὼν παρέδωκε τὸ πνεῦμα. Evang. Nicod., Pars. I. a. sive Gesta 
Pilati, xi. ; Zischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 233 ; cf. Thilo, ‘Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 
590 f: 

2. Ἔπειτα ὁ Ἰησοῦς κραξ ξας φωνῇ μεγαάλῃ Πότερ, εἰς χεὶρας Gav 
παραθήδομαι τὸ πνεῦμα μου, ἀπέπνευσε. Ἐν. Nicod.. Pars. I. B., sive 
Acta Pilati 3., vi.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 287. 

3 “Et circa horam nonam exclamavit Jesus voce magna dicens: Hely, Hely, 
lama zabacthani, quod est interpretatum ; Deus meus, Deus meus, ut quid dereli- 
quistime? Et post hee dicit Jesus: Pater in manus tuas commendo spiritum 
meum. Et hee dicensemisit spiritum.” Nicod. Ev., xi. ; Fabricius, Cod. Ap. 
ΝΟ Τὶ, i. p, 261 ; cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 591 ἡ, 

4 Οἱ δὲ Ἰουδαῖοι οἱ ἰόστάμενοι καὶ ἠλέποντες κατεγέλων αὐτὸν καὶ 

ἔλεγον Ἐὰν ἀληθὼς ἔλεγες ὅτι υἱὸς εἴ TOV θεου,, κατάβηθι ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σταυροῦ, καὶ παρευθὺς 2 νὰ MiOTEVOMMEV εἰς GE. ἕτεροι ἔλεγον κατᾶ- 
γελῶντες Ἄλλους ἔσωσεν, ἄλλους ἐθεράπευσεν, καὶ ἑάσατο ἀδθὲν εἴξ, 
παραλελυμένους, λεπρους, δαιμονιζομένους, τυφλοις, χωλούς, VEVEX- 
ρωμέγνους, καὶ ἑαυτὸν οὐ ὀυναται θεραπεῦσαι. Evang. Nicod., Pars. 1.8, 
sive Acta Pilati, Β. x.; Zischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 286. 

5 Ev. Nicod., Pars. I. a. x. ; Tischendonf, Ev. Apocr , p. 232; οἵ, Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., p. 584; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 259 ; Tiechendorf, ib. 
p 340. There are differences between all these texts—indeed there are scarcely 
two MSS. which agree—clearly indicating that we have now nothing but corrupt 
versions of a more ancient text. 
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Our Gospels differ very much from each other ; Justin’s Memoirs 
of the Apostles in like manner differed from them. It had its 
characteristic features clearly and sharply defined. In this way 
his systematic variations are natural and perfectly intelligible, 
but they become totally inexplicable if it be supposed that, hav- 
ing o.r Gospels for his source, he thus persistently and in so 
arbitrary a way ignored, modified, or contradicted their state- 
ments. 

Upon two occasions Justin distinctly states that the Jews sent 
persons throughout the world to spread calumnies against Chris- 
tians. “When you knew that he had risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, as the prophets had foretold, not only did 
you (the Jews) not repent of the wickedness which you had 
committed, but at that time you selected and sent forth from 
Jerusalem throughout the land chosen men, saying that the 
atheistic heresy of the Christians had arisen,” ὅθ. . . “from 
a certain Jesus, a Galilean impostor, whom we crucified, but his 
disciples stole him by night from the tomb where he had been 
laid when he was unloosed from the cross, and they row deceive 
men, saying that he has risen from the dead and ascended into 
heaven.’? This circumstance is not mentioned by our Gospels, 
but, reiterated twice by Justin in almost the same words, it was 
in all probability contained in the Memoirs. Eusebius quotes the 
passage from Justin, without comment, evidently on account of 
the intormation which it conveyed. 

These instauces, which, although far from complete, have 
already occunied too much of our space, show that Justin quotes 
from the Memoirs cf the Apostles many statements and facts of 
Gospel history which are not only foreign to our Gospels, but in 
some cases contradictory to them, whiist the narrative of the most 
solemn events in the life of Jesus presents distinct and systematic 
variations from parallel passages in the Synoptic records. It will 
now be necessary to compare his general quotations from the same 
Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels, and here a very wide field 
opens before us. As we have already stated, Justin’s works teem 
with these quotations, and to take them all in detail would be 
impossible within the limits of this work. Such a course, more- 
over,is unnecessary. It may be broadly stated that even those 
who maintain the use of the Canonical Gospels can only point 
out two or three passages out of this vast array which verbally 
agree with them.’ This extraordinary anomaly—on the supposi- 





1 Dial. 17. 


ae 1038. This passage commences with statements to the same effect as the 
receding, 


δ De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N. T., p. 104 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 34 f., 
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tion that Justin’s Memoirs were in fact our Gospels—is, as we 
have mentioned, explained by the convenient hypothesis that 
Justin quotes imperfectly from memory, interweaves and modifies 
texts, and in short freely manipulates these Gospels according to 
his argument. Even strained to the uttermost, however, could 
this be accepted as a reasonable explanation of such systematic 
variation, that, only twice or thrice out of the vast number of his 
quotations does he literally agree with passages in them? In 
order to illustrate the case with absolute impartiality we shall 
first take the instances brought forward as showing agreement 
with our Synoptic Gospels. 

Tischendorf only cites two. passages in support of his aftirma- 
tion that Justin makes use of our first Gospel! It might be sup- 
posed that, in selecting these, at least two might have been pro- 
duced literally agreeing, but this is not the case, and this may be 
taken as an illustration of the almost universal variation of 
Justin’s quotations. The first of Tischendorf’s examples is the 
supposed use of Matthew viii. 11,12; “Many shall come from 
the east and from the west, and shall sit down,” &e., &e. 
(Πὀλλοὶ ἀπὸ" ἀνατολῶν καί δυσωῶν ἥξουσιν, κιτ.λ.) Now this passage is 
repeated by Justin no less than three times in three very dis- 
tinct parts of his Dialogue with Trypho,? but each time with a 
uniform variation from the text of Matthew—* They shall come 
frum the west and from the east,” &., &e. (“Héovow ἀπὸ δυσμῶν καί 
ἀνατολῶν, «.t-X.)3 That a historical saying of Jesus should be re- 
produced in many Gospels, and that no particular work can have 
any prescriptive right to it, must be admitted, so that even if the 
passage in Justin agreed literally with our first Synoptic, it wouid 
not afford any proof of the actual use of that Gospel ; but when 
on the contrary Justin upon three several occasions, and at dis- 
tinct intervals of time, repeats the passage with the same persis- 
tent variations from the reading in Matthew, not only can it not 
be ascribed to that Gospel, but there is absolute reason to con- 
clude that Justin derived it from another source. It may be 
added that πολλοὶ is anything but a word uncommon in the voca- 
hulary of Justin, and that elsewhere, for instance, he twice quotes 












Ρ. 89; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 106, f. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 222 
f. ; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 229; Semisch, Die ap. Denkw. M. Just. p. 149f.; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 56; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, r. 252 ff., p. 255. 

1 Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 27, anm. 2. 

2 Dial. 76, 120, 140. 

3 In some MSS., Dial. 76 omits ‘from the west” altogether, and it has else- 
where been reinserted to accord with the Synoptic—but there can be no doubt 
that the omission originally gave the opportunity for adjusting the text of some 
MSS. according to orthodox views, and that in all three places the reading of 
Justin was the same. 
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a passage similar to one in Matthew, in which, amongst other 
variations, he reads “ Many shall come (πολλοὶ ἥξουσιν), instead 
of the phrase found in that Gospel.! 


The second example adduced by Tischendorf is the supposed 
quotation of Matthew xii. 39; but in order fully to comprehend 


the nature of the affirmation, we quote the context of the Gospel 
and of Justin in parallel columns— 


Justin. Dra. 107. MATTHEW ΧΙΙ. 38, 39 

Aad that he should rise again on 
the third day after the crucifixion, it 
is written in the Memoirs that some 38. Then certain of the scribes 
of your nation questioning him said : | and Pharisees answered him, saying : 
‘‘ Show us a sign ;” and he answered | Master, we would see a sign from 
them : ‘‘ An evil and adulterous gene- | thee. 
ration seeketh after a sign, and there} 39. But he answered and said 
shall no sign be given to them | unto them: An evil and adulterous 
(αὐτοῖς) but the sign of Jonah | generation seeketh after a sign, and 
(Ἰωνα)." ᾿ there shall no sign be given to it 

Καὶ ὅτι τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἔμελλεν (αὐτῇ), but the sign of the prophet 
ἀναστησεσῆαι μετὰ τὸ ὅταυρωθῆ- | Jonah (Ἰωνᾶ τοῦ προφήτου). 
vat, γέγραπται ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνη- Τότε απεκρίθηόδαν αὐτῷ τινὲς 
μονευμαόιν, ὅτι οἱ ἀπὸ τοῦ γένους) τῶν γραμματέων καὶ Φαριδαίων 
ὑμῶν δυζητοῦντες αὐτῷ ἔλεγον, λέγοντες, ““ Διδαόκαλε, θέλομεν 
ὅτι, “Δεῖξον ἡμῖν σημεῖον." nai | ἀπὸ δου σημεῖον ἐδεῖν.) ὁ δέ 
ἀπεκρίνατο αὐτοῖς, Γενεὰ πονηρὰ, ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Γενεὰ 
κτλ. πονηρὰ, κ.τ.λ. 





Now itis clear that Justin here directly professes to quote 
from the Memoirs, and consequently that accuracy may be expec- 
ted; but passing over the preliminary substitution of “some of 
your nation,” for “certain of the scribes and Phaz‘sees,” although 
it recalls the “ some of them,” and “ others,” by wick the parallel 
passage, otherwise so different, is introduced in Luke xi. 15, 16, 
2) ff? the question of the Jews, which should be literal, is quite 
different from that of the first Gospel, whilst there are variations 
in the reply of Jesus, which, if not so important, are still undeni 
able. We cannot compare with the first Gospel the parallel pas- 
sages in the second and third Gospels without recognizing that 
other works may have narrated the same episode with similar 
variations, and whilst the distinct differences which exist totally 
exclude the affirmation that Justin quotes from Matthew, every- 
thing points to the conclusion that he makes use of another source. 
This is confirmed by another important circumstance. After 
enlarging during the remainder of the chapter upon the ex- 
ample of the people of Nineveh, Justin commences the next by 
returning to the answer of Jesus, and making tlic following state- 





1 Apol. i, 16, Dial. 35; cf. Matt. vii, 15. 
2 Ct. Mark viii, 11. 
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ment: “And though all of your nation were acquainted with 
these things which occurred to Jonah, and Christ proclaimed 
among you that he wouid give you the sign of Jonah, exhorting 
you at least after his resurrection from the dead to erent of your 
evil deeds, and like the Ninevites to supplicate God, that your 
nation and city might not be captured and destroyed as it has 
been destroyed ; yet not only have you not repented on learning 
his resurrection from the dead, but as I have already said,! you 
sent chosen? and select men throughout all the world, proclaiming 
that an atheistic and impious heresy had arisen from a certain 
Jesus, a Galilean impostor,” &e., ὅσο ὃ Now not only do our Gos- 
pels not mention this mission, as we have already pointed out, 
but they do not contain the exhortation to repent at least after 
the resurrection of Jesus here referred to, and which evidently 
must have formed part of the episode in the Memoirs. 
Tischendorf does not produce any other instances of supposed 
quotations of Justin from Matthew, but rests his case upon these. 
As these are the best examples apparently which he can point out, 
we may judge of the weakness of his argument. De Wette di- 
vides the quotations of Justin which may be compared with our 
first and third Gospels into several categories. Regarding the 
first class, he says: “Some agree quite literally, which, however, 
is seldom:”* and under this head he can only collect three pas- 
sages of Matthew and refer to one of Luke. Of the three from 
Matthew the first is that, viii. 11,125 also brought forward by 
Tischendorf, of which we have already disposed. The second is 
Matt. ν. 20: “For I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” A parallel passage to this exists 
in Dial. 105, a chapter in which there are several quotations not 
found in our Gospels at all, with the exception that the first 
words, “For I say unto you that,” are not in Justin. We shall 
speak of this passage presently. De Wette’s third passage is 
Matt. vii. 19: “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire,” which, with the exception of 
one word, “but,” at the commencement of the sentence in Justin, 
also agrees with his quotation. In these two short passages there 
are no peculiarities specially pointing to the first Gospel as their 
source, and it cannot be too often repeated that the mere coinci- 
dence of short historical sayings in two works by no means wat- 








1 Dial. 17. The passage quoted above, p. 340. 

2 χειροτονήδσαντες. Literally, ‘elected by a show of hands,”—by vote. 

3 Dial. 108. 

4 Manche stimmen ganz wirtlich iiberein, was aber selten ist. De Weite, Lehrb. 
Einl. N. T., p. 104. 

5 Dial. 76, 120, 140; cf. p. 347. 6 Apol. i. 16. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR, 289 
rants the conclusion that the one is dependent on the other. In 
order, however, to enable the reader to form a correct estimate of 
the value of the similarity of the two passages above noted, and 
also at the same time to examine a considerable body of evidence, 
selected with evident impartiality, we propose to take all Justin’s 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount, from which the above pas- 
sages are taken, and compare them with our Gospels. This 
should furnish a fair test of the composition of the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. ᾿ ΝΣ 

Taking first, for the sake of conti: ity, the first Apology, we 
find that Chapters xv , Xvi, Xvil., are coraposed almost entirely of 
examples of what Jesus himself taught, introduced by the remark 
with which Chapter xiv. closes, that :“ Brief end concise sentences 
were uttered by him, for he was not a sophist, but his word was the 
power of God.”! It may broadly be affirmed that, with the ex- 
ception of the few words quoted above by De Wette, not a single 
quotation of the we ds of Jesus in these three chapters agrees 
with the Canonical Gospels. We shall however confine ourselves 
at present to the Sermon on the Mount. We must mention that 
Justin’s text is quite continuous, except where we have inserted 
stars. We subjoin Justin’s quotations, together with the parallel 
passages in our Gospels, side by side, for greater facility of com- 
parison.” 

JUSTIN, | GOSPEL. 

«. Apol., i. 15. He (Jesus) spoke, Matt. v. 28. But I say unto you, 
thus of chastity: Whosvever may | that everyone that looketh on a 
gaze on a woman to lust after her | woman to lust after her hath com- 
hath commi'ted adultery already in | mitted adultery with her already. in 


the heart before God. his heart. 
8. And, if thy right eye offen 29. Butif thy right eye offend thee, 
thee cut it ont, pluck it out and cast it from thee : 


for it is profitable for thee to enter | for it is profitable for thee that one of 
into the kingdom of heaven with | thy members should perish, and not 
one eye (rather) than having two | that thy whole body should be cast 
to be thrust into the everlasting fire. | into hell. 











1 Βραχεῖς δὲ καὶ δύντομοι παῤ αὐτου λόγοι γεγόνᾳδιν. Οὐ γὰρ 
δοφιότὴς ἱπῆρχεν, ἀλλὰ δύναμις Θεοῦ οἱ λόγος αὐτου ἦν. Apol. i. 14, 
How completely this description contradicts the representation of the fourth 
Gospel of the discourses of Jesus. It seems clearly to indicate that Justin had 
no knowledge of that Gospel. 

Tt need not be said that the variations between the quotations of Justin and 
the text of our Gospels must be looked for only in the Greek, For the sake of 
the reader unacquainted with Greek, however, we shall endeavour as faras pos- 
sible to indicate in translation where differences exist, although this cannot of 
course be fully done, nor often, without being more liteial than is desirable, 
Where it is not necessary to amend the authorized version uf the New Testament 
for the sake of more closely following the text, and marking differences from Jus- 
tin, we shall adopt it. We divide the quotations where desirable by initial letters, 
τῳ to assist reference at the end of our quotations from the Sermon on the 
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290 SUPERNATUR 


JUSTIN. 


a. Περὶ μὲν οὖν δωφροσύνης 
τοσοῦτον εἶπεν. Ὃς ἂν ξιβλέψῃ 
γυναικὶ πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτὴς 
ἤδη ἐμοίχευ ε τῇ καρδίᾳ παρὰ τῷ 
Θεῷ. 

β. Καὶϑ Εἰ ὁ ὀφθαλμός ὅου ὁ 
δεξιὸς σκανδαλίζει ὅε, ἔποιοψον 
αὐτόν" 


συμφέρει yap ὅοι μον ὀφθαλμον 
εἰσελύεῖν εἰς τὴν βασίλείαν τῶν 


AL RELIGION, 


| GosPEL. 

| Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι πᾶς Ὁ 

| βλέπων. γυναῖκα πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυ. 
μῆσαι αὐτὴν ἤδη ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν 
ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ. 


Et δὲ ἐ ὀφθαλμός δου οἱ δεξιὸς 
᾿δὅκανδαλίζει 68, ἔξελε ὃ αὐτὸν καὶ 
βάλε ἀπὸ δοῦ' συμφέρει yap bo 
ἵνα ἀποληται ἕν τῶν μελὼν σου, 
n.v.A.; cf. Matt. xviii. 94... καλὸν 





ουρανῶν,γ, μετὰ τῶν δύο πὲμῳ- | Gol ἐστιν μονοφθαλμον εἰς τὴν 

~ » ~ ‘ » - , 4 Ν 
θῆναι εἴς τὸ αἰωνιον πῦρ. ζωὴν εἰσελθεῖν, ἢ δύο ὀφηῆαλμοὺς 
ἔχοντα βληθῆναι εἰς τὴν γέενναν 


| τοῦ πυρός. 


7. And, Whoever marrieth ἃ woman Matt. v. 32. And whosoever shall 
divorced from another man commit- | marry a woman divorced 
teth adultery. | committeth adultery. 

Cai, Ὃς γαμεῖ ἀπολελυμένην ag’ | καὶ ὃς ἐὰν ἀπολελυμένην 
ἑτέρου ἀνδρὸς, μοιχᾶται. γαμήσῃ, μοιχᾶται.δ 

* * + * 

6. And regarding our affection for | 
all, he taught thus: | Matt. v. 46. 
If ye love them which love you what | For if ye should love them which 
new thing do ye; for even the for- love you what reward have ye! do 
nicators do this; but I say unto | not even the publicans the same! 
you: Pray for your enemies and ν. 44,6 But I say unto you: Love 


1 Origen repeatedly uses 05 ἐὰν ἐμβλέψῃ, and only once πῶς ὁ βλέπων, 
Griesbach, Symb. Criticze, 1785, ii., p. 251. 

2 Clem. Al. reads €xnopor like Justin. Grieshach, ib., ii. p. 252. 

3 The “" ci” here forms no part of the quotation, and seems to separate the iwo 
passages, which were, therefore, probably distinct in Justin’s Memoirs, although 
consecutive verses in Matthew. 

4 Matt. v. 29, 30, it will be remembered, are repeated with some variation and 
also reversed in order, and with a totally different context, Matt. xviii. 8, 9. The 
latter verse, the Greek of the concluding part of which we give above, approximates 
more nearly in form to Justin’s but is still widely different. ‘‘And if thine eye 
(‘right’ omitted) offend thee pluck it out and cast it from thee; it is good for thee 
to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire.” The sequence of Matt. v. 28, 29, points especially to it. The double occvr- 
rence of tiis passage, however, with a different context, and with the order reversed 
in Matthew, renders it almost certain that the two passages ~. and 46. were separ- 
ate in the Memoirs. The reading of Mark ix. 47, is equally distinct from Justin's: 
And if thine eye offend thee cast it out (exfade αὐτόν); it is good for thee (καλὸν 
ésriv 6€) to enter into the kingdom of God (του θεοῦ") with one eye rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell. (ἢ δύο ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχοντα βληθῆναι Els 
γ)εενναν.) : 

5 Cf. Matt. xix. 9, Luke xvi. 18. The words ag’ ἑτέρου ἀνδρὸς are peculiar 
to Justin. The passage in Luke has ἐπὸ avdpos, but differs in the rest. δε 

6 It will be observed that here again Justin’s Gospel reverses the order in which 
the parallel passage is found in our Synoptics. It does so indeed with a clearness 
of design which, even without the actual peculiarities of diction and construction, 
would indicate a special and different source. The passage varies throughout from 
our Gospels, but Justin repeats the same phrases in the same order elsewhere. In 
Dial. 133, he says; “" While we 51} pray for you, and for all men as our Christ and 
Lord taught us to do, enicining us to pray even for our enemies, and to love them 
that hate us, and to bless them that curse us,” (εὔχεσθαι καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 291 





JUSTIN, GosPEL. 


love them which hate you, and bless | your enemies! (bless them which 
them which curse you, and pray for | curse you, do good to them which 
them which despitefully use you. | hate you), and pray for them which 
(despitefully use you and) persecute 
you.2 

v. 46, ; 

Περὶ δὲ του στέργειν ἅπαντας, Ἐὰν γὰρ ἀγαπήσητε τοὺς ἀγα- 
ταῦτα ἐδίδαξεν" Li ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς πῶντας ὑμᾶς, τίνα μισθὸν ἔχετε; 
αγαπῶντας ὑμᾶς, τί καινὸν ποί- | ovxi καὶ οἱ τελῶναι OUTWS ποιοῦ- 
eiré; καὶ yap οἱ πόρνοι τοῦτο] Oliv ; ὍΝ ; ᾿ : 
ποιοῦσιν. γὼ δὲ ὑμῖν λέγω ν. 44. Eya@ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν, aya- 
Εὔχεσηε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ὑμῶν πᾶτε τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ὑμῶν (evdoyeire 
καὶ ἀναπᾶτετους μιδοῦντας ὑμᾶς, τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμὶν, καλῶς 
καὶ εὐλογεῖτε τους καταρωμένους | ποιεῖτε τοῖς HIG OUGLY ὑμᾶς), καὶ 
ὑμὶν, καὶ εὔχεσηε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐπὴη- προδσδεύχεσῆε ὑπὲρ τῶν | (ἐπηρεα- 
ρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς. ζόντων καὶ “τωκόντων ὑμᾶς. 





ε. And that we should communi- | 
cate to the needy and do nothing for 
praise, he said thus : 

Give ye to every one that asketh, and 
from him that desireth to borrow 


Matt. v. 42. 
Give thou to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of 


turn not ye away ; for if ye | thee turn not thou away. 
Cf. Luke vi. 34. 
lend to them from whom ye hope to And if ye lend to them from whom 
receive, What new things do ye? for | ye hope to receive, what thank have 
even the publicans do this. | ye; for sinners lend, &c., &c. 
| Matt. vi. 19. 
λυὺ ye, lay not up for yourselves, Lay not up for yourselves trea- 


upon the earth, where moth and | 
rust doth corrupt and robbers break 
through, 

but lay up for yourselves 

in the heavens, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, 


| sures upon the earth, where moth and 
| rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
| break through and stea! ; 

| vi. 20. But lay up for yourselves 
| treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 


where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. 

For what is a man profited if he Matt xvi. 26. For what shall a 
shall gain the whole world, but man be profited if he shall gain ths 
destroy his soul? or what shall he whole world, but lose his soul? or 





καὶ ἀγαπᾶν τοὺς miotvras, καὶ εὐλογεῖν τούς καταρωμένους). And 
again, in Apol. i, 14, he uses the expression that Christians pray for their enemies 
[ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν εὐχόμεν οἵ) according to the precepts of Christ. The varia- 
tion is therefore not accidental, but from a different text. 

1 The two passages within brackets are not found in any of the oldest MSS., and 
are only supported by Codices D, E, and a few obscure texts. All modern critics 
reject them. 

2 The parat!sl passage in Ike vi. 32, 27, 28, presents similar variations from 
Matt., though not so great as those of Justin from them both. 

3 In the first Gospel the subject breaks off at the end of v. 42, v. 46 may be 
compared with Justin’s continuation, but it is fundamentally different. The pa- 
rallel passages in Luke vi. 30, 34, present still greater variations. We have given 
vi. 84 above, as nearer Justin than Matt. v. 46. It will be remarked that to find 


ἃ parallel for Justin’s continuation, without break, of the subject, we must jump 
from Matt. v. 42, 46, to vi, 19, 20, 




























































































































































































































































































292 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


JUSTIN. 


GosPEL. 


give in exchange for it? Lay up, | what shall a man give in exchange 


therefore, in the heavens, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.! 


Els δὲ τὸ κοινωνεῖν τοῖς δεο- 
μένοις, καὶ μηδὲν πρὸς δόξαν ποι- 
εἶν, TaLTa Eqn, 


Παντὶ τῷ αἰτοῦντι δίδοτε, καὶ 


τὸν βουλόμενον δανείσασθαι, μὴ 
AMOOTPAPHTE. 


εἰ γὰρ δανείζετε παρ᾽ ὧν éAnt- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for his soul? 


Matt. v. 42. 

Τῷ αἰτοῦντί δε δός, καὶ τὸν 
θέλοντα ἀπὸ δουΐ δαν εἰδασθαι, μὴ 
αποστραφῇς. 

Cf. Luke vi. 34. 


Ρ ᾿Ὶ > G τ 
Καὶ ἐὰν δανίζετε παρ᾽ wv ε, πί- 


Gere λαβεὶν, τί καινὸν ποιεῖτε ; | Cere λαβεῖν,ποία ὑμὶν χάρις ἐστίν; 


τουτο καὶ οἱ τελῶναι ποιοῦσιν. 


“μεῖς δὲ μὴ θηδσαυριζετε ἑαυτοὶς 


ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ὕπου ONS καὶ βρῶσις. 


αφανίζει, καὶ λῃσταὶ διορισουσι' 


θησαυρίζετε δὲ ἑαυτοῖς ἐν τοῖς 
> ἡ A ~ 
ovpavols, ὅπου οὔτε βρῶσις αφα- 
νίζει. 


καὶ ὡμαρτωλοὶ ἁμαρτωλοῖς δανί. 
ζουσιν, κ.τ.λ. 


Matt. vi. 19. 

Μὴ θησαυρίζετε ὑμὶν Gnoavpovs 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ὅπου ONS καὶ βρωσις 
αφανίζει, καὶ ὅπου κλέπται διορ- 


᾿υσύδουσιν καὶ κλέπτουσιν. 


vi. 20. θησαυρὶξετε δὲ ὑμῖν On6av- 


| povs ἐν οὐρανῶ, ὅπου οὔτε σὴς 
ome, ἢ 


σι. . ἊἜ » Ἃ | 
Ti γὰρ ὠφελεῖται ἄνθρωπος, av | 


. ΄ “ v4 ‘ λ 
τὸν κόσμον ὅλον κερδήσῃ, τὴν δὲ 
ψυχὴν, αὐτου ἀπολέσῃ ; ἢ τί δω- 
ὅει αὐτῆς ἀντάλλαγμα; 


, θησαυρίζετε οὖν ἐν τοῖς οὐραν οἵς, | 
ὅπου οὔτε ONS οἴτε βρῶσις ἀφανί- 


ζει. 


¢. And: Be ye kind and merciful 
as your Father also is kind and mer- 
ciful, and maketh his sun to rise on 
sinners, just and evil.> 


v ~ , ’ ” 
οὔτε βρῶσις ἀφανίζει, καὶ ὅπου 
ἈἘλέπται ov διορύσδουσιν οὐδὲ 
κλέπτουσιν. 

4 oR rou’ . 3, , 

_xvi. 26. Te yap ὠφεληθήσεται 
ἀνῆρωπος, ἐὰν tov κόσμον ὅλον 


“κερδήσῃ, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν αὐτου 





ζημιωθῇ ; ἢ τί δώσει ἄνθρωπος 
ἀντάλλαγμα τῆς ψυχὴς αὐτοῦ; 


Luke vi. 86.8: Be ye merciful 
even as your Father also is mer- 
ciful. Matt. v. 45.4 . . . for he 
maketh his sun to rise on evil and 
good and sendeth rain on just and 
unjest. 





1 See next note (2). 


2 This phrase, it will be observed, is also introduced higher up in the passages, 
and its repetition in such a manner, with the same variations, emphatically demon- 


strates the unity of the whole question. 


8 There is no parallel to this in the first Gospel. Matt. v. 48, is too remute in 


sense as well as language. 


4 The first part of v. 45 is quite different from the context in Justin: ‘‘ That ye 
may be sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh,” &c.,&c. 

5 This passage (ζ) is repeated with the peculiar yo#oroi καὶ oixt. twice iD 
Dial. 96, and in connection with the same concluding words, which are quite 
separate in our Synoptics. In that place, however, in paraphrasing and not quot- 
ing, he adds, ‘and sending rain on holy and evil.” Critics conjecture with much 
probability that the words xa? βρέχει ἐπὶ ὁδὶους have heen omitted above after 
δικαίους by a mistake either of the transcriber or of Justin. In the Clementine 


Homilies (iii. 57) a similar combination to that of Justin's occurs together witha 
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MARIYR. 





JUSTIN. GosPEL, 


Matt. vi. 20. 

But be not careful what ye shall Therefore I say unto you, Be not 
eat and what ye shall put on. careful for your life what ye shall eat 
and what ye shall drink, nor yet for 
your body what ye shall puton. .. . 

Are ye not better than the birds vi. 26. Behold the birds of the air 
and the beasts? And God feedeth | that they sow not, &c., &c., yet your 
























them. | heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
| ye not much better than they ἢ 

Therefore be not careful | vi. 21.1 Therefore be not careful, 

wha’, ye shall eat, or what | saying what shall we eat? or what 

ye shall put on, shall we drink, or with what shall we 


be clothed ? 

vi. 32. For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek ; for your heavenly 
for your heavenly Father knoweth | Father knoweth that ye need all these 
that ye have need of these things, | things. 
but seek ye the kingdom of the hea- vi. 33. But seek ye first the king- 
vens, πὰ all these things shall be dom of God and his righteousness, 
added unto you, and all these things shall be added 
unto you, 

vi. 21.° For where thy treasure is 


for where the treasure is there is also 





















the inind of the man. there will thy heart be also. 
| 
Kai, Γίνεσθε δὲ χρηστοὶ καὶ olx- Luke vi. 36. Γένεσθε οὖν olxrip- 
τίρμονες, ὡς καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν | Moves, HAIWS καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμὼν 
χρηῦτός ἐότι καὶ οἰκτίρμων, οἰκτίρμω: ἐστίν. 
καὶ τὸν ἥλιον αὑτοῦ ἀνατέλλει Matt. v.45. . . ὅτι τὸν ἥλιον 
ἐπὶ ἁμαρτωλοὺς καὶ δικαίους καὶ αὐτοῦ ἀνατέλλει ἐπὶ movnpovs 
πονηρούς. | καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ βρέχει ἐπὶ δικαί- 
ους καὶ ἀδίκους. 
Matt. vi. 25. 
Μὴ μεριμνᾶτε δὲ τί φάγητε, ἢ 41d τοῦτο λέγω ὑμῖν, μὴ μερικμ- 
τί ἐνδυόδησῇε" ,νᾶτε τῇ ψυχῇ ὑμῶν τί φαγητε 
καὶ τί πίητε,ά μηδὲ τῷ σωματι 
᾿ ὑμῶν τί ἐνδυσηόθε. .. 
οὐχ ὑμεῖς τῶν πετειν ὧν καὶ τῶν vi. 20. EuBAspare εἰς τὰ πετεινὰ 
θηρίὼν διαφέρετε; καὶ ὁ θεὸς | rov οὐρανοῦ, κιτ.λ. καὶ ὁ πατὴρ 
τρέφει αὐτά. ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος τρέφει Avra’ 
οὐχ ὑμεὶς μᾶλλον διαφέρετε av- 
τῶν ; 


























duplication recalling that of Justin, although aya%o2 is substituted for ypv6roi. 
Ρίνεσθε ἀγαθοὶ καὶ οἰκτίρμονες ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ὁ ἐν rois οὐρανοὶς ὃς 
ἀγατέλλει τὸν ἥλιον ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθοὶς, x.t.A. Hpiphanius also ὕνν ἴθο makes use 
ofa similar combination, although with variations in language, cf. Her. Ixvi. 22, 
xxxlil. 10, Origen likewise combines Matt. v. 48 and 45; cf. de Princip., ii. 4, 
§ 1. These instances contirm the indication of an ancient connection of the possage 
as quoted by Justin. 

1 There is a complete break here in the continuity of the parallel passage. 

Cf. Luke xii, 22-34. which, however, is equally distinct from Justin's text. 
The difference of order will not have escaped notice. 
rea the Cod. Sinaiticus the last six words are omitted, but added by another 
and, 

The Cod. Sinaiticus omits καὶ ri πίητε. Codices A, Ο, and Ὁ are defective at 
the part. Cod. B and most other MSS. have the words. 










































































294 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


JUSTIN. 
λτ ϑοὺν μεριμγηόητε ti φάγητε, 


ἢ τί ἐνδυδησθε. 


οἷδε yap οἱ πατὴρ ὑμῶν, οἱ οι 5- 
ανιος, CTL τούτων χρείαν ἔχετε" 


ξζητεῖτο δὲ τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν 
οὐρανῶν, 

καὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήδεται 
ὑμῖν. 

Ὅπου γὰρ οἱ θησαυρός ἐότιν, ἐκεὶ 
καὶ οἱ νοῦς του ἀνθρώπου. 


y. And: Do not these things to be 
seen of men, otherwise ye have no re- 
ward of your Father which is in hea- 
ven, 


καὶ, Mn ποιῆτε ταῦτα πρὸς τὸ 
θεαθῆναι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων" εἰ 
δὲ μη γ8) μισθὸν oux ἔχετε map 
τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν του ἐν τοὶς 
οὐὖραν οἷς. 


Apol. i. 16. 

§. And regarding our being patient 
under injuries, and ready to help all, 
and free from anger, this is what he 
said: Unto him striking thy cheek 
offer the other also ; 
and him who carrieth off thy cloak or 
thy coat do not thou prevent. 


But whosoever shall be angry is in 
danger of the fire. 


But every one who compelleth thee 
to goa mile, follow twain. 

And let your good works shine 
before men so that, perceiving, they 
may adore your Father which is in 


heaven. 
¥ * * * 


GOSPEL. 


vi. 31. μὴ οὖν μεριμνήσητε λέγ- 
OVTES 
Τί φάγωμεν ἢ τί πίωμεν 
7 τί περιβαλωμεῦα ; 

vi. 82. πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα τὰ 
ἔθνη. ἐπιζητοῦσιν" οἷδεν Wap o 
πατὴρ ὑμῶν o οὐράνιος, ὅτι χρῇ- 
ζετε τούτων ἑπάντων. 

vi. 33, ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν 
βασιλείαν. τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τὴν δικαι- 





οὔύνην αὐτοῦ, καὶ ταῦτα παντα 
προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. 

| vi. 21, Ὅπου yap ἐότιν οἱ ἠηδαυ- 
pos Gov, ἐκεῖ ἔσται καὶ ἡ καρδία 
σου. 

Matt. vi. 1. 

But take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen 
of them, otherwise ye have no re- 
ward from your Father which is in 
πράγοῦ, 

. Προσέχετε δὲ τὴν δικαιοό- 
ἀν ὑμῶν hn ποιεῖν ἔμπροσθεν 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων πρὸς τὸ θεαθῆναι 
αὐτοῖς" εἰ δὲ μηγὲ, μισθὸν οὐκ 
ἔχετε Mapa τῷ πατρὶ ὑμωΐν ἐν τοὶς 
| ovpavols. 


Matt. v. 39. 
But I say unto you that ye resist 
| not evil,2 but whosoever shal] smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
the other also. 


v.40. And to him who would sue 

| thee at law and take away thy coat 

let him have thy cloak also, 

| vy, 223 But ἢ say unto you that 
| every one who is angry with his bro- 
| ther shall be in danger of the judg- 
| ment, &e., &e. 

| vy. 41. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to goa mile, go with him twain. 

| v.16. Even so let your light 
shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your 

| Father which is in heaven. 














1 A few MSS. read ‘‘alms,” ἐλεημοδύνην, here, but the Cod. Sin. Vat., and 
all the older Codices have the reading of the text which is adopted by all modern 


editors. 


2 It is apparent that if Justin could have quoted this phrase it would have suited 


er pe rfectly. 


at part of Matt. v. 22 intrudes itself betw ‘en parallels found in v, 40 and 41, 


will not have been overlooked. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 295 


JUSTIN. | GosPEL. 


Matt. v. 39.1 : 
| Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμὶν μὴ αντιό- 
᾿τῖναι τῷ πονηρῷ: αλλ᾽ οὄὅτις ὅδε 
Τῷ τὐπτοντί Gov τὴν σιαγόνα, | panier ἐπὶ τὴν δεξιαν Gov δια - 


λάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἀλλὴην" Ova, ὄτρέψον αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν WA- 
| Anv. 

καὶ τὸν aipovra Gov τὸν χιτ- ν. 40. καὶ τῷ θέλοντί Cor rpa67- 

ὥνα, ἢ τὸ ἱμάτιον, μὴ κωλυόῃς. | Yar καὶ τὸν χιτῶνα Gov λαβεῖν, 


» ~ . 
apes αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ imariov: 
| ῃ 


ν. 22. Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι πᾶς 

Os Sav ὀργισθῇ, ἔνοχός ἔστιν | oO ὀργιζόμενος τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτου 
εἰς τὸ πῦρ. ἔνοχος ἔόται τῇ γριδει" κιτ.λ. 

Παντὶ δὲ ἀγγαρεύον tt Gor μίλιον v. 41. Καὶ o6ris 6& ἀγγαρειόει 
ἕν, ἀκολούθησον δύο. μίλιον Ev, Unave met’ αιτουΐ ro. 

Μαμψάτω δὲ ὑμῶν ta καλὰ v.16. Οὕτως Aaupara τὲ φῶς 
ἔργαϑ ἔμπροδθεντῶν ἀνθρώπων, {μῶν ἔμπροσθεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
iva βλέποντες, ὅπως ἴδωσιν ὑμὼν τὰ καλὰ ἔργα 
θαυμάςωσι τὸν πατέρα ὑμῶν rcv | καὶ δοξασωσιν. τὸν πατέρα ὑμῶν 
dy τοῖς οὐραν οἷς. τὸν ἐν τοῖς ovpavois. 





* * * * 


τ, And regarding our not swearing | 
at all, but ever speaking the truth, he | Matt. v. 34. 
thus taught : | Lut 1 say unto you swear not at all, 
Ye may not swear at all, but let your | neither by heaven, &., &e. 
yea be yea, and your nay nay, for | v. 38. but let your speech be vea 

| 
| 


what is more than these (is) of the | yea, nay nay, for wnat is more than 


evil one, | these is of the evil une. 
, ᾿ Matt. v. 34. ; 
5 x ~ : ͵ | Ἢ , eos Η ͵ 
Περὶ δὲ του μὴ ὀμνύναι ὅλως, Eya@ δὲ λέγω ὑμὶν μὴ ομόσαι 


ταληθῇ δὲ λέγειν del, οιτῶς παρὲ | ὅλως: μήτε ἐν τῷ OVPAVG, H.T.A, 
κελειζατο' Μὴ ὁμόδητε ὅλως. ἢ ' ΄ 

δότω δὲ ὑμῶν τό ναὶ ναΐ καὶ τὸ ν. 37. Ἔστω δὲ 6 λόγος ὑμῶν 
ov οὔ" τὸ δὲ περιόδόν τούτων ἐξ ναὶ vat, OV οὔ τὸ δὲ περιόδσὸν 


του Movnpov. ᾿τουτῶν ἐκ TOV πονηροῦ ἐστίν. 
* * * * 





ΟἹ The parallel passage Luke vi. 29, is closer to Justin’s, but still presents dis- 
tinct variations: ‘‘Unto him smiting thee on the cheek offer the other also, and 
from him that carrieth off thy coat do not thou withhold (μη) κωλύσῃς) thy 
cloak also,” Τῷ τύπτοντί δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν σιαγόνα, πάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην, 
καὶ ἀπὸ του αἱροντύς Gov τὸ ἱμάτιον καὶ TOV χιτῶνα μὴ κωλύσῃς. 
rN context however excludes Luke; cf. Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. Schr., 
p. δ ἰὼ, 

τὰ a being omitted from Cod. Sin. Vat., and other important MSS. we do not 

sert it. 

Sy Clement of Alexandria has in one place λαμῴ. dov ra ἔργα, and again ra 
ayaa ὑμῶν ἔργα λαμψάτω. Of. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 250. 

‘This agrees with a passage which occurs twice in the Clementine Homilies. 
The version in Ep. of James v. 12, is evidently a quotation from a source different 
from Matthew, and supports Justin. Clement Al. twice uses a similar expression, 
and Epiphanius does so oner, though probably following the Ep. of James. The 
Apostolic Constitutions also quotes in similar manner. The context of the Cle- 
















































































































296 SUPERNATURAL P.ELIGION. 


JUSTIN, | 


x. For not those who merely make 
profession but those who do the 
works, as he said, shall be saved. For 
he spake thus, 

x 1. Not every one that saith unt: 
me, Lord, shall, &c., &c. 

x 2, Kor whosoever heareth me 
and doeth what I say, heareth him 
that sent me. 


x 3. But many will say to me ; 
Lord, Lurd, did we not eat and drink 
in thy name and do wonders ? 


x 4. And then I will say unto 
them : si 
Depart from me workers of iniquity. 


x 5. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when indeed the 
righteous shall shine as the sun, but 
the wicked are sent into everlasting 
fire. 


x 6 For many shall arrive in my 
name, outwardly, indeed, clothed in 
sheep skins, but inwardly being ra- 
vening wolves. 


x TY. Ye shall know them from 
their works. 

x 8. And every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 





GosPEL, 


Matt. vii. 21. 

Not very one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall, &c., &c. 

Luke x. 16: He searing you 
heareth me, and he despising you, &c., 
&c., and he that despiseth me, des- 


| piseth him that sent me. 


Matt. vii. 22. 

Many will say to me in that day : 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
thy name ? and in thy name cast out 
devils? and in thy name do many 
wonders. 

vii. 23. And then will £ confess un- 
to them that ; I never knew you: 
Depart from me ye that work ini- 
quity. 

Matt. xiii. 42. ee ee : 
and shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be the weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth. 

xiii, 43. Then-shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. 


Matt. vii. 15. 

But beware ot false prophets which 
come to you in skeep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves. 

vii. 16. Ye shall know them by 
their fruit. Do men gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ! 

vii. 19. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the 4rv. 





mentine Homilies corresponds with that of Justin, but not so the others. We 


contrast all these passages below — 
James v.12. ἢ : ες ἤτω 
Clemen. Hom. iii. δ, . ἔστω 
10., xix. 2. : . ἔστω 
Justin ΑΡ0]. 1.16... . ἔστω 
Ciem, Ai. Strom. v. 14, 8100 ἔστω 


Epiph. Her. χίχθ. τὸν]. ἤτω 
. δἦν αἵ δὲ 


Constit. Ap. ν. 12 


é ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ vai, καὶ τὸ Ot οὔ. 
ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ ναί, καὶ τὸ οὐ OY. 
ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ Vat, καὶ τὸ οὐ OV. 

δὲ ὑμὼν τὸ ναὶ ναί, καὶ τὸ οι, οὔ. 
ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ Vat, καὶ τὸ οὐ OV. 
ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ ναί, καὶ τὸ οἵ οὔ. 

τὸ τ'αὶ ναί, καὶ τὸ OV OV. 


1 Cf. Matt. x. 40; Mar! ἰχ. 27; Luke ix. 48, which are still more remote. [In 
Mutt. vii. 24, however, we find: ‘‘Therefore whosoever heareth these say ings of 


piine and doeth them (καὶ moze? αὐτούς), 1 will likei him unto, &e., &e.” Thi 
the contiauation of ν. 21—23 quoted above immediately before this 


however, 


This 


passaye, is very abruyt, but it seews to indicate the existence of such a passage as 


we find in Justin’s Memoirs. 
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JUSTIN. 


ul. Wy πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι, Κύριε, 
κύριε, κιτ.λ 


x2. Ὃς yao ἀκούει μου, καὶ 
ποιεὶ ἃ λέγω, ακοίει τοῦ αποό- 
τείλαντὸς με" 
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GosPEL, 
Matt. vii. 21. 


Ov πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι, Κύριε, 
κύριε, H.T.A. 


Luke x. 10. 
ε ᾽ ΄ ε ~ ~ 9 
Ὁ ακούων ὑμῶν ἐμου ἀπούει, 
- ~ ~ e 
καὶ ὁ αθετῶν ὑμᾶς ἐμὲ οθετεῖ ὁ 
᾿ ΔΝ cree. ᾿ 
δέ ἐμὲ αθετῶν αθετεὶ τὸν ANOOTEI- 


Aavra mes 


Matt. vii. 22. 

3. Πολλοι δὲ ἐροῦσί μοι" Πολλοὶ ἐρ. ἐν pow ἐτ τς ἐσ ῳ 

Κύριε, κύριε, οὐ τῷ δῷ ὀνόματι τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, Κύριε, κύριε, οὐ τς 
ἐφάγομεν καὶ ἐπίομεν, καὶ δυν- σῷ ὀνόματι ἐπροφητεισαμε:', καὶ 
ἀμεῖς ἐποιήσαμεν | τῷ σὼ ὀνόματι δαιμόνια ἐξεβαλ- 
OMEV, καὶ TH δῷ ὀνόματι δυνάμεις 
᾿ : πολλὰς ἐποιηόαμεν ; : 

κι. Kai tore ἐρὼ αὐτοῖς. 4π- vii. 23, Καὶ τότε ὁμολογήσω ατ- 
οχωρεῖτε ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐργάται τῆς τοῖς ὅτι οὐἰδέποτε ἔγνων ὑμᾶς: 
ἀνομίας.4 αἀποχωρεῖτε an? ἐμου οἱ ἐργαζό- 
μενοι τὴν ἀνομίαν 5 


Matt. xiii. 42. 

.. . καί βαλοῦσιν αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν 
x5, Τότε κλαυθμὸς ἔσται ταὶ] κάμινον τοῦ mupcs. ἐκεὶ ἔσται 
βρυγμὸς τῶν ὀδόντων: ὅταν οἱ οἱ κλαυθμὸΐ καὶ οἱ βρυγμὸς τῶν 
μὲν δίκαιοι λάμψωσιν ὡς οἱ ἥλιος: | ὁδόντῶν. 








1 This is one of the passages quoted by De Wette [Einl. N. T., p. 105) as agree- 
ing except in a single word. 

2 Justin repeats part of this passage, omitting however, ‘‘and doeth what I say,” 
ip Apol. i. 63: “ΑΒ our Lord himself also says: He that heareth me heareth 
him that sent me.” Justin, however, merely quotes the portion relative to his 
subject. He is arguing that Jesus is the Word, and is called Angel and Apostle, 
for he declares wnatever we require to know, ‘‘as our Lord himself also says, 
&e.,” and therefore the phrase omittea is a mere suspension of the sense and 
aunecessary. 

8 Cod. D. (Bez) reads for the last phrase ὁ δὲ ἐμοῦ ἀκουωῶν, ἀκούει τοῦ 
ἀποστείλαντος με" but all the older MSS. have the above. A very few obscure 
MSS. and some translations add: ‘‘ He hearing me, heareth him that sent me.” 
καὶ οἱ ἐμου ἀκούων, ἀκούει τοῦ ἀποστείλαντός με. 

‘In Dial 76, Justin makes use of a similar passage. ‘‘ And many will say to 
me in that day: Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink in thy name, and prophecy 
and cast out devils. And I will say to them, Depart from me.” καὶ Πολλοὶ 
ἐρουδί μοι τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ Κύριε, κυριε, ov τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι ae 
ομὲν καὶ ἐπίομεν καὶ προεφητεύδόαμεν καὶ δαιμόνια ἐξεβάλομεν; Kar 
ἐρὼ αὐτοῖς ἀναχωρεῖτε an’ ἐμου΄. This is followed by one which differs 
from our Gospels in agreement with one in the Clementine Homilies, and by 
others varying also from our Gospels. Although Justin may quote these passages 
freely, he is persistent in his departure from our Synoptics, and the freedom of 
quotation is towards his own peculiar source, for i+ is certain that neither fcrm 
agrees with the Gospels. 

‘The parallel passage, Luke xiii. 26, 27, is still more remote. Origen in four 
places, in Joh, xxxii, 7. 8, Contra Cels. ii. 49, de Principiis, quotes a passage 
nominally from Matt., more nearly resembling Justin’s : πολλοὶ épotoi μοι ἐν 
ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ: Κύριε, κίρίε, ov τῷ ὀνόματί Gov ἐφάγομεν, καὶ τῷ 
ογοματί Gov ἐπίομεν, καὶ τῷ ὀνόματί Gov δαιμόνια ἐξεβάλομεν, »κιτ.λ. 
Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 61 f. ; Origen may have here confused the Gospel 
recording to the Hebrews with Matthew. 
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JUSTIN, 


a Ma , . 
οἱ δὲ ἄδικοι πέμπωνται εἰς TO 
αἰώνιον πῦρ. 


x6. Πολλοὶ yap ἥξουσιν ἐπὶ τῷ 
ὀνόματί μου, εξωθεν μὲν ἐνδεδ- 
υμέν OL δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν 
δὲ ὄντες λύκοι ἅρπαγ ες. 

“x7, ἐκ τῶν ἔργων αὐτῶν ἐπιγ- 
γῳόσεσῆε αὐτούς. 

28. Πὰν δὲ δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν 
καρπὸν καλὸν ἐππκόπτεται καὶ εἰς 
πῖρ βάλλεται. 

* % + * 

Apol. i. 17. 

A. As Christ declared saying: To 
whom God gave more, of him shall 
more also be demanded again. 


tied ap OO Χριότος ἐμηνυόεν 
ein@v 'Ω, πλέον ἔδωκεν οἱ θεὸς, 
πλέον καὶ απαιτηθήδεται παῤ av- 
Tov 6 


GosPEL. 


43. Tore ot δίκαιοι ἐκλάμψουσινι 
ὡς οἱ ἥλιος ἐν τῇ βασιλεὶᾳ του 
πατρὸς αὐτῶν. 

Matt. vii. 15. 

Προσέχετε δὲ ano τῶν ψευδο- 
προφητῶν, οἵτινες ἔρχονται πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ἐν ἐνδύμασιν προβάτων, ἔσ- 
ca δέ εἰσιν λύκοι ἅρπαχγ ες. 

"Ano εῶν καρπὼν αὐτῶν ἐπι- 
πον τ πὰ αὐτούς, κιτ.λ. 

19. Πᾶν δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν καρ- 
mov καλὸν éxnontetat καὶ εἰς πὺρ 
βαλλεταῖι. 


Luke xii. 48 (not found in Mat- 
thew). 

. . « . For unto whom much 
is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired : and to whom men have com- 
mitted much, of him they will demand 
a greater amount, 

Luke xii. 48, 

οὖς Παντὶ δὲ @ ἐδόθη πολυ, 
πολυ) ζητηθήσεται παῤ αὐτου), καὶ 
ᾧ παρέθεντο πολυ, περι. SOTEPOY 
ἀἐ ΕΠ ΘΟΌ ΘΟ αυτον. 





1 The Cod. D. (Bezze) has hae Diode v, and so also quotes πξϑα, οἵ. ἜΝ 


νος Crit., 11. p. 278. 


2 The corresponding passage in Luke (xiii, 26-28) much more closely follows the 


order which we find in Justin, but linguistically and otherwise it is remote from 
his version, although in connection of ideas more similar than the passage in the 
first Gospel. In Luke the weeping and gnashing of teeth ara to be when the 
wicked see the righteous in heaven whilst they are excluded; whereas in Mati. 
xiii, 42, 43, the weeping, &¢., are merely a characteristic of the furnace of fire, 
and the shining forth of the righteous is mentioned as a separate circumstance. 
Matt. xiii. 2, 43 has a different context, and is entirely sepurate. from the paral- 
lel panes in ἢ Justin, which precedes and naturally introduces this quotation. 

3 Justin makes use of this passage with the same variations from our Gospel in 
Dial, ὦ. Tr. 35. Πολλοὶ ἐλεύσονται ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνοματί μου, ἐξ ξωθεν 
ἐνδεδυμένοι δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν δέ εἰδι λύκοι ὥρπαγ εξ. 
With only ἃ separatin.s “ai, Justin proceeds tu quote a saying of Jesus not found 
in our Gospels at all, “And: There shall be schisms and heresies,” ‘¢ Kai’ 
Ἔσονται Gxyiouara καὶ αἱρέσεις.) And then with merely another separating 
“ἢ And,” he quotes another passage similar to the above, but differing from Matt. 
“ Aud: Beware of false prophets who shai! come to you outwardly clothed in 
sheep's skins, but inwardly are ravening wolves,”—and witii another separating 
** And,” he ends with another saying not found in our Gospels : ‘‘ Many false 
Christs and false Apostles shall arise, and shall deceive many of the faithful, καὶ 
*Avacr: ἡδονται πολλοὶ ψευδοχριότοι καὶ ψευδοαπόδστολοι, καὶ πολλοὺς 
τῶν πιστῶν πλανὴδουσιν. Both passages must have been in his Memoirs 
and both differ from our Gospels. 

4 This passage occurs in Matthew iii. 10, and Luke iii. 8, literally, as a saying of 
John the Baptist. so that in Matt. vii. 19, it is a mere quotation. 

5 The Codex D. (Bez) reads πλέον απαιτήσουσιν instead of περιόσόότερον 
didaauew 

6 Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, li, 23, § as has this passage as follows 
@ πλεῖον ἐδόθη, ovTOS καὶ ἀπαιτηθήδσεται. Cl. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., 
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JUSTIN, 
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GosPEL., 

























τ . Dial. ο. Tr. 105. : | Matt. v. 20. 
, μ. Except your righteousness shall | For 1 say unto you! that except 
exceed, &e., &e. | your righteousness shal! exceed, &c., 
16 0- &e.2 
TOS 
"ὦ We have taken the whole of Justin’s quotations from the Ser- 
ἐπι- mon on the Mount not only because, adopting so large a test, 
dan: there can be no suspicion that we select passages for any special 
πῦρ purpose, but also because on the contrary, amongst these quota- 
. tionsare more of the passages claimed as showing the use of our 
Gospels chan any series which could have been selected. Τὺ will 
id have been observed that most of the passages follow each other 
nuch in unbroken sequence in Justin, for with the exception of a short 
@ re- break between y and 6 the whole extract down to the end of θ is 
eon continuous, as indeed, after another brief interruption at the end 
aad of ι, it is again to the close of the very long and remarkable pas- 
: sage x, With two exceptions, therefore, the whole of these quota- 
rOAU , _ tions from the Sermon on the Mount occur consecutively in two 
Des _ succeeding chapters of Justin’s first Apology, and one passage 
Ῥ | follows in the next chapter. Only a single passage comes from a 
eae | distant part of the dialogue with Trypho. ‘These passages are 
esbach, | bound together by clear unity of idea and context, and as, where 


there is a separation of sentences in his Gospel, Justin clearly 
marks it by καὶ, there is every reason to decide that those quota- 
tions which are con‘inuous in form and in argumen: were like- 
wise consecutive in the Memoirs. Now the hypothesis that these 
quotations are from the Canonical Gospels requires the assump- 
tion of the fact that Justin, with singular care, collected from dis- 
tant and scattered portions of those Gospels a series of passages 
in close sequence to each other, forming a whole unknown to 
them but complete in itself, and yet, although this is carefully 
performed, he at the same time with the most systematic careless- 
hess misqucted and materially altered almost every precept 
he professes to cite. The order of the Canonical Gospels is as en- 
tirely set at naught as their language is disregarded. As Hilgen- 









ay ES. 
found 











hed in 







rating feld has pointed out, throughout the whole of this portion of his 
false | quotations the undeniable endeavour after accuracy, on the one 
Kes m and, isin the most glaring contradiction with the monstrous 


care’essness on the other, if it be supposed that our Gospels are 















᾿ 380, This version more nearly approximates to Justin’s, though still distinct 
rom it. 

Ἰλέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι xe wanting in Justin. 

21 his passage quoted by De Wette, was referred to p. 345, and led to this ex- 
amination, 
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the source from which Justin quotes. Nothing is more improb- 
able than the conjecture that he made use of the Canonical Gos- 
pels, and we must accept the conclusion that Justin quotes with 
substantial correctness the expressions in the order in which he 
found them in his peculiar Gospel. 

It is a most arbitrary procczding to dissect a passage, quoted 
by Justin as a consecutive and harmonious whole, and finding 
parallels more or less approximate to its various phrases scattered 
up and down distant parts of our Gospels, scarcely one of which 
is not materially different from the reading of Justin, to assert 
that he is quoting these Gospels freely from memory, altering, 
excising, combining, and interweaving texts, and introverting 
their order, but nevertheless making use of them and _ not of 
others. It is perfectly obvious that such an assertion is nothing 
but the merest assumption. Our Synoptic Gospels themselves 
condemn it utterly, for precisely similar differences of order and 
language exist in them and distinguish between them. Not only 
the language but the order of a quotation must have its due 
weight, and we have no right to dismember a passage, and dis- 
covering fragmentary parallels in varieus parts of the Gospels to 
assert that it is compiled from them and not derived as it stands 
from another source.” As an illustration from our Gospels, let us 
for a moment suppose the “ Gospel according to Luke” to have 
becn lost like the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” aac so 
many others. in the works of one of the Fathers we discover 
the following quotation from an unnamed evangelical work: 
“ And he said unto them (ἔλεγεν δὲ πρὸς αὐτούς) : The harvest truly 
is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth labourers into his har- 
vest. Go your ways: (ὑπάγετε) behcld I send you forth as lambs 
(ἄρνας) in the midst of wolves.” Tvllowing the system adopted 
in regard to Justin, apologetic critics would of course maintain 
that tuis was a compilation from memory of passages quoted freely 
from our first Gospel, that is to say Matt. ix. 37. “Then saith 
he unto his disciples (τότε λέγει τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ) the harvest,’ We., 
and Matt. x. 16, “ Behold I (ἐγὼ) send you forth as sheep (πρόβατα) 
in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore,” &c., which, with the 
differences which we have indicated, agree. It would probably 
be in vain to argue that the quotation indicated a continuous 





1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 129f. ; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 259- 

2 For the arguments of apologetic criticism, the reader may be referred to Canon 
Westcott’s work On the Canon, p. 112-139. | Dr. Westcott does not, of course, 
deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different from the text of our Gospels, 
but he accounts for his variations on grounds which seem to us purely imaginary. 
It is evident that, so long as there are such variations to be explained away, at 
leasi no proof of identity is possible. 
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‘which is hypocrisy (ἥτις ἐστὶν ὑπόκρισις). 
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order, and the variations combined to confirm the probability of 
a different source, and still more so to point out that, although 
parts of the quotation separated from their context might to a 
certain extent correspond with scattered verses in the first Gos- 
pel, such a circumstance was no proof that the quotation was 
taken from that and from no other Gospel. The passage, how- 
ever, is a literal quotation from Luke x. 2, 3, which, as we have 
assumed, had been lost. 

Again, still supposing the third Gospel no longer extant, we 
might find the following quotation in a work of the Fathers: 
“Take heed to yourselves (ἑαυτοῖς) of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
For there is nothing cov- . 
ered up (συγκεκαλυμμένον) which shall not be revealed, and hid 
which shall not be Known.” It would of course be affirmed that 
this was evidently a combination of twe verses of our first Gos- 
pel quoted almost literally, with merely a few very immaterial 
slips of memory in the parts we note, and the explanatory words 
“which is hypocrisy” introduced by the Father, and not a part 
of the quotation at all. The two verses are Matt. xvi. 6: “ Be- 
ware and (ὁρᾶτε καὶ) take heed of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees” (καὶ Σαδδουκαίων) and Matt. x. 26... . “For 
(γὰρ) there is nothing covered (κεκαλυμμένον) that shall not be re- 
vealed, and hid that shall not ‘be known.” The sentence would 
in fact be divided as in the case of Justin, and each part would 
have its parallel pointed out in separate portions of the Gospel. 
How wrong such a system is—and it is precisely that which is 
adopted with regard to Justin—is clearly established by the fact 
that the quotation instead of being such a combination is simply 
taken from the Gospel according to Luke xii. 1, 2, as it stands. 

To give one more example, and such might easily be multiplied, 
if our second Gospel had been lost, and the following passage 
were met with in one of the Fathers without its source being in- 
dicated, what would be the argument of those who insist that 
Justin’s quotations, though differing from our Gospels, were yet 
taken from them? “If any one have (εἴ τις ἔχει) ears to hear let 
him hear. And he said unto them: Take heed what (τί) ye hear: 
with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you: and 
more shall be given unto you. For he (és) that hath to him shall 
be given, and he (καὶ és) that hath not from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” Upon the principle on which Justin’s 
quotations are treated, it would certainly be affirmed positively 
that this passage was a quotation from our first and third Gos- 
pels combined and made from memory. The exigencies of the 
occasion might probably cause the assertion to be made that the 
words: “ And he said to them,” really indicated ‘a separation of 
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the latter part of the quotation from the preceding, and that the 
Father thus showed that the passage was not consecutive; and 
as to the phrase: “and more shall be given unto you,” that it 
was evidently an addition of the Father. The passage would be 
dissected, and its different members compared with scattered sen- 
tences, and declared almost literal quotations from the Canonical 
Gospels: Matt. xiii. 9. He that hath (6 ἔχων) ears to hear let him 
hear.”! Luke viii. 18, “Take heed therefore how (οὖν πῶς) ye 
hear.” Matt. vii. 2. . . “with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you.”? Matt. xiii 12: “For whosoever 
(ὅστις) hath, to him shall be given (and he shall have abundance); 
but whosoever (ὅστις δὲ) hath not from him shall be taken even 
that which he hath.”* In spite of these ingenious assertions, 
however, the quotation in reality is literally and consecutively 
taken from Mark iv. 23-25. 

These examples may suffice to show that any argument which 
commences by the assumption that the order of a passage quoted 
may be entirely disregarded, and that it is sufficient to find par- 
allels scattered irregularly p and down the Gospels to warrant 
the conclusion that the passage is compiled from them, and is not 
a consecutive quotation from scine other source, is utterly un- 
founded and untenable. The supposition of a lost Gospel which 
has just been made to illustrate this argume:.t is, however, not a 
mere supposition as applied to Justin but a fact, for we no longer 
have the Gospel according to Peter nor that according to the He- 
brews, not to mention the numerous other. works in use in the 
early Church. The instances we have given show the importance 
of the order as well as the language of Justin’s quotations, and 
while they prove the impossibility of demonstrating that a con- 
secutive passage which differs not only in language but in order 
from the parallels in our Gospels must be derived from them, 
they likewise prove the probability that such passages are actu- 
ally quoted from a different source. 

If we examine further, however, in the same way, quotations 
which differ merely in language, we arrive at the very same con- 
clusion. Supposing the third Gospel to be lost, what would be 
the source assigned to the following quotation from an unnamed 
Gospel in the work of one of the Fathers? “ No servant (οὐδεὶς 
οἰκέτης) can serve two lords, for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve Godand Mammon.” Of course the pas- 
sage would be claimed as a quotation from memory cf Matt. vi. 


τ tO ->- 


1 Cf, Matt. ix. 15; Luke viii. 8. 2 Cf, Luke vi. 38. 
8 Cf. Matt. xxv. 29; Luke viii. 18, xix. 26. 
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24, with which it perfectly corresponds with the exception of the 
addition of the second word οἰκέτης, which, it would no doubt be 
argued, is an evident and very natural amplification of the simple 
οὐδεὶς of the first Gospel. Yet this passage, only differing by the 
single word from Matthew, is a literal quotation from the Gospel 
according to Luke xvi. 13. Or, to take another instance, suppos- 
ing the third Gospel to be lost, and the following passage quoted, 
from an unnamed source, by one of the Fathers: ‘“ Beware 
(προσέχετε) of the Scribes which desire to walk in long robes, and 
love (φιλοῦντων) greetings in the markets, and chief seats in the 
synagogues and uppermost places at feasts ; which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers: these shall receive 
greater damnation.” This would without hesitation be declared 
a quotation from memory of Mark xii. 38-40. “. . . . Be- 
ware (βλέπετε) of the Scribes which desire to walk in long robes 
and greetings in the markets, and chief seats in the synagogues 
and uppermost places at feasts: which devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayers: these shall receive,” &e. 
It is however a literal quotation of Luke xx. 46, 47; yet proh- 
ably it would be in vain to submit to apologetic critics that 
possibly, not to say probably, the passage was not derived from 
Mack but from a lost Gospel. To quote one more instance, let 
us suppose the “Gospel according to Mark” no longer extant, 
and that in some early work there existed the following quotation: 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye (τρυμαλιᾶς) of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
This would of course be claimed as a quotation from memory of 
Matt. xix. 24,! with which it agrees with the exception of the 
substitution of τρυπήματος for the τρυμαλιᾶςς It would not the less 
have been an exact quotation from Mark x. 25.7 
We have repeatedly pointed out that the actual agreement of 
any saying of Jesus, quoted by one of the early Fathers from an 
unnamed sree, with a passage in our Gospels is by no means 
conclusive evidence that the quotation was actually derived from 
that Gospel. It must be apparent chat literal agreement in re- 
porting short and important sayings is not in itself so surprising 
1Cf. Luke xviii. 25, 
2 For further instances compare— 
Luke xiv. 11, with Matt. xxiii, 12, and Like xviii. 14. 
“* xvi. 387, “  §* xxiv, 28.. 
το yar ἘΠῚ ἘΠᾧ «τς vii, 3. 
Mark vi. 4, ‘© “5. — xiii, 57. 
“viii. 34,‘ Luke ix. 23. 
Matt.xviii. 11, “ ‘ = xix. 10, 
“ xxiv. 37, “ «ΧΙ 34, 
“xxiv, 34—36, with Mark xiii, 30—32, and Luke xxi. 32--33. 
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as to constitute proof that, occurring in two histories, the one 
must have copied from the other. The only thing which is sur. 
prising is that such frequent inaccuracy should occur. When we 
add, however, the fact that most of the larger early evangelical 
works, including our Synoptic Gospels, must have been compiled 
out of the same original sources, and have been largely indebted 
to each other, the common possession of such sayings becomes a 
matter of natural occurrence. Moreover, it must be admitted 
even by apologetic critics that, in a case of such vast importance 
as the report of sayings of Jesus, upon the verbal accuracy of 
which the most essential doctrines of Christianity depend, it can- 
not be a wonder, to the extent of proving plagiarism so to say, 
if various Gospels report the same saying of Jesus in the same 
words. Practically, the Synoptic Gospels differ in their reports a 
great deal more than is right or desirable ; but we may take them 
as an illustration of the fact, that identity of passages, where 
the source is unnamed, by no means proves that such passaves in 
a work of the early Fathers were derived from one Gospel, and 
not from any other. Let us suppose our first Gospel to have been 
lost, and the following quotation from an unnamed source tc be 
found in an early work: “Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” This being in 
literal agreement with Luke iii. 9, would certainly be declared by 
modern apologists conclusive proof that the Father was acquainted 
with that Gospel, and although the context in the work of the 
Father might for instance be: “Ye shall know them from their 
works, and every tree,” &c., &c., and yet, in ‘he third Gospel, the 
context is: “ And now also, the axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: and every tree,” &c., that would by no means give them 
pause. The explanation of combination of texts, and quotation 
from memory, is sufficiently elastic for every emergency. Now 
the words in question might in reality be a quotation from the 
lost: Gospel according to Matthew, in which they twice occur, 80 
that here is a passage which is literally repeated three times, 
Matthew iii. 10, vii. 19, and Luke iii. 9. In Matthew iii. 10, and 
in the third Gospel, the words are part of a saying of Jolfn the 
Baptist ; whilst in Matthew vii. 19, they are given as part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, with a different context. This passage is 
actually quoted by Justin (κ 8), with the context, “ Ye shall know 
them from their works,” which is different from that in any of 
the three places in which the words occur in our Synoptics, and 
on the grounds we have clearly established it cannot be consid- 
ered in any case as necessarily a quotation from our Gospels, but 
on the contrary, there are good reasons for the very opposite con- 
clusion. 
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Another illustration of this may be given, by su) posing the 
Gospel of Luke to be no longer extant, and the following sentence 
in one of the Fathers: “ And ye shall be hated by all men, for 
my name’s sake,” These very words occur both in Matthew x. 
2? and Mark xiii, 18, in both of which places there follow the 
words: “ But he that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved.” There might here have been a doubt, as to whether the 
Father derived the words from the first or second Gospel, but they 
would have been ascribed either to the one or to the other, whilst 
in reality they were taken from a different work altogether, Luke 
xxi. 17. Here again, we have the same words in three Gospels. 
In how many more may not the same passage have been found ? 
One more instance to conclude. The following passage might be 
quoted from an unnamed source by one of the Fathers: “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
If the Gospel according to Mark were no longer extant, this 
would be claimed as a quotation either from Matthew xxiv. 35, 
or Luke xxi. 33, in both of which it occurs, but, notwithstanding, 
the Father might not have been acquainted with either of them, 
and simply have quoted frora Mark xiii.31.1_ And here again, the 
three Gospels contain the same passage without variation. 

Now in all these cases, not only is the selection of the Gospel 
fro. which the quotation was actually taken completely an open 
question, since they all have it, but still more is the point uncer- 
tain, when it is considered that many other works may also have 
coatained it, historical sayings being naturally common property. 
Does the agreement of the quotation with a passage which is 
equally found in the three Gospels prove the existence of all of 
them? and if not, how is the Gospel from which it was actually 
taken to be distinguished ? If it be difficult to do so, how much 
more when the possibility and probability, demonstrated by the 
agreement of the three extant, that it might have formed part of 
a dozen other works is taken into account. In the case of Justin, 
it is simply absurd and unreasonable, in the face of his persistent 
variation from our Gospels, to assert positively that his quotations 
are derived from them. 

It must have been apparent to all that, throughout his quota- 
tion from the “Sermon on the Mount,” Justin follows an order 
which is quite different from that in our Synoptic Gospels, and as 
might have been expected, the inference of a different source, 
which is naturally suggested by this variation in order, is more 
than confirmed by persistent and continuous variation in langu- 
age. Ifit be true, that examples of confusion of quotation are 


‘Cf. Matt. vii, 7—8, with Luke xi. 9—10; Matt. xi. 25, with Luke x. 21, 
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to be found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
other Fathers, it must at the same time be remembered, that these 
are quite exceptional, and we are scarcely in a position to judge 
how far confusion of memory may not have arisen from reminis- 
cences of other forms of evangelical expressions occurring in apo- 
eryphal works, with which we know the Fathers to have been 
well acquainted. The most vehement asserter of the identity of 
the Memoirs with our Gospels, however, must absolutely admit 
as a fact, explain it as he may, that variation from our Gospel 
readings is the general rule in Justin’s quotations, and agreeruent 
with them the very rare exception.!. Now, such a phenomenon is 
elsewhere unparalleled in those times, when memory was more 
cultivated than with us in these days of cheap printed books, 
and it is unreasonable to charge Justin with such universal want 
of memory and carelessness about matters which he held so 
sacred, merely to support a foregone conclusion, when the recog- 
nition of a difference of source, indicated in every direction, is so 
much more simple, natural, and justifiable. 

There are very many of the quotations of Justin which bear 
unmistakable marks of exactness and verbal accuracy, but which 
yet differ materially from our Gospels, and most of his quotations 
irom the Sermon on the Mount are of this kind. For instance, 
Justin introduces the passages which we have marked 4, £, y, with 
the words: “ He (Jesus) spoke thus of Chastity,’? and after giving 
the quotations, a, 8, and y, the first two of which, although find- 
ing a parallel in two consecutive verses, Matthew v. 28, 29, are 
divided by the separating καὶ, and therefore do not appear to have 
been united in his Gospel, Justin continues: “Just as even those 
who with the sanction of human law contract a second marriage 
are sinners in the eye of our Master, so also are those whe look 
upon a woman to lust after her. For not only he who actually 
commits ad’ :\tery is rejected by Him, but also he who desires to 
commit adu't ry, since not our acts alone are open before God, 
but also ou” thoughts.”® Now it is perfectly clear that Justin here 
professes to give the actual words of Jesus, and then moralizes 
upon them; and both the quotation and his own subsequent 
paraphrase of it lose all their significance, if we suppose that 
Justin did not correctly quote in the first instance, but actually 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 209 f. 2p. 289 ἢ. 
δϑ'Ωσπερ καὶ of νόμῳ ἀνθρωπίνῳ διγαμίας ποιούμενοι, ἁμαρτωλοὶ 
παρὰ τῷ ἡμετέρῳ διδαόκάλῳ εἰσὶ, καὶ οἱ προσβλέποντες γυναικὶ προ! 
το ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτῆς. Ov yap μόνον οἱ μοιχεύων ἔργῳ ἐκβέβληται 
παῤ αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ μοιχεῦσαι βουλόμενοφ' ὥς ov τῶν ἔργων 
φανερῶν μόνον τῷ θεῷ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἐνθυμημάτων. Apol. 1. 15. After 
the passages a, , 7, and before the above, there is another quotation compared 
with Matt. xix. 12, but distinctly different from it. 
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commences by altering the text.! These passages a, 8, and y, how- 
ever, have all marked and characteristic variations from the 
{iospel text, but as we have already shown, there is no reason for 
asserting that they are not accurate verbal quotations from ano- 
ther Gospel. 

The passage δ is likewise a professed quotation,? but not only 
does it differ in language, but it presents deliberate transposi- 
tions in order which clearly indicate that Justia’s source was not 
our Gospels. The nearest parallels in our Gospels are found in 
Matthew v.46, followed by 44, The same remarks apply to the next 
passage ε: which is introduced as a distinct quotation,’ but which, 
like the rest, differs materially, linguistically and in order, from 
the Canonical Gospels. The whole of the passage is consecutive, 
and excludes the explanation of a mere patchwork of passages 
loosely put together, and very imperfectly quoted from memory. 
Justin states that Jesus taught that we should communicate to 
those who need, and do nothing for vain glory, and he then gives 
the very words of Jesus in an unbroken and clearly continuous 
discourse. Christians are to give to all who ask, and not merely 
to those from whom they hope to receive again, which would be 
no new thing—even the publicans do that; but Christians must 
do more. They are not to lay up riches on earth, but in heaven, 
for it would not profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose 
his soul; therefore, the Teacher a second time repeats the injunc- 
tion that Christians should ley up treasures in heaven. If the 
unity of thought which binds this passage so closely together 
were not sufficient to prove that it stood in Justin’s Gospel in the 
form and order in which he quotes it, the requisite evidence would 
be supplied by the repetition at its close of the injunction: “ Lay 
up, therefore, in the heavens,’ &e. It is impossible that Justin 
should, through defect of memory, quote a second time in so short 
a passage the same injunction, if the passage were not thus appro- 
priately terminated in his Gospel. The common sense of the 
reader must at once perceive that it is impossible that Justin, 
professedly quoting words of Jesus, should thus deliberately 
fabricate a discourse rounded off by the repetition of one of its 
opening admonitions, with the addition of an argumentative 
“therefore.” He must have found it so in the Gospel from which 
he quotes. Nothing indeed but the difficulty of explaining the 
marked variations presented by this passage, on the supposition 
that Justin must quote from our Gospels, could lead apologists to 
insinuate such a process of compilation, or question the consecu- 


1 Cf. Tilgenfeld Die Evv. Justin’s p. 131. 
tp. 2000 ζ Ῥ 3 p. 291 f. 
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tive character of this passage. The nearest parallels to the dis- 
membered parts of this quotation, presenting everywhere serious 
variations, however, can only be found in the following passages 
in the order in which we cite them, Matthew v. 42, Luke vi, 34, 
Matthew vi. 19, 20, xvi. 26, and a repetition of part of vi. 20, with 
variations. Moreover, the expression: “What new thing do ye” 
is quite peculiar to Justin. We have already met with it in the 
pvecediig section 6. “If ye love them which love you, what new 
thing do ye? for even,” &c. Here, in the same verse, we have: 
“Tf ye lend to them from whom ye hope to receive, what new 
thing do ye? for even,” ὅθ, Itis evident, both from its repetition 
and its distinct dogmatic view of Christianity as a new teaching 
in contrast to the old, that this variation cannot have been the 
result of defective memory, but must have been the reading of 
the Memoirs, and, in all probability, it was the original form of 
the teaching. Such antithetical treatment is clearly indicated in 
many parts of the Sermon on the Mount: for instance, Matthew 
v. 21, “ Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old..... 
but J say unto you,” &c., cf. v. 33, 38, 43. It is certain that the 
whole of the quotation ε differs very materially from our Gospels, 
and there is every reason to believe that not only was the passage 
not derived from them, but that it was contained in the Meaie 
of the Apostles substantially in the form and order in which 
Justin quotes it. 

The next passage (¢)? is separated from the preceding merely 
by the usual καὶ, and it moves on to its close with the same 
continuity of thought and the same peculiarities of construction 
which characterize that which we have just considered. Chris- 
tians are to be kind and merciful (χρηστοὶ καὶ oixrippoves) to all as 
their Father is, who makes his sun to shine alike on the good 
and evil, and they need not be anxious about their own temporal 
necessities: what they shall eat and what put on; are they not 
better than the birds and beasts whom God feedeth ? therefore 
they are not to be careful about what they are to eat and what 
put on, for their heavenly Father knows they have need of these 
things; but they are to seek the kingdom of heaven, and all these 
things shall be added: for where the treasure is—the thing he 
seeks and is careful about—there will also be the mind of the 
man. In fact, the passage is a suitable continuation of «, inculcat- 
ing, like it, abstraction from worldly cares and thoughts in reli- 
ance on the heavenly Father, and the mere fact that a separation 
is made where it is between the two passages ε and ¢ shows fur- 


1 Oredner, Beitriige, i. pp. 221—226 ; Hilgenfeld, Die. Evv. Justin’s p. (78 ff; 
Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 264 ff. 2p, 2921. 
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ther that each of those passages was complete in itself. There is 
absolutely no reason for the separating xat, if these passages were 
a mere combination of scattered verses. This quotation, however, 
which is so consecutive in Justin, can only find distant parallels 
in passages widely divided throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
which have to be arranged in the following order: Luke vi. 36, 
Matt. v. 45, vi. 25, 26, 31, 32, 33, vi. 21, the whele of which pre- 
sents striking differences from Justin’s quotation. The repetition 
of the injunction “be not careful” again with the illative, “ there- 
fore” is quite in the spirit of « This admonition: “Therefore, 
be not careful,” &¢., is reiterated no less than three times in the 
first Gospel (vi. 25, 31, 34), and confirms the characteristic repeti- 
tion of Justin’s Gospel, which seems to have held a middle course 
between Matthew and Luke, the latter of which does not repeat 
the phrase, although the injunction is made a second time in more 
direct terms. The repetition of the passage: “ Be ye kind and 
merciful,” &e., in Dial. 96, with the same context and peculiarities, 
is a remarkable confirmation of the natural conclusion that Justin 
quotes the passage from a Gospel different from ours. The expres- 
sion χρηστοὶ καὶ οἰκτίρμονες thrice repeated by Justin himself, and 
supported by a similar duplication in the Clementine Homilies 
(ii. 57)! cannot possibly be an accidental departure from our 
Gospels,” For the rest 1t is undeniable that the whole passage ¢ 
differs materially both in order and language from our Gospels, 
from which it cannot without unwarrantable assumption be main- 
tained to have been taken either collectively or in detail, and 
strong internal reasons lead us to conclude that it is quoted sub- 
stantially as it stands from Justin’s Gospel, which must have been 
ditferent from our Synopties.? 

In again, we have an express quotation introduced by the 
words : “ And regarding our being patient under injuries and ready 
to help all, and free from anger, this is what he said ;” and then 
he proceeds to give the actual words. At the close of the quo- 
tation he continues: “ For we ought not to strive, neither would 
he have us be imitators of the wicked, but he has exhorted us by 
patience and gentleness to lead men from shame and the love of 
evil,” &e., ὅσο δ It is evident that these observations, which are a 








1 See p. 292, note 5. 

* Delitzsch admits the very striking nature of this triple quotation, and of ano- 
ther (in our passage x 3 and 4), although he does not accept them as necessarily 
trom a different source, ‘ Auffillig, aber allerdings sehr auffiilling sind nur fol- 
gende 2 citate γένεσθε χρηότ οἱ, x.7.A, Apol. i. 15; Dial 96, und Κύριε, κύριε, 
%.t.A, Apol. i. 16, Dial. 76; Unters u. ἃ. Entst. ἃ. Matth. Evang., 1853, p. 34. 

ὁ Credner, Beitrige, i, p. 2%), p. 241 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Jnstin’s, p. 180 ff.; 
Mayerhof, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 266 ff. 

TP. 294 f, 5 Apol, 1. 16. 
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mere paraphrase of the text, indicate that the quotation itself 
is deliberate and precise. Justin professes first to quote the 
actual teaching of Jesus, and then makes his own comments ; but 
if it be assumed that he began by concocting out of stray texts, 
altered to suit his purpose, a continuous discourse, the subsequent 
observations seem singularly useless and out of place. Although 
the passage forms a consecutive and harmonious discourse, the 
nearest parallels in our Gospels can only be found by uniting 
parts of the following scattered verses: Matthew v. 39, 40, 22, 
41,16. The Christian who is struck on one cheek is to turn the 
other, and not to resist those who would take away his cloak or 
coat ; but if, on the contrary, he be angry, he is in danger of fire ; 
if then, he be compelled to go one mile, let him show his gentle- 
ness by going two, and thus let his good works shine before men 
that, seeing them, they may adore his Father which is in heaven, 
It is evident that the last two sentences, which find the'r pa "ols 
in Matt. by putting v. 16 after 41, the former verse he: i 

a different context in the Gospel, must have so followed each 
other in Justin’s text. His purpose is to quote the teaching of 
Jesus, “ regarding our being patient under injuries, and ready to 
help all and free from anger,” but his quotation of “ Let your 
good works shine before men,” &e., has no direct reference to his 
subject, and it cannot reasonably be supposed that Justin would 
have selected it from a separate part of the Gospel. Coming as 
it no doubt did in his Memoirs in the order in which he quotes it, 
it is quite appropriate to his purpose. It is impossible, for instance, 
to imagine why Justin further omitted the injunction in the 
parallel passage, Matthew v. 39, “that ye resist not evil,’ when 
supposed to quote the rest of the verse, since his express object is 
to show that “ we ought not to strive,” ‘&e. The whole quotation 
presents the same characteristics as those which we have already 
examined, and in its continuity of thought and wide variation 
from the parallels in our Gospels, both in order and language, we 
must recognize a different and peculiar source.’ 

The passage ε, again, is professedly a literal quotation, for Justin 
prefaces it with the words: “And regarding our not swearing at 
all, but ever speaking the truth, he taught thus ;” and having in 
these words actually stated what Jesus did teach, he proceeds to 
quote | his very words.’ In the quotation there is a clear depar- 
ture from our Gospel, arising not from accidental failure of 
mei.ory, but from difference of source. The parallel passages in 
our Gospels, so far as they exist at all, can only be found by tak- 


1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 222, p. 226; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 17615, 
Mayerhoff, Einl, petr. Schr. Pp. 270 ff. 
2P, 295 f. 
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ing part of Matthew v. 34 and joining it to v. 37, omitting the 
intermediate verses. The quotation in the Epistle of James v. 12, 
which is evidently derived from a source different from Matthew, 
supports the reading of Justin. This, with the passage twice re- 
peated in the Clementine Homilies in agreement with Justin, 
and, it may be added, the peculiar version found in early ecclesi- 
astical writings,’ all tend to confirm the belief that there existed 
amore ancient form of the injunction which Justin no doubt 
found in his Memoirs.’ The precept, terse, simple, and direct, as 
it is here, is much more in accordance with Justin’s own descrip- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus, as he evidently found it in his 
Gospel, than the diffused versioa contained in the first Gospel, 
v. 3838 —37. 

Another remarkable and characteristic illustration of the pecu- 
liarity of Justin’s Memoirs is presented by the long passage «, which 
isalso throughout consecutive and bound together by clear unity of 
thought.’ It is presented with the context: “For not those who 
iuerely make professions but those who do the works, as he (Jesus) 
said, shall be saved. For he spake thus.” It does not, therefore, 
seem possible to indicate more clearly the deliberate intention to 
quote the exact expressions of Jesus, and yet not only do we find 
material difference from the language in the parallel passages in 
our Gospels, but those parallels, such as they are, can only be 
made by patching together the follswing verses in the order in 
which we give them: Matt. vii. 21, Luke x. 16, Matt. vii. 22, 23, 
ΧΙ, 42, 43, vii. 15, part of 16, 19. It will be remarked that the 
pissage (« 2) Luke x. 16, is thrust in between two consecutive 
verses in Matthew, and taken from a totally different context as 
the nearest parallel to κ 2 of Justin, although it is widely different 
from it, omitting altogether the most important words: “and 
doeth what I say.” The repetition of the same nhrase: “ He that 
heareth me heareth him that sent me,” in Αροι. I., 63,4 makes it 
certain that Justin accurately quotes his Gospel, whilst the omis- 
on of the words in that place: “and doeth what I say,” evi- 
dently proceeds from the fact that they are an interruption of the 
phrase for which Justin makes the quotation, namely, to prove 





' P. 295, note 1. 

* Hilgenfeld Die Evv. Justin’s p. 175 ὃ; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 211; Mayerhoff, 
Einl. petr, Schr. p. 246 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit. i. p. 209, anm. 1. 

Canon Westcott considers that ‘‘the coincidence between Justin and the Cle- 
mentine Gospel illustrates still more clearly the existence of a traditional as well 
48 ot an evangelical form of Christ’s words.” On the Canon, p. 32. But why 
merely a “traditional,” if by that he means oral tradition ? Luke i, 1, shows how 
many written versions there may have been; cf. Vischendorf, Wann Wurden, u, 
δι Μῦς, p. 28 ἢν, and anm. 1, p. 29. 

3p, 205 ff. 4 See p. 297, note 2. 
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that Jesus is sent fo.th to reveal the Father.!. It may be well to 
compare Justin’s passage, x 1—4, with one occurring in the so- 
called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, iv. “ Let 
us not, therefore, only call him Lord, for that will not save us, 
For he saith: ‘ Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall 
be saved, but he that worketh righteousness. . . . the Lord 
said: ‘If ye be witl. me gathered together in my bosom, and do 
not my commandments, I will cast you off and say to you: De- 
part from me; I know you not, whence you are, workers of in- 
iquity.’”® The expression ἐργάται ἀνομίας here stronyly recalls the 
reading of Justin.? This passage, which is foreign to our Gospels, 
at least shows the existence of others containing parallel dis- 
co “ses with distinct variations. Some of the quotations i in this 
spr ᾿ “Wpistle are stated to be taken from the “ Gospel ac- 
cordi: ) the Egyptians,”* “ which was in all probability a ver- 
sion of wie Gospel according to the Hebrews.® The variations 
which occur in Justin’s repetition, in Dial. 76, of his quota- 
tion κ 3 are not important, because the more weighty departure 
from the Gospel in the words “did we not eat and drink in thy 
name,” (οὐ τῷ o@ ὀνόματι ἐφάγομεν καὶ ἐπιόμεν) is deliberately repeated,’ 
and if, ther efore, there be freedom of quotation it is free quotation 
not from the canonical, but from a different Gospel.’ Origen’s 
quotation’ does not affect this conclusion, for the repetition of the 
phrase (οὐ) τῴ ὀνόματί σου has the form of the Gospel, and besides, 
which is much more important, we know that Origen was well 
acquainted with the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other 
apocryphal works from which this may have been a reminiscence." 

We must add, moreover, that the passage in Dial. 76 appears in 
connection with others widely differing from our Gospels. The 
passage « 5 not only materially varies from the parallel in Matt. 
ΧΗ]. 42, 43 in language but in connection of ideas.° Here also 





1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 186. 

2 Μὴ μόνον οὖν αὐτὸν κπαλῶμεν Κύριον" οὐ γὰρ τοῦτο σώσει ἡμᾶς, 
““έγει γάρ' “ Ov πᾶς οἱ λέγων μοι, Κύριε, κύριε, σωθήσεται, ἀλλὰ 0 
ποιὼν Env δικαιοσύνην" Διὰ τοῦτο, ταῦτα ἡμῶν. πρασδσοντῶν 
εἶπεν οἱ Κυριος «“« Ἐὰν ἢτε μετ᾽ ἐμου συνηγμένοι ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ μου, 
καὶ hn ποιῆτε τὰς ἐντολάς μου, ἀποβαλὼ ὑμᾶς, καὶ ἐρῶ ὑμῖν: ‘Pray ere 
an’ ἐμου, οὐκ οἷδα ὑμᾶς, ποῦῆεν ἐστὲ, ἐργάται ἀνομίας." 

8 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p, 245. 

4 Cf. Clemens Al., Strom., ili. 9, § 63, 13, § 93. 

5 Compare the quotation "Clem. 11 ad Corinth., ii. 9, with the quotations from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Hpiphanius, Heer. 1) Xxx, 14, 

6 Delitzsch admite the very striking character of this repetition. Unters. Entst. 
Matth. Ev., p. 34, see back, p. 309, note 2. 

ΤΟΥ Hilyenfeld, Die Evv. . ustin’s, Ρ. 186 f. 

8 Cf. p. 297, note 5. 

9 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 187. 

1 p. 297, cf. note 5. 
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upon examination we must conclude that Justin quotes from a 
source different from our Gospels, and moreover, that his Gospel 
gives with greater correctness the original form of the passage. * 
The weeping and gnashing of teeth are distinctly represented as 
the consequence when the wicked see the bliss of the righteous 
while they are sent into everlasting fire, and not as the mere 
characteristics of ‘ell. It will be observed that the preceding 
assages « 3 and 4, find parallels to a certain extent in Matt. vii. 
22, 23, although Luke x1ii. 26, 27, is in some respects civser to the 
reading of Justin. « 5, however, finds no continuation, of parallel 
in Matt. vii., from which the context comes, but we have to seek it 
in xili. 42, 43. K 5, however, does find its continuing parallel in 
the next verse in Luke xiii. 28, where we have, “ There shall be 
(the) weeping and (the) gnashing of teeth when ye shall see Abra- 
ham,” &c. There is here, it is evident, the connection of ideas 
which is totally lacking in Matt, xiii. 42, 43, where the verses in 
question occur as the conclusion to the exposition of the Parable 
οὐ the Tares. Now, although it is manifest that Luke xiii. 28, 
cannot possibly have been the source from which Justin quotes, 
still the opening words and the sequence of ideas demonstrate the’ 
great probability that other Gospels must have given, after κ 4, a 
continuation which is wanting after Matt. vii, 23, but which is 
indicated in the parallel Luke xiii. (26, 27) 28, and is somewhat 
closely followed in Matt. xiii, 42, 43. When such a sequence is 
found inan avowed quotation from Justin’s Gospel, it is absolutely 
certain that he must have found it there substantially as he quotes 
it. The passage « 6,2 “ For many shall arrive,” &c., is a very im- 
portant one, and it departs emphatically from the parallel in our 
first Gospel. Instead of being, like the latter, a warning against 
false prophets, it is merely the announcement that many deceivers 
shall come. This passage is rendered more weighty by the fact 
that Justin repeats it with little variation in Dial. 35, and imme- 
diately after quotes a saying of Jesus of only five words which is 
not found in our Gospels, and then he repeats a quotation to the 
same effect in the shape of a warning, “ Beware of false prophets,” 
Xe. like that in Matt. vii. 15, but still distinctly differing from it. ὃ 
It is perfectly clear that Justin quotes two separate passages.’ It 
it impossible that he could intend to repeat the same quotation at 
an interval of only five words ; it is equally impossible that, hav- 
Ing quoted it in the one form, he could so immediately quote it in 
the other through error of memory.® The simple and very natural 








1 Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. J., 187 ἢν; Mayerhof, inl. petr. Schr., p. 276 f. 
* p. 296, 3 Cf, p. 298, note 3. 

‘Cf. Oredner, Beitrage, i. p. 246. 
5 ΟἹ, Hilgenfeld, Die Ev. dastin’s: p. 188 ff. 
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conclusion is that he found both passages in his Gospel. The ob- 
ject for which he quotes would more than justify the quotation 
of both passages, the one referring to the many false Christians 
and the other to the false prophets of whom he is speaking. That 
two passages so closely related should be found in the same Gospel 
is not in the least singular. There are numerous instances of the 
same in our Synoptics.! The actual facts of the case then are these: 


Justin quotes in the Dialogue, with the same marked deviations 


from the parallel in the Gospel, a passage quoted by him in the 
Apology, and after an interval of only five words be quotes a 
second passage to the same effect, though with very palpable 
difference in its character, which likewise differs from the Gospel, 
in company with other texts which still less find any parallels in 
the Canonical Gospels. The two passages, by their differences, 
distinguish each other as separate, whilst by their agreement in 
common variations from the parallel in Matthew, they declare 
their common origin from a special Gospel, a result still further 
made manifest by the agreement between the first passage in the 
Dialogue and the quotations in the Apology. In « 7, Justin’s 
Gospel substitutes ἔργων for καρπῶν, and is quite in the spirit of 
the passage 6. “Ye shall know them from their works” is the 
natural reading. The Gospel version clearly introduces “ fruit” 
prematurely, and weakens the force of the contrast which follows. 
It will be observed, moreover, that in order to find a parallel to 
Justin’s passage κ 7, 8,cnly the first part of Matt. vii. 16, is taken, 
and the thread is only caught again at vii. 19, « 8 being one of the 
two passages indicated by De Wette which we are considering, 
and it agrees with Matt. vil. 19, with the exception of the single 
word δέ, We must again point out, however, that this passage in 
Matt. vii. 19, is repeated no less than three times in our Gospels, 
a second time in Matt. 111. 10, and once in Luke ni. 19. Upon two 
occasions it is placed in the mouth of John the Baptist, and forms 
the second portion of a sentence the whole of which is found in 
literal agreement both in Matt. iii. 10, and Luke iii. 9, “ But now 
the axe is laid unto the root of the trees, therefore every tree,’ 
&e., &e. The passage pointed out by De Wette as the parallel to 
Justin’s anonymous quotation, Matt. vii. 19—a selection which is 
of course obligatory from the context—is itself a mere quotation 
by Jesus of part of the saying of the Baptist, presenting, 








1 Cf. Matt. v. 29, 30, with xviii. 98. 
xix. 30, with xx. 16. 
xii, 12 ** xxv. 29. 
1,10 ““ vii. 19. 
xx. 16“ xxii. 14; and viii. 12, xiii. 42, 50, xxii. 13, xxiv, 51, and xxv 
30, together; Luke xiv. 11, with xviii. 14, &e., &e. 
2 p, 296. 
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therefore, double probability of being well-known ; and as we 
have three instances of its literal reproduction in the Synoptics, it 
would indeed be absurd to affirm that it was not likewise given 
literally in other Gospels. 

The passage A! is very emphatically given as a literal quota- 
tion of the words of Jesus, for Justin cites it directly to authen- 
ticate his own statements of Christian belief. He says: “ But if 
you disregard us both when we entreat, and when we set all things 
openly before you, we shall not suffer loss, believing, or rather 
being fully persuaded, that every one will be punished by eternal 
fire according to the desert of his deeds, and in proportion to the 
faculties which he received from God will his account be required, 
as Christ declared when he said : To whom God gave more, of him 
shall more also be demanded again.” This quotation has no par- 
allel in the first Gospel, but we add it heie as part of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The passage in Luke xii. 48, it will be perceived, 
presents distinct variation from it, and that Gospel cannot for a. 
moment be maintained as the source of Justin’s quotation. 

The last passage, #,2 is one of those advanced by De Wette: 
which led to thisexamination. It is likewise clearly a quotation, 
but as we have already shown, its agreement with Matt. v. 20, is 
no evidence that it was actually derived from that Gospel. Occur- 
ring as it does as one of numerous quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount, whose general variation both in order and language 
from the parallels in our Gospel points to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that Justin derived them from a different source, there is no 
reason for supposing that this sentence also did not come from 
the same Gospel. 

No one who has attentively considered the whole of these pas- 
sages from the Sermon on the Mount, and still less those who are 
aware of the general rule of variation in his mass of quotations as 
compared with parallels in our Gospels, can fail to be struck by 
the systematic departure from the order and language of the 
Synopties. The hypothesis that they are quotations from our 
Gospels involves the accusation against Justin of an amount of 
carelessness and negligence which is quite unparalleled in litera- 
ture Justin's character and training, however, by no means 
warrant any such aspersion,* and there are no grounds whatever: 
for it. Indeed, but for the attempt arbitrarily to establish the 
entity of the “Memoirs of the Apostles” with our Gospels, such 
ἃ tastge would never have been thought of. It is impossible to 
Suppose that avowed and deliberate quotations of sayings of 








Ip, § 3 
p. 298, 2 p. 299. 8 Cf. p. 345. 
‘OE Husebius H. E., iv, 11, is, ᾿ 
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ten proof of Justin’s statements regarding Christianity, can as an 
almost invariable rule be so singularly incorrect. The idea is 
monstrous, more especially when it is considered that these quota- 
tions occur in an elaborate apology for Christianity addressed to 
the Roman emperors, and in a careful and studied controversy 
with a Jew in defence of the new faith. ‘The simple and natural 
conclusion, supported by mary strong reasons, is, that Justin de- 
rived his quotations from a Gospel which was different from ours, 
although naturally by subject and design it must have been 
related to them. His Gospel, in fact, differs from our Synopties 
as they differ from each other. 

We now return to Tischendorf’s statements with regard to Jus- 
tin’s acquaintance with our Gospels. Having examined the sup- 
posed references to the first Gospel, we find that Tischendorf 
speaks much less positively with regard to his knowledge of the 
other two Synoptics. He says: “There is the greatest proba- 
bility that in several passages he also fullows Mark and Luke.” 
First taking Mark, we find that the only cxample which Tischen- 
dorf gives is the following. He says: “Twice (Dial. 76 and 100) 
he quotes as an expression of the Lord: ‘The Son of Man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the Scribes and Pharisees 
(Ch. 100 by the ‘ Pharisees and Scribes’), and be crucified and the 
third day rise again.’? This agrees better with Mark viii. 31 and 
Luke ix. 22 than with Matt. xvi. 21, only in Justin the ‘ Phari- 
sees’ are put instead of the ‘Elders and Chief Priests’ (so Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke), likewise ‘be crucified’ instead of ‘be 
killed.’”’ This is the only instance of similarity with Mark thet 
Tischendorf can produce, and we have given his own remarks to 
show how thoroughly weak his case is. The passage in Mark 
viii. 31, reads: “And he began to teach them that the Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elders and 
the Chief Priests (ὑπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καὶ τῶν ἀρχιερέων), and the 
Scribes and be killed (καὶ ἀποκτανθῆναι͵ and after three 
days (καὶ μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας) rise again.” And the following is the 
reading of Luke ix. 22: “Saying that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the Elders and Chief Priests 
(ἀπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καὶ ἀρχιερέων) and Scribes and be killed (xa 
ἀποκτανθῆναι), and the third day rise again.” It will be perceived 
that, different as it also is, the passage in Luke is nearer than that 
of Mark, which cannot in any case have been the source of Jus- 





* Jass er an mehreren Stellen auch den Markus und den Lukas befolge dafiir hat 


sicu die griésste Wahrscheinlichkeit herausgestellt—Wann wurden, τι. 5. W., P: 25. 
Δεὶ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου πολλὰ παθεῖν, καὶ ἀποδοκιμασθῆναι 

ὑπο τῶν Γραμματέων καὶ Φαριδαίων, καὶ σταυρωθῆναι, καὶ τῇ τρίτῃ 

ἡμέρᾳ ἀναστῆναι. (Dial. 76, c. 100, Φαριδαίων καὶ Τραμματέων.) 

8 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 28, anm. 1, 
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tin’s quotation. Tischendorf, however, does not point out that 
Justin, elsewhere, a third time refers to this very passage in the 
very same terms. Hesays: “ And Christ . .. having come .. . 
and himself also preached, saying . . . . that he must suffer many 
things from the Scribes and Pharisees and be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.”! Although this omits the words “and be 
rejected,” it gives the whole of the passage literally as before. 
And thus there is the very remarkable testimony of a quotation 
three times repeated, with the same marked variations from our 
Gospels, to show that Justin found those very words in his Me- 
moirs2 The persistent variation clearly indicates a different 
source from our Synoptics. We may, in reference to this reading, 
compare Luke xxiv. 6: “He is not here, but is rison: remember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee (v. 7), saying 
that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the hands of sin- 
ful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again.” This 
reference to words of Jesus, in which the words καὶ σταυρωθῆναι oc- 
curred, as in Justin, indicates that although our Gospels do not 
contain it some others may well have done so. In one place Jus- 
tin introduces the saying with the following words: “ For he ex- 
claimed before the crucifixion, the Son of Man,” &c.,3 both indi- 
cating a time for the discourse, and also quoting a distinct and 
definite saying in contradistinction to this report of the matter of 
his teaching, which is the form in which the parallel passage oc- 
curs in the Gospels. In Justin’s Memoirs it no d>ubt existed as 
an actual discourse of Jesus, which he verbally and accurately 
uoted. 
: With regard to the third Gospel, Tischendorf says: “ It is in 
reference to Luke (xxii. 44) that Justin recalls in the Dialogue 
(103) the falling drops of the sweat of agony on the Mount of 
Olives, and certainly with an express appeal to the ‘ Memoirs 
composed by his Apostles and their followers.’”* Now we have 
already seen> that Justin, in the passage referred to, does not 
make use of the peculiar expression which gives the whole of its 
character to the account in Luke, and that there is no ground for 
affirming that Justin derived his information from that Gospel. 
The only other reference to passages proving the “ probability ” of 
Justin's use of Luke or Mark is that which we have just discussed 
— “The Son of Man must,” &c. From this the character of Tis- 
chendorf’s assumptions may be inferred. De Wette does not 





1 ὅτι δεὶ αὐτὸν πολλὰ παθεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν Γραμματέων καὶ Φαρισαίων, 
καὶ ὁταυρωθήναι, καὶ τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἀναστῆναι. Dial. 5}. 
a, aa Βοϊ γᾶς 6, i. p. 256; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’: p. 201 ff. 
ial. 76, 


4 Wann wurden, u. 8. w,, p. 28, anm. 1. ᾿ς a 5 p. 328 f. 
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advance any instances of verbal agreement either with Mark oy 
Luke.’ He says, moreover: “ The Wctorical references are much 
freer still (than quotations), and combine in part the accounts 
of Matthew and Luke; some of the kind, however, are not found 
at all in our Canonical Gospels.”? This we have already suft- 
ciently denonstrated. : 

We might now well terminate the examination of Justin’s quo- 
tations, which has already taicen up too much of our space, but 
before doing so it may be well very briefly to refer to another 
point. In his work “ On the Canon,” Dr. Westcott adopts a some- 
what singular course. He evidently feels the very great difficulty 
in which any one who asserts the identity of the source of Justin's 
quotations with our Gospels is placed by the fact chat, as a rule, 
these quotations differ from parallel passages in our Gospels; and 
whilst on the one hand maintaining that the quotations generally 
are from the Canonical Gospels, he on the other endeavours to 
reduce the number of those which profess to be quotations at all. 
He says: “To examine in detail the whole of Justin’s quotations 
would be tedious and unnecessary. It will be enough to examine 
(1) those which are alleged by him as quotations, and (2) those 
also which, though anonymous, are yet found repeated with the 
same variations either in Justin’s own writings, or (3) in heretical 
works. It is evidently on these quotations that the decision 
hangs.’ Now under the first category Dr. Westcott finds very 
few. He says: “ In seven passages only, as far as I can discover, 
does Justin profess to give the exact words recorded in the 
Memoirs; and in these, if there be no reason to the contrary, it is 
natural to expect that he will preserve the exact language of the 
Gospels which he used, just as in anonymous quotations we may 
conclude that he is trusting to memory.’* Before proceeding : 
further, we may point out the straits to which an apologist is 3 
reduced whe starts with a foregone conclusion. We have al- 
ready seen a number of Justin’s prefessed quotations ; but here, 
after reducing the number to seven only, our critic prepares 
a way of escape even out of these. It is difficult to under- 
stand what “reason to the contrary” can possibly justify a 
man “who professes to give the exact words recorded in the 
Memoirs” for not doing what he professes; and further, it 
| ses our comprehension to understand why, in anonymous 














































































1 We may point out, however, that he says: ‘‘ Andere wértliche Uebereinstim- 






i, 21, wo Luc. i. 35, damit combinirt ist.” Einl. N. T., P. 105 ; but a single 
phrase combined with a passage very like one in a different Gospel is a very poot 








3 Einl. N. T., p. 111. 
3 On the Canon, p. 112 f. 





4 Jb., p. 114. 
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quotations, “ we may conclude that he is trusting to memory.” 
The cautious exception is as untenable as the gratuitous assump- 
tion. Dr. Westcott continues as follows the passage which we 
have just interrupted:—*The result of a first view of the pas- 
sages is striking. Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text 
of St. Matthew or St. Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight vari- 
ous readings not elsewhere fownd, but such as are easily eaplic- 
able; the sixth is a compound summary of words related by St. 
Matthew ; the seventh alone presents un important variation in 
the text of a verse, which is, however, otherwise very uncertain,” ! 
The italics of course are ours. The “first view” of the passages 
and of the above statement is indeed striking. It is remark- 
able huw easily difficulties are overcome under such an apolugetic 
system. The striking result, to summarize Canon Westcott’s own 
words, is this: out of seven professed quotations from 
the Memoirs, in which he admits we may expect to find the ex- 
act language preserved, five present three variations; one is a 
compressed summary, and does not agree verbally at all; and the 
seventh presents an important variation. Dr. Westcott, on the 
same easy system, continues: “ Our inquiry is thus confined to 
the two last instances ; and it must be seen whether their disagree- 
ment from the Synoptic Gospel is such as to outweigh the agree- 
ment of the remaining five.”* Before proceeding to consider these 
seven passages admitted by Dr. Westcott, we must point out that 
in a note to the statement of the number, he mentions that he 
excludes other two passages as “not merely quotations of words, 
but concise narratives.” ὃ But surely this is a most extraordinary 
reason for omitting them, and one the validity of which cannot 
for a moment be admitted. As Justin introduces them deliber- 
ately as quotations, why should they be excluded simply because 
they are combined with a historical statement ? We shall produce 
them. The first is in Apol. i. 66: “ For the Apostles, in the Me- 
moirs composed by them, which are called Gospels, handed down 
that it was thus enjoined on them, that Jesus, having taken bread 
and given thanks, said: ‘This do in remembrance of me. This 
ismy body.’ And similarly, having taken the cup and given 
thanks, he said: ‘ This is my blood,’ and delivered it to them 
alone.” δ This passage, it will be remembered, occurs in an cla- 





1 On the Canon, p. 118 f. 2 1b., p. 114. 3 70., p. 113, note 1. 

‘ We have already discussed these words, p. 293. 

Oi γὰρ ἀπόστολοι ἐν τοῖς γενομένοις ὑπ᾿ αὐτῶν ἀπομνημονεύμασιν, 
ἃ καλεῖται να Κέλεση οὕτως παρέδωκαν ἐντεταλθαι αὐτοῖς: τὸν 
ἰηδοῖν λαβόντα ἄρτον, εὐχαριστήδαντα εἰπεῖν: Τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν 
avauvyoiy μου. Τοῦτ᾽ ἐότι τὸ δῶμα μου καὶ τὸ ποτήριον ὁμοίως 
λαβόντα καὶ εὐχαριότήσαντα εἰπεῖν. Τοῦτ᾽ ἐότι τὸ αἷμά μου" καὶ 
μοόγοις αὐτοῖς μεταδοῦναι. Apol. i. 66. 
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borate apology for Christianity addressed to the Roman emperors, 
and here Justin is giving an account of the most solemn sacra- 
ment of his religion. Here, if ever, we might reasonably expect 
accuracy and care, and Justin, in fact, carefully indicates the 
source of the quotation he is going to make. It is difficult to un- 
derstand any ground upon which so direct a quotation from the 
“Memoirs of the Apostles” could be set aside by Canon Westcott, 
Justin distinctly states that the Apostles in these Memoirs have 
“thus ” (οὕτως) transmitted what was enjoined on us by Jesus, and 
then gives the precise quotation. Had the quotation agreed with 
our Gospels, would it not have been claimed as a professedly ac- 
curate quotation from them? Surely no one can reasonably pre- 
tend, for instance, that when Justin, after this preamble, states 
that having taken bread, We., Jesus said: “This do in remem- 
brance of me: this is my body ;” or having taken the cup, ἄς, he 
said : “Thisis my blood”—Justin does not deliberately mean to 
quote what Jesus actually did say? Now the account of the 
episode in Luke is as follows (xxii. 17): “And _ he took a cup, 
gave thanks, and said: Take this, and divide it among yourselves, 
18. For I say unto you; I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God shall come. 7 And he took bread, 
gave thanks, brake it, and gave it unto th ying: This is my 
body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 20, 
And in like manner the cup after supper, saying: This is the new 
covenant in my blood, which is shed for you.”! Dr. Westcott of 
course only compares this passage of Justin. with Luke, to which 
and the parallel in 1 Cor. xi. 24, wide as the difference is, it is 
closer than to the accounts in the other two Gospels. That Jus- 
tin professedly quoted literally from the Memoirs is evident, and 
is rendered still more clear by the serious context by which the 
quotation is introduced, the quotation in fact being made to au- 
thenticate by actual written testimony the explanations of Justin. 
His dogmatic views, moreover, are distinctly drawn from a Gos- 
pel, which, in a more direct way than our Synoptics do, gave the 
expressions: “ This is my body,” and “ This is my blood,” and it 
must have been observed that Luke, with which Justin’s reading 
alone is compared, not only has not: Τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι τὸ αἷμά μου, at all 


117. Καὶ δεξάμενος ποτήριον εὐχαριότήδας εἶπεν’ Λάβετε τοῦτο 
καὶ διαμερίδατε εἰς ἑαυτούς: 18. λέγω yap ὑμῖν, ov’ μὴ πίω ἀπὸ του 
γενήματος τῆς ἀμπέλου ἕως ὅτου ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεου ἔλθῃ. 19. Καὶ 
λαβὼν aprov εὐχαριότήδσας ἔπλασεν καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς λέγων" Τοῦτυ 
ἐότιν τὸ δῶμά μου τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν διδόμενον: τοῦτο ποιεῖτε Els τὴν 
ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν. 20. Καὶ τὸ ποτήριον ὡσαύτως μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆδαι, 
λέγων: Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη ἐν τῶ αἵματί μου, τὸ 
exes Veer. ἐκχυννόμε ov. Luke xxii. 17-20; cf. Matt, xxvi. 26 ff. ; Mark 
xiv. : 
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but instead mak s use of a totally different expression : “ This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for you.” 

The second quotation from the Memoirs which Dr, Westcott 
passes over isthet in Dial. 108, compared with Luke xxii. 42, 43," 
on the Agony in the Garden, which we have alresdy examined,? 
and found at variance with our Gospel, and without the peculiar 
and distinctive expressions of the latter. 

We now come to the seven passayes which Canon Westcott 
admits to be professed quotations from the Memoirs, and in which 
“it is natural to expect that he will preserve the exact words of 
the Gospels which he used.” The first of these is a passage in 
the Dialogue, part of which has already been ciscussed in connec- 
tion with the fire in Jordan and the voice at the Baptism, and 
found to be from a source different from our Synoptics.? Justin 
says: “ For even he, the devil, at the time when he also (Jesus) 
went up from the river Jordan when the voice said unto Him : 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee, is recorded in 
the Memoirs of the Apostles to have come to him and tempted 
him even so far as saying ὁ him: ‘Worship me;’ and Christ 
answered him (καὶ ἀποκρίνασθαι αὐτῷ τὸν Χριστὸν), ‘ Get thee behind 
me, Satan’ (Ὕπαγε ὀπίσω pov, Σατανᾶ"), ‘thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt tou serve. Ὁ This passage is 
compared with the account of the temptation in Matt. iv. 9, 10: 
“And he said unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him 
(τότε λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς), Get thee hence, Satan (Ὕπαγε Σατανᾶ") : it 
is wiitten. Thou shalt worship, &e. All the oldest Codices, it 
should be stated, omit the ὁπίσω pov, as we have done, but Cod. D. 
(Bezwe) and a few others of infirm authority, insert these two 
words. Canon Westcott, however, justly admits them to be 
“probably only a very early interpolation.”® We have no reason 
whatever for supposing that they existed in Matthew during 
Justin’s time. The oldest Codices omit the whole phrase from 
the parallel passage, Luke iv. 8, but Cod. A. is an exception, and 
reas :* Ὕπαγε ὀπίσω pov, Σατανᾶ. The best modern editions, how- 
ever, reject this as a mere recent addition to Luke. A comparison 
of the first and third Gospels with Justin clearly shows that the 
Gospel which he used followed the former more closely than 





1 On the Canon, p. 113, note 1. 2p. 277 f. 3 p. 273 f. 

4 Kai γὰρ οὗτος, ὁ διάβολος, ἅμα τῷ ἀναβῆναι αὐτὸν ἀπὸ του ποτα- 
uov του Ἰορδάνου, τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ" λεχθείσης, ““ Υἱός μου εὖ σύ" ἐγὼ 
ὄημερον γεγέννηπκα 68) ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύυμαόσι τῶν ἀποστόλων γέ- 
γράπται προσελθὼν αὐτῷ καὶ πειράζων μέχρι τουΐ εἰπεῖν αὐτῷ, "“Προό- 
κύνησὸν μοι," καὶ ἀποκρίνασθαι αὐτῷ τὸν Χριστὸν, Ὕπαγ ε ὀπίδω μου, 
Ζατανὰ' Κύριον τὸν θεόν Gov προσκυνήσεις, καὶ αὐτῷ μόνῳ λατρεύ- 
ὅεις, Dial, ἐς 5 On the Canon, p. 113, note 2, i. | 
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Luke. Matthew makes the climax of the temptation the view of 


all the kingdoms of the world, and the offer to give them to Jesus 
if he will fali down and worship Satan. | Luke, on the contrary, 
makes the final temptation the suggestion to throw himself down 
from the pinnacie of the temple. Justin’s Gospel, as the words, 
“so far as saying to him” (μέχρι τοῦ εἰπεῖν αὐτῷ), &e., clearly indi- 
cate, had the same clirax as Matthew. Now the following points 
must be observed. Justin makes the words of Satan “ Worship 
me” (poo «‘vnodv μοι) a distinct quotation; the Gospel makes 
Satan offer all that he has shown “if thou wilt fall down and 
worhip me” (ἐὰν πεσὼν προσκυνήσῃς μοι). Then Justin’s quotation 
proceeds: “And Christ answered him” (καὶ ἀποκρίνασθαι αὐτῳ τὸν 
Χριστὸν) ; whilst Matthew has, ‘‘ Then Jesus saith to him” (τότε 
λέγεϊ αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ιήσοῦς), which is a marked variation. The ὀπίσω μου of 
Justin is not found in any of the older Codices of Matthew. Then 
the words: “it is written,” which form part of the reply of Jesus 
in our Gospels, are omitted in Justin’s ; but we must add that, in 
Di:'. 125, in again referring to the temptation, he adds, “it is 
written.” Still, in that passage he also omits the whole phrase, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” and commences : “ For he answered 
him: It is written, Thou shalt worship,” ὅσο. 

We must, however, again point out the most important fact, 
that this account of the temptation is directly connected with 
another which is foreign to our Gospels. The Devil is said to 
come at the time Jesus went up out of the Jordan and the voice 
said to him: “ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee” 
—words which do not occur at all in our Gospels, and which are 
again bound up with the incident of the fire m Jordan. It is 
altogether unreasonable to assert that Justin could have referred 
the fact which he proceeds to quote from the Memoirs, to the time 
those words were uttered, if they were not to be found in the same 
Memoirs. The one incident was mest certainly not derived from 
our Gospels, inasmuch as they do not contain it, and there are the 
very strongest reasons for asserting that Justin derived the ae- 
count of the temptation from a source which contained the other 
Under these circumstances every variation is an indication, an’ 
those which we have pointed out are not accidental, but clearly 
exclude the assertion that the quotation is from our Gospels. 

The second of the seven passages of Canon Westcott is one 
of those from the Sermon on the Mount, Dial. 105, compared 
with Matt. v. 20, addueed by De Wette, which we have already 
considered.2 With the exception of the opening words, λέγ" νὰρ 
ὑμῖν br, the two sentences agree, but thi. is no proof whatevel 


- -.Ο-.--- 





1 Luke ἐν, 12, reads, καὶ οποκριθεὶς αὐτῷ εἶπεν οἱ ᾿Ιηδοῦς. 
2 Οὗ pp. 288, 315. 
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| which is singularly opposed 
| thonghtful mode of reasoning.” 
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that Justin derived the passage from Matthew ; while on the 
contrary, the persistent variation of the rest of his quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount, both in order: and language, 
forces upon us the conviction that he derived the whole from a 
source different from our Gospels. 

The third passage of Dr. Westcott is that regarding the sign of 
Jonas the prophet, Matt xii. 89, compared with Dial. 107, which 
was the second instance adduced by Tischendorf. We have already 
exainined it,! and found that it presents distinct variations from 
our first Synoptic, both linguistically and otherwise, and that 
many reasons leat <%o the conclusion that it was quoted from a 
Gospel different from ours. 

The fourth of Canon Westcott’s quotations is the following, to 
part of which we have already had occasion to refer:? “ For 
which reason our Christ declared on earth to those who asserted 
that Elias must come before Christ: Elias indeed shall come 
(H\ias μέν ἐλεύσεται) and shall restore all things: but I say unto 
you that Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him (αὐτῷ) whatsoever they listed. And it is written that then 
the disciples understood that he spoke of John the Baptist.”* The 
“express quotation” in this passage, which is compared with 
Matt. xvii. 11—13, is limited by Canon Westcott to the last short 
sentencet corresponding with Matt. xvii. 13, and he points out 
that Credner admits that it must have been taken from Matthew. 
Itisquite true that Credner considers that if any passage of J ustin’s 
quotations proves a necessary connection between Justin’s Gospels 
and the Gospel according to Matthew, it is this sentence: “ And 
it is written that then the disciples, &e.” He explains his reason 
‘vr this opinion as follows: “ These words ean only be derived 
fom our Matthew, with which they literally agree; for it is 
thoroughly improbable that a remark Οἱ so special a description 
could have been made by two different and independent individu- 
ls 90 completely alike.”® We totally differ from this argument, 

to Credrer’s usual “ear ond 
No doubt if such Gospeis could 





ἐς 287 ἢ 2p. 289. 

ὃ Διὸ καὶ οἱ ἡμέτερος Χριότὸς εἰρήκει ἐπὶ γῆς τότε τοῖς λέγουσι πρὸ 
tov Χριότου Ἡλίαν δεῖν ἐλθεῖν. ««᾿Ηλίας μὲν ἐλεύσεται καὶ ἀποπκατ- 
αὐτηύει πάντα' λέγω δὲ ὑμῖν ὅτι Ἠλίας ἤδη ἦλθε, καὶ οὐκ ἐπέγνωσαν 
ἄντον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐποίηδαν αὐτῷ ὅσα ἠθέλησαν." Καὶ γέγραπται ὅτι rove 

} δυνήκαν οἱ μαθηταὶ ὅτι περὶ Ἰωάννου τοῦ Βαπτιότου εἶπεν αὐτοῖς" 
Dial. 49, 4 On the Canon, p. 114, note 4. 


ΕΓ. ὁ Diese Worte kinnen nur aus unserm Matthius, mit welchem sie buchstiiblich 


; ἐν ἰμεϊίπιπιοι, entnommen sein; denn es ist durchaus unwahrscheinlich, dass 

; rel emerkung so specieller Art von zwei verschiedenen und von einander un- 

᾿ ὟΝ npigen ae so ganz auf dieselbe Weise gemacht vorden sei. Credner. 

δ rage, i, p. 237. bs 
\ a 

Cf. Mayerhof, Einl. petr Schr., p. 280 f. 
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be considered to be absolutely distinct and independent works 
deriving all their matter from individual and separate observation 
of the occurrences narrated by their authors and personal report 
of the discourses given, there might be greater force in the argu- 
ment, although even in that case it would have been far from 
conclusive here, inasmuch as the observation we are -onsidering 
is the mere simple statement of a fact necessary to complete the 
episode, and it might well have been made in the same terms by 
separate reporters. The fact is, however, that the numerous 
Gospels current in the early Church cannot have been, and our 
Synoptic Gospels most certainly are not, independent works, but 
are based upon earlier evangelical writings no longer extant, and 
have borrowed from each cther. The Gospels did not originate 
full fledged as we now have them, but are the result of many 
revisions of previously existing materials. Critics may differ as 
to the relative ages and order of the Synopties, but, almost all are 
agreed that in one order or another they are dependent on each 
other, and on older forms of the Gospel. Now such an expression 
as Matt. xvii. 18 in some early record of the discourse might have 
been transferred to a dozen of other Christian writings. Ewald 
assiyns the passage to the oldest Gospel, Matthew in its present 
form being fifth in descent.’ 

Our three canonical Gospels are filled with instances in which 
expressions still more individual are repeated, and these show that 
such phrases cannot be limited to one Gospel, but, if confined in 
the first instance to one original source, may have been transfer- 
red to many subsequent evangelical works. Take, for instance,a 
passage in Matt. vii. 28, 29: “.... the multitudes were as- 
tonished at his teaching: for he taught them as having authonity, 
and not as their scribes.”? Mark 1. 22 has the very same pas- 
sage’ with the mere omission of “the multitudes” (οἱ ὄχλοι) which 
does not in the least affect the argument ; and Luke iv. 32: “ And 
they were a:tonished at his teaching: for his word was power." 
Aithough the author of the third Gospel somewhat alters the 
language, it is clear that he follows the same original, and retains 
it in the same context as the second Gospel. Now the occurrence 
of such a passage as this in one of the Fathers, if either the fist 
or second Gospels were lost, would, on Credner’s grounds, be at- 





1 Die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 64, οἷς p. 1; Jahrb, bibl. Wiss,, 1849, p. 190 ἢ 

2... ἐξεπλήσσοντο οἱ ὄχλοι ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ αὐτου" ἣν yap διδαύ- 
κῶν αὐτοὺς ὡς εξουσίαν ἔχων, Hal οὐχ ὡς οἱ γραμματεῖς αὐτῶν. 
Matt. vii. 28, 29. ; 

3 The final αὐτῶν is omitted fromthe end of the passage in Matthew in many 
MSS., and added by others in Mark. ee eet 

4 καὶ ἐξεπλήσσοντο ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ἐν ἐξουσίᾳ ἣν οἱ λόγο! 
avrot, Luke iv. 82. 
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tributed undoubtedly to the survivor, although in reality derived 
from the Gospel no longer extant, which likewise contained it. 
Another example may be pointed out in Matt. xiii. 34: “ All 
these things spake Jesus unto the multitudes in parables ; and 
without a porable spake he not unto them,’ compared with Mark iv. 
6334, “And with many such parables spake he the word unto 
them... . . and without a parable spake he not unto them.” 
The part of this very individual remark which we have italicised 
is literally the same in both Gospels, as a personal comment at 
the end of the parable of the grain of mustard seed. Then, for in- 
stance, in the account of the sleep of the three disciples during the 
agony in the Garden (Matt xxvi. 43, Mark xiv. 40), the expression 
“and he found them asleep, for their eyes were heavy,’ which is 
equally individual, is literally the same in the first two Gospels. 
Another special remark of a similar kind regarding the rich 
young man: “he went away sorrowful, for he had great posses- 
sions,’ is found both in Matt. xix. 22 and Mark x. 22. Such exam- 
ples' might be multiplied, and they show that the occurrence of 


_ passages of the most individual character cannot in Justin’s time 
| belimited to any single Gospel. 


Now the verse we are discussing, Matt. xvii. 13, in all probab- 


- lity, as Ewald supposes, occurred in one or more of the older forms 
| of the Gospel irom which our Synoptics and many other similar 


| works derived their matter, and nothing is mo likely than that 
| the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which in many respects was 
| nearly related to Matthew, may have οἱ it. At any rate 
_ wehave shown that such sayings cannu ay ntly in- 
| dividual, be considered evidence of the use οἱ tospel 
simply because it happens to be the only one 1 whiel 
contains it. Credner, however, whilst expressing t inie 


which we have quoted likewise adds his belief that by the expres 


| sion καὶ γέγραπται, Justin seems expressly to indicate that thi 


— 


sentence is taken from a different work from what precedes it 


_ he has proved that the preceding part of the quotation w: 
| derived from our Gospels.2 We cannot, however, coincide with 
| this opinion either. It seems to us that the expression “and it 


f written” simply was made use of by Justin to show that | 


| identification of Elias with John the Baptist is not his, but 


Β΄ the impression conveyed at the time by Jesus to his disciples. 


\" bs . . . . 
| Now the whole narrative of the baptism of John in Justin bears 
> characteristic marks of being from a Gospel different from ours,* 


34) 
| Matt. xxvii, 39; Mark xv. 29, &c., &e, 








1Of, Matt. iii. 3, Mark i. 2, 3, Luke iii. 4 ; Matt. iii. 5, 6; Mark i. 5; Matt. xiv. 
lark vi. 17, 18; Matt, xiv. 9, Mark vi. 26; Matt. xxvii 14, Mark xv, 5; 


ὁ Credner, Beitriige, i, p. 237. 3 p. 269 ff. 
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and in the first part of this very quotation we find distinct varia- 
tion. Justin first affirms that Jesus in his teaching had proclaimed 
that Elias should also come (καὶ Ἠλίαν ἐλεύσεσθαι), and then further 
on he gives the actual words of Jesus: Ἠλίας μὲν ἐλεύσεται, κιτιλ, 
which we have before us, whilst in Matthew the words are: 
Ἠλίας μὲν ἔρχεται, and there is no MS. which reads ἐλεύσεται for 
ἔρχεται, and yet, as Credner remarks, the whole force of the quota- 
tion rests upon the word, and Justin is persistert+ in his variation 
from the text of our first Synoptic. It is unreasonable to say that 
Justin quotes loosely the important part of his passage, and then 
about a few words at the close pretends to be so particularly care- 
ful. Considering all the facts of the case we must conclude that 
this quotation also is from a source different from our Gospels, ! 

Another point, however, must be noted. Dr. Westcott claims 
this passage as an express quotation from the Memoirs, apparently 
for no other reason than that the few words happen to agree with 
Matt. xvii. 13, and that he wishes to identify the Memoirs with our 
Gospels. Justin, however, does not once mention the Memoirs in 
this chapter ; it follows, therefore, that Canon Westcott who is so 
exceedingly strict in his limitation of express quotations, assumes 
that all quotations of Christian history and words of Jesus in 
Justin are to be considered as derived from the Memoirs whether 
they be mentioned by name or not. We have already seen that 
amongst these there we not only quotations differing from the 
Gospels, and contradicting them, but others which have no parallels 
ot all in them. , 

The fifth of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations occurs in Dial. 
105, where Justin says: “For when he (Jesus) was g ving up his 
spirit on the cross he said: ‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit, as 1 have also learned from the Memoirs.” This short 
sentence agrees with Luke xxiii. 46, it is true, but as we have 
already shown,? Justin’s whole account of the Crucifixion differs 
so materially from that in our Gospels, that it cannot have been 
derived from them. 

We see this forcibly in examining the sixth of Canon Westcott'’s 
quotations, which is likewise connected with the Crucifixion. 
“ For they who saw him crucified also wagged their heads each one 
of them, and distorted their lips, and sneeringly and in scornful 
irony repeated among themselves those words which are also wiit- 
ten in the Memoirs of his Apostles: He declared himself the son of 
God: (let him) come down, let him walk about: let God save 
him.” We have ourselves already quoted and discussed this pas- 


1 Cf. Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Sc!.r. p. 280 
2p, 281 ff 3 Dial. 101. 
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sage, and need not further examine it here. Canon Westcott has 
nothing better to say regarding this quotation, in an examination 
of the accuracy of parallel passages, than this: ‘These exact 
words do not oceur in our Gospels, but we do find there others so 
closely connected with them that few readers would feel the dif- 
ference” 13 When criticism descends to language like this, the 
case is indeed desperate. It is clear that, as Canon Westcott ad- 
mits, the words are expressly declared to be a quotation from the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, but they do not exist in our Gospels, 
and consequent'y our Gospels are not identical with the Memoirs. 
Canon Westcott refers to the taunts in Matthew and then with 
commendable candor he concludes his examination of the quota- 
tion with the following words : “ No manuscript or Father (so far 
as we know) has preserved any reading of the passage more closely 
resembling Justin’s quotation ; and if 1t appear not to be deducible 
from our (: spels, due allowance being made for the object which 
he had in view, its source must remain concealed.”? We need only 
add that it is futile to talk of making “due allowance” for the 
object which Justin had in view. His immediate object was 
accurate quotation, and no allowance can account for such varia- 
tion in language and thought as is presented in this passage. That 
this passarre. though a professed quotation from the Memoirs, is 
not taken from our Gospels is certain both from its own variations 
and the differences in other parts of Justin’s account of the Cru- 
cifixion, an event whose solemnity and impertance might well be 
expected to secure reverential accuracy. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles were not our 
Gospels, and the systematic variation of his quotations thus re- 
ceives its natural and reasonable explanation. 

The seventh and last of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations is, as 
he states, “more remarkable.” We subjoin the passage in contrast 
with the parallel texts of the first and third Gospels. 


Justin, Dian, 100. | Marv. x1. 27. | LUKE x. 22. 


And in the Gospel it 
ἰδ written that he said : 

All things have been | All things were deliver- | All things were deliv- 
delivered to me by the | ed to me by thet Father, | ered to me by my Father, 
Father,andnooneknow- | and no one knoweth,and no one knoweth 
eth (yiv@6xer) the Fa- | (émtyiv@6xer) the Son (yiv@6xe) who the Son 
ther but the Son, nor| but the Father, nor is but the Father, and 
the Son but the Father | knoweth (é27yzva6xet) | who the Father is but the 
and anyone the Father but Son, 











1 p, 281 ff. 2 Qn the Canon, p. 114 f. 
ὁ On the Canon, p. 115, 


‘ tt Codices read ‘‘ mv,’’ but the Cod. Sin. having ‘‘ the,” we give it as more 
avourable, 
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‘Luxe x. 22. 


those to whomscever the | the Son,and he to whom- | and he to whomsoever 
Son shal! reveal him, soever the son is minded | the Son is minded to re- 
to reveal him. | veal him. 
' 

Kai ἐν τῶ εὐαγγελίῳ | 

δὲ γέγραπται εἰπωῶν' | 

Πάντα μοι wapadséso- Πάντα μοι παρεδόῆη Πάντα μοι παρε An 
ται ὑπὸ του πατρός ὑπὸ του πατρός,. καὶ ὑπὸ του πατρὸς μου, 
καὶ οὐδεὶς γινώσκει οὐδεὶς ἐπιγινωόσκει καὶ οὐδεὶς γινωόπκει 
τὸν πατέρα εἰ μὴ ὁυἱός: τὸν υἱὸν εἰ μὴ ὁπατηρ, τίς ἐστιν οἱ υἱὸς εἰ μὴ 
ουδὲ τὸν υἱὸν εἰ μὴ) ο οὐδὲ τὸν πατέρα τις οἱ πατήρ; καὶ TUS ἐστιν 
πατὴρ καὶ οἷς ἂν ὁ υἱὸς ἐπιγινώσκει εἰ μὴ οἱ οἱ πατὴρ εἰ μὴ) οἱ υἱὸς 
αἀποκαλυψῃ. υἱὸς καὶ w ἐὰν βούλη- καὶ ce ἐὰν βούληται οἱ 
ται ὁ υἱὸς ἀποκα- υἱὸν ἀποκαλύψαι. 
᾿λύψαι. 


Justin. θχλι,, 100° Marr. x1. 27. | 





It is apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very materially 
from our Gospels in language, in construction, and in meaning, 
These variations, however, acquire very remarkable confirmation 
and significance from the fact that Justin in two other places? 
quotes the latter and larger part of the passage from οὐδεὶς in pre- 
cisely the same way, with the soie exception that, in both of these 
quotations, he uses the aorist ἔγνω instead of γινώσκει, This three- 
fold repetition in the same peculiar form clearly stamps the pas- 
sage as being a literal quotation from bis Gospel, and the one ex- 
cention to the verbal agreement of the three passages, in the 
substitution of the present for the aorist in the Dialogue, does 
not in the least remove or lessen the fundamental variation of 
the passage f. πὶ our Gospel. As the ἔγνω is twice repeated it 
was probably the reading of his text. Now it is well known that 
the peculiar form of the quotation in Justin occurred in what 
caine to be considered heretical Gospels, and constituted the basis 
of important Gnostic doctrines. Canon Westcott speaks of the 
use of this passage by the Fathers in agreement with Justin ina 
manner which, unintentionally we have no doubt, absolutely mis- 
represents important facts. He says: “The transposition of the 
words still remains; and how little weight can be attached to 
that will appear upon an examination of the various forms in 
which the text is quoted by Fathers like Origen, Iveniwus and 
Epipnanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively. It occurs in 
them, as will be seen from the table of readings,‘ with almost 
every possible variation. Irengcus in the course of one chapter 





1 See Note 4 on preceding page. 

2 Apol., i. 63. 

2 Canon Westcott merely alludes to this in the briefest way in a note. On the 
Canon, p. 115, note 2. 

4 In the few realings given in this table, Dr. Westcott does not distinguish the 
writers at all. Cf. On the Canon, p, 116, note 3. 
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quotes the verse first as it stands in the canonical text; then in 
the same order, but with the last clause like Justin’s; and once 
again altogether as he has given it. Epiphanius likewise quotes 
the text seven times in the same order as Justin, and four times 
as it stands in the Gospels.”! Now in the chapter to which re- 
ference is made in this sentence Irenzeus commences by stating 
that the Lord had declared “ Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater ; 
neque Patrem quis cognoscit nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius re- 
velare,”2 as he says, “'Thus Matthew has set it down and Luke 
similarly, and Mark the very same.”* He goes on to state, how- 
ever, that those who would be wiser than the apostles write this 
verse as follows: “ Nemo cognovit Patrem nisi Filius ; nee Filium 
nisi Pater, et cui voluerit Filius revelare.” And he explains: 
“They interpret it as though the true God was known to no man 
before the coming of our Lord ; and that God who was announced 
by the Prophets they affirm not to be the Father of Christ.” 4 

Now in this passage we have the ἔγνω of Justin in the “ cogno- 
vit,” in contradistinetion to the “cognoscit” of the Gospel, and 
his transposition of order as not by any possibility an accidental 
thing, but as the distinct basis of doctrines. Irenzeus goes on to 
argue that no one can know the Father unless through the Word 
of God, that is through the Son, and this is why he said: “‘ Nemo 
cognoseit Patrem nisi Filius ; neque Filium nisi Pater, et quibus- 
cunque Filius revelaverit.’ Thus teaching that he himself also is 
the Father, as indeed he is, in order that we may not receive any 
other Father except him who is revealed by the Son.”> In this 
third quotation Trenzeus alters the ἔγνω into γινώσκει, but retains 
the form, for the rest, of the Gnosties and of Justin, and his aim 
apparently is to show that adopting his present tense instead of 
the aorist the transposition of words is of no importance. A 
fourth time, however, in the same chapter,which in fact is wholly 
dedicated to this passage and to the doctrines based upon it, 
Irenteus quotes the saying “ Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater ; 
neque Patrem nisi Tilius, et quibuscunque Filius revelaverit.” ° 
Here the language and order ot the Gospel are followed with the 
exception that “cui voluerit revelare ” is altered to the “ quibus- 





On the Canon, p. 116. 
® Adv. Her., iv. 6, § 1. 
‘Sic et Matheus pcsuit, et Lucas similiter, et Marcus idem ipsum. We need 


"ἢ point out that this is a misstatement, for our Mark has not got the passage at 


‘Et interpretantur, quasi a nullo cognitus sit verus Deus ante Domini nostri 
alventum: et eum Deum, qui a prophetis sit annuntiatus, dicunt non esse Patrem 
Christi.” Ady, Her., iv. 6, 81. 

ὁ Docens semetij:suin et Patrem, sicut est, ut alterum non recipiamus Patrem, 
us! eum quia Filio revelatur. Jb., iv. ὁ, § 3. 

ὁ Adv, Har,, iv. J, § 7. 
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cunque revelaverit” of Justin; and that this is intentional is 
made clear by the continuation: “ For revelaverit was said aot 
with reference to the future alone,’! ὅσο. 

Now in this chapter we learn very clearly that, although tle 
canonical Gospels by the express declaration of Irenzeus had their 
present reading of the passage before us, other Gospels of consi- 
derable authority even in his time had the form of Justin, for 
again in a fifth passage he quotes the opening words: “ He who 
was known, therefore, was not different from him who declared : 
‘No one knoweth the Father, but one and the same.”? With the 
usual alteration of the verb to the present tense, Irenveus in this 
and in one of the other quotations of this passage just cited, gives 
some authority to the transposition of the words “ Father” and 
“ Son,” although the reading was opposed to the Gospels, but he 
invariably adheres to γινώσκει, and condemns ἔγνω, the reading 
maintained by those who in the estimation of Irenzeus “ would be 
wiser than the Apostles.” Elsewhere, descanting on the passages 
of Scripture by which heretics attempt to prove that the Father 
was unknown before the advent of Christ, Irenzeus, after accusing 
them of garbling passayes of Scripture, goes on to say of the Mar- 
cosians and others ; “ Besides these, they adduce a countless num- 
ber of apocryphal and spurious works which they themselves have 
forged to the bewilderment of the foolish, and of those who are 
not versed in the Scriptures of truth.”# He also points out pas- 
sages occurring in our Gospels to which they give a peculiar in- 
terpretation, and amongst these, that quoted by “Justin. He says: 
“ But they adduce as the highest testimony, and as it were the 
crown of their system the following y passage. . . . . ‘ All things 
were delivered to me by my Father, and no one knew (ἔγνω) the 
Father but the Son, and the Son but the Father, and he to whom- 
soever (ᾧ ἄν) the Son shall reveal (ἀποκαλύψῃ). In these words 
they assert that he clearly demonstrated that the Father of truth 





QF 


1 Revelaverit enim, non solum in futurum dictum est, &c.; /b., iv. 6, §7. 

2 Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui wicebat : τς Nemo cognoscit 
Patrem :” sed unus et idem, &e.; ; 1b,, iv.6, § 7, In another place Ireneus again 
quotes the passage in the same order, with the same careful adherence to the 
present tense. Adv. et ii. 6, 81, 

3 Adv, Her., i, 19, ὃ 

4 Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις: ἰρήδηκον πλῆθος ἀποκρύφων καὶ γόθων γραφῶν, 
as αὐτοὶ ἔπλασαν, παρειόφέρουσιν εἰς κατάπληξιν τῶν ἀνοήτων καὶ 
ἂν τὴς ἀληθείας μὴ ἐπισταμένων γραμματα. Adv. Heer., i. 20, ὃ 1. 

5 Adv. Her., i. 20, $3. And again, referring to Valentinus and his followers, 
and endeavouring to show the inconsistency of their views, he says: ‘‘ Salvator 
ergo, secundum eos, erit mentitus, dicens : ‘Nemo cognovit Patrem nisi Filius.’ 
Si enim cognitus est vel a matre, vel a semine ejus ; solutum est illud, quod, ‘nemo 
cognovit Patrem uisi Filius.’’? Adv. Her., ii. 14,§7. Irenzus then endeavours 
out of their own form of the text to confute their doctrines. 
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whom they have invented was known to no one before his coming ; 

and they desire to interpret the words as though the Maker and 
Creator had been known to all, and the Lord spoke these words 
regarding the Father unknown to all whom they proclaim.”! Here 
we have the exact quotation twice made by Justin, with the ἔγνω 
and the same order, set forth as the reading of the Gospels of the 
Marcosians and other sects, and the highest testimony to their 
system. Itis quite impossible that Justin could have altered the 
passage by an error of memory to this precise form, but it must 
be regarded as the reading of his Memoirs.? The evidence of 
Irenzeus is clear: The Gospels had the reading which we now find 
in them, but apocryphal Gospels on the other hand had that which 
we find twice quoted by Justin, and the passage was as it were 
the text upon which a large sect of the early Church based its 
most fundamental doctrine. The ἔγνω is invariably repudiated, 
but the transposition of the words “Father” and “Son” was ap- 
parently admitted to a certain extent, although the authority for 
this was not derived from the Gospels recognized by the Church, 
which contained the contrary order. 

We must briefly refer to the use of this passage by Clement of 
Alexandria. He quotes portions of the text eight times, and al- 
though with some variation of terms he invariably follows the 
order of the Gospels. Six times he makes use of the aorist 
ἔγνω; once of γινώσκει, ὁ ἃ once of ἐπιγινώσκει He only once 
quotes the whole passage,® but on this occasion, as well as six 
others in which he only quotes the latter part of the sentence,’ he 
omits βούληται, and reads “and he to whom the Son shall reveal,” 
thus supporting the ἀποκαλύψῃ of Justin. Twice he has “God” 
instead of ‘ Father,’8 and once he substitutes μηδεὶς for οὐδεὶς.9 It 
is evident from the loose and fragmentary way in which Clement 
interweaves the passage with his text, that he is more concerned 
with the sense than the verbal accuracy of the quotation, but the 
result of his evidence is that he never departs from the Gospel 
order of “ Father” and “Son,” although be frequently makes use 
of ἔγνω and also employs ἀποκαλύψῃ in agreement with Justin, and 
therefore, he shows the prevalence of forms approximating to, 








| Adv, Her., i, 20, § 3. 


2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 210, f., 248 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 201 ; 
Mayerhog’, Ein). petr. Schr., p. 245. 


_SPed.s i. 9, §88 5 i, 5, $205 Strom,, i, 28, § 178 ;v. 13, § 95, vii. 10, 58 ; Cohort. 
i, 10, 

ὁ Strom., vii. 18, § 109. 5 Quis Div. Salv., 9. 

Ὁ Strom. , i. 28, § 178. 


7Coh., i. 810; Paed., i. 5, § 20 ; Strom., v. 13. § 85; vii, 10, § 58 ; vi. 18, 8. 109 ;. 
Quis. Div. Salv., 8. 


8 Ooh, i. § 10; Peed, i. 5, § 20. 9 Strom. v. 18, § 85. 
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though always presenting material difference from, the re: uding 
of Justin. 

Epiphanius refers to this passage no less than ten times,! but he 
only quotes it fully five times, and upon each of these occasions 
with variations. Of the five times to which we refer, he thrice fol- 
lows the order of the Gospel:,? as he does likewise in another place, 
where he does not complete the sentence® On the remaining two 
oceasions he adopts the same order as Justin, with variations from 
his reading, however, to which we shall presently refer ;4 and where 
he only partially quotes he follows the same order on ‘ other three 
occasions,’ and in one other place the quotation is too fragmentary 
to allow us to distinguish the order.6 Now in all of these ten quo- 
tations, with one exception, Kpiphaniussubstitutes olde for ἐπιγινώσκει 
at the commencement of the passage in Matthew, and only thrice 
does he repeat the verb in the second clause as in that Gospel, and 
on these occasioris he twice makes use of ofée? and once of ἔγνω He 
once uses ἔγνω with the same order as Justin, but does not com- 
plete the sentence.® Each time he completes the quotation he 
uses w ἐὰν with the Gospel, and ἀποκαλύψῃ with J aatine® but 
only once out of the five complete quotations does he insert 6 vids 
in the concluding phrase. It is evident from this examination, 
which we must not carry further, that Epiphanius never verbally 
agrees with the Gospel in his quotation of this passage and 
never verbally with Justin, but mainly follows a version 
different from both. It must be remembered, however, that he 
is writing against various heresies, and it does.not seem to us 
improbable that he reproduces forms of the passage current 
amongst those sects, 

In his work against Mar¢ion, Tertullian says: “ With regard to 
the Father, however, that he was never seen, the Gospel which is 
common to us will testify, as it was said by Christ: Nemo cog- 
novit patrem nisi filius,”' but elsewhere he translates “ Nemo scit,” Ἢ 
evidently not fully appreciating the difference of ἔγνω." The 
passage in Marcion’s Gospel reads like Justin’s: οὐδεὶς ἔγνω τὸν 


1 Heer., liv. 4, ed. Petav. 466 ; xiv. 9, p. 532; Ixv. 6, p. 613; Lxix. 43, p. 766; 
lxxiv, 4, p. 891, 10, p. 898; Ixxvi. 7, p. 948, 29, p. 97], 32, p. 981. 

2 Her., Ixxvi, p. 943 ; liv. 4, p. 466 ; Ixv. 6, p. 613, 

3 Her,, lxvi. 9, p. 532, 

Her., lxxiv. 4, p. 891; Ixxvi. 29, p. 977, 

5 Her., ’ Ixix, 43, p. 766 ; : Ιχχίν. 10, p. 898 ; Ixxvi, 32. p. 981. 

6 Her., lxxvi. 32, p. 981, 

7 Heer., liv. 4, p. "466 ; Ixix, 45, 9. 766 8 Her,, lxv. 6, p. 613. 

9 Her, Ixxiv. 10, p. 808. 

10 Except once when he has ἀποκαλύπτει. Heer., lxxiv. 4, Ρ. 891. 

1 Adv. Mare. i 77. 12 78., iv. 25, οἵ, 6. 
13 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s p. 202 f. 
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πατέρα, εἰ μὴ ὁ υἱὸς οὐδὲ τὸν υἱόν τις γινώσκει, εἰ μὴ ὁ πατήρ. The use of 
ἔγνω as applied to the Father and γινώσκει as regards the Son in 
this passage is suggestive. Origen almost invariably uses ἔγνω, 
sometimes adopting the order of the Gospels,sometimes that of Jus- 
tin, and always employing ἀποκαλύψῃ." The Clementine Homilies 
always read ἔγνω, and always follow the same order as Justin, pre- 
senting other and persistent variations from the form in the Gos- 
pels. Οὐδεὶς ἔγνω τὸν πατέρα εἰ μὴ ὁ vids, ὡς οὐδὲ τὸν υἱόν τις εἶδεν εἰ μὴ 
ὃ πατὴρ, καὶ οἷς ἂν βούληται ὁ υἱὸς ἀποκαλύψαι This reading occurs 
four times. The Clementine Recognitions have the aorist with 
the order of the Gospels.° 

There only remain a few more lines to add to those already 
quoted to complete the whole of Dr. Wescott’s argument regard- 
ing this passage. He continues and concludes thus: “If, indeed, 
Justin’s quotations were made from memory, no transposition 
could be more natural; and if we suppose that he copied the pas- 
save directly from a manuscript, there is no difhculty in believ- 
ing that he found it so written in a manuscript of the Canonical 
St. Matthew, since the variation is excluded by no internal im- 
probability, while it is found elsewhere and its origin is easil 
explicable.” Τὸ will be observed that Canon Westcott does 
not attempt any argument, but simply confines himself to suppo- 
sitions. If such explanations were only valid, there could be no 
difficulty in believing anything, and every embarrassing circum- 
stance would indeed be easily explicable. 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as_ follows: 
Justin deliberately and expressly quotes from his Gospel, himself 
calling it “ Gospel,” be it observed a passage whose nearest parallel 
in our Gospels is Matt. xi. 27. This quotation presents material 
variations from our Canonical Gospel both in form and language. 
The larger part of the passage he quotes twice in a different work 
written years before in precisely the same words as the third 
quotation, with the sole exception that he uses the aorist instead 
of the present tense of the verb. No MS. of our Gospel extant 
approximates to the reading in Justin, and we are expressly told 
by Irenzeus that the present reading of our Matthew was that ex- 
isting in his day. On the other hand, Irenzeus states with equal 
listinctness that Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the reading 
of Justin, and that the passage was “the crown of their system,” 








1 Dial. de recta in Deum fide, 1 ; Origen, Op., i. p. 817 Ὁ; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., p. 433; Hahn, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 160. 

2 Cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., p. 271, 373. 

3 Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 250. 

4Clem Hom., xvu. 43 xviii. 4, 13, 20; xviii, 11. 

δ Clem. Recog,, ii. 47. 

ὁ Onthe Canon, p. 117. 
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and one upon whose testimony they based their leading doctrines, 
Here, then, is the clear statement that Justin’s quotation disagrees 
with the form in the Gospels, and agrees with that of other Gos- 
pels. The variations occurring in the numerous quotations of 
the same passage by the Fathers, which we have analysed, show 
that they handled it very loosely, but also indicate that there 
must have been various readings of considerable authority then 
current. It has been conjectured with much probability that the 
form in which Justin quotes the passage twice in his Apology 
may have been the reading of older Gospels, and that it was 
gradually altered by the Church to the form in which we now 
have it, for dogmatic reasons, when Gnostie sects began to base 
doctrines upon it inconsistent with the prevailing interpretation, ! 
Be this as it may, Justin’s Gospel clearly had a reading different 
from ours, but in unison with that known to exist in other Gos- 
pels, and this express quotation only adds additional proof to the 
mass of evidence already adduced that the Memoirs of the Apos- 
tles were not our Canonical Gospels.? 

We have already occupied so much space even with this cur- 
sory examination of Justin’s quotations, that we must pass over 
in silence passages which he quotes from the Memoirs with varia- 
tions from the parallels in our Gospels which are also found in the 
Clementine Homilies and other works emanating from circles in 
which other Gospels than ours were used.’ We shall now only 
briefly refer to a few sayings of Jesus expressly quoted by 
Justin, which are altogether unknown to our Gospels. Justin 
says: “ For the things which he foretold would tae place in his 
name, these we see actually coming to pass in our sight. For he 
said: ‘ Many shall come, We., &e.,4 and ‘There shall be schisms 
and heresies,® and ‘Beware of false prophets,”® &., and ‘Many 
false Christs and false Apostles shall arise and shall deceive many 
of the faithful.””"? Neither of the two prophecies here quoted are 
to be found anywhere in our Gospels, and to the second of them 
Justin repeatedly refers. He says in one place that Jesus “ fore- 
told that in the interval of his coming, as I previously said,* here- 








1 Mayerhoff, Kinl. ροῦν. Schr., p. 245; Schwegler, Das nachap, Zeit., i. p. 254 ff. ; 
Delitzsch, N. Unters. Kan. Evv. p. 35 f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 250 f. 

2 Cf. Scholten, Het, Paulin. Evangelie, 1870, p. 103f.. p. 406. 

8 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 210f., 248 f.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., 1847, p. 576 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 201 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 24: 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 48. 

4 Cf. p. 298, note 3, p. 313 f. 

5 simeydo ... . E6ovrat ὀχίόματα καὶ aipéoers. Dial. 35. 

6 Cf. 298, note 3, p. 313 f. 

Ἰ᾿Αναστήδονται πολλοὶ ψευδόχριστοι, καὶ ψευδαπόστολοι, καὶ πολ- 
.λο’ :- τῶν πιστῶν πλανήσουσιν. Dial. 35; cf. ΑΡο]., i. 12. 

8 Dial, 35, 
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sies and false prophets would arise in his name.’ It is admitted 
that these prophecies are foreign to our Gospels.? It is very pro- 
bable that the Apostle Paul refers to the prophecy, “'There shall 
be schisms and heresies” in 1 Cor. xi. 18-19, where it is said, 
«|, . Thear that schisms exist amongst you; and I partly be- 
lieve it. For there must also be heresies amongst you, We. 
(ἀκούω σχίσματα ἐν ὑμῖν ὑπάρχειν, καὶ μέρος τι πιστεύω. δεῖ γὰρ καὶ 
αἱρέσεις ἐν ὑμῖν εἶναι, x τ.λ.)}} We find also elsewhere traces both of 
this saying and that which accompanies it. In the Clementine 
Homilies, Peter is represented as stating, “For there shall be, as 
the Lord said, fa/se apostles, false prophets, heresies, desires for 
supremacy,” ἄς, ἔσονται γὰρ. ὡς ὁ κύριος εἶπεν, ψευδαπόστολοι, ψευδεῖς 
προφῆται͵ αἱρέσεις, φιλαρχίαι, x.7.A).4 We are likewise reminded of the 
passage in the Epistle attributed to the Roman Clement xiv. : 
“Our Apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there 
would be contention regarding the dignity of the episcopate.” ὃ 
In our Gospel there is no reference anywhere to schisms and 
heresies, nor are false Apostles once mentioned, the reference 
being solely to “false Christs” and “ false prophets.” The re- 
currence here and elsewhere of the peculiar expression “ false 
apostles” is very striking,® and the evidence for the passage as a 
saying of Jesus is important. Hegesippus, after enumerating a 
vast number of heretical sects and teachers, continues : “ From 
these sprang the false Christs, false prophets, fulse apostles, who 
divided the union of the Church by corrupting doctrines concern- 
ing God and concerning his Christ.’”” It will be remembered that 
Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
ani the Clementine literature points to the same source. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions we read: “For these are false Christs 
ani false prophets, and false apostles, deceivers, and corrupters, 
Χο δ and in the Clementine Reognitions the Apostle Peter is 
represented as saying that the devil, after the temptation, terrified 
by the final answer of Jesus, “ hastened immediately to send forth 





| Kai ἐν τῷ μεταξύ τῆς παρουσίας αὐτου χρόνῳ, ὡς προέφην, yev- 
ἠσεόήαι αἱρέδεις καὶ ψευδοπροφήτας ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτου προεμήνυσδε, 
κτλ. Dial, 513 οἵ, 82, 

ἢ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 212, 246; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 232 f. ; 
Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. M. Just., p. 391, u. anm. 2; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 
p. 59; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 103, anm. 28 (Kirchhofer thinks the first 
may be from the Ebionitish Gospel). Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 140, 

ὃ Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 246. 

* Hom. xvi. 21. 5 xliv. See Greek passage quoted, p. 236, note 1. 

ὁ Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mart. Just., p. 391, anm. 2. 

‘Amd τούτων ψευδόχριστοί, ψευδοπροφῆται, ψευδαπόστολοι, οἵτινες 
ἐμέρισαν τὴν ἕνωσιν τῆς ExxAnGias φθοριμαίοις λόγοις κατὰ TOU Θεου 
καὶ κατὰ του Χριστου αὐτοῦ. Eusebius, H.E., iv. 22. 

ὕὑτοι yap εἶσι ψευδόχριστοι, καὶ ψευδοπροφῆταί, και ψευδαπόόσ- 
τολοι, πλάνοι καὶ φθορεῖς, κ.τ.λ. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; cf. vi. 18, 
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into this world false prophets, and fase apostles, and false teach- 
ers, who should speak in the name of Christ indeed, but should 
perform the will of the demon.’ Justin’s whole system forbids our 
recognizing in these two passages mere tradition, and we must 
hold that we have here quotations from a Gospel different from 
ours. 

Elsewhere Justin says: “Out of which (affliction and fiery 
trial of the Devil) again Jesus, the Son of God, promised to 
deliver us, and to put on us prepared garments, if we do his 
commandments, and he is proclaimed as having provided an 
eternal kingdom for us.”? Tois promise is nowhere found in our 
Gospel.® 

Immediately following the passage (« 3 and 4) which we have 
discussed‘ as repeated in the Dialogue: “ Many shall say to me, 
&e., we, and I will say to them, Depart from me,” Justin continues: 
“ And in other words by which he will condemn those who are 
unworthy to be saved, he said that he will say : Begone into the 
darkness without, which the Father hath prepared for Satan and 
his angeis.”> The nearest parallel to this is in Matt. xxv. 41: 
“Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand: Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devi anc. his angels,” 

Justin, Draw. 76. Marr. xxv. 41. 


Kai ἐν ἄλλοις λόγοις οἷς κατα- 
δικάζειν τοὺς αἰναξίους μὴ δωζεσῆκι Tore ἐρεῖ καὶ τοῖς ἐξ εὐωνιμων 
μέλλει, Eqn ἐρεῖν" ‘Vaayere εἰς τὸ Πορεύεσθε ἀπ᾿ ἐμοῦ οἱ κατ'ραμένοι 
ὅκότος τὸ ἐξώτερον, ὃ ἡτοίμασεν εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ αἰώνιον τὸ ἡτοιιιαό- 
εἷ πατὴρ τῶ Ξατανᾷ καὶ τοῖς ἐγ- μένον τῷ διαβόλῳ καὶ τοὶς ἀγγέ- 
γέλοις αὐτοῖ. λοις αὐτοῦ. 








It is apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very widely 
from the reading of our Gospel. The same reading, with the 
exception of a single word, is found in the Clementine Homilies 

. . , ΄ “1. 8 . ‘ ” 
(xix. 2), that is to say, that “ Devil” is substituted for “ Satan, 
and this variation is not important. The agreement of the rest, 
on the other hand, establishes the quotation to be from a written 
Gospel different from ours,® and here we have further strong indi- 
cations of Justin’s use of the Ebionite Gospel. 

Another of the sayings of Jesus which are foreign to our Gos- 

i Recog. iv. 34, ne 
_ £8 wv καὶ πάλιν ἀποσπᾶν ἡμᾶς Ἰηδοῦς οἱ υἱὸς του Θεοῦ, ἐνδυύαι 
ἡμᾶς τὸ ἡτοιμαόμένα ἐνδίματα, ἐὰν πράξωμεν αὐτου τὰς évrolas, 
ὑπέσχετο, καὶ αἰώντον βασιλείαν προνοῆσαι ἐπήγγελται. Dial. 110. 

3 Credner, Beitrige, i, p., 255; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 59 ; Hichhorn, Εἰ, 
N. T., i. p. 99, 4 p. 297, note 4. 5 Dial. 76. 

6 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 211; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 238 f.; Mayer 
hoff, Einl, petr. Schr., p. 245 ἢ, 
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pels is one in reference to the man who falls away from righteous- 
ness into sin, of whom Justin says: “ Wherefore also our Lord 
Jesus Christ said: In whatsoever things I may find you, in these 
I shall also judge you.”! (Διὸ καὶ ὁ ἡμέτερος κύριος Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς 
dre “Ev οἷς ἂν ὑμᾶς καταλά,3.». ἐν τούτοις καὶ κρινῶ.) A similar ex- 
pression is used by some of the Fathers, and in some cases is 
ascribed to the prophets.? Clement of Alexandria has quoted a 
phrase closely resembling this without indicating the source. 
Ed’ ols yap ἄν εἵρω ὑμᾶς, φησὶν, ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ κρινῶϑ Grabe was of 
opinion that Justin derived the passage from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews,‘ an opinion shared by the greater number of 
modern critics, and which we are prepared to accept from many 
previous instances of agreement. Even the warmest asserters of 
the theory that the Memoirs are identical with our Gospels are 
obliged to admit that the saying of Jesus is not contained in 
them, and that it must have been derived from an extra-canoni- 
cal source.® 

Other passages of a similar kind might have been pointed out, 
hut we have already devoted too much space to Justin’s quota- 
tions, and must hasten to a conclusion. There is one point, how- 
ever, to which we must refer. We have more than once alluded 
to the fact that, unless in one place, Justin never mentioas an 
author's name in connection with the Memoirs of the Apostles. 
The exception to which we referred is the following. Justin 
ays: “The statement also that he (Jesus) changed the name of 
Peter, one of the Apostles, and that this is also written in /is 
Memoirs as having been done, together with the fact that he also 
changed the name of other two brothers, who were sons of Zebe- 
dee, to Boanerges, that is, sons of Thunder,” ὅθ" According to 
the usual language of Justin, and upon strictly critical grounds, 
the αὐτοῦ in this passage must be referred to Peter; and Justin, 
therefore, seems to ascribe the Memoirs to that Apostle, and to 
speak consequently of a Gospel of Peter. Some critics maintain 
that the αὐτοῦ does not refer to Peter, but to Jesus, or, more 


1 Dial, 47, 
᾿ 2 Grabe, Spicil. patr. ii, p. 327 ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 333 f. ii. p. 
524, 8 Quis Div. Salv., 40. 


4 Spicil. Patr,, ii. p. 327. 

ὁ Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N, T., i. p. 833 ἔν; Semech, Die Ap. Denkw. Just., p. 
390, 894 ; De Wette, Einl, N. T., p. 111; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 140; Kirchofer, 
Quellensammlung, p. 103; Reuss, Hist. du. Canon, p. 59; Credner, Beitriige, 1. p. 
247, cf. p. 212; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p, 233; Donaldson, Hist. of Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 330. 

6 Καὶ τὸ εἰπεῖν μετωνομαπκέναι αὐτὸν Πέτρον ἕνα τῶν ἀποστόλων, 
καὶ γεγράφθαι ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασιν αὐτου γεγενημένον uc? 
τοῦτο, μετὰ του καὶ ἄλλους δύο ἀδελφοὺς υἱοὺς Ζεβεδαίου ὄντας 
Mi νόος ὀνόματι TOU Βοανεργὲς, 0 ἐστιν υἱοὶ βροντῆς, κ-τ.λ. 
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probably still, that it should be amended to αὐτῶν, and applied to 
the Apostles.' The great majority, however, are forced to admit 
the reference of the Memoirs to Peter, although they explain it 
as we shall see, in different ways. [ is argue. Ι by soie that this 
expression is uiséd when Justin is alluding to the change of name 
not only of Peter but of the sons of Zebedee, the narrative of 
which is only found in the Gospel according to Mark. Now Mark 
was held by many of the Fathers to have ‘been the mere mouth- 
piece of Peter, and to have written at his dictation ;’ so that, in 
fact, in calling the second Gospel by the naine of the Apostle 
Peter, they argue, Justin merely adopted the tradition current in 
the early Church, and referred to the Gospel now known as the 
Gospel according to Mark.® It must be evident, however, that after 
admitting that Justin speaks of the Memoirs’ “ of Peter,” it is 
indeed hasty in the extreme to conclude from the fact that the 
mention of the sons of Zebedee being surnamed Boanerges is only 
recorded in Mark iii. 17, and not in the other canonical Gospe 1s, 
that therefore the “Memoirs of Peter” and our Gospel according 
to Mark areone and the same. We shall, hereafter, in examining 
the testimony of Papias, see that the Gospel according to Mark, 
of which the Bishop of Hierapolis speaks was not our canonical 
Mark at all. It would be very singular indeed on this hypothesis 
that Justin should not have quoted a single passage from the only 
Gospel whose author he names, and the number of times he seems 
to quote from a Petrine Gospel, which was quite different froin 
Mark, confirms the inference that he cannot possibly here refer 
to our second Gospel. It is maintained, therefore, by numerous 
other critics that Justin refers to a Gospel according to Peter, or 
according to the Hebrews, and not to Mark. 





1 Otto Justini Opp., ii. p. 360 f. ; Bleek, Hinl, N. T., p. 315; Reuss, Hist. du 

Canon, p. 55 ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 329; Semisch, Die Ap. 

Denkw. ἃ. M. Just., p. 150 ff. ; Meudecker, Lehrb, Einl. N. 'T. p. 66 ἢν; Olshausen, 

Echth. simmtl. Schr. N. T. p. 290, 304; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evy. pp. 

14, 58; Gratz, Krit. Unters., p. 50 ἢ, ; Delitzsch, N. Unters, Entst, kan. Evv., 
. 26. 

2 Huscbhius, H. E., ii. 15; iii. 39, v. 8. vi. 14, 25; sire Adv. Her., ii. 1.8}; 
Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 5; Hieron., De Vir. Π]., 1; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
N. T., i. p. 375; Schwegler, Das. nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 221; Semisch, Die Ap. 
Denkw. d. Mart Just., p. 152. 

8 J. P. Lange, Das Evang. nach Markus, 1868, p. 6; Holtzmann, Die synopt. 
Evy. p. 372; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 99; Storr, Zweck ἃ. Ev ang, Gesch., Ρ. 
366 f. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1847, ii. p. ὅδ, cf, 97 ; ; Winer, Just. Mart., p. 18. 

Some who admit that, rightly, the αὐτοῦ) applies to Peter are prevented hy 
other considerations from pronouncing judgment clearly. Cf. De Wedte, Einl. N.7., 
» 114; Bindemann, Theol, Stud. u. Krit., 1842, p. 407 f. ; Delitzsch, Entst. kan, 
Rue: p. 26; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 192; Weis, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1861, p. 677. 

4 Bertholdt Hinl. A. und N. Test. iii. p. 1213, Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 183; Dai 
son, tntrod, N. Ἵν, ii, p. 111; Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 23 f, 261 ff; 
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We learn from Eusebius that Serapion, who became Bishop of 
Antioch about A.D. 190, composed a book on the “ Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter ” (περὶ τοῦ λεγομένου κατὰ Πέτρον evayyedov), which he 
found in circulation in his diocese. At first Serapion had per- 
mitted the use of this Gospel, as it evidently was much prized, but 
he subsequently condemned it as a work favouring Docctic views, 
and containing many things superadded to the doctrine of the 
Saviour’ Origen likewise makes mention of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter (τοῦ ἐπιγεγραμμένου κατὰ Πέτρον εὐαγγελίου) as agreeing 
with the tradition of the Hebrews.? But its relationship to the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews becomes more clear when Theo- 
doret states that the Nazarenes made use of the Gospel according 
to Peter’ for we know by the testimony of the Fathers general] 
that the Nazarene Gospel was that commonly ealled the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (EvayyéAuov καθ᾽ Ἑβραίους). The same 
Gospel was in use amongst the Ebionites, and, in fact, as almost 
all crities are agreed, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, under 
various names, such as the Gospel according to Peter, according 
tothe Apostles, the Nazarenes, Ebionites, Egyptians, &c., with 
modifications certainly, vut substantially the same work, was 
cireilated very widely throughout the early Uhureh — A quote- 
tion occurs in the so-called Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnzeans, 
to which we have already referred, which is said by Origen to be 








p: 104, anm. *; Schott, Isagoge, p. 86, anm. 1. 

1 Busebius, H. E., vi. 12 ; οἵ, Hieron., De Vir, Π]., 41. 

2 Ad. Matt. xiii. 5456. He couples it with the Book of James, or the Pro- 
tevangelium Jacobi. 

3 Heret. Fab,, ii. 2; ef. Hieron., lib., vi, Comment. in Ezech, xviii., in Matt. 
ui, 13; De Vir. Il. 2. The Marcosians also used this Gospel, and we have seen 
them in agreement with Justin’s quotation ; cf. p. 406 ff. 

4 Husebius, H. ἘΝ, iii. 25; Epiphanius, Heer. xxx 13; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iii. 
1, ad Matt. vi. 11, xii, 13, xxiii. 35; Zheodoret, Heret. Fab., ii. 2; Ambrose, 
Proem. Ev. Luce; Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xii. ff. ; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 331, 
d47 f., 380 ἔν, 391 ἔς, 409 ff. ; Gesch. N. T. Kanon. p. 9, p. 17, p. 21; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 197 ff., 234 ff. ; Xirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 452, 
aim. 17, p, 465, anm. 1; Hbrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 769 ff. ; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 
vul. p. 541 ff, 559 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. 'Γ, p. 215 ff. ; Delitzsch, N. 
Unt. Entst, kan. Evy. p. 20 ff.; Baw, Unters. tib. kan. Evv., p. 572 ff. ; Mayer- 
ho, Kink, ροῦν, Schr., p. 238 ff., 303 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, 
p M5 ff, Die Evv. Just., p. 11 ff. Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p, 42; Reuss, 
Gesch, heil. Schr, N, T., p. 191 ff , Hist. du Canon, p. 63; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, 
1p. 29 ff ; Bleek, Einl, Δ T., p. 99 ff. ; Hwald, Jahrb, bibl. Wiss., 1854, p. 30 ff. ; 
Nicolas, Etudes sur les Evang. Apoer., p. 23 ff., 60 ff., 95 ff., 118; Hertwig, Ein). 
N.1T. p. 21; De Wette, Kink. N. 'T., p. 96 ff., 138 ἢν ; Schneckenburger, Ueb, ἃ. 
Evang. ἡ, Aigypt., 1834, Urspr. erst. kan. Evang. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T, 
Ὁ. 340 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 9 ἢν, 146; Schott, Isagoge, p. 3ff. ; Gieseler, 
Enstst. schrift, Ev., p. 9 ff. ; Neudecker, Einl, N. T., 1840, p. 24 ff 
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in the work called the doctrine of Peter! (Διδαχὴ Πέτρου), but 
Jerome states that it is taken from the Hebrew Gospel of the 
Nazarenes.? Delitzsch finds traces of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews before A.D. 130 in the Talmud.’ Eusebius? informs us 
that Papias narrated a story regarding a woman accused before 
the Lord of many sins which was contained in the Gospel ae- 
cording to the Hebrews. The same writer likewise states that 
Hegesippus, who came to Rome and commenced his public career 
under Anicetus, quoted from the same Gospel.® The evidence of 
this “ancient and apostolic” man is very important, for although 
he evidently attaches great value to tradition, knew of no canoni- 
eal Seriptures of the New Testament, and, like Justin, rejected 
the Apostle Paul,’ he still regarded the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews with respect, and probably made use of no other. The 
lest critics consider that this Gospel was the evangelical work 
used by the author of the Clementine Homilies. Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates made use of a form of it,® and there is good reason to 
suppose that Tatian, like his master Justin, used the same Gos- 
pel; indeed his “ Diatessaron,” we are told, was by some called 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.!? Clement of Alexandria 
quotes it as an authority with quite the same respect as the other 
Crospels. He says: “ So also in the Gospel according to the He- 
hrews, ‘He who wonders shall reign,’ it is written, ‘and he who 


1 De Princip. Pref., §8. 

2 Hieron., Proem. in Esaic, xviii., DeVir. Ill., 16; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apoer. N. 
T., i. p. 359f. A similar passage was in the Κήρυμμα Πέτρου. ef. Hilyenfild, 
Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 249. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 407 fr 

3 Tract. Sabbath, f. 116; Delitzsch, N. Unters. Enst. kan. Evv., p. 18. 

4 RBusebius, H. Ἐὰν, iii. 39, 

5 Thisis generally believed to be the episode inserted in the fourth Gospel, vii. 
1—11, but not originally belonging to it. 

6 Husebius, H. E., iv. 22. 

7 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 222 f., Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 83. ἢν, Hilgenfeld, Der Kans 
on, p. 27 ft. ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 91 ἢν, 182; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 

, 22 f., Das Evang. nach. Johan., p.11; Reuss, Gesch. h. Sehr. N. T., p. 289; 
Nicolas, Et. sur. les Ev. Apocr., p. 58; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 173 ff. 
‘ee further the following pages and the next chapter. . 

8 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 330 ff. ; Meander, Genet. Entw. d. vorn. Gnos*. Syst. 
p. 418 ; Schweyler, Das nachap, Zeit., p. 207 ; Hilyenfeld, Die Evy. Just., p. 7h 5 
Peuss, Gesch. h, Schr. N. T., p. 192 £.; Baur, Unters, iib. kan. Evv., p. 5735 οἷ, 
Anger, Synops. Evang., p. Xvi. ak 

9 Epiphanius, Her., xxvii. 5, cf. xxx. 26, xxx. 14; cf. De Wette, Einl. N. Τ᾿, p. 
110 f., 119; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit. p. i. 20, 

10 Lpiphanius, Her., xlvi. 1; ef. De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 116, 119 Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 208; Schneekenburger, Das Evang. ad. Algypt., p. 3015 
(Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 444; Hichhorn, Kinl. Ν T., i. p. 28, 120 ff. 5 Schmidt, Εἶμ]. 
N. Τ᾿, p. 124 ff.; Gratz, K. Unt. Just. Denkw., p. 814; Baur, Unt. kan. Evy. Ρ' 
78, Reuss, Gesch, hed. Schr, N. T., p. 193 ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., Pp 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 341 
reigns, shall rest.’”! A form of tis Gospel, “according to the 
Egyptians,” is quoted in the second Epistle of pseudo-Clement of 
Rome, as we are informed by the Alexandrian Clement, who like- 
wise quotes the same passage.” Origen frequently made use of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ and that it long enjoyed 
oreat consideration in the Church is proved by the fact that 
Theodoret found it in circulation not only among heretics, but 
also amongst orthodox Christiau coimmunities ; ὁ and even in the 
fourth century Eusebius does not class this Gospel amongst spuri- 
ous books, but in the second class along with the Apocalypse of 
John ;° and later still Jerome translated it;° whilst Nicephorus in- 
gerts it,in his Stichometry,not amongst the Apocrypha, but amongst 
the Antilegomena, or merely doubtful books of the New Testa- 
ment, along with the Apocalypse of John.’ Eusebius bears testi- 
mony to the value attached to it by the Jewish Christians,’ and 
indeed he says of the Ebionites that, “making use only of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, they took little account of the 
rest.” In such repute was this Gospel amongst the earliest Chris- 
tian communities, that it was generally believed to be the original 
of the Greek Gospel of Matthew. Ivenzeus states that the Ebion- 
ites used solely the Gospel according to Matthew and reject the 
Apostle Paul, asserting that he was an apostate from the law.” We 
know from statements regarding the Ebionites!! that this Gospel 
could not have been our Gospel according to Matthew, and besides, 
both Clement! of Alexandria and Origen" call it the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. Eusebius, however, still more clearly 
identifies it, as we have seen above. Repeating the statements of 
Ireneus, he says: “ These indeed (the Ebionites) thought that all 
the Epistles of the Apostle (Paul) should be rejected, calling him 
an apostate from the law ; making use only of the Gospel accord- 





Inudvy τῷ καθ ‘EBpaiovs evayyenrio' * ὁ θαυμασας βασιλεύδει,") 
γέγραπται, ““ καὶ οἱ βασιλεύσας ἐναπαυθήσεται.) Clem. Al, Strom., ii. 9, 
§ 4, 2.2 Kp. ad Corinth., xii. ; cf. Clem. AZ, Strom., iii. 9 καὶ 13 

ὃ Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebreos . . ἢ 
et Origenes seepe utitur. Hieron., De Vir. Π]., 2; Oriyen, in Joh., vol. iv. 63, 
att. xix. 19, vol. iii, p. 771, &e. 

4 Fab. Heer., i. 20; of Epiphanius, Her., xlvi. 1. 

ἢ Eusebius, lii, 25; cf. Schwegler. Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 211, anm. 1; 
Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N, T., p. 215f.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 351 
f, p. 355 ff ; Hilgenfeld, Nov., Test. extra Can, recept. Fasc., iv. p. 5 ff 

6 De Vir, HL, 2. 

TCE Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kan. p. 120. 8H, E,, iii. 25. 

9 εὐαγγελίῳ δὲ μόνῳ τῷ καθ ‘EBpaiovs λεγομένῳ χρώμενοι, τῶν 
λοπὼν μικρὸν ἐποιοῦντο λόγον. H. E,, iii. 27. 

0 Adv, Her,, i, 26, §2; cf. iii, 12, § 7. 

2 Origen, Contra Cels,, v. 61; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 27, 

** Strom., ii. 9, $45. 

B In Joh, ὁ. ii. 6 (Op. iv. p. 63 f.), Hom. in Jerem., xv. 4; cf. Hieron., in Mich. 
vi, 6; in Es, xl. 12, De Vir. Π]., 2. 
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342 : SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


ing to the Hebrews, they took little account of the rest.”! Hpj- 
oe calls both the single Gospel of the Ebionites and of the 

azarenes the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” and also the 
Gospel according to Matthew,? as does also Theodoret.? Jerome 
translated the Gospel according to the Hebrews both into Greek 
and Latin,’ and it is clear that his belief was that this Gospel, a 
copy of which he found in the library collected at Caesarea by the 
Martyr Pamphilus (+ 309), was the Hebrew original of Matthew: 
and in support of this view he points out that it did ποὺ follow 
the version of the LX_X. in its quotations from the Old Testament, 
but quoted directly from the Hebrew.> An attempt has been 
made to argue that, later, Jerome became doubtful of this view, 
but it seems to us that this is not the case, and certainly Jerome 
in his subsequent writings states that it was generally held to be 
the original of Matthew.® That this Gospel was not identical 
with the Greek Matthew is evident both from the quotations of 
Jerome and others, and also from the fact that Jerome considered 
it worth while to translate it twice. Ifthe Greek Gospel had 
been an accurate translation of it, of course there could not have 
been inducement to make another.’ As we shall hereafter see, the 
belief was universal in the early Church that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebrew. Attempts have been made to argue that the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews was first written in Greek and 
then translated into Hebrew ὃ but the reasons advanced seem quite 





1H. E., iii. 27. 

2 Her., xxx. 3;cf. Heer. xxix, 9, xxx. 14. 3 Her. Fab., ii. 1. 

4 Evangelium quoque, quod appellatur secundum Hebreeos, et ame nuper in 
grecum latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et Origenes swepe utitur, ke. 
Hieron,, De Vir. ΠῚ. 2; c. Adv. Pelag., 1. 

5 Porro ipsum hebraicum (Matthzi) habetur usque hodie in Cesariensi biblio- 
theca quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit, mihi quoque a Nazarvis qui 
in Bercea, urbe Syrize hoc volumine utr.otur, describendi facultas fuit, in quo ant- 
madvertendum, quod ubicunque Evengelista sive ex persona Domini Salvatoris 
veteris Scripture testimoniis utitur, non sequatur LXX translatorum auctorita- 
tem sed hebraicam, &e., &e. De Vir. Π]., 3. : 

6 In Evangelio juxta Hebreos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni secundum Apos- 
tolos, sive ut plerique autumant juxta Matthzeum quod et in Cesariensi habetur 
Bibliotheca, narrat historia, &c., &c. Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iii. 2; cf. Comment. 1 
Esaiw, xi. 2, ad. Matt, xii. 13; cf. Anger, Synops. Evv., p. xii. f.; Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 352; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 210; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 472 ἔν ; Schneckenburger, Ursp, erst. kan. Evy., pas 
sim, et 171; Hichhorn, Einl, N.'T., i. p. 24 ff. ἢ 

Ἰ Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i, p. 246 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss, Theol. 
1863, p. 351; Anger, Synops, Evang., p. xii. ff. : Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. Ὁ. 24 
τ 


8 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 345 f., 379,405; cf. ΕἸη]. N. T., i. § 45, p. 89; De 
Wette,, Einl. N. T., p. 102 £.; Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evv., p. 26 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evangelien, p. 117; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 406 f.; Paulus, Exeget, 
Conserv., i. p. 143; Theile, Winer’s N. Krit. Journal, i. p. 291 ; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse,’p. 181; Bleek, inl. N. T., p. 110 f. 
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insufficient and arbitrary,’ and it is contradicted by the whoie 
tradition of the Fathers. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to enter fully here into the 
question of the exact relation of our canonical Gospel according 
to Matthew to the Gospel according to the Hebrews. It is suffi- 
cient for us to point out that we meet with the latter before Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and that the general opinion of the early church 
was that it was the original of the canonical Gospel. This 
opinion, as Schwegler? remarks, is supported by the fact that tra- 
dition assigns the origin of both Gospels to Palestine, and that 
both were intended for Jewish Christians and exclusively used 
by them. That the two works, however originally related, had by 
subsequent manipulation become distinct, although still amidst 
much variation preserving some substantial affinity, cannot be 
doubted, and in addition to evidence already cited we may point 
out that in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the Gospel according 
to Matthew is said to have 2500 στίχοι, whilst that according to 
the Hebrews has only 2200.3 

Whether this Gospel formed one of the πολλοὶ of Luke it is not 
our purpose to inquire, but enough has been said to prove that it 
was one of the most ancient* and most valued evangelical works, 
and to show the probability that Justin Martyr, a Jewish Chris- 
tian living amongst those who are known to have made exclusive 
use of this Gospel, may well, like his contemporary Hegesippus, 
have used the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and this proba- 
bility is, as we have seen, greatly strengthened by the fact that 
many of his quotations agree with passages which we know to 
have been contained in it ; whilst, on the other hand, almost all 
differ from our Gospels, presenting generally, however, a greater 
affinity to the Gospel according to Matthew, as we might expect, 
than to the other two. It isclear that the title “Gospel accord- 





1 Davidson, Introd, N, T., i. p. 474 ff. ; Siegert, Urspr. erst. kan. Evv., p, 33; 
Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., p, 189 ff. ; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch iib, Ev: 
ἃ Matth., 5 aufl., p. 18 ἔν ; Reuss, Gesch. heil. Schr. N. T., p. 191 f.; Baur, Un- 
ters, kan, Evv., p. 572 ff. ; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 42; V'hiersh, 
Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalters p. 183 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., p. 13 ff. ; Zbrard, 
Krit, ἃ. evang. Gesch., p. 778, anm. 18, 

2 Das nachap, Zeitalter, i. p. 241. 

3 Credner, Zur Gesch. das Kanons, p. 120; Gesch. ἃ, N. Τὶ Kan., p, 243. 

4 Cf. De Wette, Kinl, N.T., p. 97, p. 138; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 
199; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 409 f£.; Davidson, Introd. N, 1., i. p. 483; Hwald, 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853-54, p. 40 ff.; Delitzsch, Entst. kan. Evv., p. 18 ff; Guer- 
icke, Gesammtgesch. Ν, T., p. 215 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 542, 047 f.; 
Hiljenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1863, p. 345 ff.; Mayerhoj, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 
234 ff; Bleek, Einl, N. T., p. 99 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 29; Nicolas, 
Etudes sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 23 ff.; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 19 ff; Schneckenbur- 
ger, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., p. 105 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl, Ν T., i., p. 7, p. 18 ff; 
Schott, Isagoge, p. 8 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 24 ff. 
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ing to the Hebrews” cannot have been its actual superscription, 
but merely was a name descriptive of the readers for whom it 
was prepared or amongst whom it chiefly circulated, and it is 
mest probable that it originally bore no other titie than “The 
Gospel ” (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον), to which were added the different desig- 
nations under which we find it known amongst different com- 
munities! We have already seen that Justin speaks of “The 
Gospel” and seems to refer to the “ Memoirs of Peter,” both dis- 
tinguishing appellations of this Gospel, but there is another of 
the names borne by the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which singularly recalls the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” by which 
Justin prefers to call his evangelical work. It was called the 
“Gospel according to the Apostles ”? (εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ τοὺς ἀποστόλους), 
and, in short, comparing Justin’s Memoirs with this Gospel, we 
find at once similarity of contents and even of name.’ 

It is not necessary, however, for the purposes of this examina- 
tion to dwell more fully upon the question as to what specitic 
Gospel now no longer extant Justin employed. We have shown 
that there is no evidence that he made use of any of our Gospels} 
and he cannot, therefore, be cited even to prove their existence, 
and much less to attest the authenticity and character of records 
whose authors he does not once name. On the other hand it has 
been made evident that there were other Gospels, now lost, but 
which then enjoyed the highest consideration, from which his 
quotations might have been, and probably were, taken. We have 
seen that Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles contained many facts 
of Gospel history unknown to, or contradictory of, our Gospels, 
which were contained in apocryphal works and jn the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews; that they contained matter otherwise 
contradictory to our Gospels, and sayings of Jesus not contained 
in them ; and that his quotations, although so numerous, syste- 








1 Schwegler, das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 202; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 573. 

2 Tn evangelio juxta Hebre@os quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni sc-undwmn apos- 
tolos, sive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Mattheum, Hieron, Adv. Peley., Ἢ, 2. 
Cf. Origen, Hom. in Luc.; Epiphanius, Her,, xxx. 13; Ambros. in Proem, Com. 
in Lue.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch, N. T., p. 216; A/ayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 
393 ; Schneckenburyer, Ursvr. erst. kan, Ev., p. 156; Hichhorn, Einl. N. Τ᾿, i. p.9 
ff., p. 108 f.; Hug, ΕΔΗ]. N, T., ii, p. 25f.; Giéeseler, Vers. Entst. sehr. Evv., p. 
9 aa “4 p. 57 Εἰ; Reithmayer, Einl. N. T., 1852, p. 46 ἔν; Meudecker, Hinl. N.T, 
p. 24 ff. 

3 Schwegler rightly remarks that if it can be shown that Justin even once made 
use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, cr any other uncanonical source, there 
is no ground for asserting that he may not always have done so, Das nachap 
ae i, p. 229f.; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 229; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, Pp. 

4 The peculiarities of language of our Synoptic Gospels are entirely wanting in 
Justin. Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 213 f. 
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tion, matically vary from similar passages in our Gospels. No theory 
m it of quotation from memory can account for these phenomena, and 
10 is the reasonable conclusion is that Justin did not make use of our 
The Gospels, but quoted from another source. In no case can the 
esig- f testimony of Justin afford the requisite support to the Gospels 
an as records of miracles and of a Divine Revelation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEGESIPPUS—PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS. 


WE now turn to Hegesippus, one of the contemporaries of 
Justin, and, like him, a Palestinian Jewish Christian. Most of 
our information regarding him is derived from Eusebius, who 
however fortunately gives rather copious extracts from his writ- 
ings. Hegesippus was born in Palestine of Jewish parents,! and 
in all probability belonged to the primitive community of Jerusa- 
lem.2 In order to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of the Church, he travelled widely and came to Rome when 
Anicetus was Bishop. Subsequently he wrote a work of historical 
Memoirs, ὑπομνήμι 1 five books, and thus became the first ec- 
clesiastical historic... of Christianity. This work is lost, but 
portions have been preserved to us by Eusebius, and one other 
fragment is also extant.’ [Ὁ must have been, in part at least, 
written after the succession of Eleutherus to the Roman bishopric 
(A.D. 177-193), as that event is mentioned in the book itself, and 
his testimony is allowed by all critics to date from an advanced 
period of the second half of the second century.‘ 

The testimony of Hegesippus is of great value, not only as that of 
aman born near the primitive Christ®*n tradition, but also as that 
of an intelligent traveller amongst 1f’ny Christian commuuities 
Eusebius evidently held him in high estimation as recording the 
unerring tradition of the Apostolic preaching in the most simple 





1 Kusebius, H. E., iv. 22; Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 34; Schiegler, 
Das nachap. Zeitalter. i. p. 136; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 17, anm. 1: 
Lechier, Das apost., ἃ. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 462; Donaldson, Hist. of Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., 111, p. 186. 

2 Schwegler; Vas nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 136; Credner, Gesch, N. ΤᾺ Kanon, p. 
34. 


8 Husebius, H. E., iv. 22; ef. iv. 11. 

4 De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 139 , Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 84; Reuss, 
Gesch. heil. Schr. N. Τὶ p. 290; Credner, Beitrage, i. p.51; Gesch, N. Τὶ Kanon, 
p. 77; Einl. N. T, i. p. 573; Scholten, Het Paulin, Evangelie, p. 3; Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 19 ἢν ; Lechler, Das apost. τι. nachap. Zeitalter, p. 296, p. 43; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 462, ii. p. 160; Donaldson, Hist, Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr. iii. p. 183; Ritschl, Entst. altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ, 
Volkes [sr., p. 17 f. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. 8, w., p. 19, anm. 1. ; !olk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, p. 57 f.; Anger, Synops. Ev. p. xiii, not. 4, p. X¥) 5 
Horne, utrod. to H.8., 12th ed. ed. Tregelles, iv. p. 423; Lardner, Credibility 
&e., W'rks, ii. p. 141. 
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style of composition, and as a writer of authority who was 

“contemporar y with the first successors of the Apostles”? (ἐπὶ 
τῆς πρώτης τῶν ἀποστόλων γενόμενος διαδοχῆς). Any indications, there- 
fore, which we may derive from information regarding him, and 
from the fragments of his writings, which survive, must he of 
peculiar importance for our inquiry. 

As might have been expected from a convert from Judaism’ 
(πεπιστευκὼς ἐξ Ἑβραίων), we find in. Hegesippus manifest evidences 
of general tendency to the Jewish side of Christianity. For. a, 
« James the brother of the Lord” was the chief of the Aposties, 
and he states that he had received the government of the Church 
after the death of Jesus.! The account which he gives of him is 
remarkable. “ He was holy from his mother’s womb, He drank 
neither wine nor strong drink, nor ate he any living thing. A 
razor never went upon his head, he anointed not himself with 
oil, and did not use a bath. He alone was allowed to enter into 
the Holies. For he did not wear woollen garments, but linen. 
And he alone entered into the Sanctuary and was wont to be 
found upon his knees seeking forgiveness on behalf of the peo- 
ple; so that his knees became hard like a camel’s, through his 
constant kneeling in supplication to God, and asking forgivene ‘SS 
for the people. In consequence of his exc eeding gr eat righteous- 
ness he was called Righteous and ‘ Oblias, that i is, Protector of 
the people and Righteousness, as the prophets declare conce rhing 
him,” and so on. Throughout the whole of his account of James, 
Hegesippus deseribes him as a mere Jew, and as frequenting the 
temple, and even entering the Holy of Lolies as a Jewish High 
Priest. Whether the account be apocryphal or not is of little 
consequence here ; it is clear that Hegesippus sees no incongruity 
in it, and that the difference between the Jew and the Christian 
was rae small. The head of the Christian community 





| τὴν aniavy παράδοσιν Tov ἀποστολικοῦ κηρύγματος ἑ πλουστατῃ 
συντάξει γραφῆς v sb Leia Aalto u.T.A. Husebius, iv. 8. 


2 Eusebius, H, E., ii. 23 ; ef. Hieron, De Vir. Lil. 22. 
3 Eusebius, H. ΕΟ Vv 99” 


. ἀν 


1 Busehius, H, E. , li. 23. 


5 Otros δέ ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτου ἅγιος ἦν. Ofvov καὶ δσύτερα 
οὐκ ἕπιεν, οὐδὲ ἔμψυχον epaye. Fupov ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ 
οὐκ ἀνέβη, ἔλαιον οὐκ ἠλείψατο, καὶ βαλανείῳ OUK exp ατο.- 
Τούτῳ μόνῳ ἐξὴν εἰς τὰ ἅγια εἰσιέναι. Οὐδὲ yap ἐρεοῦν ἐφορεῖν 
ἀλλὰ σινδόνας. Καὶ μόνος εἰσήρχετο εἰς τὸν ναὸν, ηὐρίόκετό TE 
Χείμεγος ἐπὶ rots γόνασι, καὶ αἰτούμενος ὑπὲρ tO λαου ἄφεσιν, 
ὡς ἀπεσκληκέ: αἰ τὰ γόνατα αὐτου δίκην καμήλου, διὰ τὸ αεὶ 
κάμπτειν προσκυνοῦντα τῷ Θεῷ, καὶ αἰτεῖσθαι ἄφεσιν τὠ λαῷ Διὰ 
γὲ τοι τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῇς δικαιοσύνης αὐτοῦ, ἐκαλεῖτο δίκαιος καὲ 
ὠβλίας: ὅ ἐστιν Ἑλληνιστὶ περιοχὴ τοῦ λαοῦ" καὶ δικαιοόσυνη, ὡς οἱ 
προφῆται δηλοῦσι περὶ αὐτοῦ. LHuseb., H. E., ii. 23. 
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could assume all the duties of the Jewish High Priest,! and hig 
Christian doctrines did not offend more than a small party 


| 
amongst the Jews.” Ι 
We are not, therefore, suprised to find that his rule (κανών) of t 
orthodoxy in the Christian communities which he visited, was 1 
“the Law, the Prophets, and the Lord.” Speaking of the result a 
of his observations during his travels, and of the succession of ἡ 
Bishops in Rome, he says: “The Corinthian Church has con- r 
ined in the true faith until Primus, now Bishop of Corinth. 1 b 
conversed with him on my voyage to Rome, and stayed many P 
days with the Corinthians, during which time we were refreshed 80 
together with true doctrine. Arrived in Rome I composed in 
the succession until Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus, 
After Anicetus, succeeded Soter, and afterwards Eleutherus. But te 
with every succession, and in every city, that prevails which the ret 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Lord enjoin.”* The test of true ha 
doctrine (ὀρθὸς λόγος) with Hegesippus as with Justin, therefor, δ μι 
is no New Testament Canon, which does not yet exist for him, | hit 
but the Old Testament, the only Holy Scriptures which he / ext 


acknowledges, and the words of the Lord himself, which, as in 
Vie the case of Jewish Christians like Justin, were held to be estab- 
Hab lished by and in direct conformity with the Old Testament.> He 
carefully transmits the unerring tradit‘on of apostolic preach- 
ing (τὴν ἀπλανῆ παράδοσιν τοῦ ἀποστολικοῦ κηρύγματος), but he knows 
nothing of any canonical series even of apostolic epistles. 

The care with which Eusebius searches for information regarding 
the books of the New Testament in early writers, and his anxiety 
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to produce any evidence concerning their authenticity, renders his | Heb 
silence upon the subject almost as important as his distinct utter- give 
ance when speaking of such a man as Hegesippus. Now, while obse 
Eusebius does not assert that Hegesippus refers to any of our ma νον 
Canonical Gospels or Epistles, he very distinctly states that he 

made use in his writings of the “Gospel according to the He- 1°] 
brews ” (ἔκ τε τοῦ καθ᾽ “Ἑβραίους εὐαγγελίου. . . . τινὰ τίθησιν), ἐπ τὴ 
and when he adds, “ And other things he records as from unwrit- lau 






























8 Husebius, H. E., ix. 22. 

4 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 19 f. ; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 76 ff; Pa 
Beitriige, i. p. 51; Ritschl, Entst, altkath. Kirche, p. 268; Reuss, Gesch. μοὶ], ξ 8 Cp 
Schr. N. T., p. 290; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206 f, 238 f; ᾿ 41η 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p, 462. E hebraic 

5 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 30, is 33. 5 Cf 

6 Kai ἄλλα δὲ ὡς ἂν ἐξ Ἰουδαϊκῆς ἀγράφου παραδόσεως μη" ΩΝ 


μονεύει. Euseb., H. E., iv, 22, 
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mon and certain apocrypha, Eusebius shows that he has sought 
and here details all the sources from which Hegesippus quotes, or 
regarding which he expresses opinions. It may be well, Lowaver 
to give his remarks in a consecutive form. “ He sets forth some 
inatters from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, 
and particularly from the Hebrew language, showing that he 
was a convert from among the Hebrews, and other things he 
records as from unwritten Jewish tradition. And not only he, 
but also Irenzeus, and the whole body of the ancients, called the 
Proverbs of Solomon : all-virtuous Wisdom, And regarding the 
so-called Apocrypha, he states that some of them had been forged 
in his own time by certain heretics.”? 

It is certain that Eusebius, who quotes with so much care the 
testimony of Papias,a man of whom he speaks disparagingly, 
regarding the composition of the first two Gospels, would not 
have neglected to have availed himself of the evidence of Hegesip- 
pus, for whom he has so much respect, had that writer furnished 
bin with any opportunity, and there can be little doubt that he 
exclusively made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, to- 
gether with unwritten tradition.” In the passage regarding the 
(Gospel according to the Hebrews, as even Lardner® conjectures, 
the text of Eusebius is in all probability confused, and he doubt- 
less said what Jerome later found to be the fact, that “the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is written in the Chaldaic and Syriac 
(or Syro-Chaldaic) language, but with Hebrew characters.”* It is 
in this sense that Rufinus translates it. It may not be inappro- 
priate to point out that fragments of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which have been preserved, show the same tendency to 
give some pre-eminence to James amongst the Apostles which we 
observe in Hegesippus.2 It has been argued by a few that the 
words, “and regarding the so-called Apocrypha, he states that 


1 “Ex re τοῦ καθ᾽ Ἑ βραίους εὐαγγελίου καὶ τοῦ Svpianov™ καὶ 2610 
ἐκ τὴς “EBpaidos διαλέκτου τινὰ τίθησιν, ἐμφαίνων ἐξ Ἑβραίων ἑαυτὸν 
πεπιστευκέναι" καὶ ἄλλω δὲ ὡς ἂν ἐξ ‘Tovd ainys Ay pa pov παραδόσεως 
μνημονεύει, οὐ μόνος δὲ οὗτος, ἀλλὰ καὶ Εἰρηναῖος καὶ οἱ πᾶς τῶν 
ἀρχαίων χορὸς, πανάρετον δοφίαν τας Ξολομῶνος παροιμίας ἐκάλουν. 
καὶ περὶ τῶν λεγομένων δὲ ἀποκρύφων διαλαμβάνων, ἐπὶ τῶν 
αὐτοῦ χρόνων πρός τινῶν αἱρετικῶν ἀναπεπλάσθαι τινὰ τούτων 
ἰστορεὶ. Η, E., iv. 22, 

5 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 206 f. ; Credner, Gesch. N. T, Canon, p. 
35, p. 143; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 57 f., p. 182 f., p. 164; ef. Scholten, Die 
alt, ee Ρ. 19; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 42; cf. Anger, Synops. Ev. p. 
Xi, note 4, 

ὃ Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 144. 

‘In Evangelio juxta Hebreeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
hebraicis literis scriptumest, ὅθ. Adv. Pelag, iii. 1. 

Ct Hieron, De Vir. Ill., 2; cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 398, 406 £. ; Neander,. 
Vilanzung ἃ. chr. Kirche, p. 430, anm, 2. 
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some of them had been forged in his own times by certain heye- 
tics,” are contradictory to his attributing authority to the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, or at least that they indicate some dis- 
tinction amongst Christians between recognized and apoci ‘yphal 
works. The apocryphal works referred to, however, are clearly 
Old Testament Apocrypha. The words are introduced by the 
statement that Hegesippus records matters “as from unwritten 
Jewish tradition,” and then proceeds, “and not only he, but also 
Irenzeus and the whole body of the ancients, calied the Proves ‘bs, 
of Soloinon: all-virtuous Wisdom.” Then follow the words, 
“ And with regard to the so-called Apocrypha,” &c., &e., evidently 
passing from the work just mentioned to the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, several of which stand also in the name of Solomon, 
and it is aot improbable that amongst these were included the 
Ascensio Ksaiw and the Apocalypsis Elia, to which is referred a 
passage which Hegesippus, in a fragment ‘preserved by Photius, 
strongly repudiates. As Hegesippus does not, so far as we know, 
mention any canonical work of the New Testament, but takes as 
his rvle of faith the Law, the Prophets, and the wor ds of the Lord 
as he finds them in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, quotes 
also Jewish traditions and discusses the Proverbs of Solomon, the 
only possible conclusion at which we can reasonably arrive is that 
he spoke of Old Testament Apocrypha. There cannot, be a doubt 
that Eusebius would have recorded his repudiation of New 
Testament “Apecrypha,” regarding which he so carefully collects 
information, and his consequent recognition of New Testament 
canonical works implied in such a distinction. 


We must now see how far in the fragments of the w f 
Hegesippus which have been preserved to us there are refi ences 
to assist our inquiry. In his account of certain surviving men- 
bers of the family of Jesus, who were brought | se mitian 
Hegesippus says: “ For Domitian feared the appearing οἱ 
Christ as much as Herod.”* It has been argued that thi Ly 


an allusion to the massacre of the children by Heroc in 
Matt. ii., more especially as it is not absolutely certain that t 

parallel account to that contained in the first two chapters of the 
first Gospel existed in the oldest forms of the Gospel δι γ to 
the Hebrews. But if it be doubtful whether some forms of that 
Gospel contained the two opening chapters of Matthew,? it is cer 





1 Even Canon Westcott admits. “ There is indeed nothing to show distin 
that he refers to the apocryphal books of the New Testament, but there is o- 
thing to limit his words to the old.” On the Canon, p. 184. 

2 Bibl., 232; cf. Routh, Reliq. Sacre, 1846, i. p. 281 ἢ, 

8 ἐφοβεῖτο yan τὴν παρουσίαν Tov Χριστοῦ, ὡς καὶ ρωδ Husel 
H., £., tii. 20. ᾿ 
Epinvhanius, Heer., xxix. 9; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. τνῖββ, Theol., 1863, p. 354 
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tain that Jerome found them in the version which he translated, 
a fact which is proved by his quotations from it regarding events 
recorded in these two chapters This argument, therefore, has no 
weight whatever. 

The principal passages which apologists’ adduce as references 
to our Gospels occur in the account which Hegesippus gives of the 
martyrdom of James the Just. The first of these is the reply 
which James is said to have given to the Scribes and Pharisees : 
“Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He sits 
in heaven on the right hand of great power, and is about to come 
on the clouds of heaven.” This is compared with Matt. xxvi. 64: 


“From this time ye shall see th ‘son of Man sitting on the right 
τς hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven.”* It is nof 
m necessary to point out the variations between these two passages, 
ἢ which are obvious, and it must be apparent that an drgument 
: 


᾿ _ musé indeed be weak which in such a matter rests upon mere 
ἃ | similarities. If we had not the direct intimation that Hegesippus 
8 made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which no doubt 
] contained this passage, it would be apparent that a man who 
3 valued tradition so highly might well have derived this and other 
β passages froin that source. This is pr ecisely one of those sayings 


it which were most current in the early Church, whose hope and 
it } courage were sustained amid persecution and suffering by such 
V Chiliastic expectations, with which according to the apostolic 


as they comforted each other.6 In any case the words do 
not agree with the passage in the first Gospel, and as we have 
already esta lished, even perfect agreement would not under the 


f . circumstances be sufficient evidence that the quotation is from 
ϑ F that Gos and not from another; but with such discrepancy, 
\- ithous any evidence whatever that Hegesippus knew anything 
n ur Gospels, but on the contrary with the knowledge that he 


made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, we must decide 
ihat any such passages must be derived from it and not from our 

in Grospe 8, ἢ 
It is scarcely necessary to say anything regarding the phrase: 
“for we and all the people te stify to thee that thou. art just and 


at . mae ἀετοῖς Ackil, 


Hivrov,, De Vir, HL, 8, Comm, ad Matt. ii. 6, xii. 13, ad Es. xi. 1; ad Habac., 
y- Sycl Ue Wette, Kink N. ᾽ς... p. 102 f. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 238 ; 
!, Jahrb. bibl, Wiss, 1853- τ᾿ Ρ. 42. 
tly ; ἢ On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. ; ar 
10" MEME EMMETT E Eph In6ov. tov’ ἀρ ie rov ἀνθρώπου ; “al αὐτὸς 
Ve ται ἔν τῷ οὐμανῷ ἔπ δεξιιῆι μεγάλης δυναμεως, καὶ μέλλει 
ἱ l VEE 1} Τῇ) ovpal yn). Euseb., H. E., 1. 23. 

b, J a ἄρτι onmedle τὸν vidv rov a ῃ"ρῴώπου DRURY vov ἐκ δεξιῶν τῆς 
sa t (ems καὶ ἐρχόμενον ἐπὶ τῶν νεφελῶν Tov or'pavov. Matt, xxvi, 64. 

oye 1 Thess. iv. 18, 
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that thou respectest not persons.”! Canon Westcott points out that 
καὶ οὐ λαμβάνεις πρόσωπον only occurs in Luke xx. 21, and Galatians 
ii. 6 ;? but the similarity of this single phrase, which is not given 
as a quotation, but ina historical form put into the mouth of 
those who are addressing James, cannot for a moment be accepted 
as evidence of a knowledge of Luke. The episode of the tribute 
money is generally ascribed to the oldest form of the Gospel 
history, and although the other two Synoptics® read βλέπεις εἰς for 
λαμβάνεις, there is no ground for asserting that many of the πολλοί 
who preceded Luke did not use the latter form, and as little for 
asserting that it did not so stand in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. The employment of the same expressivun in the Epistle, 
moreover, at once deprives the Gospel of any individuality in its 
use 

Hegesippus represents the dying James as kneeling down and 


waying for those who were stoning him: “I beseech (thee), 
Lord God Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Παρακαλῶ, κύριε Θεὲ πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς: οὐ yap οἴδασι τί ποιοῦσιν). This 
is compared with the prayer which Luke® puts into the mouth of 
Jesus on the cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do” (Πάτερ, ades αὐτοῖς" οὐ γὰρ οἴδασιν τί ποιοῦσιν), and it is 
assumed from this partial coincidence that Hegesippus was ac- 
quainted with the third of our canonical Gospels. We are swr- 
prised to see an able and accomplished critic like Hilgenfeld 
adopting such a conclusion without either examination or argu- 
ment of any kind.® Such a deduction is totally unwarranted by 
the facts of the case, and if the partial agreement of a passage in 
such a Father with a historical expression in a Gospel which alone 
out of many previously existent has come down to us can be con- 

ered evidence of the acquaintance of the Father with that 
particular Gospel, the function of criticism is at an end. 

[t may here be observed that the above passage of Luke xxii. 
34 omitted altogether from the Vatican MS. and Codex D 
(Beze), and it is erased from the Codex Sinaiticus, in which its 
position is of a very doubtful character. The Codex Alexandr- 


Tu yap μαρτυροῦμέν Cot καὶ πᾶς οἱ λαὸς, ὅτι δίκαιος El, καὶ OTL 
ωπον οἵ, Λι ἵνεις, κτλ. Huseb., H. E., ii. 28, 
On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 
Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 14. 4 Huseb., H. E., ii, 23. 
xxii. 34, 
ὃ Zeitschr. wi Theol., 1863, p. 354, p. 360, anm. 1; Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 369; 


Der Kanon, p. 28. In each of these places the bare assertion is mace, and the 
rea‘tler is referred to the other passages. In fact there is merely a circle of refer- 
ences to mere unargued assumptions. Bunsen (Bibelwerk, viii. p. 543) repeats the 
assertion of Hilgenfela, and refers to the passages above, where, however, 48 δ 
have stated, no attempt whatever is made to establish the truth of the assumption. 
Cf. Scholten, Die ult. Zeugnisse, p. 19; Het Paulin, Evangelie, p. 3. 
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nus which contains it omits the word πάτερ. Luke’s Gospel was 
avowedly” composed after many other similar works were already 
in existence, and we know from our Synoptics how closely such 
writings often followed each other, and drew from the same sour- 
ces.’ If any historical character is conceded to this prayer of Jesus 
it is natural to suppose that it must have been given in at least 
some of these numerous Gospels which have unfortunately perish- 
ed, No one could reasonably assert that our third Gospel is the 
ouly one which ever contained the passage. [t would be prepost- 
erous io affirm, for instance, that it did not exist in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which Hegesippus employed. On the 
supposition that the passage is historical, which apologists at least 
will not dispute, what could be more na‘“ural or probable than that 
such a prayer, “emanating from the ‘nnermost soul of Jesus,” * 
should have been adopted under similar circumstances by James, 
his brother and successor, who certairly could not have derived it 
from Luke. The tradition of such words, expressing so much of 
the original spirit of Christianity, setting aside for the moment 
written Gospels, could scarcely fail to have remained fresh in the 
mind of the early Church, and more especially in the primitive 
community amongst whom they were uttered, and of which He- 
gesippus was himself a later member; and they would certainly 
have been treasured by one who was so careful a collector and 
transmitter of “the unerring tradition of the apostolic prexching.” 
No saying is more likely to have been preserved by tradition, 
both from its own character, brevity, and origin, and from the cir- 
cumstances under which it was uttered, and there can be no reason 
for limiting it amongst written records to Luke’s Gospel. The 
omission of the prayer from very important codices of Luke fur- 
ther weakens the claim of that Gospel to the passage. Beyond 
these general considerations, however, there is the important and 
undoubted fact that the prayer which Hegesippus represents James 
as uttering does not actually agree with the prayer of Jesus in the 
third Gospel. So far from proving the use of Luke, therefore, 
this merely fragmentary and partial agreement, on the contrary, 
rather proves that he did not know that Gospel, for on the suppo- 
sition of his making use of the third Synoptic at all for such a 
purpose, and merely fabricating a prayer for his hero, why did he 


not vive the prayer as he found it in Luke ? 


1 The Clementine Homilies give the prayer of Jesus. Πάτερ, apes αὐτοῖς TAS 
ἱἵμαρτίας αὐτῶν, κιτ.λ. Hom., xi, 20. δι 1. 
δ The passage we are considering was certainly not an origial addition by the 
‘sent third gospel, but was derived from earlier sources, Cf. Ewald, 
Die drei erst n Kvv., p. 150 
**Ganz aus dem innersten Geiste Jesus’ geschopft.” Hwald, Die drei erst. 
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We have still to onsider a frags nt of Hey ivpus preserved 
to us by Stephanus Goharus, a learned monophy site ΟἹ xth 
ΔΙ or Δ ἃ ads as follows: “That the good ¢ ἊΣ 
century, which reads as foliows : lat the good things | pared 
for the righteous neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, aor have 

ey entered into the heart of man. Hegesippus, however, an an- 
cient and apostolic man, how moved J know not, says in the fifth 
book of his Memoirs that these words are vainly spoken, and that 
those who say these things give the lie to the divine writings and 
to th word saying : Blessed are your eyes that see, and your 





ears that hear,” ” Ge. Μακάριοι οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ ὑμῶν οἱ βλέποντες Kal τὰ 
ὦτα ὑμῶν T LKOUOV1 καὶ TO cq. We believ e that we have here ah 
expression of the strong prejudice against the Apostle Paul and 
his teaching which comtinued for so long to prevail amongst Jewish 
Chri. tians, an σῇ τοὶ apparent in many writings of that 
period wtation of Pau), 1 Corinthians 11. 9, differs materi- 
ally from the S«ptuagint \ m of the passage in Isaiah Ixiv. 4, 
and, as w 1a peep, San yassage yuoted by “ Clement of 
Rome,’® ¢ 6 bo 9] e version of the LXX. and from the 
Hpistle, althowy Ki forn Jerome, however, found the 
passage in the apoes Why lied © Ascensic [saize,’* and Ori- 
gen, Jerome, atid eri be to th Ὁ pocalypsis 
Elize.”® This, ho yeyn us here, and have 
merely to examin ord, ν᾿ Hege 
poses to the passage ‘ yyy eyes that see and 
ears that hear.” This is cured Aatt. xii. 16, ° but ble 
are your eyes, for th es l yo s, for they | pov δὲ 
μακάριοι οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ ὅτι fore IW, καὶ τὰ “γ ὅτι ἀκούοι 
with Juke x. 2 ‘ Blessed are t γος ν᾿ ΨΥ 
ye sev ‘ i} not point out that Ὁ yiny re’ 
by Hey sIpp Wt f “conveying the same sen U1) 
two Gospels, differs : wtevially from them beth a= they dof 
each ot ail as W ψ σοι quotation vaken from ὁ 
ferent thouw) Kindred Gos} ecordin 
Hebrews, ti whole ὦ fea which we bay 
amined, indees he sar non 

We have already l to t Apr Hegesi ppus 
garding the resies in y Chuse 
the false Cl ists, al iets, and f £0 cf 
vided the unity of th ipting do 





1 Photius, Bibl. Cod., 23! 


2 Baur, Geseh. chr. Καὶ . f Ps »». 252 fi 
ner, Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, 35 ὃ - Sceaw vachap. 7 
Volkmar, Der 1 rsprung, p. 132 Ὁ 57 θά Scholten, Die alt. Zeug! 
19 f.; [Tile nfeldd, Der Kanor OR { 

3 Kip. ad (Corinth, xxxiv. 4 m 1, Ixiv. 4 

Ὁ CE Cotel rius, Pat λροβῦ., in notis ad Constit 3t., vie 16 
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God and his Christ.”!_ We have shown how this recalls quotations 
in Jrstin of sayings of Jesus foreign to our Gospels, in common 
with similar expressions in the Clementine Homilies,? Apostolic 
Constitutions,’ and Clementine Recognitions, and we need not 
diseuss the matter further. This community of reference, in a 
circle known to have made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, to matters foreign to our Synoptics, furnishes collateral 
illustration of the influence of that Gospel. 

Tischendorf, who so eagerly searches for every trace, real or 
imaginary, of the use of our Gospels and of the existence of a 
New Testament Canon, passes over in silence, with the exception 
of a short note® devoted to the denial that Hegesippus was op- 
posed to Paul, this first writer of Christian Church history, whose 
evidence, could it have been adduced, would have been so valu- 
able. He does not pretend that Hegesippus made use of the Ca- 
nonical Gospels, or knew of any other Holy Scriptures than those 
of the Old Testament, and, ov the other hand, he does not men- 
tion that he possessed, and quoted from, the Gospel aceording to 
the Hebrews. Nothing is more certain than the facet that, in spite 
of the opportunity for collecting information afforded him by his 
travels through so many Christian communities for the express 
purpose of such inquiry, Hegesippus did not find any New Testa 
ment Canon, or that such a rule of faith did not yet exist in Rome 
in 4.0. 160-1702 There is no evidence whats ver to show that 
Hegesippus recognized any other evangelic:! work than the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, as the source of his knowledge, 
together with tradition, of the words of the Lord.’ 


"HE testimony of Papias is of great interest and importance in 
vith our inquiry, inasmuch as he is the first ecclesias- 


Cal ἡ γῆ mentions the tradition that Matthew and Mark 
composed written records of the life and teaching of Jesus; but 
juestion has been more continuously contested than that of 
vy of the Tor} » whieh he refers with oul actual 
Ι is, H. | ) xvi. 2] 
| f 18 ! 34 
un wurd 5, w., p. 19. 
rsprung, p. 57f.; Credner, Gescl f. Kanon, p. 76 ff. 
figlten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 19; Ritschi, ἢ uitk. Kirche, 
jler, Das nachay /eitalter, i. p. 206 f., 238 f., 343 δ΄. ; Reuss, Gesch. 
νι Τ᾿, p. 290; cf. Wegleott, Oa the Canon, p. 184. 


er, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 246; Credner, Gesch, N. T. Kanon, p 
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Canonical Gospels. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia? 
in the first half of the second century, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius about A.D. 164-1672 About 
the middle of the second century* he wrote a work in five books, 
entitled, “Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles”4 (Λογίων κυριακῶν 
ἐξήγησις), which, with the exception of a few fragments preserved 
chiefly to us by Eusebius and Ireneus, is, unfortunately, no 
longer extant. This work was less based on written records of 
the teaching of Jesus than on that which Papias had been able 
to collect from tradition, which he considered more authentic, 
for, like his contemporary Hegesippus, Papias avowedly prefers 
tradition to any written works with which he was acquainted, 
In the preface to his book he himself stated : “T shall not hesitate 
to set beside my interpretations all that I rightly learnt from the 
Presbyters, and rightly remembered, earnestly testifying to its 
truth. For I was not, like the multitude, delighting in those 
who speak much, but in those who teach the truth, nor in those 
who record alien commandments but in those who recall those 
delivered by the Lord to faith, and which come from truth itself. 
If it happened that any one came who had followed the Pres- 
byters, I inquired minutely after the words of the Presbyters, 
what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas 
or James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other of the 
disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the Presbyter John, 
the disciples of the Lord say, for I held that what was to be de- 
rived from books did not so profit me as that from the living and 
abiding voice (of tradition).”® (Οὐ yap τὰ ἐκ τῶν βιβλίων τοσοῦτόν με 
ὠφελεῖν ὑπελάμβανον, ὅσον τὰ παρὰ ζώσης φωνῆς καὶ μενούσης). It is clear 
from this that, even if Papias knew any of our Gospels, he at- 
tached little or no value to them,’ and that he knew absolutely 








1 Busebius, Η. E., iii. 36, : 39 ; Hieron., De Vir Ill., 18 
2 Chron, Pasch., i. 48]. 

34 nyer, Synops. Eivy., p. xiii. ἢ. 4; Bleek, inl. N. T., p. 94£.2; Bunsen, Pibel- 
ἘΝ αὶ viii. p. 97; Delitz sch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., p. 8, p. 10; Ewald, 
Gesch, ἃ. V. Isr., vil. p. 226, anm 1; Guericke, H’buch Kirchengesch.. p. 204, anm, 
1; Hilyenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 344; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evy., p. 248; 
Nicolas, Etudes crit. N. 'T., p. 16, note 2; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii. ed. p. li; 
Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 249; Thiersch, Versuch, p. 488 ; Tise ‘hendors, Wann 


wurden, τι. s. w., p. 105, p. iB: Volkmar, Die Evangelien, 1870, p, 548 Der 
Ursprung, p. 59, p. 163; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 60, note 1 ; Weizsacker, Un- 
ters. iib. d. evang. Gesch., p. 27. De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 222; Zuhn, Ther iL. 
St ι. Krit., 1866, p. 668 
Husebinus, H. E., ii. 39, 

5 Credner, Reitrige, i. p. 23 f., Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 27 ἢ; Bleek, Kit N I 
p. 94; Steitz, Theol. Stud. τ, Krit, 1868, p. 67 ff; Weizsdcker, Evang. (resch., ἢ 
7 ἢ. Zahn, Theol. Stud. u. Krit,, 1866, p. 673 f. 

6 Husebius, H. E., i. 39. ἢ 

͵ With reference to this last sentence of Papias, Vischendorf asks: ὁ 
books does he refer to here, perhaps our Gospels? According to the expressiel 
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nothing of Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament.’ His 
work was evidently intended to furnish a more complete collec- 
tion of the discourses of Jesus from ora! tradition than any pre- 
viously existing, with his own expositions, and this is plainy in- 
dicated by his own words, and by the title of his work, Aoytwy 
κυριακῶν ἐξήγησις." ; 

The most interesting part of the work of Papias which is pre- 
served to us is that relating to Matthew and Mark. After stat- 
ing that Papias had inserted in his book accounts of Jesus given 
by Aristion, of whom nothing is known, and by the Presbyter 
John, Eusebius proceeds to extract a tradition regarding Mark 
communicated by the latter. There has been much controversy as 
to the identity of the Presbyter John, some affirming him to have 
been the Apostle,? but the great majority of critics deciding that he 
was a totally different person.* Irenzeus, who, sharing the Chiliastic 
opinions of Papias, held him in high respect, boldly calls him 
“the hearer of John” (meaning the Apostle) “and a companion 
of Polycarp ” (6 Ἰωάννου μὲν ἀκουστὴς, Πολυκάρπου δὲ ἑταῖρος γεγονὼς) δ 
but this is expressly contradicted by Eusebius, who points out 
that, in the preface to his book, Papias by no means asserts that 
he was himself a hearer of the Apostles, but merely that he re- 





this is not impossible, but from the whole character of the book in the highest 
degree improbable.” (Wann-wurden, u. 8. w., p. 109.) We know little or nothing 
of the ‘‘ whole character ” of the book, and what we do know is contradictory to 
our Gospels, ‘The natural and only reasonable course is to believe the express de- 
claration of Papias, more especially as it is made, in this instance, as a prefatory 
statement of his belief. 

1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 537, Das Markus Evang., p. 191 f. ; Credner, 
Beitrage, i. p. 23; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 468; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss, 
Theol., 1865, p. 334 ἔς : Der Kanon, p. 18 ff., p. 20, p. 147 ; Holtzmann, Die sy- 
nopt. Evy., p. 249 ff. ; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 171 f., 178 ff, 199 ; Mayer- 
hof, Kinl. ροῦν, Schr., p. 235, anm., 1 ; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 15 ff, 20 ff, 
30 f. ; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® ed. p. li.,p. liv. f. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 15 ff; Reuss, Geach. N. T., p. 176, p. 164. cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
us. W., p. 102, p. 109 f, 

*Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 27 f. 
3Grabe, Spicil, Patr., ii. p. 17; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 30, anm. 2; 
Klostermann, Das Markusevang., p. 326; Rigyenbach, Die Zengn. f. das Ev. 
Johann,, 1866, p. 110 ff. ; Routh, Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 22 f. ; Zahn, Theol. Stud. u, 
Krit.. 1866, p. 665. 

Ὁ Bleek, Einl, N. Τὶ, p. 95; Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 69; Davidson, Intrc. N. 
Ti p. 814; Delitssch, Unters. Entst. kan. Evv., p. 8 ; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. 
besch , p, 767, anm, 2, p. 786; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 205, Gesch. 
Voikes Isr., vi. p. 169 ff, vii. p. 226, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangyelien, p. 339 
4 Der Kanon, p. 13, p. 214, anm. 1; Nicolas, Et. cr. N.T., p. 14 ἢν ; Reuss, Gesch. 
Ν, I, p. 175 ff. ; Steitz, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 71 ff; Scholten, Das alt. 
Evang., p. 241; Schott, authen. ἃ. kan. Ev. n. Matth., 1837, p. 87; Weizsdicker, 

nters, “ub, evang, Gesch., p. 28 ἢν, anm. 2: Westeott, on the Canon, p. 59, and 
ποῖ 5; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 57; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Ev. Matth., 5 aufl. p. 
4; ef. Guericke Gesammtg., p. 147 ἔν, anm. 3; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiime ed. p. 
XL, p. Ixxii, note lL; Hengstenberg, Die Offenbarung Joh. ii. 2, p. 101 ff. ; Liicke, 
Einl. Offenb. Joh., 2aufl. ii. Ρ. 540 ff. 

ὁ Adv, Har,, v. 33, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iii. 39. 
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ceived the doctrines from those who had personally known them ;' 
and after making the quotation from Papias which we have given 
above, he goes on to point out thet the name of John is twice 
mentioned, once together with Peter, James, and Matthew, and 
the other Apostles, “evidently the Evangelist,” and the other 
John he mentions separately, ranking him amongst those who are 
not Apostles, and placing Avistion before him, distinguishing him 
clearly by the name of Presbyter.? He further refers to the 
statement of the great Bishop of Alexandria, Divnysius,’ that at 
Ephesus there were two tombs, each bearing the name of John, 
thereby leading to the inference that there were two men of the 
name. There can be no doubt that Papias himself in the passage 
quoted mentions twe persons of the name of John, distinguishing 
the one from the other, and classing the one amongst the Apostles 
and the other after Aristion, an unknown “ disc iple of the Lord,” 
and, but for the pbrase of Irenzeus, so characteristically uncritical 
and assumptive, there probably never would have been any doubt 
raised as to the meaning of the passage. The question is not of 
importance to us, and we may leave it, with the remark that a 
writer who suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius, ὁ. A.D. 
165, can scarcely have been a hearer of the Apostles. 

The account which the Presbyter John is said to have given of 
Mark’s Gospel is as follows: “ ‘This also the Presbyter said : Mark 
having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately whatever 
he remembered, though he did not arrange in order the things 
which were either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard 
the Lord, nor followed him; but afterwards, as I said, accompan- 
ied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the occasion, and not as 
making a consecutive record of the Lord’s discourses. Mark, 
therefore, committed no error in thus writing down some things 
as he remembered them. For of one point he was careful, to omit 
none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate ary of them 
falsely. These facts Sane relates concerning Mark.’® The 





1 Adv. Her., v. 33,8 4; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 

2 Huseb., H. i, iii. 39; cf Hieron, De Vir. enh 18. 

3 Jb., H. E., vii, Proem. 

4 Jb., vii. 25; cf. Hieron, De Vir. Π]., 9. 

5 Hwald, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vii. p, 226, anm. 1; Tischendorf, Wann wurden u. 
5. w., p. 105. 

6 «ς Kai τοῦθ᾽ οἱ πρεόβίτερος ἔλεγε. Μάρπος μὲν ἑρμην evens Πέτρον' 
γενομένος, ὅσα ἐμνημόνευσεν, αἀπριβῶς ἔγραψεν, Ov μὲν τοῖ TAzEL τὰ 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστου ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πραχθέντα. Οὔτε yap ἤκου ὅε τοι 
Κυρίου, οὔτε παρηρπολούλησεν αὐτῷ" ὕστερον δὲ, ὡς EGNY Πέτρῳ, ὃς 
πρὸς τὰς χρείας ἐποιεῖτο TAS διδασκαλίᾳς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὥσπερ σύνταξιν τῶν 
πυρτιαπῶν ποιοτμενος λογίων, ὥστε Or ᾿δὲν ἥμαρτε Μάρκος, οὕτως EVIE 

VY papas, εἰς ἀπεμνημόνευσεν. νὸς yap ἐποιήσατο πρόνοιαν, του 
᾿ηδὲν ὧν ἤκουσε παραλιπεὶν, ἢ ψεύ δασθαί τι ἐν αὐτοῖς.) Tavera pel 
οὖν ἱστόρηται τὼ Παπίᾳ περὶ του Μόώρκου. Kuseb., H. ¥., iii. ἐϑ. 
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question to decide is, whether the work here described is our 
Canonical Gospel or not. 

The first point in this account is the statement that Mark was 
tho interpreter of Peter (ἐρμηνευτης Πέτρου). Was he merely the 
secretary of the Apostle writing in a manner from his dictation, 
or does the passage mean that he translated the Aramaic narra- 
tive of Peter into Greek ?! The former is the more probable sup- 
position and that which is most generally adopted, but the ques- 
tion is not material here. The connection of Peter with the 
Gospel according to Mark was generally affirmed in the early 
Church, as was also that of Paul with the third Gospel,? with 
the evident purpose of claiming apostolic origin for all the Canon- 
ical Gospels.> [reneeus says: “ After their deceas (Peter and 
Paul), Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, diulivered to us 
in writing that which had been preached by Peter.”* Kusebius 
quotes a similar tradition from Clement of Alexandria, embel- 
lished however with furthe: particulars. He says: “. τὶ ὦ 
The cause for which the Gospel according to Mark was written 
was this: When Peter had publicly preached the word at Rome, 
and proclaimed the Gospel by the spirit, those who were present 
being many, requested Mark, as he had followed him from afar, 
and remembered what he had said, to write down what he had 
spoken; and when he had composed the Gospel, he gave it to 
those who had asked it of him; which when Peter knew he nei- 
ther absolutely hindered nor encouraged it.’ Tertullian repeats 
the same tradition. He says: “ And the Gospel which Mark pub- 
lished may be aftirmed to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was 

for it may rightly appear that works which disciples 
publish are of their masters.”"® We have it again from Origen : 
“The second (Gospel) is according to Mark, written as Peter 








1 Most critics agree to the former, but the following assert the latter : Volkmar, 
Anmerk, z. Credner’s Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 136, Geschichtstreue Theol., 1858, 
p. 47 tf ; Valesius, Not. ad Euseb., Η, E. ii. 39; Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. Τὶ iii. 
p. L280, 

ΟΣ Treneus, Adv. Her., iii., 1; οὗ, Eusebius, H. E., v. 8; Tertullian, Adv. Mare. 
ἵν, 5; Origen, ap. Huseb., H. E., vi. 25; Husebius, H. E. iii. 4; Hieron, De Vir, 
Ill, 7. 3 Cf. Tertullian, Adv, Marc., iv. 5. 

{Mera δὲ τὴν τούτων ἔξοδον, Μαρκος οἱ μαθητὴς καὶ ἑρμηνευτὴς 
Πέτρου, καὶ αὐτὸβΒ τὰ ὑπὸ Πέτρου κηρυσσόμενα ἐγγράφως ἡμῖν Tapa- 
δέδωκε. Adv. Her., iii. 1, 81; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. 

δ To δὲ κατὰ Μάρκον ταύτην ἐσχηκέναι τὴν οἰκονομίαν. Tov Πέτ- 
βου δημοσίᾳ ἐν Ῥώμῃ κηρύξαντος τὸν λόγον, καὶ Πνευματι τὸ evay- 
γέλιον ἐξείπόντος, τοὺς παρόντας πολλοὺς ὄντας παρακαλέσαι τὸν 
Monnov, ὡς ἂν ἀκολουθήδαντα αὐτῷ πόῤῥωθεν καὶ μεμνημένον τῶν 

ἐχθέντων, ἀναγράψαι τὰ εἰρημένα" ποιήδαντα δὲ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, 
μεταδοῦναι τοῖς δεομένοις αὐτοῦ. Ὅπερ ἐπιγνόντα τὸν Πέτρον, προ- 
τρέπτικωῶς μὴτε κωλῦσαι μήτε προτρέψασηαι. Huseb., H. E., vi. 14. 

δ Licet et Marcus quod edidit Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus. . 

Capit magistrorum videri, que discipuli promulgarint. Adv. Mare., iv. 5. 
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directed him,! Eusebius gives a more detailed and advanced vyer- 
sion of the same tradition. So much, however, did the effulgence 
of piety illuminate the minds of those (Romans) who heard 
Peter, that it did not content them to hear but once, nor to re- 
ceive only the unwritten doctrine of the divine teaching, but with 
reiterated entreaties the y besought Mark, to whom tha Gospel is 
ascribed, as the companion of Peter , that he should leave them a 
written record of the doctrine thus orally conveyed. Nor did 
they cease their entreaties until they had persuaded the man, and 
thus became the cause of the writing of the Gospel called accord- 
ing to Mark. They say, moreover, that the Apostle (Peter) hav- 
ing become aware, through revelation to him of the Spirit, of 
what had been done, was “delighted with the ardour of the men, 
and ratified the work in order that it might be read in the 
churches. This narrative is given by Clement in the sixth book 
of his Institutions, whose testimony is supported by that of Pa- 
pe the Bishop of Hierapolis.”"? The account given by Clement, 

owever, by no means contained these details, as we have seen, 
In his “ Demonstration of the Gospel” Eusebius, referring to the 
same tradition, affirms that it was the modesty of Peter which 
prevented his writing a Gospel himself.? Jerome almost repeats 
the preceding account of Eusebius: “ Mark, the disciple and inter- 
preter of Peter, being entreated by the brethren of Rome, wrote 

a short Gospel according to what he had received from Peter, 
ane when Peter heard, he approved, and gave his authority for 
its being read in the Churches, as Clement writes in the sixth 
book of his Institutions,” &e. Jerome moreover says that Peter 
had Mark for an interpreter, “whose Gospel was composed: 
Peter narrating and he writing (cujus evangelium Petro nar- 
rante et illo seribente compositum est.’) 10 is evident that all these 
writers merely repeat with variations the tradition regarding the 
first two Gospels which Papias originated.6  Irenzeus dates the 





1 δεύτερον δὲ τὸ κατὰ Μάρπον, ὡς Hepes ὑφηγήσατο αὐτὼ, ποιή- 
ὅαντα. Comment. in Matt. Fuseb., H. E., vi . 25. 

, ἢ ὡς τοσοῦτο δ᾽ ἐπέλαμψεν ταὶς τῶν ἀπροατῶν του Πέτρου δια- 
γοίαις ἕὐσεβείας φέγγος, ὡς μὴ τῇ εἰσάπαξ ἱκανῶς ἔχειν ἐρκεϊσίαι 
ποῦ, μηδὲ τῇ ἀγράφῳ τοῦ ἡείου κηρύγματος διδασκαλίᾳ, παρακλήδεῦι 
δὲ παντοίαις Μάρπον, οὗ τὸ evayy ελίον. φέρεται, axcdovioy ὄντα 
Πέτρου λιπαρῆσαι, ὡς ἂν καὶ δια γραφῆς ὑπόμνημα τῆς διὰ λόγου 
παραδοθείσης αὐτοὶς καταλείψοι διδασκαλίας, μὴ πρότερόν τὲ ἐνεῖναι, 
ἢ κατεργάσασθαι τὸν ἄνδρα, καὶ ταύτῃ αἰτίους γενέσηαι. τὴς TOV 
λεγομένου κατὰ Mapxov εὑ hay y Ediov γραφῆς. Cvovra δὲ τὸ πραχ'ὲν 
φασὶ τὸν ἀπόστολον, ἀποκαλὺύ ψαντος αὐτῷ του πνεύματος, ἡσθῆναι τῇ 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν προθυμίᾳ, κπυρωσαί τε τὴν γραφὴν εἰς ἔντευξιν ταὶς ἐκ- 
κλησίαις (Κλήμης ἐν Euroa τῶν ὑποτ υπωδεὼν παρατέθειται τὴν ἰότο- 
ρίαν, δυνεπιμαρτυρεὶ ar τῷ — οἱ Ἱεραπολίτης ἐπίσκοπος ὀνόματι 
Παπίας) κ.τ.λ. Huseb., Ἡ. E., 

3 Demonstr. Evang. iii, δ. "4 De Vir. ΠΙ., 8. 5 Ad ae ς, 2 

6 Hug, Kinl. N. T. ii. 8 8—12; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. me anm. 1 
Baur, Das Markus Evang., 1851, p. 129; Cellerier, Introd. au Ν᾽ T., p. 2941. 
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writing of Mark after the death of Peter and Paul in Rome. 
‘lement describes Mark as writing during Peter's life, the Apos- 
tle preserving absolute neutrality. By the time of Eusebius, 
however, the tradition has acquired new and miraculous elements 
and a more decided character—Peter is made aware of the under- 
taking of Mark through a revelation of the Spirit, and instead 
of being neutral is delighted and lends the work the weight of 
his authority. Eusebius refers to Clement and Papias as giving 
the same account, which they do not, however, and Jerome merely 
repeats the story of Eusebius without naming him, and the tra- 
dition which he had embellished thus becomes endorsed and per- 
petuated. Such is the growth of tradition ;! it is impossible to 
overlook the mythical character of the information we possess as 
to the origin of the second Canonical Gospel.” 

In a Gospel so completely inspired by Peter as the tradition of 
Papias and of the early Church indicates, we may reasonably 
expect to find unmistakable traces of Petrine influence, but on 
cxamination it will be seen that they are totally wanting? Some 
of the early Church did not fail to remark this singular discrep- 
ancy between the Gospel and the tradition of its dependence 
on Peter, and in revly Kusebiv* adopts an apologetic tone. For 
instance, in the brief account οἱ the calling of Simon in Mark, 
the distinguishing addition: called Peter,” of the first Gospel is 
omitted,’ and still more notably the whole narrative of the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, which gives the event such prominence 
in the third Gospel.6 In Matthew, Jesus goes into the house 
of “Peter” to cure his wife’s mother of a fever, whilst in Mark 
itis “into the house of Simon and Andrew,” the less honourable 
name being still continued.?/ Matthew commences the catalogue 





1 A similar discrepancy of tradition is to be observed as to the place ia which 
the Gospel was written, Ireneeus and others dating it from Rome, and others (as 
Chrysostom, in Matth. Homil., i.), assigning it to Egypt. Indeed some MSS. of 
the second Gospel have the words ἐγράφη ἔν AlyvUatw in accordance with this 
tradition as to its origin, Cf. Scholz, Einl, N. T., i. p. 201. Various critics have 
argued for its composition at Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. We do not go into 
the discussion as to whether Peter ever was in Rome. 

2 Cf Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 178; Baur, Das Markus Evang., p. 133; Hichhorn, 
Einl, N. T., i. p. 589 ff. 

3 Alford, Greek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 34 f.; Baur, Das Marcus Evang., p. 
133 ff., Unters, kan. Evv., p. 539; Credner, Einl. N. 'T., i. p. 123; Davidson, In- 
trod. N. ἽΝ, ii. p. 88; Eichhorn Einl. Ν T. i. p. 602 ff., 610 ff.; Grieshach, Com- 
ment. qua Marci Evang. totum 6 Matth. et Luc. Comm. decerpt. esse demonstratur; 
Gieseler, Entst. βοῦν. Ev. p. 152 f.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 
290, anm. 1; Schleiermacher, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 758 ff. ; Storr. ‘Zweck 
dev, Gesch. u. Br. Johann., p, 249 ff., 366 ff. ; De Wette. Einl. N.'T., p. 203 ff.; 
Neudeeker, Einl. N. T., p. 227 ff.; Wilcke, Tradition and Mythe. 1837, p. 52 ἔς 
4 εὐ ν ἔν., ili. 3; cf. Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., p. 539; Credner, Einl. N. T., 
.p. 123, 

δ Cf, Mark i. 16, 17; Matt iv. 18. 


6 Luke v. i—1]. 
7 Mark i, 29, 
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of the twelve by the pointed indication: “The first, Simon, who 
is called Peter,”! thus giving him precedence, whilst Mark merely 
says: “ And Simon he surnamed Peter.” The important episode 
of Peter’s walking on the sea of the first Gospel* is altogether 
ignored by Mark. The enthusiastic declaration of Peter: “Thou 
art the Christ,‘ is only followed by the chilling injunction to tell 
no one, in the second Gospel,®? whilst Matthew not only gives 
greater prominence to the declaration of Peter, but gives the 
reply of Jesus: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona,” &c.—of 
which Mark apparently knows nothing,—-and then proceeds to 
the most important episode in the history of the Apostle, the 
celebrated words by which the surname of Peter was conferred 
upon him: “ And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Charch,” &c.& The Gospel supposed to 
be inspired by Peter, however, totaliy omits this most important 
passage; as it also does the miracle of the finding the tribute 
money in the fish’s mouth, earrated by the first Gospel.” Luke 
states that “ Peter and John” are sent to prepare the Lassover, 
whilst Mark has only “two disciples;”® and in the account of 
the last Supper, Luke gives the address of Jesus to Peter : “Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you (all) that he may 
sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.”® Of 
this Mark does not say a word. Again, after the denial, Luke 
reads: “ And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, &e., and Peter went out and 
wept bitterly ;”!? whereas Mark omits the reproachful look of 
Jesus, and makes the penitence of Peter depend merely on the 
second crowing of the cock, and further modifies the penitence by 
the omission of “ bitterly”—“And when he thought thereon he 
wept.” !! There are other instances to which we need not refer. 
Not only are some of the most important episodes in which Peter is 
represented by other Gospels as a principal actor altogether omit- 
ted, but throughout the Gospel there is the total absence of anything 
which is specially characteristic of Petrine influence and teach- 
ing. The argument that these omissions are due to the modesty 
of Peter is quite untenable, for not only does Iren:eus, the most 
ancient authority on the point, state that this Gospel was only 
written after the death of Peter,’ but also there is no modesty in 


1 Matt. x. 2. 2 Mark iii. 16. 3 Matt. xiv, 22—33. 
4 Matt. adds, ‘the sou of the living God,” xvi. 16. 
5 Mark viii. 27-30; οἵ, Baur, Das Marcus Ev., p. 133. 


6 Matt xvi. 16—19. 7 Matt, xvii.24—27. 
3 Luke xxii. 8; Mark xiv. 13. 9 Luke xxii, 31, 32. 
10 /b,, 61, 62; cf. Matt, xxvi. 75. 11 Mark xiv. 27, 


1? Adv. Heer., iii. 1, $1 ; Huseb., H. E., v. 8. See quot., p. 859, note 3. 
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omitting passages of importance in the history of Jesus, simply 
because Peter himself was in some wav concerned in them, or, for 
instance, in decreasing his penitence for such a denial of his master, 
which could not but have filled a sad place in the Apostle’s mem- 
ory. On the other hand, there is no adequate record of special 
matter, which the intimate knowledge of the doings and sayings 
of Jesus possessed by Peter might have supplied, to counterbalance 
the singular omissions. There is infinit:ly more of the spirit of 
Peter in the first Gospel than there is in the second. The whole 
internal evidence, therefore, shows that this part of the tradition 
of the Presbyter John transmitted by Papias does not apply to 
our Gospel. 

The discrepancy, however, is still more marked when we com- 
pare with our actual second Gospel the account of the work of 
Mark which Papias received from the Presbyter. Mark wrote 
down from memory some parts (ἔνια) of the teaching of Peter 
regarding the life of Jesus, but as Peter adapted his instructions 
to the actual circumstances (πρὸς τὰς χρείας), and did not give a 
consecutive report (σύνταξις) of the discourses or doings of Jesus, 
Mark was only careful to be accurate, and did not trouble him- 
self to arrange in historical order (τάξις) his narrative of the 
things which were said and done by Jesus, but merely wrote 
down facts as he remembered them. ‘This description would lead 
us to expect a work composed of fragmentary reminiscenes of the 
teaching of Peter, without regular sequence or connection. The 
absence of orderly arrangement is the most prominent feature in 
the description, and forms the burden of the whole. Mark writes 
“what he remembered ;” “he did not arrange in order the things 
that were either said or done by Christ ;” and then follow the 
apologetic expressions of explanation—he was not himself a 
hearer or follower of the Lord, but derived his information from 
the occasional preaching of Peter, who did not attempt to give a 
consecutive narrative. Now it is impossible in the work of Mark 
here deseribed to recognize our present second Gospel, which does 
not depart in any important degree from the order of the other 
two Synoptics, and which, throughout, has the most evident 
character of orderly arrangement. The Gospel opens formally, 
and after presenting Juhn the Baptist as the Messenger sent to 
prepare the way of the Lord, proceeds to the baptism of Jesus, 
his temptation, his entry upon public life, and his calling of the 
disciples. Then after a consecutive narrative of his teaching and 
works, the history ends with a full and consecutive account of 
the last events in the life of Jesus, his trial, crucifixion, and 
resurrection. There is in the Gospel every characteristic of artis- 
tic and orderly arrangement, from the striking int:oduction by 
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the prophetic voice crying in the wilderness to the solemn close 
of the marvellous history.!. The great majority of critics, there- 
fore, are agreed in concluding that the account of the Presbyter 
John recorded by Papias does not apply to our second Canonical 
Gospel at all. Many of those who affirm that the description 
of Papias may apply to our second Gospel* do so with hesitation, 
tation and few maintain that we now possess the original work 
without considerable subsequent alteration. Some of these cri- 
tics, however, feeling the difficulty of identifying our second 
Gospel with the work here described, endeavour to reconcile the 
discrepancy by a fanciful interpretation of the account of Papias, 
They suggest that the first part, in which the want of chrono- 
logical order is pointed out, refers to the rough notes which Mark 








1 Augustine calls Mark the follower and abbreviator of Matthew. ‘Tanquam 
pedisequus ct breviator Matthzi.”” De Consensu Evang. i. 2. 

2 Baur, Unters. kann. Evv., p. 536 ff; Das Markus Ev., pp. 118, 128—133; 
Bertholdt, Einl, A. u. N. ΤῸ, iii, p. 1278 tf. ; Credner, Kini. N. T., i. p. 123, p. 
205 ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 80 ff. ; cf. i. p. 464; Theol. Rev. iv., 1867, p. 
498 ; Delitzsch, Entst. d. Matt. Ev., p 110 ἢ, ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 596 ff; 
Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss. 1849, p. 205 ff., cf. 207; Gfrérer Urchristenthum, II. 
i. p. 18 ff. ; Allg. K. G., 1841, i. p. 166 ff. ; Griesbach, Comment. qua. Mar. Ev. 
tot. e Matt, et. Luc. Comment. decrept. esse demonstratur ; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evv., p. 252 fi., cf. 367 ff. ; A. Kayser, Rev. de Théol., viii. 1854, p. 107; 
Kostlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., pp. 99, 358, 385; Lachmann, De Ordine narr. in 
Evang. Synopt. Th. Stud. u. Krit , 1835; Mayerhof, Hinl., petr. Schr. p. 235 
anm. 1 ; Neander, Pflanz. ἃ. chr. Kirche, 5 aufl. p. 464 f., anm. 2; Meudecker, 
Einl, N. T. p. 282 ff. ; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T. p. 41, p. 88 ff. ; Réville, Et. crit. 
sur. l’Ev. selon 8S, Matt. ; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiim® ed. p. 111. f. ; Reuss, Gesch. 
N. T., p. 177 f. ; N. Rev. de Théol., ii. 1858, p. 62 f.; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., 
v. 1867, p. 32, p. 360; Saunier, Ueb. Quell. des Ev. Marci, 1825; Scherer, N. 
Rev. de Théol., iii. 1859, p. 307, villi. 1861, p. 295 ff. ; Schleiermacher, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1832, p. 758 ff. ; Scholten, Die alt Zeugnisse. p. 15 ff.; Das alt. Evang, p. 
245 ff., p. 248; Das Ev. nach. Joh., p. xxiii. f. ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 50 
ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. pp. 457—460; Storr, Zweck ἃ. evang. Gesch. 
u. Br. Joh., p. 249 ff., 265 ff.; Semler, Zusiitze zu Townson’s Abh. tib, 4 Εν. 1. p. 
21; Thilee, Zur Biographie Jesu, p. 33 f.; Weizsdcher, Unters. iib. evang Gesch., 
p. 118 ff.; De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 204 f.; Zeller, Zeitschr., wiss. Theol. 1866, 


406. 

Ps Bleek, Biol. N. T., p. 118; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. ev. Gesch., p. 793 ff. ; Feil- 
moser, Einl. N. T., 2 ausg. p. 103 ἢ; Gieseler, Entst. schr, Evv., p. 122 ff. ; Guer- 
ike, Gesammtgesch. N. Τὶ, p. 147, ff. ; cf. Beitr. Einl. N. Τὶ 1828, p. 47 f.; Hil- 
genfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 148 f.; Das Markus Ev., 108 ff; cf. 118; Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 290, anm. 1; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 32, anm. 5, 6; 
Klostermann, Das Markus Ev., p. 341 f. ; Horne, Tutrod. H. 8., 1869, iv. p. 434f; 
Liicke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p 499 ff. ; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Evy. ἃ. Markus, 
u. Luk. 6 διῇ, p. 3 ff., 10 ff, H’buch Matth., p. 35 ff. ; Reithmayr, Ein! can, 
Biicher N. B., 1852, p 381 ff. ; Steitz, Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 38 ff. ; Schenkel, Das 
Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 332 f.; U'hiersch, Versuch z. Herst. hist. Standp. 
ἃ. Krit. N. T., Schr. p. 179 ff., 193, 212 f., 340; cf, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., Ρ. 
105 ; Tholuck, Glaubw. d. ev. Gesch., pp. 239--267, 262 ff. ; T'ischendorf, Wann 
wurden, ἃ. 8s. w., p. 106; Weiss, Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 672 ff. ; Jahrb. ceutsche 
Theol., 1863. ii. p. 287 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 63 f.; Weisse, Die ev. 
Gesch., i. p. 2° ff., 56 ff. ; Evangelienfrage, p. 144 ff. ; Zahn, Theol. Stud, uw. 
Krit., 1866, p. 690 ff. ; cf. Hug, Εἴη]. N. T., ii, p. 11] ff. ; Wilcke, ‘Yradition 
und Mythe, 1837, p. 47 ff. 
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made during the actual preaching and lifetime of Peter, and that 
the latter part applies to our present Gospel, which he later 
remodelled inte its present shape.!’ This most unreasonable and 
arbitrary application of the words of Papias is denounced even 
by apologists.” 

“It has been well argued that the work here described as pro- 
duced by Mark in the character of ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου is much more 
one of the same family as the Clementine Homilies than of our 
Gospels? The work was no systematic narrative of the history 
of Jesus, nor report of his teaching, but the dogmatic preaching 
of the Apostle, illustratec . ‘ interspersed with passages from 
the discourses of Jesus or tac.s from his life Of this character 
seems actually to have been that ancient work “The Preaching 
of Peter” (Κήρυγμα Πέτρου), which was used by Heracleon® and by 
Clement® of Alexandria as an authentic canonical work,’ de- 
nounced by Origen® on account of the consideration in which it 
was held by many, but still quoted with respect by Gregory of 
Nazianzum.2 There can be no doubt that the Κήρυγμα ἹΤέτρου, 
although it failed to obtain a permanent place in the canon, was 
one of the most ancient works of the Christian Church, dating 
probably from the first century, from which indeed the Clemen- 
tine homilies themselves were produced,!°and, like the work 
described by Papias, it also was held to have been composed in 
Rome in connection with the preaching there of Peter and Paul.!! 
It must be noted, moreover, that Papias does not call the work 


ascribed to Mark a Gospel, but merely a record of the preaching 
of Peter. 


1H, A. W. Meyer, Komm. 2. Matt., 5 auff. p. 38 ff. ; Thiersch, Versuch, p. 
178 ff; Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 105; ef. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu. 
p. 332, 

* Bleek, Beitriige, p. 171. Bleek expresses much doubt as to the applicabil- 
ity of the account of Papias to our second Gospel, although we have classed him 
amongst those who adopt it. Cf. Einl. N. T., pp. 118, 120. 

ὃ Baur, Unters. tib. kan. Evv. p. 536; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 459 
ff. ; Credner, Kinl. N.T., i. p. 123; cf. Beitriige, i. p. 284 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. 
N. 1, ii. p, 821, Cf. Hilgenfeld, Das Markus Ev., p. 115. 

‘ Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 459 f. 

5 Origen, Comment. in Joan., xiii. 17. 

‘a ems i, 29, 8 182, vi. 5, 8. 39, 6, ὃ 48, 1 128; cf. Credner, Beitriige, ἡ, p. 
ὃ] ff. 

‘The work is generally quoted by the latter with the introduction ‘‘Pever in 
the preaching says:” Πέτρος ἐν τῷ unpvy mari λέγει, κιτ.λ. 

δ De Princip. Preef., 8. 

® Ep, xvi. (ad Cwsar., i.) ; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr, N,'™., i. p. 812 ; Oredner, 
Beitriige, i, p. 350; Schwegler, Das. nachap. Zeit., i, p. 54; Mayerhoff, Binl. 
petr. Schr. p. 304 ff. 

a Credner, Beitriige, i, p. 349 f.; @frdrer, Allg. K. G., 1841, i. p. 257 ff ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 30 ff.; Reuss, Gesch, N. T., p. 249 ff; ef. 
Mayerhof, Einl. ροῦν. Schr., p. 314 ff. 

1 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 360 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 31 f. ; 

Reuss, Gesch. N. Τὶ, Ρ. 250. 
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It is not necessary for us to account for the manner in which 
the woi': to which the Presbyter John referred disappeared, and 
the present Gospel according to Maik became substituted for it, 
The merely negative eviderce that our actual Gospel is not the 
work described by Papias is sufficient for our purpose. Any one 
acquainted with the thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, 
and with the literary history of the early Christian Church, will 
readily conceive the facility with which this can have been ac- 
complished. The great mass of intelligent critics are agreed that 
our Synoptic Gospels have assumed their present form only after 
repeated modifications by various editors of earlier evangelical 
works. These changes have not been effected without. traces 
being left by which the varicus materials may be separated and 
distinguished, but the more primitive Gospels have entirely dis- 
appeared, supplanted by the later and amplified versions. The 
critic, however, who distinguishes between the earlier and later 
matter is not bound to perform the now impossible feat of pro- 
ducing the originals, or accounting in any but a general way for 
the disappearance of the primitive Gospel. In our investigation 
it is still less necessary to attempt such an explanation, for if our 
present Gospel cannot be proved to be the very work referred to 
by the Presbyter John, as most certainly it cannot, the evidence 
of Papias becomes fatal to the claims of the second Canonical 
Gospel. 

Tischendorf asks: “ How then has neither Eusebius nor any 
other theologian of Christian antiquity thought that the expres- 
sions of Papias were in contradiction with the two Gospels (Mt. 
and Mk.)?”1 The absolute credulity with which those theolo- 
gians accepted any fiction, however childish, which had a pious 
tendency, and the frivolous character of the tradition of Papias to 
our Gospels anything but singular, and it, is only surprising to 
find their silent acquiescence elevated into an argument. We 
have already in the course of these pages seen something of the 
singularly credulous and uncritical character of the Fathers, and 
we cannot afford space to give instances of the absurdities with 
which their writings abound. No fable could be too gross, no in- 
vention too transparent, cor their unsuspicious acceptance, if it as- 
sumed a pious form or tended to edification. No period in the 
history of the world ever produced sé many spurious works as 
the first two or three centuries of our era. The name of every 
Apostle, or Christian teacher, not excepting that of the great 
Master himself, was freely attached to every description of rell- 
gious forgery. False gospels, epistles, acts, martyrologies, were 
unscrupulously circulated, and such pious falsification was not 


--. -- 





Δ Wann Wurden, u. 8. w., p. 107. 
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even intended or regarded as a crime, but perpetrated for the 
sake of edification. It was only slowly and after some centuries 
that many of these works, once, as we have seen, regarded with 

jous veneration, were excluded fromthe canon; and that genuine 
works shared this fate, whilst spurious ones usurped their places, 
is one of the surest results of criticism. The Fathers omitted to 
inquire critically when such investigation might have been of 
value, and mere tradition credulously accepted and transmitted is 
of no critical value.! | In an age when the multiplication of 
copies of any work was a slow process, and their dissemination a 
matter of difficulty and even danger, it is easy to understand with 
what facility the more complete and artistic Gospel could take 
the place of the Κήρυγμα Πέτρον as the work of Mark. 

The account given by Papias of the work ascribed to Matthew 
is as follows: “ Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
dialect, and every one interpreted them as he was able.”? Critics 
are divided in opinion as to whether this tradition was, like that 
regarding Mark, derived from the Presbyter John,> or is given 
merely on the authority of Papias himself Eusebius joins the 
account of Mark te that given by Matthew merely by the follow- 
ing words: “These facts Papias relates concerning Mark ; but 
regarding Matthew he has said as follows:”® Eusebius distinctly 
states that the account regarding Mark is derived from the Pres- 
byter, and the only reason for ascribing to him also that concern- 
ing Matthew is that it is not excluded by the phraseology of 
Eusebius, and the two passages being given by him consecutively 
—however ‘hey may have stood in the work of Papias—it is 
reasonable enough to suppose that the information was derived 
from the same source. The point is not of much importance, but 
itis clear that there is no absolute right to trace this statement 








1 Canon Westcott himself admits that ‘‘the proof of the Canon is rendered 
more difficult by the uncriticai character of the first two centuries.” He says : 
a spirit of the ancient world was essentially uncritical.” On the Canon, p. 


1$32, p. 14 ff. ; Thiersch, Versuch z. Herstell. Standp. d. Krit, N. T., 1845, p. 
IST f. ; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch,, i. p 30,; Westcott, On the Canon, p, 62. 

4 Cellérier, Introd. au. N. T., p. 233; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 214, anm. 1; 
ef. Das Markus Ky., p. 109, anm. 3; Die Evangelien, p. 119; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evy., p. 249; Hug, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 16; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Ev. 
Matth., 1864, Ρ. 4, anm.; J'holuck, Glaubwurd., evang. Gesch., 2 aufl. p. 239. 

ὁ Ταῦτα μὲν ἄρυν ἱστόρηται τῶ Tania περὶ τοῦ Μάρκου. Περὶ δὲ 
του Ματθαίου ταῦτ᾽ εἴρηται. Euseb., H. E., iii. 39. 
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to the Presbyter John, as there is in the case of the tradition about 
Mark. 

This passage has excited even more controversy than that re- 
garding Mark, and its interpretation and application are still 
keenly debated. The intricacy and difficulty of the questions 
which it raises are freely admitted by some of the most earnest 
defenders of the Canonical Gospels, but the problem, so far as our 
examination is concerned, can be solved without much trouble. 
The dilemma in which apologists find themselves when they at- 
tempt closely to apply the description of this work given by Pa- 
pias to our Canonical Gospel is the great difficulty which compli- 
cates the matter and prevents a clear and distinct solution of the 
question, We shall avoid minute discussion of details, contenting 
ourselves with the broader features of the argument, and seeking 
only to arrive at a just conclusion as to the bearing of the evi- 
dence of Papias upon the claim to authenticity of our Canonical 
Gospel. 

The first point which we have to consider is the nature of the 
work which is here described. Matthew is said to have composed 
the λόγια or Oracles, and ther’ can be little doubt from the title 
of his own book: “ Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles” (Λογίων 
κυριακῶν ἐξήγησις), that these oracles referred to by Papias were the 
Discourses of Jesus. Does the word λόγια, however, mean strictly 
Oracles or discourses alone, or does it include within its fair signi- 


‘fication also historical narrative? Were the “ λόγια ᾿᾿ here referred 
Ὕ 


to a simple collection of the discouvses of Jesus, or a complete 
Gospel like that in our Canon bearing the name of Matthew! 
That the direct and natural interpretation of the word is merely 
“ Discourses” is indirectly admitted, even by the most thorough 
apologists, when they confess the obscurity of the expression— 
obscurity, however, which simply appears to exist from the dif- 
ficulty of straining the word to make it apply to the Gospel. “In 
these sentences,” says Tischendorf, referring to the passage about 
Matthew, “there is much obscurity ; for instance, it is doubtfu 
whether we have rightly translated ‘Discourses of the Lord, ἢ 
and he can only extend the meaning to include historical narra- 
tive by leaving the real meaning of the word and interpreting it 
by supposed analogy. 

There can be no doubt that the direct meaning of the word 
λόγια anciently and at the time of Papias was simply : words or 
oracles of a sacred character, and however much the signification 
became afterwards extended, that it was not then at all applied 
to doings as well as sayings. There are many instances of this 





1 Wann wurden, ἃ, 5. w., p. 106 f. 
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original and limited signification in the New Testament,! and 
there is no linguistic precedent for straining the expression, used 
at that period, to mean anything beyond a collection of sayings 
of Jesus which were estimated as oracular or divine, nur is there 
any reason for thinking that τὰ λόγια was used in any other 
sense.2 It is argued, on the other hand, that in the preceding pas- 
sage upon Mark, ἃ more extended meaning of the word is indi- 
cated. The Presbyter John says that Mark,as the interpreter of 
Peter, wrote without order “ the things which were either said or 
done by Christ” (τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἢ λεχθέντα ἤ πραχθέντα), and then, 
apologizing for him, he goes on to say that Peter, whom he fol- 
lowed, adapted his teaching to the occasion, “and not as making 
a consecutive record of the discourses (λογίων) of the Lord.” Here, 
it is said, the word λογίων is used in reference both to sayings and 
doings, end therefore in the passage on Matthew τὰ λόγια must ποῦ 
be understood to mean only λεχθέντα, but also includes, as in the 
former case, the πραχθέντα. For these and similar reasons,—in very 
many cases largely influenced by the desire to see in these λόγια 
our actual Gospel according to Matthew—many critics have main- 
tained that τὰ λόγια in this place may be understood to include 
historical narrative as well as discourses. The arguments by 
which they arrive at this conclusicn, however, seem to us to be 
based upon thorough misconception of the direct meaning of the 
passage. Few or none of these critics would deny that the simple 
interpretation of τὰ λόγια at that period was oracular sayirgs or 








1 “Unto them were committed the oracles of God,” τὰ λόγια τοὺ Meov, Rom. 


. ii, 2 “The first principles of the oracles of God,” των λογίων τοὺ Θεοὺ, 


Heb. v. 12, ‘* Let him speak as the oracies of God,” ὡς λόγια Θεού, 1 Pet. iv. 
ll, Cf. Suicer, Thes. Eccles., ii. p. 247 f. 

2 Credner, Kinl. N. T., i. p. 91, p. 752; Bawmgarten-Crusius, Comm. iib. Matth. 
1844, p. 26 ἢ, ; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1849, p. 202; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evwv., 
p. 251 ff. ; Kdstlin, Urspr. der synopt. Evv, p. 56; Lachmann, Th. Studien u. Krit., 
1835, p. 577 ff. ; Mayer, Kr. ex H’buch Evang. ἃ. Matth., 11 f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. 
T., p. 175 ff.; N. Rev. de Théol., 1858, p. 46; Réviile, Etudes crit. sur ]'Ev. selon 
8, Matth., pp. 1-13; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 32; Schleiermacher, 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1832, ἃ, 735 ff. ; Scholten, Das iilt. Ev., p. 240 f.; Schenkel, 
Das Charakterb. Jesu, p. 338 ; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. kan. Evang., 1834, p, 
160 ἢ, ; Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, p. 68 f. ; Weisse, Evang. Gesch., 1 p, 34 ff. ; 
ek Chron, Synops. d. vier Evv., p. 300; Weiasdécker, Unters. tib. evang. 

esch., p. 32, 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 580 f. ; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 96 f. ; Davidson, 
Introd, N. T., i. p. 467 ; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. ἃ, Matth. Ev., p. 10 f. ; Zbrard, 
Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 767 f. ; Feilmoser, Finl. N. T., p. 76; Q@uericke, Ges- 
ammtgesch. N. T., p. 111; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119; Kern, Urspr. erst. 
Evang, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1834, 2, p. 8 ff. ; Kuhn. Leben Jesu, i. p. 18; Keim, Jesu 


v. Nazara, i. p. 56; Licke, Stud. u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff. ; Nicolas, Et. crit. N.'T., 


᾿ 119 £. ; Schott, Authen. ἃ, kan. Ev. n. Matth., benannt, 1837, p. 90 f. ; Thiersch, 
ersuch z, Herst. ἃ, Kr., &c., p. 186 ff; Die Kirche im apost. Zeit., p. 180 ff. ; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. W., p. 107; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 179, anm, 


b.; Westcott, On the Canon, Ῥ. 62, note 2, (He admits the difficulty, however, ) 
Zahn, Th. Stud, u. Krit., 1866, p- 694. 
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discourses.!. Papias shows his preference for discourses in the 
very title of his lost book, “ Exposition of the λογίων of the Lord,” 
and in the account which he gives of the works attributed to Mark 
and Matthew, the discourses evidently attracted his chief interest, 
Now, in the passage regarding Mark, instead of λογίων being made 
the equivalent of λεχθέντα and πραχθέντα, the very reverse is the fact, 
The Presbyter says Mark wrote what he remembered of the things 
which were said or done by Christ, although not in order, and he 
apologizes for his doing this on the ground that he had not him- 
self been a hearer of the Lord, but merely reported what he had 
heard from Peter, who adapted his teaching to the occasion, aad 
did not attempt to give a consecutive record of the discourses 
(λογίων) of the Lord. Mark, therefore, could not do so either. 
Matthew, on the contrary, he states, did compose the discourses 
(τὰ λόγια). There is an evident contrast made: Mark wrote 
ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πραχθέντα because he had not the means of writing the 
discourses, but Matthew composed the )sya.?_ Papias clearly dis- 
tinguishes the work of Mark, who had written reminiscences of 
what Jesus had said and done, from that of Matthew, who had 
made a collection of his discourses.* 

It is impossible upon any but arbitrary grounds, and from a 
foregone conclusion, to maintain that a work commencing with a 
detailed history of the birth and infancy of Jesus, his genealogy, 
and the preaching of John the Baptist, and concluding with an 
equally minute history of his betrayal, trial, crucitixion, and 
resurrection, and which relates all the miracles, and has for its 
evident aim throughout the demonstration that Messianic pro- 
phecy was fulfilled in Jesus could be entitled τὰ λόγια : the oracles 
or discourses of the Lord. For these and other reasons, some of 
which shali presently be referred to, the great majority of critics 
deny that the work described by Papias can be the same as the 
Gospel in our canon bearing the name of Matthew ;° whilst of 





1 Tischendorf himself in a note says: ‘‘ Rufinus translates the word λόγια ac- 
cording to the old linguistic usage by oracula. It isin the highest degree probable 
that in fact the book of Papias, »ecording to the Millenarian standing-point of the 
man, was dedicated specially to prophecies of the Lord. Christian linguistic usage, 
however, gave the word a wider signification, so that the sayings of the Lord and 
of the Apostles, even when they had not the particular character of prophecy, were 
so called, and Holy Scripture was designated θεῖα λόγια." Wann wurden, τ, 8, 
w., p. 102, note 1. 

2 Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 752. 

3 Scholten, Das. alt. Evang., p. 240. 

4 Weiss, Th. Studien u. Kerib 1861, p. 88. 7 

5 Bleek, Kinl.N.T., p. 97 ff.,p. 286 ff.; Beitrige, p.60 Ε΄; Baumgarten-Crusius, Com- 
ment. itb. Matth., 1844, p. 26£.; Oredner, Kinl. N. T., i. p. 91 ff, 203, 7525 Geo 
N. T. Kanons, p. 6; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 4821., 490 ἢν, ii, p. 55 Bich 
horn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 461 ff. ; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 201 ἢ, ; @frorer, 
Allg. K. G., i. p. 167 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 119 f. ; Holtzman, Die 
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those who admit that the (Aramaic) original of which Papias 
speaks may have been substantially similar to it in construction, 
very few affirm that the work did not receive much subsequent 
manipulation, addition, and alteration, not to speak here of trans- 
lation, before it assumed the form in which the Gospel now lies 
before us, and many of them altogether deny its actual apostolic 
origin. 

The next most important and obvious point is that the work 
described in this passage was written by Matthew in the Hebrew 
or Aramaic dialect, and each one who did not understand that 
dialect was obliged to translate as best he could. Our Gospel 
according to Matthew, however, is in Greek. Tischendorf, who 
is obliged to acknowledge the Greek originality of our actual 
Gospel, and that it is not a translation from another language, 
recognizes the inevitable dilemma in which this fact places apolo- 
gists, and has, with a few other critics, no better argument with 
which to meet it than the simple suggestion that Papias must 
have been mistaken in saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew.? 


synopt. Evv., p. 248 ff. ; Alener, De Authen, Ev. Matth., 1832 ; Kostlin, Urspr. 
synopt. Evv. p.465 ff., 130 ff.; Lachmann, De Ord. Narr.in Ev. Synopt. Th. Studien u, 
Krit , 1835, p. 577 ff. ; Meyer, Kr. ex H’buch Ev. Des. Matth., 5 aufl., p. 11 ff. ; 
Neander, Gesch. Pfianz. christl. Kirche, p. 464, anm. 2; Niemeyer, Recens, 
Schott’s Isagoge. Haller litt, Zeitung, 1832, Marz, No. 57, p. 454; Paulus, χορ, 
Conserv., i. p. 143; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 175 ff. ; N. Rev. De Théol., ii, 1858, 
ν. 46, p. 71; Réville, Et. crit. sur l’Kv. selon S. Matth., p. 53 ff, 336 ff. ; Rumpf, 
N, Rev, de Théol., v. 1867, p. 32, p. 360; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii’ ed., p. 411 
ff.; Schleiermacher, Th. Stud. u. Krit. 1832, p. 735 ff.; Schneckenburger, U rspr. 
erst, kan. Ev., 1834, p. 158 ff. ; Scherer, N. Rev. de Théol., viii. 1861, p. 205 ff ; 
Schenkel, Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 334 ff. ; Steitz, Th. Stud. αὶ Krit., 1868, p. 
68 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap, Zeitalter, i. pp. 243—259; Sieffert, Urspr. erst. 
Kan. Evang., 1832, p. 22 ff.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15 f. ; Das alt. Evange- 
lium, p. 240 ff., 246 ff. ; Das Ev. nach Johann., p. xxiii. f. ; 7'heile. Winer’s n. kr, 
Journal, 1824, i. p. 291; De Wette, ἘΠῚ]. N. T. p. 196 ff ; Weizsdcker, Unters, 
evang. Gesch., p. 29 ff. ; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. p. 34 ff. ; Evangelienfrage, 
p. 78, 141 ff. ; Weiss, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, p. 88 ff.; Jahrb. deutsche Theol., 
1864, i. p. 49 ff., iii. p. 287 ff. ; Wieseler, Chronol. Synops, ἃ, 4 Evv., 1843, p. 300, 
305, anm. 1; Wilke, Die Urevangelist, 1838, p. 691 f; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, 
p. 6 ff. ; Gratz, N. Versuch Entst. ἃ. 3 erst. Evv. zu erkliren, 1812. 

_) Anger, Ratio qua loci Vet. Test. in Evang. Matth. laudatur, &c., 1862, part 
li. p. 8; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 580 ff. ; Bengel, Gnomon Ν, T., 1742, p. 1 
ἢ; Delitzsch, Entst, Matth. Evang., p. 10 ff. ; Hbrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., 
p. 766 ff. ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., p. 76; Frommann, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1840, p. 
912 ff. ; Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evv., p. 121 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. 
N.T., p. 111 ff. ; Harless, Lucubr. Evang. can. spect., pars 1, 1841, p. 4 ff. ; 
Horne, Introd. H, S., 1869, iv. p. 420; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 56; Kern, 
Tiib. Zeitschr, f. Th., 1834, 2, p. 8 ff.; Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i. p. 18; Kirchhofer, 
Quellensamml. , p. 38, anm. 6; J. P. Lange, Bibelwerk, N. T., i.; Das Ev. n. 
Matth,, p. 3; Liicke, Th. Stud. und Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff. ; Luthardt, De Com- 
pe Ev. Matth., 1861, p. 5; Nicholas, Et. cr. N. T., p. 119 ff. ; Neudecker, Eirl. 
Ἀν T., p. 102 anm. ; Olshausen, Apost. Ev. Matth. origo defenditur, 1835 ; V'ischen- 
dof, Wann wurden, u. s. w., Ὁ. 106 ff.; Thiersch, Versuch, p. 186 ff., 222 ff., 348; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62; Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 690 ff. 

® Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. 85. w., p. 107 f.; cf. Bleek, Beitrige, i. p. 62; 
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Just as much of the testimony as is convenient or favourable js 
eagerly claimed by such apologists, and the rest, which destroys 
its applicability to our Gospel, is set aside as a mistake. Tischen- 
dorf perceives the difficulty, but not having arguments to meet 
it, he takes refuge in feeling. “In this,” he says, “ there lies be- 
fore us one of the most complicated questions, whose detailed 
treatment would here not be in place. For our part, we are fully 
at rest concerning it, in the conviction that the assumption by 
Papias of a Hebrew original text of Matthew, which aleady in 
his time cannot have been limited to himself and was soon re- 
peated by other men, arises only from a misunderstanding.! Itis 
difficult to comprehend why it should be considered out of place 
in a work specially written to establish the authenticity of the 
Gospels to discuss fully so vital a point, and its wilful and de- 
liberate evasion in such a manner alone can be deemed out of 
place on such an occasion.” 

We may here briefly remark that Tischendorf and others® :0- 
peat with approval the disparaging expressions against Papias 
which Eusebius, for dogmatic reasons, did not scruple to use, and 
in this way they seek somewhat to depreciate his testimony, or at 
least indirectly to warrant their free handling of it. It is true 
that Eusebius says that Papias was a man of very limited com- 
prehension ὁ (σφόδρα yap τοι σμικρὸς dv τὸν νοῦν), but this is acknow- 
ledged to be on account of his Millenarian opinions,’ to which 
Eusebius was vehemently opposed. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the Chiliastic passage from Papias quoted by Iren- 
ἔθ, and in which he certainly saw nothing foolish, is given on 





Einl. N. T., p. 112; Cellérier, Introd, au N. T., p. 233 ff.,-p. 256; Aug, inl. N. 
T., ii. p. 16 ff., p. 51. 

1 Wanu wurden, τι. s. w., p. 107 f. 

2 Canon Westcott evades the whole difficulty by not referring to it at all, and 
indeed on all the other points which are inconvenient in the evidence of Papias 
regarding Matthew’s work he preserves complete silence, and assumes without a 
hint of doubt or uncertainty the orthodox conclusions. On the Canon, pp. 59-62. 

3 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., pp. 106-111; Cellérier, Introd. au N.T., 
1823, p. 233; Guericke, Gesammtgesch., N. T., p. 111, anm. 2; Hug, Einl. N. T., 
ii. p. 14 f. 

ἔῃ. E., iii. 39. The passage (iii. 36) in which, on the contrary, Papias is coiled 
“ἐξα man in all respects most learned” (ἀνὴρ ta πάντα ὅτι μαάλιότα λυγι- 
ὠτατος) is doubtful, as it is not found in the St. Petersburg Syriac edition, nor 
in several other old Greek MSS.; but treated even as an ancient note by some 110 
acquainted with the writings of Bapias it may be mentioned here. 

5 Oredner, Einl. N. T., 1. p. 90; Delitzsch, Unters. Entst. Matth. Ev., p. 8; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i, p. 466; Hbrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., Ρ. 783 ; 
Gieseler, Versuch Entst. schr. Evv., p. 122 f.; Holtzmann, Die synopt. .vv., Ρ' 
264; Kern, Tiibing. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1834, 2, p. 13; Kirchhofer, Quellensamnl., 
p. 29, anm. 1; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch Matth., p. 5; Michaelis, Ein). N. T., tip. 
952 ff.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 190, anm.; Reithmayr, ἘΠῚ]. N. T., 185? p. 
360, anm. 1; Réville, Et. sur l’Ev. selon 8. Matth.; Scholten, Das alt. Evé. _., ν' 
241, 
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the authority of the Presbyter John, to whom, and not to Papias, 
any criticism upon it must be referred. If the passage be not of 
a very elevated character, it is quite in the spirit of that age. The 
main point, however, is that in regard to the testimony of Papias 
we have little to do with his general ability, for all that was re- 
quisite was the power to see, hear, and accurately state very sim- 
ple facts. He repeats what is told him by the Presbyter, and in 
uch matters we presume that the Bishop of Hierapolis must be 
admitted to have been competent.! 

There is no point, however, on which the testimony of the Fa- 
thers is more invariable and complete than that the work of Mat- 
thew was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. ‘The first mention of 
any work ascribed to Matthew occurs in the account communi- 
‘ated by Papias, in which, as we have seen, it is distinctly said 
that Matthew wrote “in the Hebrew dialect.’ Irenzeus, the next 
writer whe refers to the point, says: “ Matthew also produced a 
written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own dialect ;” and 
that he did not derive his information solely from Papias may be 
inferred froma his going or to state the epoch of Matthew’s writ- 
ings: “when Peter and Paul weve preaching and founding the 
Church in Rome.”? The evidence furnished by Pantzenus is cer- 
tainly independent of Papias. Eusebius states with regard to 
him: “Of these Pantzenus is said to have been one, and to have 
penetrated as far as India (Southern Arabia), where it is reported 
that he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which had been 
delivered before his arrival to some who had the knowledge of 
Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, as it is said, 
had preached, and left them that writing of Matthew in Hebrew 
letters” (αὐτοῖς te Ἑβραίων γράμμασι τὴν τοῦ Ματθαίου καταλεῖψαι 
γραφὴν). Jerome gives a still more circumstantial account of 
this. “Panteenus found that Bartholomew, one °f the twelve 
Apostles, had there (in India) preached the adve.. of our Lord 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel of Mattbew, which was 
written in Hebrew letters (quod Hebraicis literis scriptum), and 
which on returning to Alexandria he brought with him.”* It is 
quite clear that this was no version specially made by Bartholo- 
ew, for had he translated the Gospel according to Matthew 
from the Greek, for the use of persons in Arabia, he certainly 








‘ets ee Einl,, N. T., i. p. 504 f.; Kern, Tiibing. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 
, 2, p. 13 f. 

20 μὲν δὴ Ματθαῖος ἐν τοῖς Ἑβραίοις τῇ ἰδίᾳ αὐτῶν διαλέκτῳ καὶ 
γραφὴν ἐξήνεγκεν εἰ αἀγγελίου, τοῦ Πέτρου κἀὶ τοῦ Πω. lov ἐν Ῥώμῃ 


εἰ αγγ ελιζομένων καὶ θεμελιοίντων τὴν éxxAnoiav. Ady. Hett., iii, 1, 31; 
Euseb., H. ἢ, ν. 8. ᾿ ᾿ 


3 Huseb., H. E., v. 10. 
4. De Vir, 1ll., 36. 
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would not have done so into Hebrew.’ Origen, according to Euse- Ὶ thew 
bius, “following the ecelesiastical canon,” states what he has un- q sing 
derstood from tradition (ἐν παραδόσει) of the Gospels, and says: | oe 
“The first written was that according to Matthew once a publi- S  ΑἸϊοδη 
can, but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it | Chris 
to the Jewish believers, composed in the Hebrew language.” ? | those 
Eusebius in another place makes a similar statement in his own after 
name: “ Matthew having first preached to the Hebrews when he τς Itwa 
was aboui: to go also to others, delivered to them his Gospel writ- ΣΝ that 
ten in their native language, and thus compensated those from » Jame 
whom he was departing for the want of his presence by the writ- ἢ Th 
ing.”® Cyril of. Jerusalem says: “Matthew, who wrote the Gos- |  Adyua) 
pel, wrote it in the Hebrew language.”* Epipharius, referring to » — been 
the fact that the Nazarenes called the only Gospe) which they F  ascou 
recognized the “Gospel according te the Hebrews,” continues: mm @€= by en 
“ As in very truth we can affirm that Matthew alone in the New 4 one a 
Testament set forth and proclaimed the Gospel in the Hebrew best | 
language and in Hebrew vharacters;”° and elsewhere he states - 4 Other 
that “ Matthew wrote the Gospel in Hebrew.”® The same tradi- | whieh 
tion is repeated by Chrysostom,’ Augustine,’ and others. ΝΠ  λἰἰλη5: 
Whilst the testimony of the Fathers was thus unanimous as to me the st 
the fact that the Gospel ascribed to Matthew was originally writ- τς ὧρμηνει 
ton in Hebrew, no question ever seems to have arisen in their | that t 
minds as to the character of the Greek version ; much less was = “ons 
any examination made with the view of testing the accuracy of the pl 
the translation. “Such inquiries were not in the spirit of Chris- ΕΓ tun, e 
tian learned men generally of that time,’® as Tischendorf remarks (lage, 
in connection with the belief current in the early Church, and ; self on 
afterwards shared by Jercme, that the Gospel -according to the Presb 
Hetrews ‘vas the original of the Greek Gospel according to Mat- 
= : mite — wl 1 Matt 
1 Daviuson, tutrod. N. T., i. p. 469 f. , ᾿ mex 
,2apaitov μὲν γέγραπται τὸ κατὰ τὸν ποτὲ τελώνην, ὕστερον δὲ 17 Hien 
anocrodov Ἰηδου Xpi6trov Marbatov, ἐκδεδωκότα αὐτὸ τοῖς ἀπὸ ach’ 
ge aaa MGT EVOAGL, γράμμασιν Ἑ βραϊκοῖς συντεταγμένον. Euseb., q a 
. ”y vi. 25. » n 4 Tom ἢ 
& Ματθαῖος μὲν γὰρ πρότερον Ἑ βραίοις κηρύξας, ἧς ἤμελλεν καὶ ἐφ' a ees q 
ἑτέρους ἰέναι, πατρίῳ γλώττῃ γραφῇ παραδοὺς Te (ar) αὐτὸν evay- : ‘Thi 
γέλιον, τὸ Asinuy τῇ αὐτου παρουσίᾳ τούτοις « wy ἐστέλλετο, διὰ - 18) ἢ 
ΜΗ ἀπεπλήρου. Euseb., H. E., iii. 24. . ; τ : ἣν Ἢ 
, Ματθαῖος οἱ γράψας τὸ ευαγγέλιον, " Ἑβραΐδι γλωσόῃ τοῦτο ; dale 
éypawev. Catech., 14. : tn a 6 Τὴ 
δ ὡς τὰ ἀληθῇ ἐστιν εἰπεῖν ὅτι Ματθαῖος μόνος Ἑ βραϊότὶ nai Ἑβρα- 469 ue 
ἱκοῖς γράμμασιν ἐν τῇ παινῇ διαθήκῃ ἐποιήσατο τὴν του evayy édiov : Υ as 
ἔκθεσί" te καὶ κήρυγμα. Her., xxx. 3; ed. Petav., p. 127. nf 178 "Ὁ 
σις φῳΜατθαῖος Ἑ βραϊκοῖς γράμμασι γράφει τὸ evuyy ἕλιον, ut A. τ Ων 
Heer,, li. 57 ed. Pet., p. 426. ot ou 
7 Hom. in Matth., i. ν aces 
8 De Consensu Evang,, i. ¥. ; Jahrb, 1 


Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ, 8. w., p. 108. 
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thew. The first who directly refers to the point, frankly confes- 
sing the total ignoraaze which generally prevailed, was Jerome. 
He states: “ Matthew, who was alse called Levi, who from a pub- 
lican became an Apostle, was the first who wrote a Gospel of 
Christ in Judea in Hebrew language and letters, on account of 
those from amongst the circumcision who had believed ; but who 
afterwards translated it into Greek is not sufficiently certain.” 4 
It was only at a much later period, when doubt began to arise, 
that the translation was wildly ascribed to the Apostles John, 
James, and others.” 

The expression in Papias that ‘‘ everyone interpreted them (the 
λόγια) as he was able” (ἡρμήνευσε δ᾽ αὐτὰ ws ἦν δυνατὸς ἑκαστος) has 
been variously interpreted by different critics, like the rest of the 
account. Schleiermacher explained the ἡρμήνευσε as translation 
by enlargement : Matthew merely coliected the λόγια, and every- 
one added the explanatory circumstances of time and occasion as 
best he could.’ This view, however, has not been largely adopted. 
Others consider that the expression refers to the interpretation 
which was given on reading it at the public meetings of Chris- 
tians for worship,‘ but there can be no doubt that, coming after 
the statement that the work was written ia the Hebrew dialect, 
ἑρμηνεύειν can only mean simple translation.® Some maintain 
that the passage infers the existence of many written translations, 
amongst which very probably was ours ;° whilst others affirm that 
the phrase merely signifies that as therc was no recognized transla- 
tion, each one who had. but an imperfect kuowledge of the lang- 
uage, yet wished to read the work, translated the Hebrew for him- 
self orally as best he could.” Some consider that Papias or the 
Presbyter use the verb in the past tense, ἡρμήνευσε, as contrasting 











1Mattheus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judea, propter eos 
qui ex circumcisione credideraut, evangelium Christi Hebraicis litteris verbisque 
composuit; quod quis postca in Gracum transtulerit, non satis certum est. 
Hieron., De Vir. Ill, 3. 

2C£. Theophycact., Com. in Matth. Proem.; Aucter Synops. Script. Sacr.; Athan- 
asius, Opp. Paris., ii, p. 155; Evang. sec. Matth. ed. Matthei, p. 10; Scholz, 
N. T. Grece., i. p. xxx., p. 107; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 72 f. 

3 Tu. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 f. 

; sete creel, u.s. w., p. 193, 222 Ε΄, 348; Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalt. , 
p. 18) ff 


is Baur, Krit. Unters. kan. Evv., p. 581; Liicke, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1833, p. 


ὃ Litete, Th. Stud, u. Krit., 1833, p. 499 ff. ; Davidson, Introd, N. T., i. pp. 
468, 491 ; Weizsdicker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 31; Bleek, Beitriige, p. 60; Einl. 
δα Ρ. 95; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202; Michaelis Eial. N. T., 

788, ii, p. 952. 

7 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 785, anm, 6; Feilmoser, Einl, N. T., p. 
42f.; Weisse, Die evang. (fesch., p. 36 f.; Schott, Authen. kan, Ev. ἃ. Matth. 
bennant, 1837, p. 86 f., cf. 93; Siefert, Urspr. erst. kan, Ev. p. 20f.; οἱ, Hwald, 
Jahrb, bibl. Wiss, 1849, p. 202, ᾿ : 
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the time when it was necessary for each to interpret as best he 
could with the period when, from the existence of a recognized 
translation, it was no longer necessary for them to do so; 1 whilst 
others deny that any written translation of an authentic charac- 
ter was known to Papias at all? Now the words in Papias are 
simply : “ Matthew composed the λόγια in the Hebrew dialect,’ 
and everyone interpreted them as he was abie.” The statement 
is perfectly simple and direct, and it is at least quite clear that it 
conveys the fact that translation was requisite, and as each one 
translated “as he was able,” that no recognized translation exis- 
ted to which all might have recourse. There is absolutely not a 
syllable which warrants the conclusion that Papias was acyuainted 
with an authentic Greek version, although it is possible that he 
may have known of the existence of some Greek translations of 
no authority. The words used, however, imply that, if he did, 
he had no respect for any of them. 

Thus the account of Papias, supported by the perfectly unani- 
mous testimony of the Fathers, deviares that the work composed 
by Matthew was written in the Hebrew or Aramaic dialect. The 
only evidence which asserts that Matthew wrote any werk at all, 
therefore, equally asserts that he wrote it in Hebrew. It is 
quite impossible to separate the statement of the authorship from 
the language. The two points are so indissolubly united that 
they stand or fall together. If it be denied that Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew, it cannot be asserted that he wrote at all. Τὺ is there- 
fore perzectly certain from this testimony that Matthew cannot be 
declared the direct author of the Greek canonical Gospel bearing 
his name. At the very best it can only be a translation, by an 
unknown hand, of a work the original of which was early lost. 
None of the Fathers ever ventured a conjecture as to how, when, 
or by whom the translation was effected. Jerome explicit!y states 
that: the translator of the work was unknown. The deduction is 
clear: our Greek Gospel, in so far as it is assoviated with Mat- 
thew at all, cannot at the utmost be more than a translation, but 
as the work of an unknown translator, there cannot, in the ab- 


1 Ebrard, Wiss, kr. evang. Gesch., p. 785, anm. 6, ρ, 786 ἢ, anm. 8; [Vestcoit, 
On the Canon, p. 62; Delitzsch, Extst. ἃ, Matth. Ἐν.» p. 11. 

2 Baur, Unters, kan. Ev. p. 582; Bleek, Beitriige, p. 60 ; Credner, Kinl. N. T.,i. 
p: 91; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 15; Reuss, Gesch. N. '[. p. 175 ff. ; Holtz 
mann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 265; Schutt, Authen, ἃ. kan. Hv. ἢ. Matth. benannt, p. 
87; cf. Sieffert, Urspr. erst. kan. Ev., p. 31 f., p. 20 ff; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. 
Wiss. 1849, p. 202. 

3 In connection with this it may be of interest to remember that, in the account 
of his conversion and the vision which he saw on his way to Damascus which Paul 
gives to King Agr.ppa in the Acts of the Apostles, he states that Jesus spoke to 
him ‘‘in the Hebrew dialect” (Ἑ βραιδι διαλέκτῳ), Acts xxxvi. 14. 

4 Hwald, Jabrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 202. 
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sence of the original, or even of testimony of its accuracy, be any 
assurance that the translation faithfully renders the work of 
Matthew, or accurately conveys the sense of the original. ΑἹ] its 
Apostolical authority is gone. Even Michaelis long ago recog- 
nized this: “If the original text of Matthew be lost, and we 
have nothing but a Greek translation: then, frankly, we cannot 
ascribe any divine inspiration to the words: yea, it is possible 
that in various places the true meaning of the Apostle has been 
missed by the translator.”"! This was felt and argued by the 
Manicheans in the fourth century,” and by the Anabaptists at the 
time of the Reformation. A wide argument might be opened out 
as to the dependence of the other two Gospels on this u.authen- 
ticated work. 

The dilemma, however, is not yet complete. It was early re- 
marked that our first Canonical Gospel bore no real marks of 
bing a translation at all, but is evidently an original independent 
Greek work. Even men like Erasmus, Calvin, Cajetan, and 
(Ecolampadius, began to deny the statement that our Gospels 
showed any traces of Hebrew origin, and tke researches of later 
scholars have so fully confirmed their doubts that few now main- 
tain the primitive belief in a translation. We do not propose 
here to enter fully into this argument. It is sufficient to say 
that the great majority of competent critics declare that our first 
Canonical Gospel is no translation, but an original Greek text ; ¢ 


1 inl. N. T., ii, p. 997, cf. p. 1003. 

2 Augustin., Contra Faust., 32, 2; 33, 3. 

3 Sixtus Senensis, Bibl. Sancta, vii, 2, p. 924. 

4 Alber, Hermeneut. Novi Test., i. p. 239 ff. ; Alford, Nov. Test. Gr., 1868, 
Proleg. i. p. 29; Anger, Ratio qua loci V. T. in Ev. Matt. laudantur, 1861; Bleek, 
Einl, N.T., p. 286 ff., p. 106 tf. ; Beitriige, p. 62 ff. ; Baumgarten-Crusius, Com- 
ment. Ev, ἃ, Matth., 1844, p. 23; Basnage, Anral. Ad. A. c. 64, p. 729; Bezna, 
Adnot. Maj. N. T. ; Buslav, Dissert. de lingua orig. Evang., sec, Matth., 1826, 
8; Calvin, Comment. in N. T. ; Cellérier, Introd. au N. T., p. 256; Clericus, Diss. 
in quat. Evang., § 1; Cajetan, Comment. in quat. Evang, ; Credzer, Einl. N. T., 
1. p. 92 ff. ; Delitzsch, Unters. iib, Entst. ἃ. Matth. Ev., p. 12 ff, 111 f.; Hras- 
mus, Ad, Matth., ~iii, Schol. ad Hieron. Catal. a Τὰ ΠΑΝ v. ; Ewald, Jahrb, 
bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 210; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca ed. Harless, iv. 4,7, p. 700 ff. ; 
Placeius, N. T. ex vers, ἢ, Erasmi emend. &c., 1570, p. 1 ff. ; (cf. Weadesbar 
Einl. N. T., p. 195, anm. 1) ; Fritzsche, Evang. Matthei recens. 1826, p. xviii. ff. ; 
Gerhard, Annot. posth, in Ev, Matth., 1650, p. 33 ff. ; Grawitz, Sur la langue orig. 
de l'Ev. de St, Matth., 1827 ; Grotius, Annotat. ad Matth., i. 1 ; Harless, Lucubr. 
Evang, can. spect., pars. i., 1841; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 115 ff. ; Holt.- 
mann, Dic synopt. Ev., p. 264 ff. ; Heydenreich, in Winer’s Kr. Journal, iii. 1825, 
p. 129 ff., 385 ff. ; Hug, Hinl, N. T., ii. p. 52 ff. ; Heidegger, Enchiridion, 1681, p. 
105 ff. ; Hofmann, Ad. Pritii Introd. iu Lect. N. T., 1764, p. 307 ff. ; Jortin, Re- 
marks on Kecl. Hist., 2d. ed. i. p. 309 f. ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu vy. Nazara, i, p. 5¢ 
fi. ; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 43; Koechcr, Analecta philol. et exeg. &c., 
1766; Kuhn, Das Leben Jesu, i. ; Lardner, Supplt. to Credibility, &&., Works, vi. 
bp. 46—65 ; Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. ad Matth., i. 23; Works, xi, p. 21 ff. ; Zes- 
sing, Theolog. Nachlass, pp. 45—72; Vermischte Schr., vi. p. 50; Masch, Grund- 
Sprache ἃ, Ev, Matth., 1755-8; Majus, Exam. Hist. Crit. ‘Cextus N. T, 1694, ch. 
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whilst of those who consider that they find traces of translation 
and of Hebrew origin, some barely deny the independent origin- 
ality of the Greek Gospel, and few assert more than substantial 
agreement with the original, with more or less variation and ad- 
dition often of a very decided character.1 The case, therefore, 
stands thus: The whole of the evidence which warrants our be- 
lieving that Matthew wrote any work at cll, distinctly, invariably, 
and emphatically asserts that he wrote that work in Hebrew or 
Aramaic ; a Greek Gospel, therefore, as connected with Matthew, 
can only be a translation by an unknown hand, whose accuracy 
we have not, and never have had, the means of verifying. Our 
Greek Gospel, however, being an independent original Greek text, 
there is no ground whatever for ascribing it to Matthew at all, 
the whole evidence of antiquity being emphatically opposed, and 
even the Gospel itself laying no claim, to such authorship. 





v. vi. ; Moldenhawer, Introd. ad. Libr. Canon., p. 247 ff. ; Meudecker, Kinl. N, 
T., p. 200 ff. ; Paulus, Introd. in.N. T. Cap. Select., 1799, p. 279; Theol. exeg. 
Conservatorium, 1822, i. p. 159 ff. ; Exeg. H’buch, i. 1, p. 36 f.: Pritius, Toten 
in Lect. N. T., 1764; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 189 ff. ; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 
1851, p. 536 ff. ; Rumpeus, Com. Crit. in N. T., p. 81 ff. ; Schott, Isagoge, p. 68 
ff. ; Authent, ἃ. kan. Ev. n. Matth. benannt, p. 83 ff., 105 ff. ; Schubert, Diss. 
ua in Serm, qua Ev. Matth. conscript. fuerit inquiritur, 1810; C. 2. Schmidt, 
ist. Antiq. et vindicatio Canonis, 1775, p. 435 ff. ; Schroeder, De lingua Matth. 
Authen,, 1701; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 249 f.: Steitz, Th. Stud. αν, Krit,, 
1868, p. 85f2. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. 5. w., p. 107 ff.; Theile, in Winer’s 
N. Kr. Journal, 1824, i. p. 198 ff. ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 6 ff. ; Viser, Herm. 
Sacr. N. T., pars ii. p. 344 ff. ; Vogel, Entst. drei erst. Evv. Gabler’s Journal f. 
auserl, Theol. Lit., 1804, i. 1; De Wette, Einl. N.T., p. 196 ff.; Weizstcker, Un- 
ters. iib, evany, Gesch., p. 31; Weiss, Th. Stud. ἃ, Krit., 1861, p. 86 ff. ; Wilke, 
Der Urevangelist, 1838, p. 691 f., et passim; Wilcke, Tradition und Mythe, p. 
34 ff. ; Wetstein, Nov. Test. Gr., i, p. 224, We do not pretend to give complete 
lists, ᾿ 
1 Baur, Unters, iib. kan. Ενν., p. 580 ff. (a translation which by alterations 
and additions has more and more lost its original character) ; Bertholdt, Hinl, A. 
und N, T., 1813, iii. p. 1114 ff., 1175 ff., 1267 ff.; Bolten, Bericht d. Matth. v. 
Jesu der Messia, 1792-8 Vorrede ; Corrodi, Beieucht. ἃ. Gesch, ἃ, Bibel-Kanons, 
ii, p. 149 ff.; Eckermann, Erklir. all. dunk!, Stellen N. T., i, p. xi. ; Hichhorn, 
ἘΠῚ]. N. T., i. p. 502 ff.; Hbrard, Wiss. kr. evang. Gesch., p. 780 ff. ; Fischer, 
Einl, in ἃ, Dogm. ἃ. evang.-luth, Kirche, 1828, p. 115 ff. ; Feilmoser, hinl. N. Ἐν, 
2 ausg. p. 38 ff. ; Gieseler, Versiich Entst, schr. Evv., p. 120 ff. ; Gratz, N. Ver- 
such Entet, 3 erst. Evy. zu erkliren, 1812; Hanlein, H’buck Einl. N.T., iti, p. 30, 
75 ff.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 6; Kern, Tiibing. Zeitschr. f.Theol., 
1834, 2, p. 14 ff., 43 ff., 122 ff.; cf. 1838, 2, p. 14 f. ; Klener, Recent. de Authen- 
tia Ev. Math, quest. recensentur, &c., 1852: Kuinoel, Comm. N. T., 1807, 1, 
xvi.; Luthardt, De Compos. ev. Matth., 1861 ; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch ἄρ. ἃ, Ev. 
des Matth., 5te aufl. p. 4 ff. ; Michaelis, Finl. N. T., ii. p. 946 ff. ; Niemeyer, 
Allg. Litteraturzeit., 1832, No. 37; Osiander, Tito. Zeitschr., 1836, 4, p. 7765 
Reithmayr, Kinl. N.'T., 1852, p. 346 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst. can. Ev., 
1834, p. 105 ff., 171; Schulz, Beitriiye z, Lehre, v. heil. Abendmahl, 1 ausg. p. 
302 ff. ; Schulthess, Rosenmiiller’s Repert., 1824, ii, p. 172 f. ; Schwegler, Das 
fiachap. Zeit., i. p. 241 ff.; Semler, Uebersetz. v. Townson's Abh. iib. +E 
1783, i. p. 146 ff. ; J. 1. O. Schmidt, In Henke’s Magazin, 1795, iv. p. 576; Bint, 
N. T., i. p. 60ff.; Simon, Hist., crit. du N, T., p 47 ff.; Storr, Zweck ἀ, evang. 
Gesch. u. Br, Johannis, p. 360 f.; T'regelles, Orig. language St. Matth. Gospe 
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One or other of these alternatives must be adopted for our first. 
Gospel, and either is absolutely fatal to its direct Apostolic origin. 
Neither as a translation from the Hebrew nor as an original 
Greek text can it claim Apostolic authority. This has been so. 
well τι cognized, if not admitted, that some writers, with greater 
zeal than discretion, have devised fanciful theories te obviate the 
difficulty. These maintain that Matthew himself wrote both 
in Hebrew and in Greek,! or at least that the translation was 
made during his own lifetime and under his own eye,” and so on. 
There is not, however, a particle of evidence for any of these as-- 
sertions, which are merely the arbitrary and groundless conjectures. 
of embarrassed apologists. 

It is manifest that upon this evidence both those who assert 
the Hebrew original of Matthew’s work and those who maintain 
that, our Gospel is not a translation but an oviginal Greek com- 
position, should logically deny the apostulicity of our actual Gos- 
pel. We need not say that this is not done, and that for dogma- 
ticand other foregcne conclusions many profess belief in the 
Apostolic authorship of the Gospel, although in doing so they 
wifulty ignore the facts, and in many cases merely claim a sub- 
stantial but not absolute Apostolic erigin for the work.? A much 


1850. Note to Horne’s Introd. to H. S., 12th ed., iv. p. 420; T'hiess, N. Καὶ εἰῦς; 
Comment. N. T., i, Hinl. p. 18 ff.; Venturini, Gesch. ἃ. Urchristenthums, ii. 
8, 41, 51; Weisse, Die evang. Gesch., i. Ὁ. 45 ff. ; Weber, Beitriige z. Gesch. N. Τὶ 
Kanons, 1791, p. 21 ff.; Versuch einer Beleucht. ἃ, Gesch. ἃ. Bibel. Kanons, 1792, 
il, p. 150 fi.; Westcott Introd. to Study of the Gospels, 1872, p. 223 f. note 2 ; 
Zain, Th. Stud, u. Krit., 1866, p. 693 ff. 

1 Bengel, Gnomon N. T., 1742, p. 3; Benson, Hist. of First Planting of Christ. 
Religion, 1, p. 257 ; Guericke, Beitrage, 1828, p. 36 ff.; Einl. N, T., 2 aufl. p. 115 ; 
Gesammt. Gesch. N. T., p. 114 ff; Horne, Introd. to H. S., 1869, iv. p. 420; 
Lange, Das Ev. Matth., p. 3; Bibelwerk, 1868, i. ; Olshausen, Echtheit d. 4 kan. 
Evy,, 1823, p. 18 ff. ; Apost. Ev. Matth. origo def., 1835; Sixtus Sen., Biblioth. 
Sanct., vii. p. 582; U'hiersch, Versuch, τι. 8. w., p. 190 ff., 348 ff.; Zownson, Works, 
Lp. yr Schwarz, Soleecismi Discip. J. C., 1730; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, 
ii, p. 665. 

Cf. Manan, Hist. of Christianity, 1867, i. p. 3861; cf. p. 422. 

2 Ebrard, Wiss. krit. evang. Gesch., p. 786 ; Orelli conjectures that two disci- 
~ of Matthew wrote the Gospel, the one in Aramaic, the other in Greek. So- 
ecta Patr. Eccles. Capita, p. 10. 2 

ὃ Aiford, Greek Test., 1868, Proleg. i. p. 24 ; Bengel, Archiv ἢ, Theol., vi. 1824, 
p. 572; Gnomon N, 'T., 1742, p. 3; Benson, Hist. First Planting of Chr. Religion, 
\. p, 257 ; Delitzsch, Entst. ἃ, Matth. Evang., p. 110, cf. p. 7 f.; Ebrard, Wiss. 
knit. evang. Gesch., p. 787 ff.; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., 2ausg. p. 71 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
Proteg. in Matth., 1826, ἃ, 18 ff.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 120 ff. ; 
uericke, Beitrige, pp. 23—36 ; Einl. N. Τ᾿, p. 115; Gesammtgesch, p. 199 ff. ; 
Gerhard, Annot. posth. in Evang. Matth., p. 88 ; Heydenreich, Winer’s Kr. Jour- 
nal, iii., 1825, p, 129 ff., p. 385 ff.; Zeitschr. Predegerwiss. vy. Heyden u. Huffel, 
1828, p. ‘0 ff.; Hegstenberg, Evang. Kirchenzeitung, 1858, p. 627 ff.; Heidegger, 
Enchiridion, p. 707 ; Horne, Introd. to H. 8., iv. p. 421 ; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1847, 
μ Ρ. 4 δ΄, 90 ff, 111 ἔν; Kern, Tiibinger Zeitschr. f. Theol., 18.., 2, p. 122 f.; οὗ, 
ἢν. Κίνολμιρρεν, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 6; Lange, Bibelwerk N. T.,i., Ev. ih 
atth., p. 2 ff.; Olshausen, Apost. Ev. Matth. origo def,, 1835 ; Bibl. Commentar.. 
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greater number of the most able and learned critics, however, 
both from external and internal evidence deny the Apostolic 
origin of our first Canonical Gospel. 

There is another fact to which we may briefly refer, which 
from another side shows that the work of Matthew with which 
Papias was acquainted was different from our Gospel. In a 
fragment from the fourth book of his lost work which is pre- 








1830, p. 11 f.; Reithmayr, Hinl. N. T., 1852, p. 351 ff.; Tischendorf, Wann. wur. 
den, u. 8. w., passim ; 7'hiersch, Versuch, τὶ 8. w., n. 190 ff., 348 ff.; Townson, 
Works, i. p. 30 ff.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 62, et passim ; Schwarz, Solecismi 
Discip. J. C., &c., 1730; Hales, Analysis of Chronology, ii. p. 665. 

1 Baur, Krit. Unters. ἀρ. kan. Evv., p. 571 ff.; B. Bauer, Krit. ἃ, evang.Gesch, 
ἃ. Synopt., 1846 ; Bleek, Einl. N. T., 1866, § 110, p. 286 ff.; Beitriige, 1846, p. 62 
ff.; Baumgarten-Crusius, Comment. ub. Ev. Matth., 1844, p. 24 ff.; Bertholut, Einl, 
A. und Ν, 7., 1813, iii. § 332, p. 1265 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 97 ἢ; ef. Ρ. 
38 ; Corrodi, Versuch einer Beleucht. d. Gesch. J. ἃ, Chr. Bibel-Kanons, ii. p, 
149 ff.; Christianus, Das Evang. des Reichs, 1859; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. § 47, 
Ρ. 97 ἢν; Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 484 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., 1820, i. § 
100 ff., p. 461 Εἰ; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wibss., ii., 1849, p. 209 ff.; Fischer, Einl. in 
d. Dogmatik, 1828, p. 115 ff. ; Gfrdrer, Gesch. ἃ. Urchristenthumsi, i. p. 7, 114 f,; 
Allgemeine Kirchengesch., 1841, i. p. 166; Gratz, N. Versuch Entst. 3 erst. Evv, 
zu erklizen, 1812; Herder, Regel d. zusamm. uns. Evv., &c. ; Von Gottes Sohn, 
Ὁ. 8. w., 1791, xii.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelieu, pp. 106—120; Holtzmann, Die 
synopt. Evv., § 18, p. 264 ff, 359 ff. ; Klener, Recent. de authent. Evang. Matth. 
quesat., 1832; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 63 ff., 67 ff. ; Kdstlin, Urspr. ἃ. synopt., 
p. 43 ff.,69 ff.; Lachmann, Th.Studien u. Krit., 1835, p.577 ff. ; Leicke, Th. Studien 
u. Krit., 1833, p. 497 ff. ; Lessing, Theolog. nachlass, 1784, p. 45 ff. ; Meyer, Kr. 
exeg. H’buch iib. ἃ. Ev. des. Matth., 5te aufl. § 2, p. 3 ff. ; Meander, Leben Jesu, 

11; Neudecker, ἘΔῺ]. N. T., §27, p. 209 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes crit. sur la Bible, 

Y. T., p. 28 ff, 43, p. 153 ff; Niemeyer, Allgem. Literaturzeit., 1832, No. 37; 
Orelli, Selecta Patr, Eccles, Cap. 1821, p. 10; Plitt, De Comp. Evang. Synopt., 
1860; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® ed. p. 1. ff. ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., § 195, p. 188; 
N. Rev. de Théol., ii. 1858, p. 46 ; Réville, Etudes crit. sur |’ Ev. selon S. Matth., 
1862; Rumpf, N. Rev. de Théol., v. 1867, p. 32; Rediger, Symbole quaedam ad 
N. T. pertinentes, 1827; Schileiermacher, Th. Studien ἃ. Krit., 1832, p. 
735 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Urspr. erst kan. Evang., 1834, p. 3 ff., 90 ft ; Bei- 
triige, p. 24; Scherer, N. Rev. de Théol., 1861, viii. p. 292 Β΄; J. # Ὁ. 
Schmidt, Entwurf., u. s. w., Hencke’s Mag., iv. p. 576 ff. ; ἘΠῚ]. N. Τὶ, i. p. 68 ff ; 
Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 1864, p. 383 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, 
i. p. 241 ff ; Scholten, Das alt. Evangelium, p. 240 ff., 248 ff.; οἵ. Die alt. Zeu- 
gnisse, τι. 8. w., p. 15 f. ; Schulz, Bemerk tib. Verf. ἃ. Ev. ἢ. Matth. Beit. z. Christ. 
Lehre v. heil. Abendmahl, 1 ausg., 1824, pp. 302—322 ; Schott, Authent. des kan. 
iv. benannt nach Matth., 1837, herausg. v. Danz., Ρ 93 ff., 106 ff. ; Schulthess, 
Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. exeg. Repertorium, 1824, ii. p. 172 f. ; Semler, Vorrede 2. Baum- 
garten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigkeit, 1762, p. 52; Uebersetz. v. Townson’s Ab- 
handl. 4 Evv., 1783, i. p. 146 ff., 221, 290 ; Siefert, Ursprung, d. erst. ken. Evv., 
1832, p. 123 ff., 138 ff., 100 Ὁ; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1894, p. 48 ff. ; Stroth, 
Interpol. in Evang. Matth. in Kichhorn’s Repertorium f. bibl. u. mnorgenl. Litt., 
ix. p. 99 ff.; T'heile, Zur Biographie Jesu, 1836, p. 35; Tobler, Die Evangelien- 
frage, 1858; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, τι. 8. w., p. 6 ff. Venturini, Gesch. des Ur- 
christenthums, ii, p. 1 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., § 98, a. b., 201 ff. ; Weizsdcher, 
Unters, iib. evang. Gesch. 26 ff., 104 ff., 129 ff. ; Weisse, Evang. Gesch,, i, p. 29 
ff. ; Die Evangelienfrage, p. 89 ff., 141 ff. ; Weiss, Th. Studien u. Krit., 1861, p. 
88 ff. ; Wilke, Der Urevangelist, p. 691, et passim; Wilcke, Tradition u. Mythe, 
1837, § 19, p. 38 ff. ; Wieseler, Chronolog. Synopsis ἃ, 4 Ev., 1843, p. 300, 304 fi. ; 
Beitriige z. apok. Litt., p. 182. 
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served to us by @cumenius and Theophylact, Papias relates the 
circumstances of the death of Judas Iscariot in a manner which is. 
jn contradiction to the account in the first Gospel. In Matthew 
xxvii. 5, the death of the traitor is thus related: “And he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the temple and departed and went 
and hanged himself.”!_ The narrative in Papias is as follows: 
“Judas walked about in this world a grest example of impiety ; 
for his body having swollen so that, on an occasion, when a wag- 
gon was moving on its way, he could not pass it, he was crushed 
by the chariot and his bowels gushed out.”? Theophylact, in 
connection with this passage, adds other details also apparently 
taken from the work of Papias, as for instance that, from his ex- 
cessive corpulency, the eyes of Judas were so swollen that they 
could not see, and so sunk in his head that they could not be 
perceived even by the aid of the optical instruments of physicians ; 
and that the rest of his body was covered with running sores and 
maggots, and so on in the manner of the early Christian ages, 
whose imagination conjured up the wildest “special providences ” 
to punish the enemies of the faith. As Papias expressly states 
that he eagerly inquired what the Apostles, and amongst them 
what Matthew, said, we may conclude that he would not have 
deliberately contradicted the account given by that Apostle had 
he been acquainted with any work attributed tc him which con- 
tained it.* 

It has been argued, from some very remote and imaginary resem- 
blance between the passage from the preface to the .zork of Papias 
quoted by Eusebius with the prologue to Luke, ti..t Papias was 
acquainted with that Gospel ;> but nothing could be more ground- 
less than such a conclusion based upon such evidence, and there 
is not a word in our fragments of Papias which warrants such an 
assertion.® Kusebius, who never fails to state what the Fathers 
say about the works of the New Testament, does not mention 











1In Acts i. 18 f., an account is given which again contradicts both Matthew and 
the version of Papias. 
2 Μέγα ἀσεβείας ὑπόδειγμα ἐν τούτῳω τῷ »ὠόμῳ περιεπάτησεν 
Ἰούδας: πρησθεὶς γὰρ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὴν GapHa, ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι διελ- 
θεῖν, ἁμαξῃς ῥᾳδίως διερχομένης, ὑπὸ τῆς ἁμαξης ἐπιέσθη, wore τὰ 
ἐγκατὰ αὐτου ἐκκὲεν ὠθὴν αἰ. C£cumenius, Comm. in Acta Apost., cap. ii. 

3 Kouth, Reliq. Sacra, 1846, i. pp. 9, 23 f., 25 ff. 

4 Credner, Kinl. N. T., p. 91 ; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv. p. 251 f. ; cf. West. 
colt, On the Canon, p. 66. 

ὁ Οἱ, Oredner, Hinl. N. T., i, p. 202; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 15 f.; Zeitschr. 
wiss. Theol., 1861, p. 202. 

ὃ Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 19; Nicolas, Et. crit. N. T., p. 21 f.; Reuss, 
N. Rev, de Théol., ii, 1858, p. 45, note 5; Scholten, Die alt, Zengn., p. 16 f. ; 
Het Paulin. Evangelie, ᾿ 2 ἴ. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 11; Volbvesr, Der 

18. 


Ursprung, p. 60 ἢ, ; cf. chendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. 8. w., p. 117 f. ; Westcott, 
On the Canon, p. 65 ἢ, 
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that Papias knew either the third or fourth Gospels. 15 it pos. 
sible to suppose that if Papias had been acquainted with those 
Gospels he would not have asked for information about them from 
the Presbyters, or that Eusebius would not have recorded it as he 
did that regarding the works ascribed to Matthew and Mark? 
Eusebius states, however, that Papias “made use of testimonies 
from the first Epistle of John and, likewise, from that of Peter,” ! 
As Eusebius, however,does not quote passages from Papias, we must 
remain in doubt whether he did not, as elsewhere, assume from 
some similarity of wording that the peveees were quotations 
from these Epistles, whilst in reality they might not be. Euse- 
bius made a similar statement with regard to the use of the 
Epistle of Peter in the so-called Epistle of Polycarp? upon no 
more definite grounds than an apparent resemblance of expres- 
sions. Andrew, a Cappadocian bishop of the fifth century, 
mentions that Papias, amongst others of the Fathers, considered 
the Apocalypse inspired. No reference is made to this by Euse- 
bius, but although from his Millenarian tendencies it is very pro- 
bable that Papias regarded the Apocalypse with peculiar venera- 
tion as a prophetic beok, this evidence is too vague and isolated 
to be of much value. 

We find, however, that Papias, like Hegesippus and others of 
the Fathers, was acquainted with the Gospel according to the He- 
brews. Eusebius says : “ He (Papias) has likewise related another 
history of a woman accused of many sins before the Lord, which 
is contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.”® — This is 
generally believed to be the episode inserted in the later MSS. of 
the fourth Gospel viii. 1—11. This Gospel, of which, as we have 
seen, we find much more ancient and distinct traces than any 
other, there is, therefore, good reason to believe, was used by 
Papias. 

Whatever books Papias knew, however, it is certain, from his 
own express declaration, that he ascribed little importance to them, 
and preferred tradition as a more reliable source of information 
regarding evangelical history. “For I held that what was to be 


1 Euseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

2 Ad. Phil., vii.; Huseb., H. E., iv. 14, 7 

3 Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., p. 350, anm.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xil™ ed., p. 
lxv. note 4; Scholten, Das Evang. n. Johannes, p. 8. 

4 Proleg. Comment. in Apocalypsin ; Routh, Reliq. Sacre, 1846, i. p. 15. 

5 "Exreberrar dé καὶ ἄλλην Ἱότορὶαν περὶ γυναικὸς, ἐπὶ πολλαῖς duap- 
τίαις διαβληθείδης ἐπὶ τοῦ Κυρίου. Ἣν τὸ κατ᾽ Ἕβραίους εὐαγγέλιον 
περιέχει. Ἡ. E,, iii, p. 39. . 

6 Delitzsch, Eutst. ἃ, Matth. Evang., p. 24; Eichhorn, Einl, N.T., i. p. 2 
f. ; Hilgenfeld, Die. Evangelien, p. 119 ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 33, anm. 
8 ; Scholten, Das. alt. Evang., p. 242 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 205; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 110. 
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derived from books,” he says, “ did not so profit me as that from 
the living and abiding voice (of tradition).”! If, therefore, it 
could even have been shown that Papias was acquainted with 
any of our Canonical Gospels, it could only have been with the 
accompanying fact that he did not recognize them as authoritative 
documents. It is manifest from the evidence adduced, however, 
that Papias did not know our Gospels. It is not possible that he 
could have founa it better to inquire “ what John or Me thew, or 
what any other of the disciples of tue Lc } . . . say” if he 
had known of Gospels such as ours actually written by them, 
deliberately telling him what they had to say. The work of Mat- 
thew which he mentions being, however, ὦ mere collection of dis- 
courses of Jesus, he might naturally inquire what the Apostle? 
himself said of the history of the Master. The evidence of Pa- 
pias is in every respect most important. He is the first writer 
who mentions that Mat*hew and Mark were believed to have 
written any works at all; but whilst he shows that he does not 
accord any canonical authority even to the works attributed to 
them, his description of those works and his general testimony 
come with crushing force against the pretensions made on behalf 
of our Gospels to Apostolic origin and authenticity. 


1 Fuseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

3 We may merely remark that Papias does not call the Matthew who wrote the 
λογιὰ an Apostle. In this passage he speaks of the Apostle, but he does not 
distinctly identify him with the Matthew of the other passage. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CLEMENTINES—THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 


WE must now as briefly as possible examine the evidence fur- 
nished by the apocryphal religious romance generally known by 
the name of “The Clementines,” and assuming, falsely of course, ' 
to be the composition of the Roman Clement. The Clementines 
are composed of three principal works, the Homilies, Recognitions, 
and a so-called Epitome. The Homilies, again, are prefaced by a 
pretended epistle addressed by the Apostle Peter to James, and 
another from Clement. These Homilies were only known in an 
imperfect form till 1853, when Dressel? published a complete 
Greek text. Of the Recognitions we only possess a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus (A.D. 402). Although there is much difference 
of opinion regarding the claims to priority of the Homilies, and 
Recognitions, many critics assigning that place to the Homilies, ὃ 
whilst others assert the earlier origin of the Recognitions, all are 
agreed that the one is merely a version of the other, the former 
being embodied almost word for word in the latter, whilst the 
Epitome is a blending of the other two, probably intended to 
purge them from heretical doctrine. These works, however, 
which are generally admitted to have emanated from the Ebioni- 
tic party of the early Church,® are supposed to be based upon older 





1 Baur, Dogmengesch. , 1865, I. i. p. 155 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, i. p. 431 ; Hwald, 
Gesch. ἃ, V. Isr., vii. p, 183; Guericke, H’buch K. G., i. p. 117, anm. 2; Hilyen- 
feld, Der Kanon, p. 30, p. 204, anm, 1; Die apost, Vater, p. 287; Kirchhofer, 
Quellensamml., p. 461, anm. 47; Lechler, Das. apost. τ. nachap. Zeit., p. 454, 
500 ; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., 1866, p, 87 ff. ; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, 
p. i f.; Cotelerius, Patr. Apost., i. p. 490, 606 ; Gallandi, Patr. Bibl., ii Proleg., 
p. lv. 
᾿ 2 Clementis R. que feruntur Homilia xx. nunc primum integre. Ed. A. R. Μ, 

ressel. 

3 Credner, Beitriige, i, p, 280 f.; Hwald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vii, p. 183, anm. 2; 
Engelhardt, Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1852, i. p. 104 f. ; Quericke, H’buch K. @. i. 
p. 117, anm, 2; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 254; Schwegler. Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 
481 ; Schliemann, Die Clement. Recog., 1843, p, 68—72; Tischendorf, Wann wur- 
den ἃ. 8. w., p. vii., anm, 1; Uhihorn, Die Homil. ἃ. Recogn., p. 343 ff. ; Dorner, 
Lehre von d, Person Christi, 1845, i. p. 348, anm. 192; Liicke, Comment. Ev. 
Joh., i. p. 225, &e., &e., &e, 

4 Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 288 f.; Zeitschr. f. weiss. Theol., 1869, p. 353 
ff.; Késtlin, Hallivche Alleg. Tit, Zcitung, 1849, No, 73-77; Nicolas, Etudes 
Crit. sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 77, uote 2; Ritschl, Entst, altk, Kirche, p. 264, anm. 
1; cf. p. 451, anm. 1; Thierech, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 341 £. ; Volkmar, Der 
Ursprung, p. 62, p. 137, &c., &c., &e. . ϊ 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 381 1, ; Unters, kan. Evv., p. 562 ; Credner, Beitriige, 1. ἢ. 
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Petrine writings, such as the “Preaching of Peter” (Κύήρυγμα 
Πέτρου), and the “Travels of Peter” (Περώοδοι [lérpov),! It is not 
necessary for our purpose to go into any analysis of the character 
of the Clementines. It will suffice to say that they almost 
entirely cor.sist of discussions between the Apostle Peter and 
Simon the Magician regarding the identity of the true Mosaic 
and Christian religions. Peter follows the Magician from city to 
city for the purpose of exposing and refuting him,the one, in fact, 
representing Apostolic doctrine and the other heresy, and in the 
course of these discussions occur the very numerous quotations of 
sayings of Jesus and of Christian history which we have to 
examine. 

The Clementine Recognitions, as we have alre. “y remarked, are 
only known to us through the Latin translation of Rufinus ; and 
from a comparison of the evangelical quotations occurring in that 
work with the same in the Homilies, it is evident that Rufinus 
has assimilated them in the course of translation to the parallel 
passages of our Gospels. It is admitted, therefore, that no argu- 
ment regarding the source of the quotations can rightly be based 
upon the Reecgnitions, and that work may, consequently, be en- 
tirely set aside,? and the Clementine Homilies alone need occupy 
our attention. 

We need scarcely remark that, unless the date at which these 
Homilies were composed can be ascertained, their value as testi- 
mony for the existence of our Synoptic Gospels is very small in- 
deed. The difficulty of arriving at a correct conclusion regarding 
this point, great under almost any circumstances, is of course in- 
creased by the fact that the work is altogether apocryphal, and 
most certainly not held by any one to have been written by the 
person whose name it bears. There is, in fact, nothing but internal 
evidence by which to fix the date, and that internal evidence is of 
a character which admits of very wide extension down the course 





279 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p, 288 ff. ; Kirchhofer, Quellensammi., p. 461, 
ann. 47 ; Lechler, 1). ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 500 ; Nicolas, Etudes sur les Ev. Ap., 
p. 87; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, 1863, p. 63, note 1; Gesch. N. 'I’., p. 253; Ritschl, 
Entst. altk. K., p. 204 f. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 363 ff. ; Westcott, 
On the Canon, p. 251; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, p. 53. 

| Baur, Unters, kan, Evv., p. 536 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 560 ff. ; 
Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 331 f. ; Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 256 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Das 
Markus Ev., p. 113 f.; Die ap. Viiter, p. 289 ff. ; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 
361 ff. ; Kostlin, Der Ursprung synopt. Evv., p. 395; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 
1851, p. 131; Mayerhoff, Kinl, petr. Schr., p. 314 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 251 
- Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 264 ff. ; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 
340 f, ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 62. 

2 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 280 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 481 ff; Hil- 
genfell, Die Evv., Justins, p. 370 £. ; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 69, note 


2; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 60; i y i .10; 
Westcott’ On hues on ay 60 ; Scholten, Die alt Zeugnisse, p. 55 f., anm 
25 
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of time, although a sharp limit is set beyond which it cannot 
mount upwards. Of external evidence there is almost none, and 
what little exists does not warrant an early date. Origen, it js 
true, mentions Περίοδοι Κλήμεντος, which, it is conjectured, may 
either be the same work as the ᾿Αναγνωρισμός, or Recognitions, 
translated by Rufinus, or related to it; and Epiphanius and others 
refer to Περίοδοι Mérpov;? but our Clementine Hornilies are not 
mentioned by any writer before pseudo-Athanasius.® The work, 
therefore, can at the best afford no substantial testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolic origin of our Gospels. Hilgenfeld, follow- 
ing in the steps of Baur, arrives at the conclusion that the Homi- 
lies are directed against the Gnosticism of Marcion (and also, as 
we shall hereafter see, against the Apostle Paul), and he, there- 
fore, necessarily assigns to them a date subsequent to A.D. 160. 
As Reuss, however, inquires : upon this ground, why should a still 
later date not be named, since even Tertullian wrote vehemently 
against the same Gnosis ?* There can be little doubt that the author 
was a representative of Ebionitic Gnosticism, which had once been 
the purest form of primitive Christianity, but later, through its 
own development, though still more through the rapid growth 
around it of Paulinian doctrine, had assumed a position closely 
verging upon heresy. It is not necessary for us, however, to enter 
upon any exhaustive discussion of the date at which the Clemen- 
tines were written; it is sufficient to show that there is no certain 
ground upon which a decision can be based, and that even an ap- 
proximate conjecture can scarcely be reasonably advanced. Critics 
variously date the composition of the original Recognitions from 
about the middle of the second century to the end of the third, 
though the majority are agreed in placing them at least in the 
latter century.° They assign to the Homilies an origin at clifferent 
dates within a period commencing about the middle of the second 
century, and extending to a century laver.® 


1 Comnient. in Genesin Philoc., 22. ᾿ 

2 Hilyenfeld, considers Recog. iv.—vi., Hom. vii.—xi. a version of the περίοδοι 
IIérpov' Die ap. Viiter, p. 291 ff. ; Ritsch does not consider that this can be de- 
cidedly proved, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 204 f.; so also Uhlhorn, Die Hom. 0. 
Recog., p. 71 ff. 

3 Synops. Sacr. Script., sub finem. 4 Gesch. N. T., p. 254. ν 

5 a.p. 150, Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 163, cf, 93 f., 108 ἢ, Cirea a.p, 140—150 
fTilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 297, anm. 11; Der Paschastreit, p. 194. After A.D. 
170, Maran., Divinit. D. N. J. C., lib. ii, cap. 7, § 4, p. 250 ff Beginning 3rd 
century, Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 254; Zeller, Die Apostolgesch., p. 04; Bleek, 
Beitriige, p. 277 ; Dorner, Lehre von d. Person Christi, 1845, i. p. 348, anm. 192. 
Between A.p. 212—230, Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 481 ; Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, 1844, p. 326 f. Not before a.p. 216, Gallandi, Vet, Patr. Bibl, ul. 
Proleg., p. lv. Between A.D. 218—231, Dodwell, Dissert. vi. in Iren., § xi., P. 443, 
End 3rd century, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 281. a 

6 Before middle 2nd century, Credner, Gesch. N, Τὶ Kan., p. 45; ef. Beitrige, 
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In the Homilies there are very numerous quotations of expres- 
sions of Jesus and of Gospel history, which are generally placed 
inthe mouth of Peter, or introduced with such formule as: “The 
teacher said,” “Jesus said,” “He said,” “The prophet said,” but 
inno case does the author name the source from which these say- 
ings and quotations are derived. That he does, however, quote 
from a written source, and not from tradition, is clear from the 
use of such expressions as “in another place (ἄλλῃ που) ' he has 
said,” which refer not to other localities or circumstances, but 
another part of a written history. 2 There are in the Clementine 
Homilies upwards of a hundred quotations of expressions of 
Jesus or references to his history, too many by far for us to ex- 
amine in detail here ; but, notwithstanding the number of these 
passages, so systematically do they vary more or less from the paral- 
lels in our canonical Gospels, that, as in the case of Justin, Apolo- 
gists are ol liged to have recourse to the elastic explanation, already 
worn so threadbare, of “free quotation from memory ” and 
“blending of passages” to account for the remarkable pheno- 
mena presented, It must, however, be evident that the necessity 
for such an apology at all shows the absolute weakness of the 
evidence furnished by these quotations. De Wette says: “The 
quotations of evangelical works and histories in the pseudo-Clem- 
entine writings, from their nature free and inaccurate, permit only 
an uncertain conclusion to be drawn as to their source.”?  Crities 
have maintained very different and conflicting views regarding 
that source. Apologists, of course, assert that the quotations in 





ip. 281, Middle 2nd century, Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., p. 264, 451; cf. p. 65; 
Kern, Tiib, Zeitschr., 1835, H. 2, p. 112; @frdrer, Allg. K.G., i. p. 256; Vischendorf, 
Wann wurden τι. s. w., p. 90; Aévi'le, Essais de Crit. Religieuse, 1860, p. 35. Soon 
after middle 2nd ceatury, Scrliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 548 f.; a.p. 160, Lechler, 
Das ap. τι, nachap, Zeit., p. 461, a.p. 150—170, Scholten, Die ilt, Zeugnisse, p. 
55. A.D. 150—160, Renan, St. Paul, 1869, p. 303, note 8, Before a.p, 180, Kay- 
vr, Rey. de Théol., 1851, p. 155, A.D. 161—180, Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1869, p. 853, anm. 1; cf. Die ap. Vater, p. 301; Der Paschastreit, p. 194. A.v, 
75—180, Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 154; οἷ, 187, 68. Second half 2nd century, 
Dorwr, Lehre Person Christi, i. p. 341, anm. 190. End of 2nd century, Laur, 
Dogmengesch., 1865, [., i. p. 155 ; Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Israel, vii. p. 183 ; οὗ, 386, 
anm. 1; Reuss, Gesch. N, T., p. 254; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i, p. 406 ; 
Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 461, anm. 47 ; Liicke, Comment. Ey. Joh., 1840, i. p. 
225 ; Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, Neander, Genet. Entw. Gnost. Systeme, p. 370 ; 
Zimmermann, Lebensgesch. ἃ. Kirche J. C. 2 Ausg., ii. p, 118... A.v. 250, Gallandi, 
Vet. Petr. Bibl. Proleg., p. lv. ; Mill, Proleg. N. Τὶ Gr., § 670. Fourth century, 
Lentz, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 58. Their groundwork 2nd or 3rd century, Guericke, 
a Κι αν, p. 146, About a.p. 160, Manse/, The Gnostic Heresies, 1875, p. 

1 See several instances, Hom. xix. 2. 

* Credner, Beitriige, i. p, 283. 

Ὁ Die Anfiihrungen evangelischer Werke und Geschichten in den pseudo-clem- 
entinischen Schriften, ihrer Natur nach frei und ungenau, lassen nur unsichere auf 
ihre schviftliche Quelle zuriickschliessen. inl. N. T., p. 115. 
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the Homilies are taken from our Gospels only.! Others ascribe 
..em to our Gospels, with a supplementary apocryphal work : 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel acco: ling to 
Peter.2 Some, whilst admitting a subsidiary use of some of our 
Gospels, assert that the author of the Homilies employs, in pre- 
ference, the Gospel according to Peter ;* whilst cthers, recogniz- 
ing also the similarity of the pheuomena presented by these quo- 
tations with those of Justin’s, conclude that the author does not 
quote ovr Gospels at all, but makes use of the Gospel according 
to Peter, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews.4 Evidence per- 
mitting of such divergent conclusions manifestly cannot be of a 
decided character. We -nay aftirm, however, that few of those 
who are willing to admit the use of our Synopties by the author 
of the Homilies along with other sources, make that concession 
‘on the strength of the absolute isolated evidence of the Homilies 
themselves, but they are generally moved by antecedent views 
on the point. In an inquiry like that which we have undertaken, 
however, such easy and indifferent judgment weuld obviously be 
out of place, and the point we have to determine is not whether 
an author may have been acquainted with our Gospels, but 
whether he furnishes testimony that he actuallv was in possession 
of our present Gospels and regarded them as authoritative. 

We have already mentioned that the author of the Clementine 
Homilies never names the source from which his quotations are 
derived. Of these very numerous quotations we must distinctly 
state that only two or three, of a very brief and fragmentary 
character, literally agree with our Synoptics, whilst all the rest 
differ more or less widely from the parallel passages in those 
Gospels. Many of these quotations are repeated wore then once 
with the same persistent and characteristic. variations, and in 
several cases, as we have already seen, thes; agree with quotation: 
of Justin from the Memoirs of the Apostles. Others, again, have 


1 Lechler Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 458, anm. ; Oredli, Selecta Patr. Eccles., 
cap. 1821, p. 22 ; Semisch, Denkw. ἃ. M. Just., p. 356 ff. ; Westco/t, On the Canon, 
p. 251; Tischendorf, Wann wurden τι. s. w., p. 99. 

2 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 583; Franck, Die evang. Citate ind. Clem. Hom., 
Stud. w. Geistlichkeit, 1847, 2, p. 144 ff. ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 461, anm. 
47, 48 ; Kustlin, Der Uraprung synopt. Evv., p. 372 f. ; Scholten, Die iil. Zeugnisse, 
p. 58; De Wette, Hinl, N. T., p. 115 ἢ, ; Weisse, Der evang. Gesch., i. p. 27, anm. 
* * * ; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien τι. Recog. ἃ. Clem. Rom., 1854, p. 119—187 ; Her- 
zog’s Realencyclop,, Art. Clementinen. 

8 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justia’s, p. 388 ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 62 ; Baur, 
Unters. kan. E -v., p. 575 ff. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 59. 

4 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 330 fi. ; Neander, Genetische Entw. der vorn. Gnost. 
Syst., p. 418 f. ; Nicolas, Et. sur les Evang. Apocr., p. 69 ff. ; Reuss, Gesch. ¥. 
'T., p. 193 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., τ, 207. 

Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Zeller, and others consider that the author uses the same 
Gospel as Justin. See references in note 3. 
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no parallels at ali in our Gospels, and even apologists generally 
are compelled to adniy the use also of an apocryphal Gospel. As 
inthe case of Justin, therefore, the singular phenomenon is pre- 
sented of a vast number of quotations of which only one or two 
brief phrases, too fragmentary to avail as evidence, pei ‘ectly 
agree with our Gospels ; whilst of the rest all vary more or less, 
some merely resemble combined passages of two Gospels, others 
merely contain the sense, some present variations likewise found 
in other writers or in various parts of the Homilies are repeatedly 
quoted with the same variations, and others are not found in our 
Gospels at all. Such phenomena cannot be fairly accounted for 
by any mere theory of imperfect memory or negligence. The 
systematic variation from our Synoptics, variation proved by re- 
petition not to be accidental, coupled with quotations which have 
no parallels at all in our Gospels, naturally point to the use of a 
different Gospel. In no case can the Homilies be accepted as 
furnishing evidence of any value even of the existence of our 
Gospels. 

As it is impossible here to examine in detail all of the quota- 
tions in the Clementine Homilies, we must content ourselves 
with the distinct statement of their character which we have al- 
realy made, and merely illustrate briefly the different classes of 
quotations, exhausting, however, those which literally agree with 
passages in the Gospels. The most determined of recent Apolo- 
gists do not afford us an opportunity of testing the passages upon 
which they base their assertion of the use of our Synoptics, for 
they merely assume that the author used them without producing 
instances! 

The first quotation which agrees with a passage in our Synop- 
ties occurs in Hom, iii. 52: “ And he cried, saying : Come unto 
me all ye that are weary,” which agrees with the opening words 
of Matt. xi, 28, but the phrase does not continue, and is followed 
by the explanation . “ that is, who are seeking the truth and not 
finding it.”"? It is evident, that so short and fragmentary a phrase 
cannot prove anything.’ 
The next passage occurs in Hom. xviii. 15: “ For Isaiah said : 

g : 





| Tischendorf only devotes a dozen lines, with a note, to the Clementines, and 
vuly in connection with our fourth Gospel, which shall hereafter have our atten- 
tion, Wann wurden τι. s. w., p. 90. In the same way Canon Westcott passes 
them over in a short paragraph, merely asserting the allusions to our Gospels to 
be‘ generaily admitted,” and only directly referring to one supposed quotation 
from Mark which we shall presently examine, and one which he affirms to be from 
the fourth Gospel. On the Canon, p. 251 f. 

2 did καὶ ἐβόα λέγων: “ Δεῦτε πρὸς μὲ πάντες οἱ κοπιῶντες. του- 
im? oi τὴν ἀλήθειαν ζητοῦντες καὶ μὴ εὑρίόκοντες αὐτήν. Hom. 

» 52, 


ὃ Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. custin’s, u. s. w., p. 351. 
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I will open my mouth in parables, and I will utter things that 
have been kept secret froin the foundation of the world.”! Now 
this passage, with a slightly different order of words, is fonnd in 
Matt. xiii. 85. After giving a series of parables, the author of the 
Gospel says (v. 34), “ All these things spake Jesus unto the mul- 
titudes in parables ; and without a parable spake ne not unto 
them ; (v. 35,) That it might be fulfilled which wes spoken by the 
prophet (Isaiah), saying: I will open my mouth in parable, ὅτ," 
There are two peculiarities which must be pointed out in this 
passage. It is not found in Isaiah, but in Psalm Ixxviii. 2? and 
it presents a variation from the version of the lxx. Both the 
variation and the erroneous reference to Isaiah, therefore, occu 
also in the Homily. The first part of the sentence agrees with, 
but the latter part is quite different from, the Greek of the Ixx, 
which reads: “1 will utter problems from the beginning,” φθέγξο- 
μαι προβλήματα ἀπ’ dpyns.® 

The Psalm from which the quotation is really taken is, by its 
superscription, ascribed to Asaph, who, in the Septuagint version 
of IT Chronicles xxix. 39, is called a prophet.4 Τὺ was, therefore, 
early asserted that the original reading of Matthew was “ Asaph,” 
instead of “ Isaiah.” 

Porphyry, in the third century, twitted Christians with this 
erroneous ascription by their inspired evangelist to Isaiah of a 
passage from a Psalm, and reduced the Fathers tc great straits. 
Eusebius, in his commentary on this verse of the Psaim, attributes 
the insertion of the words, “by the prophet Isaiah ” to unintelli- 
gent copyists, and asserts that in accurate MSS. the name is not 
added to the word prophet. Jerome likewise ascribes the inser- 
tion of the name Isaiah for that of Asaph, which was originally 
wriiten, to an ignorant scribe,> and in the commentary on the 
Psalms, generally, though probably falsely, asc:ibed to him, the 
remark is made that many copies of the Gospel to that day 
had the name “Isaiah,” for which Porphyry had_ reproached 
Christians,® and the writer of ‘he same commeatary actually 
allows himself to make the asseriion that Asaph was found in all 
the old codices, but ignorant men had removed 10. The fact is 








1 Kai τὸν ‘H6aiav εἰπεῖν" ᾿Ανοίξω τὸ στόμα μου ἐν παραβολαὶς καὶ 
ἐξερεύυξομαι κεκρυμμένα ἀπὸ καταβολῆς κόόμου. Hom, xviii. 15. 

2 The Vulgate reads : aperiam in parabolis os meum: loquar propositioues ab 
initio. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 

3 Ps, Ixxvii. 2. 

4 ἐν λόγοις Acvid καὶ ᾿σὰῳ τοῦ προφήτου. 

5 Com ont, Matt. sili, 35. 

6 Muh evangelis usque hodie ita babent: Ut impleretur, quod scriptum est 
per /saiam prophetam, &e., &e Hieron, Opp., vii. p. 270 f. 

7 Asaph invenitur in omnibus veteribus codicibv:,sed homines ignorantes tulerunt 
illud. To this Credner pertinently remarks: ‘‘Die Noth,in welrhe die guten Kirchen- 
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that the reading “ Asaph ” for “ Isaiah” is not found in any extant 
MS., and, although “Isaiah” has disappeared from all but a few 
obscure codices, 1t cannot be denied that the name anciently stood 
in the text.!. In the Sinaitic Codex, which is probably the earliest 
MS. extant, and which is assigned to the fourth century, “the 
prophet Iswiah” stands in the text by the first hand, but is 
erased by the second (8). 

The quotation in the Homily, however, is clearly not from our 
Gospel. It is introduced by the words “ For Isaiah says:” and 
the context is so different from that in Matth.\,, that it seems 
impossible that the author of the Homily could have had the 
passage suggested to him by the Gospel. It occurs in a discus- 
sion between Simon the Magician and Peter. The former under- 
takes to prove that the Maker of the world is not the highest 
God, and amongst other arguments he advances the passage : “ No 
man knew the Father, ὅσο," to show that the Father had re- 
mainea concealed from the Patriarchs, &c., until revealed by the 
Son; and in reply to Peter he retorts, that if the supposition that 
the Patriarchs were not deemed worthy to know the Father was 
unjust, the Christian teacher was hin.welf to Llame, who said : “I 
thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth, that what was concvaled 
from the wise thou hast revealed to suckling babes.” Peter ar- 
gues that in the statement of Jesus: “No man knew the Father, 
&e,,” he cannot be considered to indicate another God and Father 
fran him who made the world, and he continues: “ For the 
concealed things of which he spoke may be those of the Creator 
himself; for Isaiah says: ‘I will open my mouth, &.’ Do ycu 
admit, therefore, that the prophet was not ignorant of the things 
concealed,”* and so on. There is absolutely nothing in this argu- 
ment to indicate that the passage was suggested by the Gospel, 
but, on the contrary, it is used in a totally different way, and is 
quoted not as an evangelical text, but as a saying from the Old 
Testament, and treated in connection with the prophet himself, 
and not with its supposed fulfilment in Jesus. It may be re- 
marked, that in the corresponding part of the Recognitions, 
whether that work be of older or more recent date, the passage 
does not occur at all. Now, although it is impossible to say how 
and where this erroneous reference to a passage of the Old Testa- 
ment first occurred, there is no reason for affirming that it 
originated in our first Synoptic, and as little for asserting that its 
occurrence in the Clementine Homilies, with so different a con- 








vater durch Porphyrius gekommen waren, erlaubte auch eine Liige. Sie geschah 
Ja: in majorem Dei gloriam. Beitriige, i. p. 304. 

ΤΟΥ, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 303 f. 

* Hom. xviii, 1—15. 
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text and object, involves the conclusion that their author derived 
it from the Gospel, and not from the Old Testament or some other 
source. On the contrary, the peculiar argument based upon it in 
the Homilies suggests a different origin, and it is very probable 
that the passage, with its erroneous reference, was derived by 
both from another and common source. 

Another passage is a phrase from the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which 
occurs in Hom. xix. 2: “ But also in the prayer which he com- 
menaed to us, we have it said: Deliver us from the evil one” 
(‘Pica ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ). It need scarcely be said, however, that 
few Gospels can have been composed without including this prayer, 
and the occurrence of this short phrase demonstrates nothing more 
than the mere fact, that the author of the Homilies was acquainted 
with one of the most universally known lessons of Jesus, or made 
use of a Gospel which contained it. There would have been cause 
for wonaer had he been ignorant of it. 

The only other passage which agrees literally with our Gospels 
is also a mere fragment from the parable of the Talents, and when 
the cther references to the same parable are added, it is evident 
that the quotation is not from our Gospels. In Hom. ii. 65, the 
address to the good servant is introduced: “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant” (Εὖ, δοῦλε ἀγαθὲ καὶ πιστὲ), which agrees with the 
words in Matt. xxv. 21. The allusion to the parable of the Talents 
in the context is perfectly clear, and the passage occurs in an ad- 
dress of the Apostle Peter to overcome the modest scruples of 
Zaccheus, the former publican, who has been selected by Peter as 
his successor in the Church of Ceesarea, when he is about to leave 
in pursuit of Simon the Magician. Anticipating the possibility of 
his hesitating to accept the office, Peter, in ar. cartier part of his 
address, however, makes fuller allusions to the same parable of 
the Talents, which we must contrast with the parallel in the first 
Synoptic. “ But if any of those present, having the ability to in- 
struct the ignorance of men, shrink back from it, considering only 
his own ease, then let him expect to hear:” 


Hom. 111. 61. . Marr. xxv, 26—30. 


Thou wicked and slothful servant ;| v. 26. Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather from 
where.I strawed not. 

thou oughtest to have put out my|  v. 21. Thou oughtest therefore to 
money with the exchangers, and at | have put my money to the exchangers, 
my coming I should have exacted | and at my coming I should have re- 
mine own. ceived mine.own with usury. 

v. 28,29. Take therefore, &e., ὧο, 

Cast ye the unprofitable servant into |v. 30. And cast ye the unprofitable 

the darkness without. servant into the darkness without; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teevh. 
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Hom. 111. 61. Mart. xxv. 26—30. 


Δοῦλε πονηρὲ καὶ ὀκνηρέ, _ ¥. 26. Πονηρὲ δοῦλε καὶ ὀκνηρέ, 
ἤδεις ott θερίζω, ».τ.λ. ᾿ 

ἔδει ὅε τὸ ἀργύριον μου) v.27, ἔδει ὅε ovy Padely τὸ ἀρ- 

προβαλεὶν ἐπὶ τῶν τραπεζιτῶν, γύριόν μου τοῖς τραπεζίταις, καὶ 

καὶ ἐγὼ ἂν ἐλθὼν επραξα τὸ ἐλθὼν ἐγὼ ἐκομισάμηνὶ ἂν τὸ ἐμὸν 
ἐμόν" δὺν τόκω. | 

_ |v. 28, 29. ἄρατε οὖν, x.7.A. 

ἐκβάλετε τὸν ἀχρεῖον δοῦλον εἰς) v.30. καὶ τὸν ὀχρεῖον δοῦλον 

τὸ ὁκότος τὸ ἐξώτερον. ἐκβαλετε εἰς τὸ σκότος τὸ ἐξῶτε- 

ρον" ἐκεῖ ἔσται οἱ κλαυθμὸς, H.T.A. 


The Homily does not end here, however, but continues in words 
not found in our Gospels at all: “ And reasonably : ‘ For,’ he says, 
‘it is thine, O man, to put my words as silver with exchangers, and 
to prove them as money.’”? This passage is very analogous to 
another saying of Jesus, frequently quoted from an apocryphal 
Gospel, by the author of the Homilies, to which we shall hereafter 
more particularly refer, but here merely point out: “Be ye ap- 
proved money-changers” (γίνεσθε τραπεζῖται δόκιμοι). The variations 
from the parallei passages in the first and third Gospels, the 
peculiar application of the parable to the words of Jesus, and the 
addition of a saying not found in our Gospels, warrant us in deny- 
ing that the quotations we are considering cau be appropriated 
by our canonical Gospels, and, on the contrary, give good reason 
for the conclusion, that the author derived his knowledge of the 
parable from another source, 

There is no other suotation in the Clementine Homilies which 
literally agrees with our Gospels, and it is difficult, without incur- 
ring the charge of partia! selection, to illustrate the systematic 
variation in such very numerous passages as occur in these writ- 
ings. It would be tedious and unnecessary to repeat the test 
applied to the quotations of Justin, and give in detail the pas- 
sages from the Sermon on the Mount which are found in the 
Homilies. Some of these will come before us presently, but with 
regard to the whole, which are not less than fifty, we may broadly 
and positively state that they all more or less differ from our 
Gospels. To take the severesu test, however, we shall compare 
those further passages which are specially adduced as most closely 
following our Gospels, and neglect the vast majority which most 
widely differ from them. In addition to the passages which we 
hav: already examined, Credner4 points out the following. The 
iust is from Hom, xix. 2.5 “If Satan cast out Satan he is divided 





: Luke xix. 23, substitutes ἔπραξα for ἐκομισάμην. 
Kai εὐλόγως. Σου γὰρ, φησὶν, ἄνθρωπε, τοὺς λόγους μου ὡς 
ἀργύριον ἐπὶ τραπεζιτῶν βαλεῖν, καὶ ὡς xonuata δοκιμάδαι. Hom.iii.6l. 
3 Hom, iii 50 ii. 61, &e., &e. 
4 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 285; cf. p. 302. 5 Of. Matt. xii. 26. 
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against himself: how then can his kingdom stand ?” In the first 
part of this sentence, the Homily reads, ἐκβάλλη for the ἐκβάλλει of 
the first Gospel, and the last phrase in each is as follows: 


Hom. πῶς οὖν αὐτου" στήκῃ ἡ βασιλεία ; 
Matt. πῶς οὖν σταθηόεται ἡ βασιλεία αὐτοῦ; 


The third Gospel differs from the first as the Homily does from 
both. The next passage is from Hom. xix, 7.1 “For thus said 
our Father, who was without deceit: out of abundance of heart 
mouth speaketh.” The Greek compared with that of Matt. xii. 34. 


Hom. Ἐκ περισσεύματος καρδίας στόμα λαλεῖ, 
Matt. "Ex γὰρ τοῦ περιόδεύματος τῆς καρδίας τὸ στόμα λαλεῖ. 


The form of the Homily is much more proverbial. The next pass- 
age occurs in Hom. ili. 52: “Every plant which the heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted up.” This agrees with the 
parallel in Matt. xv.13, with the important exception that, although 
in the mouth of Jesus, “the heavenly Father” is substituted for 
the “my heavenly Father” of the Gospel. The last passage 
pointed out by Credner is from Hom, viii. 4: “ But also ‘many, 
he said, ‘called, but few chosen;’” which may be compared with 
Matt. xx. 16, &e. 


Hom. AAAd καὶ, πολλοὶ, φησὶν, κλητοὶ, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐπκλερτοί, 
Matt. πολλοὶ γὰρ el6iv κλητοὶ, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί. 


We have already fully discussed this passage of the Gospel in con- 
nection with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,’? and need not say more 
here. 

The variations in these passages, 1 may be argued, are not very 
important. Certainly, if they were the exceptional variations 
amongst a mass of quotations perfectly agreeing with parallels in 
our Gospels, it might be exaggeration to base upon such diver- 
gences a conclusion that they were derived from a different 
source. When it is considered, however, that the very reverse is 
the case, and that these are passages selected for their closer agree- 
ment out of a multitude of others either more decidedly differing 
from our Gospels or not found in them at all, the case entirely 
changes, and variations being the rule instead of the exception, 
these, however slight, become evidence of the use of a Gospel dif- 
ferent from ours. As an illustration of the importance of slight 
variations in connection with the question as to the source from 
which quotations are derived, the following may at random be 
pointed out. The passage “ See thou say nothing to any man, but 


-..... ς. 








1 Cf, Matt. xii. 34. 2 P. 215 ff 
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go thy way, show thyself to the priest” (Ὅρα μηδενὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς, 
ἀλλὰ ὕπαγε σεαυτὸν δεῖξον τῷ ἱερεῖ) occurring in a work like the Homi- 
lies would, supposing our second Gospel no longer extant, be re- 
ferred to Matt. viii. 4, with which it entirely agrees with the ex- 
ception of its containing the one extra word μηδὲν. It is, however, 
actually taken from Mark i. 44, and not from the first Gospel. 
Then, again, supposing that our first Gospel had shared the fate of 
80 many others of the πολλοί of Luke, and in some early work the 
following passage were found: “A prophet is not without honour 
except in his own country and in his own house” (Οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης 
ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ ἰδίᾳ, πατρίδι αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ), this passage 
would undoubtedly be claimed by apologists as a quotation from 
Mark vi. 4, and as proving the existence and use of that Gospel. 
The omission of the words “and among his own kin” (καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
συγγενέσιν αὐτοῦ) would at first be explained as mere abbreviation, 
or defect of memory, but on the discovery that part: or all of these 
words are omitted from some MSS., that for instance the phrase is 
erased from the oldest manuscript known, the Cod. Sinaiticus, the 
derivation from the second Gospel would be considered as estab- 
lished. The author notwithstanding might never have seen that 
Gospel, for the quotation is taken from Matt. xiii, 57.? 

We have already quoted the opinion uf De Wette as to the in- 
clusive nature of the deductions to be drawn from the quotations 
in the pseuco-Clementine writings regarding their source, but in 
pursuance of the plan we have adopted we shall now examine the 
passages which he cites as most nearly agreeing with our Gospels. ὃ 
The first of these occurs in Hom.iii.18: “ 'TheScribes and the Phari- 
sees sit upon Moses’ seat; all things, therefore, whatsoever they 
speak to you, hear them,” which is compared with Matt. xxiii. 2, 
3: “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit upon Moses’ seat ; all things, 
therefore, whatsoever they say to you, do and observe.” We sub- 
join the Greek of the latter half of these passages. 


’ τ “ ᾿ eC ow ΕῚ ΄ , ~ 
Hom. πάντα οὖν 06a λέγωσιν ὑμῖν, ἀκούετε αὐτῶν. 

, . 7 Ν " 4“. Ω 5 > 
Matt. πάντα οὖν 06a ἐὰν εἴπωσιν ὑμὶν ποιήδατὲε καὶ THPEITEA 


That the variation in the Homily is deliberate and derived from 
the Gospel used by the author is clear from the continuation : 
“Hear them (αὐτῶν), he said, as entrusted with the key of the 
kingdom, which is knowledge, which alone is able to open the 





1 τὸ ίᾳ, though not found in all MSS., has the authority of the Cod. Sinaiticus 
and other ancient texts, 

ὁ Ci. Matt. viii, 19—22; Luke ix. 57—60, &c., &e. 

Ὁ Hin], N. Τ᾿, p. 115. 

6 It is unnecessary to point outthe various readings of the three last words in 


Various MSS. Whether shortened or inverted, the difference from the Homily re- 
Mins the same, 
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gate of life, through which alone is the entrance to eternal life, 
But verily, he says: They possess the key indeed, but. to those 
who wish to enter in they do not grant it.”! The αὐτῶν is here 
emphatically repeated, and the further quotation and _ refer- 
ence to the denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees continues 
to differ distinctly both from the account in our first and third 
Gospels, The passage in Matt. xxiii. 13, reads: “ But woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut the kingdom of 
heaven against men ; for ye go not in yourselves neither suffer ye 
them that are entering to go in.”? The parallel in Luke xi, 52 is 
not closer, There the passage regarding Moses’ seat is altogether 
waating, and in ver. 52, where the greatest similarity exists, the 
“lawyers” instead of the “ Scribes and Pharisees” are addressed. 
The verse reads : “Woe unto you, Lawyers ! for ye have taken away 
the key of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered.”® The first Gospel has not the 
direct image of the key at all: the Scribes and Pharisees “shut 
the kingdom of heaven ;” the third has “ the key of knowledge” 
(κλεῖδα τῆς γνώσεως) taken away by the lawyers, and uot by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, whilst the Gospel of the Homilies has the 
key of the kingdom (κλεῖδα τῆς βασιλείας), and explains that this key 
is knowledge (ἥτις ἐστὶ γνῶσις). It is apparent that the first Gospel 
uses an expression more direct than the others, whilst the third 
Gospel explains it, but the Gospel of the Homilies has in all pro- 
bability the simpler original words: the “key of the kingdom,” 
which both of the others have altered for the purpose of more im- 
mediate clearness. In any case it is certain that the passage does 
not agree with our Gospel.* 

The next quotation referred to by De Wette is in Hom. iu. 51: 


- “ And also that he said: ‘I am not come to destroy the law . . 


the heaven and the earth will pass away, but one Jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law.’” This is compared with Matt. 
v. 17, 18:5 “Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfil. (v. 18) For verily 
I say unto you: Till heaven and earth pass away one jot or one 





1 Αὐτεν δὲ, εἶπεν, ὡς τὴν πλεῖδα τῆς βασιλείας πεπιστευμένων, ἥτις 
ἐστὶ γνωῦσις, ἣ μόνη τὴν πύλην τῆς ζωῆς ἀν οΐξαι δύναται, δι" ns μόνης 
εἰς τὴν αἰωνίαν ζωὴν εἰσελθεῖν ἔστιν. ᾿άλλα ναὶ, φησὶν, Ἡρατοῦσι μὲν 
τῆν κλεῖν, τοῖς δὲ βουλομένοις εἰσελθεῖν οὐ παρέχουσιν. Hom, iii. 18; 
οὗ. Hom. iii. 70, xviii. 15, 16. . : a. 

2 Οὐαὶ, κιτιλι . . . ὅτι κλείετε τὴν βασιλείαν TOV οὐραν ὧν εμπρού- 
θεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων". ὑμεῖς γὰρ on εἰσέρχεσθε, οὐδὲ τοὺς εἰξερχομένους 
αφίετε εἰσελῃεῖν. Matt. xxi. 13. " , ἫΝ 

8 Οὐαὶ ὑμῖν τοῖς νομικοῖς, ὅτι ἤρατε τὴν κλεῖδα τῆς γνώσεως" αὐτοὶ 
οὐκ εἰσήλθατε καὶ τοὺς εἰδερχομένους ἐκωλύόσατε. Luke xi. 52. 

4 Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 317 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 366 ἢ. ; Zeller, 
Die Apostelgesch., p. 57 f. 

5 Cf. Luke xvi. ‘ve 
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tittle shall in nowise pass from the ia), till all be fulfilled.” The 
Greek of both passages reads as follows :— 


Hom. 111. 51. Marr. v. 17, 18. 


Me a 4 , a τ 

Τὸ δὲ καὶ εἰπεῖν αὐτον" Μὴ νομίδητε ὅτι ἤλθον κατα- 
λῦύδαι τὸν νόμον ἢ τοὺς προφηταϑ" 

- ~ Η 

ovx ἡλῆῇον παταλύσαι αλλὰ πλὴη- 

ρωσαιῖι. 

ον, 18, ἀμὴν γὰρ λέγω ὑμὶ.., ἕως 

; ἐς ἧς , ἢ 4 ‘ as 

Ὁοὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῇ παρελεύσονται | av παρέλθῃ οἱ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γᾷ 

ἰῶτα δὲ ἕν ἢ μία κεραία οὐ μὴ Cat a EV ἢ μία κεραία OV μὴ παρέλ- 

, ‘ ~ 4 4 ~ , n ‘4 
παρέλθῃ amd TOV γνομου. fin ἀπὸ TOV νόμου, EWS ἂν TAVTA 
γένηται. 


Οὐκ ἦλθον καταλῦσαι τὸν νόμον. 


* * * * 


That the omissions and variations in this passage are not acci- 
dental is proved by the fact that the same quotation occurs again 
literally in the Epistle from Peter,’ which is prefixed to the Homi- 
lies, in which the παρελεύσονται is repeated, and the sentence closes at 
the same point. The author in that place adds: “This he said 
that all might be fulfilled ” (τοῦτο δὲ εἴρηκεν, ἵνα τὰ πάντα γίνηται). 
Hilgenfeld considers this Epistle of much more early date than the 
Homilies, and that the agreement bespeaks a particular text. ὃ 
The qaotation does not agree with our Gospels, and must be 
assigned to another source. 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette is the erroneous 
quotation from Isaiah which we have already examined? That 
which follows is found in Hom. viii. 7: “For on this account our 
Jesus himself said to one who frequently called him Lord, yet did 
nothing which he commanded: Why dost thou say to me Lord, 
Lord, and doest not the things which I say?” This is compared 


with Luke vi. 46: “But why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say ?” 


Hom. vii. 7. LUKE νι. 46. 


Τί μὲ λέγεις, Κύριε, κύριε, καὶ] Τί δέ μὲ καλεῖτε Κύριε, κύριε, 
ov ποιεὶς & λέγω ; καί οὐ ποιεῖτε ἃ λέγω; 


This passage differs from our Gospels in having the second person 
singular instead of the plural, and in substituting λέγεις for καλεῖτε 
in the first phrase. The Homily, moreover, in accordance with 
the use of the second person singular, distinctly states that the 
saying was addressed to a person who frequently called Jesus 
“Lord,” whereas in the Gospels it forms part of the Sermon on 
the Mount with a totally impersonal application to the multitude. 

The next passage referred to by De Wette is in Hom. xix. 2: 


18 ii, 2 Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 340. 
3 P. 390. Cf. Hom. xviii. 15 ; Matt, xiii. 35. 
4 Cf. Matt. vii. 21. 
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“And he declared that he saw the evil one as lightning fall 
from heaven.” This is compared with Luke x. 18, whic h has no 
parallel in the other Gospels: “ And he said to them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 


Hom. 1x, 22, | LUKE x, 18, 
Καὶ ὅτι éwpane τὸν Εἶπεν δὲ αὐτοὺς ᾿Βηεώρουν τὸν 
πονηρὸν ὡς ἀστραπὴν πεόσόντα ἐκ σατανᾶν ος εδτραπὴν ἐκ TOU’ οὐ- 
Tov οὐρανου ἐδήλωσεν. ρανουΐ πεόσόντα. 


The substitution of τὸν πονηρὸν for τὸν σατανᾶν, had he found the 
latter in his Gospel, would be all the more remarkable fr om the 
fact that the author of the Homilies has just before quoted the 
saying “If Satan cast out Satan,”! &e,, and Le continues in the 
above words to show that Satan had been cast out, so that the 
evidence would have been strengthened by the retention of the 
word in Luke had he quoted that Gospel. The variations, how- 
ever, indicate that he quoted from anovher source.” 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette likewise finds a 
parallel only in the third Gospel. It occurs in Hom. ix. 22: 
“ Nevertheless, though all demons with all the diseases flee before 
you, in this only i is not to be your rejoicing, but in that, through 
grace, your names, as of the ever-living, are recorded in heaven.” 
This is compared with Luke x. 20: “Notwithstanding, in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rejoice that 
your names are written in the heavens.” 


Hom. 1x. 22. LuKrF x. 20, 


"AAN ὅμως κἂν πάντες δαίμονες Πλὴν ἐν τούτῳ μὴ χαίρετε, ort 
μετὰ πάντων τῶν παθῶν ὑμᾶς τὸ πνεύματα ὑμὴν , ὑποτάσσεται, 
φεύγωσιν, οὐ» ἔστιν ἐν τούτῳ χαίρετε δὲ ὅτι τὼ ὀνόματα ὑμῶν 
μόνω χαίρειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ δι' εὐα- ἐγγέγραπται ἐν τοῖς ov pavols. 
ρεστίαν τὰ ὀνόματα ὑμὼν ἐν οὐ- 
ρανῷ ὡς ἀεὶ ζώντων ἀναγραφῆναι. 


The differences between these two passages are too great and the 
peculiarities of the Homily too marked to require any argument 
to demonstrate that the quotation cannot be successfully claimed 
by our third Gospel. On the contrary, as one of so many other 
passages systematically varying from the canonical Gospels, it 
must be assigned to another source. 

De Wette says: “A few others (quotations) presuppose (voraus- 
setzen) the Gosyel of Mark,”* and he gives them. The {080 occurs 
in Hom. ii. 19: “There is a certain Justa4 amongst us, a Syro- 
phoenician, a Canaanite by race, whose daughter was attected by 





1 See p. 393. 
2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 846 ἢ, 
3 Einl. N. T., p. 115. 4.Cf. Hom. iii. 73 ; xiii. 7. 
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THE CLEMENTINES, 399 
ἃ sore disease, and who came to our Lord crying out and suppli- 
cating that he would heal her daughter. But he being also asked 
by us, said; ‘It is not meet to heal the Gentiles, who are like dogs - 
from their using different meats and practices, whilst the table 
in the kingdom has been granted to the sons of Israel.” But she, 
hearing this and exchanging her former manner of life for that of 
the sons of the kingdom, in order that she might, like a dog, par- 
take of the crumbs falling from that same table, obtained, as she 
desired, healing for her daughter.”' This is compared with Mark 
vii, 24-30, as it is the only Gospel which calls the woman a Syro- 
pheenician. The Homily, however, not only calls her so, a very 
unimportant point, but gives her name as “Justa.” If, there- 
fore, it be argued that the mention of her nationality supposes 
that the author found the fact in his Gospel, and that, as we know 
no other but Mark® which gives that information, he there- 
fore derived it from our second Gospel, the additional mention of 
the name of “Justa” on the same grounds necessarily points to 
the use of a Gospel which likewise contained it, which our Gospel 
does not. Nothing can be more decided than the variation in 
language throughout this whole passage from the account in Mark, 
and the reply of Jesus is quite foreign to our Gospels. In Mark 
(vii, 25) the daughter has “an unclean spirit” (πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον) ; 
in Matthew (xv. 22) she is “grievously possessed by a devil” 
(κακῶς δαιμονίζεται), but in the Homily she is “affected by a sore 
disease ” (ὑπὸ χαλεπῆς νόσου συνείχετο). The second Gospel knows 
nothing of any intercession on the part of the disciples, but 
Matthew has: “And the disciples came and besought him 
(iporwv αὐτὸν) saying: ‘Send her away, for she crieth after us,” 4 
whilst the Homily has merely “being also asked by us,” (ἀξιωθεὶς) 
in the sense of intercession in her favour. The second Gospel 
gives the reply of Jesus as follows: “Let the children first be 
filled: for it is not meet to take the bread of the children, and to 
cast it to the dogs. And she answered and said unto him : ‘ Yea, 








\'Tovera ris ἐν ἡμῖν ἐστι Svpopoivin66a, τὸ γένος Xavavitis, nS 
τὸ θυγάτριον ὑπὸ χαλεπῆς νόσου συνείχετο, ἢ καὶ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμὼν 
προόσῆληε βοωόσα καὶ ἱκετεύουσα, ὅπως αὐτῆς τὸ θυγάτριον θεραπευσῃ. 
ἢ δὲ, καὶ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀξιωθεὶς, εἶπεν' Οὐκ ἔξεστιν ἐᾶσθαι τὰ ἔθνη, 
ἐοικότα κυσὶν, διὰ τὸ διαφόροις χρῆσθαι τροφαῖς καὶ πράξεσιν, ἀποδε- 
δομένης τῆς κατὰ τὴν βασιλείαν τραπέζης τοῖς υἱοῖς Ἰόραήλ. Ἢ δὲ 
TOLTO ἀκούσασα, καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς τραπέζης, ὡς κύων ψιχίων ἀποπιπτόν - 
τῶν συμμεταλαμβάνειν μεταθεμένη ὅπερ ἣν, τῷ ὁμοίως διαιτᾶσθαι τοῖς 
a peo ee υἱοῖς, τῆς εἰς τὴν θυγατέρα, ὡς ἠξίωσεν ἔτυχεν ἐάσεως. 
om. ii, 19, 

2 Cf. Matt. xv. 21-28, 
ὃ “The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation” (7/268 γυνὴ ny 
EMyvis, Σύρα Φοινίκιόσσα τῶ yéver), Mark vii. 26, ‘A woman of Canaan ” 
[γυνὴ Xavavaia), Matt. xv. 22. 
Matt. xv. 23, 
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Lord, for the dogs also eat under the table of the crumbs of the 
children.’ And he said unto her: For this saying go thy way; 
the devil is gone out of thy daughter”! The nature of the re ily 
of the woman is, in the Gospels, the reason given for granting her 
request ; but in the Homily the woman’s conversion to Judaism, ? 
that is to say Judeo-Christianity, is prominently advanced as the 
cause of her successful pleading. It is certain from the whole 
character of this passage, the variation of the language, and the 
reply of Jesus which is not in our Gospels at all, that the narra- 
tive was not derived from them, but from another source.’ 

The last of De Wette’s * passages is from Hom. iii. 57: “ Hear, 
O Israel; the Lord thy ® God is one Lord.” This is a quotation 
from Deuteronomy vi. 4, which is likewise quoted in the second 
Gospel, xii. 29, in reply to the question, “ Which is the first Com- 
mandment of all? Jesus answered: The first is, Hear, O Isvael ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” &e., &c. In the Homily, however, the quotation is made in 
a totally different connection, for there is no question of com- 
mandments at all, but a clear statement of the circumstances 
under which the passage was used, which excludes the idea that 
this quotation was derived from Mark xii. 29. The context in 
the Homily is as follows: “But to those who were beguiled to 
imagine many gods as the Scriptures say, he said: Hear, O Israel,” 
we., We. There is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the 
Gospels ; but, on the contrary, the question is put by one of the 
scribes in Mark to whom Jesus says: “Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.”? The quotation, therefore, beyond doubt, must 
have been taken from a different Gospel. 

We may here refer to the passage, the only one pointed out by 
him in connection with the Synoptics, the discovery of which 
Canon Westcott: affirms “has removed the doubts which had long 
been raised abor:! those (allusions) to St. Mark.”* The discovery 
referred to is tne of the Codex Ottobonianus by Dressel, which 
contains the ec cluding part of the Homilies, and which was first 
published by him in 1853. Canon Westcott says: “Though St. 





1 Mark vii, 27-29. “Ages πρῶτον χορτασθξναι τὰ τέκνα" ov yap ἐότιν 
καλὸν λαβεῖν τὸν ἄρτον τῶν τέκνων Kai τοῖς κυναρίοις βαλεῖν. 1) δὲ 
ἀπεκρίθη καὶ λέγει αὐτῶ, Ναί, κύριε" καὶ γὰρ τὰ κυνάρια ὑποκατῶ 
τῆς τραπέζης ἐσθίουσιν ἀπὸ τῶν ψιχίων τῶν παιδίων. .τ.1. 

2 Ct. Hom. xiii. 7. 

3 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 353 ἢν 

4 Hinl. N. T., p. 115. , 

5 Although most MSS. have Gov in this place, some, as for instance that edited 
by Cotelerius, read ὑμῶν. ᾿ 

8 Τοῖς δὲ ηπατημένοις MoAAOLS θεοὺς ὑπονοεῖν, ὡς αἱ Γραφαὶ λέγ οὐδιν, 
epn, “Anove, ᾿Ιδραὴλ, κιτ.λ. Hom, iii. 57. 7 Mark xii. 34. 

8 On the Canon, p. 251. 
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Mark has few peculiar phrases, one of these is repeated verbally 
in the concluding part of the 19th Homily.”! The passage is as 
follows: Hom. xix. 20: “ Wherefore also he explained to his dis- 
ciples privately the mysteries of the kingdom of the heavens.” 
This is compared with Mark iv. 84... . “and privately to his 
own disciples he explained all things.” 








Hom, xrx. 20. MARK JV. 34. 


Διό καὶ τοῖς αὐτου μαθηταὶς Kar’ Le. . κατὶ ἐδίαν δὲ τοῖς ἰδίοις 
ἰδίαν ἐπέλυε τὴς τῶν οὐρανῶν  μαθηταὶς ἐπέλυεν πάντα." 
βασιλείας τὰ μυστήρια. | 


We have only a few words to add to complete the whole of Dr. 
Westcott’s remarks wpon the subject. He adds after the quota- 
tion: “This is the only place where émAvw occurs in the Gos- 
1... Ὁ We may, however, point out that it occurs also in Acts 
xix. 39 and 2 Peter i. 20. 1t is upon the coincidence of this word 
that Canon Westcott rests his argument that this passage is a 
reference to Mark. Nothing, however, could be weaker than 
such a conclusion from such an indication. The phrase in the 
Homily presents a very marked variation from the passage in 
Mark, The “all things ” (πάντα) of the Gospel reads : “ The mys- 
teries of the kingdom of the heavens” (τῆς τῶν οὐρανῶν βασιλείας τὰ 
μυστήρια) in the Homily. The passage in Mark iv. 11, to which 
Dr, Westcott does not refer, reads τὸ μυστήριον τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ 
foi, There is one very important matter, however, which our 
apologist has omitted to point out, and which, it seems to us, de- 
ciles the ease—the context in the Homily. The chapter com- 
mences thus: “ And Peter said: We remember that our Lord and 
Teacher, as commanding, said to us: ‘Guard the mysteries for me, 
and the sons of my house. Wherefore also he explained to his 
disciples privately,” &e.4 And then comes our passage. Now, 
here is a command of Jesus, in immediate connection with which 
the phrase before us is quoted, which does not appear in our Gospels 
at all, and which clearly establishes the use of a different source. 
The phrase itself, which differs from Mark as we have seen, may 
with all right be referred to the same unknown Gospel. 

It must be borne in mind that all the quotations which we have 





Cf. On the Canon, p. 252. 
ΟΣ Dr. Westcott quotes this reading, which is supported by the Codices B, C, 
Sinaiticus and others. The Codex Alexandrinus and a majority of other MSs. 
read for τοῖς ἐδίοις μαθηταῖς,---““ roils μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ,)" which is closer to 
the passage in the Homily. It is fair that this should be pointed out. 

ὃ On the Canon, p. 252, note 1. 

4 Καὶ οἱ Πέτρος: Μεμνήμεθο του Κυρίου ἡμῶν καὶ Διδαόκαάλου, ὡς 
ἐντελλόμενος, εἶπεν ἡμῖν. Ta μυστήρια ἐμοὶ καὶ τοὶς υἱοῖς του" οἴκου 
μου φυλάξατε. κιτ.λ. Hom, xix. 20. 
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hitherto examined are those which have been selected as most 
close:y approximating to passages ia our Gespels. Space forbids 
our giving illustrations of the vast number which so much more 
widely differ from parallel texts in the Synopties. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to pointing out in the briefest possible manner 
some of the passages which are persistent in their variations or 
recall similar passages in the Memoirs of Justin. The first of 
these is the injunction in Hom. iii. 55: “Let your yea be yea, 
your nay nay, for whatsoever is more than these cometh of the 
evil one.” The same saying is repeated in Hom. xix. with the 
sole addition of “and.” We subjoin the Greek of these, together 
with that of the Gospel and Justin with which the Homilies 
agree. 


Hom. iii. 55. Ἔστω ὑμῶν TO ναὶ vat TO OU οὔ, 
Hom. xix. 2. Ἔστω ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ ναί καὶ TO OD οὔ. 
Apel. 1.10. Ἔστω δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ Vat καὶ τὸ Od οὔ. 
Matt. v. 832. Ἔστω δὲ οἱ λόγος ὑμῶν ναὶ vat Ov οι. 


As we have already discussed this passage! we need not repeat 
our remarks here. That this passage comes from a source differ- 
ent from our Gospels is rendered more apparent by the quotation 
in Hom. xix. 2 being preceded by another which has no parallel 
at all in our Gospels. “And elsewhere he said, ‘He who sowed 
the bad seed is the devil’ (‘O δὲ τὸ κακὸν σπέρμα σπεὶρας ἐστὶν ὁ 
διάβολος 2); and again: ‘Give no pretext to the evil one’? (Mj 
δότε πρόφασιν τῶ πονηρῷ) But in exhorting he prescribes: ‘Let 
your yea be yea,” &e. The first of these phrases differs mark- 
edly from our Gospels; the second is not in them at all; the 
third, which we are considering, differs likewise in an important 
degree in common with Justin’s quotation, and there is every 
reason for supposing that the whole were derived from the same 
unknown source.® 

In the same Homily, xix. 2, there occurs also the passage 
which exhibits variations likewise found in Justin, which we 
have already examined,‘ and now merely point out. “ Begone 
into the darkness without, which the Father hath prepared for 
the devil and his angels.”"* The quotation in Justin (Dial. 76) 
agrees exactly with this, with the exception that Justin has 
Σατανᾳ instead of διαβόλῳ, which is not important, whiist the agree- 





1 P. 295, p. 310 f. 

2 Cf. Matt. xiii, 39. ; 

3 Cf. Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 306 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin's, p. 360. 

4 P. 336 f. 

5 Ὑπάγετε eis τὸ σκότος τὸ ἐξώτερον, ὃ ἡτοίμασεν οἱ Πατὴρ τῷ 
διαβόλῳ καὶ τοῖς ἀγγέλοις αὐτοῦ. Hom. xix. 2; cf. Matt, xxv. 4l. 
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THE CLEMENTINES. 403 


ment in the marked variation from the parallel in the first Gos- 
pel establishes the fact of a common source different from ours.! 
We have also already? referred to the passage in Hom. xvii. 4: 
“No one knew (ἔγνω) the Father but the Son, even as no one 
knoweth the Son but the Father and those to whom the Son is 
minded to reveal him.” This quotation differs from Matt. xi. 27 
in form, in language, and in meaning, but agrees with Justin’s 
reading of the same text, and, as we have shown, the use of the 
aorist here, and the transposition of the order, were characteris- 
ties of Gospels used by Gnostics and other parties in the early 
Church, and the passage with these variations was regarded by 
them as the basis of some of their leading doctrines. That the 
variation is not accidental, but a deliberate quotation from a 
written source, is proved by this, and by the circumstance that 
the author of the Homilies repeatedly quotes it elsewhere in the 
same form. It is impossible to suppose that the quotations in 
these Homilies are so systematically and consistently erroneous, 
and tne only natural conclusion is that they are derived from a 
source different from our Gospels. 
Another passage occurs in Hom. iii.50: “ Wherefore ye do err, 
act knowing the true things of the Scriptures ; and on this ac- 
count ye are ignorant of the power of God.” This is compared 
with Mark xii. 24:6“ Do ye not therefore err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God ?” 


Hom. 1. 50. MARK xii. 24. 


Διὰ τοῦτο πλανᾶσθε μὴ εἰδοτες Ου διὰ τοῦτο πλανᾶσθε μὴ 
’ ~ ~ ~ or ΄ ‘ ‘ x ‘ , 
ta ἀληθὴῇ τῶν γραφῶν, ov εἵνεκεν | εἰδότες TAS γραφὰς μηδὲ τὴν δυν- 
ἀγνοεῖτε τὴν δύναμιν tov Oeov. |! αμιν τοῦ Θεοῦ; 


The very same quotation is made both in Hom. ii. 51 and xviii. 
20, and in each case in which the passage is introduced it is in 
connection with the assertion that there are true and false Scrip- 
tures, and that, as there are in the Scriptures some true sayings 
and some false, Jesus by this saying showed to those who erred 
by reason of the false the cause of their error. There cannot be 
adoubt that the author of the Homilies quotes tiris passage from 
ἃ Gospel different from ours, and this is demonstrated both by 





' Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s, pp. 369, 233 f. ; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 211, p 
330; Mayerhoff, ἘΔῺ]. vetr. Schr., p. 245 f. 

2 P. 327 ff. 

3 Ireneus, Adv. Her., iv. 6, 881, 3, 7; cf. p. 330f. 

‘Hom. xviii, 4, 8, 7, 8, 13, 20. 

5 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J ustin’s, p. 201 ff., 351; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 210 f., 


%48 f., 314, 330 ; Mayerhof’, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 245 ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch. 
Ρ 48; Baur, Unters. lle Big » 57 6. ΡῬ ; , Die Ap g 


Cf, Matt, xxii, 29, which is still more remote. 
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the important variation from our text and also by its consistent 
repetition and by the context in which it stands. 

Upon each occasion, also, that the author of the Homilies (uotes 
the foregoing passage he likewise quotes another saying of Jesus 
which is foreign to our Gospels: “Be ye approved money- 
changers,” γίνεσθε τραπεζῖται δόκιμοι3 The saying is thrice quoted 
without variation, and each time, together with the preceding 
passage, it refers to the necessity of discrimination between true 
and false sayings in the Scriptures, as for instance: “ And Peter 
said : If, therefore, of the Scriptures some are true and some are 
false, our Teacher rightly said : ‘ Be ye approved money-changers, 
as in the Scriptures there are some approved sayings ani some 
spurious.”* This is one of the best known of the apocryphal 
sayings of Jesus, and it is quoted by nearly all the Fathers, by 
many as from Holy Scripture, and by some ascribed to th: Cos- 


pel of the Nazarenes, or the Gospel according to 4.51 ows, 
There can be no question here that the author quote. an «pucry- 
phal Gospel.® 


There is, in immediate connection with both the preceding pas- 
sages, another saying of Jesus quoted which is not found in our 
Gospels: “Why do ye not discern the good reason of the Scrip- 
tures?” “Διὰ τί οὐ νοεῖτε τὸ εὔλογον τῶν γραφῶν ;”° This passage also 
comes from a Gospel different from ours,’ and the connection and 
sequence of these quotations is very significant. 

One further illustration, and we have done. We find the fol- 
lowing in Hom. iti. 55: “ And to those who think that God 
tempts, as the Scriptures say, he said: ‘The evil one is the temp- 
ter, who also tempted himself.”8 This short saying is not found 
in our Gospels. It probably occurred in the Gospel of the Homi- 
lies in connection with the temptation of Jesus. [0 is not 
improbable that the writer of the Epistle of Jamies, who shows 
acquaintance with a Gospel different from ours,® also knew th. 








1 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 365. 

2 Hom. ii. 51, iii. 50, xviii. 20. 

8 Hom. ii. 51. 

4 Apost. Constit., ii. 36; cf. 37; Clem. Al., Strom., i. 28, § 177; cf. ii. 4, $15, 
vi. 10, ὃ 81, vii. 15, ὃ 90; Origen, in Joan. T. xix., vol. iv., p. 289; Hpiphanits, 
Her., xliv. 2, p. 382; Hieron., Ep. ad Minerv. et Alex., 119 (al. 152); Comm. in 
Ep. ad. Ephes., iv. ; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., i. p. 18 ἢν, 326 ; Cotelerius, Patr. Ap., 1 
p. 247 ἢ. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., ii. p. 524. 

5 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 326 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 369; De 
Wette, Kinl, N. T., p. 115, anm, f. 

6 Hom, iii. 50. 

7 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 326 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 365; De IV" , 
Εἴη]. N. T., p. 115, anm. f. ; Cotelerius, Not. ad Clem. Hom., iii. 50. 

, 8 Τοῖς δὲ otouévors ὅτι οἱ θεὸς πειράζει, ὡς ai Γραφαὶ λέγ οὐσι; 


ἔφη ὋὉ πονηρός ἐότιν οἱ πειράζων, οἱ καὶ adrov metpacas. Hom. 


iii. 55. 
9 Cf, ch, v. 12. 
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saying! We are here again directed to the Ebionite Gospel. 
Certainly the quotation is derived from a source different from 
our Gospels. 

These illustrations of the evangelical quotations in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies give but an imperfect impression of the character of 
the extremely numerous passages which occur in the work. We 
have selected for our examination the quotations which have been 
specially cited by critics as closest to parallels in our Gospels, and 
have thus submitted the question to the test which was most 
favourable to the claims of our Synoptics. Space forbids our 
adequately showing the much wider divergence which exists in 
the great majority of cases between them and the quotations in 
the Homilies. ΤῸ sum up the case: Out of more than a hundred 
of these quotations only four brief and fragmentary phrases really 
agree with parallels in our Synoptics, and these, we have 
shown, are either not used in the same context as in our 
Gospels or are of a nature far froin special to them. Of the rest, 
all without exception systematically vary more or less from our 
Gospels, and many in their variations agree with similar quota- 
tions in other writers, or on repeated quotation always present 
the same peculiarities, whilst others, professed to be direct quota- 
tions of sayings of Jesus, have no parallels in our Gospels at all. 
Upon the hypothesis that the author made use of our Gospels, 
such systematic divergence would be perfectly unintelligible and 
astounding. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
agreement of a few passages with parallels in our Gospels cannot 
prove anything. The only extraordinary circumstance is that, 
even using a totally different source, there should not have been 
ἃ greater agreement with our Synoptics. But for the universal 
maccuracy of the human mind, every important historical saying, 
having obviously only one distinet original turm, would in all 
truthful histories have been reported in that one unvarying form. 
The nature of the quotations in the Clementine Homilies leads to 
theinevitable conclusion that their author derived them from a 
Gospel different from ours. The source of the quotations is never 
named throughout the work, and there is not the faintest indica- 
tion of the existence of our Gospels. These circumstances render 
the Clementine Homilies, ir any ease, of no evidential value as to 
the origin and authenticity of the canonical Gospels. This mere 
fact, in connection with a work written a century and a half after 
the establishment of Christianity, and abounding with quotations 
of the discourses of Jesus, is in itself singularly suggestive. 


1 Cf, ch. i, 13, 
ἢ Oredner, Beitriige, i. p. 806 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 339. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that the author of the Homilies 
has no idea whatever of any canonical writings but those of the 
Old Testament, though even with regard to these some of our 

uotations have shown that he held peculiar views, and believed 
that they contained spurious elements. There is no reference in 
the Homilies to ans of the Epistles of the New Testament.) 

One of the most striking points in this work, on the other hand, 
is its determined animosity against the Apostle Paul. We have 
seen that a strong anti-Pauline tendency was exhibited by many 
of the Fathers, who, like the author of the Homilies, made use of 
Judeo-Christian Gospels different from ours. In this work, how- 
ever, the antagonism against the “Apostle of the Gentiles” as- 
s.: 5 tone of peculiar virulence. There cannot be a doubt that 
the. 16 Paul is attacked in this religious romance, as the great 
enemy .. the true faith, under the hated name of Simon the Magi- 
cian,” whom Peter follows everywhere for the purpose of unmask- 
ing and confuting him. He is robbed of his title of “ Apostle of 
the Gentiles,” which, together with the honour of founding the 
Church of Antioch, of Laodicea, and of Rome, is ascribed to 
Peter. All that opposition to Paul which is implied in the Epistle 
to the Galatians and elsewhere? is here realized and exaggerated, 
and the personal difference with Peter to which Paul refers! is 
widened into the most bitter animosity. In the Epistle of Peter 
to James which is prefixed to the Homilies, Peter says, in allusion 
to Paul: “ For some among the Gentiles have rejected my lawful 
preaching and accepted certain lawless and foolish teaching of the 
hostile man.”> First expounding a doctrine of duality, as heaven 
and earth, day and night, life and death,’ Peter asserts that in 
nature the greater things come first, but amongst men the oppo- 
site is the case, and the first is worse and the second better.’ He 
then says to Clement that it is easy according to this order to 








age =o .»- 


1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 252, note 2; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 57. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 97 ff., 148, anm. 1, p. 250; K. G. d. 3 erst. Jahrh., p. 87 ff, 
93, anm. 1; Tiibinger Zeitschr. f. Th., 1831, h. 4, p. 136 f.; Dogmengesch. 1., 1. p. 
155; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 286 f.; @frdrer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 257 ff.; Hil- 
genfeld, Die Clem. Recogn. ἃ. Hom., p. 319; Zeitschr. ἔν wiss. Theol., 1869, p. 353 
ff.; Der Kanon, p. 11 f.; A. Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1851, p. 142 f.; Lechler, Das 
apost. τι. nachap. Zeit., p. 457 f., p. 500; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 1875, p. 931; 
Réville, Essais de Crit. Relig., 1860, p. 35 f.; Renan, St. Paul, 1869, p. 303, note 8; 
Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 63, note 1; Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 277 ff.; Schol- 
ten, Die alt. Zeugn., p. 57; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 372 ff.; Uhthorn, Die 
Homilien, u. s. w., 1854, p. 297; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 279 £.; Westcott, 
On the Canon, p, 252, note 2; Zeller, Apostelgeschichte, p. 158 f. 

8.1 Cor, i. 11, 12; 2 Cor. xi. 13, 20 f.; Philip. i. 15, 16. 

4 Gal. ii, 11; cf. 1 Cor. i. 11, 12. sa 

5 Epist. Petri ad Jacobum, § 2. Canon Westcott quotes this passage with the 
observation, ‘There can be no doubt that St. Paul is referred to as ‘ the enemy. 
On the Canon, p. 252, note 2, 

6 Hom. ii. 15. 7 Ib., ii, 16, 
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discern to what class Simon (Paul) belongs, “ who cam2 before me 
to the Gentiles, and to which I belong who have come after him, 
and have followed him as light upon darkness, as knowledge rpon 
ignorance, as health upon disease.”! He continues: “If he had 
been known he would not have been believed, but now, not being 
known, he is wrongly believed; and though by his acts he is a 
hater, he has bee.: loved; and although un enemy, he has been 
welcomed asa friend ; and though he is death, he has been desired 
as a saviour: and though fire, esteemed as light; and though a 
deceiver, he is listened to as speaking the truth.”? There is much 
more of this acrimonious abuse put into the mouth of Peter.? The 
indications that it is Paul who is really attacked under the name 
of Simor. are much too clear to admit of doubt. In Hom. xi. 35, 
Peter, warning the Church against false teachers, says: “ He who 
hath sent us, our Lord and Prophet, declared to us that the evil 
one . . . . announced that he would send from amongst his 
followers apostles* to deceive. Therefore aoove all remember to 
avoid every apostle, or teacher, or prophet, who first does not 
accurately compare his teaching with that of James called the 
brother of my Lord, and to whom was confided the ordering of 
the Church ‘of the Hebrews in Jerusalem,” &c., lest this evil one 
should send a false preacher to them, “as he has sent to us Simon 
preaching a counterfeit of truth in the name of our Lord and dis- 
seminating error.”® Further on he speaks more plainly still. Simon 
maintains that ke has a truer appreciation of the doctrines and 
teaching of Jesus because he has received his inspiration by super- 
natural vision, and not merely by the common experience of the 
senses, and Peter replies: “If, therefore, our Jesus indeed appeared 
to you in a vision, revealed himself, and spoke to you, it was only 
as an irritated adversary. But can any one through 
visions become wise in teaching ? And if you say: ‘It is possible, 
then wherefore did the Teacher remain and discourse for a whole 
year to us who were awake? And how can we believe your story 
that he appeared to you? And in what manner did he appear to 
you, when you hold opinions contrary to his teaching? But if 
seen and taught by him for a single hour you became his apostle: 7 
preach his words, interpret his sayings, love his apostles, oppose 
not we who consorted with him. For you have set yourself up 
against me who am a firm rock, the foundation of the Church. I 





: Hom. ii, 17, ᾿ 
εν, ii, 18. 3 Of. Hom. iii. 59; vii. 2, 4, 16, 11. 

; We have already pointed out that this declaration is not in our Gospels. 

ὃ Hom, xi. 35; cf. Galat. i. 7 ff. 6 70., xvii. 13 ff. 

Cf. Cor, ix. 1 ff. “Am I not an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” 


Cf. Galat. i, 1; 1. 12, ‘* For neither did I myself receive it by man, nor was I 
taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
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you were not an opponent you would not calumniate me, you 
would not revile my teaching in order that, in declaring what I 
have myself heard from the Lord, I may not be believed, as though 
I were condemned. . . . . But if you call me condemned, 
you speak against God who revealed Christ to me,’”! &e. This last 
phrase: “If you call me condemned” (Ἢ εἰ κατεγνωσμένον pe λέγεις) 
is an evident allusion to Galat. ii, 11: “I withstood hin to the 
face, because he was condemned ” (ὅτι κατεγνωσμένος ἦν). 
We have digressed to a greater extent than we intended, but it 
5 5S ) 
is not unimportant to show the general character and tendency of 
the work we have Leen examining. The Clementine Homilies 
δ ’ 
——written perhaps about the end of the second century, which 
never name or indicate a single Gospel as the source of the author's 
knowledge of evangelical history, whose quotations cf sayings 
of Jesus, numerous as they are, systematically differ from the 
parallel passages of our Synopties, or are altogether foreign to 
them, which denounce the Apostle 1 τα] as an impostor, enem 
᾽ ’ y 
of the faith, and disseminator of false doctrine, and therefore re- 
) 
pudiate his Epistles, at the same time equally ignoring all the 
other writings of the New Testament,—can scarcely be considered 
as giving much support to any theory of the early formation of 
the New Testament Canon, or as affording evidence even of the 
> oD 
existence of its separate books. 


2. 


Among the writings which used formerly to be ascribed to 
Justin Martyr, and to be published along with his general works, 
is the short composition commonly known as the “Epistle to 
Diognetus.” The ascription of this composition to Justin arose 
solely from the fact that in the only known MS. of the letter 
there is an inscription Τοῦ αὐτοῦ πρὸς Διόγνητον which from its con- 
nection was referred to Justin2 The style and contents of the 
work, however, soon convinced crities that it could not possibly 
be written by Justin, and although it has been ascribed by vari- 





1 Hom. xvii. 19. 2 Otto, Ep. ad Diognetum, &c., 1852, p. 11 ἢ, 

3 Baur, Dogmengesch. I., i. p. 255; Gesch. chr, Kirche, i, p. 373; Bunsen, An- 
alecta Ante-Nic., i. p. 102 ff.; Christianity and Mankind, i. p. 170 f.; Credner, 
Beitriige, i. p. 50; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 399; Donaldson, Hist, Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., ii. p. 138 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. Volkes Isr., vii. p. 251; Guericke, H’buch 
K. G., p. 152; ©. D. a. Grossheim, De ep. ad Diogn. Comm., 1828; Hollenberg, 
Der Br, ad Diogn., 1853 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 1, cf. 9 f.; Kayeer, Rev. 
de Théol., xiii., 1856, p. 258 ff.; Kirehhofer, QuellensammL., p. 36, anm. 10; ΠΟ ον, 
Ueb. ἃ. Br. an Diogn. Werke, 1839, i. p. 19 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 289; 
Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 101; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., 0. 403 
Tillemont, Mém. eccl., tom, ii. pt. 1, p. 366, 493, note 1; Westcott, On the Canon, 


p. 74 f.; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 50. 
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ous isolated writers to Apollos, Clement, Marcion, Quadratus, and 
others, none of these guesses have been seriously supported, and 
critics are almost universally agreed in confessing that the author 
of the Epistle is entirely unknown. 

Such being the case, it need scarcely be said that the difficulty 
of assigning a date to the work with any degree of certainty is 
extreme, if it be not absolutely impossible to do so, This diffi- 
culty, however, is increased by several circumstances. The first 
and most important of these is the fact that the Epistle to Diog- 
nevus is neither quoted nor mentioned by any ancient writer, and 
consequently there is no external evidence whatever to indicate 
the period of its composition.’ Moreover, it is not only anony- 
mous but incomplete, or, at least, as we have it, not the work of 
asingle writer. At the end of Chapter x. a break is indicated, 
and the two concluding chapters are unmi.takably by a different 
and later hand? It is not singular, therefore, that there exists a 
wide difference of opinion as to the date of the first ten chapters, 
although all agree regarding the later composition of the conclud- 
ing portion. It is assigned to various periods between about the 
end of the first quarter of the second century to the end of that 
century,’ whilst others altogether denounce it as a modern for- 
gery!’ Nothing can be more insecure in one direction than the 
dats of a work derived alone from internal evidence. Allusions 
to actual occurrences nay with certainty prove that a work could 
only have been written after they had taken place. The mere 
absence of later indications in an anonymous Epistle only found 
ina single MS. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, however, 
and which may have been and probably was written expressly in 


Pepin Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 126; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., 
p. 86, anm, 1. 

2 Credner, Der Kanon, p. 59 ff., 67, 76; Davidson, Introd. Ν T., ii. p. 339 ; 
Donaldson, Hist. Chr, Lit, and Doctr., ii. p. 142: Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vii. p. 
251, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 1; Otto, Just. Mart., ii. p. 201 n.; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. Ἵν, p. 290; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 75. 

ὅδ δὲ AD. 117, Westcott, On the Canon, p. 70. A.d. 120-130, Hwald, Gesch. V. 
Isr., vil. p. 252. Between Hadrian and Mare. Aurel. . Kayser, Rev. de Vhéol., 
xu. 1850, p. 258. An elder contemporary of Justin.  Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
usw, p. 40. A.D, 133-135, Otto, De Ep. ad Diogn., 1845; Bunsen, Chr. and 
Mankind, i. p. 170. a.p. 135, Reuss, Gesch. N. 'T., p. 289. a.v. 140, Credner, 
Ver Kanon, p. 59; οἵ, Beitriige, i. p. 50. After a.p. 170, Scholten, Die alt. Zeu- 
gusse, p. 161, Hardly before a.p. 180, Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 399. Hil- 
gengeld exci.des it from the 2ud century. Die ap. Vater, p. 9f. Zeller considers 
tol no value, even if it contained quotations, on account of its late date. Die 
Apostelgesch., p. 51; Theol. Jahrb., iv. p. 619 ἢ, Zahn dates it between A.D. 
200-310, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1873, 3, 5, 10 f. 

ὁ Donaldson is inclined to consider it either a forgery by H. Stephanus, the 
first editor, or, more likely, a composition by Greeks who came over to Italy when 
Constantinople was threatened by the Turks. Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 
ldl f. So also Overbeck decides it to be a fictitious production written after the 
time of Constantine; Ueb. ἃ. pseudojust. br. an Diognet. Programm. 1872. 
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imitation of early Christian feeling, cannot furnish any solid basis 
for an early date. It must be evident that the determination of 
the date of this Epistle cannot therefore be regarded as otherwise 
than doubtful and arbitrary. It is certain that the purity of its 
Greek and the elegance of its style distinguish it from all other 
Christian works of the period to which so many assign it.! 

The Epistle to Diognetus, however, does not furnish any evi- 
dence even of the existence of our Synoptics, for it is admitted 
that it does not contain a single direct quotation from any evan- 
gelical work.2 We shall hereafter have to refer to this Epistle in 
ecnnection with the fourth Gospel, but in the meantime it may 
be well to add that in Chapter xii., one of those it will be remem- 
bered which are admitted to be of later date, a brief quotation 
is made from 1 Cor. viii. 1, introduced merely by the words, 
ὁ ἀπόστολος λέγει. 





1 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 102; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 399; 


Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 134 ff.; Mwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vii, 
p. 253; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 74 f.; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., xiii., 1856, p, 
257. 

2 Credner, Beitrige, i. p.50; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, p. 257 ; Reuss, Hist. 
du Canon, p. 40 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 102; Tischendors, Wann wur- 
den, τι. s. w., p.40; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 78. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BASILIDES—VALENTINUS. 


We must now turn back to an earlier period and consider any 
evidence regarding the Synoptic Gospels which may be furnished 
by the so-called heretical writers of the second century. The 
first of these who claims our attention is Basilides, the founder of 
a system of Gnosticism, who lived in Alexandria about the year 
125 of our era! With the exception of a very few brief frag- 
ments, none of the writings of this Gnostic have been preserved, 
and all our information regarding them is therefore derived at 
second-hand from ecclesiastical writers opposed to him and his 
doctrines, and their statements, especially where acquaintance 
with, and the use of, the New Testament Scriptures are assumed, 
mast be received with very great caution. The uncritical and 
inaccurate character of the Fathers rendered them peculiarly 
liable to be misled by foregone devout conclusions. 

Eusebius states that Agrippa Castor, who had written a refuta- 
tion of the doctrines of Basilides, “Says that he had composed 
twenty-four books upon the Gospel.”® ‘This is interpreted by 
Tischendorf, without argument, and in a most arbitrary and er- 
roneous manner, to imply that the work was a commentary upon 
our four canonical Gospels ;* a conclusion the audacity of which 
can scarcely be exceeded. This is, however, almost surpassed by 
the treatment of Canon Westcott, who writes regarding Basilides : 
“It appears, moreover, that he himself published a Gospel—a , 
‘Life of Christ’ as it would perhaps be called in our days, or 
‘The Philosophy of Christianity’ '—but he admitted the historic 
truth of all the facts contained in the canonical Gospels, and used 
them as Scripture. For, in spite of his peculiar opinions, the tes- 
timony of Basilides to our ‘acknowledged’ books is comprehen- 
sive and clear. In the few pages of his writings which remain 


Ἵ Husebius, H.E.,, iv. 7, 8,9; Baur, Gesch. chr. K., i. p. 196; Davidson, Introd, 
N.T., li, p. 388 ; Guericke, H’buch K, G., i. p. 182; Lechler, Das ap. und nachap. 
Zeit., p. 498 ; Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, p. 64; T'ischendor/, Wann wurden, ἃ. 
8 W., p, 50, From a.p. 117 to 138, Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 145. 

? Grabe, Spicil. Patr., ii., p. 39 ff., 65 ff. 

ὃ Φηόὶν αὐτὸν εἰς μὲν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τέσσαρα πρὸς τοῖς εἴκοσι συν- 
τάξαι βιβλία. H.E., iv. 7 

ὁ Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. δ] £, 

5 These names are pure inventions of Dr. Westcott’s fancy, of course. 
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there are certain references to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St, 
Luke, and St. Jolin,”! &e. Now in making, in such a manner, 
these assertions: in totally ignoring the whole of the discussion 
with regard to the supposed quotations of Basilides in the work 
commonly ascribed to Hippolytus and the adverse results of 
learned criticism: in the unqualitied assertions thus made and the 
absence either of explanation of the facts or the reasons for the 
conclusion: this statement must be condemned in the strongest 
manner as unworthy of a scholar, and only calculated to mislead 
readers who must generally be ignorant of the actual facts of the 
case. 

We know from the evidence of antiquity that Basilides made 
use of a Gospel, written by himself it is said, but certainly called 
after his own name.” An attempt has been made to explain this 
by suggesting that perhaps the Commentary mentioned by Agrip- 
pa Castor may have been mistaken for a Gospel :8 but. the frag- 
ments of that work which are still extant‘ are of a character 
which precludes the possibility that any work of which they 
formed a part could have been considered a Gospel.® Various opin- 
ions have been expressed as to the exact nature of the Gospel of 
Basilides. Neander affirmed it to be the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews which he brought from Syria to Egypt ;° whilst 
Schneckenburger held it to be the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians.’ Others believe it to have at least been based upon one or 
otl.er of these Gospels.8 There seems most reason for the hypo- 
thesis that it was a form of the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, which we have found so generally in use amongst the Fa- 
thers. 

We have already quoted the passage in which Eusebius states, 
on the authority of Agrippa Castor, whose works are no longer 
extant, that Basilides had composed a work in twenty-four books 


1 On the Canon, p. 255 f. 

2 Ausus fuit et Basilides scribere Evangelium et suo illud nomine titulare.  Ori- 
gen, Hom. i. in Lucam. Ausus est etiam Basilides Evangelium scribere quod dici- 
tur secundum Basilidem. Ambros., Comment in Luc. Proem. Hieron., Pref. in 
Matt. ; cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 37 ; Gesch. N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 11; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, viii. p. 568 ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 389 ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml,, 
p. 414, anm. 3, p. 475; Neudecker, Kinl, N. T., 1840, p. 85 f. ; Schott, Isagoge, p. 
23; ‘olten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 64. 

3 A chhofer, Quellonsamml,, p. 414, anm. 8; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ, 8, 
w., p. 52, dnm. 1; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 255 f., note 4; G/rdrer, Allg. K. G., 
i, p. 340, anm.*** ; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 134. 

4 Grabe, Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 39 Ε΄, 65 ff. ; Clemens Al, Strom., iv. 12. 

5 Dr. Westcott admits this. On the Canon, p. 255, note 4. x 

6 Gnost. Syst., p. 84. ; cf, K.G., 1848, ii, p. 709, anm. 2; Nicolas, It, sur les 
Ev. Apoc:., p. 134. 

7 Ueb, ἃ. Ev. ἃ. Aigypt., 1834; cf. Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 19. ; 

8 Gieseler, Entst. a Evv., p. 19; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 568; Cf. Fahri 
cius, Cod. Ap. N. T., i. p. 343, note m. 
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on the Gospel (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον), and we have mentioned the unwar- 
ranted inference of Tischendorf that this must have been a work 
on our four Gospels. Now, so far from deriving his doctrines from 
our Gospels or other New Testament writings or acknowledging 
their authority, Basilides on the contrary professed that he re- 
ceived his knowledge of the truth from Glaucias, “ the interpre- 
ter of Peter,” whose disciple he claimed to be,! and he thus sets 
(Gospels aside and prefers tradition.? In mentioning this fact 
Canon Westcott says: “ At the same time he appealed to the au- 
thority of Glaucias, who, as well as St. Mark, was ‘an interpreter 
of St. Peter’” 3 Now we have here again an illustration of the 
same misleading system which we have already condemned, and 
shall further refer to, in the introduction after “ Glaucias ” of the 
words “who as well as St. Mark was ‘ an interpreter of St. Peter, ” 
The words in italics are the gratuitous addition of Canon Weste 
cott himself. The positive form given to Clement’s simple men- 
tion of the claim made by Basilides, and the introduction of the 
words: “as well as St. Mark,” cannot fail to convey to general 
readers an impression regarding Basilides which is not warranted 
by the facts of the case. Dr. Westcott can scarcely intend himself 
to affirm that Glaucias, of whom nothing whatever is known, ac- 
tually was, with Mark, ‘an interpreter of Peter, but added to 
his other extraordinary and unqualified statements, these touches 
seem to complete a portrait which no one acquainted with the 
real circumstances could recognize as that of Basilides the heretic. 

Basilides also claimed to have received from a certain Matthias 
the report of private discourses which he had heard from the 
Saviour for his special instruction.5 Agrippa Castor further stated, 
according to Eusebius, that in bis ἐζηγητικὰ Basilides named Bar- 
cabbas and Barcoph (Parchor® ) as prophets, as well as invented 
others for himself who never existed, and claimed their authority 
for his doctrines.? With regard to all this Canon Westcott writes : 





1... . καθάπερ οἱ Βασιλείδης κἂν Γλαυχίαν ἐπιγραφηται διδαάόδ- 
πλοῦ, ὡς avyovoiv αὐτοὶ, τὸν Πετρου ἑρμηνέα. Clemens Al., Strom., 
vii. 17, § 100. 

> Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 37; @frorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 340; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 64; cf. Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 568. 

3 On the Canon, p. 255. 

4 We may add that the ‘‘ Saint” inserted before Peter neither belongs to Clement 
nor to Basilides, but is introduced into the quotation by Dr. Westcott. 

5 Βαδιλείδης τοίνυν καὶ Ιδσίδωρος, οἱ Βασιλείδου παὶς γνήσιος καὶ 
μαθητής, paciv εἰρηκέναι Ματθίαν av'rois λόγους ἀποκρυφους, ov's 
ἡκουόε παρὰ του σωτῆρος mar’? ἐδίαν διδαχθείς. Hippolytus, Refut. 
Omn. Her., vii. 20; ed. Duncker et Schneidewin, 1859, 

ὁ Isidorus, his son and disciple, wrote a commentary on the prophecy of Par- 
chor (Clem. Al., Strom., vi. 6, § 53), in which he further refers to the ‘prophecy 
of Cham.” Of. Neander, Allg. K. G., 1843, ii. p. 708 ff. a 

-+, + προφήτας δὲ ἑαυτῷ ὀνομάσι Βαρκαββᾶν καὶ Βαρκωφ καὶ ἄλ- 
λους ανυπάρκτους τινὰς ἑαυτῷ συστηδάμενον, κ.τ.λ. Huseb., H. E., iv. 7. 
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“ Since Basilides lived on the verge of the apostolic times, it is not 
surprising that he made use of other sources of Christian doctrine 
besides the canonical books. The belief in Divine Inspiration was 
still fresh and real,” &c. It is apparent, however, that. Basilides, 
in basing his doctrines on these Apocryphal books as inspired, and 
upon tradition, and in having a special Gospel calied after his own 
name, which, therefore, he clearly adopts as the exponent of his 
ideas of Christian truth, absolutely ignores the canonical Gospels 
altogether, and not only does not offer any evidence for their exist- 
ence, but proves that he did not recognize any such works as of 
authority. Therefore there is no ground whatever for Tischen- 
dort’s assumption that the Commentary of Basilides “cn the 
Gospel” was written upon our Gospels, but that idea is on the 
contrary negatived in the strongest way by all the facts of the 
case,” The perfectly simple interpretation of the statement is that 
long age suggested by Valesius,’ that the Commentary of Basilides 
was composed upon his own Gospel,‘ whether it was the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews or the Egyptians. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that Basilides used the word 
“Gospel” in a peculiar technical way. Hippo’ ‘us, in the work 
usually ascribed to him, writing of the Basilid and describing 
their doctrines, says: “When therefore it w -cessary, he (ἢ) 
says, that we, the children of God, should be revealed, in expecta- 
tion of whose revelation, he says, the creation groaned and tra- 
vailed, the Gospel came into the world, and passed through every 
principality and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named.”> “The Gospel, therefore, came first from the Sonship, he 
says, through the Son, sitting by the Archon, to the Archon, and 
the Archon learnt that he was not the God of all things but be- 
gotten,”® ὅς. “The Gospel, according to them,is the knowledge of 
supramundane matters,’ &c. This may not be very intelligible, 
but it is sufficient to show that “the Gospei” in a technical sense ὃ 


1 On the Canon, p. 255. 


2 Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii, p. 389; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 64; Cred- 


ner, Der Kanon, p, 24. 

3 Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i. p. 348, not. m. 

4 Neudecker, Kinl. N. T., p. 85; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 184. | 

ὅδ Ἐπεὶ ov'v ἔδει ἀποκαλυφθῆναι, φησίν, ἡμᾶς τὰ τέκνα του θεοῦ, 
περὶ wv” ἐστέναξε, φησίν, ἡ κτίσις καὶ ὥσινεν, ἀπεκδεχομένη τὴν 
ἀποκάλυψιν, ἦλθε τὸ ἐυαγγέλιον εἰς τὸν κόσμον, καὶ διῆλθε διὰ 
πάδης ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας καὶ κυριότητος καὶ παντὸς ὀνόματος OVO- 
μαξομένου, x.t.A.  Hippolytus, Refut. Omn. Her., vii., 25. ek 

6 Ἤλθεν ov'v τὸ εὐαγγέλιον πρῶτον ἐπὸ τῆς υἱότητος, φησί, διὰ 
του παρακαθημένου τῶ ἄρχοντι υἱοῦ πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα, καὶ EMA 
θεν οἱ ἄρχων, ὅτι οὐκ ἦν θεὸς τῶν ὅλων, ἀλλ’ ἦν γεννητὸς, κτλ. 
Ib., vii. 26 ; οἵ, 27, &e. ᾿ ε 

7 Εὐαγγέλιον ἐστί κατ' xv'rov's ἡ τῶν υἱπερκοσμίων γν σις, κιτ᾿λ. 
Ib., vii. 27. 

8 Canon Westcott admits this technical use of the word, of course. On the 
Canon, p. 255 f., note 4. 
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formed a very important part of the system of Basilides, Now 
there is nothing whatever to show that the twenty-four books 
which he composed “on the Gospel” were not in elucidation of 
the Guspel as technically understood by him, illustrated by ex- 
tracts from his own special Gospel and from the tradition handed 
down to him by Glaucias and Matthias. 

The emphatic assertion of Canon Westcott that Basilides “ad- 
mitted the historic truth of all the facts contained in the canoni- 
cal Gospels,” is based solely upon the following sentence of the 
work attributed to Hippolytus. “Jesus, however, was generated 
according to these (follewers of Basilides) as we have already 
said But when the generation which has already been declared 
had taken place, all things regarding the Saviour, according to 
them, occurred in ike manner as they have been written in the 
Gospel.’ There are, however, several important points to be 
borne in mind in reference to this passage. The statement in 
question is not made in connection with Basilides himself, but 
distinctly in reference to his followers, of whom there were many 
in the time of Hippolytus and |g after him. It is, moreover, 
a general observation the accuracy of which we have no means 
of testing, and upo. the correctness of which there is no special 
reason to rely. The remark, made at the beginning of the third 
century, however, that the followers of Basilides believed that 
the actual events of the life of Jesus occurred in the way in 
which they have been written in the Gospels, is no proof what- 
ever that either they or Basilides used or ‘admitted the authority 
of our Gospels. The exclusive use by any one of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, for instance, would be perfectly consistent 
with the statement. No one who considers what is known of 
that Gospel, or who thinks of the use made of it in the first half 
of the second century by perfectly orthodox Fathers before we 
hear anything of our Gospels, can doubt this. The passage is, 
therefore, of no weight as evidence for the use of our Gospels. 
Canon Westcott is himself obliged to admit that in the extant 
fragments of Isidorus, the son and disciple of Basilides, who 
“maintained the doctrines of his father,” he has “ noticed nothing 
bearing on the books of the New Testament.” On the supposi- 
tion that Basilides actually wrote a Commentary on our Gospels, 
and used them as Scripture, it is indeed passing strange that we 
have so little evidence on the point. 





| He refers to a mystical account of the incarnation. 

ΞὉ δὲ Ἰησοῦς γεγένηται κατ᾽ αὐτους ὡς προειρήκαμεν. Teyer- 
ἡμένης δὲ τῆς γενέσεως τῇς προδεδηλωμένης, γέγονε πάντα ὁμοίως 
χατὶ αυ τους τὰ περὶ τοῦ δωτὴρος ὡς ἐν τοῖς εὐ αγγελίοις γέγραπται. 
Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. bas, vii. 27. 

3 On the Canon, p. 257. 
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We must now, however, examine in detail all of the cuotations 
and they are few, alleged to show the use of our Gospels, and we 
shall commence with those of Tischendorf. The first passage 
which he points out is found in the Stromata of Clement of Alex- 
andria. Tischendorf guards himself, in reference to these quota- 
tions, by merely speaking cf them as “Basilidan” (Basilidianisch), 1 
but it might have been more frank to have stated clearly that 
Clement dist‘ nctly assigns the quotation to the followers of Bas- 
ilides (οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ Βασιλειδου),2 and not to Basilides himself. The sup- 
posed quctation, therefore, however surely traced to our Gospels, 
could really not prove anything in regard to Basilides. The pas- 
sage itself compared with the parallel in Matt. xix. 11, 12, is as 
follows :-- 


Srrom, rit. 1, ὃ 1. - Marr, ΧΙχ. 11, 12. 
They say the Lord answered: All| v.11. But he said unto them: 
men .annot receive this saying. All men cannot receive this saying, 
| but only they to whom it is given. 
For there are some who are eu-| vy. 12. For there are eunuchs 
i] 


nuchs from birth, others by constraint | which were so born from their mother’s 
(are 1aade so). | womb ; and there are eunuchs which 


| were made eunuchs by men, &c., Ke, 


Ov’ πάντες χωροῦσι τὸν λόγον Ov πάντες χωρουσιν τὸν λύ- 
τοῦτον, εἰδὶ γὰρ evvov yor, οἱ γον τοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς δὲδοται' 
μὲν ἐκ γενετῆς, οἱ δὲ ἐξ Avayuns.| εἰσὶν γὰρ ευ᾽νουΐχοι οἵτινες ἐκ 
κοιλίας μητρὸς ἐγεννήθησαν ov'- 
ToS, καὶ εἰδσὴὲν εὐνουΐχοι οἴτινες 
εὐνουχίσθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀν!ρώ- 
MGV, κ.τ.λ. 





Now this passage in its affinity to, and material variation from, 
our first Gospel might be quoted as evidence for the use of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but it is simply preposterous to 
point to it es evidence for the use of Matthew. Apologists in 
their anxiety to grasp at the faintest analogies as testimony scem 
altogether to ignore the history of the creation of written Gos- 
pels, and to forget the very existence of the πολλοί of Luke. 

The next passage referred to by Tischendorf > is one quoted by 
Epiphanius,? which we subjoin in contrast with the parallel in 
Matt. vii. 6 ---- 








1 Wann. wurden, τι. s, w., p. 51. : 

2 Οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ Βασιλείδου πυθομένων φαδὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων μὴ ποτὲ 
ἄμεινόν ἐστι τὸ μὴ γαμεῖν ἀποκρίνασθαι λέγουσι τὸν κυΐριον, “TA. 
Strom., 111..1, 5.1. 

3 Canon Westcott does not refer to this quotation at all. 

4 Cf. Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 208. 
5 Wann. wurden, ἃ, s. w., p. 51, 
6 Her., xxiv. 5, p. 79, 
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Har. xxiv. 5. Mart, vit. 6. 


And therefore he said : : Give not that which is holy unto 
Cast not ye pearls before swine, nei- | dogs, neither cast ye your pearls be- 
ther give that which is holy unto fore swine, lest they trample them 
dogs. under their feet, and turn again and 

rend you. 


, βάλητε τους μαργαρίτας Μὴ δῶτε τὸ αγιον τοῖς κυσίν, 
ἡ Pts ἐν χοίρων, μηδὲ δότε μηδὲ βάλητε τους pmapyapitas 
τὸ ἅγιον τοῖς πυσί. ὑμῶν ἔμπροσθεν τῶν Yoipwv,H.T.A. 


Here again the variation in order is just what one might have 
expected froin the use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or 
a similar work, and there is no indication whatever that the pas- 
sage did not end here, without the continuation of our first Synop- 
tic. What is still more important, although Tischendorf does not 
mention the fact, nor otherwise hint a doubt than by the use 
again of an unexplained description of this quotation as “ Basili- 
dianisch” instead of a more direct ascription of it to Basilides 
himself, this passage is by no means attributed by Epiphanius to 
that heretic. Itis introduced into the section of his work dis 
rected against the Basilidians, but he uses, like Clement, the in- 
definite φησί, and as in dealing with all these heresies there is 
continual interchange cf reference to the head and the later fol- 
lowers, there is no certainty who is referred to in these quotations, 
and in this instance nothing to indicate that this passage is 
ascribed to Resilides himself. His name is mentioned in the first 
line of the first cha ster of this “heresy,” but not again before 
this φησί occurs in caapter v. Tischendorf does not claim any 
other quotations. 

Canon Westcott states: “In the few pages of his (Basilides’) 
writings which remain there are certain references to the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke,”! &e. One might suppose from this that 
the “certain” references occurred in actual extracts made from 
his works, and that the quotations therefore appeared set in a 
context of his own words, This impression is strengthened ~vhen 
we read as an introduction to the instances: “ The following ex- 
‘mples will be sufficient to show his method of quotation.”? The fact 
8,however, that these examplesare found inthe work of Hippolytus, 
inan epitome of the views of the school by that writer himself, with 
nothing more definite than a subjectless φησί to indicate who is 
referred to. The only examples Canon Westcott can give of these 
“certain references ” to our first and third Synoptics, do not show 
his “method of. quotation” to much advantage. The first is not 
quotation at all, but a mere reference to the Magi and the Star 


—— 











On the Canon, p. 256. 2 Jh., τ. 256, note 3, 
27 
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418 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


“ But that every thing, he says (φησί), has its own seasons, the 
Saviour sufficiently teaches when he says: . . . and the 
Magi having seen the star,”! &c. This of course Canon Westcott 
considers a'reference to Matt. ii. 1, 2, but we need scarcely point 
out that this falls to the ground instantly, if it be admitted, as it 
must be,that the Star and the Magi may have been mentioned in 
other Gospels than the first Synoptic. We have already seen, 
when examining the evidence of Justin, that this is the case. 
The only quotation asserted to be taken from Luke is the phrase: 
“The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee,” ? which agrees with Luke i. 35, 
This agein is introduced by Hippolytus with another subjectless 
“he says,’ and apart from the uncertainty as to who “he” is 
this is very unsatisfactory evidence as to the form of the quota- 
tion in the original text, for it may easily have been corrected by 
Hippolytus, consciously or unconsciously, in the course of trans. 
fer to his pages. We have already met with this passage as 
quoted by Justin from a Gospel different from ours, and this again 
would lead us to the Gospel accordiny to the Hebrews. 

As we have already stated, however, none of the quotations 
which we have considered are directly referred to Basilides him- 
self, but they are all introduced by the utterly vague expression, 
“he says,” (φησ without any subject accompanying the verb, 
Now it is admitted that writers of the time of Hippolytus, and 
notably Hippolytus himself, made use of the name of the founder 
of a sect to represent the whole of his school, and applied to him, 
apparently, quotations taken from unknown and later followers. * 
The passages which he cites, therefore, 2ad which appear to indi- 
cate the use of Gospels, instead of being extracted from the works 
of the founder himself, in all probability were taken from writ- 
ings of Gnostics of his own time. Canon Westcott himself ad- 
mits the possibility of this, in writing of other early heretics 
He says: “ Tue evidence that has been collected from the docu- 
ments of these primitive sects is necessarily somewhat vague. It 
would be more satisfactory to know the exact, position of their 





1 Ort δὲ, φησίν, ἕκαστον tdiovs, ἔχει καιρου'ς, ἱκανὸς οἱ δωτὴρ 
λέγων. . . . καὶ οἱ μάγοι τὸν ἀστέρα τεθεαμένοι. Hippolytus, Ret. 
Omn. Her., vii. 27. 

2 Πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐπελευΐδεται ἐπὶ δέ, καὶ δυναμις υἱψίόστου ἐπιό. 
"»τάδει Got. Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Σἴρου,, vii. 26. . 

3 Zeller, Theol. Fach. 1853, p. 148 ff. ; Die Apostelgesch., p. 63 f. ; Volkmar, 
Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 ff. ; re ae γα, u. ἃ. rém. Zeitgenossen, 1855, p. 167; 
Der Ursprung, p. 70. ; Scholten, Die ult. Zeugnisse, p. 65 f. ; Das Ev. ἢ, Johan., 
p. 427; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 17 ff.; Davidson, Introd. N. 'f., i p. 
388 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345 f., anm. 5; Reuss, Gesch. ΝΟ, Ρ, 
287 ; J. J. Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 67 ; Luthardt, Der johann. Ur. 
sprung ἃ, viert. Ev., 1874, p. 85 f. 
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authors, and the precise date of their being composed. It is just 
possible that Hippolytus made use of writings which were current 
in his own time without further examination, and transferred to 
the apostolic age forms of thought and expression which had been 
the growth of two, or even of three generations.” + So much as 
to the reliance to be placed on the work ascribed to Hippolytus. 
It is certain, for instance, that in writing of the sect of Naaseni 
and Ophites, Hippolytus perpetually quotes passages from the 
writings of the school, with the indefinite φησί3 as he likewise 
does in dealing with the Peratici,? and Docete,* no individual au- 
thor being named ; yet he evidently quotes various writers, pass- 
ing frem one to another without explanation, and making use of 
the same unvarying φησί. In one place,’ where he has “ the Greeks 
say,” (φασὶν οἱ “EAAnves) he gives, without further indication, a quo- 
tation from Pindar.® <A still more apt instance of his method is that 
pointed out by Volkmar,’ where Hippolytus, writing of “ Marcion, 
or some one of his hounds,” uses, without further explanation, 
the subjectless φησί to introduce matter from the later followers 
of Marcion.© Now, with regard to Basilides, Hippolytus directly 
refers not only to the heretic cuief, ut also to his disciple Isidorus 
and all their followers,® (καὶ Ἰσίδωρος καὶ πᾶς 6 τούτων χορός) and then 
proceeds to use the indefinite “he says,” interspersed with refer- 
ences in the plural to these heretics, exhibiting the same careless 
method of quotation, and leaving the same  “omplete uncertainty 


as to the speaker’s identity as in the other cases mentioned)? On 
the other hand, it has heen demonst Hilgenfeld, that the 
gnosticisra ascribed to Basilides by H in nection with 
these quotations, is of a much later and ει vpe thar 
that which Basilides himself held," as show: ual frag- 
1 On the Vanon, p. 252. 2 Hippolytus, Ref. Omn, Her. vy. 6 
3 Tb., v. 16, 17, 4 7b., viii. 9, 10. 5 Ib. v. 7. 


ὁ Hippol., Ref. Omn. Heer, ed. Duncker et Schneidewin not. in ἴοι 
Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 65 f. ; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 149 ! 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 389. 

‘Theol. Jahrb. , 1854, p. 108 ff.; Der Ursprung, p. 70. 

8 Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Her., vii. 10 , Scholten, Wie iit. Zeugnisse, p. 66 

9 Hippolytus, ib., vii. 20 ; ef, 22. 

10 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p- 65; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 71 ἢ 

Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 f. ; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 18 f.; / 

Introd. N. T., ii. p. 888; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148 ff. 

11 Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 86 ff., 786 ff.; Die jiid. Apok., 1857, p. 237 ff.; 
Zeitschr. wiss, Theol., 1862, p. 452 ff.; Volkmar, Hippolytus ἃ, ἃ. rom, Zeit- 
genossen, p. 167; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 295 ff; Der Ursprung, p. 70 ; 
Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, p. 66; Lipsius,’ Der Gnosticismus. Erach, u. Gruber’s 
Allg. Encyelop., 1, sect. 71, 1860, p. 90, 152 ; Quericke, H’buch K. G., i. p, 184; 
Zundert, Zeitschr. luth. Theol., 1855, h. 2, 1856, h. 1, 3; Luthardt, Der johann. 
Urspr, ἃ, viert. Ev., 1874, p. 85f. The following differ from the view taken by 
Hilgenfeld : Baur, Die chr. Kirche 3 erst. Jahrh., p. 187 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1856, 
P 12 ff; Bunsen, Hippolytus u. s. Zeit., 1852, i. p. 65 ff. ; Jacobi, Basilides Phil. 


‘host. ex. Hyppolyti lib, nuper reperto illustr., 1852; Uhthorn, Das Basilidianische 
System, ἃ, 8. w., 1855, 
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ments of his own writings which are still extant, and as reported 
by Irenzeus,! Clement of Alexandria,? and the work “ Advers:, 
omnes Heereses,” annexed to the “ Prescriptio heereticorum,” of 
Tertullian, which is considered to be the epitome of an earlier 
work of Hippolytus. The fact probably is that Hippolytus de- 
rived his views of the doctrines of Basilides from the w.‘tings of 
his later followers, and from them made the quotations which are 
attributed to the founder of the school? In any ease there ig no 

ound for referring these quotations with an indefinite φησί to 
Basilides himself. 

Of all this there is not a word from Canon Westcott,‘ but he 
ventures to speak of “ the testimony of Basilides to our ‘ acknow- 
ledged’ books,” as “comprehensive and clear.”5 We have seen, 
however, that the passages referred to have no weight whatever 
as evidence for the use of our Synoptics. The formule (as τὸ 
εἰρημένον to that compared with Luke i. 85, and ὡς γέγραπται, ἡ γραφή 
with references compared with some of the Epistles) which ac- 
company these quotations, and to which Canon Westcott points 
as an indication that the new Testament writings were already 
recognized as Holy Scripture,® need no special attention, because, 
as it cannot be shown that the expressions were used by Basilides 
himself at all, they do not come into question. Ifanything, hov- 
ever, were requirea to complete the evidence that these quota- 
tions are not from the works of Basilides himself, but from later 
writings by his followers, it would be the use of such formule, 
for as the writings of pseudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Papias Hegesippus, and others of the Fathers in several ways po- 
sitively demonstrate, the New Testament writings were not ad- 
mitted, even amongst orthodox Fathers, to the rank of Holy Serp- 
ture, until a very much later period.’ 


2. 


Much of what has been said with regard to the claim which 1s 
laid to Basilides, by some apologists, as a witness for the Gospels 
and the existence of a New Testament Canon, and the manner in 
which that claim is advanced, likewise applies to Valentinus, 
another Gnostic leader, who, about the year 140, came from 


——_ 











1 Adv. Her., i. 24, 2 Stromata, vi. 3. , 

3 Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 66; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 69 ff. ; Rumpt, 
Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 18 ft. ; Davison, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 388 ff ; Zeller, 
Apostelgesch., p. 65 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148 ff. 

4 And very little from Tischendorf. 

5 On the Canon, p. 256. 6 Jh,, p. 256. 7” 

7 Scholten, Die ilt, Zeugnisse, p. 69; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 65, anm. 3; 
Treol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 148. 
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Alexandria to Rome and fiourished till about a.p. 160.!_ Very 
little remains of the writings of this Gnostic, and we gain our 
only knowledge of them from a few short quotations in the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, and some doubtful fragments 
preserved by others. We shall presently have occasion to refer 
more directly to these, and need not here more particularly men- 
tion them. 

Tischendorf, the self-constituted modern Defensor fidei,? as- 
serts, with an assurance which can scarcely be characterized 
otherwise than as an unpardonable calculation upon the ignor- 
ance of his readers, that Valentinus used the whole of our four 
Canonical Gospels. To do him full justice, we shal! as much as 
possible zive his own words; and, although we set aside sys- 
tematically all discussion regarding the fourth Gospel for separate 
treatment hereafter, we must, in order to convey the full sense 
of Dr. Tischendorf’s proceeding, commence with a sertence re- 
garding that Gospel. Referring to a statement of Irenzeus, that 
the followers of Valentinus made use of the fourth Gospel, 
Tischendorf continues : “ Hippolytus confirms and completes the 
statement of Ireneeus, for he quotes several expressions of John 
which Valentinus employed. This most clearly occurs in the 
case of duiin x. 8; for Hippolytus writes : ‘ Because the prophets 
and the law, according to the doctrine of Valentinus, were only 
filled with a subordinate and foolish spirit, Valentinus says: On 
account of this, the Saviour says: All who came before me were 
thieves and robbers.’ ”® Now this, to begin with, is a practical 
falsification of the text of the Philosophumena, which reads : 
“Therefore all the Prophets and the Law spoke under the influ- 
ence of the Demiurge, a foolish God, he says, (they themselves 
being) foolish, knowing nothing. On this account, he says, the 
Saviour saith : All who came before me,” &¢.,&c.4 There is no men- 





1 Treneus, Ady, Her., iii, 4, §3; Eusebius, H. E., iv. 11; Baur, Gesch. chr. 
Kirche, i. p. 196; Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xxxv.; Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 
227; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 38; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 390; Guericke, 
Hbuch K. G., i. p. 184; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 67; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 
p. 43; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 43; Westcott, On the Canon, p, 
258 1, ; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 1875, p. 166. 

ὁ Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 329. 

°“Die Angabe des Ireniius bestarkt und vervollstandigt Hippolytus, tenn er 
fiihrt einzelne Johanneische Ausspriiche an, welche Valentin benutzt hat. Am 
deutlichsten geschieht dies mit Joh. x. 8; denn Hippolytus schreibt : Weil die 
Propheten und das Gesetz, nach Valentins Lehr, nur von einem untergeordneten 
und thorichten Geiste erfiilt waren, so sagt Valentin: Eben deshalb spricht der 
Erliser ; Alle die vor mir gekommen sind, sind Diebe und Mérder gewesen,” 
aun wurden, τι. s w., p. 44. 

‘Ilavres οὖν οἱ προφῆται καὶ οἱ νόμος ἐλάλησαν ἀπὸ τουΐ δη- 
μιουργου,, μωροῦ λέγει θεοῦ, μωροὶ ου δὲν etdcres. Διὰ τοῦτο, 
φησί, λέγει οἱ δωτήρ' Παντες, x.t.A. Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Heer., vi. 35. 
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tion whatever of the name of Valentinus in the passage, and, as 
we shall presently show, there is no direct reference in the whole 
chapter to Valentinus himself. The introduction of his name in 
this manner into the text, without a word of explanation, is 
highly reprehensible. It is true that in a note Tischendorf gives 
a closer translation of the passage, without, however, any ex- 
planation ; and here again he adds, in parenthesis to the “ says 
he,” “namely, Valentinus.” Such a note, however, which would 
probably be unread by a majority of readers, does not rectify the 
impression conveyed by so positive and emphatic an assertion as 
is conveyed by the alteration in the text. 

Tischendorf continues: “And as the Gospel of John, so also 
were the other Gospels used by Valentinus. According to the 
statement of [renzus (I. 7, § 4), he found the said subordinate 
spirit, which he calls Demiurge, Masterworker, erablematically 
represented by the Centurion of Capernaum (Matt. viii. 9, Luke 
vil. 8); in the dead and resuscitated daughter of Jairus, when 
twelve years old (Luke viii. 41), he recognized a symbol of his 
‘Wisdom’ (Achamoth), the mother of the Masterworker (1. 8, 
§ 2); in like manner he saw represented in the history of the 
woman who had suffered twelve years from the bloody issue, and 
was cured by the Lord (Matt. ix. 20), the sufferings and salvation 
of his twelfth primitive spirit (Zon) (I. 3, § 3); the expression 
of the Lord (Matt. v. 18) on the numerical value of the iota (‘the 
smallest letter’) he applied to his ten zons in repose.” ! Now, in 
every instance where Tischendorf here speaks of Va!'entinus by 
the singular “he,” Irenzeus uses the plural “ they,” referring not 
to the original founder of the sect, but to his followers in his own 
day, and the text is thus again in every instance falsified by the 
pious zeal of the apologist. In the case of the Centurion : “ they 
say” (λέγουσι) that he is the Demiurge :? “they declare” (διηγοῦνται) 
that the daughter of Jairus is the type of Achamoth ; “they 
say (λέγουσι) that the apostasy of Judas points to the passion in 
connection with the twelfth son, and also the fact that Jesus 
suffered in the twelfth month after his baptism; for they will 
have it (βοῦλονται) that he only preached for one year. The case 
of the woman with the bloody issue for twelve years, and the 
power which went forth from the Son to heal her, “ they will 
have to be Horos ” (εἶναι δὲ ταύτην τὸν Opov θελουσιν)." In like man- 
ner they assert that the ten zeons are indicated (σημαίνεσθαι λέγουσι) 
bv the letter “Tota,” mentioned in the Saviour’s expression, 
Matt. v.18.5 At the end of these and numerous other similar 





1 Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 44. 
2 [reneus, Adv, Heer., i. 7, § 4. 4 1b.,i. 3, §3 
8 10., i. 8, 8 2. 5 Ib., i. 8, §2 
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references in this chapter to New Testament expressions and 
assages, Irenzeus says: “Thus they interpret,” ὅσο. (ἑρμηνεύουσιν 
εἰρῆσθαι ).1 The plural “ they ” is employed throughout. 

Tischendorf proceeds to give the answer to his statement which 
is supposed to be made by objectors. “They say: all that has 
reference to the Gospel of John was not advanced by Valentinus 
himself, but by his disciples. And in fact, in Irengeus, ‘ they—the 
Valentinians—say, occurs much oftengy than ‘he—Valentinus— 
says. But who is there so sapient as to draw the line between 
what the master alone says, and that which the disciples state 
without in the least repeating the master ?” 5 Tischendorf solves 
the difficulty by referring everything indiscriminately to the 
master. Now, in reply to these observations, we must remark in 
the first place, that the admission here made by Tischendorf, that 
Ireneus much more often uses “they say ” than “he says ” is still 
quite disingenuous, inasmuch as invariably, and without excep- 
tion, Irenzeus uses the plural in connection with the texts in 
question, Secondly, it is quite preposterous to argue that a 
Gnostic, writing about A.D. 185—195, was not likely to use argu- 
ments which were never thought of by a Gnostic, writing at the 
middle of the second century. At the end of the century, the 
writings of the New Testament had acquired consideration and 
authority, and Gnostic writers had therefore a reason to refer to 
them, and to endeavour to show that they supported their peculiar 
views, which did not exist at all at the time when Valentinus 
propounded his system. Tischendorf, however, cannot be allowed 
the benefit even of such a doubt as he insinuates, as to what 
belongs to the master and what to the followers. Such doubtful 
testimony could not establish anything, but it is, in point of fact, 
also totally excluded by the statement of Irenzeus himself. 

In the preface to the first book of his great work, Irenzeus 
clearly states the motives and objects for which he writes. He 
says: “T considered it necessary, having read the commentaries 
(ὑπομνήμασι) of the disciples of Valenti us, as they call themselves, 
and having had personal intc.course with some of them and ac- 
quirel full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” ὅσο. ; 
and he goes on to say that he intends to set forth “ the opinions 
of those who are now teaching heresy ; I speak particularly of 
the followers of Ptolemzeus, whose system is an off-shoot of the 
school of Valentinus.” ® Nothing could be more explicit than this 


-.-.- 


1 Trenceus, Ady. Her., i. 3, § 4. 2 Wann wurden, τ. 8. w., p. 45. 
ys ἀναγκαῖον ἡγησάμην, ἐντυχὼν τοῖς vrouvnucdt τῶν, ὡςς 
αυτοὶ λέγουσιν, δυδλενείνοῦ μαθητῶν, ἐνίοις δὲ αὐτῶν nai δυμ- 
βαλὼν, καὶ καταλαβόμενος τὴν γνώμην αὐτῶν, μηνυ δαὶ Gor, κιτ.λ. 
. τὴν τε γνώμην αὐτῶι. τῶν νῦν παραδιδασκόντων, λέγω 
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statement that Ireneus neither intended nor pretended to write 
upon the works of Valentinus himself, but upon the commentaries 
of his followers of his own time, with some of whom he had had 
personal intercourse, and that the system which he intended to 
attack was that actually being taught in his day by Ptolemeus 
and his school, the off-shoot from Valentinus. All the quotations 
to which Tischendorf refers are made within a few pages of this 
explicit declaration. Imiifediately after the passage about the 
Centurion, he says: “such is their system” (τοιαύτης δὲ τῆς ὑποθέ 
σεως αὐτῶν οὔσης), and three lines below he states that they derive 
their views from unwritten sources (ἐξ ἀγράφων ἀναγινώσκοντες).1 The 
first direct reference to Valentinus does not occur until after these 
quotations, and is for the purpose of showing the variation of 
opinion of his followers. He says : “ Let us now see the uncertain 
opinions of these heretics, for there are two or three of them, 
how they do not speak alike of the same things, but contradicted 
one another in fucts and names.” Then he continues: “For the 
first of them, Valentinus, having derived his principles from the 
so-called Gnostic heresy, and adapted them to the peculiar cha- 
racter of his school, declared this:’ &e., &e.2 And after a brief 
description of his system, in which no Scriptural allusion occurs, 
he goes on to compare the views of the rest, and in chap. xii. he 
returns to Ptolemzeus and his followers (Ὁ Πτολεμαῖος, καὶ οἱ σὺν 
airy, κιτ.λ.). 

In the preface to Book 1i., he again says that he has been ex- 
posing the falsity of the followers of Valentinus (qui sunt a 
Valentino) and will proceed to establish what he has advanced; 
and everywhere he uses the plural “ they,” with occasional direct 
references to the followers of Valentinus (qui sunt a Valentino).* 
The same course is adopted in Book iii., the plural being system- 
atically used, and the same distinct definition introduced at in- 
tervals. And again, in the preface to Book iv. he recapitulates 
that the preceding books had been written against these, με] 
sunt a Valentino” (§ 2). In fact, it would almost be impossible 
for any writer more frequently and emphatically to show that he 


δὴ τῶν περὶ Πτολεμαῖον, ἀπάνθιόομα οὐόαν τῆς Οὐαλεντίνου σχολῆς, 
κιτιλ. Ireneus, Adv. Heer. Preef., i. § 2. 

1 /b., Adv. Her., i. 8, § 1. 

2 Ιδωμὲν viv καὶ τὴν τουτων ἄστατον γνώμην, δύο mov καὶ 
τριῶν ὄντων, πῶς περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν ov τὰ αὐτὰ λέγουσιν, ἀλλὰ 
τοῖς mpay mage καὶ τοῖς ὀνόμασιν ἐναντία ἀποφαίνονται. Ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
πρῶτος ἀπο τῆς λεγομένης Γνωστικῆς αἱρέσεως res ἐρχὰς εἰς ἴδιον 
χαρακτῆρα διδασκαλείου μεθαρμόσας Οἰαλεντῖνος, οὕτως ἐξηροφό- 
ρηδεν, κιτ.λ. 7νροηώιδ, Adv. Her., i. 11, § 1. 

3 As, for instance, ii. 16, § 4. 

4 For instance, ‘‘Secundum autem eos qui sunt a Valentino,” iii. 11, ὃ 2. “ Se- 
cundum autem illos,” § 3; ‘‘ab omnibus illos,”§ 3. ‘‘ Hi autem qui sunt a 
Valentino,” &c., § 7; ib., § 9, ἄο., &e. 
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is not, as he began by declaring, dealing with the founder of the 
school himself, but with his followers living and teaching at the 
time at which he wrote. 

Canon Westcott, with whose system of positively enunciating 
unsupported and controverted statements we are already ac- 
quainted, is only slightly outstripped by the German apologist in 
his misrepresentation of the evidence of Valentinus. It must be 
stated, however, that, acknowledging, as no doubt he does, that 
Ireneeus never refers to Valentinus himself, Canon Westcott 

asses over in complete silence the supposed references upon 

which Tischendorf relies as his only evidence for the use of the 
Synopties by that Gnostic. He, however, makes the following 
extraordinary statement regarding Valentinus: “The fragments 
of his writings which remain show the same natural and trustful 
use of Scripture as other Christian works of the same period ; 
and there is no diversity of character in this respect between the 
quotations given in Hippolytus and those found in Clement of 
Alexandria. He cites the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘ Scripture,’ 
and refers clearly to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and 
St. John, to the Epistles to the Romans,’! &e. 

We shall now give the passages which he points out in support 
of these assertions.2 The first two are said to oceur in the Stro- 
mata of the Alexandrian Clement, who professes to quote the 
very words of a letter of Valentinus to certain people regarding 
the passions, which are called by the followers of Basilides “ the 
appendages of the soul.” The passage is as follows: “ But one 
only is good, whose presence is the manifestation through the 
Son, and through him alone will the heart be enabled to become 
pure, by the expulsion of every evil spirit from the heart. For 
many spirits dwelling in it do not allow. it to be pure, but each of 
them, while in divers parts they riot in unseemly lusts, performs 
its own works. And, it seems to me, the heart is somewhat like 
an inn. For that, also, is both bored and dug into, and often filled 
with the ordure of men, who abide there in revelry, and bestow 
not one single thought upon the place, seeing it is the property 
of another. And in such wise is it with the heart, so long as no 
thought is given to it, being impure, and the dwelling-plac: of 
many demons, but as soon as the alone good Father has visited 
It, 10 15 sanctified and shines through with light, and the possessor 
of such a heart becomes so blessed that he shall see God.”? Ac- 


pine orga 


1 On the Canon, p. 259 ἢ, 2 1b., p. 260, note 2, 
δ Eis δέ ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, ov παῤῥησιᾳ (Grabe—Spicil. Patr. ii. p. 52— 
Suggests παρουσία, which we adopt) 7 διά του υἱοῦ φανέρωσις, καὶ dv 
αὐτου μόγου δυναιτο ἂν ἡ καρδία καθαρὰ γενέσῃαι παντὸς πονη- 
pov πνευΐματος ἐξωθουμένου τῆς καρδίας. πολλὰ γὰρ ἐνοικούντα 
αὐτῇ πνευύματα ουὐκ ἐᾷ καθαρεύειν, ἕκαστον δὲ αὐτῶν ταὶ ἴδια 
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cording to Canon Westcott, this passage contains two of the 
“clear 2eferences ” to our Gospels upon which he bases his state- 
ment, namely, to Matt. v. 8, and to Matt. xix. 17. 

Now it is clear that there is no actual quotation from any 
evangelical work in this passage from the Epistle of Valentinus, 
and the utmost for which the most zealous apologist could con- 
tend is, that there is a slight similarity with some words in the 
Gospel, and Canon Westcott himself does not venture to call 
them more than “references.” ‘lhat such distant coincidences 
should be quoted as the only evidence for the use of the first 
Gospel shows how weak is his case. At best such vague refer- 
ences could not prove anything, but when the passages to which 
reference is supposed to be made are examined, it will be apparent 
that nothing could be more unfounded or ar bitrary than the claim 
of reference specially to our Gospel, to the exclusion of the other 
Gospels then existing, which to our knowledge contained both 
passages. We may, indeed, go still further, and affirm that if these 
coincidences are references to any Gospel at all, that Gospel is not 
the canonical, but one different from it. 

The first reference alluded to consists of the following two 
phrases: “ But one only is good (εἷς δέ ἐστιν ἀγαθός). . . . the 
alone good Father” (ὁ μόνος ἀγαθὸς πατήρ). This is compared with 
Matt. xix. 17:1“ Why askest thou me eoncerning good ? there is 
one that is good” (εἷς ἐστιν ὁ ἀγαθός) Now the passage in the 
epistle, if a reference to any parallel episode, such as Matt. xix. 
17, indicates with certainty the reading : “One is good the Father” 
εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς ὁ πατήρ. There is no such reading in any of our 
Gospels. But although this reading does not exist in any of the 
Canonical Gospels, it is well known that it did exist in uncanoni- 
cal Gospels no longer extant, and that the passage was one upon 
which various sects of so-called heretics laid great stress. Irenzus 
quotes it as one of the texts to which the Marcosians, who made 
use of apocryphal Gospels,? and notably of the Gospel eile 








ἐκτελεῖ ἔργα πολλαχῶς ἐνυβριξόντων ἐπιθυμίαις ov’ προσηκουΐδαιξ. 
καὶ μοι δοκεῖ ὅμοιόν τι παάδχειν τῷ πανδοχείῳ ἡ παρδία' καὶ yap 
ἐκεῖνο HATATITPATAL τε καὶ ὀρύττεται καὶ πολλάπις κόπρου πίμ- 
πλαται ἀνθρώπων adely ὥς ἐμμενόντων nai μηδὲ μίαν hi gg init 
ποιουμένων του χωρίου, καθάπερ ἀλλοτρίου καθεστῶτος" τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦτον καὶ ἡ παρδία μέχρι μὴ προνοίας τυγχάνει, ἀκάθαρτος 
οὖσα, πολλῶν οὖσα δαιμόνων οἰκητήριον, ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἐπιόκέψηται 
αὖ τὴν οἱ μόνος ἀγαθὸε πατὴρ, ἡγίασται καὶ φωτὶ διαλάμπει, καὶ 
οὕτω μακαρίζεται οἱ ἔχων τὴν τοιαυτην καρδίαν, ὅτι ὄψεται τὸν 
θεόν. Clem. Al, Strom., ii. 20, ¢ 114. 

1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 260, note 2, 

2 Mark x. 18, and Luke xviii. 18, are linguistically . more distant, ‘ Why callest 
ape me good? There is none good but God only.” οὐδεὶς ἐγ αθὸς εἰ μὴ εἷς 
ὁ θεός. 

3 Adv. Her., i. 20, § 1. 
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to the Hebrews, gave a different colouring : εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, ὁ πατήρ. | 
Epiphanius also quotes this reading as one of the variations of 
the Marcionites: εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, ὁ θεὸς, ὁ πατήρΣ Origen, likewise, 
remarks that this passage is misused by some Heretics: “ Velut 
proprie sibi datum scutum putant (heeretici) quod dixit Dominus 
in Evangelio: Nemo bonus isi unus Deus pater.” * Justin Martyr 
quotes the sane reading from a source different from our Gos- 
pels, εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς ὁ πατήρ pov, «.7-A.,° and in agreement with the 
repeated similar readings of the Clementine Homilies, which like- 
wise derived it from an extra-canonical source,® ὁ yap ἀγαθὸς εἷς 
ἐστιν, ὁ πατήρῖ The use of a similar expression by Clement of 
Alexandria,’ as well as by Origen, only serves to prove the exist- 
ence of the reading in extinct Gospels, aithough it is not found 
inany MS. of any of our Gospels. 

The second of the supposed references is more diffuse : “ One 
is good and through him alone will the heart be enabled to be- 
come pure (ἡ καρδία καθαρὰ γενέσθαι) but when the alone 
good Father has visited it, it is sanctified and shines through with 
light, and the possessor of such a heart becomes so blessed, that 
he shall see God” (καὶ οὕτω μακαρίζεται ὁ ἔχων τὴν τοιαύτην καρδίαν, ὅτι 
ὄψεται τὸν θεόν). This is compared ὃ with Matthew v. 8: “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (μακάριοι οἱ καθαροὶ 
τῇ καρδίᾳ, ὅτι αὐτοὶ τὸν θεὸν ὄψονται). It might be argued that this is 
quite as much a reference to Psalm xxiv. 3-6 as to Matt. v. 8, but 
even if treated as a reference to the Sermon on the Mount, nothing 
is more certain than the fact that this discourse had its place in 
much older forms of the Gospel than our present Canonical Gos- 
pels,” and that it formed part of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews and other evangelical writings in circulation in the early 
Church. Such a reference as this is absolutely worthless as evi- 
dence of special acquaintance with our first Synoptic." 


1 Ady. Her., i. 20, § 2. 

? Epiphanius, Her., xlii.; Schol. L. ed. Pet., p. 339. 

3 De Principiis, i, 2, § 13; cf. de Orat., 15; Exhort. ad Mart., 7; Contra Cels., 
v.11; cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., ii. p. 305, 349, 388. 

pe , Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 220 ff.; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 243 ff. 

pol., i. 16. 

δ Hilnenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 362 f. ; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 321. 

THe a. xviii. 1; 3, 

,8 οὐδεὶς ἀγαθὸς, εἰ μή ὁ πατήρ μου, κ.τ.λ. Pedag., i. 8, §72, cf. § 74; εἴς 
ἀγαθὸς οἱ πατήρ. Strom., v. 10, 8 64. 

9 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 260, note 2. 

10 Ewald assigns it, to the Spruchsammlung, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 7. 
_ The supposed reference to the Ep. to the Romans i. 20; ef. Clem. Al., Strom... 
v. 13, § 91, 92, is much more distant than either of the preceding. It is not 
necessary for us to discuss it, but as Canon Westcott merely gives references to 
all of the passages without quoting any of the words, a good strong assertion 


comes a powerful argument, since few readers have the means of verifying its. 
correctness, 


SSRI TS 
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Tischendorf does not appeal at all to these supposed references 
contained in the passages preserved by Clement, but both the 
German and the English apologist join in relying upon the testi- 
mony of Hippolytus,! with regard to the use of the Gospels by 
Valentinus, although it must be admitted that the former does go 
with greater fairness of treatment than Canon Westcott. Tisch- 
endorf does refer to, and admit, some of the difficulties of the 
case, as we shall presently see, whilst Canon Westcott, as in the 
case of Basilides, boldly makes his assertion, and totally ignores 
all adverse facts. The only Gospel reference which can be adduced 
even in the Philosophumena, exclusive of one asserted to be to 
the fourth Gospel, nish will be separately considered hereafter, 
is advanced by Canon Westcott, for Tischendorf does not refer 
to it, but confines himself solely to the supposed reference to the 
fourth Gospel. The passage is the same as one also imputed to 
Basilides: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee ;’ which happens to agree 
with the words in Luke i. 35; but, as we have seen in connection 
with Justin, there is good reason for concluding that the narrative 
to which it belongs was contained in other Gospels? In this in- 
stance, however, the quotation is carried further, and presents an 
important variation from the text of Luke. “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 


shadow thee ; therefore the thing begotten of thee shall be called 


yo , 2 a 5 . 
holy ” 8 (διὸ τὸ γεννώμενον ἐκ σοῦ ἅγιον κληθήσεται). The reading of 


Luke is: “Therefore also the holy thing begotten shall be called 
the Son of God” (διὸ καὶ τὸ γεννώμενον ἅγιον κληθήσεται vios Veo, It 
is probable that the passage referred to in connection witli the 
followers of Basilides may have ended in the same way as this, 
and been derived from the same source. Nothing, however, can 
be clearer than the fact that this quotation, by whoever made, is 
not from our third Synoptic, inasmuch as there does not exist a 
single MS. which contains such a passage. We again, however, 
come to the question: Who really made the quotations which 
Hippolytus introduces so indefinitely ? 

We have already, in speaking of Basilides, pointed out the 
loose manner in which Hippolytus and other early writers, in 
dealing with different schools of heretics, indifferently quote the 
founder or his followers without indicating the precise person 
quoted. This practice is particularly apparent, in the work of 


1 By a misprint Canon Westcott ascribes all.his references of Valentinus to the 
N. T., except three, to the extracts from his writings in the Stromata of Clement, 


-although he should have indicated the work of Hippolytus. Cf, On the Canon, 


1866, p. 260, note 2. 
2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 141 ff. 
3 Hippolytus, Adv. Her., vi. 35. 
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Hippolytus when the followers of Valentinus are in question. 
Tischendorf himself is obliged to admit this. He says: “ Even 
though it be also inoontentable that the author (Hippolytus) does 
not always sharply distinguish between the sect and the founder 
of the sect, does this apply to the present case 7”! He denies that 
it does in the instance to which he refers, but he admits the gene- 
ral fact. In the same way another apologist of the fourth Gospel 
(and as the use of that Gospel is maintained in consequence of a 
quotation in the very same chapter as we are now corsidering, 
only a few lines higher up, both third and fourth are in the same 
osition) is forced to admit : “The use of the Gospel of John by 
Veeatinas cannot so certainly be proved from our refutation- 
writing (the work of Hippolytus), Certainly in the statement 
of these doctrines it gives abstracts, which contain an expression 
of John (x. 8), and there cannot be any doubt that this is taken 
from some writing of the sect. But the apologist. in his expres- 
sions regarding the Valentinian doctrines, does not seem to con- 
fine himself to one and the same work, but to have alternately 
made use of different writings of the school, for which reason we 
cannot say anything as to the age of this quotation, and from this 
testimony, therefore, we merely have further confirmation that 
the Gospel was early? (?) used in the School of the Valentinians,’*® 
&e. Of all this not a word from Canon Westcott, who adheres 
to his system of bare assertion. 

Now we have already quoted‘ the opening sentence of Book 
vi, 85, of the work ascribed to Hippolytus, in which the quota- 
tion from John x. 8, referred to above, occurs, and ten lines fur- 
ther on, with another intermediate and equally indefinite “he 
says” (φησί), occurs the supposed quotation from Luke i. 35, which, 
equally with that from the fourth Gospel, must, according to 
Weizsiicker, be abandoned as a quot*tion which can fairly be as- 
cribed to Valentinus himself, w!.ose name is not once mentioned 
in the whole chapter. A few lines below the quotation, however, 
a passage occurs which throws much light upon the question. 
After explaining the views of the Valentinians regarding the 
verse: “ ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” &c., the writer 
thus proceeds: “ Regarding this there is among them (αὐτοῖς) a 
great question, a cause both of schism and dissension. And hence 
their (αὐτῶν) teaching has become divided, and the one teaching 





1 Wenn nun auch unbestreitbar ist, dass der Verfasser nicht immer streng 
twischen der Sekte sondert und dem Urheber der Sekte, findet dies auf den vor- 
liegenden Fall Anwendung? Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 46. 

Σ᾿ Why “early ” ? since Hippolytus writes about a.p. 225. 

_ 3 Weizsiicker, Unters. iib, ἃ, evang. Gesch., 1864, p. 234. Cf. Luthardt, Der 
johann, Urspr, viert, Ev., 1874, p. 88, 
4 P, 421, “Thorefore all the Prophets,” ὅζο. 
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according to them (κατ᾽ αὐτούς) is culled Eastern (ἀνατολική) and 
the other Italian. They from Jtaly, of whom is Heracleon and 
Ptolemzeus, say (φασί) that the body of Jesus was animal, and on 
account οὐ this, on the occasion of the baptism, the Holy Spirit 
like a dove came down—that is, the Legos from the Mother above, 
Sophia—and became joined to the animal, and raised him from 
the dead. This, he says (φησί), is the declaration (τὸ εἰρημένον) ".-- 
and here, be it observed, we come to another of the “clear refer- 
ences ” which Canon Westerit ventures, deliberately and without 
a word of doubt, to attrioute to Valentinus himself,!-—“ This, he 
says, is the declaratica: ‘He who raised Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies,’ ὃ that is animal. For the 
earth has come under a curse: ‘ For dust, he says (φησί), thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’ ® On the other hand, those from 
the East (οἱ δ᾽ αὖ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνατολῆς), of Whom is Axionicus and Bar- 
desanes, say (λέγουσιν) that the body of the Saviour was spiritual, 
for the Holy Spirit came upon Mary, that is the Sophia and the 
power of the Highest,” * το, 

In this passage we have a good illustration of the mode in 
which the writer introduces his quotations with the subjectless 
“he says.” Here he is conveying the divergent opinions of the 
two rartics of Valentinians, and explaining the peculiar doetiines 
of the Italian school “of whow is Heracleon and Ptolemzus,” 
and he suddenly departs froin the plural “they” to quote the 
passage from Romans vill. 11, in support of their views with the 
singular “he says. ᾿ Nothing can be more obvious than that“ he” 
cannot possibly be Valentinus himself, for the schism 1s repre- 
sented as taking place amongst his followers, and the quotation 
is evidently made by one of them to support the views of his party 
in the schism, but whether Hippolytus is quoting from Heracleon 


δ 
or Ptolemeer s or some other of the Italian® school,there is no means 





1 On the Canon, α p. 260. 2 Cf. Rom. viii. 11. 

3 Cf. Gen, iii, 19. 

4 Περὶ τουτου ζήτησις μεγάλῃ ἐστὶν av τοῖς καὶ δὄχιόμάτων καὶ 
διαφορᾶς ἀφορμή. Καὶ véyovev évrev bev ἡ διδασκαλία aw’ τῶν 
διῃρημένη, καὶ καλεῖται ἡ μὲν ἀν ατολιρὴ τις διδασκαλία κατ᾽ av- 
τους, ἡ δὲ Ἰταλιωτική. Οἱ μὲν ἀπο τὴς Ἰταλίας, ὧν ἐστὶν ‘Hpax- 
λέων καὶ Πτολεμαῖος, ψυχικὸν Pac. τοὶ δῶμα του Ἰησου γεγονέ- 
vat, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐπὶ του βαπτίόματος τὸ πνευμα ὡς περιστερὰ 
κατελήλυθε, τουτέστιν οἱ λόγος οἱ τῆς μητρὸς ἄνωθεν τῆς σοφίας, καὶ 
γέγονε τω ψυχικῷ, καὶ éynyepuev αὐτὸν ἐπ νεκρῶν. Τοῦτο ἐστί, 
φησί, τὸ εἰρημέν οΥ" Ὁ ἐγείρας Χριστὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν, ζωοποιήδει καὶ 
τὰ θνητὰ σωματα ὑμῶν, ἤτοι ψυχικά. Ὁ χοῦς γὰρ ὑπὸ κατάραν 
ἐλήλυθε. In yap, φηδίν, εἶ, καὶ εἰς γῆν ἀπελευ'δῃ. Οἱ δ᾽ av ano 
τῆς ἀνατολὴς λέγουσιν, ὧν ἐστὶν ᾿Αξιόνικος καὶ ᾿Αρδησιάνης, ὅτι 
AVEVUATIMOV ἣν TO σώμα του" δωτῆρος' πνὲ Va yap aylov ἦλθεν 
ἐπὶ τὴν Μαρίαν, το τέστιν ἡ σοφία, καὶ ἡ δυνγαμις τοῦ υἱψίότου, 
u.t.A. Hinpoiytus, Ref. Oma. Heer., vi. 35. 

5 The quotation from an Epistle to the Romans by the Italian school is appro- 
priate, 
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of knowing. Of all this, again, nothing is said by Cancn Westcott, 
who quietly asserts, without hesitation or argument, that Valen- 
tinus himself is the person who here makes the quotation. 

We have already said that the same of Valentinus does not 
oceur once in the whole chapter (vi. 35) which we have been 
examining, and if we turn back we find that the preceding con- 
text confirms the result at which we have arrived, that the φησί 
has no reference to the Founder himself, but is applicable only to 
some later member of his school, most probably contemporary 
with Hippolytus. In vi. 21, Hippolytus discusses the heresy of 
Valentinus, which he traces to Pythagoras and Plato, but in Ch. 
29 he passes from direct reference to the Founder to deal entirely 
with his school. This is so manifest, that the learned editors of 
the work of Hippolytus, Professors Duncker and Schneidewin, 
alter the preceding heading at that part from “ Valentinus” to 
“Valentiniani.” At the beginning of Ch. 29 Hippolytus writes: 
“Valentinus, therefore, and Heracleon and Ptolemzeus and the 
whole school of these (heretics) . . . have laid down as the 
fundamental principle of their teaching the arithmetical system. 
For according to these,” ἄορ. And a few lines lower down: “There 
is discernible amongst them, however, considerable difterence of 
opinion. For many of them, in order that the Pythagorear. doc- 
trine of Valentinus may be wholly pure, suppose, &c., but others,” 
&e. He shorily after says that he will proceed to state their doc- 
trines as they’ themselves teach them (μνημονεύσαντες ws ἐκεῖνοι διδάσ' 
κουσιν ἐροῦμεν) 116 then continues: “ There is, he says (φησί), &e., 
ke, quoting evidently one of these followers who want to keep 
the doctrine of Valentinus pure, or of the “ others,” although 
without naming him ; and three lines further on again, without 
any preparation, returning to the plural “ they say ” (λέγουσι) and 
so on through the following chapters, “he says” alternating with 
the plural, as the author apparently has in view something 
said by individuals or merely expresses general views. In the 
chapter (84) preceding that which we have principally been 
examining, Hippolytus begins by referring to “the Quaternion 
according to Valentinus,” but after five lines on it, he continues : 
“This is what they say: ταῦτά ἐστιν ἃ λέγουσιν, 1 and then goes 
on to speak of “ their whole teaching ” (τὴν πᾶσαν αὐτῶν διδασκαλίαν), 
and lower down he distinctly sets himself to discuss the opinions 
of the school in the plural: “'Thus these (Valentinians) subdivide 
the contents of the Pleroma,” ὅσο. (οὕτως οὗτοι, «.7.A.), and continues 
with an occasional “ according to them ” (κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς) until, without 
any name being mentioned, he makes use of tine indefinite “ he 
says” to introduce the quotation referred to by Canon Westec it 


1 vi. 34. 
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as a citation by Valentinus himself of “the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians as Scripture.” ! “This is, he says, what is written in Serip- 
ture,” and there follows a quotation which, it may merely be 
mentioned as Canon Westcott says nothing of it, differs consider- 
ably from the passage in the EHpistle ili, 14-18. Immediately 
after, another of Canon Westcott’s quotations from 1 Cor. ii. 14 
is given, with the same indefinite “he says,’ and in the same 
way, without further mention of names, the quotations in Ch. 35 
compared with John x. 8 and Luke i. 35. There is, therefore, 
absolutely no ground whatever for referring these φησί to Valen- 
tinus himself; but, on the contrary, Hippolytus shows in the 
clearest way that he is discussing the views of the later writers 
of the sect, and it is one of these, and not the Founder himself, 
whom in his usual indefinite way he thus quotes. 

We have been forced by these bald and unsupported assertions 
of apologists to go at such length into these questions at the risk 
of being very wearisome to our readers, but it has been our aim 
as much as possible to make no statements without placing before 
those who are interested the materials for forming an intelligent 
opinion. Any other course would be to meet mere assertion by 
simple denial, and it is only by bold and unsubstantiated state- 
ments which have been simply and in good faith accepted by 
ordinary readers who have not the opportunity, if they have even 
the will, to test their veracity, that apologists have so long held 
their ground, Our results regarding Valentinus so far may be 
stated as follows: the quotations which without any explanation 
are so positively and disingenuously imputed to Valentinus are 
not made by him, but by later writers of his school ;” and, more- 
over, the passages which are indicated by the English apologist 
as references to our two Synoptic Gospels not only do not ema- 
nate from Valentinus, but do not agree with our Gospels, and are 
derived from other sources. 

The remarks of Canon Westcott with regard to the connection 
of Valentinus with our New Testament are on a par with the 
rest of his assertions. He says: “There is no reason to suppose 
that Valentinus differed from Catholic writers on the Canon of 
the New Testament.”* We might ironically adopt this sentence, 








1 On the Canon, p. 260. 

2 Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, p. 68 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345, anm. 
5; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 17 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 399, p. 
516 ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 65 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 151 ff. ; Bret- 
schneider, Probabilia de Evang. et Ep, Joannis, 1820, p. 212 ff.; Kirchhofer, Quel- 
lensamml., p. 387, anm 1; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 70 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 

. 108 ff., 125 f. ; Weizsdicker, Unters, evang. Gesch., p. 284; J. J. Tayler, The 

ourth Gospel, 1867, p. 57, ᾿ Ξ 

3 Cf. Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 67 f.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 387, 
anm, 1. 4 On the Canon, p. 259. 
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for as no writer whatever of the time of Valentinus, as we have 
seen, recognized any New Testament Canon at all, he certainly 
did not in this respect differ from the other writers of that period. 
Canon Westcott relies upon the statement of Tertullian, but even 
here, although he quotes the Latin passage in a note, he does not 
fully give its real sense in his text. He writes in immediate con- 
tinuation of the quotation given above: “Tertullian says that in 
this ue differed from Marcion, that he at least professed to accept 
‘the whole instrument,’ perverting the interpretation, where Mar- 
cion mutilated the text.” Now the assertion of Tertuilian has a 
very important modification, which to any one acquainted with 
the very unscrupulous boldness of the “ Great African ” in dealing 
with religious controversy, is extremely significant. He does not 
make the assertion positively and of his own knowledge, but 
modifies it by saying: “ Nor, indeed, if Valentinus seems to use 
the whole instrument, (neque enim si Valentinus integro instru- 
mento uti videtur),”! &c. Tertullian evidently knew very little 
of Valentinus himself, and had probably not read his writings at 
all? His treatise against the Valentinians is avowedly not ori- 
ginal, but, as he himself admits, is compiled from the writings of 
Justin, Miltiades, Irenzeus, and Proclus.? Tertullian would not 
have hesitated to affirm anything of this kind positively, had 
there been any ground for it, but his assertion is at once too un- 
certain, and the value of his statements of this nature much too 
small for such a remark to have any weight as evidence.‘ Besides, 
by his own showing Valentinus altered Scripture (sine dubio 
emendans),> which he could not have done had he recognized it 
as of canonical authority.6 We cannot, however, place any reliance 
upon criticism emanating from Tertullian. 

All that Origen seems to know on this subject is that the fol- 
lowers of Valentinus (rods ἀπὸ Οὐαλεντίνου) have altered the form 
of the Gospel (μεταχαράξαντες τὸ εὐαγγέλιον). Clement of Alexandria, 
however, informs us that Valentinus, like Basilides, professed to 
have direct traditions from the Apostles, his teacher being Theodas, 
a disciple of the Apostle Paul If he had known any Gospels 
which he believed to have apostolic authority, there would clearly 
not have been any need of such tradition. Hippolytus distinctly 
affirms that Valentinus derived his system from Pythagoras and 
Plato,and “not from the Gospels” (οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν εὐαγγελίων), and that 








1De Praescrip. Her., 38. 


2 Scholten, Die alt, Zeugnisse, p. 67; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 390. 

ὃ Adv, Valent., 5. 

4 Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., p. 357 ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 390 ; Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 70. 5 De Prescrip. Her., 80 

6 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 38. 7 Contra Cels., ii. 27. 

ὃ Strom., vii. 17, § 106, 
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434 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


consequently he might more properly be considered a Pythagorean 
and Platonist than a Christian.’ Ireneeus, in like manner, asserts 
that the Valentinians derive their views from unscriptural sources 
(ἐξ ἀγράφων ἀναγινώσκοντες) 2 and he accuses them of rejecting the 
Gospels, for after enumerating them,’ he continues: “ When, in- 
deed, they are refuted out of the Scriptures, they turn round jn 
accusation of these same Scriptr.res, as though they were not cor- 
rect, nor of authority . . . For (they say) that it (the truth) 
was not conveyed by written records but by the living voice,”! 
In the same chapter he goes on to show that the Valentinians not 
only reject the authority of Scripture, but also reject ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition. He says: “ But, again, when we refer them to that 
tradition which is from the Apostles, which has been preserved 
through a succession of Presbyters in the Churches, they are op- 
posed to tradition, affirming themselves wiser not only than Pres- 
ἢ ἢ: byters, but even than the Apostles, in that they have discovered 
ΠΕ} the uncorrupted truth. For (they say) the Apostles mixed up 
Th matters which are of the law with the words of the Saviour, Xe, 
. . . It comes to this, they neither consent to Scripture nor to 

tradition. (Evenit itaque, neque Scripturis jam, neque Tradi- 

tioni consentire eos.)”® We find, therefore, that even in the time 

of Irenzeus the Valentinians rejected the writings of the New 

Testament as authoritative documents, which they certainly 

would not have done had the Founder of their sect himself ac- 

knowledged them. So far from this being the case, there was 

absolutely no New Testament Canon for Valentinus himself to 

1} deal with,® and his perfectly orthodox contemporaries recognized 

a no other Holy Scriptures than those of the Old Testament. 

Irenzeus, however, goes still further, and states that the Valen- 
tinians of his time not only had many Gospels, but that they 
possessed one peculiar to themselve.. “Those indeed who are 
followers of Valentinus,” he says, “again passing beyond all fear, 
and putting forth their own compositions, boast that they have 
more Gospels than there actually are. Indeed they have pro- 
ceeded so far in audacity that they entitle their not iong written 
᾿ work the Gospel of Truth, agreeing in nothing with the Gospels 
i of the Apostles, so that there is not any Gospel among them 
which is free from blasphemy.”7 It follows clearly, from the very 


ΒΝ -οο-ο-.. ».ὄ.». ς. 





1 Ref. Omn. Her., vi. 29; cf. vi. 2]. 

2 Adv. Her., i. 8, § 1. 3 7b, ii, 1, 81. 

4 Cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum 
Scripturarum, quesi nun recte habeant, neque sint ex auctoritate, . . . Non 
enim per litteras traditam illam, sed per vivam vocem, &c, /reneus, Adv. Her., 
iii. 2, § 1. - 5 Ib., iii. 2, § 2. 

6 Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 69 f. ; Credner, Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 24. 

7 Hi vero, qui sumt a Valentino, iterum existentes extra omnem timorem, stds 
conscriptiones proferentes, plura habere gloriantur, quam sint ipsa Evangelia. 
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ean name of the Valentinian Gospel, that they did not consider that 

erts others contained the truth, and indeed Irenzeus himself perceived 

res this, for he continues: “ For if what is published by them be the 
the Gospel of Truth, but is dissimilar from those which have been 

, in- delivered to us by the Apostles, any may perceive who please, as 

d in is demonstrated by these very Scriptures, that that which has 

cor: been handed down from the Apostles is not the Gospel of Truth.”? 

ruth) These passages speak for themselves, and we need not further 

66." comment upon the statements of Canon Westcott. It has been 

5 not suggested that the “ Gospel of Truth ” was a harmony of the four 

iasti- = Gospels? This, however, cannot by any possibility have been the 

that case, inasmuch as Irengeus distinctly says that it did not agree in ~ 

erved anything with the Gospels of the Apostles. We have been com- 

6 Op- pelled to devote too much space to Valentinus, and we now leave 
Pres- him with the certainty that in nothing does he afford any evi- 

vered dence even of the existence of our Synoptic Gospels. 

ed u ---- ----ς-ς-- -- -- 

ir a Siquidem in tantum processerunt audaciz, uti quod ab his non olim conscriptum 
; est, veritatis Evangelium titulent, in aihilo conveniens apostolorum Evangeliis, ut. 

ner to nec Evangelium quidem sit apud eos sine blasphemia. Jrenceus, Adv. Heer., iii, 

Tradi- 11, 8 9, 

e time 1 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 38 f. 2 Treneus, Adv. Her., iii, 11, § 9. 

. New 3 Bleek, Kinl. N. T., p. 638. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MARCION. 


WE must now turn to the great Heresiarch of the second cen- 
tury, Marcion, and consider the evidence regarding our Gospels 
which may be derived from what we know of him. The import- 
ance, and at the same time the difficulty, of arriving at a just 
conclusion from the materials within our reach, have rendered 
Marcion’s Gospel the object of very elaborate criticism, and the 
discussion of its actual character has continued with fluctuating 
results for nearly a century. 

Marcion was born at Sinope, in Pontus, of which place his 
father was Bishop,! and although it is said that he aspired to the 
first place in the Church of Rome,? the Presbyters refused him 
communion on account of his peculiar views of Christianity. We 
shall presently more fully refer to his opinions, but here it will 
be sufficient to say that he objected to what he considered the 
debasement of true Christianity by Jewish elements, and he up- 
held the teaching of Paul alone, in opposition to that of all the 
other Apostles, whom he accused of mixing up matters of the law 
with the Gospel of Christ, and falsifying Christianity,’ as Paul 
himself had protested. He came to Rome about A.D. 139-142, ' 
and continued teaching for some twenty years. His high per- 





1 Epiphanius, Her., xii. 1 ed, Pecav., p. 302; Bleek, Ein]. N. T., p. 125; Cred- 
ner, Beitriige, i. p. 40 f.; Tischenworf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 57; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 272. 2 Epiph., Heer., xlii. 1. 

3 Jreneus, Adv. Heer., iii. 2, § 2; cf. 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 2,3; 
ef. i. 20; Origen, in Joann. T. v., § 4; Meander, Allg. K. G., 1843, ii. p. 815f.; 
ef. p. 795; Schleiermacher, Lit. nachlass iii. Sammtl, Werke, viii. ; Einl. Ν Τ᾿, 
1845, p. 214 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 273 f. 

4 Gal. i.6ff.; cf. ii, 4ff8, 11 ff.; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 1 ff. 

5 Anger, Synops. Ev., p. xxiv. ; Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 196; Bleck, 
Einl. N, T., p. 126; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562; Burton, Lectures on Eccl, 
History of first Three Centuries, ii. p. 105 ff.; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 40 f.; Hil- 
genfeld, Der Kanon, p. 21 f. ; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 75 ff 5 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73; Schleiermacler, 
Gesch. chr. Kirche, Simmtl. Werke, 1840, xi. 1 abth., p. 107; Tischendor/, Wann 
wurden, ἃ. 8. w., p. 57; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb,, 1850, p. 120, id., 1855, p. 270 ἢ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 273. The accounts of the Fathers are careless and 
conflicting. Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Mare., i. 19; Hpiph., Heer., xlii. 1; /renes, Adv. 
Her., iii. 4, §3; Clem. Al., Strom., vii. 17, A.D. 140—150, Bertholdt, Hinl, A. und 
N. T., i. p. 103. 

6 Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 18 ἢ; 
Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1855, p. 270 ff. 
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sonal character and elevated views produced a powerful effect 
upon his time,! and, although during his own lifetime and long 
afterwards vehemently and with every opprobrious epithet de- 
nounced by ecclesiastical writers, his opinions were so widely 
adopted that in the time of Epiphanius his followers were said to 
be found throughout the whole world? 

Marcion is said to have recognized as his sources of Christian 
doctrine, besides tradition, a single Gospel and ten Epistles of 
Paul, which in his collection stood in the following order ;— 
Epistle to Galatians, Corinthians (2), Romans, Thessalonians (2), 
Ephesians (which he bad with the superscription “to the Laodi- 
ceans”),? Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon.* None of the 
other books which now form part of the canonival New Testa- 
ment were either mentioned or recognized by Marcion.6 This is 
the oldest. collection of Apostolic writings of which there is any 
trace’ but there was at that time no other “Holy Scripture” 
than the Old Testament, and no New Testament Canon had yet 
been imagined. Marcion neither claimed canonical authority for 
these writings,” nor did he associate with them any idea of 
divine inspiration. We have already seen the animosity ex- 
pressed by contemporaries of Marcion against the Apostle Paul. 

The principal interest in connection with the collection of 
Marcion, however, centres in his single Gospel, the nature, origin, 
and identity of which have long been actively and minutely 
discussed by learned men of all shades of opinion with very 
varying results. The work itself is unfortunately no longer 
extant, and our only knowledge of it is derived from the bitter 
and very inaccurate opponents of Marcion. It seems to have 
borne much the same analogy to our third Canonical Gospel 
which existed between the Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
our first Synoptic.® The Fathers, whose uncritical and, in such 








! Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 40; Schleiermacher, Simmtl. Werke, viii.; inl. N. T., 
1845, p. 64; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 2721. 

2 Epiph., Heer., xlii. 1. 

ὃ Tertullian, Adv. Mare., v. 11, 17; Epiph., Her., xlii. 9; ef. 10, Schol. x1. 

4 Tertullian, Adv. Mare., v.; Epiph., Her., xlii. 9. (Epiphanius transposes 
the order of the last two Epistles. ) 

5 Credner, Beitriige, i. p, 42; Hug, Hinl. N.T., i. p. 68 ff; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 275. 

6 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 277 f. ; Reuss, Hist du Canon, p. 76 f.; Tischendorf, 

ann wurden, τι, 8, w., p. 57; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 272. 

7 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 42 f£., 44 ἢ, ; Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 23; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, viii. p. 563; Bleek, inl, N. 'T., p. 126; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. %2 ἢ, ; 
Κύμη, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 151; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 244, p. 286; Hist. 
du Canon, p. 72; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 529; Scholten, Die ilt. 
Zeugnisse, p, 74; Het Paulinisch Evangelie, p. 6. 

ὃ Oredner, Beitriige, i, p. 45 f. 
® Schwegler, Das nachap, Zeitalter, i, p. 260. 
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438 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


matters, prejudiced character led them to denounce every varia- 
tion from their actual texts as a mere falsification, and without 
argument to assume the exclusive authenticity and originality of 
our Gospels, which towards the beginning of the third century 
had acquired wide circulation in the Church, vehemently stigma- 
tized Marcion as an audacious adulterator of the Gospel, and 
affirmed his evangelical work to be merely a mutilated and 
falsified version of the “ Gospel according to Luke.” ! 

This view continued to prevail, almost without question or 
examination, till towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
Biblical criticism began to exhibit the earnestness and activity 
which have ever since more or less characterized it. Semler first 
abandoned the pfevalent tradition, and, after analyzing the evi- 
dence, he concluded that Marcion’s Gospel and Luke’s were differ- 
ent versions of an earlier work,? and that the so-called heretical 
Gospel was one of the numerous Gospels from amongst which the 
Canonical had been selected by the Church.’ Griesbach about 
the same time also rejected the ruling opinion, and denied the 
close relationship usually asserted to exist between the two 
Gospels. Loffler® and Corrodi® strongly supported Semler'’s 
conclusion, that Marcion was no mere falsifier of Luke’s Gospel, 
and J. E. ©. Schmidt’ went still further, and asserted that 
Marcion’s Gospel was the genuine Luke, and our actual Gospel 
a later version of it with alterations and additions. Eichhorn, ὃ 
after a fuller and more exhaustive examination, adopted similar 
views; he repudiated the statements of Tertullian regarding 
Marcion’s Gospel as utterly untrustworthy, asserting that he had 
not that work itself before him at all, and he maintained that 
Marcion’s Gospel was the more original text and one of the 
sources of Luke. Bolten,® Bertholdt,!° Schleiermacher," and D. 
Schulz! likewise maintained that Marcion’s Gospel was by no 





1 Jreneus, Adv. Her., i. 27, § 2; iii. 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv.'Marc., iv. 2—6 ; 
Epiphanius, Her., xlii. 9, 11 ; Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 27 ; T'heodoret, Har, fab., 
i. 24 


2 Vorrede zu Townson’s Abhandl. iib. ἃ. vier Evv., 1783. 

3 Neuer Versuch, die Gemeinniitzige Auslegung u. anwend. der N. T. zu be- 
fordern, 1786, p. 102 f. ; ef. Prolegg. in Ep. ad Galatas. 7 

4 yaad in hist. textus epist. Pauli, 1799, sect. iii, Opuscula Academica, ii. p. 
124 ff. 

5 Marcionem Pauli epist. et Luce evang. adulterasse dubitatur, 1788, in Vel- 
thusen Kuincel et Ruperti Comment. Theologice, 1794, i. pp. 180—218. 

6 Versuch einer Beleuchtung d. Gesch. des jiid. u. Christ]. Bibelkanons, 1792, 
ii. p. 158 ff., 169. ; 

7 Ueber das ichte Evang. des Lucas, in Henke’s Mag. fiir Religions-philos., u. 
8. W., iii. 1796, p. 468 ff., 482 f., 507 f. 

8 Einl. N. T., 1820, i. pp. 48—84. 

9 Bericht des Lucas van Jesu dem Messia. Vorbericht, 1796, p. 29 f. 

10 Ein]. A. u. N. T., 1813, iii. p. 1293 ff. 
11 Simmtl. Werke, viii. ; Einl. N. T., 1845, p. 64 f., 197 f., 214 f. 
12 Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1829, 3, pp. 586—5965. 
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means ἃ mutilated version of Luke, but, on the contrary, an 
independent original Gospel. A similar conclusion was arrived 
at by Gieseler,* but later, after Hahn’s criticism, he abandoned it, 
and adopted the opinion that Marcion’s Gospel was constructed 
out of Luke.” 

On the other hand, the traditional view was maintained by 
Storr, Arneth,t Hug,® Neander,® and Gratz,’ although with 
little originality of investigation or argument; and Paulus 
sought to reconcile both views by admitting that Marcion had 
before him the Gospel of Luke, but denying that he mutilated it, 
arguing that Tertullian did not base his arguments on the actual 
Gospel of Marcion, but upon his work, the “ Antitheses.” Hahn, ® 
however, undertook a more exhaustive examination of the pro- 
blem,attempting to reconstruct the text of Marcion’s Gospel? from 
the statements of Tertullian and “piphanius, and he came to the 
conclusion that the work was a mere version, with omissions and 
alterations made by the Heresiarch in the interest of his system, 
of the third Canonical Gospel. Olshausen™ arrived at the same 
result, and with more or less of modification but no detailed 


argument, similar opinions were expressed by Credner, De 
Wette, and others.!* 





1 Entst. schr. Evv., 1818, p. 24 ff. 

2 Recens. d. Hahn’s Das Ev. Marcion’s in Hall. Allg. Litt. Z., 1823, p. 225 ff. ; 
K.G., i. § 45. 

3 Zweck ἃ, Evang. Gesch. ἃ. Br. Johan., 1786, pp. 254—265. 

4 Ueber d. Bekanntsch. Marcion’s mit. u. Kanon, u. s. w., 1809. 

5 Kinl. N. T., 1847, i. p. 64 ff 

6 Genet. Entwickl. ἃ. vorn. Gnost. Syst., 1818, p. 311 ff; cf. Allg. K.G., 
1843, ii. pp. 792—816. 

7 Krit. Unters. ἅν. Marcion’s Evang., 1818. 

ὃ Theol. exeg. Cunserv., 1822, Lief. 1. p. 115 ff. 

9 Das Evang. Marcion’s in seiner urspriing]. Gestalt, 1823. 

10 The reconstructed text also in Thilo’s Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1832, pp. 403—486. 
Π Die Echtheit der vier kan. Evv., 1823, pp. 107—215. 

12 Beitriige, i. p. 43. 

18 Kinl. N. T., 6th ausg., 1860, p. 119 ff. . 
4 The following writers, either before Hahn’s work was written or subsequently, 
have maintained the dependence, in one shape or another, of Marcion's Gospel on 
Luke, Becker, Exam. Crit. de l’Ev. de Marcion, 1837 ; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 
135; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 565 f. ; Anger, Synopsis Ev. Proleg., xxiv. ff. ; 
Cellérier, Introd. Crit. N. T., 1823, p. 25 f. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 51 f. ; 
Fbrard, Wiss. krit, evang. Gesch., p. 816; Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1853—54, 
p. 48; Gueric -, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 231; H’buch K. G., i. p. 190; Gfrorer, 
Allg. K. G., i, p. 363 ff. ; Harting, Quest. de Marcione Lucani, Evangelii, &c., 
1848 ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 48, p. 361, anm. 10; Meyer, Krit.-exeg. 
Kommentar N. T., 1867, 1 abth. 2 hilfte, p. 228; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., 1788, 
1p. 40; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., 1840, p. 68 ff. ; Nicolas. Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., 
1866, p. 157 f. ; Rhode, Prolegy. ad Guat. de evang. Marcionis denuo instit. 
1834; Reuss, Gesch, N. T., p. 244 ἢ, ; Rev. de Théol., 1857, p. 4f.; Rumpf, 
Rev. de Théol. , 1867, p. 20 f.; Schott, Isagoge, 1830, p. 13 ff., note 7; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 73 f. ; Tischendorf, ἥ ann wurden, u. 5. w., pp. 56—65 ; 


Westcott. On the Canon, p. 272 ff; Wilcke, Tradition ἃ. Mythe, 1837, p. 28; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 12 ff. 
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Not satisfied, however, with the method and results of Hahn 
and Olshausen, whose examination, although more minute than 
any previously undertaken, still left much to be desired, Ritschl ! 
made a further thorough investigation of the character of Mar- 
cion’s Gospel, and decided that it was in no case a mutilated ver- 
sion of Luke, but, on the contrary, an original and independent 
work, from which the Canonical Gospel was produced by the 
introduction of anti-Marcionitish passages and readings. Baur? 
strongly enunciated similar views, and maintained that the whole 


error lay in the mistake of the Fathers, who had, with charac- 


teristic assumption, asserted the earlier and shorter Gospel of 
Marcion to be an abbreviation of the later Canonical Gospel, in- 
stead of recognizing the latter as a mere extension of the former, 
Schwegler® had already, in a remarkable criticism of Marcion’s 
Gospel, declared it to be an independent and original work, and 
in no sense a mutilated Luke, but, on the contrary, probably the 
source of that Gospel. Ko6stlin,‘ while stating that the theory 
that Marcion’s Gospe! ‘vas an earlier work and the basis of that 
ascribed to Luke w. οὐ very probable, affirmed that much of 
the Marcionitish text was more original than the Canonical, and 
that both Gospels must be considered versions of the same origi- 
nal, although Luke’s was the later and more corrupt. 

These results, however, did not satisiy Volkmar,’ who entered 
afresh upon a searching examination of the whole subject, and 
concluded that whilst, on the one hand, the Gospel of Matcion 
was nota mere falsified and mutilated form of the canonical 
Gospel, neither was it, on the other, an earlier work, and still less 
the original Gospel of Luke, but merely a Gnostic compilation 
from what, so far as we are concerned, may be called the oldest 
codex of Luke’s Gospel, which itself is nothing more than a 
similar Pauline edition of the original Gospel. Volkmar’s analy- 
sis, together with the arguments of Hilgenfeld, succeeded in con- 
vincing Ritschl,° who withdrew from his previous opinions, and, 
with those critics, merely maintained some of Marcion’s readings 
to be more original than those of Luke,’ and generally defended 
Marcion from the aspersions of the Fathers, on the ground that 
his procedure with regard to Luke’s Gospel was precisely that of 
the Canonical Evangelists to each other;* Luke himself being 
clearly dependent both on Mark and Matthew. Baur was like- 
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1 Das Evangelium Marcion’s, 1846, 

2 Krit. Unters. kan. Evv., 1847, p. 397 ff. 
3 Das nachap. Zeit., 1846, i. p. 260 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1843, pp. 575—590. 
4 Der Ursprung d. synopt. Evv., 1853, p. 303 ff. 

5 Theol, Jahrb., 1850, pp. 110—138, pp. 185—235. 

6 Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 528 ff. 7 Ib., p. 530 ff. 
8 70., p. 529. 9 70., p. 584 ff. 
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wise induced by Volkmar’s and Hilgenfeld’s arguments to modify 
his views ;! but although for the first time he admitted that 
Marcion had altered the original of his Gospel frequently for 
dogmatic reasons, he still maintained that there was an older 
form of the Gospel without the earlier chapters, from which both 
Marcion and Luke directly constructed their Gospels ;—both of 
them stood in the same line in regard to the original; both altered 
it; the one abbreviated, the other extended it.? Encouraged by 
this success, but not yet satisfied, Volkmar immediately undertoo’ 
afurther and more exhaustive examination of the text of Mar- 
cion, in the hope of finally settling the discussion, and he again, 
but with greater emphasis, confirmed his previous results.° In 
the meantime Hilgenfeld* had seriously attacked the problem, 
and, like Hahn and Volkmar, had sought to reconstruct the text 
of Marcion, and, whilst admitting many more original and genuine 
readings in the text of Marcion, he had also decided that his 
Gospel was dependent on Luke, although he further concluded 
that the text of Luke had subsequently gone through another, 
though slight, manipulation before it assumed its present forin. 
These conclusions he again fully confirmed after a renewed in- 
vestigation of the subject.® 

This brief sketch of the controversy which has so long occu- 
pied the attention of critics will at least εἴτουν the insecure posi- 
tion of the matter, and the uncertainty of the data upon which 
any decision is to be based. We have not attempted to give 
more than the barest outlines, but it will wp,car as we go on that 
most of those who decide against the general independence of 
Marcion’s Gospel, at the same time admit his partial originality 
and the superiority of some of his readings over those of the 
third Synoptic, and justify his treatment of Luke as a procedure 
common to the Evangelists, and warranted not only by their ex- 
ample but by the fact that no Gospels had in his time emerged 
from the position of private documents in limited circulation. 
We are, however, very far from considering the discussion as 
closed; but, on the contrary, we believe that a just and impar- 
tial judgment in the case must lead to the conclusion that if, in 
the absence of sufficient data, Marcion’s Gospel cannot be abso- 
lutely proved to be a special and original Gospel, still less can it 
be shown to be a mutilated version of Luke’s Gospel. There are 
very strong reasons for considering it to be either an independent 








1 Das Markusevang, Anhang iib. das Ev. Marcion’s, 1851, p. 191 ff. 
2 1b,, p. 225 Ὁ, 

3 Das Evang. Marcion’s, 1852. 

‘ Ὅν, die Evv. Justin’s der Clem. Hom, und Marcion’s, 1850, p. 389 ff. 
δ Theol. Jahrb., 1853, pp. 192 -- 244, 
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‘work, derived from the same sources as our third Synoptic, or a 
more primitive version of that Gospel. 

Marcion’s Gospel not being any longer extant, it is important 
to establish clearly the nature of our knowledge regarding it, 
-and the exact value of the data from which various attempts 
have been made to reconstruct the text. It is manifest that the 
evidential force of any deductions from a reconstructed text is 
almost wholly dependent on the accuracy and sufficiency of the 
materials from hick that text is derived. 

The principal sources of our information regarding Marcion’s 
‘Gospel are the works of his most bitter denouncers Tertullian 
and Epiphanius, who, however, it must be borne in mind, wrote 
long after his time,—the work of Tertullian against Marcion 
having been composed about A.D, 208,! and that of Epiphanius a 
century later. We may likewise merely mention here the “ Dia- 
logus de recta in dewm fide,” commonly attributed to Origen, 
although it cannot have been composed earlier than the middle 
of the fourth century.? The first three sections are directed 
against the Marcionites, but only deal with a late form of their 

doctrines. As Volkmar admits that the author clearly had only a 
general acquaintance with the “ Antitheses,” and principal proof 
passages of the Marcionites, but, although he certainly possessed 
the Epistles, had not the Gospel of Marcion itself,’ we need not 
now more particularly consider it. 

We are, therefore, dependent upon the “dogmatic and partly 
blind and unjust adversaries” > of Marcion for our only know- 
ledge of the text they stigmatize; and when the character of 
polemical discussion in the early centuries of our era is considered, 
it is certain that great caution must be exercised, and not too 
much weight attached to the statements of opponents who re- 
garded a heretic with abhorrence, and attacked him with an acri- 
mony which carried them far beyond the limits of fairness and 
truth. Their religious controversy bristles with misstatements, 
and is turbid with pious abuse. Tertullian was a master of this 
style, and the vehement vituperation with which he opens® and 
often interlards his work against “the impious and sacrilegious 
Marcion” offers anything but a guarantee of fair and legitimate 
criticism. Epiphanius was, if possible, still more passionate and 
exaggerated in his representations against him.’ Undue impor- 
tance must not, therefore, be attributed to their statements.’ 








1 Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., i. 15; Neander, Antignosticus, 1849, p. 398; Schol- 
i ten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 75. 2 Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 52. 

3 70., p. 52 f., 4 10., p. 53. : 

5 Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120. 6 Adv. Marce., i. 1. 

7 Cf. De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 122. 
8 Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 71, 72; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 25; Scholten, 
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Not only should there be caution exercised in receiving the 
representations of one side in a religious discussion, but more 

articularly is such caution necessary in the case of Tertullian, 
whose trustworthiness is very far from being above suspicion, and 
whose inaccuracy is often apparent.! “Son christianisme,” says 
Reuss, “est ardent, sincére, profondément ancré dans son Ame. 
Lion voit qu'il en vit. Mais ce christianisme est pre, insolent, 
pratal, ferrailleur. Il est sans onction et sans charité, quelquefois 
méme sans loyauté, dés qu’il se trouve en face d’une opposition 
quelconque. C’est un soldat qui ne sait que se battre et qui 
oublie, tout en se battant, qu’il faut aussi respecter son ennemi., 
Dialecticien subtil et rusé, il excelle ἃ ridiculiser ses adversaires, 
Linjure, le sarcasme, un langage qui rappelle parfois en vérité le 
genre de Rabelais, une effronterie d’affirmation dans les moments 
de faiblesse qui frise et atteint méme la mauvaise foi, voild ses 
armes. Je sais ce quiil faut en cela mettre sur le compte de 
lépoque. . . . Si, au second siécle, tous les partis, sauf quelques 
gnostiques, sont intolérants, Tertullian l’est plus que tout le 
monde,” ? 

The charge of mutilating and interpolating the Gospel of Luke 
is first brought against Marcion by IJrenzeus,® and it is repeated 
with still greater vehemence and fulness by Tertullian,’ and 
Epiphanius ;° but the mere asssertion by Fathers at the end of 
the second and in the third centuries, that a Gospel different from 
their own was one of the Canonical Gospels falsified and mutila- 
ted, can have no weight whatever in itself in the inquiry as to 
the real nature of that work.6 Their arbitrary assumption of ex- 
clusive originality and priority for the four Gospels of the Church 
led them, without any attempt at argument, to treat every other 
evangelical work as an off-shoot or falsification of these. The 
arguments by which Tertullian endeavours to establish that the 
Gospels of Luke and the other Canonical Evangelists were more 
ancient than that of Marcion’ show that he had no idea of his- 
torical or critical evidence.8 We are, however, driven back upon 





Die alt, Zeugnisse, p. 75; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120 ; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 276; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 122. 

| Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., 1847, p. 357 ; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1857, p. 67 f. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 278 f. 

. Reuss, Rev. de Théol., xv. 1857, p. 67 f. Cf. Mansel, the Gnostic Heresies, 
1875, p. 250, p. 259 f. 
he Et super hee, id quod est secundum Lucam Evangelium circumcidens 
"meus, Adv, Har., 1. 27, §2; οἵ, iii, 11, § 7; 12, § 12; 14, § 4. 

Η Adv. Mare., iv. 1, 2, 4 et passim. 

ἡ Her, xiii, 9, 10 et passim. 

ὁ Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 446 f., 448 ; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 72 f. ; 
Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120; Ritschl, Das Evang. Marcion’s p. 23 ff. 

7 Adv. Mare., iv. δ. 


8 Eichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 73 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i, p. 276. 
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such actual data regarding the text and contents of Marcion’s 
Gospel as are given by the Fathers, as the only basis, in the 
absence of the Gospel itself, upon which any hypothesis as to its 
real character can be built. The question therefore is: Are these 
data sufficiently ample and trustworthy for a decisive judgment 
from internal evidence ? if indeed internal evidence in such a case 
can be decisive at all. 

All that we know, then, of Marcion’s Gospel is simply what 
Tertullian and Epiphanius have stated with regard to it. 10 is, 
however, undeniable, and indeed is universally admitted, that 
their object i in dealing with it at all was entirely doginatie, and 
not in the least degree critical! The spirit of that age was in- 
deed so essentially uncritical * that not even the canonical text 
could waken it into activity. ‘Tertullian very clearly states what 
his object was in attacking Marcion’s Gospel. After asserting 
that the whole aim of the Heresiarch was to prove a disagreement 
between the Old Testament and the New, and that for this pur- 
pose he had erased from the Gospel! all that was contrary to his 
opinion, and retained all that he had considered favourable, 
Tertulliar proceeds to examine the passages retained,’ with the 
view of proving that the Heretic has shown the same “ blindness 
of heresy ” both in that which he has erased and in that which 
he has retained, inasmuch as the passages which Marcion has 
allowed to remain areas opposed to his system, as those which he 
has omitted. Ee conducts the controversy in a tree and discur- 
sive manner, and whilst he appears to go through Marcions 
Gospel with some regularity, it wiil be apparent, as we proceed, 
that mere conjecture has to play a large pert, in any attempt to 
reconstruct, from his data, the actual text of € Maecion pipha- 
nius explains his aim with equal clearness. He had made anum 
ber of extracts from the so-called Gospel of Marcion which seemed 
to him to refute the heretic, and after giving a detailed and n 


bered list of these passages, which he calls σχόλια, he t them 
consecutively and to each adds his “ Refutation.” His intention 
is to show how wickedly and disgracefully Marcion has mutilated 
and falsified the Gospel, and how fruitle ssly he has don inas 
much as he has stupidly, or by oversight allowed muel: to remain 


in his Gospel by which he may ὦ comple ον refuted.’ 


1 Kirchhofer, Gudlionsasnuels, p. 361, anm. 10, p. 362 f., anm. 12, 15, 16, 17; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Justin’s p. 447 f. ; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., xv. 1597, p. Ε; 
Volkmar, Theol ae 1850, p. 120; Das Evang. Marcion’s, 1852, pp. 29, 8}: 
De Wette, Einl. \. T., 123; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, wu. s. w., p. Ὁ 

2 Westcott, On the Canali p. ὃ. “ΠῚ 

3 Hiee conveniemus, hee ‘amplectemur, si nobiscum magis fnerint, si Marcionis 
presumptionem percusserint. Tune e+ illa constabit eodem  vitio bernie 
cecitatis erasa quo et hac resevvata. Sic habebit intentio et forma opuscn’ 
nostri, &e.. &e. Tertullian, Adv. Mare, iv. 6. 4 Epiphanius, Her , xiii. 9f 
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As it is impossible within our limits fully to illustrate the pro- 
cedure of the Fathers with regard to Marcion’s Gospel, and the 
nature and value of the materials they supply, we shall as far as 
possible quote the declarations of critics, and more especially of 
Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, who, in the true and enlightened spirit 
of criticism, impartially state the character of the data available 
for the understanding of the text. As these two critics have, by 
their able and learned investigations, dohe more than any others 
to educe and render possible a decision of the problem, their own 
estimate of the materials upon which a judgment has to be 
formed is of double value. 

With regard to Tertullian Volkmar explains that his desire is 
totally to annihilate the most dangerous heretic of his time,—first 
(Books i—iii.), to overthrow Marcion’s system in general as ΟΣ 
pounded in his “ Antitheses,’—and then (Book iv.) to show that 
even the Gospel of Marcion only contains Catholic siete (he 
concludes, “ Christus Jesus in Evangelio tuo meus est,’ c. 43) ; 
and therefore he examines the Gospel only so far as nay serve tw 
establish his view and refute that of ues cion. “To show,” Vouk- 
mar continues, “ wherein this Gospel was falsified or mutilated, 
ie., varied from his own, on the fl ania y, is in no way his design, 
for he perceives that Marcion could retort the reproach of inter- 
polation, and in his time proof from internal grounds was hardly 
possible, so that only exceptionally, where a variation seems to 
him remarkable, does he specially mention it.”! On the other 
hand, Volkmar remarks that Tertullian’s Latin rendering of the 
text of Marcion which lay before him,—which, although certainly 
in general free and naturally having chietly the ΚΟ ΕΘΝ in view, 
till in weightier passages is verbally accurate,—directly indicates 

ortant variations in that text. He goes on to argue that the 

ence of Tertullian may be weighty testimony for the fact that 
passages which exist in Luke, but which he does not mention, 
were missing in Marcion’s Gospel, but he does so with consider- 
able reservation. “But his silence alone,” he says, “can only 
under certain conditions represent with diplomatic certainty an 
omission in Marcion. {t is indeed probable that he would not 
lightly have passed over a passage in the Gospel of Marcion which 
might | in any way be contradictory to its system, if one altogether 
similar had not preceded it, all the more as he frequently “drags 
in by force such proof passages from Marcion’s text, and often 
plainly with but a certain sophistry tries to refute his adversary 
out of the words of his own yeep 1. But it remains always pos- 
sible that in his e agerness he has overlooked much ; and besides, 
e belie ‘ves that by his re plies t ) particular passages he has already 


Ἶ Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 29. 
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"sufficiently dealt with many others of a similar kind; indeed, mar | 

avowedly, he will not willingly repeat himself. A certain con- ; his w 

Ἵ clusion, therefore, can only be deduced from the silence of Tep- expec 
a tullian when special circumstances enter.”? Volkmar, however, sins, | 
Ἢ deduces with certainty from the statements of Tertullian that, own ὁ 
᾿ whilst he wrote, he had not before him the Gospel of Luke, but free | 
i intentionally laid it aside, and merely referred to the Mare sionitish his al 
text, and further that, like all the Fethers of the third century, same 

he preferred the Gospel according to Matthew to the other Syn- viatio 

optics, and was well acquainted with it alone, so that in speaking ing of 

of the Gospel generally he only has in his memory the sense, and or καὶ 

the sense alone of Luke except in so far as it agrees or seems to clude. 

agree with Matthew.” ? Vol 

With regard to the manner in which Tertullian performed the trusty 

work he had undertaken, Hilgenfeld remarks : “ As Tertullian, in an om 

going through the Marcionitish Gospel, has only the object, of cal Go 
ad refutation in view, he very rarely states explicitly what is missing but th 
in it; and as, on the one hand, we can only venture to conclude cation 

from the silence of Tertullian that a passage 1s wanting, when it earlier 

is altogether inexplicable that he should not have made use of it before 

for the purpose of refutation; so, on the other, we must also Refute 

know how Marcion used and interpreted the Gospel, and should least ¢ 

never lose siglit of Tertullian’s refutation and defence.” ὃ vether 

Hahn substantially expresses the same opinions. He says: . of Epi 

“ Inasmuch as Tertullian goes through the Marcionitish text with is pres 

the view of refuting the heretic out of that which he accepts, in the 









and not of critic ally pointing out all variations, falsifications, and 80, he ὁ 
passages rejected, he frequently quotes the falsified ov altered retain 








spank 4 text without expressly mentioning the variations. ἡ except 
Yet he cannot refrain—although this was not his object tent ar 











—occasiona!ly, from noticing amongst other things any falsitica- are qui 
tions and omissions which, when he perhaps examine Ὁ the text ‘ the pas 


















; of Luke or had a lively recollection of it, struck and too griev- mm = And tk 

ously offended him.” ® not in 

Volkmar’s opinion of the procedure of Epiphanius is still more Β to tha 

unfavourable. Contrasting it with that of Tertullian, he cha- other ] 

racterizes it it as “more superficial,” and he considers that it: ness th 

ἢ only merit is its presenting an independent view of sie πού to 
Gospel. Further than this, however, he says: “ How far we οἱ F = intend 
build upon his statements, whether as regards their completeness F easily 

or their trustworthiness, is not yet made altogether clear.” ® Volk- him,” 4 
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1 Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 29 f.; cf. Theo). Jahrb,, 1855, p. 237. 1 Volk 
i 2 Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 31. 123 ff 
3 Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 397. 4 Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 96. 2 Jh 








5 [b., p. 98. 6 Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 32, cf. p. 43 : 4 
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mar goes on to show how thoroughly Epiphanius intended to do 
his work, and yet that, although from what he himself leads us to 
expect, we might hope to find a complete statement of Marcion’s 
sins, the Father himself disappoints such an expectation by his 
own admission of incompleteness. He complains generally of his 
free and misleading method of quotation, such, for instance, as 
his alteration of the text without explanation ; alteration of the 
same passage on different occasions in more than oue way; abbre- 
viations, and omissions of parts of qnotations ; the sudden break- 
ing off of passages just commenced with the indefinite καὶ ra ἑξῆς 
or καὶ τὸ λοιπόν, Without any indication how much this may in- 
clude. 

Volkmar, indeed, explains that Epiphanius is only thoroughly 
trustworthy where, and so far as, he wishes to state in his Scholia 
an omission or variation in Marcion’s text from his own Canoni- 
cal Gospel, in which case he minutely registers the smallest point, 
but this is to be clearly distinguished from any charge of falsifi- 
cation brought against Marcion in his Refutations ; for only while 
earlier drawing up his Scholia had he the Marcionitish Gospel 
before him and compared it with Luke; but in the case of the 
Refutations, on the contrary, which he wrote later, he did not at 
least again compare the Gospel of Luke. “It is, however, alto- 
gether different,” continues Volkmar, “ as regards the statements 
of Epiphanius concerning the part of the Gospel of Luke which 
is preserved in Marcion. Whilst he desires to be strictly literal 
in the account of the variations, and also with two exceptions is 
so, he so generally adheres only to the purport of the passages 
retained by Marcion, that altogether literal quotations are quite 
exceptional ; throughout, however, where passages of greater ex- 
tent are referred to, these are not merely abbreviated, but also 
are quoted in very free fashion, and nowhere can we reckon that 
the passage in Marcion ran verbally as Epiphanius quotes it.” 2 
And to this we may add a remark made further on: “ We can- 
not in general rely upon the accuracy of his statements in regard 
to that which Marcion had in common with Luke.”® On the 
other hand Volkmar had previously said: “ Absolute complete- 
ness th regard to that which Marcion’s Gospel did not contain is 
not to be reckoned upon in his Scholia. He has certainly not 
intended to pass over anything, but in the eagerness which so 


easily renders men superficial and blind much _ has escaped 
him.” 4 





ae Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 33 f. ; cf. Hahn, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 
r }}., Ρ. 48 f, of p {4 } Th ε Ὁ. 4h 


4“ ε), 
4 Q6 ¢ ᾿ ror we . ’ 
‘1b, p. 38; cf. Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 75 ἥδ, //ahn, Das Ev. Marcion’s, 
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Hahn bears similar testimony to the incom — of Rpi- 


phanius. “It was not his purpose,” he says, “fully to notice all 
falsifications, variations, and omissions, although he 5. mark 


most of them, but merely to extract from the Gospel of Marcion, 
as well as from ἢ his colleetion of Epistles, what seemed to him well 
suited for refutation.”! But he immediately adds: “When he 
quotes a passage from Marcion’s text, however, in which such 
falsifications occur, he generaily—but not always,—notes them 
more or less precisely, and he had himself laid it down as a sub- 
sidiary object of his work to pay attention to such falsifications,” ? 
A little further on he says: “In the quotations of the remaining 
passages whicu Κα piphanius did not tind different from the Gospel 
of Luke, and where he therefore says nothing of falsification or 
orrission, he is often + very free, neither adhering strictly to the 


particular wor nor to their arrangement, but his favourite prac- 
tice is to giwe thei; hea nce and sense for the purpose of refuting 
his opponent. He pre-swyposes the words known froin the 


Gospel of Luke 
It must be stated, however, that both Volkmar‘ and Hilgen- 


feld 5 consider that. the represent ms of Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius supplement ess they and enable the contents of Marcion’s 
Gospel to be saaaertai with tolerable certainty. Yet a few 
pages earlier V olka ΓΤ οὐ .“4( out thar ἐξ The grou ὁ fora 
certain fixture of the text the Mareioni Gospel, however 
seems complet ly tar BW ay y (he fact that Tertullian and 
Epiphanius, in their sistements sar ding its state ot merely 
repeatedly seem to, but sa part w Ny do, directly contradict 
each other Hahn endeavours tw ¢ spain some of ontra- 


ne text 


dictions by imagining that later Marcionites had nltere ὑ 
of their G Ape), and that Kpiphanius had the one form καὶ ler 


tullian another ;’ bot #aeh a doubt only render e whole of | 

statements reyardingy the work more uncertain and inse 

That it i¢ pot without sore son, however, appears from the 

charge whith Pertullian Wrings eyainst the disciples of Marcion 

“for they daily wider it (their “yopel) ae they are daily refuted 

by us.”° In fact, we have nu seevance whatever that th work 
4. 











p. 141 ; De Wette, Kink. ΝΜ, %, ρ. 123; Kirchhofer, Quellensamm! 36! 


anm. 10, p. 362 f., ann 16, 17 
1 Volkmar, Das Ev. Mareion's, p. 17 
2 1b., p. 122. Th., p. 128 £. 


4 /b., p. 45 ff. 

5 Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 397 ¢ 

6 Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcioa’s, p. 22 f., » 46 ff.; Theol. Jahrb, | 54, ps 10 

7 Hahn, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 130 f., p. 169, p. 224 ff. ; ef. Neudecker, tou 
N. T., p. 82 

8 Nam et quotidie reformant lad, prout a nobis ee paeaers ur. 
Marc., iv. 5; cf. Dial. de recta in deum fide, § 5 , Opp., i. p. 867. 
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upon which Tertullian and Epiphanius base their charge against 
Marcion of falsifiextion and mutilation of Luke was Marcion’s 
original Gospel at all, and we certainly have no historical evidence 
on the point." ; ; 

The question even arises, whether Tertullian, and indeed 
Epiphanius, had Marcion’s Gospel in any shape before them when 
they wrote, or merely his work, the “ Antitheses.”? In com- 
mencing his onslaught on Marcion’s Gospel, Tertullian says : 
“Mareion seems (videtur) to have selected Luke, to mutilate 
it.’ This is the first serious introduction of his “ mutilation 
hypothesis,” which he thenceforward presses with so much assur- 
ance, but the expression is very uncertain for so decided a contro- 
versialist, if he had been able to speak more positively. We have 
seen that itis admitted that Epiphanius wrote without again 
comparing the Gospel of Marcion with Luke, and it is also con- 
ceded that Tertullian at least had not the Canonical Gospel, but 
in professing to quote Luke evidently does 80 from memory, and 
approximates his text to Matthew, with which Gospel, like most 
of the Fathers, he was better acquainted. ‘This may be illustrated 
by the fact that both Tertullian and Epiphanius reproach Marcion 
with erasing passages from the Gospel of Luke, which never were 
in Luke at all.® In one place Tertullian says: “ Marcion, you 
aust also remove this from the Gospe) > ‘I am not sent but unty 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel," and: ‘It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and give it to doys,7 in order, be it 
known, that Christ may not seem to be an Israelite.”8 The 
‘Great African” thus taunts his opponent, evidently under the 
impression that the two passages were in Luke, immediately #ffer 
he had accused Marcion of having actually expunged from that 
Gospel, “as an interpolation,” ® the saying that Christ fad not 
‘ome to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, 
which likewise never formed part of it. He repeats a similar 


Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 262 f.; cf. Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 

1065 

Kichhorn, Kink. N. Τὶ 
chap. Zeit., i. p. 279 f. 
3 Nam ex iis commentatoribus, quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse, 
quem cederet. Adv. Marc., 2. 

4 Kichhorn, Kink. N.'f., i. p. 78, anm. g. p. 88; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. Jus- 

8, p. 447, anm. | 

6 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 278 f. ; Hichhorn, Kinl, N, T., i. p. 45f., 
nm. 1., Of. p. 77; Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 43; of. Hahn, Das Ev. Mar- 


, i. p. 45, anm. 1. ; ef. p. 77f., p. 83; Schwegler, Das 
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charge on several other occasions.|. Epiphanius commits the same 
mistake of reproaching Marcion with omitting from Luke what 
is only found in Matthew.2 We have, in fact, no guarantee of 
the accuracy or trustworthiness of their statements. 

We have said enough, we trust, to show that the sources for 
the reconstruction of a text of Marcion’s Gospel are most unsatis- 
factory, and no one who attentively studies the analysis of Hahn, 
Ritschl, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and others, who have examined and 
systematized the data of the Fathers, can fail to be struck by the 
uncertainty which prevails throughout, the almost continuous 
vagueness and consequent opening, nay, necessity, for conjecture, 
and the absence of really certain indications. The Fathers had 
no intention of showing what Marcion’s text actually was, and 
their object being solely dogmatic and not critical, their state- 
ments are very insufficient for the purpose.’ The materials have 
had to be ingeniously collected and sifted from polemical writings 
whose authors, so far from professing to furnish them, were only 
bent upon seeking in Marcion’s Gospel such points as could legi- 
timately, or by sophistical skill, be used against him. Passing 
observations, general remarks, as well as direct statements, have 
too often been the only indications guiding the patient explorers, 
and, in the absence of certain information, the silence of the 
angry Fathers has been made the basis for important conclusions, 
It is evident that, not only is such a procedure necessarily uncer- 
tain and insecure, but it rests upon assumptions with regard to 
the intelligence, care and accuracy of Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
which are not sufficiently justified by that part of their treatment 
of Marcion’s text which we can examine and appreciate. And 
when all these doubtful landmarks have failed, too many passages 
have been left to the mere judgment of critics, as to whether they 
were too opposed to Marcion’s system to have been retained by 
him, or too favourable to have been omitted. The reconstructed 
texts, as might be expected, differ from each other, and one Kdi- 
tor finds the results of his predecessors incomplete or unsatisfac- 
tory,‘ although naturally at each successive attempt, the materials 
previously collected and adopted, have contributed to an appa- 
rently more complete result. After complaining of the incom- 
pleteness and uncertainty of the statements of Tertullian and 
Kpiphanius, Ritschl affirms that they furnish so little solid 
material on which to base a hypothesis, that rather by means οἱ 


1 Adv, Mara,, iv. 9. 12; ii. 17, iv. 17, 36, 

2 Heer., xlii, p, 622 f., Ref. 1; cf. Luke v. 14; Matt. viii. 4. 

3 Kirchhofer, Quellensaniml,, »), 361, anm. 10, p. 362 ἔν ; anm, 15, 16, 17 ; 

1 Ritschl, Das. $v. Marcion’s, p. 55f.; Volkmar, Das Ev. Mare., p. 5f., Ρ 191; 
Hilyenfeld, Die i vv. Justin's, p. 444f., p. 394f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 1941, P. 
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a hypothesis must we determine the remains of the Gospel from 
Tertullian.! Hilgenfeld quotes this with approval, and adds, that 
at least Ritschl’s opinion is so far right, that all the facts of the 
case can no longer be ‘settled from external data, and that the 
general view regarding the Gospel only can decide many points. ἢ 
This means of course that hypothesis is to supply that which is 
wanting in the Fathers. Volkmar, in the introduction to his last 
comprehensive work on Marcion’s Gospel, says: “ And, in fact, it 
isno wonder that for so long a time critics have substantially to 
40 little effect disputed regarding the protean question, for we 
have continued so uncertain as to the very basis (Fundament) 
itself’ —the precise text of the remarkable document,—that Baur 
has fuund full ground for rejecting, as unfounded, the presump- 
tion on which that finally-attained decision (his previous one) 
rested.” Critics of all shades of opinion are forced to admit the 
incompleteness of the materials for any certain reconstruction of 
Marcion’s text, and, consequently, for an absolute settlement of 
the question from internal evidence,* although the labours of 
Volkmar and Hilgenfeld have materially increased our knowledge 
of the contents of his Gospel. We must contend, however, that, 
desirable and important as it is to ascertain as perfectly as pos- 
sible the precise nature of Marcion’s text, the question of its 
origin and relation to Luke, would not by any means be settled 
even by its final reconstruction. There would, as we shall pre- 
sently show, remain unsolved the problem of its place in that 
suecessive manipulation of materials by which a few Gospels 
gradually absorbed and displaced the rest. Our own synoptics 
exhibit unmistakable traces of the process, and clearly forbid our 
lightly setting aside the claim of Marcion’s Gospel to be consi- 
dered a genuine work, and no mere falsification and abbreviation 
of Luke. 

Before proceeding to a closer examination of Marcion’s Gospel 
and the general evidence bearing upon it, it may be well here 
briefly to refer to the system of the Heresiarch whose high per- 
sonal character exerted so powerful an influence upon his own 
time, and whose views continued to prevail widely for a couple 





 Ritschl, Das Evv. Marcion’s, p. 55. 

ἡ Hilyenfeld, Die Evv. Justin's, p. 44. 

ἡ Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1852, p. 19 f. 

* Bleek, Kinl, Ν T., p. 126; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 565 ; Hilgenfeld, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1853, p. 194 ff., 211 ff. ; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 58 ff; cf. Hahn, Das Ev. 
Marcion's, p. 114}, Kirehhofer, Quellensamml., p. 361, anm. 10; Neudecker, Einl. 
N.T., p. 75 ff; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1857, p. 3 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit- 
alter, i. p. 262 f.; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 60 ἢν; Volkmar, Das Ev. 
Marcion’s, 19 ff., 22 ff 

5 Credne r, Beitrige, i. p. 40; Schleiermacher, Simmtl. Werke, viii.; Einl. N. T., 
SH, p. 64; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 272 f. 
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of centuries after his death, It was the misfortune of Marcion 
to live in an age when Christianity had passed out of the pure 
morality of its infancy, when, untroubled by complicated ques- 
tions of dogma, simple faith and pious enthusiasm had been the 
one great bond of Christian brotherhood, into a phase of eccle- 
siastical development in which religion was fast degenerating 
into theology, and complicated doctrines were rapidly assuming 
that rampant attitude which led to so much_ bitterness, persecn- 
tion, and schism. In later times Marcion might have been 
honoured as a reformer, in his own he was denounced as a here- 
tic! Austere and ascetic in his opinions, he aimed at superhuman 
purity, and although his clerical adversaries might scoff at his 
impracticable doctrines regarding marriage and the subjugation 
of the flesh, they have had their parallels amongst those whom 
the Church has since most delighted to honour, and at least the 
whole tendency of his system was markedly towards the side'bf 
virtue? It would of course be foreign to our purpose to enter 
upon any detailed statement of its principles, and we must con- 
fine ourselves to such particulars only as are necessary to an 
understanding of the question before us. 

As we have already frequently had occasion to mention, there 
were two broad parties in the primitive Church, and thie very 
existence of Christianity was in one sense endangered by the 
national exclusiveness of the people amongst whom it originated. 
The one party considered Christianity a mere continuation of the 
Law, and dwarfed it into an Israelitish institution, a narrow sect 
of Judaism; the other represented the glad tidings as the intro- 
duction of a new system applicable to all and supplanting the 
Mosaic dispensation of the Law by a universal dispensation of 
grace. These two parties were popularly represented in the early 
Church by the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, and their ante:sonism 
is faintly revealed in the Epistle to the Galatians, Marcion, a 
gentile Christian, appreciating the true character of the new 
religion and its elevated spirituality, and profoundly impressed 
by the comparatively degraded and anthropomorphic features of 
Judaism, drew a very sharp line of demarcation between thera, 
and represented Christianity as an entirely new and separate sys- 
tem abrogating the old and having absolutely no connection with 
it. Jesus was not to him the Messiah of the Jews, the son of 
David come permanently to establish the Law and the Prophets, 





1 Cf, Neander, Allg. K. G., 1843, ii. p. 792, 815 f.; Sehceiermacher, Einl. N. T., 
1845, p. 64, 

2 Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., i. p. 184 f.; Hagenbach, K. G., 1859, i. p. 134 f 5 Huy, 
Einl. N. T., i. p. 56 ff.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., 1867, ii. p. 77 ff.; Neander, Ally. 
K.G.,, ii. p. 791 δ᾿, Volkmar, Das Ev. Marce., p. 25 ff. 
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but a divine being sent to reveal to man a wholly new spiritual 
religion, and a hitherto unknown God of goodness and grace. 
The Creator (Δημιουργός), the God of the Old Testament, was dif- 
ferent from the God of grace who had sent Jesus to reveal the 
Truth, to bring reconciliation and salvation to all, and to abrogate 
the Jewish God of the World and of the Law, who was opposed 
tothe God and Father of Jesus Christ as Matter is to Spirit, im- 
purity to purity. Christianity was in distinct antagonism to 
Judaism, the Spiritual God of heaven, whose goodness and love 
were for the Universe, to the God of the World, whose chosen 
and peculiar people were the Jews, the Gospel of Grace to the 
dispensation of the Old Testament. Christianity, therefore, must 
be kept pure from the Judaistic elements humanly thrust into it, 
which were so essentially opposed to its whole spiri\ 

Marcion wrote a work called “ Antitheses ” ( ᾿Αντιθέσεις), in which 
he contrasted the old system with the new, the God of the one 
with the God of the other, the Law with the Gospel, and in this 
he maintained opinions which anticipated many held in our own 
time. Tertullian attacks this work in the first three books of 
his treatise against Marcion, and he enters upon the discussion of 
its details with true theological vigour: “ Now, then, ye hounds, 
yelping at the God of truth, whom the Apostle casts out,! to all 
your questions! These are the bones of contention which ye 
gaw!”? The poverty of the “Great African’s” arguments 
keeps pace with his abuse. Marcion objected: If the God of the 
Qld Testament be good, prescient of the future, and able to avert 
evil, wh} did he allow man, made in his own image, to be de- 
ceived by the devil, and to fall from obedience of the Law into 
sinand death 18 How came the devil, the origin of lying and 
deceit, to be made at all?4 After the fall, God became a judge 
both severe and cruel; woman is at once condemned to biing 
forth in sorrow and to serve her husband, changed from a help 
intoa slave, the earth is cursed which before was blessed, and 
man is doomed to labour and to death. The law was one οἵ re- 
taliation and not of justice—lex talionis—eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, stripe for stripe.6 And it was not consistent, for in contra-. 
vention of the Decalogue, God is made to instigate the Israelites 
to spoil the Egyptians, and fraudulently rob them of their gold 
and silver ;7 to incite them to work on the Sabbath by ordering 





' Rey, xxii, 15, 
9 . : . . A 
* Jam hine ad queestiones omnes, canes, quos foras apostolus expellit, latrantes 


in deum veritatis. Hee sunt argumentationum ossa, quie obroditis. Adv. Mare., 
ii, 5. 


3 Tertullian, Adv. Mare., ii. 5; cf. 9. 4 7b, ii. 10. 
δ Jb, ii, 1. 6 70., ii. 18. 
"Ib, ii, 20, Tertullian introduces this by likening the Marcionites to the cuttle 
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them to carry the ark for eight days round Jericho ;! to break 
the second commandment by making and setting up the brazen 
serpent and the golden cherubim.? Then God is inconstant, elect- 
ing men, as Saul and Solomon, whom he subsequently rejects; 
repenting that he had set up Saul, and that he had doomed the 
Ninevites,t and soon. God calls out: Adam, where art thou? 
inquires whether he had eaten the forbidden fruit, asks of Cain 
where his brother was, as if he had not yet heard the blood of 
Abel crying from the ground, and did not already know all these 
things.® Anticipating the results of modern criticism, Marcion 
denies the applicability to Jesus of the so-called Messianic pro- 
phecies. The Emmanuel of Isaiah (vii. 14, ef. viii. 4) is not 
Christ ;° the “Virgin” his mother is simply a “ young woman” 
according to Jewish phraseology,’ and the sufferings of the Servant 
of God (Isaiah lii. 183—liii. 9) are not predictions of the death οἱ 
Jesus.6 There is a complete severance between the Law ani the 
Gospel, and the God of the latter is the Antithesis of that of the 
former.® “The one was perfect, pure, beneficent, passionless ; the 
other, though not unjust by nature, infected by matter,—subject 
to all the passions of man,—vruel, changeable ; the New Testa- 
ment, especially as remodelled by Marcion,!? was holy, wise, ami- 
able; the Old Testament, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, contra- 
dictory, and detestable.” 11 

Marzion ardently maintained the doctrine of the impurity of 
matter, and he carried it to its logical conclusion, both in specula- 
tion and practice. He, therefore, asserting the incredibility of an 
incarnate God, denied the corporeal reality of the flesh of Christ. 
His body was a mere semblance and not of human substance, 
was not born of a human mother, and the divine nature was not 
degraded by contact with the flesh.” Marcion finds in Paul the 
purest promulgator of the truth as he understands it, and embold- 
ened by the Epistle to the Galatians, in which that Apostle 
rebukes even Apostles for “not walking uprightly according to 
the truth of the Gospel,” he accuses the other Apostles of having 
depraved the pure form of the Gospel doctrines delivered to them 





fish, like which ‘‘ they vomit the blackness of blasphemy ” (tenebras blasphenie 


intervomunt), 1. ¢, 


1 7, ii. 21. 2 1b, ii, 22. 

3 /b., ii 23. 4 1b,, ii, 24. 

δ /b., ii 25. 6 Adv. Mare., iit. 12. 
7 1b, iii. 13, 8 7}... iii. 17, 18. 


9 Adv. Mare., iv. 1. a8 
10 We give this quototion as a résumé by an English historian and divine, but 
the idea of the ‘‘ New Testament remodelled by Marcion,”’ is a mere ecclesiastical 
imagination. 
11 Milman, Hist. of Christianity, 1867, ii. p. 77 f. 
12 Tertullian, Adv. Mare., ui. 8. ff. 
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MARCION. 455 
by Jesus,' “mixing up matters of the Law with the words of the 
Saviour.” ἢ 

Tertullian accuses Marcion of having written the work in which 
he details the contrasts between Judaism and Christianity, of 
which we have given the briefest sketch, as an introduction and 
encouragement to belief in his Gospel, which he ironically calls 
“the Gospel according to the Antitheses ;”° and the charge which 
the Fathers bring against Marcion is that he laid violent hands 
on the Canonical Gospel of Luke, and manipulated it to suit his 
own views, “ For certainly the whole object at which he laboured 
in drawing up the ‘Antitheses, ” says Tertullian, “amounts to 
this; that he may prove a disagreement between the Old and New 
Testament, so that his own Christ may be separated from the 
Creator, as of another God, as alien from the Law and the Pro- 
phets. For this purpose it is certain that he has erased what- 
ever was contrary to his own opinion and in harmony with the 
Creator, as if interpolated by his partisans, but has retained every- 
thing consistent with his own opinion.” 4 The whole hypothesis 
that Marcion’s Gospel is a mutilated version of our third Synoptic 
in fact rests upon this accusation. It is obvious that if it can not 
be shown that Marcion’s Gospel vas our Canonical Gospel merely 
garbled by the Hevesiarch for oc rmatie reasons in the interest of 
his system,—for there could not be any other conceivable reason 
for tampering with it,—the claim of Marcion’s Gospel to the rank 
of a more vriginal and authentic work than Luke’s acquires 
double force. We must, therefore, inquire into the character of 
the variations between the so-called heretical, and the Canonical 
Gospels, and see how far the hypothesis of the Fathers accords 
with the contents of Marcion’s Gospel so far as we are acquainted 
with it. 

At the very outset we are met by the singular phenomenon, 
that both Tertullian and Epiphanius, who accuse Marcion of 
omitting everything which was unfavourable, and retaining only 
what was favourable to his views, undertake to refute him out of 
what remains in his Gospel. Tertullian says: “It will then be 
proved that he has shown the same defect of blindness of heresy 
1 Ady. Mare., iv. 3. 
2 Apostolos enim admiscuisse ea que sunt legalia salvatoris verbis. /renceus, 
Adv. Hur., iii. 2, 8 25 ef. iii, 12, § 12. 

3 Ady. Mare., iv. 1. 

1 Certe enim totum, quod elaboravit, etiam Antitheses prastruendo, in hoc 
cogit, ut veteris et novi testamenti diversitatem constituat, proinde Christum 
swum a creatore separaturus ut dei alterius, ut alienum legis et prophetarum. 
Certe propterea contraria quaeque sententie sue erasit, conspirantia cum creatore, 


Vey τ adsertoribus ejus*intexta ; competentia autem sententiz suw reservavit. 
Ady. Mare,, iv. 6. . 
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both in that which he has erased and that which he has retained.” ! 
Epiphanius also confidently states that, out of that which Mar- 
cion has allowed to remain of the Gospel, he can prove his fraud 
and imposture, and thoroughly 1efute him.?, Now if Marcion mu- 
tilated Luke to so little purpose as this, what was the use of his 
touching it at all? He is known as an able man, the most influ- 
ential and distinguished of all the heretical leaders of the second 
century, and it seems unreasonable to suppose that, on the theory 
of his erasing or altering all that contradicted his system, he 
should have done his work so imperfectly.” The Fathers say 
that he endeavours to get rid of the contradictory passages which 
remain by a system of false interpretation ; but surely he would 
not have allowed himself io be driven to this extrem: ity, leaving 
weapons in the hands of his opponents, when he might so easily 
have excised the obnoxious texts along with the rest ? It is ad- 
mitted by critics, moreover, that passayes said to have been 
omitted by Marcion are often not opposed to his system αὖ all, 
and sometimes, indeed, even in favou~ of it; and, on the other 
hand, that passages which were retained are contr adictory to his 
views® This is not intelligible upon any theory of arbitrary 
garbling of a Gospel in the interest of a system. 

It may be well to give a few instances of the anomalies pre- 
sented, upon this hypothesis, by Marcion’s text. [tis generally 
agreed that the verses Luke vii. 29—35, were wanting in Mar- 
cion’s Gospel. Hahn accounts for the omission of verses 29, 30, 
regarding the baptism of John, because mney represenced the re- 
lation of the Baptist to Jesus in a way which Marcion did not 
admit.’ But as he allowed the preceding verses to remain, such 

a proceeding was absurd. In verse 26 he calls John a a 
and much more than a prophet, and in the next verse (27 anoles 





1 Tu unc et ila sonstabit eodem vitio here ‘tice sepeitaths erasa, quo et ΤῊΝ reser- 
vata. Adv. Marc., iv. 6, 2 Her., xlii. 9f., p. 310 f. 

8 Hichhorn, Linl, Ν. T., i. p. 75. 

4 Bavr, Unters. kan. Evy., p. 423 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Just., p. 444 ff. ; 
Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. Apocr., p. 151; ’Ritsci, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, i. 529 £. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 263 ff., 273 ff.; De Wette, ‘inl. N, , Ὁ. 182; 
Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 74 ff., p. 107 ff., Ῥ. 175 f. ; cf. Theol, ἀπ 1850, 
. 214 {. 
es Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 423 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. Τὶ, p.231, 
anm. 1; cf. Hbrard, Wiss krit. ἃ. ev vang. Gesch., p. 810, anm. 2; Eichhorn, Bin. 
N. Τ᾿, i. p. 75 ff.; Kirchhofer, QuellersammL., p. 362, anm, 13 ; Neander, Allg. K. 
G., ii. p. 816; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev Apoer. » p. 151 ff Ὁ Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 
1851, p. 529 £.; Schwegler, Das nac hap. Zeit., 1. ἔ 263 ff., 273 ff. ; Volkmar, Das 
Ev. Marcion’s, p. 107 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die vv. , Pp. 444 ff. 

6 Tertullian and Epiphanius pass them over in ie Cf. Hahn, Ἐν. Mare. in 
Philo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 418, anm, 24; Ritschl, Das, Ev. Mare., p. 781; 
Volkmar, Das Ev. Marc., p. 156 f.; Hilgenfeld, though somew hat doubtful, seems 
to agree: Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 407, οἵ, 441; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 128. 

7 Das Ev. Mare., p. 147. 
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respecting him the words of Malachi ili. 1: “ This is he of whom 
itis written: Behold I send my messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee.” It is impossible on any rea- 
sonable ground to account for the retention of such honourabie 
mention of the Baptist, if verses 29, 380 were erased for such 
dogmatic reasons.’ Still more incomprehensible on such a hypo- 
thesis is the omission of Luke vii. 31—35, where that generation 
is likened unto children play:ag in the market-place and calling 
to each other: “We piped unto you and ye daneed not,” and 
Jesus continues: “For John is come neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil (34). The Son of 
Man is come, eating and drinking; aad ye say: Behold a glut- 
tonous man and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
Hahn attributes the omission of these verses to the sensuous 
representation they give of Jesus as eating and drinking” What 
was the use of eliminating these verses when he allowed to re- 
main unaltered verse 36 of the same chapter, in which Jesus is 
invited to eat with the Pharisee, and goes into his house and sits 
down to meat? or v. 29-—35,4 in which Jesus accepts the feast of 
Levi, and defends his disciples for eating and drinking against 
the murmurs cf the Scribes and Pharisees ? or xv. 2,5 where the 
Pharisees say of him: “This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them?” How absurdly futile the omissicn of the one pas- 
sage for dogmatic reasons, while so many others were allowed -to 
remain una!tered.® 

The next passage to which we must refer is one of the most 
important in connection with Marcion’s Docetic doctrine of the 
person of Jesus. It is said that he omitted viii. 19: “ And his 
mother and his brethren came to him, and could not come at him 
for the crowd,” and that he inserted in verse 21, τίς μου μήτηρ Kal 
οἱ ddeApo’; making the whole episode in his Gospel read (20) : 
“And it was told him by certain which said: Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without desiring to see thee: 21. But he 


oD 
answered and said unto them: Who are my mother and brethren ἢ 








! Ritsehl, Das Ev, Mare., p. 78 ἢν; Sehwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 263 ; 
De Wette, Ein). N.'T., p. 132; ef. Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion, p. 156; Hilyen/eld, 
Dio Evy, Justin’s, p. 466 f.; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 18; Epiphanius, Her., 
xhi., Sch. viii. f.; Ref. xiii. ἢ 
Das Ev. M., p. 147; Evang. Mare. in Thilo, Cod. ap. N. T., p. 418, anm. 24, 
33; Volkmar, Das Ev. Mare., p. 156; Ritschl, Das Ev. Mare., p. 78 f.; ef. Hilgen- 
fed, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 407. 

fees Evang. Mare. Thilo, p. 418, 419, anm. 25; Volkmar, Das Ev. Mare., 
p. 154. 

‘Hahn, Ἐν. Mare. in Thilo, p. 408 ; Volkmar, Das Ev. Mare., p. 155; Tertul- 
lian, Adv, Mare., iv. 11, 


ὁ Hakn, Ev, M. in Thilo, p. 451; Volkmar, Das Ev. Mare., p. 162; cf. Tertul- 
lian, Adv. M., iv. 32. 


ὁ Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 203 ; De Wette, Kinl. Ν 'I., p. 182. 








































































458 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


My mother and my brethren are these,” ὅθ} The omission of 
verse 19 is said to have been made because, according to Marcion, 
Christ was not born like an ordinary man, and consequently had 
neither mother nor brethren.? The mere fact, however, that Mar- 
cion retains verse 20, in which the crowd simply state as a matter 
fully recognized, the relationship of those who were secking 
Jesus, renders the omission of the preceding verse useless, except 
on the ground of mere redundancy. 

Marcions is reported not to have had the word αἰώνιον in x, 25,4 
so that the question of the lawyer simply ran: “ Master, what 
shall I do to inherit life?’> The omission of the word is supposed 
to have been made in order to make the passage refer back to the 
God of the Old Testament, who promises only long life on earth 
for keeping the commandments, whilst it is only in the Gospel 
that eternal life is promised.° But in the corresponding passage, 
Xvill. 18,5 the αἰώνιον is retained, and the question of the ruler is: 
“ Good master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” It has 
been argued that the introduction of the one thing still lacking 
(verse 22) after the keeping of the law and the injunction to sell 
all and give to the poor, changes the context and justifies the use 
there of eternal life as the reward fer fulfilment of the higher 
commandment.’ This reasoning, however, seems to us without 
grounds, and merely an ingenious attempt to account for an em- 
barrassing fact. In reality the very same context occurs in the 
other passage, for, explaining the meaning of the word “ neigh- 
bour,” love to whom is enjoined as part cf the way to obtain 
ἡ life,” Jesus inculeates the very same duty as in xviii. 22, of dis- 
tributing tothe poor (ef. x. 28—87). There seems, therefore, no 
reasonable motive for omitting the word from the one passage 
whilst retaining it in the other.’ 

The passage in Luke xi. 29—32, from the concluding words of 
verse 29, “ but the cee of the prophet Jonah,” was not found in 


1 Hahn, 3 ὧν, M. in Zhilo, p. 421, anm. 26; Volkmar, Das Ey. Marc., p. 100; 
Epiph., Her., xlii., Sch. 12; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 19, de carne Christi, $7; 
De Wette, Einl, N.T. ,?p. 125 ; Hilge nfeld, Die. Evv. Justin’s, p. 408 f., 441; Baur, 
Das Markusev., p. 192 f. 

2 Hahn, Das Ev. M., v, 148 f.; Ev. M. in 7'hilo, p. 421, anm. 27; cf. Volkmar, 
Das Ev. Μ. , p. 56 
3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 264. 

4 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p, 434; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 159; /Ziljenfetl, 
Die Evy. J., p. 441; De Wette, Hint, N. T., p. 126. 

5 Hahn, Das Ey. M., p. 161; Ev. M. in oe p. 435, an. 42; Volkmar, Das 
Ev. M., p. 58, p. 159, Petition, Ady. M. 25; Baur, Das Markusey., p. 195. 

6 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 461; Hpiph., Her, xlii. Sch. 50; 1. rtullian, Δάν. 
Μ. iv. 36. 

7 Volkmar, Das Ev. M. p. 58; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Just., p. 426; Baw, Das 
Markusev., p. 193. 

8 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., 1. p. 264. 
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Marcion’s Gospel.! This omission is accounted for on the ground 
that such a respectful reference to the Old Testament was quite 
contrary tothe system of Marcion.? Verses 49—51 of the same 
chapter, containing the saying of the “ Wisdom of God,” regarding- 
the sending of the prophets that the Jews might slay them, and 
their blood be required of that generation, were also omitted. ὃ 
The reason given for this omission is, that the words of the God 
of the Old Testament are too respectfully quoted and adopted to 
suit the views of the Heretic.4 Both Hilgenfeld® and Baur © 
agree that the words in verses 31—32, “And a greater than 
Solomon—than Jona’: is here,” might well have been allowed to 
remain in the text, s. ἃ indeed the superiority of Christ over the 
kings and prophets o1 the Old Testament which is asserted direct- 
ly suits and supports the syster of Marcion. How much less, 
however, is the omission of these passages to be explained upon 
any intelligent dogmatic principle, when we find in Marcion’s 
text the passage in which Jesus justifies his conduct on the Sab- 
bath by the example of David (vi. 8-—-4),” and that in which he 
assures the disciples of the greatness of their reward in heaven 
for the persecutions tney were to endure: “For behold your 
reward is great in heaven: for after the same manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets” (vi. 23).8 ΑΒ we have seen, Jesus is 
also allowed to quote an Old Testamer.t prophecy (vil. 27) as ful- 
filled in the coming of John to prepare the way for himself. The 
questions which Jesus puts to the Scribes (xx. 41—44) regarding 
the Christ being David’s son, with the quotation from Ps. ex. 1, 
which Marcion is stated to have retained,? equally refute the 
supposition as to his motive for “ omitting” xi. 29 ff It has been 
argued with regard to the last passage that Jesus merely uses the 
words of the Old Testament to meet his own theory,!® but the 
dilemma in which Jesus places the Scribes is clearly not the real 
object of his question : its aim is a suggestion of the true charac- 
ter of the Christ. But amongst his other sins with regard to 


Luke's Gospel, Marcion is also accused of interpolating it. And 


' Hahn, Ἐν. M. in Thilo, 488, anm. 46; Volkmar, Das Ev, M., p. 151; De 
Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 126; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy, J., p. 441; Hpiph , Her., xlii. 
Sch. 25; cf. Ref. It is conjectured that the words πονηραί ἐόστι ‘vere also want- 
ing. Epiphanius does not use them, but he is thought to be qvoting “ freely.” 
The words, however, equally fail in Codex 235. 

2 Hahn, Das Ev. M., p. 163; Volkmar, Das Ev. M.. p. 00. 

δ Hahn, Das Ev. M. in Thilo, 439, anm. 47; Volky.ar, Das Ev. M., p. 151. 
ει ries Ἢ Ev. M., p. 165; Ev. M. in Thik, 440, anm. 47; Volkmar, Das 
uv, M., p- 58 f. 

5 Die Evv. J., p. 453, 6 Das Markusev., p. 194. 

’ Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, 410; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., 155. 

3 Hahn, Ev. M, in Thilo, 412 ; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., 156. 

9 Hahn, in Thito, 468 ; Volkmar, ib., p. 165. 

Volkmar, ib, p. 59 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Ev. J., p. 453. 
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in what way? Why the Heresiarch who is so averse to all refer- 
ences to the Old Testament that he is supposed to erase them, 
actually, amongst his few interpolations, adds a reference to the 


‘Old Testament, Between xvii, 14 and 15 (some critics say in 


verse 18) Marcion introduced the verse which is found in Luke 

᾿ς, 27: “And many lepers. were in Israel in the time of Elisha 
On prophet; and none of them was cleansed saving Naaman, the 
Syrian.’! Now is it conceivable that a man who inserts, as it is 
said, references to the Old Testament into his text so gratuitous. 
ly, can have been so inconsistent as to have omitted these pass- 
ages because they contain similar references ? We must say that 
the whole of the reasoning regarding these passages omitte 1d and 
retained and the fine distinctions which are drawn betwe en 
them, are anything but convincing. A general theory being 
adopted, nothing i is more easy than to harmonize ever ything with 
it in this way ; nothing ἢ is more easy than to assign some reason, 
good or bad, apparently i in accordance with the for egone conclu- 
sion, Why one passage was retained, and why another was omitted, 
but in almost every case the reasoning might with equal propriety 
be reversed if the passages were 80, and the retention of the 
omitted passages as well as the omission of that retained be quite 
as reasonably justified. The critics who have examined Marcion’s 
Gospel do not trouble themselves to inquire if the general connec- 
tion of the text be improved by the absence of passages supposed 
to be omitted, but simply try whether the supposed omissions are 
explainable on the ground of a dogmatic tendency in Marcion. 
In fact, the argument throughout is based upon foregone con- 
clusions, and rarely upon any solid grounds whatever. The 
retention of such passages as we have quoted above renders 
the omission of the other for dogmatic reasons quite purpose- 
less.? 

The passage, xii. 6, 7, which argues that as the sparrows are 
not forgotten before God, and the hairs of our head are number ed, 
the disc siples need not fear, was not found in Marcion’s Gospel. ; 
The supposed omission is explained on the ground that, according 
to Marcion’s system, God does not interest himself about such 
trifles as sparro‘vs and the hairs of our head, but merely about 
souls.4 That such reasoning is absurd, however, is apparent from 








1 Hpiph., Her., xlii. Sch. 48; Tertullian, Adv. M., iv. 35; Hahn, y. M. 
Thilo, p. 457, anm. 67; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 128 f. ; Hilgenfeld. ae iw. 
J., p. 424; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 213; Volk mar, Theol. Jahrb., 1852, p. 131; 
Hee Ev. M., p. 163, p. 82 ff. ; Hichhorn, ἔμ N.T.. p. 77. 

2 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit , p. 264; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 87 f. 

3 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 441; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 151, cf. 945 Hil 
genfeld, Die Evy. J., p. 441; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 204, 

4 Hahn, Das Ev. M., p. 167; Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 441, anm. 49. 
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the fact, that Marcion’s text had verse 24 of the same chapter: ἢ 
“Consider the ravens,” &c., &e., and “God feedeth them,” ἄτα, 
and also v. 28 2 “Butif God so clothe the grass,” &e., &e., “how 
much more will he clothe you, O! ye of little faith ?” As no one 
ventures to argue that Marcion limited the providence of God to 
the ravens, and to the grass, but excluded the sparrows and the 
hair, no dogmatic reason can be assigned for the omission of the 
one, whilst the other is retained.* 

The first nine verses of ch. xiii. were likewise absent from Mar- 
cion’s text, wherein Jesus declares that like the Galileeans, whose 
blood Pilot had mixed with their sacrifices (v. 1, 2), and the 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell (v, 4),‘ except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” (v. 8 and 5), and then recites 
the parable of the unfruitful fig-tree (v. 6—9), which the master 
of the vineyard orders to be cut down (v. 7), but then spares for 
a season (v. 8, 9). The theory advanced to account for the 
asserted “omission” of these verses is that they could not be 
reconciled with Marcion’s system, according to which the good 
God never positively punishes the wicked, but merely leaves 
them to punish themselves in that, by not accepting the proffered 
grace, they have no part in the blessedness of Christians.® [ἢ 
his earlier work, Volkmar distinctly admitted that the whole of 
this passage might be omitted without prejudice to the text of 
Luke, and that he could not state any ground, in connection with 
Marcion’s system, which rendered its omission either necessary or 
even conceivable. He then decided that the passage was not 
contained at all in the version of Luke which Marcion possessed, 
but was inserted at a later period in our Codices.® Jt was only 
on his second attempt to account for all omissions on dogmatic 
grounds that he argued as above. In like manner Hilgenfeld 
also, with Rettig, considered that the passage cid not form part 
of the original Luke, so that here again Marcion’s text was free 
from a very abrupt passage, not belonging to the more pure and 





1 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 442. 

* Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 443, anm. 51; Volkmar, Das. Ev. M., p. 160; De 
Wette, Kinl, Ν T., p. 127. This verse was wanting according to Hpiph., Sch. 31, 
but was in the text by the decided statement of Tertullian, Adv. M., iv. 29; 
Volkmar (Dax Ey. M., 46 ff.), and Hilgenfeld (Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 204), agree 
that this arose solely from an accidental absence of the verse in the copy of 
Epiphanius, 


3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 265; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 91; cf. De 
Wette, Kinl. N. T., p. 132. 

4 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thiio, p. 446; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 151. (He omits 
mu. 1-10); Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p- 204. (He had previously,—Die 
= i Ρ 441,—only admitted the absence of xiii, 1—5), De Wette, Einl. Ν, T., 
9 Ρ. ὥς , 

5 Hahn, Das Ἐν. M., p. 175; Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 446, anm. 55; Volkmar, Das 
By. M., p. 64 ἢ, 6 Theol. Jahrb., 1550, p. 207 f. 
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primitive Gospel.’ Baur recognizes not only that there is no 
dogmatic ground to explain the omission, but on the contrary, 
that the passage fully agrees with the system of Marcion2 The 
t tal insufficiency of the argument to explain the omission, how- 
> Zor, is apparent from the numerous passages, which were allowed 
0 remain in the text, which still more clearly outraged this part 
of Marcion’s system. In the parable of the great supper, xiv, 15— 
24, the Lord isangry (v. 21), and declares that none of those who 
were bidden should taste of his supper (v. 24). In xii. 5, Jesus 
arns his own disciples: “ Fear him, which after he hath killed 
hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say untu you: fear him.” It 
is not permissible to argue that Marcion here understands the 
God of the Old Testament, the Creator, for he would thus repre- 
sent his Christ as forewarning his own disciples to fear the power 
of that very Demiurge, whose reign he had come to terminate. 
Then again, in the parable of the wise steward, and the foolish 
servants, xii. 41 ff., he declares (v.46), that the lord of the foolish 
servant “ will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his por- 
tion with the unbelievers,” and (vs. 47, 48) that the servants shall 
be beaten with stripes, in proportion to their fault. In the para- 
ble of the nobleman who goes to a far country and leaves the ten 
pounds with his servants, xix. 11 ff, the lord orders his enemies, 
who would not that he should reign over them, to be brought and 
slain before him (v. 27). Then how very much there was in the 
Epistles of Paul, which he upheld, of a still more contradictory 
character. There is no cogmatic reason for such inconsistency. 
Marcion is accused of having falsified xili. 28 in the following 
manner: “There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when 
ye shall see all the just (πάντας τοὺς δικαίους) in the kingdom of 
God, but you yourselves being thrust, and bound (καὶ κρατουμένους) 
without.” The substitution of “all the just” for “Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets,” is one of those variations 
which the supporter of the dogmatic theory greedily lays hold of, 
as bearing evident tokens of falsification in antijudaistic in- 
terest.4 But Marcion had in his Gospel the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, xvi. 19—31, where the beggar is carried up 
into Abraham’s bosom.’ And again, there was the account of the 





1 Die Ev. J., p. 470. 

2 Das Markusev., p. 195 ἢ, 

3 Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p, 265; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 199. 

4 Hahn, Das Ev. M., p. 177; Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 448, anm. 58; οἵ, Volkmar, 
Das Ev. M., p. 62 f., and Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 420, who explain the omis- 
sion differently, and consider Hahn in error. 

5 Tertullian (Adv. M., iv. 34) gives an elaborate explanation of the interpreta- 
tion by which Marcion does away with the offensive part of the parable, but in 
this and every case erasure was surely more simple than explanation if Marcion 
erased anything at all. 
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Transfiguration, ix, 283—36, in which Moses and Elias are seen in 
converse with Jesus! The alteration of the one passage for 
dogmatic reasons, whilst the parable of Lazarus is retained, would 
have been useless. Hilgenfeld, however, in agreement with Baur 
and Ritschl, has shown that Marcion’s reading πάντας τοὺς δικαὶους 
isevidently the contrast to the ἐργάται τῆς ἀδικίας of the preceding 
verse, and is superior to the canonical version, which was either 
altered after Matth. viii. 12, or with the anti-Marcionitish object 
of bringing the rejected Patriarchs into recognition.? The whole 
theory in this case again goes into thin air, and it is consequently 
weakened if not destroyed in all. 

Marcion’s Gospel did not contain the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, xv. 1!—23.° The omission of this passage, which is univer- 
sally recognized asin the purest Paulinian spirit, is accounted for 
partly on the ground that ἃ portion of it (v. 22—32) was repug- 
nant to the ascetic discipline of Marcion, to whom the killing of 
the fatted calf, the feasting, dancing and merry-making, must 
have been obnexious, and, partly because, understanding under 
the similitude of the elder son the Jews, and of the younger son 
the Gentiles, the identity of the God of the Jews and of the 
Christians would be recognized There is, however, the very 
greatest doubt admitted as to the interpretation which Marcion 
would be likely to put upon this parable, and certainly the repre- 
sentation which it gives of the Gentiles, not oniy as received com- 
pletely on a par with the Jews, but as only having been lost for 
a time, and found again, is thoroughly in khwmony with the 
teaching of Paul, who was held by Marcion to be the only true 
Apostle. It could not, therefore, have been repugnant to him. 
Any points of disagreement could very easily have been explained 





| Hahn, in verse 30 reads συνέστησαν for δσυνελάνουν, the two men 
“stood” with him instead of ‘‘ talked” with him, as in Luke. This he derives 
from the obscure words of Tertullian, which, however, really refer τὸ v. 32 (Adv. 
M. iv, 22), but Epiphanius (Sch. 17) has very distinctly the reading of Luke. 
Hahn omits v. 31 altogether, on the very undecided evidence of Tertullian and 
Epiphanius ; Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 427, anm. *; Das Ev. M., p. 154; Volk- 
mar (Das Ev, Mare., p. 158, ef. 151), and Hilgenfeld, (Die Evv. J., p. 411 f., 466 
Δ), prove that the reading was unaltered in v. 30, and that v. 31 stood in Mar- 
con's text. The whole discussion, as showing the uncertainty of the text, is very 
instructive. Cf. Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 80 ff. : 

ἢ Hilyenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 470; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 206 f. ; Ritsch/, 
Das Ev. M., p. 94 ἢ, 

3 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 452; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 162; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evy. J., p. 441; De Wette, Einl, N. T., p. 128; Hpiphanius, Her., xlii. Sch. 
42; Tertullian, (Adv. Mare., iv. 32) passes it over in silence. 

: Hahn, Das Ev. M., p. 182; Ev. M, in Thilo, p. 452, anm. 62; Olshausen, 
Ectheit. d. vier. Can. Evv., 1823, p. 208 f. Hahn and Olshausen did not hold the 
second vart of this explanation, but applied the parable merely to Judaic and 
Gentile Christians, under which circumstances critics would not admit reason for 
the omission, Volkmar, Das Ey. M., p. 66; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 194 f. 
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\) il away, as his critics are so fond of asserting to be his practice jy an 
ἡ; other ραββᾶροβ As to the supposed dislike of Marecion for the su 
ee festive character of the parable, what object could he have had ed: 
ivi for omitting this, when he retained the parable of the great sup- | 
i per, xiv. 15 —24.; the feast in the house of Levi, ν. 27—32 - the oon 
eae statements of Jesus eating with the Pharisees, vii. 36, xv. 3) 1 of 
4 Marcion had any objection to such matters, he had still greater ’ «A 
to marriage, and yet Jesus justifies his disciples for eating and shot 
drinking by the similitude of a marriage feast, himself being the wh 
bridegroom: v. 34, 35,“ Can ye make the sons of the bridecham- ; οὗ 
4 ber fast, while the bridegroom i is with them? But the days will he 
kd come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them: then | tha 
will they fast in those days.” And he bids his disciples to be | Ho 
ready “like men that wait for their lord, when he shall return dre 
from the wedding” (xii. 36), and makes another parable on a mis 
wedding feast (xiv.7—10). Leaving these passages, it is Lnpossi- wo! 
ble to see any dogmatic reason for excluding the others.” / wor 
The omission of a passage in every way so suitable to Marcion’s Wor 
system as the parable of the vineyard, xx. 9—16, is equally anin- lo! 
iy telligible upon the dogmatic theory. bath 
Μὴ arcion 15 accused of falsifying xvi. 17, by altering τοῦ νόμου to iden 
a τῶν λόγων pov,® making the passage read: “But it is easier for ° inte 
Hb heaven and earth to pass, than for one tittle of my words to fail.” the 






The words in the canonical Gospel, it is argued, were too repug- 

nant to him to be allowed to remain unaltered, representing as 

they do the permanency of “ the Law” to which he was opposed. ! 
Upon this hypothesis why did he leave x. 25. ἔς (especially v. 26) 

and xviii. 18 ff, in which the keeping of the law is made essential mali 

to life? or xvii. 14+, where Jesus bids the lepers conform to the 

requirements of the law ? or xvi. 29, where the answer is given to 















the rich man pleadiny for his relatives: “They have Moses and BS argoes 
the prophets, let them hear them ” 78 Hilgenfeld, however, with ing as 

By others, admits that it has been fully proved that the reading in . 
ἜΠΗ Marcion’s text is not an arbitrary alteration at all, but the or ivinal Die E 






expression, and that the version in Luke xvi. 17, on the contrary, 
is a variation of the original introduced to give the passage an 7 











































1 Volkmar, talks of the intentional omission of the parable by Marcion as being ence t 
‘fully conceivable” (vdllig begreiflich), but it is almost impossible to find any- 80, anf 
thing for which a reason cannot be discovered if the question asked be: “Isth the di 
mnrensions! omission on any ground conceivable ?” and th 

2 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i. p. 266 f. ; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev, apocr., F does n 
p. 153; cf. Hilgenseld, Die Evv. J., p. 454. E Evy., 

3 Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 151; Hilgenfeld, Die Evy. J., p. 441; Hahn, reads Γ᾿. ὅθι 
τῶν λίνων TOU κυρίου. Ev. Μ. in Thilo, p. 454; Das Ev. M. » p. 185. F  genfelc 

4 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 454, anm. 63; Das Ev. M., p. δα: Volkmar, Das r 67 Bad 
Ev. M., p. 65 f. sur leg 

5 Schivegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 267; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. Ὁ, 75. M., p. 
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anti-Marcionitish tendency.! Here, again, it is clear that the 
supposed falsification is rather a falsification on the part of the 
editor of the third canonical Gospel.? 

One more illustration may be given. Marcion is accused of 
omitting from xix. 9 the words: “forasmuch as he also is a son 
of Abraham,” (καθότι καὶ αὐτὸς vids ᾿Αβραάμ. éorw) leaving merely : 
“And Jesus said unto him: This day is salvation come to this 
house.”’ Marcion’s system, it is said, cou!d not tolerate the phrase 
which was erased. It was one, however, eminently jn the spirit 
of his Apostle Paul, and in his favourite Epistle to the Galatians 
he retained the very parallel passage, iii. 7, “Ye know therefore 
that they which are of faith, these are the sons of Abraham.” > 
How could he, therefore, find any difficulty in such words ad- 
dressed to the repentant Zacchzeus, who had just believed in the 
mission of Christ ? Moreover, why should he have erased the 
words here, and left them standing in xiii. 16, in regard to the 
woman healed of the “spirit of infirmity :” “and ought not this 
woman, being a daughter o/ Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo! these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the Sab- 
bath day?” No reasoning can explain away the substantial 
identity of the two phrases. Upon what peneps of dogmatic 
interest, then, can Marcion have erased the one while he retained 
the other 19 

We have taken a very few passages for illustration, and treated 
them very briefly, buf it may roundly be said that there is scarcely 
a single variation of Marcion’s text regarding which similar 
reasons are not given, and which do not present similar ano- 
malies in consequence of what has elsewhere been retained. 7 





1 Hilgenfeld, Die Ev. J., p. 470; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 97 f.; Baur, Unters 
kan. Evv., p. 402; Das Markusev., p. 196 ff. Baur, in the last-mentioned work, 
argues that even Tertullian himself (Adv. M., iv. 33) represents Marcion’s read- 
ing as the original. 

2 Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 98. 

3 Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p, 463; Volkmar, Das. Ev. M., p. 152; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evy. J., p. 442, 

4 Hahn, Das Ev, M., p. 195; Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 463, anm. 74. ‘‘ Qua non 
potuit, ferre Marcion, cujus Christus potius servavit eum quem filii Abrahami 
damnabant.” 

ὁ Cf, Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16. It has been argued from Tertullian’s obscure refer- 
ence that Marcion omitted the last phrase of Gal. iii. 7, but Hpiph. does not say 
so, and the statement of Jerome (Comm. in Ep. ad Gal.) was evidently not from 
the direct source, but was probably derived from a hasty perusal of Tertullian, 
and there is no real ground whatever for affirming it. Even Tertullian himself 
does not positively do so. Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 154 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. 
Evv., p. 412 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. 

6 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 268; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 98 f. ; cf. Hil- 
genfeld, Die Evy. J., p. 427. 

7 Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., p. 411 ff. ; Das Markusev., p. 191 f.; Nicolas, Et. 
sur les Ev, apocr., p. 155; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 5380 ff. ; cf. Das Ev. 
M., p. 46 ; agate On the Canon, p. 274 f. 
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As we have already stated, much that is really contradictory 
to Marcion’s system was found in his text, and much which 
either is not opposed or is favourable to it is omitted and 
cannot be set down to arbitrary alteration. Moreover, it has 
never been shown that the supposed alterations were made by 
Marcion himself,' and till this is done the pith of the whole 
theory is wanting. There is no principle of intelligent motive 
which can account for che anomalies presented by Marcion’s (os- 
pel, considered as a version of Luke mutilated and falsified i) the 
interest of his system. The contrast of what is retained with 
that which is omitted reduces the hypothesis ad absurdum. 
Marcion was too able a man to do his work so imperfectly, if 
he had proposed to assimilate the Gospel of Luke to his own 
views. As it is avowedly necessary to explain away by false 
and forced interpretations requiring intricate definitions, γοῦν 
much of what was allowed to remain in his text, it is inconceiy- 
able that he should not have cut the Gordian knct with the same 
unscrupulous knife with which it is asserted he cxcised the rest. 
The ingenuity of most able and learned critics endeavouring to 
discover whether a motive in the interests of his system cannot 
be conceived for every alteration, is, notwithstanding the evident 
scope afforded by the procedure, often foiled. Yet a more elastic 
hypothesis could not possibly have been advanced, and that the 
text obstinately refuses to fit into it, is even more than could 
have been expected. Marcion is like a prisoner at the bar with- 
out witnesses, who is treated from the first as guilty, attacked by 
able and passionate adversaries who warp every possible circum- 
stance against him, and yet who cannot be convicted. The fore- 
gone conclusion by which every supposed omission from his 
Gospel is explained, is, as we have shown, almost in every case 
contradicted by passages which have been allowed to remain, and 
this is rendered more significant by the fact, which is generally 
admitted, that Marcion’s text contains many readings which are 
manifestly superior to, and more original than, the form in which 
the passages stand in our third Synoptic. The only one of 
these to which we shall refer is the interesting variation from 
the passage in Luke xi. 2, in the substitution of a prayer for the 





1 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 443 f. 

3 Baur, Das Markusev., p. 195 ff.; p. 228 ff.; Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., Ρ. 
xxv. ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 473; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p, 222 ἢ; Die 
Evangelien, p. 30; Késtlin, Der Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 803; Michaelis, Einl. N. 
T., 1788, i. p. 40, p. 342 f., p. 751; Hichhorn, Kivl. Ν T., i. p. 72 δ᾽; Reuss, Rev. 
de Théol., 1857, p. 4; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 530 ff.; Das Ev. M., p. 4; 
Bertholdt, Einl,, 1813, iii. p. 1294 ff.; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 187—199, p. 256 
f.; Der Ursprung, p. 75; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 182 ff.; Zeller, Die Apostel- 
gesch., p. 13 ff., p. 23 ff.; cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. °75. 
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Holy Spirit for the “hallowed be thy name,’—é4erw τὸ ἅγιον 
πνεῦμά σου ἐφ΄ ἡμᾶς insteed of ἁγιασθήτω το ὄνομά σου, The former 
is recognized to be the true original reading. This phrase is 
evidently referred to in v. 13. We are, therefore, indebted to 
Marcion for the correct version even of “the Lord’s Prayer.” ! 

There can be no doubt that Marcion’s Gospel bore great anal- 
ogy to our Luke, although it was very considerably shorter. It 
is, however, unnecessary to repeat that there were many Gospels 
in the second century which, although nearly related to those 
which have become canonical, were independent works, and the 
most favourable interpretation which can be given-of the rela- 
tionship between our three Synoptics leaves them very much in 
a line with Marcion’s work. His Gospel was chiefly distinguished 
by a shorter text,? but besides large and important omissions 
there are a few additions,3 and very many variations of text. 
The whole of the first two chapters of Luke, as well as ali the 
third, was wanting, with the exception of part of the first verse 
of the third chapter, which, joined to iv. 31, formed the com- 
mencement of the Gospel. Of chapter iv. verses 1—13, 17—20 
and 24 were likewise probably absent. Some of the other more 
important omissions are xi, 29—32, 49—51, xiii. 1—9, 29—35, 
xv. 11—82, xvii. 5—10 (probably), xviii. 31—34, xix. 29-—-48, xx. 
9.-19, 87—8:, xxi. 1—4, 18, 21—22, xxii. 16—18, 28—30, 
35—38, 49—51, and there is great doubt about the concluding 
verses of xxiv. from 44 to the end, but it may have terminated 
with v.49. It is not certain whether the order was the same as 
Luke, but there are instances of decided variation, especially at 
the opening. As the peculiarities of the opening variations have 
had an important effect in inclining some critics towards the ac- 
ceptance of the mutilation hypothesis,° it may be well for us 
bnefly to examine the more important amongst them. 

Marcion’s Gospel is generally said to have commenced thus: 
“Tn the fifteenth year of the reign of ‘iberius Ceesar, Jesus came 
down to Capernaum, a city of Gali.ce.” 6 There are various 

















1 Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 71; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 207; Volkmar, Das Ev. 
Mp. 197 ἣν, p. 256 f.; Der Ursprung, p. 75; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 441, p. 
{δ {.; Anger, Synops. Ev., p. 41; cf. Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 26. 

2 Kichhorn, Ein], N, T. i., p. 53 ff, p. 58 ff. ; 68 ff. ; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 2 ‘7. 
Be tose Das Ev. M., p. 80 f.; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., i. p.77-; Bleek, Hin). 
A. 1, p. 128, 

ACE Epiphanius, Her., xlii., ed. Pet., p. 312; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 46 ; 
Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 141; Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrh., 1853, p. 199. 
τῇ Reuss, Rey, de Théol., xv. 1857, p. 54; Baur, Das Markusev., p. 209; Gue- 
ricke, Gesammtgesch, p. 232. 

ὃ Hahn incorrectly reads, ‘God came down” (ὁ θεὸς κατῆλθεν) Ev. M. in 
Thilo, p. 403; cf. Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 150, anm. 3; Baur, Unters. kan. 
Evy., p. 406, anm, *; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 398, anm. } 
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slightly differing readiugs of this. Epiphanius gives the opening 
words, Ἐν τῷ πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ ἔτει Τιβεριου Καίσαρος, καὶ τὰ ἑζῆ5.1 Ter. 
tullian has: “ Anno quintodecimo principatus Tiberiani. . , , de- 
scendisse in civitatem Galilee Capharnaum.”? The καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς of 
Kpiphan‘us has permitted the ccnjectur? that there might have 
been an additional indication of the time, such as “ Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judza,’? but this has not been generally 
adopted. # It is nut necessary for us to discuss the sense in which 
the “came down” (κατῆλθε) was interpreted, since it is the word 
used in Luke. Marcion’s Gospel then proceeds with iv. 31: “and 
taught them on the Sabbath days (v. 82), and they were exceed- 
ingly astonished at his teaching, for his word was power.” Then 
follow vs. 33—39 containing the healing of the man with an un- 
clean spirit,° and of Simon’s wife’s mcther, with the important 
omission of the expression “of Nazareth” (Naapyve)® after 
“Jesus” in the ery of the possessed (v. 34). The vs, 16—307 
iv mediately follow iv. 39, with important omissions and varia- 
tions. In iv. 16, where Jesus comes to Nazareth, the words 
“where he had been brought up” are omitted, as is also the con- 
cluding phrase “and stood up to read.”® Verses 17—19, in which 
Jesus reads from Isaiah, are altogether wanting. Volkmar omits 
the whole of v. 20, Hilgenfeld only the first half down to the 
sitting down, retaining the rest ; Hahn retains from “and he sat 
down” to the end. Of v. 21 onlv: “ He began to speak to them” 


1 Her., xlii., ed. Pet., p. 312. 

2 Adv. M,, iv. 7. 

3 Of. Dial. de recta fide; Orig., Opp., i. p. 868; Zrenwus, Adv. Her., i. 27, 8.3, 

4 Volkmar has it, Das Ev. Μ,, p. 154, 224, , 126; Hahn omits it, Ev. Μ, in 
Thilo, 1. ¢., as do also Baur, (Unters, kan. Ev., p. 406, who after the statement 
of Epiph. also rightly leaves open the τῆς ἡγεμονίας and xaioapos), and Hil- 
venfeld (who conjectured the second date), Die Evv. J., p. 398; cf. Theol. Jahrb., 
18538, p. 197. 

5 προ onjits v. 37; Hahn, Hiyenfeld and ¢chers retaiu it, Ritschl rejects 
38, 39, the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, whicn a e passed over in silence by 
Tertullian (Adv. M., iv. 8), Das Ev. M., p. 76 ἢν, in which he is joined by Baur 
only, The whole of this examination illustrates the uncertainties of the text and 
of the data on which critics attempt to reconstruct it. 

Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 150; cf. ὅθ, 131; Hahn, in Thilo, p. 404, anm, 4; 
Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 441; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 198. 

7 Volkmar also includes the latter part of » 14, and all of 15, ‘‘ And there 
went ot a fame of him,” &¢., &c. (Das Ev. M 162, cf. 154), but in this he is 
unsupported by others. Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 8. 


8 Hahn, in Thilo, p. 404, 405, anm. 7; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 160, οἱ, 166; - 


Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 441, cf. 399; De Wette, Hinl. N. T., p. 124; 
Ritechl, Das Ev. M., p. 76. i 

9 Hahn, in Thilo, 404; Das Ev. M., p. 136; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 100; 
Ritschl, Das Ev. M., 76, arm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 199; In Die 
Evv. J., p. 399 (cf. 441),,he considers it probable, but does not speak with cer- 
tainty, 'ertullian is silent, Adv. M., iv. 8. 

10 Volkmar, Das Εν. M., ρ. 150, 154; Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jakrb., 1853, p. 199; 
Liahn, in Thilo, p. 404. 
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is retained! From verse 22 the concluding phrase: “And said: 
Is not this Joseph’s son” is omitted,? as are also the words “in 
thy country” from v. 23.3 Verse 24, containing the proverb: 
“A prophet has no honour” i: wholly omitted,‘ but the best 
crities differ regarding the two following verses 25—26; they 
are omitted according to Hahn, Ritschl and De Wette,® but re- 
tained by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld.® Verse 27, referring to the 
leprosy of Naaman, which, it will be remembered, is interpolated 
at xvil. 14, is omitted here by most critics, but retained by Volk- 
mar.’ Verses 28—30 come next,’ and the four verses iv. 40—#4, 
which then immediately follow, complete the chapter. This brief 
analysis, with the accompanying notes, illustrates the uneertainty 
of the text, and, throughout the whole Gospel, conjecture similarly 
plays tue larger part. We do not propose to criticise minutely 
the various conclusions arrived at as to the state of the text, but 
must emphatically remark that where there is so little certainty 
there cannot be any safe ground for delicate deductions regard- 
ing motives and sequences of matter. Nothing is more certain 
than that, if we criticise and compare the Synoptics on the same 
principle, we meet with most startling results and the most ir- 
reconcileable difficulties? The opening of Marcion’s Gospel is 
more free from abruptness and crudity than that of Luke. 

It is not necessary to show chat the first three chapters of Luke 
present very many differences from the other Synoptics. Mark 
omits them altogether, and they do not even agree with the ac- 
count in Matthew. We know that some of the oldest Gospels of 
which we have any knowledge, such as the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, are said not to have had the narrative of the first 
two chapters at all,!°and there is much more than doubt as to 
their originality. The mere omission of the history of the in- 





1 Volkmar roads, αὶ ἤρξατο κηρυσόειν αὐτοῖς, Das Ev. M., p. 154; Hahn 
has λέγειν πρὸς αὐτούς, in Thilo, p. 404; Ritschi, Das Ev. M, 76, anm. 1; 
Hilgenfeld suggests λαλεὲν for λέγειν, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 199. 

2 Hahn, Ev. Μ, in Thilo, p. 405; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 150, 154; Hilgen- 
Μὰ, ΤῊΝ Jahrb., 1853, p. 199; Die Evv. J., p. 441; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 
5, anm. 1, 

ὃ Hahn, in Thilo, p. 405 ; Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 150, 154; Hitgenfeld, Theol. 
Tat, 1853, p. 199. 

), 


αν in Thila, p. 405; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., 76, anm.1; De Wette, Einl. N. 
yp. 194, 


8 Volkmar, Das Ev, M., p. 154; Hilyenfeld, Th. Jahrb., 1853, p. 199. 

7 Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p. 154; Hahn, in Thilo, 405, De Wette, Einl. N. T., 
Pare Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 76, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p- 
8 
pl 


: Cf. Baur, Das Markusev., p. 211 ff.: Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 126 ff. 
0 Kpiphanius, Hay., xxix. 9; ef, xxx. 13 ἢ 


Me adds to ‘‘went his way” the words “to Capernaum,” Das Ev. M., 
Ὁ. 
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fancy, &c., from Mark, however, renders it unnecessary to show 
that the absence of these chapters from Marcion’s Gospel has the 
strongest support and justification. Now Luke’s account of the 
early events and geography of the Gospel history is briefly as 
follows: Nazareth is the permanent dwelling-place of Joseph 
and Mary,' but on account of the census they travel to Bethle- 
hem, where Jesus is born ;? and after visiting Jerusalem to present 
him at the Tempie,’ they return “to their own city Nazareth.” ! 
After the baptism and temptation Jesus comes to Nazareth 
“where he had been brought up,”® and in the course of his ad- 
dress to the people he says: “Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb: Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done 
in Capernaum do also here in thy country.”® No mention, how- 
ever, has before this been made of Capernaum, and no account 
has been given of any works done there; but, on the contrary, 
after eseaping from the angry mob at Nazareth, Jesus goes for 
the first time to Capernaum, which, on being thus first men- 
tioned, is particularized as “a city of Galilee,’? where he heals a 
man who had an unclean spirit, in the synagogue, who addresses 
him as “Jesus of Nazareth ;”§ and the fame of him goes through- 
out the country.® He cures Simon’s wife’s mother of a fever,! and 
when the sun is set they bring the sick and he heals them” 

The account in Matthew contradicts this in many points, some 
of which had better be pointed out here. Jesus is born in Beth- 
lehem, which is the ordinary dwelling-place of the family; his 
parents fly thence with him into Egypt,and on their return, they 
dwell “in a city called Nazareth; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets: He shall be called a Naza- 
rene.” 14. After John’s imprisonment, Jesus leaves Nazareth, and 
goes to dwell in Capernaum.!® From that time he begins to 
preach." Here then, he commences his publiv career in Ca- 
pernaum. 

In Mark, Jesus comes from Nazareth to be baptized,” and after 
the imprisonment of John, he comes into Galilee preaching.’ In 
Capernaum, he heals the man of the unclean spirit, and Simon's 





1 Luke i. 26, ii. 4. 2 ii, 4. 

3 ii, 22. 4 ii. 39; cf. 42, δ]. 5 iv. 16. 

6 iv. 23. 7iv. 3l. 8 iv. 33 ff 

9 iv. 37. 10 iv. 38 f. 11 jv, 40—44. 
12 Matt. ii. 1, 5 ff. 13 ji, 13 ff. 


14 ii, 33. We need not pause here to point out that there is no such prophecy 
known in the Old Testament. The reference may very probably be a sin larly 
mistaken application of the word in Isaiah xi. 1, the Hebrew word for ranch 
being = x, Nazer. 


15 iv, 12—13, for the fulfilment of another supposed prophecy, v. !4 ff. 
16 iv, 17. 17 Mark 1. 9. 18 i, 14 
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wife’s mother,! and then retires to a solitary place,’ returrs after 
some days to Capernaum*® without going to Nazareth at all, and 
it is only at a later period that he comes to his own country, and 
quotes the proverb regarding a prophet.‘ 

It is evident from this comparison, that there is very consider- 
able difference between the three Synoptics, regarding the outset 
of the career of Jesus, and that there must have been decided 
elasticity in the tradition, and variety in the early written ac- 
counts of this part of the Gospel narrative. Luke alone commits 
the error of making Jesus appear in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and refer to works wrought at Capernaum, before any mention 
had been made of his having preached or worked wonders there 
to justifv the allusions and the consequent agitation. 10 is ob- 
vious that there has been confusion in the arrangement of the 
third Synoptic and a transposition of the episodes, clearly point- 
ing to a combination of passages from other sources.) Now Mar- 
cion’s Gospel did not contain these anomalies. It represented 
Jesus as first appearing in Capernaum, teaching in the synagogue, 
and performing mighty works there, and then going to Nazareth, 
and addressing the people with the natural reference to the pre- 
vious events at Capernaum, and in this it is not only more con- 
secutive, but also adheres more closely to the other two Synoptics. 

That Luke happens to be the only one of our canonical Gos 
pels which has the words with which Marcion’s Gospel commences, 
isno proof whatever that these words were original in that work, 
aud not found in several of the πολλοί which existed before the 
third Synoptic was compiled. Indeed, the close relationship be- 
tween the first three Guspels is standing testimony to the fact 
that one Gospel was built upon the basis of others previously 
existing. This, which has been called “the chief prop of the 
mutilation hypothesis,” © has really no solid ground whatever to 
stand on beyond the accident that only one of three Gospels sur- 
Vives out of many which may have hed the phrase. The fact 
that Marcion’s Gospel really had the words of Luke, moreover, is 
mere conjecture, inasmuch as Epiphanius, who alone gives the 
reek, shows a distinct variation of reading. He has: Ἔν τῷ πεν- 





1 Mark i, 21 ff, 21, 35. 
1. ᾿ 4 vi. 1—6; cf. Matt. xiii. δ4. 

Cf. Luke iv, 23; Matt. viii. 54; Mark vi. 1—6. We do not go into the 
question as to the sufficiency of the motives ascribed for tle agitation at Nazareth, 
or the contradiction between the facts narrated as to the attempt to kill Jesus, 
and the statement of their wonder at his gracioys words, v. 22, &c. There is no 
evidence where the various discrepancies arose, and no certain conclusions can be 

’sed upon such arguments, 


ce Haupstiitze der Verstiimmelungshypsthese.” Baur, Das Markusev., 
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τεκαιδεκάτῳ ἔτει Τιβερίον Καίσαρος, καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. Luke reads: Ἐν ἔτει δὲ 
πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ τῆς ἡγεμονίας Τιβερίου Καίσαρος. We do not, of course 
lay much stress upon this, but the fact that there is a variation 
should be noticed. Critics quietly assume, because there is ἃ 
difference, that Epiphanius has abbreviated, but that is by no 
means sure. In any case, instances could be multiplied to show 
that if one of our Synoptic Gospels were lost, one of the survivors 
would in this manner have credit for passages which it had ip 
reality either derived from the lost Gospel, or with it drawn from 
a common original source. 

Now starting from the undeniable fact that the Synoptic Gos- 
pels are in no case purely original independent works, but are 
based upon older writings, or upon each other, each Gospel re- 
modelling and adding to already existing materials, as the author 
of the third Gospel, indeed, very frankly and distinctly indicates, ? 
it seems indeed a bold thing to affirm that Marcion’s Gospel, whose 
existence is authenticated long before we have any independent 
evidence of Luke’s, must have been derived from the latter, 
Ewald has made a minute analysis of the Synoptics, assigning 
the materials of each to what he considers their original source. 
We do not of course attach any very specitic importance to such 
results, for it is clear that they must to a great extent be arbi- 
trary and incapable of proof, but being effected without any 
reference to the question before us, it may be interesting to com- 
pare Ewald’s conclusions regarding the parallel part of Luke with 
the first chapter of Marcion’s Gospel. Ewald details the mate- 
rials from which our Synoptic Gospels were derived, and the order 
of their composition, as follows, each Synoptic of course making 
use of the earlier materials: I. the oldest Gospel. 11. the collec- 
tion of Discourses (Spruchsammlung). III. Mark. IV. the Book 
of earlier History. V. our present Matthew. VI. the sixth re- 
cognizable book. VII. the seventh book. VIII. the eighth book ; 
and IX. Luke. Now the only part of our third canonical Gospel 
corresponding with any part of the first chapter of Marcion’s 
Gospel which Ewald ascribes to the author of our actual Luke is 
the opening date.’ The passage to which the few opening words 





1 Her., xlii. ed. Pet., p. 312. 

2 Luke i. 1--4, He professes to write in order the things in which Theophilus 
had already been instructed, not to tell something new, but merely that he might 
know the certainty thereof. 

8 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 276; cf. Volkmar, Das Ev. M., p.i., Ρ. 
175 ff.; Der Ursprung, p. 75. 

4 Ewald, Die drei ersten Evangelien, 1850, p. 1; cf. Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1848-49. 

5 The verses iv. 14—15, which Volkmar wished to include, but which all other 
critics reject (see p. 468, note 7), from Marcion’s text, Ewald likewise identifies a8 
an isolated couple of verses by the author of our Luke inserted between episodes 
derived from other written sources. Cf..Hwald, 1. c. 
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are joined, and which constitute the commencement of Marcion’s 
Gospel, Luke iv. 31—39, is a section commencing with verse 31, 
and extending to the end of the chapter, thereby including verses. 
40—44, which Ewald assigns to Mark! Verses 16—24, which 
immediately follow, also form a complete and isolated passage 
assigned by Ewald to the “sixth recognizable book.” ? Verses 
95—-27, also are the whole of another isolated section attributed 
by Ewald to the “ Book of earlier history,” whilst 28—80, in like 
manner form another complete and isolated episode, assigned by 
him to the “eighth recognizable book.” ® According to Ewald, 
therefore, Luke’s Gospel at this place is a mere patchwork of 
older writings, and if this be in any degree accepted, as in the 
abstract, indeed, it is by the great mass of critics, then the Gos- 
pel of Marcion is an arrangement different from Luke of mate- 
rials not his, but previously existing, and of which, therefore, 
there is no warrant to limit the use and reproduction to the 
canonical Gospel. 

The course pursued by critics, with regard to Marcion’s Gospel, 
is necessarily very unsatisfactory. They commence with a defi- 
nite hypothesis, and try whether all the peculiarities of the text 
may not be more or less well explained by it. On the other hand, 
the attempt to settle the question by a comparison of the recon- 
structed text with Luke’s is equally inconclusive. The deter- 
mination of priority of composition from internal evidence, where 
there are no chronological references, must as a general rule be 
arbitrary, and car rarely be accepted as final. Internal evidence- 
would, indeed, decidedly favour the priority of Marcion’s Gospel. 
The great uncertainty of the whole system, even when applied 
under the most favourable circumstances, is well illustrated by 
the contradictory results at which critics have arrived as to the 
order of production and dependence on each other of our three 
Synoptics. Without going into details, we may say that critics 
who are all agreed upon the mutual dependence of those Gospels 
have variously arranged them in the following order : I. Matthew 





1 Ewald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 104 f.; cf. p. 1. We hold that Marcion’s i 
read continuously, v. 31—44, and that v. 16 ff. then immediately followed. This 
would make the reference at Nazareth to the works done at Capernaum much 
more complete, and would remove the incongruity of attributing v, 40—44 to the 
evening of the day of escape from Nazareth and return to Capernaum or to Naza- 
reth itself. The only reason for not joining 40—44 to the preceding section 31— 
39, is the broken order of reference by Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 8), but there is 
no statement that he follows the actual order of Marcion in this, and his argu- 
ment would fully account for the order of his references without dividing this 
assage. Cf. Volkinar, Das Ev. M., p. 146 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 462 ff. ; 

60], Jahrb,, 1853, p. 198 f. 

ὁ Ewald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 104, ef. p. 1; v. 94 is omitted, 

ὃ Ewald, ib., p. 104, ef, p. 1. 
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—Mark—Luke! 11. Matthew—Lvke—Mark? III. Mark—Maj- 
thew—Luke.? IV. Mark—Luke—Matthew.! V. Luke--Matthew 
—Mark.® VI. All three out of common written sources. Were 
we to state the various theories still more in detail, we might 
largely increase the variety of conclusions. These, however, Βα. 
fice to show the uncertainty of results derived from internal 
evidence. 

It is always assumec that Marcion altered a Gospel to suit his 
own particular system, but as one of his most orthodox critics, 
while asserting that Luke’s narrative lay at the basis of his Gos- 
pel, admits: “it is not equally clear that all the changes were 
due to Marcion himself ;” 7 and, although he considers that “some 
of the omissions can be explained by his peculiar doctrines,” he 
continues: “others are unlike arbitrary corrections, and must be 
considered as various readings of the greatest interest, dating as 
they do from a time anterior to all other authorities in our pos- 
session.” §& Now, undoubtedly, the more developed forms of the 
‘Gospel narrative were the result of additions,materially influenced 
by Aoamiatis and other reasons, made to earlier and more frag- 
mentary works, but it is an argument contrary to general critical 
experience to affirm that a Gospel, the distinguishing character- 
istic of which is greater brevity, was produced by omissions in 
the interest of a system from a longer work. It is more simple 
and natural to suppose that the system was formed upon the 
Gospel as Marcion found it, than that the Gospel was afterwards 
fitted to the system. The latter hypothecis, as we have seen, in- 
volves absurd anomalies which are universally admitted. So 
imperfectly did Marcion do the work he is supposed to have 





1 Of course we only pretend to indicate a few of the critics who adopt each 
order, So Bengel, Bolton, Ebrard, Grotius, Hengstenberg, Hug, Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann, Mill, Seiler, Townson, Wetstein. 

2 So Ammon, Baur, Bleek, Delitzsch, Fritzsche, Gfrérer, Griesbach, Kern, 
Kdéstlin, Neudecker, Saunier, Schwarz, Schwegler, Sieffert, Stroth, Theile, Owen, 
Paulus, De Wette, Augustine (de cons. Ev., i. 4). 

3 So Credner, Hitzig, Lachmann, (?) Reuss, Ritschl, Meyer, Storr, Thiersch, 
Ewald. 

4 BR, Bauer, Hitzig, (?) Schneckenburger, Volkmar, Weisse, Wilke. 

4 Biisching, Evanson. ᾿ 

6 Bertholdt, Clericus, Corrodi, Eichhorn, Gratz, Hanlein, Κι αἰποο], Lessing, 
Marsh, Michaelis, Koppe, Niemeyer, Semler, Schleiermacher, Schmidt, Weber. 
This view was partly shared by many of those -nentioned under other orders. | 

7 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 275. Wedo not pause to discuss Tertullian’s n- 
sinuations (Adv. Mare., iv. 4), that Marcion himself admitted that he had 
amended St. Luke’s Gospel, for the statement was repudiated by the Marcionites, 
abandoned practically by Tertullian himself, and has been rejected by the mass 
of critics. Cf. Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 23 ff.; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1859, p. 
120; Das Ev. M., p. 4, anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 446 f.; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., i. 283, anm. 2. 

8 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 275. 
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undertaken that he is refuted out of his own manipulated docu- 
ment. This might well be the case if he had evolved his system 
from a Gospel independently composed, and which in the main 
seemed to support him, but not in a work upon which he had felt 
able freely to use the knife. On examination it is found that he 
omits what is favourable, retains what is contradictory, and ac- 
tually interpolates passages contrary to his principles. A more 
senseless and absurd proceedin,:, judged by actual facts, was never 
ascribed to an able man. The statement of the Fathers that 
Marcion’s Gospel was no original work, but a mutilated version 
of Luke, was based merely upon their ecclesiastical theory that, 
being a canonical work adopted by the Church, Luke’s Gospel 
must be the older work. Neither Tertullian nor Epiphanius ad- 
vances any historical proof of the truth of their assumption, and 
their writings against Marcion, composed almost solely with the 
view of dogmatic refutation, have left the literary problem almost 
untouched for modern criticism. How difficult that problem is, 
must be apparent to all who are acquainted with the accepted 
history of written Gospels. It is an undeniable fact that beyond 
the accusations which we have cited, there is no independent 
external testimony connecting Marcion’s Gospel with our third 
Synoptic in its present form. 

Marcion’s Gospel, we contend, may well have been one of the 
earlier evangelical works which, after the development of doc- 
trine in the early Church had led to fuller and more elaborate 
versions, and to the introduction of elements from which the 
more crude primitive Gospels were fru, were doubtless treasured 
by some as a purer and simpler exposicion of Christianity. No 
one of course would maintain that the instant a new edition of 
the Gospel, “ with additions and improvements,” was produced, 
the older and more fragmentary codices at once disappeared. 
They would probably gradually decline in favour, but many con- 
servative minds, especially in distant districts, would long cling 
to their teaching in preference to the more elaborate but later 
productions. This view is supported by many considerations, ard 
is rendered all the more probable by the fact that Marcion found 
his Gospel in the distant province of Pontus, which in the days 
when MSS. were but slowly multiplied and disseminated lay far 
from the centres of novelty. Tertullian delights in calling the 
Gospel of the Heresiarch the “ Hvangeliwm Ponticum,” 2 and the 
Marcionites maintained that their Gospel was that of which the 
Apostle Paul himself’ made use. Tlie circumstance that it was 





1 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 270 ff. ; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 75; 
cf, Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 43. 2 Cf. Adv. Marc., iv. 2. 

3 Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 2; Dial. de recta fide, § 1; Orig., Opp., i. p. 807 ; 
cf. Rom, ii, 16, xvi. 25; Gal. i. 8. 
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actually brought by Marcion from Pontus, and the name given 
to it by Tertullian, however, show it to have been a work most 
probably in circulation amongst the Christians of that province, 
who no doubt had their special Gospel like all the early Christian 
communities. The Church in Pontus was strongly Paulinian, and 
it is therefore probable that they may have used a form of the 
Gospel narrative associated with that Apostle which, elsewhere, 
in circles of greater intellectual and Christian activity, had grad- 
ually become transformed and matured into larger proportions, ! 
No one accuses Marcion of having written his own Gospel, nor 
did he, after the fashion of his time, call it after his own name, ὃ 
Jn the contrary, it had no author’s name attached to it, and its 
superscription was simply, “'The Gospel,” or “The Gospel of the 
Lord ” (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον or εὐαγγελιον τοῦ κυρίου) ὃ Schwegler has rightly 
remarked that this very namelessness is, as in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, strong evidence of its originality ; a forger 
would certainly not have omitted to attach to his falsified Gospel 
some weighty name of apostolic times. That some importance 
should be attached to this point is evident from the fact that 
Tertullia:: reproaches Marcion with the anonymous character of 
his work, arising from the omission of the expedient too well 
known in his time. “And here already I might make a stand,’ 
he exclaims, at the very opening of his attack on the Gospel of 
Pontus, “ contending that a work should not be recognized which 
does not hold its front erect . . . . which does not give a pledge 
of its trustworthiness by the fulness of its title, and the due 
declaration of its author.”> The spurious and pseudonyunic lite- 
rature of the first centuries of our era prove only too well how 
little scruple there was to support pious fraud by plenitude of 
title, and the “Great African” himself was not unfrequently a 
victim to the practice. Not only did Marcion himself not in any 
way connect the name of Luke with his Gospel, but his followers 








1 Bertholdt, Einl. A. und N. T., 1813, iii, p. 1216 ff., 1294 ff. Bertholdt con- 
siders Marcion’s Gospel an earlier Greek translation from the original Gospel 
which formed the basis of Luke. Luke edited in Greek the original Gospel which 
Paul used. 

2 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 563 ; Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 198; Credner, 
Beitriige, i. p. 43; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 79 f. 

8 Marcion Evangelio suo nullum adscribit auctorem. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., 
iv. 2; Dial. de recta fide, § 1; Bertholdt, Binl., iii, p. 1293 ff.; Bleek, Hinl. N.T,, 

. 126; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 563; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 43; Kichhorn, 

inl, N. T., i. p. 79f. ; Schwegler, Τὰ nachap. Zeit., i. p. 280f., p. 261; Scholten, 
Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 8; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 3. w., p. 61; De Wette, 
Εἴη]. N. T., p. 119 f. ; Hahn, Ev. M. in Thilo, p. 403; Das Ev. M., p. 182; Neu- 
decker, Kinl, N. T., p. 74, anm. 

4 Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 281. i 

5 Et possem hic jam gradum figere, non agnoscendum contendens opus, chen 
non erigat frontera, quod nullam constantiam preferat, nullam fidem dearer 
de plenitudine tituli et professione debita auctoris. Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 4 
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repudiated the idea that Luke was its author, and taunted the 
orthodox members of the Church for having their doctrines 
taught by four adulterated Gospels, whilst they received theirs 
from one, the Gospel of Christ.! 

If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, which Marcion acknow- 
ledged, for some help in deciding the question as to his Gospel, we 
find that in many respects as to selection, order, and readings, 
Marcion’s collection is remarkably in unison with the results of 
modern criticism.? The information whic 1 we have regarding his 
text is very defective, bu. ὁ is sufficient to show that many of 
the alterations which he is accused by his uncritical and ignorant 
adversaries of making in the interest of his system are really 
original and correct readings, whilst others are either merely un- 
important natural variations, or merely accidental omissions from 
the copy in the hands of the Fathers? “Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius,” writes Canon Westcott, “agree in affirming that Mar- 
cion alte.ed the texts of the books which he received to suit his 
own views ; and they quote many various readings in support of 
the assertion. Those which they cite from the Epistles are cer- 
tainly insufficient to prove the point; and on the contrary, they 
go far to show that Marcion preserved without alteration the 
text which he found in his manuscript. Of the seven readings 
noticed by Epiphanius, only two are unsupported by other autho- 
rity ; and it is altogether unlikely that Marcion changed other 
passages, when, as Epiphanius himself shows, he léft untouched 
those which are most directly opposed to his system.” * Now the 
Epistles did not go through the process of development by which 
through successive additions and alterations the Gospels attained 
their present form. We are, therefore, able to determine with 
considerable accuracy the original state of their text. We find, 
then, that not only does Marcion leave untouched, even by the 
showing of Epiphanius himself, the passages most opposed to 
him, but that the falsifications of which he is accused by the 
Fathers are often more original readings supported by the best 
authorities, and in fact that he evidently had in no way tampered 
with his manuscript. Is it not reasonable to suppose that he had 





Dial. de recta fide, § 1; Bertholdt, Einl. iii. p. 1295, 1218 ff.; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, viii. p. 563; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 79 £. ; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., 
p. 25. The later Marcionites affirmed their Gospel to have been written by Christ 
himself, and the particulars of the Crucifixion, &c., to have been added by Paul. 
5 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 420 ff. ; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 77 ff.; Gesch. 
N.T., p. 286; Ritschl, Das Ev. M., p. 152 ¥, p. 166; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Ἂν i, Ὲ 273; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274; cf. De Wette, Einl. A. T., 1852, 

» Ps . 
> Baur, Unters, kan, Evv., p. 411 ff. ; Reuss, Hist. du Canon, p. 72, note 3 ; 
Gesch, N. T., p, 370. 
* Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. 
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equally preserved without alteration the text which he found jn 
the manuscript of his Gospel? Any man of his eminence adopt- 
ing and holding fast a comparatively primitive form of the Gos- 
pel found in circulation in a distant province like Pontus, and 
thus preserving it from the fate of other similar works, would 
soon find on comparing it with Gospels which had grown up and 
advanced with the progress of the Church, that it lacked many a 
passage which had crept into them. His Gospel had stood stil] 
on the outskirts of Christianity, whilst others in the more active 
religious centres had collected fresh matter and modified their 
original form. We have no reason to believe the accusation of 
the Fathers in regard to the Gospel, which we cannot fully test, 
better founded than that in regard to the Epist)es, which we can 
test, and find unfounded. It is a significant fact that Justin 
Martyr, who attacks Marcion’s system, never brings any accusa- 
tion against him of mutilating or falsifying any Gospel, although, 
living at the time of the Heresiarch, he was in a position to know 
the facts much more certainly than Ireneus, Tertullian, and Epi- 
phanius, who lived and wrote at a much later period.! There is 
good reason to conclude that Marcion made use of a Gospel in a 
more primitive and less mature state than our third Synoptic, 
and that, as he did with the Epistles, he preserved the text as he 
found it. 

There is no evidence whatever that Marcion had any know- 
ledge of the other canonical Gospels in any form? None of his 
writings are extant, and no direct assertion is made even by the 
Fathers that he knew them, although from their dogmatic point 
of view they assume that these Gospels existed from the very 
first, and therefore insinuate that as he only recognized one Gos- 
pel, he rejected them.? When Irenzeus says: “He persuaded his 
disciples that he himself was more veracious than were the 
apostles who handed down the Gospel, though he delivered to 
them not the Gospel, but part of the Gospel,” 4 it is quite clear 
that he speaks of the Gospel—the good tidings—Christianity— 
and not of specific written Gospels. In another passage which 


1 Cf. Apol. i. 26, 58. Justin is said to have written a work against Marcion, 
which is mentioned and quoted by J/reneus (Adv. Her., iv. 6, § 2), and after him 
by Eusebius (H. E., iv. 18), Jerome (De vir. ill. 23), and Photius (Bibl. 126). It 
may reasonably be presumed that, had Justin brought any such charge against 
Marcion, at least Ireneus, Tertullian, or Epiphanius would have mentioned it. 

2 Kichhorn, inl. N. T., i. p. 84; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 25; Rumpf, 
Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 21; Schleiermacher, Hinl. N. T., p. 214 f. 

3 Ireneus, Adv. Her., i. 27, § 2; cf. iii. 2; 12, § 12; Pertullian, Adv. Mare., 
iv. 3; cf. De Carne Christi, 2, 3. 

4 Semetipsum case veraciorem, quam sunt hi, qui Evangelium tradiderunt, apos- 
toli, suasit discipulis suis ; non Evangelium, sed particulam Evangelii tradens 
eis, Adv. Her., i. 27, § 2. 
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is referred to by Apologists, Irenreus says of the Marcionites 
that they have asserted : “ That even the apostles proclaimed the 
Gospel still under the influence of Jewish sentiments; but that 
they themselves are more sound and more judicious than the 
apostles. Wherefore also Marcion and his followers have had re- 
course to mutilating the Scriptures, not recognizing some books 
at all, but curtailing the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Epistles of Paul; these they say are alone authentic which they 
themselves have abbreviated.” These remarks chiefly refer to 
the followers of Marcion, and as we have shown, when treating of 
Valentinus, Irenzeus is expressly writing against members of 
heretical sects living in his own day and not of the founders of 
those sects.2. The Marc‘onites of the time of Irenzus no doubt 
rejected the ig but althou. « Marcion obviously did not ac- 
cept any of the Gospels which have become canonical, it does not 
by any means follow that he knew anything of these particular 
Gospels. As yet we have not met with any evidence even of 
their existence at a much later period. 

The evidence of Tertullian is not a whit more valuable. In 
the passage usually cited, he says: “ But Marcion, lighting upon 
the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, in which he reproaches even 
Apostles for not walking uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel, as well as accuses certain false Apostles of perverting che 
Gospel of Christ, tries with all his might to destroy the status of 
those Gospels which are put forth as genuine and under the name 
of Apostles or at least of contemporaries of the Apostles, in order, 
be it known, to confer upon his own the credit which he takes from 
them.” ὃ Now here again it is clear that Tertullian is simply ap- 
plying, by inference, Marcion’s views with regard to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by the two parties in the Church, represented 
by the Apostle Paul and the “pillar” Apostles whose leaning 
to Jewish doctrines he condemned, to the written Gospels recog- 
nized in his day though not in Marcion’s. “It is uncertain,” says 
even Canon Westcott, “ whether Tertullian in the passage quoted 
speaks from a knowledge of what Marcion may have written on 





1 Et apostolos quidem adhuc que sunt Judorum sentientes, annuntiasse Evan- 
gelium ; se autem sinceriores, et prudentiores apostolis esse. Unde εὖ Marcion, 
et qui ab eo sunt, ad intercidendas conversi sunt Scripturas, quasdam quidem in 
totum non cognoscentes, secundum Lucam autem Evangelium, et Epistolas Pauli 
etre hee sola legitima esse dicunt, que ipsi minoraverunt. Adv. Her., 
ni. 12, $12, 

2 Cf. Adv, Her., i. Preef. § 2; iii, Preef., &c. 

3 Sed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos apostolos 
suggillantis ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangelii, simul et accusan- 
tis pseudapostolos quosdam pervertentes evangelium Christi, connititur ad destru- 
endum statum eorum evangeliorum, que propria et sub apostolorum nomine 
eduntur, vel etiam apostolicorum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, suo conferat. . 
Adv, Mare,, iv. 3; cf, de Carne Christi, 2, 3. 
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the subject, or simply from his own point of sight.” Any doubt 
is, however, removed on examining the context, for Tertullian 
proceeds to argue that if Paul censured Peter, John and James, 
it was for changing their company from respect of persons, and 
similarly, “ if false apostles crept in,” they betrayed Sreir charac- 
ter by insisting on ewish observances. “So that it was not on 
account of ther preaching, but of their conversation that the 
were pointed out by Paul,” * and he goes on to argue that if Mar- 
cion thus accuses Apostles of having depraved the Gospel by 
their dissimulation, he accusesChrist in accusine those whom Christ 
selected.’ It is palpable, therefore, that Maren, in whatever he 
may have written,referred to the preaching of the Gospel, or Chris- 
tianity, by Apostles who retained their Jewish prejudices in favour 
of circumcision and legal observances, and not to written Gospels. 
Tertullian merely assumes, with his usual audacity, that the 
Church had the four Gospels from the very first, and therefore 
that Marcion, who had only one Gospel, knew the others and de- 
liberately rejected them. 

At the very best, even if the hypothesis that Marcion’s Gospel 
was a mutilated Luke were established, Marcion affords no evi- 
dence in favour of the authenticity or trustworthy character of 
our third Synoptic. His Gospel was nameless, and his followers 
repudiated the idea of its having been written by Luke; and re- 
garded even as the earliest testimony for the existence of Luke's 
Gospel, that testimony is not in confirmation of its genuineness 
and reliability, but on the contrary condemns it as garbled and 
interpolated. 


1 On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 
2 Adeo non de predicatione, sed de conversatione a Paulo denotabantur. Adv. 
Mare., iv. 3. 
3 Adv. Mare., iv. 3. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH. 


From Marcion we now turn to Tatian, another so-called heretic 
leader, Tatian, an Assyrian by birth," embraced Christianity 
and became a disciple of Justin Martyr? in Rome, sharing with 
him, as it seems, the persecution, excited by Crescens the Cynic ὃ 
to which Justin fell a victim. After the death of Justin, Tatian, 
who till then had continued thoroughly orthodox, !eft Rome, and 
joined the sect of the Eneratites, of which, however, he was not 
the founder,‘ and became the leading exponent of their austere 
and ascetic doctrines.” 

The only one of his writings which is still extant is his 
“Oration to the Greeks” (λόγος πρὸς “ϑὔλληνας), This work was 
written after the death of Justin, forin it he refers to that event, ® 
and it is generally dated between A.D. 170---ἹἸ 75. 'Tischendorf 
does not assert that there is any quotation in this address taken 
fron the Synoptic Gospels;§ and Canon Westcott only affirms that 
if contains a “clear reference” vo “a parable recorded by St. Mat- 
thew,” and he excuses the slightness of this evidence by adding : 
“The absence of more explicit testimony to the books of the New 
Testament is to be accounted for by the style of his writing, and 
not by his unworthy estimate of their importance.”? This remark 
‘s without foundation, as we know nothing whatever with regard 
to Tatian’s estimate of any such books. 


1 Oratio ad Grecos, ed Otto, § 42. 

2 1b, § 18. 3 7b., § 19. 

ὁ Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xxviii. ; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 487 ; Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 84; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 277. 

5 Husebius, H. Ἰὰς, iv. 29; Treneus, Adv. Her., i. 28; Hpiphanius, Heer., xlvi. 
|; Hieron., De Vir. Ilustr., 29; Vheodoret, Her. fab., i. 20; Becusobre, Hist. du 
Manichéisme, i. p. 803 f.; Matter, Hist. du Christianisme, 2 ed., 1. p. 172 f.; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 34; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 437 f. ; Bunsen, Bibel- 
werk, viii. p. 562 ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 8 ff. ; Larduer, 
Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 136 ff. 

5 Orat. ad Gr., $19; Credner, Beitrige, i. 438 ; Scholten, Die ilt. Zeugnisse, p- 
93 ; ‘1 im, Jesu ν. Nazara, i. p. 145; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 16, 
anm. 1, 

7 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 145; Tischendorf (between 166—170), Wann 
wurden, u.s. w., p. 16, anm. 1, p. 17; Volkmar (between 165—175), Der'Ursprung, 
Ρ. 163; ef. p. 84 ff.; Oredner, Beitraége, i. p. 438 : Scholten, Die ilt Zeuynisse, p. 
48 ; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. aod Doctr., iii. p. 10 ; Lardner (between 165 —172), 
Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 139 ; De Wette (+ 176), Hinl. A. Τ', 1852, p. 24, 

δ Ci, Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 16f. 

9 On the Canon, p. 278. 
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The supposed “clear reference” is as follows: “For by means of 
a certain hidden treasure (ἀποκρύφου θησαυροῦ) he made himself lord 
of all that we possess, in digging for which though we were covered 
with dust, yet we give it the occasion of falling into our hands and 
abiding with us.”! This is claimed as a reference to Matt. xiii. 44: 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hidden (θησαυρῷ 
κεκρυμμένῳ) in the Ποιά, which a man found and hid, and for his 
joy he goeth and selleth all that he hath and buyeth that field.” 
So faint a similarity could not prove anything, but it is evident 
that there are decided differences here. Were the probability 
fifty times greater than it is that Tatian had in his mind the 
parable which is reported in our first Gospel, nothing could be 
more unwarrantable than the deduction that he referred to the 
passage in our Matthew, and not to any other of the numerous 
Gospels which we know to have early been in circulation. Ewald 
ascribes the parable in Matthew originally to the “Spruchsam- 
mlung” or collection of Discourses, the second of the four works 
out of which be considers our first Synoptic to have been com- 
piled? As evidence for the existence even of our first canonical 
Gospel no such reference could have the slightest value. 

Although neither Tischendorf nor Canon Westcott think it 
worth while to refer to it, some apolog’ ts claim another passage 
in the Oration as a reference to our third Synoptic. “Laugh ye: 
nevertheless ye shall weep.”? This is compared with Luke vi. 25: 
“Woe unto you that laugh now: for ye shall mourn and weep.” ἢ 
Here again it is impossible to trace a reference in the words of 
Tatian specially to our third Gospel, and manifestly nothing could 
be more foolish than to build upon such vague similarity any 
hypothesis of Tatian’s acquaintance with Luke. If there be one 
part of the Gospel which was more known tkan another in the 
first ages of Christianity it was the Sermon on the Mount, and 
there can be no doubt that mary evangelical works now lost ccn- 
tained versions of it. Ewald likewise assigns this passage of Luke 
originally to the Spruchsammlung,’ and no one can doubt that the 
saying was recorded long before the writer of the third Gospel 
undertook to compile evangelical history, as so many had done 
before him. It is one specially likely to have formed part of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Further on, however, Canon Westcott says: “it can be gathered 








ὃν ὀρύττοντες noviopt@ μὲν ἡμεῖς ἐνεπλήσθημεν, τούτῳ δὲ TOV 
δυνεστάναι τὴν ἀφορμὴν παρέχομεν. Orat, ad Gr., § 30. 

2 Die drei ersten Fivv., |. c. : 

8 Γελᾶτε δὲ ὑμεῖς, ὡς καὶ κλαύδοντες. Orat. ad Gr., § 32. 
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ν ~ ͵ , a) 
4 οὐαὶ ὑμῖν οἱ γελῶντες νῦν' ὅτ: πενθήσετε καὶ κλαύσετε. Luke vi 2%. 


5 Die drei ersten Evv., I. c. 
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from Clement of Alexandria . . . that he (Tatian) endeavoured 
to derive euthority for his peculiar opinions from the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Galatians, and probably from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the Gospel of St. Matthew.” Allusion is here 
made to a passage in the Stromata of Clement, in which reference 
is supposed by the apologist to be made to Tatian. No writer, 
however, is named, and Clement merely introduces his remark by 
the words: “a certain person,” (τις) and then proceeds to give his 
application of the Saviour’s words “not to treasure upon earth 
where moth and rust corrupt” (ἐπὶ γῆς μή θησαυρίζειν ὅπου σὴς καὶ 
βρῶσις ἀφανίζει). 3 The parallel passage in Matthew vi. 19, reads: 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt,” &e. (μὴ θησαυρίζετε ὑμῖν Onoa: povs ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, κιτ.λ.). 
Canon Westcott, it is true, merely suggests that “ probably ” this 
may be ascribed to Tatian, but it is almost absolutely certain that 
itwas not attributed to him by Clement. Tatian is several times 
referred to in the course of the same chapter, and his words are 
continued by the use of φησί or γράφει, and it is in the highest 
degree improbable that Clement should introduce another quota- 
tion from him in such immediate context by the vague and dis- 
tant reference “a certain person” (τις). Onthe other hand refer- 
ence is made in the chapter to other writers and sects, to one of 
whom with infinitely greater propriety this expression applies. 
No weight, therefore, could be attached to any such passage in 
connection with Tatiana. Moreover the quotation not only does not 
agree with our Synoptic, but may much more probably have been 
derived from the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ It will be 
remembered that Justin Martyr quotes the same passage, with 
the same omission of “@yoavpovs” from a Gospel different from our 
Synopties,* 

Tatian, however, is claimed by apologists as a witness for the 
existence of our Gospels—more than this he could not possibly be 
—prineipally on the ground that his Gospel was called by some 
Diatessaror (διὰ τεσσάρων) or “ by four,” and it is assumed to have 
heen a harmony of four Gospels. The work is no longer extant, 
and, as we shall see, our information regarding it is of the scantiest 
and most unsatisfactory description. Critics have arrived at very 
Various conclusions with regard to the composition of the work. 
Some of course affirm, with more or less of hesitation neverthe- 
less, that it was nothing else than the harmony of our four cano- 
nical Gospels;> many of these, however, are constrained to admit 


1 On the Canon, p. 279. 2 Strom, iii. 12, § 86. 

8 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 445. 

4 Justin, Apol., i. 15, see Vo. i. p. 354 f., p. 376 f. 

5 Anger, Synop . Ev. Proleg., p. xxviii. ; Bicek, Einl. N. T., p. 231; Bindemann, 
Th. Stud, u. Krit., 1842, p. 471 ff. ; Celérier, Essai d’une Introd. N.T., p. 21; Delitzsch, 
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that it was also partiyv based upon the Gospel according te the 
Hebrews.’ Others maintain that it was 1 harmony of cur three 
Synoptics together with the Gospel according to the Hebrews: 2 
whilst many deny that it was composed of our Gospels at all? and 
either declare it to nave been ἢ. harmony of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews with three other Gospels whose identity cannot 
be determined, or that it was simply the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews itself;t by which name, as Epiphanius states, it was 
called by many in his day.’ 

Tatian’s Gospel, however, was not only called Diatessaron, 
but, according to Victor of Capua, it was also called Diapente 
(διὰ πέντε) “by five,’ ὁ ἃ complication which shows the incorrect- 
ness of the ecclesiastical theory of its composition. 

Tischendorf, anxious tc date Tatian’s Gospel as early as pos- 
sible, says that in all probability it was cor:posed earlier than 
the address to the Greeks.’ Of this, however, he does not offer 
any evidence, and upon examination it is very evident that the 
work was on the contrary composed or adopted after the Ora- 
tion and his avowal of heretical opinions. ‘heodort states that 
Tatian had in it omitted the genealogies and all other passages 
showing that Christ was born of David according to the flesh, 
and he condemned the work, and caused it to be abandoned on 
account of its evil design. If the assumption be correct, there- 
fore, as Tischendorf maintains, that Tatian altered our Gospels, 
and did not merely from the first, like his master Justin, make 
use of Gospels different from those which afterwards became 


Urspr. Mt. Ev., p. 30; Feilmoser, Hinl. N. B., p. 276; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. 
T., p. 227; Hug, Einl. N.T., i. p. 40 ff.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 43, anm. 1; 
Neudecker, Lehrb, Einl. N. T., p. 45 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 279 ff.; Tlischen- 
dorf, Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 16 f.; Olshausen, Echth. vier can. Evvy., p. 336 ἢ, 

1 Guericke, Gesammtgesch., p. 227; Kirchhofer, Queilensamml., p. 44, anm. |; 
De Wette, Einl. N.T., p.116 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N T., p. 45 f.; cf. Michoelis, Ein. 
N.T., ii. p. 1007 f., 1042; Simon, Hist. Crit. N.T., p. 74. 

2 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562 ; Gratz, Kr. Unters. Justin’s Denkw. ; Scholten, 
Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 94; cf. 98. 

3 Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 48, p. 443 ἔν; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., i. p. 1201; 
Reuss, Gesch, N. T., p, 193; schmidt, Einl. Ν T., i. p. 125 ff; Wilke, Tradition 
u. Mythe, p. 15. “Ἢ 

4 Baur, Unters. kan Evv., p. 573; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 444; Gesch. N. Τὶ 
Kanons, p. 17 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 123; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 193; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 235; Nicolas, Et. sur les Ev. apoer., p. 13% 

5 Hpiphanius, Heer., xlvi. 1. ; 

6 Pref, ad anon. Harm, Evang.; ef. Fabricius, Cod. N. T., i. p.'3878 ; Kirchhofer, 
Quellensamml., p. 44; Reuss, Gesch. Ν Τὶ, p. 193; Schott, Isagoge, p. 22, anm. 
3; Michaelis. Kin!. N. T., ii. p 1008; Simon, Hist. Crit. N. Τὶ, ch. vii; Beau: 
sobre, Hist. du Manichéisme, i. p. 303 f.; Nicolas, Et. evang. apocr., p. 137; 
Neudecker, Ein). N. T., p. 44 ἔν, anm. p. 45 ἔν, p. 47, anm. 2; Davidson, Introd. 
ad Τ᾽, ii. + 897; Lardner, Credibility, Wc., Works, ii. p. 138 f.; Westcott, On the 
Canon, pf. 282, note 1. 

7 Wann wurden, ..8s. w., p. 16, anm., 1. 
8 Heret. fab., i. 20. 
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canonical, he must have composed the work after the death of 
Justin, up to which time he is stated to have remained quite 
orthodox.! The date may with much greater probability be set 
between A.D. 170—180.? 

The earliest writer who mentions Tatian’s Gospel is Eusebius, * 
who wrote some century and a half after its supposed composi- 
tion, without, however, having himself seen the work at all, or 
being really acquainted with its nature and contents. Eusebius 
says: “ Tatian, however, their former chief, having put together 
a certain amalgamation and collection | know not how, of the 
Gcspels, named this the Diatessaron, which even now is current 
with some.”® It is clear that this information is not to be relied 
on, for not only is it based upon mere hearsay, but it is altogether 
indefinite as to the character of the contents, and the writer ad- 
mits his own ignorance (οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως) regarding them. 

Neither Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, nor Jerome, who refer 
to other works of ‘Tatian, make any mention of this one. Kpi- 
phanius, however, does so, but, like Eusebius, without having 
himself seen it.6 This second reference to Tatian’s Gospel is 
made upwards of two centur‘es after its swpposed composition. 
Epiphanius says: “It is said that he (Tatian) composed the Dia- 
tessaron, which is called by some the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.”? It must be observed that it is not said that Tatian 
himself gave this Gospel the name of Diatessaron,’ but on the 
contrary the expression of Epiphanius implies that he did not do 
so,” and the fact that it was also called by some the Gospel aec- 
cording to the Hebrews, and Diapente, shows that the work had 
no superseription from Tatian of a contradictory character. Theo- 
doret, Bishop of Cyrus (+457) is the next writer who mentions 





1 Ireneus, Adv, Her., i, 28; Kusebius, H. E., iv. 29. 

* Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, p. 35. 

5 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 441; Feilmoser, Einl. N. B., p. 275; Hilgenfelc, Der 
Kanon, Ὁ, 88, anm. 6; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 279. 

4 Bunsen, Bibelwerk, viii. p. 562; Cclérier, Introd. N. T., p. 22; Credner, Bei- 
trige, i, p. 441° f.; Davidson, Introd. N. 't., ii. p. 396; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 24; Feilmoser, Einl. N. B., p. 275; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. 
p. 42: Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 1388; Reuss, Gesch. N. Τὶ, p. 193; 
Scholten, Die iit. Zeugnisse, p. 94; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 280 f., note 4. 

"Ὁ μέντοι ye πρότερος αὐτῶν ἀρχηγὸς ὁ Τατιανὸς συνάφειαν τινὰ 
και ὅυναγ γὴν οὐ» οἷδ᾽ ὅπως τῶν εὐαγγελιὼν συνθεὶς, τὸ διὰ τεσσά- 
oe ον προδσωνόμασδεν" Ὃ καὶ παρά τιόιν εἰσέτι νῦν φέρεται. ἩΊ, 

wy IV., 29. 

ὁ Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 442, Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 396; Donaldson, 
Hist, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii, p. 24. 
εἶ Aéyerar δὲ τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων εὐαγγέλιον ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ γεγενῆσθαι 
ὁπὲρ, Κατὸ Ἕ βραίους τινὲς καλοῦσι. Epiph., Her., χΙνὶ. 1. 

“8 Credner, Gesch. Ν, T. Kanon, p. 18; Neudecker, Kinl. N. T., p. 47, aum. 2; 
Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 95; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 34. 
Ὁ Davidson, Introd, N. T., ii. p. 397. 
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Tatian’s Gospel, and he is the only one who had personally seen it, 
He says: “He (Tatian) also composed the Gospel which is called 
Lratessaron, excising the genealogies and all the other parts which 
declare that the Lord was born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh This was used not only by those of his own sect, but 
also by those who held the apostolic doctrines, who did not per- 
ceive the evil of the composition, but made use of the book in 
simplicity on account of its conciseness. I myself found upwards 
of twe hundred such books held in honour among our churches, 
and collecting them all together, I had them put aside, and in- 
stead introduced the Gospels of the four Evangelists.” Again it 
must be observed that Theodoret does not say that the Gospel of 
Tatian was a Diatessaron, but merely that it was called so 
(διὰ - εσσάρων καλούμενον) .1 

After quoting this passage, and that from Epiphanius, Canon 
Westcott says with an assurance which, considering the nature 
of the evidence, is singular :-- Not only then was the Diatessaron 
grounded on the four canonical Gospels, but in its general form it 
was so orthodox as to enjoy a wide ecclesiastical popularity. The 
heretical character of the book was not evident upon the surface 
of it, and consisted rather in faults of defect than in erroneous 
teaching. Theodoret had certainly examined it, and he, like 
earlier writers, regarded it as ἃ compilaticn from the four Gos- 
pels. He speaks of omissions which were at least in part 
natural in a Harmony, but notices no such apocryphal addi- 
tions as would have found place in any Gospel not derived 
from canonical sources.”2 Now it must be remembered that 
the evidence regarding Tatian’s Gospel is of the very vaguest 
description. It is not mentioned by any writer until a cen- 
tury and a half after the date of its supposed composi- 
tion, and then only referred to by Eusebius, who had not 
seen the work, and candidly confesses his ignorance with regard 
to it, so that a critic who is almost as orthodox as Canon West- 
cott hiinself acknowledges: “For the truth is that we know no 
more about Tatian’s work thar what Eusebius, who never saw it, 
knew.”? The only other writer whe refers to it, Epiphanius, had 





Le ‘ ‘ ΄ ΄ , » ͵ 
1 Ovros καὶ τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων καλούμενον συντέθειπεν EVLAYVYVEA OV, 


τάς τὲ γενεαλογίας περικόψας, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ὕσα ἐπ σπέρματος Δαβὶδ. 


κατὰ σάρκα γεγενημένον τὸν κύριον δείκνυσιν. Ἐχρήσαντο δὲ τουτὼ 
οὐ μόνον οἱ τῆς ἐκείνου συμμορίας, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς 
ἑπόμενοι δόγμασι, τὴν τῆς συνθήκης κακουργίαν οὖν ἐγνωκότες, αλλ' 
ὡπλούόστερον ὡς συντόμῳ τῷ βιβλίῳ χρησάμενοι. Ἰιύρον δὲ καγὼ 
πλείους ἢ διακοσίας βίβλους τοιαύτας ἐν ταῖς παρ᾽ ἡμὶν ἐ»σιλησίαι: 
τετιμημένας, καὶ πάσας συναγαγῶν ἀπεθέμην, καὶ τὰ τῶν τετταρῶν 
εὐαγγελιστῶν ἀντειόηγ αγον εὐαγγέλια. Her. fab., i. 20. 

2 On the Canon, p. 281. 

3 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 26. 
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not seen it either, and while showing that the title of Diatessaron 
had not been given to it by Tatian himself, he states the import- 
ant fact that some called it the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Theodoret, the last writer who mentions it, and of whom Dr. Don- 
aldson also says: “ Theodoret’s information cannot be depended 
upon,”? not only does not say that it is based upon our four Gos- 
pels, but, on the contrary, poiats out that Tatian’s Gospel did not 
contain the genealogies and passages tracing the descent of Jesus 
through the race of David, which our Synoptics possess, and he 
so much condemned the mischievous design of the work that he 
confiscated the copies in circulation in his diocese as heretical. 
Canon Westcott’s assertion that Theodoret regarded it as a com- 
pilation of our four Gospels is most unfounded and arbitrary. 
Omissions, as he himself points out, are natural to a Harmony, and 
conciseness certainly would be the last quality for which it could 
have been so highly prized, if every part of the four Gospels had 
been retained. The omission of the parts referred to, which are 
equally omitted from the canonical fourth Gospel, could not have 
been sufticient to merit the condemnation of the work as heretical, 
and had Tatian’s Gospel not been different in various respects from 
cay four Gospels, such treatment would have been totally unwar- 
rantable. The statement, moreover, that in place of Tatian’s 
Gospel, Theodoret “introduced the Gospels of the four Evange- 
lists,’ seems to indicate clearly that the displaced Gospel was n st 
a compilation from them, but different. 

Speaking of the difficulty of distinguishing Tatian’s Harmony 
from others which must, the writer supposes, have been composed 
in his time, Dr. Donaldson acamits: “ And then we must remem- 
ber that the Harmony of Tatian was confounded with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ; and it is not beyond the reach of pos- 
sibility that Theodoret should have made some such mistake.” ἢ 
That is to say, that the only writer who refers to Tatian’s Gospel 
who professes to have seen the work is not only “not to be 
depended on,” but may actually have mistaken for it the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. There is, therefore, no authority for 
saying that Tatian’s Cospel was a harmony of four Gospels at all, 
and the name Diatessaron was not only not given by Tatian him- 
seit to the work, but was merely the usual foregone conclusion 
of the Christians of the third and fourth centuries, that every- 
thing in the shape of evangelical literature must be dependent on 
the Gospels adopted by the Church. Those, however, who called 
the Gospel used by Tatian the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
must have read the work, and ail that we know confirms their 





' Donaldson, Hist. of Chr, Lit. and Doctr., iii, p. 25. 
2 Ib. iii, p. 25 
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conclusion. The work was, in point of fact, found in wide cir- 
culation precisely in the places in which, earlier, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews was more particularly current.’ The 
singular fact that the earliest reference to Tatian’s “ Harmony,” is 
made a century and a half after its supposed composition, that no 
writer before the fifth century had seen the work itself, indeed 
that only two writers before that period mention it at all, receives 
its natural explanation in the conclusion that T'atian did not 
actually compose any Harmony at all, but simply made use of the 
same Gospel as his master Justin Martyr, namely, the Gospel 
according vo the Hebrews,? by which name his Gospel has been 
called by those best informed. 

Although Theodoret, writing in the fifth century, says in the 
the usual arbitrary manner of early Christian writers, that Tatian 
“excised” from his Gospel the genealogies and certain passages 
found in the Synoptics, he offers no proof of his assertion, and the 
utmost that can be received is that Tatian’s Gospel did not con- 
tain them.’ Did he omit them or merely use a Gospel which never 
included them ? The latter is the more probable conclusion. Now 
neither Justin’s Gospel nox the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
contained the genealogies or references to the Son of David, and 
why, as Credner suggests, should Tatian have taken the trouble 
to prepare a Harmony with these omissions when he already found 
one such as he desired in Justin’s Gospel? Tatian’s Gospel, like 
that of his master Justin, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
was different from, yet nearly related to, our canonical Gospels, 
and as we have already seen, Justin’s Gospel, like Tatian’s, was 
considered by many to be a harmony of our Gospels. No ene 
seems to have seen Tatian’s “Harmony,” probably for the very 
simple reason that there was no such work, and the real Gospel 
used by him was thav according to the Hebrews, as many dis- 
tinctly and correctly called it. The name Diatessaron is first 
heard of in a work of the fourth century, when it is naturally 
given by people accustomed to trace every such work to our four 
Gospels, but as we have clearly seen, there is not up to the time 
of Tatian any evidence even of the existence of any one of our 
Gospels, and much less of a collection of the four. Here is an 





Ursprung, p. 35 ἢ, 
4 Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 443 ff. 
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ride ciy- first recognition of a fourfold Gospel,” ὰ but, as we have seen, that 
Gospel recognition emanates only from a writer of the fourth century 
it. The who had not seen the work of which he speaks. No such modern 
ony,” is ideas, based upon mere foregone conclusions, can be allowed to 
that no enter into a discussion regarding a work dating from the time of 
, Indeed Tatian. 
receives The fact that the work found by Theodoret in his diocese was 
lid not used by orthodox Christians without consciousness of its supposed 
e of the heterodoxy, is quite consistent with the fact that it was the Gospel 
Gospel ᾿ according to the Hebrews, which at one time was exclusively used 
as been | by the Fathers, but in later times became gradually an object of 
suspicion and jealousy in the Church as our canonical Gospels took 
s in the - its place. The manner in which Theodoret dealt with 'Tatian’s 
t Tatian \ Gospel, or that “ according to the Hebrews,” recalls the treatment 
passages by Serapion of another form of the same work : the Gospel accord- 
and the ing to Peter. He found that work in circulation and greatly 
not con- valued amongst the Christians of Rhossus, and allowed them 
sh never peaceably to retain it for a time, until, alarmed at the Docetic 
n. Now heresy, he more closely examined the Gospel, and disecvered in 
Lebrews it what he considered heretical matter? The Gospel according 
vid, and } to the Hebrews, once probably used by all the Fathers, and which 


trouble indeed narrowly missed a permanent place in the Canon of the 
ly found Church, might well seem orthodox to the simple Christians of 
pel, like ee (νυ, yet as different from, though closely related to, the Can- 
lebrews, onical Gospels, it would seem heretical to their Bishop. As dif- 


Crospels, | ferent from the Gospels of the four evangelists, 1t was suppressed 
in’s, Was by Theodoret with perfect indifference as to whether it were 





No one called Tatian’s Gospel or the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
he very It is obvious that there is no evidence whatever connecting 
| Gospel Tatian’s Gospel with those in our Canon. We know so little about 
any dis- that last work, indeed, that as Dr. Donaldson frankly admits, “ we 

is first should not be able to identify it, even if it did come down to 
aturally us, unless it told us something reliable about itself”? Its earlier 
yur four history is enveloped in obscurity, and as Canon Westcott ob- 
he time serves: “ The later history of the Diatessaron is involved in con- 
> of our fusion.”"* We have seen that in the sixth century it was described 
bre is an by Vietor of Capua as Diapente, “ by five,” instead of “ by four.” 
nony of | It was also confounded with another Harmony written not long 

Even - after Tatian’s day by Ammonius of Alexandria (+243). Pionysius 


ntly the Bar-Salibi,° a writer of the latter half of the twelfth century, 
tas mentions that the Syrian Ephrem, about the middle of the fourth 
century, wrote a commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian, which 


2. 
; Scholten, “ne } 
mar, Der ' On the Canon, p. 279. 2 Husebius, H. Ἐς, vi. 12. 


: Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doetr., iii. p. 26. 4 On the Canon, p. 281. 
ὁ Jos. Sim, Assemani, Bibl. Orient., ii, p. 159 f. 
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Diatessaron commenced with the opening words of the fourth 
Gospel, “In the beginning was the word.” The statement of 
Bar-Salibi, however, is contradicted by Gregory Bar-Hebrieus, 
Bishop of Tagrit, who says that Ephrem Syrus wrote his Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron of Ammonius, and that this Diates- 
saron commenced with the words of the fourth Gospel: “In the 
beginning was the word.”! The Syrian Ebed-Jesu (+1308) held 
Tatian and Ammonius to be one and the same person ; and it is 
more than probable that Dionysius mistook the Harmony of Am- 
monius for that of Tatian. It is not necessary further to follow 
this discussion, for it in no way affects our question, and all 
critics are agreed that no important deduction can be derived 
from it.” We allude to the point for the mere sake of showing 
that up to the last we have ne information which throws further 
light on the composition of Tatian’s Gospel. All that we know 
of it,—what it did not contain—the places where it largely cir- 
culated, and the name by which it was called, identifies it with the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

For the rest, Tatian had no idea of a New Testament Canon, 
and evidently did not recognize as inspired, any Scriptures ex- 
cept those of the Old Testament.? It is well known that the 
sect of the Eneratites made use of apocryphal Gospis until a 
much later period, and rejected the authority of the Apostle 
Paul, and although Tatian may have been acquainted with some 
of his Epistles, it is certain that he did not hold the Apostle in 
any honour, and permitted himself the liberty of altering his 
phraseology.‘ 


be 


Dionysius of Corinth need not detain us long. Eusebius in- 
forms us that he was the author of seven Epistles addressed to 
various Christian communities, and also of a letter to Chrysophora, 
“a most faithful sister.” Eusebius speaks of these writings as 
Catholic Epistles, and briefly characterizes each, but with the 
exception of a few short fragments preserved by him, none of 


1 Assemani, Bibl. Orient., i. p. 57 f. ; 

2 Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 446 ff. ; Gesch, Ν, Τὶ Kan., p. 19 ff; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 25 f.; Davidson, Introd. N.T.,, ii. p. 397; Hichhorn, Fial. 
N. T., p. 120 anm. ; Gieseler, Entet. schr. Evv., p.17; Hug, Hinl. N. T., i. p. 0 
ff. ; Michaelis, Binl. N. T., i. p. 898; Scholten, Die 10. Zeugnisse, p. 95 ἔν; West- 
cott, On the Canon, p. 281 f. 

3 Oredne:, Beitrage, i. p. 47 f., p. 441 ; Gesch. N. T. Kanons, p. 215 Scholten, 
Die alt Zeugnisse, p. 98; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 35. Tit: 

4 Hpiphanius, Her. xlvii. 1 ; Husebius, H. E., iv. 29; Hieron., Pref, aie “3 
Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 47, p. 438 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 97 f. ; Lar ih 
Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 138; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 278, 280, note !. 
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these fruits of the “ inspired industry ” (ἐνθέου φιλοπονίας) of Diony- 
sius are now extant.! These fragments are all from an Epistle 
said to have been addressed to Soter, Bishop of Rome, and give 
usa clue to the time at which they were written. The Bishopric 
of Soter is generally dated between A.D. 168—176,? during which 
years the Epistle must have been composed. It could not have 
been written, however, until after Dionysius became Bishop of 
Corinth in A.D. 170,83 and it was probably written some years 
after. 

No quotation from, or allusion to, any writing of the New 
Testament occurs in any of the fragments of the Epistles still ex 
tant; nor does Eusebius make mention of any such reference in 
the Epistles which have perished. As testimony for our Gospels, 
therefore, Dionysius is an absolute blank. Some expressions and 
statements, however, are put forward by apologists which we: 
must examine. In the few lines which ‘ischendorf accords to 
Dionysius he refers to two of these. The first is an expression 
used, not by Dionysius himself, but by Eusebius, in speaking of” 
the Epistles to the Churches at Amastris and at Pontus. Euse- 
bius says that Dionysius adds some “ expositions of Holy Scrip- 
tures” (γραφῶν θείων ἐξηγήσεις) There can be no doubt that this 
refers to the Old Testament only, and Tischendorf himself does: 
not deny it. 

The second passage which Tischendorf ‘ points out, and which 
he claims with some other apologists as evidence of the actual 
existence of a New Testament Canon when Dionysius wrote, oc- 
curs ina fragment from the Epistle to Soter and the Romans 
which is preserved by Eusebius. It is as follows: “For the 
brethren having requested me to write Epistles, I wrote them. 
And the Apostles of the devil have filled these with tares, both 
taking away parts and adding others ; for whom the woe is des- 
tined. It is not surprising then if some have recklessly ventured 

1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 23; "ieron., De Vir. Π]., 27; Grabe, Spicil. Patr., ii. p. 
217 f.; Routh, Relig. Sacre, i. p. 180 ff. 

2 Kusebius, H. E., iv. 19. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xxxii.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 479 ; 
Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 183; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 77 ; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T. p. 290; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 107; Vischendorf, 
Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 18; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164; ef. p. 37; Zuse- 
hius, in his Chronicon sets it in A.D. 171. 

* Anger places it between 173—177, Synops. Ev. Proleg., xxxii. ; ef. Credner, 
Gesch. N. Tl. Kan., p. 79. Jerome states that Dionysius flourished under M. 
Aurel. Verus and L. Aurel. Commodus. De Vir. L1., 27. 

5 Fusebius, H. E., iv. 23. 

6 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 18 ἢ ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
38; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 217; Dr. Westcott’s opinion is 


shown by his not even referring to the expression. 
7 Wann wurden, u. 8, w., p. 18 ἢ, 
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to adulterate the Scriptures of the Lord when they have formed 
designs against these which are not of such importanee,”! — Re. 
garding this passage, Canon Westcott, with his usual boldness, 
says: “It is evident that the ‘Scriptures of the Lord’—the writ- 
ings of the New Testament—were at this time collected, that 
they were distinguished from other books, that they were jealously 
guarded, that they had been corrupted for heretical purposes,” ? 
Canon Westcott’s imagination runs away with him. We have 
seen that there has not been a trace of any New Testament 
Canon in the writings of the Fathers before and during this age, 
and it is really discreditable that any critic, even though an 
“ Apologist,” acquainted with the history of the Canon should 
make a statement like this, and put such an interpretation upon 
the remark of Dionysius. Dr. Donaldson, with greater critical 
justice anJ reserve, remarks regarding the expression “ Serip- 
tures of the Lord:” “It is not easy to settle what this term 
means,” although he adds his own personal opinion, “ but most 
probably it refers to the Gospels as containing the sayings and 
doings of the Lord. It is not likely, as Lardner supposes, that 
such a term would be applied to the whole of the New Testa- 
ment.’> The idea of our New Testament being referred to is 
simply preposterous, and although it is quite open to argument 
that Dionysius may have referred to evangelical works, it is 
obvious that there are no means of proving the fact, and much 
less that he referred to our Gospels specially ; in fact the frag- 
ments of Dionysius present no evidence whatever of the existence 
of our Synoptics. 

The term, however, does not of necessity apply to any Gospels 
or works of Christian history at all, and may with perfect pro- 
priety have indicated the Scriptures of the Old Testament. We 
find Justin Martyr complaining in the same spirit as Dionysius, 
through several chapters, that the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
more especially those relating to the Lord, had been adulterated, 
that parts had been taken away, and others added, with the in- 
tention of destroying or weakening their application to Christ.’ 
Justin’s argument throughout is, that the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures refer to Christ, and Tryphon, his antagonist, 
the representative of Jewish opinion, is made to avow that the 


Jews not only wait for Christ, but, he adds: “We admit that all 





1 Ἐπιόστολὰς γὰρ ἀδελφῶν ἀξιωσάντων μὲ γράψαι, ἔγραψα. Καὶ 
ταύτας οἱ tov διαβόλου ἀπόστολοι ζιζαγίων γεγέμικαν, ἃ μὲν 
ἐξαιροῦντες, ἃ δὲ προστιθέντες. Οἷς τὸ οὐαὶ κεῖται. Ov ἠαυμαότον 


Apa εἰ καὶ τῶν κυριακῶν ῥαδιουργῆσαί τινες ἐπιβέβληνται γραφῶν, 


ὁπότε καὶ ταῖς οἱ τοιαύταις ἐπιβεβουλεύκασι. Eusebius, Η. Ἐν, iv. 23, 
2 On the Canon, p. 166. 3 Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 217. 
4 Dial. c. Tryph., Ixx. -ἰχχν, 
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the Seriptures which you have cited refer to him.” ! Not only, 
therefore, were the Scriptures of the Old l'estament closely con- 
nected with their Lord by the Fathers, and, at the date of which 
we are treating, were the only “ Holy Scriptures ” recognised, but 
they made the same complaints which we meet with in Dionysius 
that these Scriptures were adulterated by omissions and interpo- 
lations.” The expression of Eusebius regarding “ expositions of 
Holy or Divine Seriptures ” (γραφῶν θείων ἐξηγήσεις) added by 
Dionysius, which applied to the Old Testament, tends to connect 
the Old Testament also with this term “ Scriptures of the Lord.” 
It is certain that had Dionysius said anything about books of 
the New Testament, Eusebius would as usual have stated the 
fact. 

If the term “Scriptures of the Lord,” however, be referred to 
Gospels, the difficulty of using it as evidence continues undimin- 
ished. We have no indication whatever what evangelical works 
were inthe Bishop’s mind. Wehave not yet met with any trace of 
our Gospels, whilst on the other hand we have seen other Gospels 
used by the Fathers, and in exclusive circulation amongst various 
communities, and even until much later times many ‘works were 
regarded by them as divinely inspired which have no place in our 
Canon. The Gospel according to the Hebrews for instance was 
probably used by some at least of the Apostolic Fathers, by 
pseudo-Ignatius,t Polycarp,® Papias,® Hegesippus,’ Justin Marty:,* 
and at least employed along with our Gospels by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome,® whilst Eusebius states that some 
doubt was entertained whether it should be placed in the second 
class among the Antilegomena with the Apocalypse, or in the 
first, amongst the Homologumena.'® The fact that Serapion, in 
the third century allowed the Gospel of Peter to be used in the 
Church of Rhossus!! shows at the same time the consideration in 
which it was held, and the incompleteness of the Canonical posi- 
tion of the New Testament writings. So does the circumstance 
that in the fifth century Theodoret found the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or Tatian’s Gospel, widely circulated and held in 
honour amongst orthodox churches in his diocese.!? The Pastor of 
Hermas, which was read in the Churches and nearly secured a 
permanent place in the Canon, was quoted as inspired by Irenzeus."8 
The Epistle of Barnabas was held in similar honour, and quoted 





1 Dial., Ixxxix. 
2 This charge is made with insistance throughout the Clementine Homilies. 


ὃ CE i. p. 223 ff, ρ. 280 ff. 4 Of. i. p. 272 ἢ, 5 Of. i. p. 279. 
8 Cf. i, p. 484. 7 Cf. i. p. 433 f. 8 Cf. i. p. 288 ff. 
9 Cf. i, p. 422 f. 10 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 25. 11 7}., vi. 12. 


12 Theodoret, Her, fab., i, 20; cf. Epiph., Her., xlvi. 1; ef. heodoret, Her. 


fab., ii, 2. 13 Adv. Hwr., iv. 20, § 2; Euseb., H. E., v. 8; ef. iii. 3. 
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as inspired by Clement of Alexandria’ and by Origen,? as was 
likewise the Epistle of the Roman Clement. The Apocalypse of 
Peter was included by Clement of Alexandria in his account of 
the Canonical Scriptures and those which are disputed, such as 
the Epistle of Jude and the other Catholic Epistles,’ and it stands 
side by side with the Apocalypse of John in the Canon of Mura 
tori, being long after publicly read in the Churches of Palestine, ! 
Tischendorf indeed conjectures that a blank in the Codex Sinai- 
ticus after the New Testament was formerly tilled by it. Justin, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Lactantius quote the Sibylline books 
as the Word of God, and pay similiar honour to the Book of 
Hystaspes.2 So great indeed was the consideration and use of 
the Sibylline Books in the Church of the second and third cen- 
turies, that Christians from that fact were nicknamed Sibyllists. ° 
It is unnecessary to multiply, as might so easily be done, these 
illustrations ; it is too well known thata vast number of Gospels 
and similar works which have been excluded from the Canon were 
held in the deepest veneration by the Chureh in the second cen- 
tury, to which the words of Dionysius may apply. So vague and 
indefinite an expression at any rate is useless as evidence for the 
existence of our Canonical Gospels. 

Canon Westcott’s deduction from the words of Dionysius, that 
not only were the writings of the New ‘Testament already collected, 
but that they were “jealously guarded,” is imaginative indeed. It 
is much and devoutly to be wished that they had been as carefully 
enarded as he supposes, even at a much later period, but it is well 
known that this was not the case, and that numerous interpola- 
tions have been introduced into the text. The whole history of 
the Canon and of Christian literature in the second and third 
centuries displays the most deplorable carelessness and want of 
critical judgment on the part of the Fathers. Whatever was con- 
sidered as conducive to Christian edification was blindly adopted 
by them, and a vast number of works were launched into circu- 
lation and falsely ascribed to Apostles and others likely to secure 
for them greater consideration. Such pious fraud was rarely sus- 
pected, still more rarely detected in the eavly ages of Christianity, 
and several of such pseudographs have secured a place in our 
New Testament. The words of Dionysius need not receive any 








1 Strom., ii. 8, iv. 17. 2 Philocal., 18. 

3 Husebius, H. E., vi. 14. 4 Sozom., H. E., vii. 19. 

5 Justin, Apol., i. 20, 44; Clem. Al., Strom., vi. 5, 88 42, 43 ; Lactantius, Instit. 
Div., i. 6, 7, vii. 15, 19. Clement of Alexandria quotes with perfect faith and 
seriousness some apocryphal book, in which, he says, the Apostle Paul recom- 
mends the Hellenic books, the Sibyl and the books of Hystaspes, as giving no- 
tably clear prophetic descriptions of the Son of God. Strom., vi. 5, § 42, 43. 
6 Origen, Contra Cels., v. 6; cf. vii. 53, 
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wider signification than a reference to well-known Epistles. It is 
clear from the words of the Apostle Paul in 2 Thess. ii. 2, iii. 17, 
that his Epistles were falsified, and setting aside some of those 
which bear his name in our Canon, spurious Epistles were long 
ascribed to him, such as the Epistle to the Laodiceans and a third 
Epistle to the Corinthians. We need not do more than allude to 
the second Epistle falsely bearing the name of Clement of Rome, 
»s well as the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions, and the spurious letters of Ignatius, the letters 
and legends of Abgarus quoted by Eusebius, and the Epistles of 
Paul and Seneca, in addition to others already pointed out, as 
instances of the wholesale falsification of that period, many of 
which gross forgeries were at once accepted as genuine by the 
Fathers, so slight was their critical faculty and so ready their 
credulity! In one case the Church punished the author who, from 
mistaken zeal for the honour of the Apostle Paul, fabricated the 
Actu Pauli et Theele in his name,’ but the forged production was 
not the less made use of in the Church, There was, therefore, no 
lack of falsification and adulteration of works of Apostles and 
others of greater note than himself to warrant the remark of 
Dionysius, without any forced application of it to our Gospels 
orto a New Testament Canon, the existence of which there is 
nothing to substantiate, but on the contrary every reason to dis- 
credit. 

Before leaving this passage we may add that although even 
Tischendorf does not, Canon Westcott does find in it references to 
our first Synoptic, and to the Apocalypse. “The short fragment 
just quoted,” he says, “ contains two obvious allusions, one to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and one to the Apocalypse.”® The words: 
“the Apostles of the devil have filled these with tares,” are, he 
supposes, an allusion to Matt. ΧΗ]. 24 ff But even if the expres- 
sion were an echo of the Parable of the Wheat and Tares, it is not 
permissible to refer it in this arbitrary way to our first Gospel, to 
the exclusion of the numerous other works which existed, many 
of which doubtless contained it, and notably the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. Obviouslv the words have no evidential 
value, 

Continuing his previous assertions, however, Canon Westcott 
affirms with equal boldness: “The allusion in the iast clause "— 
to the “Seriptures of the Lord ”—* will be clear when it is remem- 
hered that Dionysius ‘warred against the heresy of Marcion and 











1 The Epistle of Jude quotes as genuine the Assumption of Moses, and also the 
Book of Enoch, and the defence of the authenticity of the latter by Tertullian (de 
Culte fem., i. 8) will not be forgotten. 

2 Tertullian, De Baptismo, 17. 3 On the Canon, p. 167. 
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defended the rule of truth’” (παρίστασθαι κανόνι ἀλ.).1 Tischendort, 
who is ready enough to strain every expression into evidence, 
recognizes too well hat this is not capable of such an inter pre- 
tation. Dr. Westcott omits to mention that the wor ds, morcover, 

are not used by Dionysius at all, but simply proceed from Ruse- 
bius.2. Dr. Donaldson distinctly states the fact that, “there is no 
reference to the Bible in the words of Eusebius : he «lefends the 
rule of the truth”? (τῷ τῆς ἀληθείας παρίσταται κανόνι). 

There is only one other point to mention. Canon Westcott 
refers to the passage in the Epistle of Dionysius, which has al- 
ready been quoted in this work, regarding the reading of Christian 
writings in churches, “To-day,” he writes to Soter, “Wwe have kept 
the Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your Epistle, from the 
reading of which we shall ever derive admonition, as we do from 
the former one written to us by Clement.’* It is evident that 
there was no idea, in selecting the works to be read at the weekly 
assembly cf Christians, of any Canon of a New Testament. We 
here learn that the Epistles of Clement and of Soter were habitu- 
ally read, and while we hear of this, and of similar readings of 
Justin’s “Memoirs of the Apostles,”* of the Pastor of Hermas’! of 
the Apocalypse of Peter,’ and other apocryphal works, we do not 
at the same time hear of the public reading of our Gospels. 





1 On the Canon, p. 166 f. 2H. E,, iv. 23. 


3 Hist. Chr. Lit. and soe iii, p. 217 f. 
4 Huseb., H. E., iv. 5 Justin, Apol., i. 67. 


8 Huseb., Ἡ. E., iii. ry ’ Hieron., » De Vir. U1, 
7 Sozom., H. E., vii. 9, 
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CHAPTER ΙΧ. 


MELITO OF SARDIS—CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS—ATHENAGORAS—THE 
EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS. 


We might here altogether have passed over Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis in Lydia, had it not been for the use of certain fragments 
of his writings made by Canon Westcott. Melito, naturally, is not 
cited by Tischendorf at all, but the English Apologist, with greater 
zeal, ve think, than critical discretion, forees him into service ay 
evidence for the Gospels and a New Testament Canon. The date 
of Melito, it is generally agreed, falls after A.D. 176, a phrase in 
his apology presented to Marcus Antoninus preserved in Eusebius ! 
(μετὰ τοῦ παιδός) indicating that Commodus had already been ad- 
mitted to a share of the Government.? 

Canon Westcott affirms that, in a fragment preserved by Euse- 
bius, Melito speaks of the books of the New Testament in a col- 
lected form. He says: “ ‘lhe words of Melito on the other hand 
are siimpie and casual, and yet their meaning can scarcely be mis- 
taken. He writes to Onesimus, a fellow-Christian who had urged 
him ‘to make selections for him from the Law and the Prophets 
concerning the Saviour and the faith generally, and furthermore 
desired to learn the accurate account of the Old (παλαιῶνγ Books ; 
‘having gone therefore to the East, Melito says, ‘and reached the 
spot where [each thing] was preached and done, and having 
learned accurately the Books of the Old Testament, I have sent a 
list of them.’ The mention of ‘the Old Books ’— the Books of 
the Old Testament, naturally implies a definite New Testament, 
a written antitype to the Old; and the form of language implies 
ἃ familiar recognition of its contents.”’ This is truly astonishing ! 
The “form of language” can only refer to the words: “concern- 
ing the Saviour and the faith generall;,” which must have an 
amazing fulness of meaning to convey to Canon Westcott the im- 
plication of a “familiar recognition” of the contents of a sup- 
posed aiready collected New Testament, seeing that a simple 
Christian, not to say a Bishop, might at least knovy of a Saviour 








1H E,, iv. 26, 

2 Basnage, Ann. Polit. Eccles., 177, § 3; Dupin, Biblioth, des Auteurs Eccl., i. 
Ρ 63; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 147 ; Tillemont, Mém. Hist. Eccl., 
1, p. 707, note 1 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 193, note 2; Woeg, De Melitone, 2 5; 


αἱ, Donaldson, His’. Ohr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 229. 
δ 0n the Canon, p. 193. 
32 
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and the faith generally from the oral preaching of the Gospel 
from a single Epistle of Paul, or from any of the πολλοί of Luke. 
This reasoning forms a worthy pendant to his argument that be- 
cause Melito speaks of the books of the Old Testament he implies 
the existence of a definite collected New Testament. Such an 
assertion is calculated to mislead a large class of readers. 

The fragment of Melito is as follows: “ Melito to his brother 
Onesimus, greeting. As thou hast frequently desired in thy zeal 
for the word (λόγον) to have extracts made for thee, both from the 
law and the prophets concerning the Saviour and our whole faith : 
nay, more, hast wished to learn the exact statement of the old 
books (παλαιῶν βιβλίων), how many they are and what is their 
order, I have earnestly endeavoured to accomplish this, knowing 
thy zeal concerning the faith, and thy desire to be informed con- 
cerning the word (λόγον), and especially that thou preferrest 
these matters to all others from love towards God arriving to gain 
eternal salvation. Having, therefore, gone τι Kast, and 
reached the place where this was preached anu cone, and having 
accurately ascertained the books of the Old Testament (τὰ τῆς 
παλαιᾶς διαθήκης βιβλία), 1 have, subjoined, sent a list of them unto 
thee, of which these are the names ’—then follows a list of the 
books of the Old Testament, omitting, however, Esther. He then 
concludes with the words: “ Of these 1 have made the extracts 
dividing them into six books.” ? 

Canon Westcott’s assertion that the expression “Old Books,” 
“ Books of the Old Testament,” involves here by antithesis a de- 
finite written New Testament, requires us to say a few words as 
to the name of “Testament ” as applied to both divisions of the 
Bible. It is of course well known that this word came into 
use originally from the translation of the Hebrew word “covenent” 


(1°92), or compact made between God and the Israelite © +e 
Septuagint version, by the Greek word Διαθήκη, which}. val 


sense also means a will or Testament,‘ and that wordis. 
throughout the New Testament.? The Vulgate translation, ..: 





1 It must be said, however, that Canon Westcott merely foilows and exagger- 
ates Lardner here, who says: ‘' From this passage I wouid conclude that there 
was then also a volume or collection of books called the New Testament, contain- 
ing the writings of Apostles and Apostolic men, but we cannot from hence infer 
the names or the exact number of those books.” Credibility, &¢., Works, ii. 

. 148. 
- 2 Husebius, H. E., iv. 26. 

3 Cf. Exod, xxiv. 7. : 

4 The legal sense of 67a@07x7 as a Will or Testament is distinc. intended in 
Heb. ix. 16. ‘‘ For where a Testament (61067,%7) is, there must a! ὦ of necessity 
be the death of the testator” (διαθεμένου). The same word .) «. 2107) 18 em- 
ployed throughout the whole passage. Heb. ix. 15—20, " 

5 2 Cor. iii. 14; Heb. viii. 6—13, xii. 24; Rom. ix. 4, xi, 26—28 ; Gal. iii, 14-- 
17; Ephes, ii, 12, &e., &e. . 
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stead of retaining the original Hebrew signification, translated 


the word in the Gospels and Kpistles “ Tesiamentum,” and ἡ 
παλαιὰ δια  ἤκη became “ Vetus Testamentwm,” instead of “ Vetus 
Fedus,” and whenever the word occurs in the English version it 
is almost invariably rendered “'‘T'estament ” instead of covenant. 
The expression “ Book of the Covenant,” or “Testament,” βίβλος 
τῆς διαθήκης, frequently occurs in the LXX version of the Old 
Testament and its Apocrypha, and in Jeremiah xxxi, 31-34, 2 
the prophet speaks of making a “ new covenant” (καινὴ διαθήκη) 
with the house of Israel, which is indeed quoted in Hebrews viii. 
8, It is the doctrinal idea of the new covenant, through Christ, 
confirming the former one made to the Israelites, which has led 
to the distinction οὐ the Old and New Testaments. Generally the 
Old Testament was, in the first ages of Christianity, indicated b 

the simple expressions “The Books” (τὰ βιβλία), “ Holy Serip- 
tures” (ἱερὰ γράμματα, or γραφαί ἁγίαι), or “The Scriptures” (αἱ 
γραφαί)» but the preparation for the distinction of “Old Testa- 
ment” began very early in the development of the doctrinal idea 
of the New Testament of Christ, before there was any part of 
the New Testament books written at all. The expression “ New 
Testament,” derived thus antithetically from the “ Old Testa- 
ment,” oceurs constantly throughout the second part of the Bible. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews viii. 6-13, the Mosaic dispensation 
is contrasted with the Christian, and Jesus is called the Mediator 
of a better Testament (διαθήκη). The first Testament not being 
faultless, is replaced by the second, and the writer quotes the 
passage from Jeremiah to which we have referred regarding a 
New Testament, winding up his argument with the words, v. 13: 
“Tn that he saith a new (Testament) he hath made the first old.” 
Again, in our first Gospel, during the Last Supper, Jesus is repre- 
sented as saying: “This is my blo:.! of the New Testament” 
(τῆς καινῆς διαθήκης) 17 and in Luke he says: “This cup is the New 
Testament (ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη) in my blood.’> There is, therefore, a 
very distinct reference made to the two Testaments as “ New ” 
and “ Old,” and in speaking of the books of the Law and the Pro- 
phets as the “Old Books” and “ Books of the Old Testament,” 
after the general acceptance of the Gospe! of Jesus as the New 
Testament or Covenant, there was no antithetical implication 
whatever of a written New Testament, but a mere reference to 
the doctrinal idea. We might multiply illustrations showing 


οἱ Ch Exod. xxiv, 7; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30; 2 Kings xxiii, 2; 1 Maccab, i. 57; 
Sirach, xxiv, 23, &c., &e. 

2 In the Septuagint version, xxxviii, 31—34. 
32 Tim, iii, 15, + Rom, i. 2, 

ὁ Cf. ix, 15, xii, 24, 7 Matt. xxvi, 28, 





5 Matt. xxii, 29, 
8 Luke xxii. 20, 
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how ever-present to the mind of the early Church was the con- 
trast of the Mosaic and Christian Covenants as Old and New. 
Two more we may venture to point out. In Romans ix. 4, and 
Gal. iv. 24, the two Testaments or Covenants (ai δύο διαθῆκαι), 
eee by Sinai and the heavenly Jerusalem, are discussed, and 
the superiority of the latter asserted. There is, however, a passage, 
still more clear and decisive. Paul says in 2 Corinthians iii. 6: 
“Who also (God) made us sufficient to be ministers of the New 
Testament (καινῆς διαθήκης) not of the ietter, but of the spirit” 
(οὐ γράμματος ἀλλὰ πνεύματος, Why does not Canon Westcott 
boldly claim this as evidence of a definite written New Testa- 
ment, when not only is there reference to the name, but a distinc- 
tion drawn between the letter and the spirit of it, from which 
“n apologist might make a telling argument? But proceeding t:, 

ontrast the glory of the New with the Old dispensation, the 
Apostle, in reference to the veil with which Moses covered his 
face, says: “But their understandings were hardened ; for until 
this very day remaineth the same veil in the reading of the Old 
Testament” (ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναγνώςει τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης) ;1 and as if to make 
the matter still clearer he repeats in the next verse: “But even 
unto this day when Moses is read, the veil lieth upon their heart.” 
Now here the actual reading of the Old Testament (παλαιᾶς διαθήκης) 
is distinctly mentioned, and the expression, quite as aptly as that 
of Melito, “implies a definite New Testament, a written anti‘~pe 
to the Old,” but even Canon Westcott would not dare to suggest 
that when the second Epistle to the Corinthians was composed, 
there was a “definite written New Testament” in existence. 
This conclusively shows that the whole argument from Melito’s 
mention of the books of the Old Testament is absolutely 
groundless. 

On the contrary, Canon Westcott should know very well that 
the first general designation for the New Testament collection 
was “The Gospel” (εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελικόν, ebayyeAucd) and “ The 
Apostle μ (ἀπόστολος, ἀποστολικόν, ἀποστολικά), for the two portions 
of the collection, in contrast with the divisions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Law and the Prophets (ὁ νόμος, of προφῆται), and the 
name New Testament occurs for the very first time in the third 
century, when Tertullian called the collection of Christian Serip- 





1 Verse 14, 

2 Of. /reneus, Adv, Her., i. 3, § 6; Clemens Al., Strom., v. 5, § 31; Tertul- 
lian, De Prescr., 36; Adv. Marc., iv. 2, Apolog., 18; Origen, Hom. xix, in Jerem. 
T. iii. p. 364. The Canon of Muratori says that the Pastor of Hermas can neither 
be classed ‘‘inter Prophetas neque inter Apostolos.” In a translation of the 
Clavia, a spurious work attributed to Melito himself—and Dr. Westvott admits it 
to be spurious (p. 198, note 1)—the pele are referred to simply by the formula 
‘in evangelio,” and the Epistles generally ‘‘ in apostolo.” 
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tures Novum Instrwmentum and Novum Testamentum. The 
term ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη is not, so far as we are aware, applied in the 
Greek to the “New Testament” coilection in any earlier work 
than Origen’s De Principiis, iv. 1. It was only in the second 
half of the third century that the double designation τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος was generally abandoned? 

As ἢ, the evidence for a New Testament Canon, which Dr. 
Westcott supposes he gains by his unfounded inference from 
Melito’s expression, we may judge of its value from the fact that 
he himself, like Lardner, admits: “ But there is little evidence in 
the fragment of Melito to show what writings he would have in- 
cluded in the new coliection.” ὃ Little evidence? There is none 
at all. 

There is, however, one singular and instructive point in this 
fragment to which Canon Westcott does not in any way refer, but 
which well merits attention as illustrating the state of religious 
knowledge at that time, and, by analogy, giving a glimpse of the 
difficulties which beset early Christian literature. We are told 
by Melito that Onesimus had frequently urged him to give him 
exact information as to the number and order of the books of the 
Old Testament, and to have extracts made for him from them 
concerning the Saviour and the faith. Now it is apparent that 
Melito, though a Bishop, was not able to give the desired infor- 
mation regarding the number and order of the books of the Old 
Testament himself, but that he had to make a journey to collect 
it. If this was the extent of knowledge possessed by the Bishop 
of Sardis of what was to the Fathers the only Holy Scripture, 
how ignorant his flock must have been, and how untfitted, both, 
to form any critical judgment as to the connection of Christianity 
with the Mosaic dispensation. The formation of a Christian 
Canon at a period when such ignorance was not only possible but 
generally prevailed, and when the zeal of believers led to the com- 
position of such a mass of pseudonymic and other literature, in 
which every consideration of correctness and truth was subor- 
dinated to a childish desire for edification, must have been slow 
indeed and uncertain; and in such an age fortuitous cireum- 
stances must have mainly led to the canonization or actual loss 
of many a work. So far from affording any evidence of the ex- 








1 Adv, Prax., 15, 20; Adv. Mare., iv. 1. He says in the latter place ‘instru- 
menti,” referring to Old and New Testaments, “ vel, quod magis usui est dicere, 
testamenti.” 

3 Bertholdt, Ein), A. ἃ. N. Test., i. p. 22; Credner, Gesch. N. T., p. 28 ff; 
Eichhorn, Binl. N. T., iv. p. 25 ff., p. 38 ff.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 4 
δι Reithmoy;, Einl. N. B., 1852, p. 22 ff.; Scholz, Einl. H. 8. des A. u. Ν, T., 
1845, i, p. 264; De Wette, Lehrb. ἘΠ]. A. T., 1852, p. 8 ff. 

3 On the Canon, p. 194. 
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istence of a New Testament Canon, the fragment of Melito only 
shows the ignorance of the Bishop of Sardis as to the Canon even 
of the Old Testament. 

We have not yet finished with Melito in connection with 
Canon Westcott, however, and it is necessary to follow him fur- 
ther in order fully to appreciate the nature of the evidence for 
the New Testament Canon, which, in default of better, he js 
obliged to offer. Eusebius gives what he evidently considers a 
complete list of the works of Melito, and in addition to the frag- 
ment already quoted, he extracts a brief passage from Melito’s 
work on the Passion, and some much longer quotations from his 
Apology, to which we have in passing referred.!| With these ex- 
ceptions, none of Melito’s writings are now extant. Dr. Cureton, 
however, has published a Syriac version, with translation, of a 
so-called “ Oration of Meliton, the Philosopher, who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Cesar,” together with five other fragments 
attributed to Melito.2. Wi+h regard to this Syriac Oration Canon 
Westcott says: “Though if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis ;”? and he proceeds to treat it as authentic. In the first 
place, we have so little of Melito’s genuine compositions extant, 
that it is hazardous indeed to draw any positive deduction from 
the “chavacter of the writing.’ Cureton, Bunsen, and others 
maintain that this Apology is not a fragment, and it cannot be 
the work mentioned by Eusebius, for it does not contain the 
quotations from the authentic Orations which he has preserved, 
and which are considerable. It is, however, clear from the sub- 
stance of the composition that it cannot have been spoken before 
the Emperor,! and moreover, it has in no way the character of an 
“Apology,” for there is not a single word in it about either Chris- 
tianity or Christians. There is every reason to believe that it 18 
not a genuine work of Melito.2 There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that he wrote two Apologies, nor is this ascribed to 
him upon any other ground than the inscription of an unknown 
Syriac writer. This, however, is not the only spurious work at- 
tributed to Melito. Of this work Canon Westcott says: “ Like 
other Apologies, this oration contains only indirect references to 
the Christian Scriptures. The allusions in it to the Gospels are 








1 Huseb., H. E., iv. 26. er 

2 Spicilegium Syriacum, 1855, pp. 41—56; Pitra, Spicil. Solesm., 1855, ii, Pro- 
leg. xxxviii. ff. 

3 On the Canon, p. 194. 

4 Donaldson, Hist. Chr, Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 284 f. ; 

5 Donaldson, ib., iii. p. 234; Freppel, Les Apologistes, 2 ser. p, 374 f.; David 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 478. 
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extremely rare, and except so far as they show the influence of 
St. John’s writings, of no special interest.”! It would have been 
more correct to have said that there are no allusions in it to the 
Gospels at all. 

Canon Westcott is somewhat enthusiastic in speaking of Melito 
and his literary activity as evinced in the titles of his works 
recorded by Eusebius, and he quotes with great zest a fragment, 
said to be from a treatise “On Faith,” amongst these Syriac 
remains, and which he considers to be “ a very striking expansion 
of the early historic creed of the Church.”? As usual, we shall give 
the entire fragment: “We have made collections from the Law 
and the Prophets relative to those things which have been declared 
respecting our Lord Jesus Christ, that we may prove to your love 
that he is perfect Reason, the Word of God: who was begotten 
before the light; who was Creator together with the Father ; 
who was the Fashioner of man; who was all in all; who among 
the Patriarchs was Patriarch; who in the Law was the Law; 
among the Priests chief Priest ; among Kings Governor; among 
the Prophets the Pronhet; among the Angels Archangel; in the 
voice the Word; among Spirits Spirit; in the Father the Son ; in 
God God the King for ever and ever. For this was he who was Pilot 
to Noah ; who conducted Abraham ; who was bound with Isaac ; 
who was in exile with Jacob; who was sold with Joseph ; who 
was captain with Moses ; who was the Divider of the inheritance 
with Jesus the son of Nun; who in David and the Prophets fore- 
toll his own sufferings ; who was incarnate in the Virgin; who 
was born at Bethlehem ; who was wrapped in swaddling clothes 
in the manger ; who was seen of shepherds ; who was glorified of 
angels ; who was worshipped by the Magi; who was pointed out 
by John ; who assembled the Apostles ; who preached the king- 
dom; who healed the maimed ; who gave light to the blind ; who 
raised the dead; who appeared in the Temple ; who was not be- 
lieved by the people ; who was betrayed by Judas; who was laid 
hold of by the Priests ; who was condemned by Pilate; who was 
pierced in the flesh; who was hanged upon the tree; who was 
buried in the earth; who rose from the dead ; who appeared to the 
Apostles ; who ascended to heaven ; who sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father; who is the Rest of those who are departed ; the 
Recoverer of those who are lost ; the Light of those who are in 
darkness ; the Deliverer of those who are captives ; the Finder of 
those who have gone astray; the Refuge of the afflicted; the 
Bridegroom of the Church; the Charioteer of the Cherubim ; 
the Captain of the Angels ; God who is of God; the Son 











1 On the Canon, p. 194. 2 On the Canon, p. 196. 
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who is of the Father; Jesus Christ, the King for ever and ever 
Amen.,”? 
Canon Westcott commences his commentary upon this passage 
with the remark: “ No writer could state the fundamental truths 
of Christianity more unhesitatingly, or quote the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments with more perfect confidence,”? We 
need not do more than remark that there is not a single quota- 
tion in the fragment, and that there is not a single one of the 
references to Guspel history or to ecclesiastical dogmas which 
might not have been derived from the Epistles of Paul, from any 
of the forms of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Prote- 
vangelium of James, or from many another apocryphal Gospel, or 
the oral teaching of the Church. It is singular, however, that the 
only hint which Canon Westcott gives of the more than doubtful 
authenticity of this fragment consists of the introductory remark, 
after alluding to the titles of his genuine and supposititious writ- 
ings : “ Of these multifarious writings very few fragments remain 
in the original Greek, but the general tone of them is so decided 
in its theological character as to go far to establish the genuine- 
ness of those which are preserved in the Syriac translation.” 
Now, the fragment “ On Faith” which has just been quote is 
one of the five Syriac pieces of Dr. Cureton to which we have 
referred, and which even Apologists agree “cannot be regarded as 
genuine.”* It is well known that there were many writers in the 
early Church bearing the names of Melito and Miletius or Mele- 
tius,, which were frequently confounded. Of these five Syriac 
fragments one bears the superscription: “ Of Meliton, Bishop of 
the city of Attica,” and another, “ Of the holy Meliton, Bishop of 
Utica,” and Cureton himself evidently leant to the opinion that 
they are not by our Melito, but by a Meletius or Melitius, Bishop 
of Sebastopolis in Pontus.® The third fragment is said to be taken 
from a discourse “On the Cross,” which is unknown to Eusebius, 
and from its doctrinal peculiarities was probably written after his 
time.’ Another fragment purports to be from a work on the “Soul 
and Body ;’ and the last one from the treatise “On Faith,” which 
we are discussing. ‘The last two works are mentioned by Euse- 
bius, but these fragments, besides coming in such suspicious com- 
pany, must for every reason be pronounced spurious.® They have 





1 Cureton, Spicil. Syriacum, p. 53 f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 196 f.; Ρήγα, 
Spicil. Solesm., ii, Proleg. lix. f. 
2 On the Canon, p. 197. 3 On the Canon, p. 196. 
4 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 236. ὡς 
5 Woog, Dissert., i. § 2; cf. Donaldson, ἰδ., iii. p. 234, 236; Cureton, Spicil. 
Syriac., p. 96 f. 
6 Spicil. Syriac., p. 96 f. 
7 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 237. 
8 Jb., iii. p. 227. 
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in fact no attestation whatever except that of the Syriac trans- 
jator, who is unknown, and which therefore is worthless, and, on 
the other hand, the whole style and thought of the fragments are 
unlike anything else of Melito’s time, and clearly indicate a later 
stage of theological development.! Moreover, in the Mechitarist 
Library at Venice there is a shorter version of the same passage in a 
Syriac MS,, and an Armenian version of the extract is given above, 
in both of which the passage is distinctly ascribed to Irenzeus.? Be- 
sides the Oration and the five Syriac fragments, we have other 
two works extant falsely attributed to Melito, one, “ De Transitu 
Virginis Marie,” describing the miraculous presence of the Apostles 
at the death of Mary;* and the other, “ De Actibus Joannis Apos- 
011, relates the history of miracles performed by the Apostle 
John. Both are universally admitted to be spurious,‘ as are a 
few other fragments also bearing his name. Melito did not escape 
from the falsification to which many of his more distinguished 
predecessors and contemporaries were victims, through the liter- 
ary activity and unscrupulous religious zeal of the first three or 
four centuries of our era. 


2. 


Very little is known regarding Claudius Apollinaris, to whom 
we must now for a moment turn. Eusebius informs us that he 
was Bishop of Hierapolis,®> and in this he is supported by the 
fragment of a letter of Serapion Bishop of Antioch preserved to 
us by him, which refers to Apollinaris as the “ most blessed.” ὃ 
Tischendorf, without any precise date, sets him down as contem- 
porary with Tatian and Theophilus (whom he calculates to have 
written his work addressed to Autolycus about A.D. 180—181). 7 
Eusebius’ mentions that, like his somewhat earlier contemporary 
Melito of Sardis, Apollinaris presented an “ Apology” to the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, and he gives us further materials for 
adate® by stating that Claudius Apollinaris, probably in his 
Apology, refers to the miracle of the “ Thundering Legion,” which 








1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr, Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 236. 

2 They are given by Pitra, Spicil. Solesm., i, p. 3 ff. 
3 Itis worthy of remark that the Virgin is introduced into all these fragments 
in amanner quite foreign to the period at which Melito lived. 

4 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctt., iii. p. 238; Woog, Dissert., ii. § 25 ; 
Pitra, Spicil. Solesm., ii. Proleg. xxxi. ἢ 

oH. E,, iv. 21, 26, 6 Jb., v. 19. 

7 Wann wurden, πὶ, 8. w., p. 16, anm. 1, 

8H. E., iv. 26, 27; cf. Hieron., De. Vir. Π]., 26. 

9 Eusebius himself sets him down in his Chron ele as flourishing in the eleventh. 
year of Marcus, or A.D. 171, a year later than he dates Melito. 
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is said to have oceurred during the war of Marcus Antoninus 
against the Marcomanni in A.D. 174.: The date of his writings 
may, therefore, with moderation be fixed between A.D. 177-1802 

Kusebius and others mention many works composed by him,’ 
none of which, however, are extant ; and we have only to deal 
with two brief fragments in connection with the Paschal contro- 
versy, which are ascribed to ApOllinaris in the Paschal Chroni- 
cle of Alexandria, This controversy, as to the day upon which 
the Christian Passover should be celebrated, broke out about 4.p. 
170, and long continued to divide the Church.‘ In the preface to 
the Paschal Chronicle, a work of the seventh century, the un- 
known chronicler says: “Now even Apollinaris, the most holy 
Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia, who lived near apostolic times, 
taught the like things in his work on the Passover, saying thus: 
‘There are some, however, who through ignorance raise conten- 
tions regarding these matters in a way which should be pardoned, 
for ignorance does not admit of accusation, but requires instrue- 
tion. And they say that the Lord, together with his disciples, 
ate the lamb (τὸ πρόβατον) on the 14th Nisan, but himself suffered 
on the great day of unleavened bread. And _ they state 
(διηγοῦνται) that Matthew says precisely what they have under- 
stood ; hence their understanding of it is at variance with the law, 
and according to them the Gospels seem to contradict each 
other.” ® The last sentence is interpreted as pointing out that 





1 Husebius, H. E., v. 5; Mosheim, Inst. Hist. Eccies., Book i. cent. ii, parti. 
ch. i. § 9. Apollinaris states that in consequence of this miracle, the Emperor 
had bestowed upon the Legion the name of the ‘‘ Thundering Legion.” We can- 
not here discuss this subject, but the whole story illustrates the rapidity with 
which a fiction is magnified into truth by religious zeal, and 1s surrounded by 
false circumstantial evidence. Cf. Tertullian, Apol. 5, ad Scapulam, 4; Dion 
Cassius, 110. 55 ; Scaliger, Animady. in Euseb., p. 223 f. ; cf. Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr.. iii. p. 241 f. τὶ 

2 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv, p. 356; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1. 
p. 240; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii, p. 294 ; Newman, Essays on Mira- 
cles, 1870, p. 241; Scholten, Das Evang. n. Johann., 1867, p. 14 ff.; Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 106; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 164, p. 31 f. ; 

3 Husebius, H. E., iv. 27; cf. 26, v. 19; Hieron., Epist. ad Magnum Ep., 83; 
Theodoret, Hr. Fab., ii. 21, iii. 2; Photius, Biblioth. Cod., 14. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 250 ff.; Die Evangelien, p. 344 ff. ; Baur, 
K. G. drei erst. Jahrh., p, 156 ff. ; Unters. kan. Evv., p. 340 f., p. 356 f.; Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 31 f. 


5 Καὶ ᾿ἀπολινάριος δὲ οἱ ὁδιώτατος ἐπίσκοπος Ἱεραπόλεως τῆς ‘Aoias, ᾿ 


οἱ ἐγγὺς τῶν ἀποστολικῶν χρόνων yeyovas, ἐν τῷ περὶ του Παύχα 
λόγῳ τὰ παραπλησία ἐδίδαξε, λέγων οὕτως' Εἰσὶ τοίνυν ot, or 
ἄγνοιαν φιλονεικοῦσι περὶ τούτων. συγγνωστὸν TPAy Ka MEMOVIOTES 
ἄγνοια yap ov κατηγορίαν ἀναδέχεται, ἀλλὰ διδαχηϑ προδδεῖται. 
καὶ λέγουσιν ὅτι τῇ τδ' το πρόβατον mera τῶν μαθητῶν ἐφαγεν 
οἱ Κύριος: τῇ δὲ μεγαάλῃ ἡμέρᾳ τῶν ἀζύμων αἰτὸς ἔπαθεν. "καὶ 
διηγοῦνται Ματθαῖον οὕτω λέγειν ὡς νενοῤπασιν" ὅθεν ἀσιμφωγνοξςτὲ 
νόμῳ ἡ νόησις αὐτῶν" καὶ στασιάζειν δοκεῖ κατ᾽ αὐτους τὰ auay yin 
Preefat. Chron, Pasch. sive Alex. ed, Ducange, p. 6; Routh, Reliq. Sacr., 1. p. 160, 
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the first synoptic Gospel is supposed to be at variance with our 
fourth Gospel. This fragment is claimed by Tischendorf! and 
others as evidence of the general acceptance at that time both of 
the Synopties and the fourth Gospel. Canon Westcott, with 
obvious exaggeration, says: “The Gospels are evidently quoted 
as books certainly known and recognized; their authority is 
placed on the same footing as the Old Testament.”* The Gospels 
are referred to merely for the settlement of the historical fact as 
ty the day on which the last Passover had been eaten, a narrative 
of which they contained. 

There are, however, very grave reasons for doubting the au- 
thenticity of the two fragments ascribed to Apollinaris, and we 
must mention that these doubts are much las those of German 
critics, who, on the whole, either do not raise the question at all, 
or hastily dispose of it, than doubts entertained by the most 
orthodox Apologists, who see little ground for accepting them as 
genuine.’ Kusebius, who gives a catalogue of the works of Apol- 
linaris which had reached him,! was evidently not acquainted 
with any writing of Apollinaris on the Passover. It is argued, 
however, that “there is not any sufficient ground for doubting 
the genuineness of these fragments ‘On Easter, in the fact that 
Eusebius mentions no such book by Apollinaris.”® It is quite 
true that Eusebius does not pretend to give a complete list of 
these works, but merely says that there are many preserved by 
many, and that he mentions those with which he had met.® At 
the same time, entering with great interest, as he does, into the 
Paschal Controversy, and acquainted with the principal writings 
on the subject,’ it would indeed have been strange hau he not 
met with the work itself, or at least with some notice of it in the 
works of others. That he knew nothing οἵ it, however, either 
directly or indirectly, is clear, for he states that “ the Churches of 
all Asia” S kept the 14th Nisan, and Apollinaris as an eminent 
exception must have held a prominent position, and must have 
been quoted in most controversial works on the subject, had he 





We need not quote the second fragment here, as it has nothing to do with our 
Synoptics ; but, indeed, neither of the passages being by Apollinaris, it is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the other at all. 

1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 18. 2 On the Canon, p. 199. 

3 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 247 f.; Lardner, Credibility, &c., 
Works, ii, p. 296 ; T'illemont, Mém. Hist. Eccles., ii. p. iii, p. 91; Routh, Reliq. 
Sacree,, i, p. 167 f, 

4H. E,, iv. 27, 

ὅ Westcott, On the Canon, p. 198, note 3 ; cf. Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 340 f. 
This is the only remark which Dr. Westcott makes as to any doubt of the 
authenticity of these fragments. Tischendorf does not mention a doubt at all. 

_ 6 Tot δὲ Anodivaptov πολλῶν παρὰ πολλοῖς Cwlousveaav, ta εἰς 
ἡμᾶς ἐλθόντα ἐστὶ rade κιτ.λ. Η. E., iv. 27. 
7 Eusebius, H, B., v. 23, 24, 8 Ib., ν. 23. 


























































































508 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


really written anything on the subject or taken any part in the 
discussion. Eusebius was acquainted with the work of Melito on 
the Passover, and quotes it,! which must have referred to his eon. 
temporary and antagonist,? Apollinaris,, had he written such ἃ 
work as this fragment denotes. Not only, however, does [yse- 
bius know nothing of his having composed such a work, but 
neither do Theodoret,? Jerome,‘ Photius, nor other writers who 
enumerate other of his works, nor is he mentioned in any way by 
Clement of Alexandria, Irenzeus, nor by any of those who took 
part in the great controversy.® 

It is stated that all the Churches of Asia, including some of the 
most distinguished members of the Church, such as Polycarp, and 
his own contemporary Melito, celebrated the Christian festival on 
the 14th Nisan, the practice almost universal, therefore, in the 
country in which Claudius Apollinaris is supposed to write this 
fragment.’ How it is possible, therefore, that this isolated convert 
to the views of Victor and the Roman Church, could write of 90 
vast and distinguished a majority as “some who through ignor- 
ance raised contentior ” on the point, when not only all the 
Asiatic Churches at tl “me were agreed to keep the fourteenth 
of Nisan, and in doin, aised no new contention at all, but as 
Polycrates represented, followed the tradition handed down to 
them from their Fathers, and authorized by the practice of the 
Apostle John himself ?8 It is impossible that the “ most holy 
Bishop of Hierapolis” could thus have written of the Bishops 
and Churches of Asia. There is literally no evidence whatever 
that Apollinaris sided in this discussion with the Roman purty, 
and had he done so it is scarcely possible that so eminent an 
exception to the practice of the Asiatic Churches could have been 
passed over in total silence both by the advocates of the 14th 
Nisan and by those who opposed it.® 

Whilst none of his contemporaries nor writers about his own 
time seem to have known that Apollinaris wrote any work from 
which these fragments can have been taken, or that he ever took 
any part in the Paschal controversy at all, the only ground we 
have for attributing them to him is the Preface to the Paschal 
Chronicle of Alexandria, written by an unknown author of the 





1 Husebius, H. E., iv. 26. 

2 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 256. 

3 Heeret. Fab., ii. 21, iii, 2. ἢ ᾿ 

4 Epist. ad Magnum Ep., p. 83. 5 Biblioth. Cod., 14. 

6 Cf. Husebius, H. E., v. 23, 24; ef. iv. 26; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., iii. p. 247 ff. 

7 Kusebius, H. E., v. 23, 24; Hilgenfeid, Der Paschastreit, p. 274 ff. Q 

8 Eusebius, H. E., v. 24; cf. Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastreit, p. 256 ; Baur, K. 
ἃ. drei ersten Jahrb., p. 157. 
9 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit, and Doctr,, iii. p. 247 ἢ. 
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~yenth century, some five hundred years after the time of Apol- 
linaris, whose testimony has rightly been described as “ worth 
almost nothing.” Most certainly many eee preserved by this 
quthor are inauthentic, and generally allowed to be so.?_ The two 
fragments have by many been conjecturally ascribed to Pierius of 
Alexandria a writer of the third ce .tury, who composed a work 
on Easter, but there is no evidence on the point. On the other 
hand there is such exceedingly slight reason for attributing these 
fragments to Claudius Apollinaris, and so many strong grounds 
for believing that he cannot have written them, that they have 
no waterial value as evidence for the antiquity of the Gospels. 




























































We know little or nothing of Athenagoras. He is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius, and our only information regarding him is 
derived from ὁ fragment of Philip Sidetes, a writer of the fifth 
century, firs' published by Dodwell4 Philip states that he was 
the first leader of the school of Alexandria during the time of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, to the latter of whom he addressed his 
Apology, and he further says that Clement of Alexandria was his 
disciple, and that Panteenus was the disciple of Clement. Part of 
this statement we know to be erroneous, and the Christian History 
of Philip, from which the fragment is taken, is very slightly 
spoken of both by Socrates and Photius.’ No reliance can be 
placed upon this information.’ 

The only works ascribed to Athenagoras are an Apology— 
called an Embassy, zpeoBeca—bearing the inscription: “The Em- 
bassy of Athenagoras the Athenian, a philosopher and a Christian, 
concerning Christians, to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus, Armeniaci Sarmatici and, 
above all, philosophers ;” and further, a Treatise: “On the Resur- 
rection of the Dead.” A quotation from the Apology by Methodius 
in his work on the Resurrection of the Body, is preserved by 




















' Donaldson, ib., iii. p. 247 ; Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 296. 

?Dr. Donaldson rightly calls a fragment in the Chronicle ascribed to Melito, 
“unquestionably spurious.” Hist, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 231. 

ὃ Tillemont, Mém, Hist. Eccles., ii. part iii, p. 91; Lardner, Credibility, &c., 
Ms att ii. P a Donaldson, Hist. Chr, Lit, and Doctr., iii. p. 248 f.; Routh, Reliq. 

e, 1, Ὁ, 167 ἢ, 

coin ad Diss, Iren., p. 488. The extract from Philip’s History is made by 
41 unknown author. 

5H, E., vii. 27. 6 Bibl. Cod., xxxv. p. 21. 

" Basnage, Ann. Polit. Eccl., 176, § 6 ; Lardner, Works, ii. Ρ. 180; Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit, and Doctr., iii. p. 108 f. 






















































510 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Epiphanius! and Photius,’ and this, the mention by Philip Sidetes 
and the inscription by an unknown hand, just quoted, are all the 
evidence we possess regarding the Apology. We have no evidence 
au all regarding the treatise on the Resurrection, beyond the 
inscription. The authenticity of neither, therefore, stands on very 
sure grounds.® The address of the Apology and internal evidence 
furnished by it, into which we need not go, show that it could not 
have been written before A.D. 176—177, the date assigned to it by 
most critics,‘ although there are many reasons for dating it some 
years later. 

In the six lines which Tischendorf devotes to Athensgoras, he 
says that the Apology contains “ several quotations fror. Matthew 
and Luke,” without, however, indicating them. In the very few 
sentences which Canon Westcott vouchsafes to him, he savs: 
“ Athenagoras quotes the words of our Lord as they stand in St. Mat- 
thew four times, and appears to allude to passages in St. Mark and 
St. John, but he nowhere mentions the name of an Evangelist.” ὁ 
Here the third Synoptic is not mentioned. In another place he 
says: “Athenagoras at Athens, and Theophilus at Antioch, make 
use of the saine books generally, and treat them with the same 
respect ;’ and in a note: “Athenagoras quotes the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John.”? Here it will be observed that also the 
Gospel of Mark is quietly dropped out of sight, but still the posi- 
tive manner in which it is asserted that Athenagoras quotes from 
“the Gospel of St. Matthew,” without further expianation is caleu- 
lated to mislead. We shall refer to each of the supposed quotations, 

Athenagoras not only does not mention any Gospel, but singu- 
iarly enough he never once introduces the name of “Christ” into 
the works ascribed to him, and all the “words of the Lord” ‘- 
ferred to are introduced simply by the indefinite “he says,’ φηοί, 
and without any indication whatever of a written source’ The 
only exception to this is an occasion on which he puts into the 
mouth of “the Logos” a saying which is not found in any of 
Gospels. The first passage to which Canon Westcott alludes is 
the following, which we contrast with the supposed parallel in the 


Gospel :— 





1 Her., lxiv. 2]. 2 Bibl. Cod., ecxxxiv. p. 908. 

3 Donaldson, Hist. Chr, Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 114 ἢ, 

4 Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., xxxii.; Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. , 176, § 6; 
Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 53; Fabricius (A.D. 177—180), Bibl. Greec., vi. p. 86; Don- 
aldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 111 £.; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 
473; Lardner (Α Ὁ. 177—178), Works, i. p. 181; Mosheim, Miss. de vera etat. 
Apol. Athenag.; Reuss, Gesch. N. Τὶ, 290: Scholten. Die alt. Jeugnisse, p. 109; 
T:llemont, Mém. Hist. Eccles., t. ii, arv. 8, note x.; Zischendorf, Wann wurden, 
τι. 8. w., p. 19; Volkmar, Der Ursprang, p. 34; DeWette (+ 180), Einl. N. T, 
1852, p. 25. 5 Wann wurden, τι, 8. w., p. 19. 

6 On the Canon, p. 103 7 Jb., ». 304, and note 2 
8 Donaldsen, H*-t. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 172. 
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ATHENAGORAS, 


| 
For we have learnt not only not | 
to render a blow, nor to go to law 
(δικάζεσθαι) with those who spoil 
and plunder us, but even to those 
who should strike (us) on one side of 
theforehead (xata κόῤῥης προόπη- 
λακίζωσι) to offer for a blow the other 
side of the head also; and to those 
who should take away (a φατροὶν το) 
the coat, to give also (ἐπιδιδόν αἱ) 
the cloke besides. 1 


ATHENAGORAS. | 


What, then, ere those precepts in 
which we are instructed ? 
I say unto you: love your 
enemies, bless them that curse, 


pray for trem that persecute you : 
that ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in the heavens who (0S) 


can be more certain than the fact that there is not a linguistic 
trace in it of acquaintance with our Synoptics. 
The next passage which is referred to is as follows: 
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Mart. v. 39— 40. 


But I say unto you: that ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek (Ge pamider 
ἐπὶ τὴν δεξιάν Gov Grayorva) tun 
to him the other also, And if any 
man be minded to sue thee at the law 
(εριθὴῆν αι) and take away (λα βεὶν) 
thy coat, let him have (ἄφες αὐτῶν) 
thy cloke also,2 


it 1s scarcely possible to imagine a greater difference in lan- 
guage vonveying a similar idea than that which exists between 
Athenagoras and the first Gospel, and the parallel passage in 
Luke is in many respects still more distant. 
words in Matthew has lingered in the ear of the writer, for he 
employs utterly different phraseology throughout, and nothing 


No echo of the 


δ 


Mart. ν. 44--- 4ῦ. 


But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them tht curse you, 4 
do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that 5 persecute you: 
That ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in heaven: for (ὅτι) he 





maketh his sun, &c.3 maketh his sun, &c.® 









’ ° . ‘J , Xo " , ~ » 

ll... οὐ μόνον τὸ αντιπαίΐειν, οὐδὲ μὴν δικαζεσῆαι τοῖς ἀγουδι 
καὶ ἑρπαζουσιν ἡμᾶς, μεμαι ηρότες ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν, κἂν KATA κόῤῥης 
προόσπηλακίζωσι, καὶ τὸ ἕτερον παίειν παρέχειν τῆς κεφαλὴς μέρος" 
τοῖς δὲ, εἰ τὸν χιτῶνα Apaipoivro, ἐπιδιδόναι καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον, κιτ.λ. 
Legatio pro Christianis, § 1. 
5 Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν μὴ αντιόστῆναι τῷ πονηρῶ'" GAN ὅστις δὲ 
ῥαπίσει ἐπὶ τὴν δεξιάν Gov σιαγονα, Orpey + αἰ εῷ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην" 
καὶ τῷ Πέλοντί Got κριθήναι καὶ τὸν χιτῶνα Gov λαβεῖν, αἀφὲες αὐτῷ 
καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον. Matt. v. 39, 40; οἷ, Luke vi. 29. 

ὃ Aéyw ὑμὶν" ᾿Ιγαπᾶτε τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ὑμῶν, εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς nara- 
ρωμένους, προδευχεσῆε υἱπὲρ τῶν διωκόντων υἱμᾶς, ὅπως γένησθε 
υἱοὶ τοῦ Πατρὸς υμῶν τοῦ ἐν τοῖς ου᾽ρανοῖς, ὃς τὸν ἥλιον αὖ - 
του ἀνατέλλει, κιτ.λ. Leg. pro Christ., § 11. 

‘ ‘ihe expressions εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμᾶς, καλῶς ποιεῖτε 
τοὺς μιδοῦντας ὑμας, " Ὁ16858 them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you,” are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., but we do not know any in 
Which the first of these two doubtful phrases is retained, as in Athenagcoras, and 
the ‘do good to them that hate you,” is omitted. 

ὁ The phrase ἐπηρεαζόντων ὑμὰς, ‘*despitefully use you,” is omitted from 
many ancient codices, 

ὁ Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω υἱμῖν, ἀγαπᾶτε rov's ἐχθρουὶς υἱμῶν καὶ mpooer'- 
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The same idea is continued in the next chapter, in which the 
following passage occurs: 


ATHENAGORAS, Marr. v. 46, 


For if ye love (ἀγαπᾶτεν), he says, | For if ye should love (ay anyone) 
(φησῇ) them which love, and lend to | them which love you, what reward 
them which lend to you, what reward | have ye ? 2 
shall ye have 11 


There is no parallel at all in the first Gospe! to the phrase 
“and lend to them that lend to you,” and in Luke vi. 34, the 
passage reads: “and if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to re- 
ceive, what thank have ye?” (καὶ ἐὰν δανίζετε παρ᾽ dv ἐλπίζετε λαβεῖν, 
ποία ὑμιν χάρις ἐστίν ;) It is evident, therefore, that there are decided 
variations here, and that the passage of Athenagoras does not 
agree with either of the Synoptics. We have seen the persistent 
variation in the quotations from the “Sermon on the Mount” 
which occur in Justin,’ and there is no part of the discourses of 
Jesus more certain to have been preserved by living Christian 
tradition, or to have been recorded in every form of Gospel. The 
differences in these passages from our Synoptic present the same 
features as mark the several versions of the same discourse in our 
first and third Gospels, and indicate a distinct source. The same 
remarks also apply to the next passage : 


ATHENAGORAS. Mart. v. 28, 


For whosoever, he says (φησί), But I say unto you, That whoso- 
looketh on a woman to lust after her, | ever booketh on a woman to lust after 
hath committed adultery (μεμοίχυ- | her, hath committed adultery with 
x€V) already in his heart,4 her (ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν) already in 

his heart.5 


9 
The omission of αὐτὴν, “with her,” is not accidental, but is an 
important variation in the sense, which we have already met 
with in the Gospel used by Justin Martyr.’ There is another 
passaze, in the next chapter, the parallel to which follows closely 
on this in the great Sermon as reported in our first Gospel, to 





χεσῆε Umip τῶν διωκόντων υἱμᾶς' ὅπως γένησθε viol του Πατρὸς 
υϑμων tov ἐν ου᾽ρανοῖς, ὅτι τὸν ἥλιον αὐυ᾽του ἀνατέλλει, κιτιλ. 
Matt. ν. 44, 45. ᾿ 

1 Ἐὰν γὰρ ἀγαπᾶτε, φησὶ, τους ἀγαπῶντας, καὶ δανείζετε τοῖς 
δανείζουσιν υἱμῖν, τίνα μισθὸν ἕξετε; Leg. pro. Chr., § 12. 2 

Pres γὰρ ἀγαπήσητ" rov's ἀγαπῶντας υἱμᾶς μισθὸν ἔχετε ; Matt. 
ν. 40. 

3 Justin likewise has dyandre for ἐγαπήσητε in this passage. ὁ ὁὃδ 

4'O γὰρ βλέπων, φησὶ, yvvaina πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐυ᾽ τῆς, ἤδη 
μεμοίχευκεν ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ avrov. Leg. pro Christ., § 32. ; 

δ Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω υἱμῖν ὅτι πᾶς οἱ βλέπων γυναῖκα πρὸς τὸ ἐπι- 
θυμῆδσαι αὐτὴν ἤδη ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν én τῇ napdia av'rov. 
6 Apol. i, 15. 
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ATHENAGORAS, 513 


which Canon Westcott does not refer, but which we must point 


out : 
ATHENAGORAS, | Mart. v. 32. 


| 
For whosvever, he says (φησί), shall But I say unto you, That whoso- 
put away his wife and marry another | ever shall put away his wife, saving 
committeth adultery. ! ' for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery : and whoso- 
| ever shall marry her when divorced 
| committeth adultery.2 


It is evident that the passage in the Apology is quite different 
from that in the “Sermon on the Mount” in the first Synoptic. 
If we compare it with Matt. xix. 9, there still remains the express 
limitation μὴ ἐπὶ πορνέίᾳ, which Athenagoras does not admit, his 
own express doctrine being in accordance with the positive 
declaration in his text. In the immediate context, indeed, he in- 
sists that even to marry another wife after the death of the first 
is cloaked adultery. We find in Luke xvi. 18, the reading of 
Athenagoras,? but with important linguistic variations : 


ATHENAGORAS. Luke xvi. 18. 
‘Os γὰρ ἂν ἀπολύόσῃ τὴν νυναικα) Παὰς οἱ ἀπολύων τὴν γυναῖκα. 
αὐτου, καὶ γαμηόῃ ἄλλην μοιχᾶ- αὐτοῦ καὶ γαμῶν ἑτέραν μοῖ- 
ται. χεύει. 


Athenagoras clearly cannot have derived this from Luke, but the 
sense of the passage in that Gospel, compared with the passage 


in Matthew xix. 9, makes it co:tain that the reading of Athen- 
agoras was derived from combining the language of the 
one and the thought of t: In Mark x. 11, the realing is 
nearer that of Athenagoras «nd r conclus it the 
addition there of ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν “agains' (tor μοιχᾶται, proves that 
his source was not that Gospel. 

We may at once give the last passage which is supposed to be 
a quotation from our Synoptics, and it is that wh med 
to be a reference to Mark. Athenagoras state lost lmmmedi- 
ate context with the above: “for in the bey ning God formed 
one man and one woman.” ὁ This is compared with Mark x. 6: 
“But from the beginning of the creation God 16... them male 


and female ” 





0s γὰρ ἂν ἀπολυσῃ, φησὶ, τὴν γυναῖκα αὖ τοῦ, καὶ γαμὴσῃ 
ἄλλην, μοιχάται. Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 

ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω υἱμῖν ὅτι ὃς Av ἀπολυῃ τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτου 
παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας ποιεῖ αὖ τὴν μοιχευθῆναι, καὶ ὃς ἂν ἀπολ- 
ξλυμένην γὰαμήσῃ, μοιχᾶται. Matt. ν. 395. mas οἱ ἀπολὺυ ὧν is the older 
and better reading, but we give ὃς wv amoAv 6p as favouring the similarity. 


ὃ Lardner, indeed, points to the passage as a quotation from the third Gospel. 
Works, ii. p. 183. 


4 Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 
33 









































































514 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


ATHENAGORAS, Mark x. 6. 
Ὅτι ἐν ἀρχῇ οἱ Θεὸς Eva avdpa} ᾿Απὸ δὲ Apyys κτίσεως ἄρσεν καὶ 
ἔπλασε καὶ μίαν γυναῖκα. ηῆλυ ἐποίησεν αὐτούς οἱ (Θεός. 


Now this passage differs materially in every way from the sec- 
ond Synoptic. The reference to “one man” and “one woman ” 
is used in a totally different sense, and enforces the previous as- 
sertion that a man may only marry one wife. Such an areument 
directly derived from the Old Testament is perfectly natural to 
one who, like Athenagoras, derived all his authority from it alone. 
Tt is simply absurd to claim it as evidence of the use of Mark, 

Now we must repeat that Athenagoras does not name any 
source from which he derives his knowledge of the sayings of 
Jesus. These sayings are all from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and are introduced by the indefinite phrase φησί, and it is remark- 
abie that all differ distinctly from the parallels in our Gospels, 
The whole must be taken together as coming from one source, 
and there is the clearest indication that his source was different 
from our Gospels. Dr. Donaldson states the case with great fair- 
ness: “ Athenagoras makes no allusion to the inspiration of any 
of the New Testament writers. He does not mention one of them 
by name, and one cannot be sure that he quotes from any except 
Paul. All the passages taken from the Gospels are parts of our 
Lord’s discourses, and may have come down to Athenagoras by 
tradition.”1 He might have added that they might also have 
been derived from the Gospel according to the Hebrews or many 
another collection now unhappily lost. 

One circumstance strongly confirming this conclusion is the 
fact already mentioned, that Athenagoras, in the same chapter in 
which one of these quotations occurs, introduces an apocryphal 
saying of the Logos, and connects it with previous sayings by the 
expression “The Logos again (πάλιν) saying to us.” This can 
only refer to the sayings previously introduced by the indefinite 
φησί The sentence, which is in reference +. the Christian salu- 
tation of peace, is as follows: “The Logos again saying to us: ‘If 
any one for this reason kiss a second time because it pleased him 
(he sins) ;’ and adding: ‘Thus the kiss or rather the salutation 
must be used with caution, as, if it be defiled even a little by 
thought, it excludes us from the life eternal.’”? This saying, 


1 Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ui. p. 172. 

De Wette says regarding Athenagoras: ‘The quotations of evangelical pas- 
sages prove nothing.” Einl. A. Τὶ, 1852, p. 25. at 

2 Πάλιν ἡμῖν λέγοντ᾽ < roy Adyou: Eav τις διὰ τοῦτο ἐκ δευτέρου 
καταφιλήσῃ, ὅτι ἤρεσεν αὐτῶ καὶ ἐπιφέροντος Οὕτως οὖν Mxpr- 
βώσασθαι τὸ φίλημα, ἄλλον δὲ τὸ προσκύνημα δεῖ" ὡς εἴποῦ μικροῦ 
τῇ διανοίᾳ mapchodwi ein, ἔξω ἡμᾶς τῆς αἰωνίου τιθέντος ζωῆβ. Leg. 
pro Christ., § 32. 
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which is directly attributed to the Logos, is not found in our 
Gospels. The only natural deduction is that it comes from the 
same source as the other sayings, and that source was not our 
synoptic Gospels.* 

The total absence of any allusion to New Testament Scriptures 
in Athenagoras,” however, is rendered more striking and signifi- 
cant by the marked expression of his belief in the inspiration of 
the Old Testament. He appeals to the prophets for testimony 
as to the truth of the opinions of Christians; men, he says, who 
spoke by the inspiration of God, whose Spirit moved their mouths 
to express God’s will as musical instruments are played upon: ὃ 
“But since the voices of the prophets support our arguments, I 
think that you, being most learned and wise, cannot be ignorant 
of the writings of Moses, or of those of Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
of the other prophets, who being raised in ecstasy above the 
reasoning that was in themselves, uttered the things which were 
wrought in them, when the Divine Spirit moved them, the Spirit 
using them as a flute player would blow into the flute.”* He 
thus enunciates the theory of the mechanical inspiration of the 
writers of the Old Testament in the clearest manner,’ and it 
would indeed have been strange, on the supposition that he ex- 
tended his views of inspiration to any of the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, that he never names a single one of them, nor 
indicates to the Emperors in the same way, as worthy of their at- 
tention, any of these Scriptures along with the Law and the Pro- 
phets. There can be no doubt that he nowhere gives reason for 
supposing that he regarded any other writings than the Old Tes- 
tament as inspired or “ Holy Scripture.” ὁ 


In the 17th year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, between the 
7th March, 177-178, a fi 0] as, it is said,’ - 
ith March, 177-178, a fierce persecution was, it is said,’ com 
menced against the Christians in Gaul, and more especially at 
Vienne and Lyons, during the course of which the aged Bishop 
Pothinus, the predecessor of Irenzeus, suffered martyrdom for the 





Scripture. 7 Eusebius, H. E., v. Proem. 
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faith. The two communities some time after addressed an Epistle 
to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and also to Eleutherus, 
Bishop of Rome,! relating the events which had occurred, and the 
noble testimony which had been borne to Christ by the numer- 
ous martyrs who had been cruelly put todeath. The Epistle has 
in great part been preserved by Eusebius, and critics generally 
agree in dating it about A.D. 177, although it was most probably 
not written until the following year. ὁ 

No writing of the New Testament is directly referred to in 
this Epistle,’ but it is asserted that chere are “ unequivocal coin- 
cidences of language "ὁ with the Gospel of Luke, and others of its 
books. The passage which is referred to as showing knowledge 
of our Synoptic is as follows. The letter speaks of a certain 
Vettius Kpagathus, whose life was so austere that, although a 
young man, “he was thought worthy of the testimony (μαρτυρίᾳ) 
borne by the elder (πρεσβυτέρου) Zacharias. He had walked, of a 
truth, in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less, and was untiring in every kind of office towards his neigh- 
bour; having much zeal for God and being fervent in spirit.” 1 
This is compared with the description of Zacharias and Elizabeth 
in Luke i.6: “ And they were both righteous before God, walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless,” 
A little further on in the Epistle it is said of the same person: 
“Having in himself the advocate (παράκλητον), the spirit (τὸ πνεῦμα), 
more abundantly than Zacharias,” &c.,9 which again is referred to 
Luke i. 67, “And his father Zacharias was filled with: the Holy 
Spirit and prophesied, saying,” &e.! 





1 Husebius, H. E., v. 3. 2Jb., v. 1. 

3 Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xxxii.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
ili. p 255 τὰς; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 10, p. 32; Lipsius, Chronologie d. rém. Bis- 
chofe, p. 185; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 149 ; Mosheim, Observ. Sacr. et Hist., i. 3, § 
10; Neander, K. G., i. p. 190 f.; Routh, Relig. Sacre, i. p. 289 f., p. 326 f.; δολοί. 
ten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 110 f.; Tillemont, Mém. Hist, Eccl., iii, art. 2, et note 1; 
Tischendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. 5. w., p. 80f,, an. 1 ; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 
164, p. 156; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 295. 

4 Boronius dates the death of Pothinus in a.p. 179; Valesius, ad Euseb., 4, E., 
v. 5, 

5 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 295; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 153 ; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 385. 
6 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 295. 
7... . . συνεξισοῦσθαι τῇ τοῦ mpEGAvrépov Ζαχαρίου μαρτυρίᾳ. 
ἐπεπόρευτο γοῦν ἐν παόδαις ταῖς ἐντολαῖς καὶ δικαιώμασι rov 
Κυρίου ἄμεμπτος, καὶ πασῃ τῇ πρὸς τὸν πλησίον λειτουργίᾳ ἀοκνοξ, 
ξῆλον Θεου πολίν ἔχων, καὶ τῷ πνευΐματι, κιτ.λ. Hused., Ἡ. Uv. Ἱ. 

8 ἧσαν δὲ δίκαιοι ἀμφότεροι ἐνώπιον του Θεου, πορευόμενοι ἐν 
πέδαις ταῖς ἐντολαῖς καὶ δικαιώμασιν του κυρίου ἄμεμπτοι. Luke i, 6. 

9 ἔχων δὲ τὸν παράκλητον ἐν ἑαυτῷ, το πνευμα πλεῖον του 
Ζαχαρίου. Huseb., H. E., v.i. ; ; 

10 Kai Ζαχαρίας οἱ πατὴρ αὐτου ἐπλήσθη πμευΐματος ἁγίου καὶ 
ἐπροφήτευσεν λέγων, κιτιλ. Luke i. 67. 
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No written source is indicated in the Epistle for the reference 
to Zacharias, and, therefore, it cannot in any case be ascribed to 
one particular Gospel to the exclusion of others no longer extant. 
Let us, however, examine the matter more closely. Tischendorf 
does not make use of this Epistle at all as evidence for the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. He does, however, refer to it, and 
to these very allusions in it to Zacharias, as testimony to the 
existence and use of thé Protevangelium Jacobi, a work, it will be 
remembered, whose origin he dates so far back as the first three 
decades of the second century.’ He points out that the first refer- 
ence to the Protevangelium after Justin appears to be in this 
Epistle, as Hilgenfeld had already observed.’ Tischendorf and 
Hilgenfeld, therefore, agree in affirming that the reference to 
Zacharias which we have quoted, indicates acquaintance with a 
different Gospel from our third Gospel, for it ailudes to his mar- 
trydom, which Luke does not mention. Hilgenfeld rightly main- 
tains that the Protevangelium Jacobi in its present form is merely 
aversion of an older work,’ which he conjectures to have been the 
Gospel according to Peter, or the Gnostic work Γέννα Μαρίας. Both 
Tischendorf and Hilgenfeld show that many of the Fathers® were 
either acquainted with the Protevangelium or the works on which 
it was based, and Tertullian refers to the martyrdom of Zacharias 
which it relates.6 The first Gospel alludes to the same event’ in 
a manner which indicates a well-known history, but of which, 
with the exception of the account in the Protevangelium, we have 
no written narrative extant. There can be no doubt that the 
reference to Zacharias in Matthew, in the Protevangelium and in 
this Epistle of Vienne and Lyons, is not based upon Luke, in 
which there is no mention of his death, and there can be just as 
little doubt, and the Protevangelium is absolute evidence of the 
fact, that other works existed which included the Martyrdom of 
Zacharias, as well as the tradition of the birth of John the Baptist, 
which latter part we find reproduced in our third Synoptic Gospel, 
Ewald, who asserts the mythical character of that history in 
Luke distinetly affirms that it is not a composition by the 
see of our third Synoptic, but is derived from a separate older 
work! 


᾿ oo wurden, u.s. w., p. 76 ff., 80. anm. 1; οἵ, Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. 
xii. ἢ 
2 Wann wurden, τι. 5. w., p. 80. anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 154 f. 
3 Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 154 f. 4 1b., p. 160 f. 
ὃ Tischendorf, Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 76 ff.; cf. Evang. Apoc. Proleg., p. xii. 
δ Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. J., p. 154 ff. 
*Seorp. adv, Gnost., § 8. ‘‘ Zacharias inter altare et adem trucidatur perennes 
cruoris sui macuilas silicibus adsignans.” Cf. Protev. Jac., xxiv. 
7 Matt. xxiii. 35. 
ὃ Christus τι. 5, Zeit, p. 230 ff.; Gesch. des V. Israels, 1867, v. 
” Ewald, Dei drei erst. Evv., p. 97 £.; cf. i p. 177 ff. 
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The state of the case, then, is as follows: We find a coinci- 
dence in a few words in connection with Zacharias between the 
Epistle and our third Gospel, but so far from the Gospel being in 
any way indicated as their source, the words in question are, on 
the contrary, in association with a reference to events unknown 
to our Gospel, but which were indubitably chronicled elsewhere, 
It follows clearly, and few venture to doubt the fact, that the 
allusion in the Epistle is to a Gospel different from ours and not 
to our third Synoptic at all. 

There is another point which may just be mentioned. In Luke 
i. 67, it is said that Zacharias “was filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(ἐπλήσθη πνεύματος ἁγίου. Now the Epistle which is supposed to 
recognise the Gospel as Holy Scripture says of Vettius Epaga- 
thus, that he was “more full of the Spirit than Zacharias” (τὸ 
πνεῦμα πλεῖον τοῦ Ζαχαρίου). Such an unnecessary and invidious com- 
parison would scarcely have been made had the writer known 
our Gospel and regarded it as inspired Scripture. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PTOLEMEUS AND HERACLEON—-CELSUS—THE CANON OF MURA- 
TORI—RESULTS., 


We have now reached the extreme limit of time within which 
we think it in any degree worth while to seek for evidence as to 
the date and authorship of the synoptic Gospels, and we might 
now proceed to the fourth Gospel ; but before doing so it may be 
well to examine one or two other witnesses whose support has 
been claimed by apologists, although our attention may be chiefly 
confined to an inquiry into the date of such testimony, upon 
which its value, even if real, mainly depends so far as we are 
concerned. The first of these whom we must notice are the two 
(nostic leaders, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon. 

Epiphanius has preserved a certain “ Epistle to Flora” ascribed 
to Ptolemzeus, in which, it is contended, there are “several quo- 
tations from Matthew, and one from the first chapter of John.” ! 
What date must be assigned to this Epistle? In reply to those 
who date it about the end of the second century, Tischendorf 
produces the evidence for an earlier period to which he assigns it. 
He says: “He(Ptolemzeus) appears in all the oldest sources as oneof 
the most important, most influential of the disciples of Valentinus. 
As the period at which the latter himself flourished falls about 140, 
dowesay too much when ve represent Ptolemeeus as working at 
the latest about 160? Trenseus (in the 2nd Book) and Hippolytus 
name him together with Heracleon; likewise pseudo-Tertullian (in 
the appendix to De Prescriptionibus Hereticorwm) and Philastrius 
make him appear immediately after Valentinus. Irenzeus wrote 
the first and second books of his great work most probably 
(hochst, warscheinlich) before 180, and in both he occupies him- 
self much with Ptolemeus.”? Canon Westcott, beyond calling 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon disciples of Valentinus, does not assign 
any date to either, and does not of cours: offer any further evi- 
dence on the point, although, in regard to Heracleon, he admits 
the ignorance in which we are as to all points of his history, ὃ 
and states generally, in treating of him, that “the exact chrono- ‘i 
logy of the early heretics is very uncertain.” 





1 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 46. Canon Westcott with greater 
caution says: ‘‘ He quoted words of our Lord recorded by St. Matthew, the pro- 
logue of St. John’s Gospel, ὅθ." On the Canon, p. 267. 

* Wann wurden, u. 8. W., p. 46 f. 

On the Canon, p. 263. 





4 70., p, 264, note 2. 
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Let us, however, examine the evidence upon which Tischen- 
dorf relies for the date he assigns to Ptolemzus. He states in 
vague terms that Ptolemzeus appears “ in all the oldest sources” 
(in allen den altesten Quellen) as one of the most important dis- 
ciples of Valentinus. We shall presently see what these sources 
are, but must now follow the argument: “ As the dato of Valen- 
tinus falls about 140, do we say too much when we represent 
Ptolemzeus as working at the latest about 160?” It is evident 
that there is no evidence here but merely assumption, and the 
manner in which the period “about 160” is begged, is a clear 
admission that there are no certain data. The year might with 
equal propriety upon those grounds have been pal, ten years 
earlier or ten years later. The deceptive and arbitrary character 
of the conclusion, however, will be more apparent when we ex- 
amine the grounds upon which the relative dates 140 and 160 
rest. Tischendorf here states that the vime at which Valentinus 
flourished falls about A.D. 140, but the fact is that, as all critics 
are agreed,! and as even Tischendorf himself elsewhere states, ἢ 
Valentinus came out of Egypt to Rome in that year, when his 
public career practically commenced, and he continued to flourish 
for at least twenty years after.2 Tischendorf’s pretended moder- 
ation, therefore; consists in dating the period when Valentinus 
flourished from the very year of his first appearance, and in as- 
signing the active career of Ptolemzeus to 160, when Valentinus 
was still alive and teaching. He might on the same principle be 
dated 180, and even in that case there could be zo reason for 
ascribing the Epistle to Flora to so early a period of his career. 
Tischendorf never even pretends to state any ground upon which 
Ptolemzeus must be connected with any precise part of the public 
life of Valentinus, and still less for discriminating the period of 
the career of Ptolemeus at which the Epistle may have been com- 
posed. It is obvious that a wide limit for date thus exists. 

After these general statements Tischendorf details the only 
evidence which is available. (1) “ Irenzeus (in the 2nd Book) and 
Hippolytus name him together with Heracleon ; likewise (2) 
pseudo-Tertullian (in the appendix to De Prescription ibus Hure- 
ticorwm) and Philastrius make him appear immediatel: after 
Valentinus,” &c. We must first examine these two points a little 
more closely in order to ascertain the value of such statements. 
Witn regard to the first (1) of these points, we shall presently see 
that the mention of the neme of Ptolemeus along with that of 


1 see authorities, p. 421, note 1. Cf. Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, 1875, 
p. 166. | 

2 Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 43. ‘* Valentinus, der um 140 aus Aigypten nach 
Rom kam und darauf noch 20 Jahre gelebt haben mag.” 
3 Cf. Ireneus, Adv, Heer., iii. 4, § 3; Eusebius, H. E., iv. 11, 
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Heracleon throws no light upon the matter from any point of 
view, inasmuch as Tischendorf has as little authority for the date 
he assigns to the latter, and is in as complete ignorance concern- 
ing him, as in the case of Ptolemeeus. It is amusing, moreover, 
that Tischendorf employs the very same argument, which sounds 
well although it means nothing, inversely to establish the date of 
Heracleon. Here, he argues: “ Jrenzeus and Hippolytus name 
him (Ptolemeeus) together with Heracleon ;”! there, he reasons: 
“Treneeus names Heracleon together with Ptolemus,”? &e. As 
neither the date assigned to the one nor to the other can stand 
alone, he tries to get them into something like an upright position 
by propping the one ogainst the other, an expedient which, na- 
turally, meets with little success. We shall in dealing with the 
case of Heracleon show how absurd is the argument from the 
mere order in which such names are mentioned by these writers ; 
meantime we may simply say that Irenzeus only once men- 
tions the name of Heracleon in his works, and that the occasion 
on which he does so, and to which reference is here made, is 
merely an allusion to the ons “ of Ptolemeeus himseif, 
and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these views.” ὃ 
This phrase might have been used, exactly as it stands, with 
perfect propriety even if Ptolemeeus and Heracleon had been 
separated by a century. The only point which can be deduced 
from this mere coupling of names is that, in using the present 
tense, Irenveus is speaking of his own contemporaries. We may 
make the same remark regarding Hippolytus, for, if his mention 
of Ptolemeeus and Heracleon has any weight at all, it is to prove 
that they were flourishing in his time: “Those who are of Italy, 
of whom is Hetacleon and Ptolemeeus, say . . . ὥς. We 
shall have to go further into this point presendy. As to (2) 
pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius we need only say that even if 
the fact of the names of the two Gnosties being coupled together 
could prove anything in regard to the date, the repetition by 
these writers could have no importance for us, their works being 
altogether based on those of Irenzeus and Hippolytus,® and 
searcely, if at all, conveying independent information.’ We have 
merely indicated the weakness of these arguments in passing, but 
shall again take them up further on. 





? Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 47. 2 [b., p. 48. 

3 Ipsius Ptolemzei et Heracleonis, et reliquorum omnium qui eadem opinantur. 
Adv, δι, ii, 4, 81. 

Οἱ μέν ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, ὧν ἐστὶν Πράκλέων καὶ Πτολεμαῖος 
φασι. Ref. Omn. Her., vi. 35, 

ὃ Cf. Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, 1865. 

6 Indeed the direct and avowed dependence of Hippolytus himself upon the 
Ate Irenzeus deprives the Philosophumena, in many parts, of all separate au- 

rity. 
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The next and final consideration advanced by Tischendorf jg 
the only one which merits serious attention. “TIrenmus wrote 
the first and second book of his great work most probably before 
180, and in ‘both he occupies himself much with Ptolemus,” 
Before proceeding to examine the accuracy of this statement re- 
varding the time at which Ireneeus wrote, we may ask what con- 
clusion would be involved if Irenzeus really did compose the two 
books in A.D. 180 in which he mentions our Gnosties in the 
present tense ? Nothing more than the simple f+t that Ptole- 
meus and Heracleon were promulgating their doctrines at that 
time. There is not a single word to show that they did not con- 
tinue to flourish long after; and as to the “Epistle to Flora” 
[reneeus apparently knows nothing of it, nor has any attempt 
been made to assign it to an early part of the Gnostic’s career, 
Tischendorf, in fact, does not produce a singie passage nor the 
slightest argument to show that Irenzeus treats our two Gnostics 
as men of the past, or otherwise than as heretics then actively 
disseminating their heterodox opinions, and, even taken literally, 
the argument of Tischendorf would simply go to prove that about 
A.D. 180 Ireneus wrote part of a work in which he attacks 
Ptolemzeus and mentions Heracleon. 

When did Irenzeus, however, really write his work against 
Heresies? Although our sources of reliable information regard- 
ing him are exceedingly limited, we are not without materials 
for forming a judgment on the point. Irenzeus was born about 
A.D. 140, and is generally su, posed to have died at the opening 
of the third century (A.D. 302).} We know that he was deputed 
by the Church of Lyons to bear to Eleutherus, then Bishop of 
Rome, the Epistle of that Christian community describing their 
sufferings during the persecution commenced against them in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (7th 
March, 177—178)2 It is very improbable that this journey was 
undertaken, in any case, before the spring of A.D. 178 at the 
earliest, and, indeed, in accordance with the given data, the perse- 
cution itself may not have commenced earlier than the beginning 
of that year, so that his journey need not have been undertaken 
before the close of 178 or the spring of 179, to which epoch other 
circumstances might lead us.3 There is reason to believe that he 
remained some time in Rome. Baronius states that [renzeus was 
not appointed Bishop of Lyons till a.p. 180, for he says that the 
see remained vacant for that period after the death of Pothinus 





1 Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 118 f.; Tischendorf, Wann Wurden, u. 8, W., 
Ρ. 11,12; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 24. 

2 Husebius, H. E., v. 1; Pref. § 1, 3, 4. 

3 Baronius (Ann. Eccles.) sets the death of Pothinus in a.p, 179. 
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in consequence of the persecution. Now certain expressions in 
his work show that Ireneeus certainly did not write it until he 
became Bishop.! It is not known how long Irenveus remained in 
Rome, but there is every probability that he must have made a 
somewhat protracted stay, for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the various tenets of Gnostic and other heretics 
then being actively taught, and the preface to the first Book re- 
fers to the pains he took. He wrote his work in Gaul, however, 
after his return from this visit to Rome. This is apparent from 
what he himself states in the Preface to the first Beck : “T have 
thought it necessary,” he says, “after having read the Memoirs 
(ὑπομνήμασι) of the disciples of Valentinus as they call themselves, 
and having had personal intercourse with some of them and 
acquired full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” ? 
&e, A little further on he claims from the friend to whom he 
addresses his work indulgence for any defects of style on the 
score of his being resident amongst the Keltee.’ [renzeus no doubt 
during his stay in Rome came in contact with the school of Pto- 
lemeus and Heracleon, if not with the Gnostic leaders themselves, 
and shocked as he describes himself as being at the doctrines. 
which they insidiously taught, he undertook, on his return to 
Lyons, to explain them that others might be exhorted to avoid 
such an “abyss of madness and blasphemy against Christ.” ‘ 
Ireneeus gives us other materials for assigning a date to his work. 
In the third Book he enumerates the bishops who had filled the: 
Episcopal Chair of Rome, and the last whom he names is Eleu- 
therus (A.D. 177—190), who, he says, “now in the twelfth place 
from the apostles, holds the inheritance of the episcopate.” ὃ 
There is, however, another clue which, taken along with this, 
leads us to a close approximation to the actual date. In the same 
Book, Ireneev« ..entions Theodotion’s version of the Old Testa- 
ment: “Put not as some of those say,” he writes, “ who now (viv) 
presume to alter the interpretation of the Scripture: ‘ Behold the: 
young woman shall conceive, and bring forth a son, as Theodo- 
tion, the Ephesian, has translated it, and Aquila of Pontus, both 
Jewish proselytes.”*® Now we are informed by Epiphanius that 
Theodotion published his translation during the reign of the Em- 








1 Cf. Adv, Her., v. Pref. ; Massuet, Dissert.in Iren., ii. art. ii. §49; Lardner,. 
Works, ii. p. 157, 

5 Adv. Her., i. Pref. §2. See the passage quoted, vol ii. p. 60. 

3 Oun ἐπιζητήσεις δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν τῶν ἐν Κελτοῖς διατριβόντων, κιτ Xr. 
Adv. Hier, i. Praef. § 3. 

4 Adv. Har., i, Pref. § 2. 
5 Adv. Her., iii, 3, § 3; Husebius, H. E., v. 6. 

8 AAW οὐχ ὡς ἔνιοί φαδὶ τῶν νυν τολμώντων μεθερμηνεύειν THY 
γρᾶφὴην .. . ὡς Θεοδοτίων ἡρμήνευσδεν οἱ Ἐφέδιος, καὶ Anv’Aas o 
Ποντικὸς, κιτιλ. Adv, Her., iii. 21, $1. “ιιδοῦ., Ἡ. E., v. 8. 
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peror Commodus! (A.D, 180—192). The Chronicon Paschale adds 
that it was during the Consulship of Marcellus, or as Massuet 2 
proposes to read Marullus, who, jointly with lianus, assumed 
office A.D. 184, These dates decidedly agree with the passage of 
Trenzeus and with the other data, all of which lead us to about 
the same period within the episcopate of Eleutherus (+ ¢, 190). 
We have here, therefore, a reliable clue to the date at which 
Ireneous wrote, It must be remembered that at that period the 
multiplicacion and dissemination of books was a very slow pro- 
cess. A wor), published about 184 or 185 could scarcely have 
come into the possession of lrenzus in Gaul till some years later, 
and we are, therefore, brought towards the end of the episcopate 
of Eleutherus as the earliest date at which the first three books 
of his work against Heresies can well have been written, and the 
rest must be assigned to a later period under the episcopate of 
Victor (+ 198—199).4 

At this point we must pause and turn to the evidence which 
Tischendorf offers regarding the date to be assigned to Heracleon. ἡ 
As in the case of Ptolemeeus, we shall give it entire and then ex- 
amine it in detail. To the all-iinportant question: “ How old is 
Heracieon ?” Tischendorf replies: “ Irenzeus names Heracleon, 
together with Ptolemeus 11. 4, ὃ 1, in a way which makes them 
appear as well-known representatives of the Valentinian school. 
This interpretation of his words is all the more authorized be- 
cause he never again mentions Heracleon. Clement, in the 4th 
Book of his Stromata, written shortly 2fver the death of Commo- 
dus (193), recalis an explanation by Heracleon of Luke xii. 8, 
when he calls him the most noted man of the Valentinian school 
(ὁ τῆς Οὐαλεντίνου σχυλῆς δοκιμώτατος is Clament’s expression). Origen, 





1 De Ponderib. et Mens., 17. 

2 Dissert. in Iren., 11, art. 11. xevii. § 47. 

3 Cf. Credner, Beitriige, ii. p. 253 ff. ; De Wette, Binl. A. T., 1852, p. 61 ff, p. 
62, anm. ἃ, ; Lardner, “ He also speaks of the translation of Theodotion, which 
is generally allowed to have been published in the reign of Commodus.” Works, 
ii, p. 156 ἢν ; Massuet, Dissert. in [ren., ii. art. ii. xevil. § 47. 

4 Massuet, Dissert. in [ren., ii. art. ii. xevii. (§ 47), xcix. (δ 50); Volkmar, Der 
Ursprung, p. 24; cf. De Wette, Fink. A. T., p. 62, anm. ἃ. (‘* Er schrieb aw., 177 
—192"); οὗ, Credner, Beitriige, ii. p. 255. ‘The late Dr. Mansel places the work 
‘between A.D. 182 and 188.” The Gnostic Heresies, p. 240. This date ἰδ 
partly based upon the mention of Eleutherus (cf. p. 240, note 2), which, it must 


be remembered, however, oceurs in the third book. Jerome says: ‘ Hoc ille 


scripsit ante annos circiter trecentos.” Epist. ad. Theod., § 58, al. 29. If in- 
stead of ‘‘trecentos,” which is an evident slip of the pen, we read ‘‘ ducentos, 
his testimony as to the date exactly agrees. a 
5 Canon Westcott adds no separate testimony. He admits that: ‘‘ The his- 
tory of Heracleon, the great Valentinian Commentator, is full of uncertainty. 
Nothing is known of his country or parentage.” On the Canon, p. 263, and ina 
note : ‘* The exact chronology of the early heretics is very uncertain, Pp. 264, 
note 2, 
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atthe beginning of his quotation from Heracleon, says that he was. 
held to be a friend of Valentinus (τὸν Οὐαλεντίνου λεγόμενον εἶναι 
γνώριμον Ἡρακλέωνα)γ. Hippolytus mentions him, for instance, in 
the following way: (vi. 29); ‘ Valentinus, and Heracieon, and 
Ptolemeeus, ana the whole school of these, disciples of Pythagoras 
and Plato. . . . ᾿ Epiphanius says (Heer. 41): ‘ Cerdo (the 
same who, according to Irenzeus III. 4, § 3, was in Rome under 
Tishop Hyginus with Valentinus) follows these (the Ophites, 
Kainites, Sethiani), and Heracleon. After all this Heracleon 
certainly cannot be placed later than 150 to 160. The expression 
which Origen uses regarding his relation to Valentinus must, ac- 
cording to linguistic usage, be understood of a personal relation.” 

We have already pointed out that the fact that the names of 
Ptolemeus and Heracleon are thus coupled together affords no 
clue in itself to the date of either, and their being mentioned as 
leading representatives of the school of Valentinus does not in 
any way involve the inference that they were not contemporaries 
of Ireneeus, living and working at the time he wrote. The 
way in which Ireneeus mentions them in this the only 
passage throughout his whole work in which he names 
Heracleon, and to which Tischendorf pointedly refers, is as follows: 
“But if it was not produced, but was generuted by itself, then 
that which is void is both like, and brother to, and of the same 
honour with, that Father who has before been mentioned by 
Valentinus ; but it is really more ancient, and having existed long 
before, and more exalted than the rest of the AZons of Ptolemzeus 
himself, and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these views.” 2 
We fail to recognize anything special, here, of the kind inferred by 
Tischendorf, in the way in which mention is made of the two 
later Gnosties. If anything be clear, on the contrary, it is that a 
distinction is drawn between Valentinus and Ptolemzeus and 
Heracleon, and that Irenzeus points out inconsistencies between 
the doctrines of the founder and those of his later followers. It is 
quite irrelevant to insist merely, as Tischendorf does, that Iren- 
us and subsequent writers represent Ptolemzeus and Heracleon 
and other Gnosties of his time as of “the school” of Valentinus. 
The question simply is, whether in doing so they at all imply that 
these men were not contemporaries of Irenzeus, or necessarily 
assign their period of independent activity to the lifetime of 
Valentinus, as Tischendorf appears to argue? Most certainly 





1 Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 48 £. 
: Siautem non prolatum est, sed a se geueratum est; et simile est, et fraternum, 
at ejusdem Sonoris id quod est vacuum, ei Patri qui predict:s est « Valentino: 
antiquius autem et multo ante exsistens, et honorificentius reliquis Aionibus ipsius 


Ρ ΤΠ et Heracleonis, et reliquorum omnium qui eadem opinantur. Ady. Her., 
"ιν, Ἢ “a 
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they do not, and Tischendorf does not attempt to offer any evi. 
dence that they do so. We may perceive how utterly worthless 
such a fact is for the purpose οἱ affixing an early date by merely 
considering the quotation which Tischendorf himself makes from 
Hippolytus: “Valentinus therefore and Heracleon and Ptolemeus. 
and the whole school of these, disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, 

. . . 1? Tf the statement that men are of a certain school 
involves the supposition of coincidence of time, the three Gnostic 
leaders must be considered contemporaries of Pythagoras or Plato, 
whose disciples they are said to be. Again, if the order in which 
names are mentioned, as Tischendorf contends by inference 
throughout his whole argument, is to involve strict similar se- 
quence of date, the principle applied to the whole of the early 
writers would lead to the most ridiculous confusion. Tischendorf 
quotes Epiphanius: “Cerdo follows these (Ophites, Kainites, 
Sethiani), and Heracleon.” Why he does so it is difficult to under- 
stand, unless it be to give the appearance of multiplying testi- 
monies, for two sentences further on he is obliged to admit: “Epi- 
phanius has certainly made a mistake, as in such things not 
unfrequently happens to him, when he makes Cerdo, who, however, 
is to be placed about 140, follow Heracleon.”? This kind of mistake 
is, indeed, common to all the writers quoted,and when it is remem- 
bered that such an error is committed where a distinct and 
deliberate affirmation of the point is concerned, it will easily be 
conceived how little dependence is to be placed on the mere men- 
tion of names in the course of argument. We find Irenieus saying 
that “neither Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor Saturninus, nor Basi- 
lides” possesses certain knowledge,’ and elsewhere : “ of such an 
one as Valentinus, or Ptolemeus, or Basilides.”* To base an argu- 
ment as to date on the order in which names appear in such 
writers is preposterous. 

Tischendorf draws an inference from the statement that Hera- 
cleon was said to be a γνώριμος of Valentinus, that Origen declares 
him to have been his friend, holding personal intercourse with 
him. Origen, however, evidently knew nothing individually on 
the point, and speaks upon mere hearsay, guardedly using the 
expression “said to be” λεγόμενον εἶναι γνώριμον). But, according 
to the later and patristic use of the word, γνώριμος means nothing 





1 Οὐαλεντῖνος τοίνυν καὶ Ἡρακλέων καὶ Πτολεμαῖος καὶ πᾶσα ἡ 


τουτῶν ὄχολή, οἱ Πυθαγόρου καὶ Πλάτωνος μαθηται, κιτ.λ. Reb. 
Omn. Her., vi. 29. 

2 Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 49. Aces 

We do not here enter into the discussion of the nature of this error. (See Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 129 f.; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 91; Riggenbach, Die 
Zeugn. f. ἃ. Kv. Johan., 1866, p. 79.) 

3 Adv. Heer., ii, 28, § 6. 4 /b., ii. 28, § 9. 
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more than a “ disciple,” and it cannot here be necessarily inter- 
preted into a “ contemporary.”! Under no circumstances could 
such a phrase, avowedly limited to hearsay, have any weight. 
The loose manner in which the Fathers repeat each other, even 
in serious matters, is too well known to every one acquainted 
with their writings to require any remark. Their inaccuracy keeps 
pace with their want of critical judgment. We have seen one of 
the mistakes of Epiphanius, aumitted by Tischendorf to be only 
too common with him, which illustrates how little such data are 
to be relied on. We may point cut another of the same kind com- 
mitted by him in common with Hippolytus, pseudo-Tertullian 
and Philastrius. Mistaking a passage of Ivenzeus,” regarding the 
sacred Tetrad (Kol-Arbas) of the Valentinian Gnosis, Hippolytus 
supposes Irenzeus to refer to another heretic leader. He at once 
treats the Tetrad as such a leader named “ Colarbasus,’ and after 
dealing (vi. 4) with the doctrines of Secundus, and Ptolemezeus, 
and Heracleon, he proposes, § 5, to show “ what are the opinions 
held by Mareus and Colarbasus.”? At the end of the same book 
he declares that Irenzeus, to whom he states that he is indebted 
fora knowledge of their inventions, has completely refuted the 
opinions of these heretics, and he proceeds to treat Basilides, con- 
sidering that it has been sufticiently demonstrated “ whose dis- 
ciples are Marcus and Colarbasus, the successors of the school of 
Valentinus.’* At an earlier part of the work he had spoken in a 
more independent way in reference to certain who had promul- 
gated great heresies : “ Of these,” he says, “one is Colarbasus, who 
endeavours to explain religion by measures and numbers.”> The 
same mistake is committed by pseudo-Tertullian,® and Philas- 
trius,” each of whom devotes a chapter to this supposed heretic. 
Epiphanius, as might have been expected, fell into the same error, 
and he proceeds elaborately to refute the heresy of the Colarba- 
slans, “which is Heresy XV.” He states that Colarbasus follows 
Marcus and Ptolemzeus, and after discussing the opinions of this 
mythical heretic he devotes the next chapter, “ which is Heresy 





_| Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 127; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 89; cf. Lipsius, 
Zeitschr, wiss, Theol,, 1867, p. 82; Stephanus, Thesaurus Ling. Gr.; Suidas, Lex- 
leon, in voce, 2 Adv. Heer., i. 14. 
_ Τίνα τὰ Μάρκῳ καὶ Κολαρβάσῳ νομισῆέντα. Ref. Omn. Her.,vi. § 5. 
There can be no doubt that a chapter on Colarbasus is omitted from the MS. of 
Hippolytus which we possess. Cf. Bunsen, Hippolytus u. 5. Zeit, 1852, p. 54 f. 
4... τένων elev μαθηταὶ Μάρκος τὲ καὶ Κολάρβασος, οἱ τῆς 
Ovadertivov ὄχολῆς διάδοχοι γενόμενοι, κιτιλ. Ref. Omn, Her., vi. 
Sou. 

rv ΕἸ 
ἡ ὃν eis μὲν Κολάρβασος, ὃς διὰ μέτρων καὶ ἀριθμῶν ἐκτίθεσθαι 
ἡεοσέβειαν ἐπιχειρεῖ. Ref. Omn. Her., iv. §13. 

8 Her. 15, 7 [b., 48. 
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XVI,” to the Heracleonites, commencing it with the information 
that: “A certain Heracleon follows after Colarbasus.”! This absurd 
mistake? shows how little these writers knew of the Gnosties 
of whom they wrote, and how the one ignorantly follows the 
other. 

The order, moreover, in which they set the heretic leaders 
varies considerably. It will be sufficient for us merely to remark 
here that while pseudo-Tertullian® and Philastrius# adopt the fol- 
lowing order after the Valentinians : Ptolemzeus, Secundus, Herae- 
leon, Marcus, and Colarbasus, Epiphanius® places them : Secundus, 
Ptolemzeus, Marcosians, Colarbasus, and Heracleon ; and Hippoly- 
tus® again: Secundus, Ptolemzeus, Heracleon, Marcus, and Colar- 
basus. The vagueness of Irenzeus had left some latitude here, 
and his followers were uncertain. The somewhat singular fact 
that Irenzeus only once mentions Heracleon whilst he 50 eon- 
stantly refers to Ptolemeeus, taken in connection with this order, 
in which Heracleon is always placed after Ptolemieus,’ and by 
Kpiphanius after Marcus, may be reasonably explained by the 
fact that whilst Ptolemzeus had already gained considerable uo- 
toriety when Irenzeus wrote, Heracleon may only have begun to 
come into notice. Since Tischendorf lays so much stress upon 
pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius making Ptolemzeus appear im- 
mediately after Valentinus, this explanation is after his own 
principle. 

We have already pointed out that there is not a single passage 
in Treneus, or any other early writer, assigning Ptolemeus and 
Heracleon to a period anterior to the time when Irenzeus under- 
took to refute their opinions. Indeed, Tischendorf has not at- 
tempted to show that they do, and he has merely, on the strength 
of the general expression that these Gnostics were of the school 
of Valentinus, boldly ass: ned to them an early date. Now, as 
we have stated, he himself admits that Valentinus only came from 
Kgypt to Rome in a.p. 140, and continued teaching till 160, and 
these dates are most clearly given by Lrenzeus himself? Why 
then should Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, to take an extreme case, 
not have known Valentinus in their youth, and yet have flour- 





1 “Ηρακλέων τις τοῦτον tov Κολαάρβασον dixdéxétat, κιτ.λ. Her, 
Χχχνι, ὃ 1, p. 202, 

2 Volkmar, Die Colarbasus-gnosis in Niedner’s Zeitschr. hist. Theol. , 1855 ; Der 
Ursprung, p. 128f.; Baur, Καὶ. α΄. d. drei erst. Jahrh.. p. 204, anm. 1; Lipsius, Der 
Guosticismus, in Ersch. u. Grubers Real. Encykl.; Zur Quellenkritik des Epiph., 
p. 166 f., 168 f.; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 91. 

8 Heer., 13 ff. 4 1b, 39 ff. 5 1b, 32 ff. 

6 Ref. Omn. Her., vi. § 3. 4, 5. 

7 Tertullian also makes Heracleon follow Ptolemeus. Adv. Val., 4. 

8 Wann wurder, u. s. w., Ὁ. 43. 

9 Adv. Her, iii. 4,§3; Huseb., H. E., iv. 11. 
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ished chiefly during the last two decades of the second century ? 
Irenceus himself may be cited as a parallel case, which Tischen- 
dorf at least cannot gainsay. He is never tired of telling us that 
Ireneus was the disciple of Polycarp,! whose martyrdom he sets 
about A.D. 165, and he considers that the intercourse of Irenzeus 
with the aged Father must properly be put about a.p. 150, yet 
he himself dates the death of Irenzeus, A.D. 202,3 and nothing is 
more certain than that the period of his greatest activity and in- 
fluence falls precisely in the last twenty years of the second cen- 
tury. Upon his own data, therefore, that Valentinus may have 
taught for twenty years after his first appearance in Rome in A.D. 
14—and there is no ground whatever for asserting that he did 
not teach for even a much longer period—Ptolemeeus and Herac- 
leon might well have personally sat at the feet of Valentinus in 
their youth, as Irenzeus is said to have done about the very same 
period at those of Polycarp, and yet, like him, have flourished 
chiefly towards the end of the century. 

Although there is not the slightest ground for asserting that 
Ptolemeus and Heracleon were not contemporaries with Iren- 
eus, flourishing like him towards the end of the second century, 
there are, on the other hand, many circumstances which altogether 
establish the conclusion that they were. We have already shown, 
in treating of Valentinus,* that Irenzeus principally directs his 
work against the followers of Valentinus living at the time he 
wrote, and notably of Ptolemzeus and his school.> In the preface 
to the first book, having stated that he writes after personal in- 
tercourse with some of the disciples of Valentinus,® he more de- 
finitely declares his purpose : “We will, then, to the best of our 
ability, clearly and concisely set forth the opinions of those who 
are now (viv) teaching heresy, 1 speak particularly of the disciples 
of Ptolemivus (τῶν περὶ Πτολεμαῖον), whose system is an offshoot from 
the school of Valentinus.’”? Nothing could be more explicit. 
lrenwus in this passage distinctly represents Ptolemmeus as teaching 
at the time he is writing, and this statement alex: is decisive, 
more especially as there is not a single known fact which is either 
directly or indirectly opposed to it. 

Tischendorf lays much stress on the evidence of Hippolytus in 
coupling together the names of Ptolemseus and Heracleon with 
that of Valentinus; similar testimony of the same writer, fully 
confirming the above statement of Irenzus, will, therefore, have 


—_ $$. a 


1 Wann wurden, u. 8, w., p. 25, p. 11. 

2 Ib, p. 12. 3 1b, p. ΜΠ, 
4 P. 423 ff, 

5 Canon Westcott admits this. On the Canon, p. 266 f. 

ὁ See passage quoted, p. 423. 

7 Ady, veg i, Praf. 82, See Greek quoted, p. 423, note 3, 
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the greater force, Hippolytus says that the Valentinians differed 
materially among themselves regarding certain points which led 
to divisions, one party being called the Oriental and the other the 
Italian. “They of the Italian party, of whom 18 Heracleon and 
Ptolemeus, say, ὅθ. . . . +. They, however, who are of the 
Oriental party, of whom is Axionicus and Bardesanes, maintain.” 
Χο. Now Ptolemeus and Heracleon are here (uite clearly ie 
presented as being contemporary with Axionicus and Bardesanes, 
and without discussing whether Hippolytus does not, in continu- 
ation, describe them as all living at the time he wrote,? there can 
be πὸ doubt thav some of tnem were, and that this evidence con- 
firms again the statement of Irenzeus. Hippolytus, in a subse- 
quent part of his work, states that a certain Prepon, a Marcionite, 
has introduced something new, and “now in our own time 
(ἐν ταῖς Kad’ ἡμᾶς χρόνοις viv) has written a work regarding the heresy 
in reply to Bardesanes.”? The researches of Hilgenfeld have 
proved that Bardesanes lived at least over the reign of Helioga- 
balus (218—222), and the statement of Hippolytus is thus con- 
firmed. Axionicus again was still flourishing when Tertullian 
wrote his work against the Valentinians (201—226). Tertullian 
says: “ Axionicus of Antioch alone to the present day (ad hodi- 
ernum) respects the memory of Valentinus, by keeping fully the 
rules of his system.”® Although on the whole they may be con- 
sidered to have flourished somewhat earlier, Ptolemzeus and Her- 
acleon are thus shown to have been for a time at least contem- 
poraries of Axionicus and Bardesanes.® 

Morever, it is evident that the doctrines of Ptolemzus and 





1 Οἱ μὲν ἐπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, ὧν ἐστὶν Ἡρακλέων καὶ Πτολεμαῖος. . . 
Put... 
* 


* * * * 
Oi & av’ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνατολῆς λέγουσιν, ὧν ἐστὶν ᾿Αξιόνιπος καὶ Bap- 
Onoavys, κ-τ.λ. Ref. Omn, Her., vi. 35. 

2 Tischendorf did not refer to these passages at all originally, and only does so 
in the second and subsequent editions of his book, in reply to Volkmar and others 
in the Vorwort (p. ix. f.), and in a note (p. 49, note 2). Volkmar argues from the 
opening of the next chapter (36), Tavra οὖν ἐκεῖν οἱ ζητείτωόσαν nar’ αὐτου! 
(Let those heretics, therefore, discuss these points amongst themselves), that they 
are represented as contemporaries of Hippolytus himself at the time he wrote (4.0. 
225—235), Der Ursprung, p. 23, p. 130 ἡ It is not our purpose to pursue this 
discussion, but whatever may be the conclusion as regards the extreme deduction 
of Volkmar, there can be no doubt that the passage proves at least the date which 
was assigned to them against 'Tischendorf. 

3 Ref. Omn. Her., vil. 31. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, 1864, p. 11 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 131, p. 23; 
Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 80 f.; Riggenbach, Die Zeugnisse ἢ, d. Ἐν, 
Johannis, 1866, p. 78 f. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 90. 

5 Ady. Val., 4; Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, p. 15; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 130 
f, ; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81. ; ; 

6 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 23 f., p. 130 f. ; Lipsius, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 

1867, p. 82; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 90. 
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PTOLEMAZUS AND HERACLEON. 531 


Heracleon represent a much later form of Gnosticism than that 
of Valentinus. It is generally admitted that Ptolemaeus reduced 
the system of Valentinus to consistency,! and the inconsistencies 
which existed between the views of the Master and these later 
followers, and which indicate a much more advanced stage of de- 
velopment, are constantly pointed out by Ireneus and the 
Fathers who wrote in refutation of heresy. Origen also repre- 
sents Heracleon as amongst those who held opinions sanctioned 
by the Church,? and both he and Ptolemzeus must indubitably 
be classed amongst the latest Gnostics.* It is clear, therefore, 
that Ptolemeeus and Heracleon were contemporaries of Irenzeus 4 
at the time he ecmposed his work against Heresies (185—195), 
both, and especially the latter, flourishing and writing towards 
the end of the second century.® 

We mentioned, in first speaking of these Gnostics, that Epi- 
phanius has preserved an Epistle, attributed to Ptolemzus, 
which is addressed to Flora, one of his disciples.6 This Epistle is 
neither mentioned by Irenzeus nor by any other writer before 
Epiphanius, There is nothing in the Epistle itself to show that 
it was really written by Ptolemzeus himself. Assuming it to be 
by him, however,’ the Epistle was in all probability written 
towards the end of the second century, and it does not, therefore, 
come within the scope of our inquiry. We may, however, briefly 
notice the supposed references to our Gospels which it cuntains. 
The writer of the Epistle, without any indication whatever of a 





p. 81 ff 
9 Epiphanius, Her., xxxiii, 3—7, 
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532 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


parison in parallel columns the passages from the Epistle and 


Gospel :— 
EPISTLE. 


Oinia yep ἢ πόλις μερισθεῖσα 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ὅτι μὴ δύναται στῆναι, 
ὁ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν ἀπεφήνατο.1 

ἔφη αὐυ᾽τοῖῦ ὅτι, Μωῦσῆης πρὸς 
τὴν σκληροκαρδίαν ὑμῶν ἐπέ- 
τρεψε τὸ ὠπόλύ᾽ειν τὴν γυναῖκα 
av του am ἀρχῆς γὰρ ov’ γέγο- 
γὲν οὕτως. Θεὸς yap, φησὶ, συν έ- 
ζευξε ταυτὴν τὴν συζυγίαν, καὶ 
ὃ δσυνεζευξὲεν οἱ κύριος, ἄνθρωπος 
μὴ χωριζέτω, Epn.2 


Ὃ γὰρ θεὸς, φησὶν, εἶπε, τίμα 
τὸν πατέρα Gov καὶ τὴν μητέρα 
Gov, iva ev Go γένηται. υἱ μεῖς 
δὲ, φησὶν, εἰρήκατε, τοῖς πρεσβυ- 
τέροις λέγων, δῶρον τῷ Hew ὃ 
ἐὰν ωὠφέληθῆης ἐξ ἐμοῦ, 


καὶ ἠκυρωσατε τὸν νόμον του 
θεοῦ, διὰ τὴν παράδοσιν τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων υἱμῶν. 

Τοῦτο δὲ ᾿Ησαΐας ἐξεφώνησεν 
εἰπών, 5 

Ὁ λαὸς ovros, κιτ.λ.4 


τὸ γὰρ, Ὀφθαλ- 
μον ἀντὶ ὀφθαλμοῦ, καὶ ὀδόντα 
a τὶ ὀδόντος . . . éy@ γὰρ λέγω 
υἱμῖν μὴ αντιστῆναι OAWS τῶ πο- 
νηρῷ ἀλλὰ ἐάν τις ὅε ῥαπίσῃ 
ὄὅτρέψον αὐτῷ καὶϊξ τὴν ἄλλην 
διαγόνα.Ὁ 








Marr. xr. 25, 


“ἜΝ πᾶσα πόλις ἢ) οἰκία μεριό. 
θεῖδα καθ᾿ ἑαυτῆς οὐ σταθήσεται. 


ΜΑΤΊ. ΧΙΧ, 8, and 6, 

λέγει αὐυ᾽τοῖς “Ort Μωϊΐὺσῆς προς 
τὴν σκληροκαρδίαν ὑμῶν ἐπι. 
τρεψεν ὑμῖν ἀπολυῖδαι τὰς γυν- 
ainas ὑμῶν' am ἀρχῆς δὲ ου 
γέγονεν οὕτως. θ. .. . δοῦν 
οἱ θεὸς συνέζευξεν, ἄνθρωπος μὴ 
χωριξζέτω. 

ΜατΊ. xv. 4-- 8. 

Ὁ γὰρ θεὸς ἐνετείλατο, λέγων" 
Τίμα τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα, 
καὶ, Ὁ κακολογ ὧν, κιτ.λ.8 5. υἱμεὶς 
δὲ λέγετε" Ὃς ἂν εἴπῃ τῶ πατρὶ 
ἢ τῇ μητρί, Awpov, ὃ ἐὰν ἐξ ἐμοῦ 
ὠφεληθη 5, καὶ ov μὴ τιμὴδει τὸν 
πατέρα αὖ του, ἢ τὴν μητέρα αὖ΄. 
Tov" 

6. καὶ ἠκυρώδατε τὸν νόμον του 
Geov διὰ τὴν παράδοσιν υἱμῶν. 


7. υἱποκριταί, καλὼς ἐπροφὴτευ- 
ὅεν περὶ υὑμωὼν ᾿Πόαΐας, λέγων, 
8. Ὁ λαὸς οὗτος, κιτι΄. 
Marr. v. 38---39, 
᾿Ηκουΐσατε ὅτι ἐρρήθη" ὨὈφῇαλ- 
μὸν ἀντὶ οφήαλμου", καὶ odovra 
αντὶ οδόντος. 839. ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω 
UMIV, MI ἀντιστῆναι ᾧ πονηρῶ" 
αλλ᾽ ὅστις ὅε ῥαπίδει ἐπὶ τὴν 
δεξιάν Gov σιαγονα, στρέψον αὖ - 


τῷ καὶ τὴν ἀλλῃν" 


It must not be forgotten that Irenzeus makes very explicit 
statements as to the recognition of other sources of evangelical 
truth than our Gospels by the Valentinians, regarding which we 
have fully written when discussing the founder of that sect.’ We 
know that they professed to have direct traditions from the 
Apostles through Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul :7 and in 
the Epistle to Flora allusion is made to the succession of doctrine 





received by direvt tradition from the Apostles. Irenius says that 


1 Epiph., Heer., xxxiii. 3. 








2 Jb, ὃ 4. 


3 This phrase, from Leviticus xx. 9, occurs further on in the next chapter. 


4 Hpiph., Heer., xxxiii., § 4. 


5 1b.,§6. In the next chapter, ὃ 7, there is Eva yap μόνον εἶναι dy abor 
θεὸν τὸν ἑαυτου πατέρα οἱ δωτὴρ ἡμῶν απεφήνατο, κιτ.λ. ct. Matt 
xix. 17... . . εἷς ἐστὶν οἱ ἀγαθός. 


6 See p. 433 ff. 
8 Hpiphanius, Heer., xxxiii, 7. 


7 Clemens Al,, Strom., vii. 17. 
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PTOLEMZUS AND HERACLEON. 533 





le and the Valentinians proiess to derive their views from unwritten 
sources and he accuses them of rejecting the Gospels of the 
Church? but, on the other hand, he states that they had many 


EEO Gospels different from what he calls the Gospels of the A postles.* 
ru With regard to Heracleon, it is said that he wrote Commentaries 


on the third and fourth Gospels. The authority for this state- 
ment is very insufficient. The assertion with reference to the. 











ἧς προς . Ν 
γ΄ ἐπέ- third Gospel is based solely upon a passage in the Stromata of the 
a Ὁ Alexandrian Clement. Clement quotes a passage found in Luke 
δ οὖν xii. 8, 11,12, and says: “Expounding this passage, Heracleon, the 
πος μὴ ᾽ most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, says as follows,” 
&e. This is immediately interpreted into a quotation from a Com- 
‘ mentary on Luke.’ We merely point out that from Clement's 
ee remark it by no means follows that Heracleon wrote a Commen- 
HY , tary at all, and further there is no evidence that the passage 2om- 
) πατρὶ mented upon was actually from our third Gospel.® The Stromata 
iene of Clement were not written until after A.D. 193, and in them we 
[δὰ av find the first and only reference to this supposed commentary. 
: We need not here refer to the Commentary on the fourth Gospel, 
ieee which is merely inferred from references in Origen (0. Α.0. 225), 
but of which we have neither earlier or fuller information.’ We 
ede v- must, however, before leaving this subject, mention that; Origen 
noire informs us that Heracleon quotes from the Preaching of Peter 
(Κήρυγμα Πέτρου, Praedicatio Petri), a work which, as we have 
Ὀφβαλ- already several times mentioned, was largely cited by Clement 
ὀδόντα of Alexandria as authentic and inspired Holy Scripture.’ 
ie The epoch at which Ptolemzeus and Heracleon flourished would 
la cab in any case render testimony regarding our Gospels of little value. 
ov av’ The actual evidence which they furnish, however, is not of a 
character to prove even the existence of our Synoptics, and much 
explicit less does it in any way bear upon their character or authenticity. 
ngelical δὴ <i 3 π 
ἜΝ 1 Ady, Heer, i. 8, § 1. 27b., iii. 2, § 1. 8 Jb., iii. 11, § 9. 
hich we Τοῦτον tényoumevos τὸν τόπον Ἡρακλέων, οἱ τὴ: Οὐαλεντίνου 
οἱ We σχολῆς δοκιμώτατος, uata λέξιν φησὶν, κ.-τ.λ. Strom., iv. 9, § 73. 
“om the : : See TBO Evangelium Commentaria edidit Heracleon, &c. Grabe, Spicil. 
ἣ atr., i, p, 83. 
7 
and ἴῃ _ § The second reference by Clement to Heracleon is in the fragment § 25 ; but it 
doctrine is doubted by apologists (cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 264). It would, however, 
ays that tend to show that the supposed Commentary could not be v.pon our Luke, as it 
refers to an apostolic injunction regarding baptism not found in our Gospels. 
_1 Neither of the works, whatever they were, could have been written before the 
apter. end of the second century. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 22 f., 130 f., 165; Scholten, Α 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 91 f.: Hbrard, Evang. Gesch., p. 874, § 142; Lipsius, Zeit- 
1 ἀγαθὸν schr, wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 81 f. ; . 
cf. Matt ὃ Clem, Al., Strom., vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 7, § 58, 15, § 128. Canon Westcott statez 


of Ptolemeeus : “Two statements, however, which he males are at variance with 
the Gospels : that our Lord’s ministry was completed ir a year; and that He 
peel Line eighteen months with his disciples after his Resurrection.” On the 
Canon, p. 268. 





























































534 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


A similar question of date arises regarding Celsus, who wrot 
a work, entitled Λόγος ἁληθής, True Doctrine, which is no longer 
extant, against which Origen composed an elaborate refutation, 
The Christian writer takes the arguments of Celsus in detail 
presenting to us, therefore, its general features, and giving many 
extracts; and as Celsus professes to base much «! his accusation 
upon the writings in use amongst Christians, although he does 
not name a single one of them, it becomes desirable to ascertain 
what those works were, and the date at which Celsus wrote, As 
usual, we shall state the case by giving the reasons assigned for 
an early date, 

Arguing against Volkmar and others, who maintain, from a 
passage at the close of his work, that Origen, writing about the 
second quarter of the third century, represents Celsus as his con- 

porary, Tischendorf, referring to the passage, which we shall 

» in its place, proceeds to assign an earlier date upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: “ But indeed, even in the first book, at the com- 
mencement of the whole work, Origen says : ‘Therefore, I cannot 
compliment a Christian whose faith is in danger of being shaken 
by Celsus, who yet does not even (οὐδὲ) still (ἔτι) live the common 
life among men, but already and long since (ἤδη καὶ πάλαι) is dead! 

. . . In the same first book Origen says: ‘We have heard 
that there were two men of the name of Celsus, Epicureans, the 
first under Nero ;- this one’ (that is to say, ours) ‘under Hadrian 
and later.’ It is not impossible that Origen mistakes when he 
identified his Celsus with the Epicurean living ‘under Hailrian 
and later;’ but it is impossible to convert the same Celsus of whom 
Origen says this into a contemporary of Origen. Or would Origen 
himself in the first book really have set his Celsus ‘under Hadrian 
(117—138) and later, yet in the eighth have said: ‘ We will wait 
(about 225), to see whether he will still accomplish this design of 
making another work follow ?’? Now, until some better discovery 
regarding Celsus is attained, it will be well to hold to the old 
opinion that Celsus wrote his book about the middle of the second 
century, probably between 150—160,” Χο. 





1 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 99f. 

2 Aber auch schon im ersten Buche zu Anfang der ganzen Schrift sagt Origenes: 
‘Daher kann ich mich nicht eines Christen freuen, dessen Glaube Gefahr liuft 
durch Celsus wankend gemacht zu werden, der doch nicht einmal (οὐδὲ) mehr 
(ἔτη) das gemeine Leben unter den Menschen lebt, sondern bereits und lingst 
(δη καὶ πάλαι) verstorben ist.” ...... In demselben ersten Buche sagt Orige- 
nes: ‘‘ Wir habenerfahren, dass zwei Manner Namens (elsus Epikuraer gewesen, 


der erste unter Nero, dieser” (ἃ, ἢ, der unsrige) ‘‘ unter Hadrian und spiter.” Es. 
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CELSUS, 535 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that the only argument 
advanced by Tischendorf bears solely against the assertion that 
Celsus was a contemporary of Origen, ‘about 225,” and leaves the 
actual date entirely unsettled. He not only admits that the 
statement of Origen regarding the identity of his opponent with 
the Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian “and later,” may be errone- 
ous, but he tacitly rejects it, and having abandoned the conjec- 
ture of Origen as groundless and untenable, he substitutes a 
conjecture of his own, equally unsupported bw .asons, that Celsus 
probably wrote between 150—160, Indeed, .e does not attempt 
to justify this date, but arbitrarily decides to hold by it until 
a better ean be demonstrated. He is forced to admit the 
imorance of Origen on the point, and he does not conceal his 
own, 

Now it is clear that the statement of Origen in the preface to 
his work, quoted above, that Celsus, against whom he writes, is 
long since dead,' is made in the belief that this Celsus was the 
Epicurean who lived under Hadrian,? which Tischendorf, although 
he avoids explanation of the reason, rightly recognizes to be a 
mistake. Origen undoubtedly knew nothing of his adversary, 
and it obviously follows that, his impression that he is Celsus the 
Epicurean being erroneous, his statement that he was long since 
dead, which is based upon that impression, loses all its value. 
Origen certainly at one time conjectured his Celsus to be the 
Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian, for he not only says so directly 
in the passage quotec, but on the strength of his belief in the fact, 
he accuses him of incoi sistency: “ But Celsus,” he says, “must be 
convicted of contradicting himself; for he is discovered from other 
of his works to have been an Epicurean, but here, because he con- 
sidered that he could attack the Word more effectively by not 
avowing the views of Epicurus, he pretends, &c. . . . Remark, 
therefore, the falseness of his mind,” &ec.2 And from time to time 








ist nicht unméglich, dass sich Origenesirrte, wenn er in seinem Celsus den ‘ unter 
Hadrian und spiter” lebenden Epikurser wiederfand ; aber es ist unméglich den- 
selben Celsus, von welchem Origenes dies aussagt, zu einem Zeitgenossen des 
Origenes zu machen. Oder hiitte wirklich gar Origenes selbst im 1. Buche seinen 
Celsus ‘unter Hadrian (117—138) und spiiter” gesetzt, im 8. aber gesagt: ‘‘ Wir 
wollen abwarten (um 225) ob er dieses Vorhaben, eine andere Schrift folgen zu 
lassen, noch ausfiihren werde? Nun so lange keine bessere Entdeckung tuber 
Celsus gelingt, wirds wol beim Alten bleiben mit der Annahme, dass Celsus um 
die Mitte des 2, Jahrhunderts, vielleicht zwischen 150 und 160 sein Buch verfasst, 
ke.” Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 74. 

' Contra Cels., preef., § 4, 2 1b., i. 8. 

3 Edeyuréov δ᾽ ὡς τὰ ἐναντία ἑαυτῶ λέγοντα τὸν Kél6ov. Evpio- 
era μὲν γὰρ ἐξ ἄλλων συγγραμμάτων Ἐπικούρειος wv: ἐνταυθα 
δὲ, διὰ τὸ δοκεῖν ευλογώτερον κατηγορεῖν του λόγου, μὴ ὁμολογ ὧν 
τὰ Ἐπικούρου, προσποιεῖται, κ.τ.λ. . . . Ὅρα οὖν τὸ νόθον αυτοῦ 
τῆς ψυχῆς, x.r.A. Contra Cels., i. 8. 
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536 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


he continues to refer to him as an cape although it is evi- 
dent that in the writing before him he constantiy finds evidence 
that he is of a wholly different school. Beyond this belief, founded 
avowedly on mere hearsay, Origen absolutely knows nothing 

. . . ᾿ [.] 
whatever as to the personality of Celsus, or the time at which he 
wrote,” and he sometimes very naively expresses his uncertainty 
regarding him. Referring in one place to certain passages which 
seem to imply a belief in magic on the part of Celsus, Origen adds: 
“Ἱ do not know whether he is the same who has written several! 
books against magic.”® Elsewhere he says: “. . . the Kpicu- 
rean Celsus (if he be the same who composed two other hooks 
against Christians),” &c.' 

Not only is it apparent that Origen knows nothing of the Cel- 
sus with whom he is dealing, however, but it is almost impossible 
to avoid the conviction that during the time he was composing 
his work his impressions concerning the date and identity of his 
opponent became considerably modified, Ti che earlier portion 
of the first book ὅ he has heard that his Celsus is the Epicurean 
of the reign of Hadrian, but a little further on ® he confesses his 
ignorance as to whether he is the same Celsus who wrote against 
magic, which Celsus the Epicurean actually did. In the fourth 
book? he expresses uncertainty as to whether the Epicurean Ce.- 
sus had composed the work against Christians which he is refiux- 
ing, and at the close of his treatise he seems to treat him asa 
contemporary. He writes to his friend Ambrosius, at whose re- 
quest the refutation of Celsus was undertaken: “ Know, however, 
that Celsus has promised to write another treatise after this one. 

. . « Tf, therefore, he has not fulfilled his promise to write 
a second book, we may well be satisfied with the eight books in 
reply to his Discourse. If, however, he has commenced and 
finished this work also, seek it and send it in order that we may 
answer it also, and confute the false teaching in it,” We’ From 

1 Cf. Contra Cels., i. 10, 21, iii. 75, 80, iv. 36. 

2 Neander, K. G., 1842, 1. p. 274. ; ; se 

8 Οὐκ ofda, εἰ ο αὐτὸς ὧν τῷ γραψαντι κατὰ payEétas βιβλία 
πλείονα. Contra Cels., i. 08. ᾿ πον, : τος 

4... οἱ Ἐπιπουΐρειος Κέλόος (εἴ ye οὗτός ἐστι καὶ οἱ κατὰ Χριό- 
τιαν ὧν ἄλλα δύο βιβλία συνταάξας,) κ.τ.λ. Contra Cels., iv. 36. With regard 
to the word ἄλλα, the most competent critics have determined that the doubt 
expressed is whether the Epicurean Celsus wrote the work against Christians 
which Origen is here refuting. Such a remark applied to any books against 
Christians of which no information is given would be absurdly irrelevant. 
Neander, Κα. G., i. p. 273 anm. 2; Baur, K. G. ἃ. drei erst. Jahrh., i, p. 383 f, 
anm, 1; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 99. We may point out that the opening 
passage of the 4th book of Origen’s work, as well as subsequent extracts, seems to 
indicate a distinct division of the treatise of Celsus into two parts, which may 
fully explain the δύο βιβλία of this sentence. ae 

5 i. 8. 6 i. 68. , Viv, 36. 

v ΄ ͵ ᾷ a » , 

8 Ἴσθι μέντοι ἐπαγγελλόμενον τὸν Κέλόον ἄλλο συνταγμα μετα 
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this passage, and supported by other considerations, Volkmar and 
others assert that Celsus was really a contemporary of Origen. ἢ 
To this, as we have seen, Tischencorf merely replies by pointing 
out that Origen in the preface says that Celsus was already dead, 
and that he was identical with the Epicurean Celsus who flour- 
ished under Hadrian and later, The former of these statements, 
however, was made under the impression that the latter was cor- 
rect, and as it is generally agreed that ‘Origen was mistaken in 
supposing that Celsus the Epicurean was the author of the Λόγος 
ἀληθής, 5 and Tischendorf himself admits the fact, the two earlier 
statements, that Celsus flourished under Hadrian and consequently 
that he had long been dead, fall together, whilst the subsequent 
doubts regarding his identity not only stand, but rise into assur- 
ance at the close of the work in the final request to Ambrosius. ὃ 
There can be no doubt that the first statements and the closing 
paragraphs are contradictory, and whilst almost all critics pro- 
nounce against the accuracy of the former, the inferences from 
the latter retain full force, confirmed as they are by the inter- 
mediate doubts expressed by Origen himself. 

Even those who, like Tischendorf, in an arbitrary manner 
assign an early date to Celsus, although they do not support their 
conjectures by any reliable reasons of their own, a!l tacitly set 
aside these of Origen. It is generally admitted by these, with 





τοῦτο ποιήδειν, . . , Ed μὲν οὖν ovu ἔγραψεν υἱποσχόμενος τὸν 
δευτερον Aoyov, ev’ av ἔχοι ἀρπεϊσῆαι ἡμᾶς τοὶς ὀκτῶ πρὸς τὸν 
Aoyov αὐτου υἱπαγνορευθεῖσι βιβλίοις. Et δὲ κάἀκεϊνον ἀρξάμενος συν- 
ἑτέλεσε, ζήτησον, καὶ πέμψον τὸ συγγραμμα, ἵνα καὶ πρὸς ἐκεῖνο. 
υπαγορεύσαντες, καὶ τὴν ἐν ἐκείνῳ ψευδοδοξίαν ἀνατρέψωμεν" κιτ.λ. 
Contra Cels., viii. 70. We quote, above, the rendering of the passage referred to, 
Ρ. 228, upon which Tischendorf (Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 73 f.) insists. We 
may mention that in strictness the original Greek reads; ‘‘ promises” instead of 
‘‘has promised ;” ‘did not write ” instead of ‘‘ has not written ;” and ‘‘ com- 
menced and finished,” instead of ‘‘ has commenced and finished.” his, how- 
ever, does not materially affect the argument of Volkmar. 

‘ Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80, cf. 165; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 100 ; 
cf. Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. ἃ. Ev. Johann., p. 83; Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
Resch, der Philos. des Alterth., 1867, i. p. 237. 

* Neander, K. G., i. p. 273 ἢν; Baur, K. ας. ἃ. drei erst. Jahrh., p. 383 f., 
anm. 1; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 99 f. ; 
Davidson, Introd. N, T., ii. p. 398; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Eccles., P. i. lib. i. 
sec, 11, cap. 2, §'8; De Rebus Christ. sec. ii. § 19, note *; cf. Riggenbach, Die 
Zeugn. f. ἃ, Ev. Johann., p. 83; Keim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort., 1873, p. 275 ff. 

3 Contra Cels. viii. 76. 

4 Kirchhofer says that Origen himself does not assign a date to the work of Cel- 
sus: ‘‘ but as he (Celsus) speaks of the Marcionites, he must, in any case, be set 
in the second half of the second century.” Quellensamml., p. 330, anm. 1 ; Lard- 
ner decides that Celsus wrote under Marcus Aurelius, and chooses to date him 
A.D. 176. Works, viii. p. 6. Bindemann dates between 170—180 ; Zeitschr. f. 
d. Hist. Theol., 1842, H. 2, p. 60, 107 ff. ; cf. Michaelis, Kinl. N. B., 1788, i. p. 
41; Anger, Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xl.; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. ἃ, Ev. Johan., 
p. 83, Canon Westcott dates Celsus ‘‘ towards the close of the second century.” 
On the Canon, p, 356. Keim in his very recent work on Celsus dates the work 
about a.p. 178. Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 261 ff. 
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Lardner! and Michaelis,? that the Epicurean Celsus to whom Or- 
igen was at one time disposed to refer the work against Christi- 
anity, was the writer of that name to whom Lucian, his friend 
anc contemporary, addressed his Alexander or Pseudomantis and 
who really wrote against magic,’ 11 Origen mentions.’ But al- 
though on this account Lardner assigns to him the date of .p. 
176, the fact is that, Lucian did not write his Pseudomantis, as 
Lardner i is obliged to admit,’ until the reign of the Emperor Com- 
modus (180—I! 93), and even upon the supposition that this Cel- 
sus wrote against Christianity, of which there is not the slightest 
evidence, there would be no ground whatever for dating the work 
before A.D. 180. On the contrary, as Lucian does not in any w ay 
refer to such a writing by his friend, there would be strong rea- 
ep for assigning the work, if it be supposed to be written by him, 

a date subsequent to the Pseudomantis. It need searcely be 
unees that the references of Celsus to the Marcionites,’ and 
to the followers of Marcellina,’ only so far bear upon the matter 
as to exciude an early date. 

It requires very slight examination of the numerous extracts 
from, and references to, the work which Origen secks to refute, 
however, to convince any impartial mind that the doubts of Or- 
igen were well founded as to whether Celsus the Epicurean were 
really the author of the Λόγος ἀληθής. As many critics of all 
shades of opinion have long since determined, so far from being 
an Epicurean, the Celsus attacked by Origen, as the philosophical 
opinions which he everywhere expresses clear ly show, was a Ne 


Platonist.® Indeed, although Origen seems to retain some inipres- 
sion that his antagonist mu: st bean K ee yack an, as he had heard,and 
frequently refers to him as such, he does not point out Epicurean 
sentiments in his writings, but on the contrary, not ly call 
upon him no longer to conceal the school to which hi n 

and avow himself an Epicurean,'® which Celsus evidently does 
not, but accuses him of expressing views inconsistent with that 


1 Works, viii p. 6 2 Kinl. N. B., i. p. 41 

3 Wevd ouavrrs 3 21. 

4 Contra Cels., i δ; Neander, K. G. » 275; Baur, K.G. drei erst. Jahrb., 
p. 383, anm. | ; cf. Keim, Jelsus’ Wahres Wort., 1874, p. 275 ff 


5 Works, vill. p. 6; cf. Bindemann, Zeitschr. Hist. Theol, 1442, H. 2 
6 Contra Cels., v. 62, vi. 53, 74 
7 Ib., v. 62. 


8 Jreneus says that Marcellina came to Rome under Anicetus (167. 168) 
made many fcllowers. <Acv. Her., i, 25,86; οἵ, Hpiphanius, Her., xxvil. ὃ 
9 Neander, K. G., i. p. 273 ff£., 278 f.; Baur, K. ἃ, drei erst, Jahrh., p. 8358 ἢ 


anm. 1 ; Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Eccles., lib. i. see. ii, p. i, cap. 2, § 8; De Rebus 
Christ., sec. ii. § 19 note *; Volkmar, Der Ursprang, p. 30; Scholten, Die 
Zeugnisse, p. 99; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 398. Cf. Keim, Celsus’ Wa 
Wort, 1873, p 286 f.; Bindemann, Zeitschr. Hist, Theol., 1842, H. 2, p. © 
108 f. 10 Contra Cels., iii, 80, 1v. 54 
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om Or- | philosophy,* or of so concealing his Epicurean opinions that it 
Shristi- a might be said that he is an Epicurean only in name? On the 
s friend other hand, Origen is clearly surprised to find that he quotes so 
tis, and largely from the writings, and shows such marked leaning 
But al- towards the teaching of Plato, in which Celsus indeed finds 
of A.D, the original and purer form of many Christian doctrines,? and 
intis, as Origen is constantly forced to discuss Plato in meeting the argu- 
or Com- ments of Celsus. 
his Cel- The author of the work which Origen refuted, therefore, instead 
lightest of being an Epicurean as Origen supposed merely from there 
he work having been an Epicurean of the same name, was undou!‘edly a 
my way Neo-Platonist, a: Mosheim long ago demonstrated, of the ¢hool 
ong rea- of Ammonius, wh» founded the sect at the close of the seco#4 cen- 
by him, tury. The promise of Celsus to write a second }wuk with pra 
reely be tical rules for living in accordance with the philosophy he »romul- 
es,” and gates, to which Origen refers at the close of his work, (firms 
> matter this conclusion, and indicates a new and recent system of philoso 
phy An Epicurean would not have thought of such a work— it 
extracts would have been both appropriate and necessary in connection 
0 refute, with Neo-Platonism. 
5 of Or- We are, therefore, constrained to assign the work of Celsus to 
an Were | atleast the early part of the third century, and to the reign of 
cs of all 1 Septimus Severus. Celsus repeatedly accuses Christians, in it, 


m being of teaching their doctrines secretly and against the law, which 
»sophical seeks them out and punishes them with death,? and this :ndicates 
s a Neo a period of persecution. Lardner, assuming the writer to be the 
» IMpres- Epicurean friend of Lucian, from this clue supposes that the per- 
ardani secution referred to must have been that under Marcus Aurelius 


picurean + 150), and practically rejecting the data of Origen himself, 
ily calls without auvancing sufficient reasons of his own, dates Celsus 
velong A.D, 176.7 As a Neo-Platonist, however, we are more accurately 
led to the period of persecution which, from embers never wholly 
with that ΙΓ extinet since the time of Marcus Aurelius, burst into fierce flame 
more especially in the tenth year of the reign of Severus ὃ (A.D. 

202), and continued for many years to afflict the Christians. 
It is evident that the dates assigned by apologists are wholiy 
arbitrary, and even if the evidence we have produced were very 
mueh less conclusive tham it is for the later epoch, the total ab- 


1 
{ν Goes 





ἢ. 108] and q 1 Contra Cels,, i. 8. 2. 70., iv. 54. 
xxvii. 6. δ 1b,, i. 82, iii, 68, iv, 54, 55, 83, vi. 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
.. 0, 388 ἢν, [ 4], vii. 28, 31, 42, 58 f., &e., &e 


; De Rebus ' of Inst. Hist. Eccles., lib. i, sac, ii. p. i. cap. 2, 88 ; De Rebus Christ.. sec. ii. 
en, Die ait. 549, § 27 


sus’ Walires Ἵ 5 Of. N infer, Καὶ. G., i p. 278. 
2, p. 624 Ὁ Origen, Uontea Cels., i, 1, 3, 7, viii. 69. 
54. j ' Works, viii. p. δ. 8 Husebius, H. &., vi. 1, 2. 
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sence of evidence for an earlier date would completely nullify any 
testimony derived from Celsus. It is sufficient for us to add 
that, whilst he refers to incidents of Gospel history and quotes 
some sayings which have parallels, with more or less of variation 
in our Gospels, Celsus nowhere mentions the name of any Chris- 
tian book, unless we except the Book of Enoch 3} and he aceuses 
Christians, not without reason, of interpolating the books of the 
Sibyl, whose authority, he states, some of them acknowledged.2 


3. 


The last document which we need examine in connection with 
the synoptic Gospels is the list of New Testament and other 
writings held in consideration by the Church, which is generally 
called, after its discoverer and first editor, the Canon of Muyatori, 
This interesting fragment, which was published in 1740 by Mura- 
tori in his collection of Italian antiquities,? at one time belonged 
to the monastery of Bobbio, founded by the Irish monk Colum- 
ban, and was found by Muratori in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan in a MS. containing extracts of little interest from writings 
of Eucherius, Ambrose, Chrysostom, and others. Muratori es- 
timated the age of the MS. at about a thousand years, but so far 
as we are aware no thoroughly competent judge has since ex- 
pressed any opinion upon the point. The fragment, which is de- 
fective both at the commencement and at the end, is written in 
an apologetic tone, and professes to give a list of the writings 
which are recognized by the Christian Church. [Ὁ is a document 
which has no official character,t but which merely conveys the 
private views and information of the anonymous writer, regarding 
whom nothing whatever is known. From any point of view, the 
composition is of a nature permitting the widest differences of 
opinion. It is by some affirmed to be a complete treatise on the 
books received by the Church, from which fragments have been 
lost ;° whilst others consider it a mere fragment in itself.’ It is 
written in Latin which by some is represented as most corrupt 

1 Contra Cels., v. 54, 55. 2 70., vii. 53, δι 


\ntiquit. Ital. Med. “νι, iii. p. 851 ff. 
4 Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 308 f.; Hist. du Canon, p. 109; Scho 


Γι, i. p. 272; Tregelles, Canon Muratorianus, 1867, p. 1 ff.; Wes? Oi 
Canon, p. 186. " 
5 Oredner, Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 143; Volkmar, Anhang., p. 341 ff, p. 909, 


6 Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 39; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 147; Westcott, 


On the Canon, p. 186, note 5; 7'regelles, Can. Murat., p. 29 f. 
| Plek, Einl. N. T., p. 640; Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kanons, p. 72; Donaldson, 


Hist. Chr. Lit. snd Doctr., iii. p. 205 ff.; Guericke, Beitrige Bir’. N. Τ᾿, p. 13; 


Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p.303; Scholz, Einl. N. T., i. p. 271 f.; Treyzelles, Can Mu- 
rat., p.6 f., p. 27 £.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 185. 
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whilst others uphold it as most correct. The text is further 
rendered almost unintelligible by every possible inaccuracy of 
orthography and grammar, which is ascribed diversely to the 
tcanseriber, to the translator, and to both.2 Indeed such is the 
elastic condition of the text, resulting from errors and obscurity 
of every imaginable description, that by means of ingenious con- 
jectures critics are able to find in it almost any sense they desire. ὃ 
Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the original lan- 
guage of the fragment, the greater number of ¢ itics maintaining 
that the composition is a transition from the Greek,‘ whilst 
others assert it to have been originally written in Latin.’ Its 
composition is variously attributed to the Church of Africa ὁ and 
toa member of the Church in Rome.’ 

The fragment commences with the concluding portion of a 
sentence. . . . “quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit ”—“ at 





1 Volimar considers it in reality the reverse of corrupt. After allowing for 
peculiarities of speech, and for the results of an Irish-English pronunciation by 
the monk who transcribed it, he finds the characteristic original Latin which is 
the old lingua volgata, which in. the Roman Provinces, sach as Africa, &c., was 
the written as well as the spoken language. Anhang zu Credner’s Gesch. N. Τὶ 
Kanon, p. 341 ff. 

2 Credner, Zur Gesch, ἃ. Kanons, p. 72; Icilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 39 f.; May- 
erhoj, inl. petr. Schr., p. 147 f.; Scholz, Kink. A. u. N. T., i. p. 271 ἢν; Τγορεί- 
les, Can, Murat., p. 2; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 185. 

3 Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 303; Hist. du Canon, p. 101; Kichhorn, Einl. Ν Τὶ, 
iv. p. 34. 

4 Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nic., 1854, i. p. 137 ἢν; Butticher, Zeitschr, f. d. ge- 
sammte luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1854, p. 127 ἔν; Hwald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vii. p. 
497; cf. p. 3849, anm. 2; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 593, anm.; Hilgen- 
feld, Der Kanon, p. 39 ἔν; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 106; Muratori, Antiq. Ital., iii. 
p. 851 ff.; Nolte, Tiib. Quartalschr., 1860, p. 193 ff.; Routh, Rel. Sacr., i. p. 402 ; 
Scholz, Kink, A, ἃ. Ν T., i. p. 271 ἢ; Vhierseh, Versuch. ἃ. 8. w., p. 385; 7'regel- 
ls, Can. Murat., p. 4; Simon de Magistris, Daniel sec. 1xx., iv. p. 467; Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 28; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 185; cf. Yo.uldson, Hist. Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr., iii, p. 204, p. 210 f. 

5 Bleek, Kink. N. T., p. 640; Credner, Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kanons, p. 93; Gesch. N, 
T. Kanon, p. 144; Freindaller, Apud Routh, Rel. Sacr., i. p. 401 f.; Hesse, Das 
Murat. Fragment, 1873, p. 25 ff.; Laurent, Neutest. Stud., 1866, p. 198 f.; May- 
erhog, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 147; Reuss, Gesch. N, T., p. 395; Stosch, Comm. 
Hist. Crit, de Libr. N. Τὶ Can., 1755, 88. Ivi. ἔν; ef. Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr., iii, p. 210 f. If the fragment, as there is good reason to believe, 
was originally written in Latin, it furnishes evidence that it was not written till 
the third century. Canon Westcott, who concludes from the order of the Gospels, 
&c., that it was net written in Africa, admits that : ‘‘There is no evidence of the 
existence of Christian Latin Literature out of Africa till about the close of the 
second century.” 

® Credner, Gesch, N. Τὶ Kanon, p. 141 ff., p. 168 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. 
and Doctr, iii, p. 211; Reuss, Gesch, N. T., p. 303; Hist. du Canon, p. 109; ef. 
Volkmar, Anhang zu Oredner’s Gesch. N. Τὶ Kan., p. 341 f. 

Γ Guericke, Beitrige N. T., 1828, p. 7; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 39; Meyer, 
H’buch Hebrierbr., 1867, p. 7; Rettmayr, Kink. Can. B. N. B., p. 65; Achots 
Mink A.u N.'T., i. p. 271; Tiechendorf, Wann wurden, ἃ. s. w., p. 9; Volkmar, 
Ue prung, p. 27 f.; cf. Anh. z. Oredner’s Gesch. Ν, T. Kan., p. 341 f.; West- 


otf, On the Canon, p. 186 
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whieh nevertheless he was present, and thus he placed it.” The 
MS. then proceeds: “ Third book of the Oespel according to 
Luke. Luke, that physician, after the ascension of Christ when 
Paul took him with him as studious of the right, wrote it in his 
name as he deemed best (ex opinione)—nevertheless he had not 
himself seen the Lord in the flesh,—and he too, as far as he could 
obtain information also begins to speak from the nativity of 
John.’ The text, at the sense of which this is a closely approxi- 
mate ysuess, though several other interpretations might be main- 
tained, is as follows: Tertio evangelii librum secundo Lucan 
Lucas iste medicus post ascensum Christi cum eo Paulus quasi ut 
juris stediosum secundum adsumsisset nomeni suo ex opinione 
eonscribet dominum tamen nec ipse vidit in carne et idem prout 
asenni potuit ita et ad nativitate Johannis incipet dicere. 

The MS. goes on to speak in more intelligible language “ of 
the fous f the Gospels of John, one of the disciples” (Quarti 
evamgeiorum Johannis ex decipolis), regarding the composition of 
which the writer relates a legend, which we shall quote when we 


1 


CA/ADC ty a’ vy ) tha frospel The fragment then goes on to 


mention the Acts of the Apostles—which is ascribed to Luke- 
thirtecs thee A Paulin peculiar order, and it then refers to 
an. EK Mie to LYRA AaNa another to the Alexandrians 
forged, i the nm A Vans, att e heresy of Marcion, “and 
inany oth wh γος be received by the Catholic 
Chur as all mu vt, be mixed with vinegar.” ‘the 
Kpistle BO the NCSIAN e the name of Kip tle to the Laodiece- 
uns in the list of Marcin this may | yoference to it.) The 
Epistle to the Alexandrians is generally identified with the Epistk 
ty th pfebrews ἢ although some erities think his doubtful, οἱ 
Genny Uh fas 4 and consider hoth Kpist referr 4] ἴα } el graphs 
attriintes to Apostle Paul. The #pistle of Jud nd tw 
the seca and ra Kipistles of John are, with some tone of 

yA, mented arncmyst the ree ἃ books. and so is the Bo 
of WisAom. The A» ypses Of John and of Peter only are r 
Cer) ome oy, » the latter being read in church 

The hy) e of dam Hoth Kpi les of Peter, th. Kpisth 

1 Hilge j 7 Der Kanon Ρ 42. Scho j i? It. Ze ugnisse. p 9 Wi tf 
On the Can p MM)? os: of Schneckenbur yes Beitr. ἔα]. N T 2, p. i 
ff. ; Tertullia A las 1), 17. It will be remembered ts nce 18 
made in the Bpast the sians to an Epistle to the Laodicea t 
Col. iv. 16 

2 Hilgenfeld, Der Kanom, p. 4 Kostlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 416 . 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 129; Wieseler, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1847, p. 840, 1557 97 


f., and so also, Hichhorn, Hug, Manster, Credner, Volkmar, Schleiermacher, Semler, 


&., «Ὁ. 
8 Guericke, Beitrage, Ν. T., p. 7 - Thiersch, Versuch, u. 5. w., p. 385; 4 
cott, On the Canon, p. 190, note 1. 
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the Hebrews (which is probably indicated as the Epistle to the 
Alexandrians), and the first Epistle of John are omitted altogether, 
with the exception of a quotation which is supposed to be from 
the last-named Epistle, to which we shall hereafter refer. Special 
reference is made to the Pastor of Hermas, which we shall pre- 
sently discuss, regarding which the writer expresses his opinion 
that it should be read privately but not publicly in the church, 
as it can neither be classed amongst the prophets nor among the 
apostles. The fragment concludes with the rejection of the writ- 
ings of several heretics.! 

It is inferred that, in the missing commencement of the frag- 
ment, the first two Synoptics must have been mentioned. This, 
however, cannot be ascertained, and so far as these Gospels are 
concerned, therefore, the “Canon of Muratori” furnishes no evi- 
dence stronger than conjecture. The statement regarding the 
third Synoptic merely proves the existence of that Gospel at the 
time the fragment was composed, and we shall presently endeav- 
our to form some idea of that date, but beyond this fact the in- 
formation given anything but tends to establish the unusual credi- 
bility claimed for the Gospels. It is declared by the fragment, 
as we have seen, that the third Synoptic was written by Luke, 
who had not himself seen the Lord, but narrated the history as 
best he was able. It worthy of remark, moreyyer, that even 
the Apostle Paul, who took Jyslee with him after the ascension, 
had not been a follower of Jesus ΠΟΥ, nor had seen his he 
flesh, and certainly he did noi, by the showing of his own Kj 
tles, associate much with the other Apostles, so that Luke could 
not have had much opportunity while with }//m of acquiring 
from them any intimate knowledge of the eyents of Gospel his 
tory. It is undeniable that the third Synoptic is not { arra- 
tive of an eye-witness, and the occurrences which it records did 
not take place in the presence, or within the personal knowledgs 
of the writer, but were derived from tradition, or other written 
sources. Such testimony, therefore, could not in any case be of 
much service to our third Synoptic; but when we consider the 
uncertainty of the date at which the fragment was composed, 
and the certainty that it could not have been written at an early 
period, it will become apparent that the value of the evidence 

reduced to ἃ minimum 


| The text of the fragment may be found in the following amongst many other 
books, of which we only mention son f the more accessible. Credner, Zur 
680}, ἃ, Kanons, p. 73 ft. ; Gesch. N non, p. 1538 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Der Kan- 


i, p 49% > Routh, Relig. Sacr., i. p. 394 ff ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml., p. 1 
ἐδ Pregeltes, Canon Murat., p. 17 ff. ; Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nic., i. p. 125 ff.; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 467 ff. 
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5 Ad SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


We have already incidentally mentioned that the writer of this 
fragment is totally unknown, nor does there exist any clue by 
which he can be identified. All the critics who have assigned an 
early date to the composition of the fragment have based their 
conclusion, almost solely, upon one statement made by the Au- 
thor regarding the Pastor of Hermas. He says: “ Hermas in 
truth composed the Pastor very recently in our times in the city 
of Rome, the Bishop Pius his brother, sitting in the chair of the 
church of the city of Rome. And certainly it should be read, but 
it cannot be published in the church to the people, neither being 
among the prophets, whose number is complete, nor amongst the 
apostles in the latter days.” 

“Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma 
Herma conscripsit sedente cathedra urbis Rome ecclesi:e Pio 
episcopus fratre ejus et ideo legi eum quidem oportet se publicare 
vero in ecclesia populo neque inter prophetas completum numero 
neque inter apostolos in fine temporum potest.”! 

Muratori, the discoverer of the MS., conjectured for various 
reasons, which need not be here detailed, that the fragment was 
written by Caius the Roman Presbyter, who flourished at the end 
of the second (ὁ. A.D. 196) and beginning of the third century, and 
in this he was followed by a few others.? The great mass of critics, 
however, have rejected this conjecture, as they’ have likewise nega- 
tived the fanciful ascription of the composition by Simon de 
Magistris to Papias of Hierapolis,? and by Bunsen to Hegesippus. * 
Such attempts to identify the unknown author are obviously 
mere speculation, and it is impossible to suppose that, had Papias, 
Hegesippus, or any other well-known writer of the same period 
composed such a list, Eusebius could have failed to refer to it, as 
so immediately relevant to the purpose of his work. Thierseh 
even expressed a suspicion that the fragment was a literary mys- 
tification on the part of Muratori himself.* 

The mass of critics, with very little independent consideration, 
have taken literally the statement of the author regarding the 
composition of the Pastor “very recently in our times” (nuper- 
rime temporibus nostris), during the Episcopate of Pius (A.D. 142 
—157), and have concluded the fragment to have been written 
towards the end of the second century.® won Je scarcely say that 








1 Ww ith thera exception of a ἴον trifling alterations we give aie citation’ as 
they stand in the MS. a 
2 Antiq. Ital. i. p. 854 ff.; Gallandi, sibl. Vet. Patr., 1788, ii. p. xxx; Frein- 
daller, apud Routh, Rel. Sacr. οἷ, p. 401; ef, Hefele, Patr. Ap. Proleg., p. Ixiil. 
ν Daniel secundum LX X. 1772; Dissert., iv. p. 467 ff. 
4 Analecta Ante Nic., 1854, i. p. 125; Hippolytus and his Age, i. p. 314. 
ὃ Verauch, 5 rae 387. 4 
(thek, 1 ini. Ν, T., p. 640; Einl. z. Hebrierbr., p. 121, anm. ; Credner, Zur 
Giuk d. Kan., p. 84, P: 92 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, Ῥ. 167; Corrodi, Versuch ein. 
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a few writers would date it even earlier.) On the other hand, and 
we consider with reason, many critics, including men who will 
not be accused of opposition to an early Canon, assign the com- 
position to a later period, between the end of the second or begin- 
ning of the third century and the fourth century.’ 

When we examine the ground upon which alone an early date 
can be supported, it becomes apparent how impossible it is to 
defend it. The only argument of any weight is. the statement with 
regard to the composition of the Pastor, but with the exception of 
the few apologists who do not hesitate to assign a date totally 
inconsistent with the state of the Canon described in the frag- 
ment, the great majority of critics feel that they are forced to 
place the composition at least towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, at a period when the statement in the composition may 
agree with the actual opinions in the Church, and yet in a suffi- 
cient degree accord with the expression “ very recently in our 
times,” as applied to the period of Pius of Rome, 142—157. It must 
be evident that, taken literally, a very arbitrary interpretation is 
given to this indication, and in supposing that the writer may 
have appropriately used the phrase thirty or forty years after the 
time of Pius, so much licence is taken that there is absolutely no 
reason why a still greater interval may not be allowed. With this 
sole exception, there is not a single word or statement in the 
fragment which would oppose our assigning the composition to a 
late period of the third century. Volkmar has very justly pointed 








Beleucht. ἃ. Gesch, 14, u. chr. Bibel-Kanons, 1792, ii. p. 219 f.; Davidson, Introd. 
N. Τὶ, αν p. 7; Feilmoser, Hinl. N. T., p. 203, anm.; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. 
T., p. 587 f.; Beitrige N. T., p. 7; Hiigenfeld, Der Canon, p. 39; Lumper, Hist. 
de Vita, Script,, &c., SS. Patr., vii, 1790; p. 26 ff. ; Liicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh., 
1852, ii. p, 595; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ.. p. 164 ff.; Meyer, Krit., ex. H’buch. 
ἂν. ἃ, Hebrierbr., 1867, p. 7; Olshausen, Echth. ἃ. vier kan. Evv., p., 281 ff.; 
Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 393, p. 305 ; Hist. du Canon, p. 108; Reithmayr, Einl. N. 
B., p. 65, anm. 1; Routh, Reliq. Sacr., i, p. 397 ft.; Chr. F. Schmid, Unters. Offenb. 
Joh., α. 5. w., 1771, ἃ. 101 εἶ; Hist. Antig. et Vindic. Canonis, 1775, p. 308 f.; 
Schrockh, Chr. K, G., iii. 1777, p. 426 ff.; Stosch, Comment, His. Crit. de libris N. 
T. Can., 1755, §§ Ixi. ff.; Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 127; Scholz, Εἴη]. A. u. 
N.T., i. p. 272; Thiersch, (if not spurious), Versuch, u. 5. w., p. 384 f. cf. 315; 
Volkmar, (A.D, 190—200) Anh. zu.: Credner’s, Gesch. N. Τὶ Kan., p. 359; Wiesleer, 
Th. Stud. u. Krit,, 1847, p. 815 ff. 

1 Hesse (before Irenzeus, Clement Al., and Tertullian), Das Muratori ’sche Frag- 
ment. 1873, p. 48; Hwald, (in late middle of 2nd century), Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vii. 
Ρ. 497; Tischendorf (A.D, 160—170), Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 9; T'regelles (c. A.D. 
170), Canon Murat., p. 1 f., p. 4, note οἱ: Westcott, (not much later than a.p. 170), 
On the Canon, p. 185; Laurent (c. a.d. 160), Neutest. Studien, p. 198. 

2 Donaldson (end of first half of 3rd century), Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 
212; Hug, (beginning 3rd century), Einl. N. Τὶ, i. p. 105 f.; end of 2nd, or begin- 
ning of 3rd century ; Mayerhoj, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 147; Keil ad Fabric. Bibl. 
Greece, vii. 1801, p. 285; Hichhorn, Einl. N. 1., iv. p. 34; Tayler, The Fourth 
Gospel, 1867, p. 38; Zimmermann, Diss. Crit. Script., &c., &c,, a Murat. rep. 


rh 185, and to these may be added all those who assign the fragment to 
8, 
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546 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


out, however, that in saying “very recently in our times” the 


writer merely intended to distinguish the Pastor of Hermas from 
the writings of the Prophets and Apostles: It cannot be classed 
amongst the Prophets whose number is complete, nor amongsi 
the Apostles, inasmuch as it was only written in our post-apos- 
tolic time. This is an accurate interpretation of the expession, 1 
which might with perfect propriety be used a century after the 
time of Pius. We have seen that there has not appeared a single 
trace of any Canon in the writings of any of the Fathers whom we 
have examined, and that the Old Testament has been the only 
Holy Scripture they have acknowledged ; and it is inadmissible 
to date this anonymous fragment, regarding which we know no- 
thing earlier than the very end of the second or beginning of the 
third century, upon the interpretation of a phrase which would 
be equally applicable even a century later. There is, however, as 
we have said, nothing whatever requiring so early a date as that, 
and it is probable that the fragment was not written until an 
advanced period of the third century.2 The expression used with 
regard to Pius: “Sitting in the chair of the church,” is quite un- 
precedented in the second century or until a very much later 
date.? It is argued that the fragment is imperfect, and that sen- 
tences have fallen out ; and in regard to this, and to the assertion 
that it is a translation from theGreek, it has been well remarked 
by a writer whose judgment on the point will scarcely be called 
prejudiced: “If it is thus mutilated, why might it not also be 
interpolated ? If moreover the translator was so ignorant of Latin, 
can we trust his translation? And what guarantee have we that 
he has not paraphrased and expanded the original ? The force of 
these remarks is peculiarly felt in dealing with the paragraph 
which gives the date. The Pastor of Hermas was not well known 
to the Western Church, and it was not highly esteemed. It was 
regarded as inspired by the Eastern, and read in the Eastern 
Churches. We have seen, moreover, that it was extremely un- 
likely that Hermas was a real personage. It would be, therefore, 
far more probable that we have here an interpolation, or addition 
by a member of the Roman or African Church, probably by the 
translator, made expressly for the purpose of serving as proot that 


1 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 28; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ili. p, 
212; Lomann, Bijdragen ter Inleid. op de Joh. Schr., p. 29; Scholten, Die alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 127. MA Eel 

2 If the fragment, as there is good reason to believe, was originally written in 
Latin, this fact, we repeat, would point to the conclusion that it was composed in 
the third century. Dr. Westcott, who, with so many others, considers that it ema- 
nates from the Roman Church, himself says as an argument for a Greek original : 
‘There is no evidence of the existence of Christian Latin Literature out of Africa 
till about the close of the second century.” On the Canon, p. 188, note 1. 

ὃ Donaldson, Hist, Chr, Lit. and Doctr., ini. p. 212. 
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the Pastor of Hermas was nct inspired. The paragraph itself bears 
unquestionable mark of tampering.” &e. 

It would take us too far were we to discuss the various state- 
ments of the fragment as indications of date, and the matter is 
not of sufficient importance. It contains nothing involving an 
earlier date than the third century. The facts of the case may be 
briefly summed up as follows, so far as our object is concerned. 
The third Synoptic is mentioned by a totally unknown writer, at 
an unknown, but certainly not early, date, in all probability 
during the third century, in a fragment which we possess in a 
very corrupt version very far from free from suspicion of interpo- 
lation in the precise part from which the early date is inferred. 
The Gospel is attributed to Luke, who was not one of the followers 
of Jesus, and of whora it is expressly said that “he himself had 
not seen the Lord in the flesh,” but wrote “as he deemed best (ex 
opinione),” and followed his history as he was able (et idem prout 
assequi potuit).? If the evidence, therefore, even came within our 
limits as to date, which it does not, it could be of no value for 
establishing the trustworthiness and absolute accuracy of the 
narrative of the third Synoptic, but on the contrary it would 
distinctly tend to destroy its evidence, as the composition of one 
who undeniably was not an eye-witness of the miracles reported, 
but collected the materials, long after, as best he could.$ 


4. 


We may now briedy sum up the results of our examination of 
the evidence for the synoptic Gospels. After having exhausted 
the literature and the testimony bearing on the point, we have 
not found a single distinct trace of any one of those Gospels during 
the first century and a half after the death of Jesus. Only once 
uring the whole of that period do we find any tradition even, 
that any one of our Evangelists composed a Gospel at all, and that 
tradition, so far from favouring our Synoptics, is fatal to the 
claims of the first and second. Papias, about the middle of the 

1 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 209. 

2 The passage is freely rendered thus by Canon Westcott : ‘‘ The Gospel of St. 
Luke, it is then said, stands third in order [in the Canon], having been written by 
‘Luke the physician,’ the companion of St. Paul, who, not being himself an cye- 


witness, based his narrative on such information as he could obtain, beginning 
from the birth of John.” On the Canon, p. 187. 

3 We do not Pie to consider the Ophites and Peratici, obscure Gnostic sects 
towards the end of the second century. There is no direct evidence regarding 


them, and the testimony of writers in the third century, like Hippolytus, is of no 
value for the Gospels, 
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second century, on the occasion to which we refer, records that 
Matthew composed the Discourses of the Lord in the Hebrew 
tongue, a statement which totally excludes the claim of our Greek 
Gospel to apostolic origin. Mark, he said, wrote down from tho 
casual preaching of Peter the sayings and doings of Jesus, but 
without orderly arrangement: as he was not himself a follower of 
the Master, and merely recorded what fell from the Apostle, This 
deseription, likewise, shows that our actual second Gospel could 
not, in its present form, have been the work of Mark. There is 
no other aalierics during the period to any writing of Matthew 
or Mark, and no mention at all of any work ascribed to Luke. If 
it be considered that there isany connection between Marcion’s 
Gospel and our third Synoptic, any evidence so derived is of an 
unfavourable character for that Gospel, as it involves a charge 
against it, of being interpolated and debased by Jewish elements, 
Any argument for the mere existence of our Synopties based upon 
their supposed rejection by heretical leaders and sects has the 
inevitable disadvantago, that the very testimony which would 
show their existence would oppose their authenticity. There is 
no evidence of their use by heretical leaders, however, and no 
direct reference to them by any writer, heretical or orthodox, 
whom we have examined. We need scarcely add that no reason 
whatever has been shown for accepting the testimony of these 
Gospels as sufficient to establish the reality of miracles and of a 
direct Divine Revelation.! It is not pretended that more than one 
of the synoptic Gospels was written by an eye-witness of the 
miraculous occurrence reported, and whilst no evidence has been, 
or can be, pro.uced even of the historical accuracy of the narra- 
tives, no testimony as to the correctness of the inferences from 
the external phenomena exists, or is now even conceivable. The 
discrepancy between the amount of evidence required, and that 
which is forthcoming, however, is greater than under the circum- 
stances could have been thought possible. 


1 A comparison of the contents of the three Synoptics would have confirmed this 
conclusion, but this is not at present necessary, and we must hasten on. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


PART TIL. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


Wx shall now examine, in the same order, the witnesses already 
cited in connection with the Synoptics, and ascertain what evi- 
fae oo furnish for the date and authenticity of the fourth 
rospel. 

Apologists do not even allege that there is any reference to the 
fourth Gospel in the so-called Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians! 

A few critics? pretend to find a trace of it in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, in the reference to the brazen Serpent as a type of 
Jesus. Tischendorf states the case as follows :— 





1 Canon Westcott, however, cannot resist the temptation to press Clement into 
service. Hesays: ‘In other passages it is possible to trace the influence of St. 
John, ‘The blood of Christ hath gained for the whole world the offer of the 
grace of repentance.’ ‘Through Him we look steadfastly on the heights of hea- 
ven ; through him we view as in a glass (ἐν οπτριζόμεθαν) His spotless and most 
excellent visage ; through Him the eyes of our heart were opened ; through Him 
our dull and darkened understanding is quickened wit’: new vigour on turning to 
his marvellous light.’” He does not indicate more clearly the nature and marks 
of the “influence” to which he refers. As he also asserts that the Epistle 

aflirms the teaching of St. Paul and St. James,” and that the Epistle to the 

ebrews is ‘‘ wholly transfused into Clement’s mind,” such an argument does not 
require a single remark. On the Canon, p. 23 f. 
Lardner, Canon Westcott, and others do not refer to it at all. 
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550 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


“ And when in the same chapter xii. it is shown how Moses jn 
the brazen serpent made a type of Jesus ‘ who should sutier (die) 
and yet himself mnake alive, the natural inference is that Barna. 
bas connected therewith John iii. 14, f., even if the use of this 
passage’ in particular cannot be proved. Although this connection 
cannot be affirmed, since the author of the Epistle, in this pas- 
sage as in many others, may be independent, yet it is justitiable 
to ascribe the greatest probability to its dependence on the pas- 
sage in John, as the tendency of the Epistle in no way required 
a particular leaning to the expression of John. The dispropor- 
tionately more abundant use of express quotations from the Old 
Testament in Barnabas 15, on the contrary, connected most inti- 
mately with the tendency of his whole composition.”! 

It will be observed that the suggestion of reference to the fourth 
Gospel is here advanced in a very hesitating way, and does not 
indeed go beyond un assertion of probability. We might, there- 
fore, well leave the matter without turther notice, as the reference 
in no case could be of any weight as evidence. On examination 
of the context, however, we find that there is every reason to 
conclude that the reference to the brazen serpent is made direet 
to the Old Testament. The autho who delights in typology is 
bent upon showing that the cross is prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment. He gives a number of instances, involving the necessity 
for a display of ridiculous ingenuity of explanation, which should 
prepare us to find the comparatively simple type of the brazen 
serpent naturally selected. After pointing ovt that Moses, with 
his arms stretched out in prayer that the Israelites might prevail 
in the fight, was a type of the cross, he goes on io say : “ Again 
Moses makes a type of Jesus that he must suffer and hinself 
make alive (καὶ αὐτὸς ζωοποιήσει) whom they will appear to have 
destroyed in a figure while Israel was falling Ὁ vend connecting 
the circumstance that the people were bit by serpents and died 
with the transgression of Kve by means of the serpent, he goes 
on to narrate minutely the story of Muses and the brazen serpent, 
and then winds up with the words: “ Thou hast in this the glory 
of Jesus; that in him are all things and for him.”? It is impos- 
sible for any one to read the whole passage without seeing that 
the reference is direct to the Old Testament.4 There is no ground 


1 Wann wurden, τ. s. w., 96 f. 

Πάλιν Motions ποιεὶ re'mov τοῦ Indov™, ὅτι dei αὐτὸν παῇεὶν, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ζωοποιήσει, ὃν δίξουδσιν ἀπολωλεκέναι ἐν δημείω, πίπ- 
τοντος tov Ἰόσραγλ. Ch. xii. A tis 

8 ivyers παλιν καὶ ἐν τούτοις τὴν δόξαν του Ἰησου,, ὅτι ἐν av 
τῶ πάντα καὶ εἰς αὐτόν. Ch. xii. ; ef. Heb. ii. 10; Rom. xi. 36. 

‘4 Scholivn, Die iit. Zeugnisse, p. 14; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 66 ff.; Maller, 
Das Barnabasbr., p. 281 ; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 50, anm. 8; Thew!, Jahrb., 
1850, p. 396 ; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 215; Scholten rightly points out 
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for supposing that the author was acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel. 

ΤῸ the Pastor of Hermas Tischendorf devotes only two lines, 
in which he states that “it has neither quotations from the Old 
nor from the New Testament.” ' Canon Westcott makes the same 
statement,2 but, unlike the Germun apologist, he proceeds subse- 
quently to affirm that Hermas 1 wakes “ clear allusions to St. John;” 
which few or no apologists support. This assertion he elaborates 
ard illustrates as follows :— 

“The view which Hermas gives of Christ’s nature and work is 
no less harmonious with apost tolie doctrine, and it offers striking 
analogies to the Gospel of St. John. Not only did the Son ‘ ap- 
point angels to preserve Οἱ ach of those whom the Father gave to 
him:’ but ‘He himself toiled very much and suffered very much 
tocleanseoursins. . . . Andso when he himself had cleansed 
the sins of the people, he showed them the paths of life by giv- 
ing them the Law which he received from his Father’? He is ‘a 
Rock higher than the mountains, able to hold the whole world, 
ancient, and yet having a new gate.! ‘His name is great and 
infinite, and the whole “world i is supported by him.” Hea is older 


that the distinguishing 1 ᾿ψοῦσηαι of the fourth Gospel is totally lac ‘king in the 
Epistle. Die alt. Zeugn., Ῥ. 14. The brazen serpeut is me referred to in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. 5, 6, and by Philo, Leg. Alleg., i. κα 20; De Agricul- 
tura, $22; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 67 ἢν; Tubler, Zeitsebr. wis. Theol., 
Is60, p. 199 f. Justin Martyr also refers to the type of the brazen serpent with- 
outany connection with the fourth ἐν Dial., 91, 94. 


1 Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p- 20, anm, 1; Leche makes no claim to its testimony, 
the analogies being “ἡ ‘too slight and pee Comment, Ky. Joh., 1840, i, p. 44 
aim, 2. 


“On the Canon, p. 170, 


3 Καὶ αὐτὸς one ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν ἐκαηάριόε MOAAR HOTELA GAS καὶ 
πυλλουὶς κοπους ἡντλην ως" ,. avros οὖν καθαρίδας TAS ἁμαρ- 
Tins TOU λαοῦ; ἔδειξεν AVTOIS TAS τρίβους τὴ fans, oa av τοῖς 
Tuy voslov ὃν ἔλαβε παρὰ του πατρὸς αὐυτου. Sim, v. 6. 

4 εἰς μέδον δὲ του πεδίου ἔδειξέ μοι πέτραν weydhyy Aevunv éx 
τοι πεδίου ἀναβεβηκυὶαν. ἡ δὲ πέτρα υἱψηλοτέρα nV τῶν ορεῶν, 
τετραγ GV OS WOTE δυννασῆαι ὅλον τὸν κοόμον χωρῆσαι παλαιὰ δὲ 
yy πέτρα ἐπεί ν7)» mv Any EXMEHOMMEV NY ἔχουδα' WS 7 POG PRT OS 
δὲ ἐδόκει μοι εἶναι ἡ ἐοιόλα ψίς τῇ. πυΐλης. ἡ δὲ πυλ;Β οὐτως 
fori Bev ὑπὲρ ΤΟΥ nAtov, ὥστε μὲ ἠαχυμαζειν ἐπὶ τῇ λαιμπηδόνι 
THs πυληφ Simil., 2. 

Wa πέτρα, φησίν, au" τῇ καὶ ἡ πυΐλη οἱ υἱὸς του θεοι ἐστί. Πῶς, 
Pui, KUPLE, H πέτρα Taare ἐότιν, ἡ δὲ mv Ay HOUVY; ;"Amove, φησί, 
κὰ τὶ ὅυΐνιε, ἀσυΐνετε. Ὁ μὲν υἱὸς του ᾿εου παδῃς τη κτίσεως αυ᾽- 
τοῦ προγενέστερός ἐότιν, ὥστε σύμβουλον αὐτὸν γενέξσθμι τῷ 
πατρὶ τὴς κτίσεως αὐτου" διὰ tov'ro καὶ παλαιός ἐστιν. ἡ δὲ 
Wee διὰ τί καινὴ, φημί, κύριε ; “Ori, φησέν, ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν 

ἐρῶν τὴς συντελείας φανερὸὺς ἐγένετο, διὰ τοῦτο καιν᾽ ἐγένετο 
ἡ πύλη, ἵνα οἱ μέλλοντες σωζεσήαι δι, αὐ τῆς εἰς trv βαδιλείαν 
εἰσέληωσι του θεοῦ. Simil., ix. 12. 


ὃ τὸ ὄνομα tov υἱοῦ του θεοῦ μέγα ἐστὶ καὶ ἀχώρητον καὶ τὸν 
Ἰὐόμον ὅλον βαστάζει. Simil., ix, 14. 
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thar. Creation, so that he took counsel with the Father about the 
creation which he made.? ‘He is the sole way of access to the 
Lord; and no one shall enter in unto him otherwise than by his 
Son.’ ig 

This is all anon Westcott says on the subject.2 He does not 
attempt to point out any precise portions of the fourth Gospel 
with which to compare these “striking analogies,” nor does he 
produce any instances of similarity of language, or of the use of 
the same terminology as the ( Bowens in this apocalyptic allegory, 
It is evident that suc i evidence could in no ease be of any value 
for the fourth Gospel. 

When we examine more closely, however, it becomes certain 
that these passages possess no real analogy with the fourth Gos- 

el, and were certainly not derived froin it. There is no part of 
them that has not close parallels in writings antecedent to our 
Gospel, and there is no use of terminology “peculiar to it. He 
does not even once use the term Logos. Canon Westcott makes 
no mention of the fact that the doctrine of the Logos and of the 
pre-existence of Jesus was enunciated long before the composition 
of the fourth Gospel, with almost equal clearness and fulne ss, and 
that its development can be traced through the Septuagint trans- 
lation, the “ Proverbs of Solomon,” some of the Apoeryphal works 
of the Old Testament, the writings of Philo, and in the Apoca- 
lypse, Epistle to the Hebrews, as wall as the Epistles of Paul. To 
any one who examines the passages cited from the works of Her- 
mas, and still more to any one acquainted with the history of the 
Logos doctrine, it will, we fear, seem wasted time to enter upon 
any minute refutation of such i imaginary “analogies.” We shall, 
however, as briefly as possible refer to each passage quoted. 

The first i is taken from an elaborate similitude with regard to 
true fasting, in which the world is likened to a vineyard, and in 
explaining his parable the Shepherd says: “ God planted the 
vineyard, that is, he created the people and gave them to his Son: 
and the Son appointed his angels over them to keep them: and 
he himself cleansed their sins, having suffered many things and 
endured many labours. . . . He himself, therefore, having 
cleansed the sins of the people, showed them the paths of life by 
giving them the Law which he received from his Father.”* 





1 Simil., ix. 12, quoted on preceding page. 

3.) δὲ ᾽π: ‘An 0 υἱὸς τοῦ Geov ἐστίν. αὕτη μια εἰσοδὸς ἐότι πρὸς 
τὸν KU ipiov. “ἄλλως οὖν ου᾽δεὶς εἰδελευσεται πρὸξ avror εἰ πὴ διὰ 
τοῦ υἱοῦ eee Sim., ix. 12. 

3 On the Canon, p. 177 f. We give the Greek quotations as they stand in Can- 
on Westcott’s tan and also the translations in his text, without, however, 
adopting them. 

4 Simil., v. 6. 
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It is difficult indeed to find anything in this passage which is 
in the slightest degree peculiar to the fourth Gospel, or apart from 
the whole course of what is taught in th: Epistles, and more 
especially the Epistle to the Hebrews. We may point out a few 
passages for comparison: Heb. i. 2—4; 11. LO—11; v. 8—9; vil. 
12,17—19; viii. 6-—10; x. 10—16; Romans viii. 24—i7; Matt. 
xxi. 33; Mark xii. 1; Isaiah v. 7, lili. 

The second passage is taken from an elaborate parable on the 
building of the Chureh: (a) “and in the middle of the plain he 
showed me a grea vite rock which had risen out of the plain, 
and the rock was higuer than the mountains, rectangular so as to 
be able to hold the whole world, but that rock was old having a 
gate (τύλη) hewn out of it, and the hewing out of the gate (πυλη) 
seemed to me to be recent.”! Upon this rock the tower of the 
Church is built. Further on an explanation is given of the simil- 
itude, in which occurs another of the passages referred to. (f) 
“This rock (στέτρα) and this gate (πύλη) are the Son of God. ‘How, 
Lord, I said, ‘is the rock old and the gate new?’ ‘ Listen,’ he 
said, ‘and understand, thou ignorant man. (y) The Son of God 
is older than all of his creation (ὁ μὲν υἱὸς τοὺ θεοῦ πάσης τῆς 
κτίσεως αὐτοῦ προγενέστερός ἐστιν), SO that he was a councillor with 
the Father in his work of creation; and for this is he old’ 
(δ) ‘And why is the gate new, Lord? I said; ‘Because, he re- 
plied, ‘he was manifested at the last days (ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν) 
of the dispensation ; for this cause the gate was made new, in 
order that they who shall be saved might enter by it into the 
kingdom of God.” 

And a few lines lower down the Shepherd further explains, 
referring to entrance through the gate, and introducing another 
of the passages cited: (e) “‘In this way, he said, ‘no one shall 
enter into the kingdom of God unless he receive his holy name. 
If, therefore, you cannot enter into the City unless through its 
gate, so also, he said, ‘a man cannot enter in any other way into 
the kingdom of God than by the name of his Son beloved by 
him’ . . . ‘and the gate (πύλη) is the Son of God. This is 
the one entrance to the Lord.’ In no other way, therefore, shall 
any one enter in to him, except through his Son.” ὃ 

Now with regard to the similitude of ¢. rocx we need scarcely 
say that the Old Testament teems with it; and we need not 
point to the parable of the house built upon a rock in the first 
Gospel! A more apt: illustration is the famous saying with 





1 Simil., 1X5; 
* Jb, ix. 12. Philo represents the Logos as a Rock (πέτρα). Quod det, 
Potiori insid., 31, Mangey, i. 213. 
Simil,, ix, 12, 4 Matt. vii. 24, 
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regard to Peter: “And upon this rock (πέτρα) J will build my 
Church,” upon which indeed the whole similitude of Hermes 
turns: and in 1 Cor. x. 4, we read: “For they drank of the 
Spiritual Rock accompanying them; but the Rock was Christ” 
(ἡ πέτρα δὲ ἢν ὁ Χριστός) There is no such similitude in the fourth 
Gospel at all. 

We then have the “ gate,” on which we presume Canon West- 
cott chiefly relies. The parable in John x. L—9 is quite different 
from that of Hermas,! and there is a persistent use of different term- 
inology. The door into the sheepfold is always θύρα, the gate in the 
rock always πύλη. “1 am the door,”? (ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ θύραν is twice re- 
peated in the fourth Gospel. “The gate is the Son of God” 
(ἡ πύλη ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστίν) is the declaration of Hermas, On the 
other hand, there are numerous passages, elsewhere, analogous to 
that in the Pastor of Hermas, Every one will remember the in- 
junction in the Sermon on the Mount: Matth. vii. 13,14 “En- 
ter in through the strait gate (πύλη), for wide is the gate (ay), 
&e., 14. Because narrow is the gate (πύλη) and straitened is the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.”> The 
limitation to the one way of entrance into the kingdom of God: 
“ by the name of his Son,” is also found everywhere throughout 
the Epistles, and likewise in the Acts of the Apostles ; as for in- 
stance: Acts iv. 12,“And there is no salvation in any other: for 
neither is there any other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 

The reasons given why the rock is old and the gate new (y, ὃ) 
have anything but special analogy with the fourth Gospel. We 
are, on the contrary, taken directly to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in which the pre-existence of Jesus is prominently asserted, and 
between which and the Pastor, as in a former passage, we find 
singular linguistic analogies. For instance, take the whole opening 
portion of Heb. i. 1: “God who at many times and in many 
manners spake in times past to the Fathers by the prophets, 2. 
At the end of these days (ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων) hath spoken 
to us in the Son whom he appointed heir (κληρονόμος)" of all 
things, by whom he also made the worlds, 8. Who being the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his substance, 


1 Cf. Heb. ix. 24, 11—12, &e. 2 John x. 7, 9. 

3 Compare the account of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12 ff.; cf. xxii 4,14. 
In Simil. ix. 13, it is insisted that, to enter into the kingdom, not only “his 
name” must be borne, but that we must put on certain clothing. 

4 We may remark that in the parable Hermas speaks οὗ the son as the heir 
(xAnpov ojos), and of the slave—who is the true son—also as co-heir (όυγ κλη: 
ρονόμος), and a few lines belew the passage above quoted, of the heirship 
(εληρον μίας). This is anothcr indication of the use of this Epistle, the ἘΜ’ 
liar expression in regard to the son ‘‘ whom he appointed heir (xAnpov of05) © 
all things” occurring here. Cf. Simil., v. 2, 6. 
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and upholding all things by the word of his power, when he 
had made by himseli a cleansing of our sins sat down at the right 
hand of Majesty on high, 4. Having become so much better than 
the anvels,”"! &e., We.; and if we take the different clauses we 
may also find them elsewhere constantly repeated, as for instance : 
(y) The son older than all his creation : compare 2 Tim. i. 9, Col- 


ossians 1.15 (“whois . . . the tirst born of all creation ’— 
ὃς ἐστιν . .. πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως), 16, 17, 18, Rev. iii. 14, x. 


6. The works of Philo are full of this representation of the 
Logos. For example: “For the Word of God is over all the 
universe, and the oldest and most universal of all things created” 
(kat ὁ Λόγος δὲ τοῦ Jeod ὑπεράνω παντός ἐστι τοῦ κόσμου, και πρεσβύτατος 
καὶ γενικώτατος τῶν ὅσα yeyore).” Again, as to the second clause, that 
he assisted the Father in the work of creation, compare Heb. 1", 
10, i. 2, xi. 3, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, Coloss, 1. 15, 16.3 

The only remaining passage is the following: “The name of 
the Son of God is great and infinite and supports the whole 
world.” For the first phrase, compare 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. i. 8; 
and for the second part of the sentence, Heb. i. 3, Coloss. i. 17, 
and many other passages quoted above.t 

The whole assertion® is devoid of foundation, and might well 
have been left unnoticed. ‘Che attention called to it, however, 
may not be wasted in observing tle kind of evidence with which 
apologists are compelled to be content. 

Tischendorf points out two passages in the Epistles of pseudo- 
izmatius, which, he considers, show the use of the fourth Gospel. ὁ 





1 Heb. i. 1. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως παλαι οἱ θεὸς λαλήσας 
τοῖς πατράσιν ἐν τοῖς προφῆταιϑ ἐπὶ ἐόσχάώάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων 
ἐλάληόεν ἡμῖν ἐν υἱῶ, (2) ὃν ἔθηκεν πληρονόμον πάντων, δι ov 
καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς αἰῶνας, (3) ὃς ὧν ἀπαυγαόμα τῆς δόξης καὶ 
χαρακτὴρ τῆς υἱποστάδσεως αὐτοῦ φέρων TE τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι 
τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτου, dv ἑαυτοῦ παθαριόμὸν ποιησάμενος τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν ἐκάθιόσεν ἐν δεξιὰ τῆς μεγαλωσυΐνης ἐν ὑψηλοὶξς, (4) τοῦ- 
οὐτὼ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, κιτ.λ. 

ΟΣ Leg. Alleg., iii. § 61, Mangey, i. p. 121; cf. De Confus. Ling., ἃ 28, Mang., 

1, p. 427, καὶ 14, ib. i. p. 414; De Profugis, § 19 Many., i. 561; De Caritate, $2, Mang., 

u. $85, &c., ἄς, The Logos is constantly called by Philo ‘‘the first-begotten of 

God” (πρωτόγονος Θεου Aoyos); ‘the most ancient son of God” (πρεόβύ- 

τατος υἱὸς Θευυ). 

ee oe Leg. Alleg,, iii. § 31, Mangey, i. 106; De Cherubim, $35, Mang., i. 
4 HC, KC, 

4 Cf. Philo, De Profugis, § 20, Mangey, i. 562; Frag. Mangcy, ii. 655 ; De Som- 
nus, i. καὶ 41, Mang., i. 656. 

5 Canon Westzott also says : ‘‘In several places also St. John’s teaching on 
‘ the Truth’ lies at the ground of Hermas’ words,” and in a note he refers to 
‘Mand, iii, = 1 John ii. 27; iv. 6,” without specifying any passage of the book. 
(On the Canon, p, 176, and note 4.) Such unqualified assertions unsupported by 
foo, Sate cannot be too strongly condemned. This statement is quite un- 
ounded, 

6 Wann wurden, τι. s. w., p. 22f. Liicke does not attach much weight to any 
of the supposed allusions in these Epistles. Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 43. 
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They are as follows—Epistle to the Romans vii.: “I desire the 
bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of life, which js 
the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God, who was born ata later 
time of the seed of David anu Abraham ; and I desire the drink 
of God (πόμα θεοῦ), that is his blood, which is love incorruptible, 


and eternal life” (ἀένναος ζωή). This i is compared with John vi, 
41: “Tam the bread which came down from heaven” 48... . . 
“Tam the bread uf life,’ 51... . “And the bread that I wil] 


give is my flesh ;” 54. “He who eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath e verlasting life ” (ζωὴν αἰώνιον), Scholten has pointed 
out that the reference to Jesus as “born of the seed of David 
and Abraham ” is not in the spirit of the fourth Gospel ; aid the 


use of πόμα θεοῦ for the πόσις of vi. 55, and dévvaos ζωή instead of 


ζωὴ αἰώνιος are also opposed to the connection with that Gospel. * 
On the other hand, in the institution of the Supper, the bread is 
described as the body of Jesus, and the wine as his blood: aad 
reference is made there, and elsewhere, to eating bread and drink- 
ing wine in the kingdom of God, and the passage seems to be 
nothing but a deve lopme nt of this teaching? Nothing could be 
proved by such an analogy.’ 

The second passage nekerre d to by Tischendorf is in the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians vil.: “For if some would have led me 
astray according to the feats yet the Spirit is not led astray, be- 
ing from God, for it knoweth whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, and detect ts the things that are hidden.”® Tischendorf con- 
siders that these words are based upon Jchn iii. 6—8, and the 
last phrase: “And detects the hidden things,” upon verse 20. 
The sense of the Epistle, however, is precisely the reverse of that 
of the Gospel, which reads: “ The wind bloweth where it listeth; 
and thou hearest the sound thereof but knowest not whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit; whilst the Epistle does not refer to the wind at all, but 
affirms that the Spirit of God does not know whence it cometh, 


1 ἄρτον Θεου §€Aw, ἄρτον οἱ μεΐνιον, aptov Cars, os ἐότιν σὰρξ 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστου του viov του Θεου, του γενομένου ἐν υἱότέρῳ 
én OMEPMATOS Aa pis καὶ ABpadw nal “πόμα Θεου ἢελω, τὸ αἶμα 
αὐτου, ὅ ἐότιν αἀγαπηῃ ἀφύαρτος, καὶ ἀένναος ζωή. Ad. Rom., vii. 

; Die ‘alt, Zvugnisse, p. d4. 

3 Matt. xxvi. 26—29; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 17—20; 1 Cor, xi. 23—25; 
ef. Luke xiv. 15. 

4 Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, Ὁ. 54. 

5 Cf. De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 225 f. ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

δ Et yap καὶ κατὰ Gd pue ME TIVES ἠθέλησαν πλανῆόσαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ 
πνεῦμα ov πλανᾶται, ἀπὸ θεοι ὄν: οἵἷδεν yup πόθεν ἔρχεται, καὶ 
που υἱπαγει, καὶ τὰ κρυπτὰ ἐλέγχει. Ad Philadelph., vii. 

Ἰ τὸ πνεῦμα ὅπου θέλει πνεῖ, καὶ τὴν φωνὴν αὐτου ακουεῖϑ, 
@AN οὐκ οἵἷδας πόθεν ἔρχεται καὶ που υἱπαγ ετ' οἵτως é6riv πᾶς ὁ 
γεγεννημένος ἐκ tov πνεύματος. John iii. 8. 
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&e. The analogy in verse 20 is still more remote: “ For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be detected.”! In 1 Cor. ii. 10, the sense’ is 
more closely found: “For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
even the deep things of God.” It is evidently unreasonable to 
assert from such a passage the use of the fourth Gospel? Even 
Tischendorf recognizes that in themselves the phrases which he 
points out in pseudo-Lgnatius could not, unsupported by other 
corrboration, possess much weight as testimony for the use of 
our Gospels. He says: “ Were these allusions of Ignatius to 
Matthew and John a wholly isolated phenomenon, and one which 
pethaps other undoubted results of inquiry wholiy contradicted, 
they would hardly have any conclusive weight. But A 
Canon Westeott says: “The Ignatian writings, as might be ex- 
pected, are not without traces of the influence of St. John. The 
circumstances in which he was placed required a special enunci- 
ation of Pauline doctrine; but this is not so expressed as to 
exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought. Love is ‘the 
stamp of the Christian.” (Ad Magn. v.) ‘Faith is the beginning 
and love the end of life.” (Ad Ephes. xiv.) ‘Faith is our guide 
upward  (ἀναγωγεύς), but love is the road that ‘leads to Ged’ (Ad 
Eph ix.) ‘The Eternal (ἀΐδιος) Word is the manifestation of God’ 
(Ad Magn. viii.), ‘ the door by which we come to the Father’ (Ad 
Philad.ix., ef. John x. 7), ‘and without Him we have not the prin- 
ciple of true life’ (Ad Trall. ix.: οὗ χωρὶς τὸ ἀληθινὸν (jv οὐκ ἔχομεν. cf, 
Ad Eph, 1. “LX. τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ἡμῶν Gv). The true meat of the 
Christian is the ‘bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of 
life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, and his drink is ‘ Christ’s 
blood, which is love incorruptible’ (Ad Rom. vii., cf. John vi. 32, 
51,53) He has no love of this life; ‘his love has been crucified, 
and he kas in him no burning passion for the world, but living 
water (as the spring of a new life) speaking within him, and 
bidding him come to his Father’ (Ad Rom. 1.c.). Meanwhile bis 
enemy is the enemy of his Master, even the ‘ruler of this age.’ 
(Ad Rom. 1. ¢., 6 ἄρχων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου. Cf, John xii. 31, xvi. 11: 
ὑ ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμου Tovrov. and see 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8.2 ye 

Part of these references we have already considered; others of 
them really do not require any notice whatever, and the only one 
to which we need to direct our attention for a moment may be 








ὶ πὰς yap 0 φαυλα πραόσόων μιδεὶ τὸ PWS καὶ οὐκ ἔρχεται πρὸς 
τὸ φῶς, τινὰ μὴ ἐλεγχθῇ τὰ ἔργα αὐτου John iii. 20. 

" τὸ yay πνευμα πάντα ἐρευνᾷ, καὶ τὰ βάθῃ του θεουΐ. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

3 Cf. De Wette, Kinl. Ν. T., p. 225 f. 

4 Waun wurden, u. 8. w., p. 23. 

5 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 32 f., and notes. We have inserted in the text the 
references given in the notes. 
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the passage from the Epistle to the Philadelphians IX., Which 
reads : “He is the door of the Father, by which enter in Abraham. 
i Isaac and Jaeob and the prophets, and the apostles, and the 
Π | Chureh.’! This is compared with John x. 7. “ Therefcre said Jesus 
1 again: Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the Shee μ᾽ 
| (ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ θύρα τῶν προβάτων Ἷ. We hav 6 already refe rred, a few pages 
back,? to the nave of the door. Here again it is obvious that 
HA |: there is a marked difference in the sense of the Epistle from that 
Beit I of the Gospel. In the latter Jesus is said to be the door into the 
Ἢ} Sheepfold;* whilst in the Epistle, he is the door into the Father, 
through which not only the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles 
enter, but also the ( ‘hurch itself, Such distant analogy cannot 


‘ony Ponte 





ΐ ἢ ᾿ warrant the conclusion that the passage shows any acquaintance 
| i with the fourth Gospel.! As for the other phrases, they are not 
᾿ "ἢ only without special bearing upon the fourth Gospel, but they are 
ἢ ἱ everywhere found in the canonical Epistles, as well as ὁ eek re. 
ἫΝ Regarding love and faith, for instance, compare Gal. y 14, 22: 
ie Ἰ Rom. xii. 9, ἔν viii. 39, xiii. 9; 1 Cor. 11. 9, vill. 3; ἀμ ἢ i. 17, 
a ΕΝ ν. 1, 2, vi. 23; Philip. i. 9, ii. 2; 2 Thess. iii. 5; 1 Tim. i. 14, vi. 
era 112 Tin. i. 13; Heb. x. 39 £ , x1, &e., &e. 
ΠῚ We night point out many equally close analogies in the works ; 
of Philo,® but it is unnecessary to do so, although we may indi- 
cate one or two which. first prese nt themselves. Philo equally 
has “the Eternal Logos” (ὁ ἀΐδιος Adyos),° whom he represents as 
the manifestation of God in ev ery way. “The Word is the like- 
ness of God, by whom the universe was created” (Λόγος δέ ἐστιν εἰκὼν 
θεοῦ, dv οὗ σύμπας ὁ κόσμος ἐδημιουργεῖτο).] He is “ the viceyerent” 
(ὕπαρχος) of God,’ “ the heave nly incorruptible food of the soul, = 
“the bread (ἄρτος) from heaven.” In one place he says: “and they 1 
who inquired what is the food of the soul . . . learnt at last os 
that it is the Word of God, and the Divine Logos. . . . This oe 
is the heavenly nourishment, and it is mentioned in the holy 4 Mc 
ἢ . . . D, 
| Scriptures... saying, ‘Lo! I rain 5 you bread (dptos) τὸ 
τς 7 a ee oye a Sage ee kg σκοσόλυ τι "Ν τρ 
1 Αὐτὸς ων ἣὺ pe τοῦ πατρὸξ, δι ἧς εἰσέρχονται Ἀβραὰμ x καὶ §3 
Toad καὶ Ἰακὼ} καὶ oi προφῆται, καὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι, καὶ ἡ ἐνοιλησία. : Ge) 
Ad Philad., ix. 2 P. 554 ff. 
ais Ϊ 3 Compare the whole passage, John x. 1—16, to 
4 Cf. De Wette, Kinl. ΝΟ Τ᾿, p. 225 ἔν; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. on David- πι 
son, Introd. N. T. , li. p. 368 f.; Liieke, Com, Ev. Joh., i. p. 44, anm. 1. ye 
5 Philo’s birth i is dated at le ast 20 to 30 years before. our era, and bie death about ili. 
A.D. 40. His principal works were certainly written before his embassy to C a ! 
pee: Philon d’Alexandrie, 1867, p. 11 f.; Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., v1. p. 239 ve 
Gfrorer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums L, i. p. 5, p. 37 ff., p. 45; Ddine, ( Gesch. Dire αἱ 
tell. jiid. alex. Religions Philos., 1834, 1 abth, p. 98, anm. 2. . τι 
6 De plant. Noe, ὃ 5, Many, 1. 332 De Mundo, § 2, Mang., ii. 604. 
7 De Monarchia, ii. $5; me . 225, él 


8 De Agricult., § 12, Mang., 308 De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656; cf. Colose. 
i. 15; Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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from heaven.’ (Exod. xvi. 4) ‘This is the bread (ἄρτος) which the 
Lord has given them to eat’” (Exod. xvi. 15).! And again: “ For 
the one indeed raises his eyes towards the sky, contemplating the 
manna, the divine Word, the heavenly incorruptible food of the 
longing soul.””* Klsewhere : “. but it is taught by the Miero- 
phant ‘aod Ρ rophet Moses, who will say: ‘ This is the bread ( (ἄρτος), 
the nourishment which God gave to the soul’—that he offered his 
own Word and his own Logos; for this is bread (ἄρτος) which he 
has given us to eat, this 15 the Word (τὸ ρῆμα). δ He also says: 
“ Therefore he exhorts him that can run swiftly to strive with 
breathless eagerness towards the Divine Word who is above all 
things, the fountain of Wisdom, in order that by drinking of the 
stream, instead of death he may for his reward obtain “eternal 
life.”* It is the Logos who cuides us to the Father, God “ By the 
same Logos both creating all things and leading up (ἀνάγων) the 
perfect man from the things of οἱ arth ¢ 0 himself® These are very 
imperfect examples, but it mav be asserted that there is not a 
representation of the Logos in the fourth Gospel which has not 
close parallels 1 in the works of Philo. 

We have given these passages of the pseudo-Ignatian Epistles 
which ace pointed out as indicating acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, in order that the whole case might be stated and appre- 
ciated. The analogies are too distant to prove anything, but were 
they fifty times more close, they could do little or nothing 
to establish an early origin for the fourth Gospel, «nd nothing 
at all to elucidate the question as to its character and author- 
ship. The Epistles in which the passages occur are spuri- 





1 Ζητήδαντες καὶ τί τὸ τρέφον ἐστὶ τὴν ψυχὴν. . ws. €U pov 
μαθόντες ῥῆμα θεου καὶ Acyov ἠεὶῖον ... “H δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ οὐράνιος 
τροφή, μηνύεται δὲ ἐν ταὺὶς ἱεραὶς ἀναγραφαῖς, wee ws λέγοντος. 
«(δου ἐγὼ vo υἱμῖν ἄρτους ἐπ Tov ovpavov.” De Profugis, § 25, 


Manyey, i. 566. 

2 Ὁ μὲν γὰρ Tas ὄψεις ἀνατείνει πρὸς αἰθέρα, ἀφορῶν τὸ μάννα, 
τὸν fieiov Adyov, τὴν ov’ ράνιον Pid ob Ex Mov os yr yns ἄφθαρτον 
τροφὴν. Quis τόσ) Div. Heres., ἃ 15, Mang., i. 484; Quod det. potiori insid., 
δ 31, Mang. ἃ. 2130.02. 0.) Μάννα, tov πρεσβύτατον τῶν ὄντων Aoy ov 
θεῖον, x.r.A. 

ἃ διδάσκεται δὲ ὑπὸ του ἑἱεροφάντου Mal προφήτου Μωυσέως, ὃς 
ἐρεῖ «« Obros ἐότιν οἱ αρτος, ἡ τροφή), ἣν. ἔδωκεν οἱ feos τῇ ψυχῇ," 
προδενἕγ κα har το ἑαυτοῦ ῥῆμα καὶ τὸν ἑαυτου Μόνον" οὐὗτος 
γὰρ o ἄρτος, ὃν δέδωκεν ely ees τοῦτο το ῥῆμα. Leg. Alleg., 
ii. $60, Mang., i. 121; «οἵ. ib., 3801, 

«Προτρέπεϊ "δὲ ουἷν τὸν μὲν ᾿ὠμηδοριλξιν ἱκανὸν συντείνειν ἀπ- 
vevorl πρὸς τὸν ἀνωτάτω Aoyorv θεῖον, ὃς σοφίας ἐστὶ πηγή», ἵνα 
ἀρυδάμενος του γάματος ἐντὶ θανάτου ζωὴν αἴδιον aGdcv εὕρη- 
ται. De Profugis, 8.18, Mang., 1. 560. 

ὅς ses τῷ av τῶ Aby@ | καὶ TO MaV ἐργ αζόμενος ual τὸν TéA- 
ξῖον ato τῶν περίγείων ἀνάγων ὡς ἑαυτόν. De Sacrif, Abelis et 
Caini,§3; Mang., i. 165. 

6 In general the Epistles follow the Synoptic narratives, and not the account of 
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: aM Ι ous and of*no value as evidence for the fourth Gospel. They are 
thy not found in the three Syriac Epistles, which alone have some 
claim to authenticity. We have already stated the facts con- 
nected with the so-called Epistles of Ignatius,! and no one who 
i} has attentively examined them can fail to-see that the testi- ¢ 
Wai) mony of such documents cannot Le considered of any historic 
nh weight.” 
i) There are fifteen Epistles ascribed to TIgnatius—of these eight 
i "ἢ are universally recognized to be spurious. Of the remaining 
| seven, there are two Greek and Latin versions, the one much 
Hie longer than the other. The longer version is almost unanimously 
it rejected as interpolated, The discovery of a still shorter Syriac 
ia, | version of “the three Epistles of Ignatius,” convinced the ma- 
ist jority of critics that even the shorter Greek version of seven 
Epistles must be condemned, and that whatever matter could be 
ascribed to [onatius himself, if any, must be looked for in these 
RE three Epistles alone. The three martyrologies of Lgnatius are ἔ 
' Ι likewise universally repudiated as mere fictions, Amidst sich ἃ 
mass of forgery, in which it is impossible to identify even a ker- 
nel of truth, it woud be preposterous to seek testimony to 
establish the authenticity of our Gospels, 
It is not pretended that the so-called Epistle of Polvearp to 


i 





) apo 
the Philippians contains any references to the tourth Gospel. ὯΝ 


Tischendorf, however, affirms that it is weighty testimony for that 





: : : στ ν : : no 

Gospel, inasmuch as he discovers in it a certain trace of the first cb 
“ Epistle of John,” and as he maintains that the Epistle and the ἊΝ 
Gospel are the works of the same author, any evidence for the ro 
one is at the same time evidence for the other. We shall here- \ 

after consider the point of the common authorship of the Epistles ath 
and fourth Gospel, and here contine ourselves chiefly to the alleged αὐδῇ 

' fact of the reference. wit 
| The passage to which Tischendorf alludes we subjoin, with the Ep 
f supposed parallel in the Epistle. wit 
. the 
EpistLE OF PoLycaRP, VII. 1 EptstLe or JOHN, Iv, 3. : tha 
For whosoever doth not confess And every spirit that cc ifesseth of 

that Jesus Christ hath come in the | not the Lord Jesus come in ‘he flesh “ἢ 

flesh is Antichrist, and whosoever | is not of God, and this is the (spit) ΩΝ 

. ΒΈΒΗΚΕΝ ᾿ ᾿ 

the fourth Gospel. See for instance the reference to the anointing uf Jesus, Ad maj 

Eph. xvii., ef. Matt. xxvi. 7 ff.; Mark xiv. 3 ff.; cf. John xii. 1 ff. fere 

ΤΡ, 230 ff. 2 

2 Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 234; Bleek, Beitriige, p. 224, p. 257 f.; 3 

Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 368 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 50 ff; Volk- 4 

mar, Der Ursprung, p. 39 ff.; ef. Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. Ev. Johannis, VOLE; Ire 

Ἢ Bohringer, Die Kirche Chr. u. ihre Zeugn., I. i. 1860, p. 46. 5 


3 Wann wurden, τι. 8, w., p. 24 f. 
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Epistle OF POLYCARP, VII. | 1 Eprstie or ΦΌΗΝ, Iv. 3, 


doth not confess the martyrdom of | of Antichrist of which we have heard 
the cross is of the devil, and whoso- | that it should come, and now already 
ever doth pervert the oracles ef the is in the world. 

Lord to his own lusts, and saith that 

there is neither resurrection nor judg- 

ment, he is the firstborn of Satan. 

This νὰν ὃς ἂν μὴ ὁμολογῇ, Καὶ πᾶν πνειυΐμα 0 μὴ ὁμολογ er 
Ἰησοὺν Χριόστὸν ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυ- Ἰησοῦν κύριον ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυ- 
ἡέναι, ἀντίχριόστός ἐότιν" καὶ ὃς Gora, ἐκ τοῦ Geov οὐκ ἔστιν, καὶ 
ἂν μὴ ὁμολογῇ TO μαρτυΐριον τοῦ τοῦτο ἐότιν TO τοι ἀντιχρίδ- 
6ranpov, ἀπ Tow διαβόλου ἐστιν" | Tov, ὁ τι ἀκηκόαμεν ὅτι ἔρχεται, 
καὶ os ἂν μεηοδεύῃ τὰ λόγια τοῦ καὶ νῦν ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ ἐστὶν HON) 
κυρίου; πρ)ὺ)ς Tas ἐδίας ἐπιθυμίας, 
καὶ λένῃς μητε αναδτασιν μηῆτὲ 
κρίσιν εἶναι, OLTOS πρωτότοκός 
ἐότι τοι Σατανᾶ. 


This passage does not occur us a quotation, and the utmost that 
can be said of the few words with which it opens is that a phrase 
somewhat resembling, but at the same time materially differing 
from, the Epistle of John is interwoven with the text of the 
Epistle to the Philippians. If this were really a quotation from 
the canonical Kpistle, ' would indeed be singular that, consider- 
ing the supposed relations of Polycarp and John, the name of the 
apostle should not have been mentioned, and a quotation have 
been distinctly and correctly made? On the other hand, there is 
no earlier trace of the canonical Epistle, and, as Volkmar argues, 
ἴδ πρᾶν well be doubted whether it may not rather be dependent 
on the Epistle to the Philippians, then the latter upon the Epistle 
of John.# 

We believe with Scholten that neither is dependent on the 
other, but that both adopted a formula in use in the early Church 
against various heresies, the superficial co.» idence of which is 
without any weight whatever as evidence f ~ the use of either 
Epistle by the writer of the other. Moreover, it is clear that the 
writers refer to different classes of heretics. Polycarp attacks 
the Docetwe who deny that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, 
that is with a human body of flesh and blood ; whilst the Epistle 
of John is directed against those who deny that Jesus who has 
come in the flesh is the Christ the Son of God. Volkmar points 





1 We give the text of the Sinaitic Codex as the most favourable. The great 
majority of the other MSS., and all the more important, present very marked dif- 
ference from this reading. 

2 Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 46. 

3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. 

4 Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 45 f.; ef. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. ; cf. 
Treneus, Ady. Her., i. 24, 8 4; pseudo-/gnatius, Ad Smyrn., v., vi. 

5 Scholten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 46 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 ff. ; cf. 
1 John ii, 22 ; iv. 2,3; v. 1, 5 ff. 
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out that in Polyearp the word “ Antichrist” is made a proper 
name, whilst in the Epistle the expression used is the abstract 
« Spirit of Antichrist.” Polycarp in fact says that whoever denies 
the flesh of Christ is no Christian but A, \tichr'st, and Volkmar 
finds this direct assertion more original than the assertion of the 
Kp:stle : “ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God,”"! &c. [ἢ any case it seems to us clear that 
in both writings we δ only the independent enunciation, with 
accided difference of language and sense, of a formula current in 
the Church, and that neither writer can be held to have originated 
the condemnation, in these words, of heresies which the Church 
had begun vehemently to oppose, ‘and which were mercly an ap- 
ph ication of ideas already well known, as we see from the e Xpres- 
sion of the Epistle in reference to the “Spirit of Antichrist, of 
which ye have heard that it cometh.” Whether this phrase be 
an ὃ fusion to the Apocalypse xiii, or to 2 Thessalenians ii. or to 
traditions current in the Church, we need not inquire ; it is suffi- 
cient that the Epistle of John avowedly applies a prophecy re- 
garding Antichrist already known amongst Christians. which 
was equally open to the other writer and probably familiar in 
the Church. This cannot under any circumstances be admitted 
as evidence of weight for the use of the Ist Epistle of John, 
There is no testimony whatever of the existence of the Epistles 
ascribed to John previous to this date, and that fact would have 
to be established on sure grounds before the argument we are 
considering can have any value, ; 

On the other hand we have already seen? that whilst there is 
strong reason to doubt the authenticity of the ipistle attributed 
to Polyearp, and a certainty that in any case it is, in its present 
foria, considerably interpolated, it cannot, even if genuine in any 
part, be dated earlier than the last years of thrt Father, and it is 
apparent, therefore, that the use of the Ist Epistle of John, even 
if established, could not be of value for the fourth Gospel, of 
which the writing does not show a trace. So far indeed from 
there being any evidence that Polycarp knew the fourth Gospel, 
every thing points to the opposite conclusi n. In A.p. 160 we find 
him takiag part in the Paschal conti.versy, contradicting the 
statements of the fourth Gospel,’ and supporting the Synoptic 
view, contending tuat the Christian festival should be celebrated 
on the 14th Nisan, the day on which he aftirmed that the Apos- 
tle John himself had observed 10... Trenzeus, who Reprenenes Poly- 





1 Volkmar, Der se ticainthnn 49 ἢ. Scholten, Die iilt. ΗΝ p. 46 ff. 

2 Ῥ, 241 ff. 

8 John xiii, 1, xvii. 28, xix. 14, 31; cf. Matt. x 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke 
xxii. 8, 4 Of, Ireneus, Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4; Ruscha, Η. E., iv. 14, v. 24. 
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carp as the disciple of John, says of him: “For néither was 
Anicetus able to persuade Polycarp not to observe it (en the 14th) 
because he had always observed it with John the disciple of our 
Lord, and with the rest of the apostles with whom he cousorted.” ! 
Not only, therefore, does Polyearp not refer to the fourth Gospel, 
but he ison the contrary a vers important witness ayainst it as 
the work of John, for he represents that apestle as practically 
contradicting the Gospel of which he is said to be the author. 

The fulness with which we have discussed the character of the 
evangelical quotations of Justin Martyr renders the task of as- 
certaining whether his works indicate any acquaintence with the 
fourth Gospel comparatively easy. The detailed statements al- 
ready made enable us without preliminary explanation directly to 
attack the problein, and we are freed from the necessity of mak- 
ing extensive quotations to illustrate the facts of the case. 

Whilst apologists assert with some boldness that Justin made 
use of our Synoptics, they are evidently, and with good reason, 
less confident in maintaining his acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel. Canon Westcott states: “rils references to St. Jobn are 
uncertain ; but this, as has been already remarked, follows from 
the character of the fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he 
should quote its peculiar teaching in apologetic wiitings ad- 
dressed to Jews and heathens ; and at the same time he exhibits 
types of Janguage and doctrine which, ?f not imniediately drawn 
from St. John, yet mark the presence of hiv influence and the re- 
cognition of his authority.”? This apology for the neglect of the 
fourth Gospel seems based wpon a consciousness of its unhistori- 
eal character; but we may merely remark that where such a 
writer is reduced to so obvious an admission of the scantiness of 
evidence furnished by Justin, his case is indeed weak. 

Tischendorf, however, with his usual temerity, claims Justin as 
ἃ powerful witness for the fourth Gospel. He says: “ According 
to cur judgment there are convincing grounds of proof for the 
fact that John also was known and used by Justin, provided that 
an unprejudiced consideration be not made to give way to the an- 
tagonistie predilection against the Johannine Gospel.” In order 
fully and fairly to state the case which he puts forward, we shall 
quote his own words, but in order to avoid repetition we shall 


1 Kusebius, H. Ἐν, ν. 24. 
_ 2 On the Canon, p, 145. In a note Canon Westcott refers to Credner, Beitrige, 
1, p, 253 Ὁ Credner, however, pronounces against the ue of the fourth Gospel 
by Justin. Dr. Westcott adds the singular argumert: ‘‘Justin’s acquaintance 
with the Valentinians proves that the Gospel could not have been unknown to 
him.” (Dial. 35.) We have already proved that there is no evidence that Valen- 
tinus and his earlier followers knew anything of our Synoptics, and we shall pre- 
sently show that this is likewise the case with the fourth Gospel. 
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permit ourselves to interrupt him by remarks and by parallel 
passages from other writings for comparison with Justin. Tisch- 
endort says: “ The representation of the person of Christ alto- 
gether peculiar to John as it is given particularly in his Prologue 
1. 1 (“ Inthe beginning was the Word and the Word was with God. 
and the Word was God’ , and verse 14 (“and the word became 
flesh’), in the designation of him as Logos, as the Word 
of God, unmistakably re-echoes in not a few passages in Justin ; 
for instance ἢ ‘ And 2 ee Christ is alone the special Son hegot- 
ten by God, being his Word and first-begotten and power, 

With this we nay compare another passage or Justin from the 
second Apology. “But his son, who alone is rightly ealled Son, 
the Word before the works of creation, who was both with him 
and begotten when in the beginning he created and ordered all 
things Ὃν him,’® ἂς 

Now the same words and ideas are to be found throughout the 
Canonical Epistles and other writings, as well as in earlier works, 
In the Apocalypse, the only book of the New Testament men- 
tioned by Justin, and which is directly ascribed | oy hin to John, ° 
the term Logos is applied to Jesus “ the Lamb,” (xix. 13): “and 
his name is called the Word of Gcd” (καὶ κἰκλη ταὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ὁ 
Λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ). Elsewhere (iil. 14) he is called “the Beginning of 
the Creation of God” (ἡ 4 ἀρχή “ἧς κτίσεως τοῦ θεοῦ) ; and again in 
the same book (i.5) he is “the first-begotten of the dead’ ‘ 
& πρωτότοκος τῶν νεκρῶν). In Heb. i. 6 he is the “first-born ” (πρωτό. 
τοκος), aS in Coloss. i. 15 he is “the first-born of every creature 
(πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως) ; and in 1 Cor, 1. 24 we have: “ Christ 
the power of God and the Wisdom of God ” (Χριστὸν θεοῦ δύναμιν 
καὶ θεοῦ σοφίαν), and it will be remembered that “ Wisdom ” was 
the earlier term which became an alteri 1ative with “ Word ” for 
the intermediate Being. In Heb. i. 2, God is represented as 
speaking to us “ in the Son ‘by whom he also made 





1 Tischendorf uses | great liberty in translating some of these passages, abbrevi 
ating and otherwise altering them as it suits him. We shall therefore give his 
German éransiation below, “and we add the Greek which Tischendorf does not 
quots—indeed he does not, in most cases, even state where the passages are to be 
found. 

2**Und Jesus Christus ist allein in einzig eigenthiimlicner Weise als Sohn 
Gottes gezeugt worden, indem cr das Wort (Logos) desselben ist.” Wann wur- 
den, τι. s. w,, p. 32. 

Kai Ἰησοῦς Χριότὸς μόνος ἐδίως υἱὸς τῷ θεὼ ͵γεγέννητο 1, Aoyos 
αὐτου υἱ πάρχων καὶ πρωτότοπος καὶ δυναμις. Apol., i, 23. 

3 Ὁ δὲ υἱὸς ἐκείνου, οἱ μόνος Ayo sev os κυρίως υἱὸς, οἱ Ao'y 0s 
προ' τῶν ποιημάτων, καὶ συνωὼν καὶ hae tsa ὅτε τὴν ἀρχὴν 
60 αὐτου πάντα ἔκτισε καὶ ἐκοσμησε. ΡΟ i 

4 Written c. A.p. 68—69; oe Einl. N. T., i. p.704 f. ; Beitriige, ii. p. 294; 
Liicke, Comm, Offenb. Joh., 1 52, ii. p. 840 fh; Me vald, Jahrb, bibl. Wi iss,, 1852 
-—53, p. 182; Gesch. ἃ. V. ie .) Vi. p. 648, &e., &e. 

5 Dial., 81 
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the worlds” (ἐν vid, . . . . δὲ οὗ καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς αἰῶνας). In 2 
Tim. i. 9, he is “ before all worlds” (πρὸ χρόνων αἰωνίων), ef. Heb. 1. 
10, ii. 10, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, Ephes. iii. 9. 

The works of Philo are filled with similar representations of 
the Logos, but we must restrict ourselves to a very few. God as 
a Shepherd and King governs the universe “having appointed his 
true Logos, his first-begotten Son, to have the care of this sacred 
flock, as the Vicegerent of a great King.”! In another place 
Philo exhorts men to strive to become like God’s “ first-begotten 
Word” (τὸν πρωτόγονον αὐτοῦ Λόγον), 2 and he adds, a few lines further 
on: “for the most ancient Word is the image οἱ God” (θεοῦ yap 
εἰκὼν Λόγος ὁ πρεσβύτατος). The high priest of God in the world is 
“the divine Word, his first-begotten sun” (ὃ πρωτόγονος αὐτοῦ θεῖος 
Λόγος). Speaking of the creation of the world Philo says: “The 
instrument by which it was formed is the Word of God” 
(ὄργανον δὲ Λόγον θεοῦ, δι’ οὗ κατεσκευάσθη). Elsewhere: “ For the 
Word is the image of God by which the whole world was created” 
(Adyos δέ ἐστιν εἰκὼν θεοῦ, δι’ οὗ σύμπας ὃ κόσμος édnpeovpyetro).> These 
passages might be indefiaitely multiplied. 

Tischendorf’s next passage is: “The first power (δύναμις) after 
the Father of all and God the Lord is the Son, the Word (Logos); 
in what manner having been made flesh (σαρκοποιηθεὶς) he became 
man, we shall in what follows relate.’’® 

We find everywhere parallels for this passage without seeking 
them in the fourth Gospel. In 1 Cor.i. 24, “Christ the Power 
(δύναμις) of God and the Wisdom of God;” ef. Heb. i. 2,3, 4, 6, 8; 
ii, 8. In Heb. ii. 14—18, there is a distinet account of his becom- 
ing flesh; ef. verse 7. In Phil. ii, G—8 : “ Who (Jesus Christ) being 
in the form of God, deemed it not grasping to be equal with 
God,(7) But gave himself up, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men,” δ In Rom. viii. 3 we 
have: “God sending his own Scn ia the likeness of the flesh 
of sin,” ὅς. (ὁ θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν πέμψας ἐν ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς ἁμαρτίας.) 





ee προστησάμενος tov ὀρθὸν αὐτοῦ Ao yor, mpwroyovor 
υἱὸν, ὃς τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ἱερᾶς ταύτης ἀγέλης οἷά τις μεγάλου 
βαδιλέως υπαρχος διαδέξεται. De Agricult., 8 12, Mangey, i. 308. 

2 De Confus. ling., § 28, Mang., i. 427, ef. § 14, ib., i. 414; cf. De Migrat, 
Abrahami, § 1, Mang., i. 437 ; cf. Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

3 De Somniis, i. § 37, Mang., i. 653. 

‘De Cherubim, 8 35, Mang., i. "62 

δ De Monarchia, ii. § 5, Mang., ii. 22. 

δ “Die erste Urkraft (6uv@urs) nach dem Vatcr des Alles und Gott dem 
Herrn ist der Sohn, ist das Wort (Logos) ; wie derselbe durch die Fleisch werdung 
(σαρκοποιηθ εὶς) Mensch geworden, das werden wir in folgenden darthun,’ 
Wann wurden, u. 8, w., p. 32. 

H δὲ πρώτῃ δυναμις μετὰ τὸν Liarépa πάντων καὶ Ae6nornv 
Θεὸν, καὶ υἱὸς, οἱ Λογος ἐστίν: ὃς τίνα τροπον δαρκοποιηθεὶς 
ἀγθρῶπος γέγονεν, ἐν ττοῖς Ῥξξῆς "ἐροῦμεν. Apol., i. 32. 
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It must be borne in mind that the terminology of John i. 14,“and 
the word became flesh” (σὰρξ ἐγένετο) is different from that of Jus- 
tin, who uses the word σαρκοποιηθείς, The sense and language here 
is, therefore, quite as close as that of the fourth Gospel. We have 
also another parallel in 1 Tim. 111. 16, “ Who (God) was inanifested 
in the flesh” (ὃς ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκί), cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4, 47. 

In like manner we find many similar passages in the Works of 
Philo. He says in one place that man was not made in the like- 
ness of the most high God the Father of the universe, but in that 
of the “Second God who is his Word” (ἀλλα πρὸς τὸν δεύτερον bedy, 
ὅς ἐστιν ἐκείνου Λόγος). In another place the Logos is said to be the 
interpreter of the highest God, and he continues: “that must be 
God of us imperfect beings” (Οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν ἀτελῶν ἂν εἴη Beds), Ὁ 
Eisewhere he says: “ But the divine Word which is above these 
(the Winged Cherubim) . . . . but being itself the image of Goi, 
at once the most ancient of all conceivable things, and the one 
placed nearest to the only true and absolute existence without 
any separation or distance between them;’’ and a few lines fur- 
ther on he explains the cities of refuge to be: “The Word of the 
Governor (of all things) and his creative and kingly power, for of 
these are the heavens and the whole world.”* “ The Logos of God 
is above all things in the world, and is the most ancient and the 
most universal of all things which ἀγα. δ᾽ The Word is also 
the “Ambassador sent by the Governor (of the universe) to 
his subject (man)” (πρεσβευτὴς δὲ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος πρὸς τὸ ὑπήκοον), ® 
Such views of the Logos are everywhere met with in the pages 
of Philo. 

Tischendorf continues : “The Word (Logos) of God is his Son.” 
We have already in the preceding paragraphs abundantly illus- 
trated this sentence, and may proceed to the next: “But since they 
did not know all things concerning the Logos, which is Christ, 





1 Philo, Fragm. i. ex. Huseb., Prepar. Evang., vii. 13, Mang., ii. 625; οἱ, De 
Somniis, i. ὃ 41, Mang., i. 656; Leg. Alleg. ii. ὁ 21, id,, i. 83. 

2 Leg. Alleg., iii. ὁ 73, Mang., i. 128. ; : 

82 δὲ ὑπεράνω τούτων Λογος θεῖος. αλλ αὐτὸς εἰκὼν 
υἱπαάρχων θεου, τῶν νοητων ἅπαξ ἁπάντων οἱ πρεσβύτατος, o 
ἐγγυτάτω, μηδενὸς Cvros μεθορίου διαστήματος, του μόνου ὁ ἐό- 
τιν ἀψευδῶς ἀφιδρυμένες. De Profugis, ἢ 19, Mang.,i. 561. ὃ 

4 Ὁ του ἡγεμόνος Πσγος, καὶ ἡ ποιητι»οὴ καὶ βασιλικὴ δύναμις 
αὐτοῦ" τούτων γὰρ o re οὐρανὸς καὶ δυΐμπας οἱ κόσμος ἐόδτι. 
De Profugis, 2 19. ὌΝ 

5 Καὶ οἱ Ao'yos δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ υἱπερόνω παντός ἐότι του κόσμου, 
καὶ πρεδβύτατος καὶ γενικώτατος τῶν ὅσα γέγονε. Leg, Alleg., ith 
261, Μαηρ., i. 121 ; οἵ, De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656. 

6 Quis rerum div. Heres., 3 42, Mang., i. 501. 

7 “ Das Wort (Logos) Gottes ist der Sohn desselben.”” Wann wurden, υ. 5. Μὸν 

. 32. 
᾿ Ὁ Λογος δὲ row θεοιῦ ἐστιν οἱ υἱὸς αὐτου. Apol. i. 63. 
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they have frequently contradicted each other.”! These words are 
used with reference to Lawgivers and philosophers. Justin, who 
frankly admits the delight he took in the writings of Plato? and 
other Greek philosophers, was well aware how Socrates and Plato 
had enunciated the doctrine of the Logos,’ although he contends 
that they borrowed it from the writings of Moses, and with a 
largeness of mind very uncommon in the early Church, and in- 
deed, we might add, in any age, he held Socrates and such philo- 
gophers to have been Christians, even although they had been 
considered Atheists. As they did not of course know Christ to be 
the Logos, he makes the assertion just quoted. Now the only 
point in the passage which requires notice is the identification of 
the Logos with Jesus, which has already been dealt with, and as 
this was asserted in the Apocalypse xix. 13, before the fourth 
Gospel was written, no evidence in its favour is deducible from 
the statement. We shall have more to say regarding this pre- 
sently. 

Tischendorf continues: “ But in what manne: through the Word 
of God, Jesus Christ our Saviour having been made flesh,”® We. 

It must be apparent that the doctrine here is not that of the 
fourth Gospel which makes “the word become flesh” simply, 
whilst Justin, representing a less advanced form, and more uncer- 
tain stage, of its development, draws a distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus, and describes Jesus Christ as being made flesh 
by the power of the Logos. This is no accidental use of words, 
for he repeatedly states the same fact, as for instance : “But why 
through the power of the Word, according to the will of God the 
Father and Lord of all, he was born a man of a Virgin,’® We. 

Tischendorf continues: “To these passages out of the short 





2 Apol., ii, 12; οἵ, Dial., 2 ff. 

3 Apol., i. 60, &e., &e.; ef. 5. 

4 Apol., i. 46. 

5“ Vermittels des Worts (Logos) Gottes ist Jesus Christus unser Heiland Fleisch 
geworden (Gapxomornfeis).” Wann wurden, τι. 8. w., p. 32. 

al ov τρόπον διὰ Πογου θεου δαρποποιηθεὶς Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς οἱ 
Σωτὴρ ἡμῶν, κιτ.λ. Apol. i. 66. 

SAU ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν διὰ δυνάμεως tov Adyov κατα τὴν του Πατ- 
ACS παντῶν καὶ δεόπότου Θεοῦ βουλὴν, διὰ παρϑένου ἄνθρωπος 
απεκυγθη, κτλ. Apol., i. 46. 

This is an error. Several of the preceding passages are out of the first Apo- 


logy. No references, however, are given to the source of any of them. We have 
added them. 
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shall overshadow thee’) we have nothing else to understand but 
the Logos, which is the first-born of God.”! 

Here again we have the same difference from the doctrine of 
the fourth Gospel which we have just pointed out, which is, how- 
ever, so completely in agreement with the views of Philo,? and 
characteristic of a less developed form of the idea. We shall fur- 
ther refer to the terminology hereafter, and meantime we proceed 
to the last illustration given by Tischendorf. 

“Out of the Dialogue (c. 105): ‘ For that he was the only-be- 
gotten of the Father of all, in neculiar wise begotten of him as 
Word and Power (δύναμις), and afterwards became man through 
the Virgin, as we have learnt from the Memoirs, I have already 
stated,’ ”8 ὶ 

The allusion here is to the preceding chapters of the Dialogue, 
wherein, with special reference (6. 100) to the passage which has 
a parallel in Luke i. 35, quoted by Tischendorf in the preceding 
illustration, Justin narrates the birth of Jesus. 

This reference very appropriately leads us to a more general 
discussion of the real source of the terminology and Logos doc- 
trine of Justin. Wedo not propose, in this work, to enter fully 
into the history of the Logos doctrine, and we must confine our- 
selves strictly to showing, in the most simple manner possible, 
that not only is there no evidence whatever that Justin derived 
his ideas regarding it from the fourth Gospel, but that, on the 
contrary, his terminology and doctrine can be traced to another 
source. Now in the very chapter (100) from which this last 
illustration is taken, Justin shows clearly whence he derives the 
expression : “ only-begotten.” In chap. 97 he refers to the Ps. xxii. 
(Sept. xxi.) as a prophecy applying to Jesus, quotes the whole 
Psalm, and comments upon it in the following chapters ; refers to 
Ps. ii 7: “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,’ 
uttered by the voice at the baptism, in ch. 108, in illustration of 





1 ‘Unter dem Geiste nun und der Kraft von Gott (zu Luk. i. 35, ‘der heilige 
Geist wird iiber dich kommen und die Kraft des Héchsten wird dich iiberschatten,’) 
haben wir nichts anders zu verstehen als den Logos, welcher der Erstgeborne Got- 
tes ist.” Wann wurden, τι. 8, w., p. 32. a νῷ 

Τὸ πνεῦμα ovy καὶ τὴν δυναμιν τὴν παρὰ του θεου οὐδὲν ἄλλο 
rey θέμις, ἢ τὸν Ad'yor, ὃς καὶ πρωτότοκος τῷ θεῷ ἐότι, κιτ.λ. 

pol., i, 33. 

2 Cf. Gfrdrer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 1835, I. i. pp, 229—243. | 

3 Aus dem Dialog (Kap. 105) : ‘‘ Dass derselbe dem Vater des Alls eingeboren 
in einziger Weise aus ihm heraus als Wort (Logos) und Kratt (Svvayrs) gezeugt 
worden und hernach Mensch vermittels der Jungfrau Maria geworden, wie wir aus 
den Denkwiirdigkeiten gelernt haben, das habe ich vorher dargelegt.” Wann 
wurden, τὶ. 5. w,, p. 32. . : ; : 

Movoyevyis yap ὅτι ny τῷ Πατρὶ τῶν ὅλων οὗτος, ἰδίως ἐξ av- 
του Λογος καὶ δυναμις γεγενημένος, καὶ ὑυότερον ανθρωπος δια 
τῆς παρθένου »»ετομενος, ὡς ἀπο τῶν ἀπομνημονδυματῶν ἐμαθ- 
ομὲν, προεδήλωδσα. Dial. ο. Tryph., 105. 
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it; and in ch. 105 he arrives, in his exposition of it, at verse 20 : 
“Deliver my soul from the sword, and my’ only-begotten (μονογενῆ) 
from the hand of the dog.” Then follows the passage we are dis- 
cussing, in which Justin affirms that he has proved that he was 
the only-begotten (μονογενής) of the Father, and at the close he 
again quotes the verse as indicative of his sufferings. The Me- 
moirs are referred to in regard to the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
and his birth as man through the Virgin. The phrase in Justin 
isquite different from that’in the fourth Gospel, i. 14: “ And the 
Word became flesh (σὰρξ ἐγένετο) and tabernacled among us, and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten from the Father” 
(is μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρός), &e. In Justin he is “the only-begotten 
of the Father of all” (μονογενὴς τῷ Πατρὶ τῶν ὅλων), and he “ became 
man (ἄνθρωπος γενόμενος) through the Virgin,” and Justin never 
once employs the peculiar terminology of the fourth Gospel, σὰρξ 
ἐγένετο, in any part of his writings. 

There can be no doubt that, however the Christian doctrine of 
the Logos may at one period of its development have been in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, it was in its central idea mainly of 
Jewish origin, and the mere application to an individual of a 
theory which had long occupied the Hebrew mind. After the 
original simplicity which represented God as holding personal in- 
tercourse with the Patriarchs, and communing face to face with 
the great leaders of Israel, had been outgrown, an increasing ten- 
dency set in to shroud the Divinity in impenetrable mystery, and 
to regard him as unapproachable and undis:crnible by man. This 
led to the recognition of a Divine represertative and substitute 
of the Highest God and Father, who communicated with his crea 
tures, and through whom alone he revealed himself. A new system 
of interpretation of the ancient traditions of the nation was ren- 
dered necessary, and in the Septuagint translation of the Bible 
we are fortunately able to trace the progress of the theory which 
culminated in the Christian doctrine of the Logos. Wherever in 
the sacred records God had been represented as holding intercourse 
with man, the translators either symbolized the appearance or in= 
terposed an angel, who was afterwards understood to be the 
Divine Word. The first name under which the Divine Mediator 
was known in the Old Testament was Wisdom (o¢ia), although 
in its Apocrypha the term Logos was not unknown. The personi- 
fication of the idea was very rapidly effected, and in the Book of 
Proverbs, as well as in the later Apocry;ha based upon it: the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, “ Ecclesiasticus:” 
we find it in ever increasing clearness and concretion. In the 
School of Alexandria the active Jewish intellect eagerly occupied 


— 





1 This should probably be ‘‘ thy.” 
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itself with the speculation, and in the writings of Philo especially 
we find the doctrine of the Logos—the term which by that time 
had almost entirely supplanted that of Wisdom—elaborated to 
almost its final point, and wanting little or nothing but its appli- 
cation in an incarnate form to an individual man to represent the 
doctrine of the earlier Canonical writings of the New Testament, 
and notably the Epistle to the Hebrews,—the work of a Chris. 
tian Philo,!—the Pauline Epistles, and lastly the fourth Gospel? 

In Proverbs viii. 22 ff, we have a representation of Wisdom 
correspcnding closely with the prelude to the fourth Gospel, and 
still more so with the doctrine enunciated by Justin: 22. “The 
Lord created me the Beginning of his ways for his works, 23. 
Before the ages he established me, in the beginning before he 
made the earth. 24, And before he made the abysses, before the 
springs of the waters issued forth. 25. Before the mountains 
were settled, and before all the hills he begets me. 26. The Lord 
made the lands, both those which are uninhabited and the in- 
habited heights of the earth beneath the sky. 27. When he 
prepared the heavens I was present with him, and when he set 
his throne upon the winds, 28, and made strong the high clouds, 
and the deeps under the heaven made secure, 29, and made strong 
the foundations of the earth, 30, I was with him adjusting, I was 
that in which he delighted; daily I rejoiced in his presence at all 
times.” In the “Wisdom of Solomon” we find the writer ad- 
dressing God: ix. 1 . . . “Who madest all things by thy 
Word ” (6 ποιήσας τὰ πάντα ἐν Λόγῳ cov) ; and further on in the same 
chapter, v. 9,“ And Wisdom was with thee who knoweth thy 
works, and was present when thou madest the world, and knew 





1 Ewald freely recognises that the author of this Epistle, written about Δ... 66, 
transferred Philo’s doctrine of the Logos to Christianity. Apollos, whom he con- 
sider: its probable author, impregnated the Apostle Paul with the doctrine. 
Gesch. des V. Isr., vi., p. 474 f., p. 688 ff.; Das Sendschr. an d. Hebrier, p. 9 ἢ, 

2 Compare generally Gfrérer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, i. 1, 1 und 2 Abth., 
1835 ; Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre v. ἃ. gottl. Mittelwesen, 1846; Vacherot, Hist. 
crit, de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, 1846, i. p. 125 ff. ; Delaunay, Philon d’Alexandrie, 
1867, i. p. 40 ff. ; Franck, La Kabbale, 1843, p. 269 ff., 293 ff. : Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 292 ff. ; Niedner, Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1849, h. 3, p. 3387— 
381; Liicke, Comm. Evang. Joh., i. p, 283 ff; cf. p. 210 ff yah 7 

8 Proverbs viii. 22, Κυΐριος ἔκτισέ μὲ ἀρχὴν dd@y αὐτου ss Epya 
αὐτου, 23. προ τοῦ αἰῶνος ἐθεμελίωσέ με, ἐν ἀρχῇ προ Tov τὴν 
γῆν ποιῆσαι, 24. καὶ mpo tov τὰς ἀβυσόους ποιῆδαι, προ τοῦ 
προελθεῖν τὰς πηγὰς τῶν ὑδάτων. 25. προ του ὄρῃ ἑδρασθῆναι, 
mpo δὲ πάντων βουνῶν, γεννᾷ με. 20. Κυριος ἐποίησε χῶρας καὶ 
ἀοικήτους, καὶ ἄκρα οἰκουΐμενα τῆς vim ovpavarv, 27. “Hyvina ἡτοῖ- 
mate τὸν ov pavoy, δυμπαρήμην αὐτῷ, καὶ ὅτε ἀφώριζε τὸν ἕαν- 
τοῦ θρόνον ἐπὶ ἀνέμων, 28. καὶ ὡς ἰσχυρὰ ἐποίει TA ἀγὼ VEPN, 
καὶ ὡς ἀσφαλεῖς ἑτίθει πηγαῖς τῆς υἱπ᾽ ov pavory, 29. καὶ ὡς ἰόχυρῶ 
ἐποίει ra θεμέλια τῆς γῆς, 80. ἤμην παρ' αὐτῷ «ἁρμουζουδσα' ἐγὼ 
ἤμην ἢ προσέχαιρε" HAW ἡμέραν δὲ εὐ φραινόμην ἐν προσωπῷ αὖ- 
του ἐν παντὶ καιρῷ, κιτ.λ. Sept. vers. 
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what was acceptable in thy sight, and right in thy command- 
ments.” In verse 4, the writer prays: “Give me Wisdom that 
sitteth by thy throne” (Ads μοι τὴν τῶν σῶν θρόνων πάρεδρον σοφίαν). 3 
Inasimilar way the Son of Sirach makes Wisdom say (Ecclesiast. 
xxiv. 9): “ He (the Most High) created me from the beginning 
before the world, and as long as the world I shall not fail.”® We 
have already incidentally seen how these thoughts grew into an 
elaborate doctrine of the Lo, 9s in he works of Philo. 

Now Justin, whilst he nowhere adopts the terminology of the 
fourth Gospel, and nowhere refers to its introductory condensed 
statement of the Logos doctrine, closely follows Philo and, like 
him, traces it back to the Old Testament in the most direct way, 
accounting for the interposition of the divine Mediator in pre- 
cisely the same manner as Philo, and expressing the views which 
had led- the Sevsnty to modify the statement of the Hebrew 
original in their Greek translation. He is, in fact, thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of the Logos doctrine and its earlier 
enunciation under the symbol of Wisdom, and his knowledge of 
it is clearly independent of, and antecedent to, the statements of 
the fourth Gospel. 

Referring to various episodes of the Old Testament in which 
God is represented as appearing to Moses and the Patriarchs, and 
in which it is said that “God went up from Abraham,”‘ or “ The 
Lord spake to Moses,”® or “The Lord came down to behold the 
town,” &c.,° or “God shut Noah into the ark,’’ and so on, Justin 
warns his antagonist that he is not to suppose that “ the unbegot- 
ten God” (ἀγέννητος θεός) did any of these things, for he has neither 
to come to any place, nor walks, but from his own place, wher- 
ever it may be, knows everything although he has neither eyes 
nor ears. Therefore he could not talk with anyone, nor be seen 
by anyone, and none of the Patriarchs saw the Father at all, but 
they saw “him who was according to his will both his Son (being 
God) and the Angel, in that he ministered to his purpose, 
whom also he willed to be born man by the Virgin, who became 
fire when he spoke with Moses from the bush.”8 He refers through- 





, Kai μετὰ Gov’ αὶ Copia ἡ εἰδυῖα τὰ ἔργα Gov, καὶ παροῦσα 
(τὲ ἐποίεις τὸν κόσμον, καὶ ἐπιόσταμένῃ τί ἀρεστὸν ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
Gov, καὶ τί ευ θὲς ἐν ἐντολαὶς Gov Wisdom of Solom., ix. 9. 

2 Cf. ch, viiii—xi. 

ὃ Πρὸ του αἰῶνος am’ ἀρχὴς ἔκτιδέ me, καὶ ἕως αἰῶνος ου μὴ 
éxdinw. Ecclesiastic. xxiv. 9. 

4Gen. xviii, 22, 5 Exod, vi. 29. , 

δ (en. xi. 5. 7 Gen. vii. 16. : 
Sadd ἐκεῖνον τὸν κατὰ βουλὴν τὴν ἐκείνου καὶ θεὸν outa 
υἱὸν αὐτου, καὶ ἄγγελον ἐκ τοῦ ουἱπηρετεῖν τῇ γνώμῃ αὐτου: 
ὧν καὶ ἀνθρωπον γεννηθῆναι διὰ τῆς παρηένου βεβου᾽ληται" ὃς καὶ 
πῦρ ποτὲ γέγονε τῇ προς Μωυσέα ὁμιλίᾳ τῇ ano τῆς βάτου. 
Dial. 127 ; cf. 128, 63; cf. Philo, De Somniis, i, 2211 f., Mang., i. 630 £.; 8.31. ἐδ., 
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out his writings to the various appearances of God to the Patri- 
archs, all of which he ascribes to the pre-existent Jesus, the 
Word,! and in the very next chapter, after alluding to some of 
these, he says: “ he is called Angel because he came to men, since 
by him the decrees of the Father are announced to men 
At other times he is also called Man and human ‘being, because he 
appears clothed in these forms as the Father wills, and they call 
him Logos because he bears the communications of the Father to 
mankind.”? 

Justin, moreover, repeatedly refers to the fact that he was 
called Wisdom by Solomon, and quotes the passage we have indi- 
cated in Proverbs. In one place he says, in proof of his assertion 
that the God who appeared to Moses and the Patriarchs was dis- 
tinguished from the Father, and was in fact the Word (ch. 66— 
70): “ Another testimony I will give you, my friends, I said, from 
the Scriptures that God begat before all of the creatures (πρὸ 
πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων) a Beginning (ἀρχὴν), a certain rational Power 
(δύναμιν λογικὴν) Out of himself, who is called by the Holy Spirit, 
now the Glory of the Lord, then the Son, again Wisdom, again 
Angel, again God, and again Lord and Logos;” &e., and a little 
further on: “The Word of Wisdom will testify to me, who is 
himself this God begotten of the Father of the universe, being 
Word, and Wisdom, and Power (δύναμις), and the Glory of the 
Begetter,” &e.,4 and he quotes, trom the Septuagint version, Pio- 
verbs vill. 22—36, part of which we have given above, and indeed, 
elsewhere (ch. 129) he quotes the passage a second time as evid- 





i. 648; 22 33 ff, ib., i. 649 ff; ἐκ 39 ff, ἐδ. 1. 655 ff Nothing in fact could show 
more clearly the indebtedness of Justin to Philo than this argument (Dial. 100) 
regarding the inapplicability of such descriptions to the ‘‘unbegotten God.” Philo 
in one treatise from which we are constantly obliged to take passages as parallels 
for those of Justin (de Confusione linguarum) argues from the very same text: 
‘*The Lord went down to see that city and tower,” almost in the very same words 
as Justin, §27. The passage is unfortunately too long for quotation, : 

1 Dial. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 126, 127, 128, &ec., &c.; Apol., 1. 62, 63 ; cf. Philo, Vita 
Mosis, §§ 12 ff., Mangey, i. 91 ff.; Leg. Alleg., iii. δὲ 25 ff., ib., i. 103 ἐν, &c., ὅσ. 

2... .. Ἄγγελον καλεῖσθαι ἐν τῇ πρὸς ἀνθρώπους προόδω, ἐπειδὴ 
δι; αὐτῆς τὰ παρὰ τοῦ Πατρὸς τοὶς ἀνθρώποις ἀγγέλλεται. 
ἄνδρα δέ ποτε καὶ ἄνθρωπον καλεῖσθαι, ἐπειδὴ ἐν μορφαῖς roiav’- 
ταις ὄχηματιξόμενος φαίνεται, aionep Bov'derat οἱ Πατήρ' καὶ Ao- 
γον καλοῦσιν, ἐπειδὴ καὶ tas παρὰ του Πατρὸς ὁμιλίας φέρει τοῖς 
ανθρώποις. Dial. 128 ; cf. Apol. i. 63; Dial. 60. 

3 Cf. Apoe., ili, 14, , ᾿ 7 r 

4 Μαρτύριον δὲ καὶ ἄλλο ὑμῖν, @ φίλοι, ἔφην, ἀπο τῶν γραφῶν 
δώσω, ὅτι ‘Apynv προ πάντων τῶν κτιόμάτων οἱ Θεὸς γεγέννηκε 
δύναμίν τινα te ἑαυτοῦ λογικὴν, ὕτις καὶ Δύξα Κυρίου vmo tov 
Πνευματοῖ του ἁγίου καλεῖται, ποτὲ δὲ Yios, ποτὲ δὲ Σοφία, ποτὲ 
δὲ Ἄγγελος, ποτὲ δὲ Geos, ποτὲ δὲ Κύριος καὶ Ao'yos, . , . .. . 
, Μαρτυρήδεί δέ μοι οἱ λογος τῆς σοφίας, αὐτοῖς ὧν ovros o Θεὸς 
ἀπο του Πατρος τῶν ὁλῶν γεννηθεὶς, καὶ Ao'yos, καὶ Σοφία, καὶ 
Δυναμις, καὶ Joga. του γεννήσαντος ὑπάρχων, ,ἵκ.τ.λ. Dial. 61. 
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ence, With a similar context. Justin refers to it again in the next 
chapter, and the peculiarity of his terminology in all these pas- 
sages, 80 markedly different from, and indeed opposed to, that of 
the fourth Gospel, will naturally strike the reader: “ But this 
offspring (γέννημα) being truly brought forth by the Father was 
with the Father before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν ποιημάτων), 
and the Father communes with him, as the Logos declared through 
Solomon, that this same, who is called Wisdom by Solomon, had 
been begotten of God before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν ποιη- 
μάτων), both Beginning (ἀρχή) and Offspring (γέννημα), &e.! In ano- 
ther place after quoting the words: ‘ No man knoweth the Father 
but the Son, nor the Son but the Father, id they to whom the 
Son will reveal him,” Justin continues: “ Therefore he revealed to 
us all that we have by his grace understood out of the Scriptures, 
recognizing him to be indeed the first-begotten (πρωτότοκος) of God, 
and before all creatures (πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων). . . . and calling 
him Son, we have understood that he proceeded from the Father by 
his power and will before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων ποιμηάτων), 
for in one form or another he is spoken of in the writings of the 
prophets as Wisdom,” &c.;? and again, in two other places he refers 
to the same fact. 

On further examination, we find on every side still stronger 
confirmation. of the conclusion that Justin derived his Logos doe- 
trine from the Old Testament and Philo, together with early New 
Testament writings. We have quoted several passages in which 
Justin details the various names of the Logos, and we may add 
onemore. Referring to Ps. Ixxii., which the Jews apply to Solo- 
mon, but which Justin maintains to be applicable to Christ, he 
says: “For Christ is King, and Priest, and God, and Lord, and 
Angel, and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Son born (παιδίον 
γεννώμενον), We., &e., as I prove by all of the Scriptures.”* Now these 
representations, which are constantly repeated throughout Jus- 
tin's writings, are quite opposed to the Spirit of the fourth Gospel, 





LAA τοῦτο ro τῷ ὄντι ἀπο του Πατρὸς προβληηὲν γέννημα, προ 
παντῶν τῶν ποιημάτων συνὴν τῷ Πατρὶ, καὶ tovrw οἱ Πατὴρ προ- 
δομιλεὶ, @S οἱ Hover διὰ τοῦ Sodouw@vos ἐδήλωσεν, ὅτι nai "Apxn 
προ πάντων τῶν ποιημάτων τοῦτ᾽ αὐτο καὶ γέννημα ὑπο Tov 
Θεου ἐγεγέννητο, ὃ Ξοφία διὰ Σολομῶνος καλεῖται, κιτ.λ. Dial. 62. 

2 ἀπεκάλυψεν οὖν ἡμῖν πάντα 06a καὶ ἀπο τῶν γραφῶν διὰ 
τῆς χάριτος αὐτου νενοηκαμεν, γνόντες αὐτὸν πρωτοτοπκον μὲν TOU 
Seov', καὶ πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων: . .. . καὶ Υἱὸν αὐτὸν 
λέγοντες, νενοήκαμεν, καὶ προ πάντων ποιημάτων, ano rov 
pera δυνάμει αὐτοῦ βουλῇ προελθόντα, ὃς καὶ Σοφία, κ.τ.λ. 

δ Dial., 126, 199. 

4Ὁ γὰρ Xpi6rds βασιλεὺς, καὶ Ἱερεὺς, καὶ Θεὸς, καὶ Κυριος, καὶ 
ἄγγελος, καὶ [άνθρωπος, καὶ ᾿Αρχιόστράτηγ os, καὶ AiBos, καὶ Παιδίον 
γεννώμενον, x.r.A. Dial. 84. 
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but are on the other hand equally common in the works of Philo. 
and many of them also to be found in the Philonian Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Taking the chief amengst them we may briefly illus- 
trate them. The Logos as King, Justin avowedly derives from 
Ps. Ixxii., in which he finds that reference is made to the “ Ever- 
lasting King, that is to say Christ.”! We find this representation 
of the Logos throughout the writings of Philo. In one place 
already briefly referred to,? but which we shall now more fully 
quote, he says: “ For God as Shepherd and King governs accurd- 
ing to Law and Justice like a flock of sheep, the earth, and water, 
and air, and fire, and all the plants and living things that are in 
them, whether they be mortal or divine, as well as the course of 
heaven, anc the periods of sun and invon, and the variations and 
harmonious revolutions of the other stars ; having appointed his 
true Word (τὸν ὀρθὸν αὐτοῦ Λόγον) his first-begotten Son (πρωτύγονον 
υἱόν) to have the care of this sacred flock as the Vicegerent of a 
great King;’’ and a little further on, he says: “ very reasonably, 
therefore, he will assume the name of a King, being addressed as 
a Shepherd.”* In another place, Philo speaks of the “ Logos of the 
Governor, and his creative and kingly power, for of these is the 
heaven and the whole world.” 

Then if we take the second epithet, the Logos as Priest (ἱερεύς), 
which is quite foreign to the fourth Gospel, we find it repeated by 
Justin, as for instance: “ Christ the eternal Priest ” (ἱερεύς) " and it 
is not only a favourite representation of Philo, but is almost the 
leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection with the 
episode of Melchisedec, in whom also both Philo,’ and Justin,’ re- 
cognize the Logos. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, vil. 3, speaking 
of Melchisedec : “but likened to the Son of God,abideth a Priest for 


1 Dial. 34. 2p. 565. 7 

ὃ καθάπερ γάρ τινα ποίμνην γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ ἀέρα καὶ πῦρ 
καὶ ὅδα ἐν τούτοις φυτά τὲ av’ καὶ ζῷα, τὰ μὲν θνητά τὰ δὲ θεῖα, ἔτι 
δὲ ουἱρανοῦ φύσιν καὶ ἡλίωυ καὶ δελήνης περιοδους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀστέρων τροπάς τὲ av’ καὶ χορείας ἐναρμονίους ὡς ποιμὴν καὶ 
Ἠασιλεύς οἱ θεὸς ἄγει κατὰ δίκην καὶ νόμον, προστησάμενος TOY 
ὀρθὸν αὐτου Λόγον, πρωτόγονον υἱόν, ὃς τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ἱερὰ" 
ταυτης ἀγέλης οἷα τις μεγάλου βασιλέως ὕπαρχος διαδέξεται. De 
Agricult., § 12, Mangey, i. 308. - ; Ν 

4 Εἰκότως τοίνυν οἱ μὲν βασιλέως ὄνομα ὑποδύδεται, ποιμὴν 
προδαγορευθείς, κιτ.λ. δ 14, cf. De Profugis, ὶ 20, Mang., i. 562; De Som- 
niis, ii. ἢ 37, Mang., i. 691. al i atte, 

5 Ὁ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος Λόγος, καὶ  momntixy καὶ βασιλικὴ δύναμις: 
αὐτοῦ: τουτῶν yap δ᾽ τε οὐρανὸς καὶ δσυίμπας οἱ κόόσμος ἐστί. De 
Profugis, ἢ 19, Mang.,i. 561; cf. de Migrat. Abrahami, 81, Many., 1. 437. 

6 Dial., 42. 7 Legis Alleg., § 26, Mang., i. 104, &c., &c. 

8 Dial., 34, 83, &e., &e. 

9... . ἀφομοιωμένος δὲ ta via τοῦ θεοῦ 


: » Méver ἱερεὺς εἰς TC 
Sinvenxés. Heb. vii. 3. 
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Priest that is passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” 
&e,; ix. 11: “Christ having appeared a High Priest of the gcod 
things to eome ;’’? vii. 21: “ Thou art a Priest for ever.”§ The 
passages are indeed far too numerous to quote.t They are equally 
numerous in the writings of Philo. In one place already quoted, ὅ 
he says: “For there are as it seems two temples of God, one of 
which is this world, in which the High Priest is the divine Word, 
his Jrst-begotten Son” (Avo yap, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἱερὰ θεοῦ, ἕν μὲν dde ὁ 
κόσμος, ἐν ᾧ και ἀρχιερεύς, ὁ πρωτόγονος αὐτοῦ θεῖος Λόγος). Elsewhere. 
speaking of the period for the return of fugitives, the death of 
the high priest, which taken literally would embarrass him in his 
allegory, Philo says: “For we maintain the High Priest not to 
be a man, but the divine Word, who is without participation not 
only in voluntary but aiso in involuntary sins ;°7 and he goes on 
to speak of this priest as “the most sacred Word ” (6 ἱερώτατος 
Λόγος) Indeed, in many long passages he descants upon the 
. high priest Word ” (ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς Λόγος) 

Proceeding to the next representations of the Logos as “ God 
and Lord,” we meet with the idea everywhere. In Hebrews i. 8: 
“But regarding the Son he saith: Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever” (πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν Ὃ θρόνος σου, ὁ Θεὸς, εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ αἰῶνος : 
&e, and agaiu in the Epistle to the Philippians, ii. 6, “ Who 
(Jesus Christ) being in the form of God, deemed it not grasping 
to be equal with God ” (ὃς ἐν poppy θεοῦ ὑπάρχων οὐχ ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο 
τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ), &e., &e.’° Philo, in the fragment preserved b 
Eusebius, to which we have already referred," calls the Logos the 
“Second Goa ” (δεύτερος θεός)."5 In another passage he has: “ But 
he calls the most ancient God his present Logos,” ἄς, (καλεῖ δὲ 
θεὸν τὸν πρεσβύτατον αὐτοῦ νυνὶ Λόγον) ;!3 and a little further on, speak- 
ing of the inability of men to look on the Father himself: “thus 





1 Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέχ μέγαν διεληλυθότα τους οὐρανούς, "In- 
Oovy τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ θεου, κ.τ.λ. Heb. iv. 14. 

 Χριότὸς δὲ παραγενόμενος ἀρχιερεὺς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν, 
κτλ, Heb, ix. 11]. 

3. Συ ἱερειῖς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Heb. vii. 21. 

4 Heb. vii. 11, 15, 17, 21 f., 26 ff.; viii. 1 ff. ; ii. 6,17; v. 5, 6, 10. 

5p. 565, 

δ Philo, De Somniis, i. ὃ 37, Mangey, i. 653. 

7 Aéyouev γάρ, τὸν ἀρχιερέα οὐκ ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλ Λόγον θεῖον 
aval, παντων οὐχ ἑκουσίων μόνον, ahha καὶ ἀκουσίων ο᾽ διρίη- 
uat@y ἀμέτοχον. De Profugis, 8 20, Mang., i. 562. Philo continues: that 
this ἔπ the Logos, must be pure, ‘‘ God indeed being his Father, who is also 
the Father of all things, and Wisdom his mother, by whom the universe came 


into being.” (πατρός μὲν Oeov™, ὃς καὶ τῶν συμπάντων ἐστὶ πατήρ,. 


μητρὸς δὲ Σοφίας, δι᾽ ἧς τὰ ὅλα ἢλθεν εἰς γένεσιν.) 

ὃ 10., § 21. 9 De Migrat. Abraham’, ὃ 18, Mang., i. 452. 
10 Cf. verse 11. 11 p. 566. 

2 Fragm. i., Mang., ii. 625; cf. Leg. Alleg., ii. § 21, Mang., i. 83. 

18 Philo, De Somniis, i. 39, Many., i. 655. 
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they regard the image of God, his Angel Word, as himself” 
(οὕτως καὶ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰκόνα, τὸν ἄγγελον αὐτοῦ Λόγον, ὡς αὐτὸ: κατανοοῦσιν). 

isewhere discussing the possibility of God’s swearing by him- 
self, which he applies to the Logos, he says: “ For in regard to 
us imperfect beings he will be a God, but in regard to wise and 
perfect beings the first. And yet Moses, inawe of the superiority 
of the unbegotten (ἀγεννήτου) God, says: ‘ And thou shalt swear 
by his name,’ not by himself; for it is sufficient for the creature 
to receive assurance and testimony by the Divine Word.” 

It is certain, however, that both Justin and Philo, unlike the 
prelude to the fourth Gospel i. 1, place the Logos in a secondary 
position to God the Father, another point indicating a less ad- 
vanced stage of the doctrine. Both Justin and Philo apply the 
term θεός to the Logos without the article. Justin distinctly says 
that Christians worship Jesus Christ as the Son of the true God, 
holding him in the second place (ἐν δευτέρᾳ χώρᾳ ἔχοντες) and this 
secondary position is systematically defined through Justin's 
writings in a very decided way, as it is in the works of Philo by 
the contrast of the begotten Logos with the unbegotten God, 
Justin speaks of the Word as ‘ the first-born of the unbegotten 
God” (σρωτότοκος τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Oe), and the distinctive appellation of 
the “unbegotten God” applied to the Father is most common 
throughout his writings.6 We may in continuation of this remark 
point out another phrase of Justin which is continually repeated, 
but is thoroughly opposed both to the spirit and to the termino- 
logy of the fourth Gospel, and which likewise indicates the sec- 
ondary consideration in which he held the Logos. He calls the 
Word constantly “ the first-born of all created beings ” (πρωτότοκος 
τῶν πάντων ποιημάτων," ΟΥ πρωτότοκος πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων] OF 
πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως)  “{Π6 first-borr of all creation,” echoing 
the expression of Col. i. 15. (The Son) “ who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firet-born of all creation” (πρωτότοκος πάσης 
κτίσεως). This is a totally different view from that of the fourth 
Gospel, which in so emphatic a manner enunciates the doctrine: 
“Tn the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, 





1 De Somniis, i. § 41, Mang., i. 656. ᾿ 

5 Οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν ἀτελῶν av ein θεος, τῶν δὲ δοφῶν καὶ 
τελείων εὖ πρῶτος. Καὶ Μωὺύδσὴῆης μέντοι τὴν ὑπερβολὴν Savuadas 
του ἀγεννήτου φησίν: “6 Καὶ τῷ ovcuart αὐτου ἐμῇ," οὐχὶ αὖ τῶ" 
ἱκανὸν yap τῷ γεννεεῷ πιότοῦσθαι καὶ μαρτυρεῖσθαι Λόγῳ θείῳ, 
Leg. Alleg., iii. § 73, Many., i. 128. 
i 3 Apol., i. 13, cf. 60, where ne shows that Plato gives the second place to the 

Ogos. 

ΤΕ i. 53, compare quotation from Philo, above, note 1. 

5 Apol., i. 49, Apol., ii. 6, 13; Dial., 126, 127. 

6 Dial., 62, 84, 100, &c., &e. 


7 Dial., 61, 100, 125, 129, &.. &e. 8 Dial., 85, 138, &c. 
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and the Word was God,” a statement, which Justin, with Philo, 
only makes in a very modified sense. 

To return, however, the next representation of the Logos by 
Justin is as “ Angel.” This perpetually recurs in his writings. 1 
In one place, to which we have already referred, iw says: “The 
Word of God is his Son, as we have already stated, and he is also 
calied Messenger (“AyyeAos) and Apostle, for he brings the message 
of all we need to know, and is sent an Apostle to declare all 
the message contains.’? In the same chapter reference 
is again made to passages quoted for the sake of proving: “that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and Apostle, being aforetime the 
Word and having appeared now in the form of fire, and now in 
the likeness of incorporeal beings ;”* and he gives many illustra- 
tions. The passages, however, in which the Logos is called Angel, 
are too numerous to be more fully dealt with here. [Ὁ is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this representation of the Logos as 
Angel, is not only foreign to, but opposed to the spirit of, the 
fowth Gospel, although it is thoroughly in harmony with the 
writings of Philo. Before illustrating this, however, we may inci- 
dentally remark that the aserivtion to the Logos of the name 
“Apostle” which occurs in the two passages just quoted above,as well 
as in other parts of the writings of Justin,’ is likewise opposed to 
the fourth Gospel, although it is found in earlier writings, exhilit- 
ing a less developed form of the Logos doctrine; for the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 111. i, has: “Consider the Apostle and High Priest 
of our confession, Jesus,” &e. (κατανοήσατε τὸν ἀπόστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα 
τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦν). We are, in fact, constantly directed by the 
remarks of Justin to other sources of the Logos doctrine, and 
never to the fourth Gospel, with which his tone and terminology 
in no way agree. Everywhere in the writings of Philo we meet 
with the Logos as Angel. He speaks “ of the Angel Word of God” 
in a sentence already quoted,’ and elsewhere in a passage, one of 
many others, upon which the lines of Justin which we are now con- 
sidering (as well as several similar passages)’ are in all proba- 








1 Apol., i. 63; Dial., 34, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 127; cf. Apol., i. 6. 

, 20 Λόγος δὲ row θεοῦ ἐστιν οἱ υἱὸς αὐτου, ὡς προέφημεν" καὶ 
ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται, καὶ ᾿Ιπύστολος. Av'tos yap, ἀπαγγέλλει ὅσα 
ys 1.» σον, καὶ αἀποστέλλεται μηνύδων d5a ἀγγέλλεται, H.T.A, 

pol., i. 03. 

ὃ ὅτι υἱὸς θεου καὶ ᾿Απόστολος Ἰησους οἱ Χριστός, ἐστ'. πρότερον 
Aoyos ὧν, καὶ ἐν ἰδέᾳ πυρὸς ποτὲ φανεὶς, ποτὲ δὲ καὶ ἐν εἰκόνι 
ασωμάτων, κιτ.λ. Apol., i. 63, 

4 Cf. Dial., 56—60, 127, 128. 5 Apol., i. 12, &e. 

6 Philo, De Somniis, i, § 41, Mang., i. 656, see p. 576. 

7 For instance, n the quotations at p. 572 f. from Dial. 61, and also that from 
Dial. 62, in which the Logos ir also called the Beginning (ἀρχή). Both Philo and 
Justin, no doubt, had in mind Prov. viii. 22. In Dial, 100, for example, there is 
4 passage, part of which we have quoted, which reads as follows: ‘‘for in one 
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bility moulded. Philo calls upon men to “strive earnestly to be 
fashioned according to God’s first-begotten Word, the eldest Angel, 
who is the Archangel bearing many names, for he is called the 
Beginning (ἀρχή), and Name of “od, and Logos, and the Man ace- 
cording to his image, and the Seer of Israel.”! Elsewhere, in a 
remarkable passage, he says: “ ΤῸ his Archangel and eldest Word, 
the Father, who created the universe, gave the supreme gift that 
having stood on the confine he may separate the creature from the 
Creator. The same is an intercessor on behalf of the ever wasting 
mortal to the immortal ; he is also the ambassador of the Ruler to 
his subjects. And he rejoices in the gift, and the majesty of it he 
describes, saying: ‘And I stood in the midst between the Lord and 
you’ (Numbers xvi. 48); being neither unbegotten like God, nor 
begotten like you, but between the two extremes,’ ὅσο We have 
been tempted to give more of this passage than is necessary for 
our immediate purpose, because it affords the reader another 
glimpse of Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, and generally illustrates 
its position in connection with the Christian doctrine. 

The last of Justin’s names which we shall here notice is the 
Logos as “Man” as well as God. In another place Justin explains 
that he is sometimes called a Man and human being, because he ap- 
pears in these forms as the Father wills.? But here confining our- 
selves merely to the conerete idea, we find a striking representation 





form or another he is spoken of in the writings of the prophets as Wisdom, and 
the Day, and the East, and a Sword, and a Stone, and a Rod, and Jacoh, and 
Israel, &c.” Now in the writings of Philo these passages in the Old Testament 
are discussed, and applied to the Logos, and one in particular we may refer to as 
an illustration. Philo says: “1 have also heard of a certain associate of Moses 
having pronounced the following, saying: ‘Behold a man whose name is the 
East.’ (Zech. vi. 12.) A most novel designation if you consider it to be spoken 
regarding one composed of body and soul, but if regarling that incorporeal Being 
whv does not differ from the divine image, you will agree that the name of the East 
is perfectly appropriate to him. For indeed the Father of the Universe caused this 
eldest son (πρεσβύτατον υἱὸν) to ris (ἀν ἕτειλε), whom elsewhere he names his 
first-begotten (πρῶτον ον ον), & ” De Confus. Ling,, ὃ 14. Can it be doubted 
that Justin follows Philo in such ¢ xegesis ? ae 
ΠΑΡῸΝ . σπουδαζέτω κι 'μεϊόθαι κατὰ τὸν πρωτόγονον αὖ τοι! 
Aoyov, τὸν ἄγγελον πρεόβρυτατον, ὡς ἀρχάγγελον πολυώνυμον 
υἱπάρχοντα' καὶ yap ἀρχή, καὶ ὄνομα Beov, καὶ Adyos, καὶ o κατ' 
εἰκόνα ἄνθρωπος, καὶ ὁρῶν Ἰσραὴλ προδαγορευξται. be Confus. 
Ling., § 28, Mang, i. 427; cf. De Migrat. Abrahami, ὃ 31, Manyg., i. 40... 
, 2 Τῷ δὲ ἀρχαγγέλῳ καὶ πρεόβυτάτω Adywm δωρεὰν ἐξαίρετον 
ἔδωκεν οἱ τὰ ὅλα γεννήσας πατήρ, ἵνα μεθόριος Oras τὸ yEVOME- 
νον διακρίνῃ τοῦ πεποιηκότος. Ὁ 8’ αὐτὸς ἱκέτης μέν ἐότι τοῦ 
θνητου κηραΐίν ον τος ἀεί πρὸς τὸ ἄφθαρτον, πρεσβευτὴς δὲ του ἡγὲ- 
μόνος πρὸς το υἱπήκοον. Αγάλλεται δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ Swped, καὶ ὅεμ- 
νυ ὐμενος ουτὴν ἐκδιηγεῖται φάσκων: Kal ἐγὼ εἱστήκειν ava 
μι, .ov κυρίου καὶ υἱμωῶν 3), (Num, xvi. 48), ov Te ἀγέννητος WSO θεὸς 
ὧν», οὔτε γεννητὸς ὡς υἱμεις, ἀλλα μέδος τῶν ἄκρων, κιτ.λ. Quis 
rerum div. Heres., ἃ 42, Afang., i. 501 f. 
3 Dial. 128, see the quotation, p. 572. 
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of it in 1 Tim. ii. 5: “ For there is one God and one mediator be- 
tween God and man, the Man Christ Jesus” (εἷς yap θεός, εἷς καὶ 
μεσίτης θεοῦ καὶ ἀνθρώπων, ἄνθρωπος Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς) ; and again in Rom. 
γι 1ὅ: . νὸν by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ ” 
(τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ), as well as other passages.1 We have 
already seen in the passage quoted above from “ De Confus. Ling.” 
§ 28, that Philo mentions, among the many names of the Logos, 
that of “the Man according to (God’s) image” (6 κατ᾽ εἰκόνα 
ἄνθρωπος,2 or “the typical man”). If, how ver, we pass to the ap- 
plication of the Logos doctrine to Jesus, we have the strongest 
reason for concluding Justin’s total independence of the fourth 
Gospel. We have already pointed out that the title of Logos is given 
toJesus in New Testament writings earlier than the fourth Gospel, 
and we must see that Justin’s terminology, as well as his views of 
the Word become man, is thoroughly different from that Gospel. 
We have remarked that, although the passages are innumerable in 
which Justin speaks of the Word having become man through the 
Virgin, he never once throughout his writings makes use of the 


δ 
peculiar expression ot the-* 


“onrth Gospel: “the Word became 
flesh” (6 Λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο. On the few occasions ou which he 
speaks of the Word having been made flesh, he uses the term 
σαρκοποιηθείς. In one instance he has σάρκα ἔχειν, and speaking of 
the Eucharist Justin once explains that it is in memory of Christ's 
having made himself body, σωματοποιήσασθαι." Justin’s most com- 
mon phrase, however, and he repeats it in numberless instances, is 
that the Logos submitted to be born, and become man (γεννηθῆναι 
ἄνθρωπον γενόμενον ὑπέμεινεν), by a Virgin, or he uses variously the 
expressions : ἄνθρωπος γέγονε, ἄνθρωπος γενόμενος, γενέσθαι avOpwrov.® Tn 
several places he speaks of him as the first production or offspring 
(yewnpa) of God defure all created beings, as, for instances: “ The 
Logos . . . who is the first offspring of God” (6 ἐστι πρῶτον 
γώνημα τοῦ θεοῦ) ;7 and again, “and that this offspring was begotten 
of the Father absolutelv before all creatures the Word was declar- 
ing” (καί ὅτι γεγεννῆσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦτο τὸ γέννημα πρὸ πάντων “πλῶς 
τὼν κτισμάτων ὁ λόγος ἐδήλου) We need not say more of the ex- 
pressions : “ first-born” (πρωτότοκος), “ first-begotten ” (apwrdyovos), 
80 constantly applied to the Logos by Justin, in agreement with 








1 Phil. ii. 8; 1 Cor. xv, 47. 

Ὁ Elsewhere Philo says that the Word was the archetypal model after which man 
and the*human mind where formed. De Exsecrat., αὶ 8, Mang., i. 436; De Mundi 
Opificio, § 6, Mang., i. 6. 


3 Apol., i. 66 (twice); Dial., 45, 100. 

«Dial, 48, 5 Dial., 70. 

® Apol., i. 5, 23, 63; Apol., ii. 6, 13; Dial., 34, 45, 48, 57, 63, 75, 84, 85, 105, 
113, 125, 127, &e., &e. 7 Apol., i, 21. 


8 Dial., 129, οἵ, 62. 
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Philo; nor to “only begotten” (μονογενὴς), directly derived from 
Ps. xxii. 20 (Ps. xxi. 20, Sept.). 

Tt must be apparent to everyone who seriously examines the 
subject, that Justin’s terminology is thoroughly different from, and 
in spirit opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, and in fact that the 
peculiarities of the Gospel are not found in Justin’s writings at 
81}1 On the other hand, his doctrine of the Logos is precisely 
that of Philo,? and of writings long antecedent to the fourth Gos- 
pel, and there can be no doubt, we think, that it was derived 
from them.* 

We may now proceed to consider other passages adduced by 
Tischendorf to support his assertion that Justin made use of the 











1 A passage is sometimes quoted in which Justin reproaches the Jews for spread- 
ing injurious and unjust reports ‘‘concerning the only blameless and righteous 
Lignt sent by God to man” (Kara οὖν τοῦ μόνου ἀμώμου καὶ δικαίου 
φωτὸς τοῖς ἀνθρώποις πεμφθέντος παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ, ". τ. Δ. Vial. 17), and 
this is claimed as an echo of the Gospel; cf. John i. 9, viii. 12, xii. 46, &c. Now 
here again we have in Philo the elaborate representation of the Logos as the sun 
cud Light of the world ; as for instance in a long passage in the treatise De Som- 
niis, i. §§ 13 ff., Many., i. 631 ἢ, of which we can only give tie slightest quota- 
tion. Philo argues that Moses only speaks of the sun by symbols, and that it is 
easy to prove this ; ‘‘ since in the first place God is Light. ‘For the Lord is my 
Light and my Saviour,’ it is said in hynins, and not only Light, but arche- 
type of every other light, nay rather more ancient and more perfect than arche- 
type, having the Logos fer an exemplar. Fcr indeed the exemplar was his most ἊΝ 
perfect Logos, Light,” &c.( .. .. ἐπειδὴ πρῶτον μὲν οἱ ὑεὸς φως ἐότι' 
“ Κυρτος γὰρ φῶς μου καὶ σωτὴρ μου" ἐν υμνοις ἄδεται' Kaiov' 
μόνον φοῖς, ἀλλα καὶ παντὸς ἑτέρου φωτὸς ἀρχέτυπον, μᾶλλον δὲ 
ἀρχετυΐπου πρεόβυτερον καὶ ἀνώτερον, Λόγον ἔχον παραδείγματος" . M 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ παράδειγμα οἱ πληρέόστατος FY αὐτου AoyOS, φὼς, κιτοι. to b 
De Somniis, i. ὃ 15, Mang., i. 632). And again: ‘‘ But according to the third 
meaning, he calls the divine Word the sun” (xara δὲ rpircy δημαινόμενον 
ἥλιον καλεῖ Tov θεῖον Aoyor), and proceeds to show how by this sun all wick- 
edness is brought to light, and the sins done secretly and in darkness are made 











eatenens 
SEE SSeS eee! 


manifest. De Somniis, i. 3 15, Mang., i, 634; cf. ib., § 19. ἢ 
2 If the Cohort. ad Gracos be assigned to Justin, it directly refers to Philo’s 

works, c. ix. whet 
3 Volkmar, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 300 ; Der Ursprung, p. 92 ff. ; Scholten, the ( 


Das Ev. n. Johann., p. 9f.; Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 24 ff. ; Réville, Hist. du Dogme de la 
Div. Ὁ. J. C., 1869, p. 45 ff.; Vacherot, Hist. de l’Ecole d’ Alexandrie, i. p. 280 ff; 





Davidson, Introd. N.T.., ii. p. 380 ff.; Credner, P-itrage, i. p. 251 δ΄. Hi/genfeld, Die sree 
Evv. Justin’s, p. 298 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 351; Theol. Jahrb., 1867, 1} 
p. 223 ft.; cf. Dérner, Die Lehre v. ἃ. Pers. Christi, 1845, i. p. 414 ff.; Bret- auf 4 
schneider, Probabilia de Ev. et Ep. Joan. Apost., p. 191 f.; J. 7’. Tobler derives the er vo 
Johannine Logos doctrine from Philo, Theol. Jahro., 1860, p. 180 ff. ; Hwald holds rief i 
chat the Epistle to the Hebrews transfers the Logos doctrine of Philo to Chnistian- lehnt 
ity. The Apostle Paul’s mind was filled with it from the same sources. Gesch. d. Tiiuf 
Volkes Isr., vi. p. 474 f., p. 638 ff.; Das Sendschr. a. ἃ. Hebriier, p. 9 ff. ; cf. Kostlin, 2”) 
Joh. Lehrbegriff, p. 357 ff., p. 392 ff.; ef. Liicke, Comment. Ev. Joh., i. p. 284 ff; Bar 
Schwegier, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 286 ff., pp. 298, 313, 365; Der Montanismus, χὼν 
1841, p. 155; cf. Holsten, Zeitschr.wiss. Theol., 1861, Ρ. 233 f., anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, καὶ; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1871, p. 189 ff.; Pfleiderer, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1869, p. πρὸς 
400 ff. That the doctrine of the Logos was cnunciated in the Kijpvy ua Πέτρου ToS: 
re know from the quotations of Clement ci Alexandria, Strom., vi. 5, § 39, 7, κα a . : 
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fourth Gospel. He says: “ Passages of the Johannine Gospel, 
however, are also not wanting to which passages in Justin refer 
back. In the Dialogue, ch. 88, he writes of John the Baptist : ‘The 
people believed that he was the Christ, but he cried to them: I 
am not the Christ, but the voice of a preacher.’ This is connected 
with John i. 20 and 23; for no other Evangelist has reported the 
first words in the Baptist’s reply.” 1 Now the passage in Justin, 
with its context, reads as follows: “For John sat by the Jordan 
(καθεζομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου) and preached the Baptism of repent- 
ance, wearing only a leathern girdle and raiment of camel’s hair, 
and eating nothing but locusts and wild honey; men supposed 
(ὑπελάμβανον) him to be the Christ, wherefore he himself cried to 
them: ‘1am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying: For he 
shall come (fe) who is stronger than I, whose shoes I am not 
meet (ἱκανός) to bear.” 2 Now the only ground upon which this 
passage can be compared with the fourth Gospel is the reply: “I 
am not the Christ” (οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ Χριστός), which in John i. 20 reads: 
ὅτι ἐγὼ οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ Χριστός ; aud it is perfectly clear that, if the direct 
negation oceurred in any other Gospel, the difference of the whole 
passage in the Dialogue would prevent even an apologist from 
advancing any claim to its dependence on that Gospel. In order 
to appreciate the nature of the two passages, it may be well to 
collect the nearest parallels in the Gospel, and compare them with 
Justin’s narrative. 


Justin, DIAL. 88. JOHN 1. 19—27. 
Men (οἱ ἄνθρωποι) supposed him| 19. And this is the testimony of 
to be the Christ ; John, when the Jews sent priests and 


Levites fron; Jerusalem to ask him : 
Who art thou ? 

24. And they were sent by the 
Pharisees. 

20. And he confessed, and denied 
wherefore he cried to them : I am not | not: and confessed? that: lam not the 
the Christ (οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ Χριστὸς), Christ (ὅτι ἐγ ὡ οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ Xpi6rs). 

21. And they asked again: Who 

‘then? Art thou Elias? &. &c. 





1 Es fehlt aber auch nicht an einzelnen Stellen des Johanneischen Evangeliums, 
auf welche sich Stellen bei Justin zuriickbeziehen. Im Dialog Kap. 88 schreibt 
er von Johannes dem Taufer ; ‘‘ Die Leute glaubten dass er der Christ sei; aber er 
rief ihnen zu: Ich bin nicht Christus, sondern Stimme eines Predigers.”’ Dies 
lehnt sich an Joh. i. 20 und 23 an; denn die ersten Worte in der Antwort des 
Taufers hat kein anderer Evangelist berichtet. Wann Wurden, u. 8. w., p. 33. 

2 Ιωάνγου γὰρ καθεζομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἰορδάνου, καὶ πηρύδόσοντος 
βάπτιόμα μετανοίας, καὶ ζώνην δερματίνην καὶ ἔνδυμα ἀπὸ τρι- 
χῶν καμήλου μόνον φοροῦντος, καὶ μηδὲν ἐσθέοντος πλὴν ἀκρίδας 
καὶ μέλι ar prov, οἱ ἄνθρωποι ὑπελάμβανον αὐτὸν εἶναι τὸν Χριστόν" 
πρὸς OVS καὶ αὐτὸς ἐβόα: Οὐκ εἰμὶ οἱ Χριστὸς, ἀλλὰ φωνὴ βοῶν- 
το ἥξει yap οἱ ἰσχυρότερός μου' οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς τα ὑποδή- 
μα. χὰ βαόσταδαι. Dial. 88. 

8 The second καὶ ὡμολόγησεν is omitted by the Cod. Sin. 

38 
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JOHN 1. 19—27, 


22. . . . Who art thou? ἄς, ἄς, 

23. He said: I am the voice of one 
crying in the desert: Make straight 
the way of the Lord, as said the pro- 
phet Isaiah. 
a .. . Why baptizest thou? ἄς, 

6... 
20. John answered them, saying: | 
baptize with water, but in the midst 
of you standeth one whom ye know 
not. 


Justin, Dia, 88. 


but the voice, of one crying: 





For he shall come (71) who is 
stronger than I (ὁ ἐόσχυρότερός μου), 
whose shoes I am not meet (ixayv 05) to 


27. Who cometh after me (ὁ ὀπίσω 
μου ἐρχόμ €v0S) who is become before 
me (ὅς εμπροσθέν μου véyover), 2 













bear. 1 the thong of whose shoes I am not 
worthy (ἄξιος) to unloose. 


The introductory description of John’s dress and habits is quite 
contrary to the fourth Gospel, but corresponds to some extent 
with Matt. iii. 4. It is difficult to conceive two accounts more 
fundamentally different, and the discrepancy becomes more ap- 
parent when we consider the scene and actors in the episode. 
In Justin, it is evident that the hearers of John had received the 
impression that he was the Christ, and the Baptist becoming 
aware of it voluntarily disabused their minds of this idex. In the 
fourth Gospel the words of John are extracted from him (“he con- 
fessed and denied not”) by emissaries sent by the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem specially to question him on the subject. The account 
of Justin betrays no knowledge of any such interrogation. The 
utter difference is brought to a climax by the concluding state- 
ment of the fourth Gospel:— 


JUSTIN. 
For John sat by the Jordan and 
preached the Baptism of repentance, 
wearing, &ec. 


JouHN 1. 28. 
These things were done in Beth- 
any beyond the river Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. 


In fact the scene in the two narratives is as little the same as 
their details. One can scarcely avoid the conclusion, in reading 
the fourth Gospel, that it quotes sume other account and does 
not pretend to report the scene direct. For instance, i. 15, “ John 
beareth witness of him, and cried, saying: ‘This was he of whom 
I said: He that cometh after me is become before me, because 
he was before me,” &c. V.19: “And this is the testimony of 


1 Matt. iii. 11 reads: ‘‘ but he that cometh after me is stronger than I, whose 
shoes J am not worthy to bear.” (ὁ δὲ ὀπίσω μου ἐρχόμενος ἐόχυρότερος 
μου ἐστὶν, οὗ οὐκ εἰμὲ ἱκανὸς τὰ ὑποδήματα βαστάσαι.) The context is 

uite different. Ike iii. 16, more closely resemblvs the version of the fourth 

sh in this part with the context of the first Synoptic. : i 

2 The Cod, Sinaiticus, as well as most other important MSS., omits this phrase. 
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John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to 








rc, &e. ask him: Who art thow? and he confessed and denied not, and 
of one confessed that I am not the Christ,” ὅθ. Now, as usual, the 
traight Gospel which Justin uses more nearly approximates to our first 
Ee Synoptic than the other Gospels, although it diifers in very im- 
ul &e, portant points from that also—still, taken in cornection with a 
the third Synoptic, and Acts xiii. 25, this indicates the great ὰ ‘vil 
ying: I probability of the existence of other writings combining the par- Ba te | Ale 
ek ticulars as they occur in Justin. Luke 111, 15, reads: “ And as a) aa Ἔν, 
the people were in expectation, and all mused in their hearts con- ΕΠ goa aug 
| ὀπίσω cerning John whether he were the Christ, 16. John answered, : 
6 before saying to then «Wl: I indeed baptize you with water, but he that Hae 
id is stronger than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes Iam f Heese | 
it not worthy to unloose: he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit Me ee yy 
ΝΕ and with fire,” &c. Wie eye ἢ ; 
s quite Whilst, however, with the sole exception of the simple state- ιν i 
extent ment of the Baptist that he was not the Christ, which in al! the ee , 
σ ΠΟΙ accounts is clearly involved in the rest of the reply, there is no Ἷ πο am 
ote ap analogy whatever between the parallel in the fourth Gospel and mils ὶ ' 
»pisode. the passage in Justin, many important circumstances render it | tr 
red the certain that Justin did not deriv his narrative from that source. ἘΠ a i 
One re We have already! fully discussed the peculiarities of Justin’s ac- ‘| | a | 
In the court of the Baptist, and in the context tc the very passage be- ae J 
‘he con- fore us there are details quite foreign to our Gospels which show 2) ae { 
isees of . that Justin made use of another and different, work. When Jesus F Vash "ast 
account stepped into the water to be baptized a fire was kindled in the ; eae 
The Jordan, and the voice from heaven makes use of words not found ἢ ἢ 
Ρ state: in our Gospels ; but both the incident and the words are known aa ie 
to have been contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews ἢ Me ag 1 | 
and other works. Justin likewise states, in immediate continua- PW yt i 
in Beth- J tion of the passage before us, that Jesus was considered the son Bene am Ἢ 
n, where of Joseph the carpenter, and himself was a carpenter and accus- ee oN [ἢ 
tomed to make ploughs and yokes.?, The Evangelical work of pee oe i 
same as which Justin made use was obviously different from our Gospels, fa eae 
reading therefore, and the evident conclusion to which any impartial CA τ ayy, ori 
nd does mind must arrive is, that there is not only not the slightest CON eS a iar e ie 
,“ John : ground for affirming that Justin quoted the passage before us Ta Ach ἢ 4 
)f whom from the fourth Gospel, from which he so fundamentally differs, ea OH ay a i | 
because but every reason on the contrary to believe that he derived it κι Lm τ 
nony of ἢ from a particular Gospel, in all probability the Gospel according πο τ᾿ 
see to the Hebrews, different from ours.® te Ἶ ἱ 
who oa Ἢ ' 
υρότερός i ΤΡ, 269 ff. 2 Dial., 88. ἜΝ Peet i 
context 18 : 3 Credner, Beitrige, ii. p. 218 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin's, p. 162 ff. ; Schol- ὶ ; ν 1 
he fourth ten, Die 10, Zeugnisse, p. 33; Davidson, Introd. N.T., ii. p. 377 f. ; Bretschneider, ΤΕ Ἷ 
Probabilia, p. 192; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 97, p. 166 ; Zeller, Theol Jahrb., ΕἾ : 
is phrase. 1845, p. 613 f., 1847, p. 150 .ff.; ef. Hbrard, whe thinks it a combination of Bese ἢ tee tie Ἢ 
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The next point advanced by Tischendorf is, that on two occa- 
sions he speaks of the restoration of sight to persons born blind} 
the only instance of which in our Gospels is that recorded, John 
ix. 1. The references in Justin are very vague and general. Ip 
the first place he is speaking of the analogies in the life of Jesus 
with events believed in connection with mythological deities, and 
he says that he would appear to relate acts very similar to those 
attributed to Aisculapius when he says that Jesus “healed the 
lame and paralytic, and the maimed from birth (ἐκ γενετῆς πονηρούς), 
and raised the dead.”? In the Dialogue, again referring to Ascu- 
lapius, hc says that Christ “healed those who were from birth 
and according to the flesh blind (τοὺς ἐκ γενετῆς καὶ κατὰ τὴν σάρκα 
πηροὺς), and deaf, and lame.’> In the fourtn Gospel the born-blind 
is described as Gx, 1) ἄνθρωπος τυφλὸς ἐκ γενετῆς. There is a varia- 
tion it will be observed in the term employed by Justin, and that 
such a remark should be seized upon as an argument for the use 
of the fourth Gospel serves to show the poverty of the evidence 
for the existence of that work. Without seeking any further, we 
might at once reply that such general references as those of Justin 
might well be referred to the common tradition of the Church, 
which certainly ascribed all kinds of marvellous cures and mira- 
cles to Jesus. It is moreover unreasonable to suppose that the 
only Gospel in which the cure of one born blind was narrated was 
that which is the fourth in our Canon. Such a miracle may have 
formed part of a dozen similar collections extant at the time 
of Justin, and in no case could such an allusion be recognized as 
any evidence of the use of the fourth Gospel. But in the Dia- 
logue, along with this remark, Justin |couples the statement that 
although the people saw such cures: “They asserted them to be 
magical illusion ; for they also ventured to call him a magician 
and a deceiver of the people.” This is not found in our Gospels, 
but traces of the same tradition are met with elsewhere, as we 
have already mentioned,’ and it is probable that Justin either 
found all these particulars in the Gospel of which he made 
use, or that he refers to traditions familiar amongst the early 
Christians. 

Tischendorf’s next, point is that Justin quotes the words of 
Zechariah xii. 10, with the same variation from the text of the 





Matt. iii, 11, and John i. 19, but admits that it may be from ural tradition. Die 
evang. Gesch., p. 843. 

1 Apol., i. 22, Dial., 69. On the second occasion Justin seems to apply the 
‘* from their birth ” not only to the blind, but to the lame and deaf. 

2 Apol., i. 22. 8 Dial. 69. , 

4... φαντασίαν μαγικὴν γίνεσθαι ἔλεγον. Καὶ γὰρ μαγον 
ΠΡῸΣ δ τὸν ἐτόλμων λέγειν καὶ λαοπλάνον. Dial. 69. 

. 274 £. 
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Septuagint as John xix. 37—“ They shall look on him whom they 

jerced ” (ὄψονται εἰς ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν; instead of ἐπιβλέψονται πρὸς pe, 
0 dv κατωρχήσαντο), arising out of an emendation of the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew original. Tischendorf says: “nothing can be 
more opposed to probability, than the supposition that John and 
Justin have here, independently of each other, followed a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew text which elsewhere has remained unknown 
to us. The fact is, however, that the translation which has been 
followed is not elsewhere unknown. We meet with the same vari- 
ation, much earlier, in the only book of the New Testament which 
Justin mentions, and with which, therefore, he was beyond any 
doubt well acquainted, Rev. i. 7: “ Behold he cometh with clouds, 
and every eyé shall see him (ὄψεται αὐτόν), and they which pierced 
(ἐξεκέντησαν) him and all the tribes of the earth shall bewail him. 
Yea, Amen.” This is a direct reference to the passage in Zech. 
xii. 10. If Justin derived his variation from either of the Cano- 
nical works, there can be no doubt that it must have been from 
the Apocalypse. It will be remembered that the quotation in the 
Gospel: “ They shall look upon him whom they pierced,” is made 
solely in reference to the thrust of the lance in the side of Jesus, 
while that of the Apocalypse is a connection of the prophecy with 
the second coming of Christ, which, except in a spiritual sense, is 
opposed to the fourth Gospel. Now, Justin upon each occasion 
quotes the whole passage also in reference to the second coming 
of Christ as the Apocalypse does, and this alone settles the point 
so far as these two sources are concerned. The correction of the 
Septuagint version, which has thus been traced back as far as A.D. 
68, when the Apocalypse was composed, was noticed by Jerome in 
his Commentary on the text;?and Aquila, a contemporary of 
Treneus, and later Symmacius and Theodotion, as well as others, 
correcte ὁ the error and adopted ἐξεκέντησαν. Ten important MSS., 
at least, have the reading of Justin and the Apocalypse, and these 
MSS. likewise frequently agree vith the other peculiar readings 
of Justin’s text. In all probability, as Credner, who long ago 
pointed out all these circumstances which are lost upon Tischen- 
dorf, conjectured, an emendation of the version of the LXX. had 





, Justin has, Apol. i. 52, ὄψονται εἰς ὅν ἐξεκέντησαν. Dial. 14, καὶ 
οψεται ὁ λαὸς ὑμῶν καὶ γνωριεῖ εἰς Ov ἐχεκέντησαν, and, Dial. 32, 
speaking of the two comings of Christ ; the first, in which he was pierced (é&e- 
xévt7 $y), “and the second in which ye shall know whom ye have pierced : 
δευτέραν δὲ ὅτε ἐπιγνώσεσθε εἰς ὃν ἐξεκεντήσατε. 

2 Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 34. 

3 “Quod ibi (1 Regg. ii. 18) errore interpretationis accidit, etiam hic factum 
deprehendimus. Si enim legatur Dacaru, ἐξεκέντησαν, i.e., compunxerunt sive 
confixerunt accipitur : sin autem contrario ordine, literis commutatis Racadu, 


ance ie, saltaverunt intelligitur et ob similitudinem literarum error est 
natus,” 
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early been made, partly in Christian interest and partly for the 
critical improvement of the text, and this amended version was 
used by Justin and earlier Christian writers. 

Every consideration is opposed to the dependence of Justin 
upon the fourth Gospel for this variation. His reading existed 
long before that Gospel was written in a work with which he 
declared himself acquainted, whilst not only is his use of the 
Gospel in any case unproved, but in this instance the quotation is 
applied by the Gospel in a different connection from Justin's, who 
in this also agrees with the earlier Apocalypse. The whole argu- 
ment based on this text falls to the ground. 

The next and last point advanced by Tischendorf is a passage 
in Apol. i. 61, which is compared with John 111. 8—5, and in order 
to show the exact character of the two passages, we shall at once 
place them in parallel columns:— 


Justin, APoL. 1. 61. JOHN 11. 3—8. 


For the Christ also said : 3. Jesus answered and said unto 
: him : Verily, verily, I say untothee : 
Unless ye be born again (avayevvy- | Except a man be born from above 
θῆτε) ye shall not enter into the king- (γεννηθῇ) Yv@Oev) he cannot see the 
dom of heaven. kingdom of God. 

Now that it is impossible for those | 4, Nicodemus saith unto him: How 
who have once been born to go (€4- can a man be born when he is old? 
ῥβῆν αι) into the matrices of the par- | Can he enter ( εἐόσελθεῖν) a second 
ents2 (εἰς Tas μήτρας τῶν TEXOV- | time into his mother’s womb (εἶς τὴν 
6@v) is evident to all. κοιλίαν τὴς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) and be 
born } 

5. Jesus answered : Verily, verily, 
Tsay unto thee: Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter3 into the kingdom of God. 

Kai γὰρ ὁ Χριστὸς εἶπεν. “Av | 3, ᾿Απεκρίθη Ἰησοῦς καὶ εἶπεν av- 
My} FI Sea a tats - Ιτῷ “μὴν ἀμὴν λέγω Gor, ἐὼν μὴ 
αγναγεννηθῆτε, OV μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς) ris γεννηθῇ avabev, οὐ δύναται 
τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν. Ὅτι ῥἐδεῖν τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ. 
δὲ καὶ ; 4. Aéyer πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁ Ninodnuos 
ἀδύνατον εἰς ras μήτρας τῶν | ws δύναται ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῆ- 
τεκουδῶν τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμέν- ναι γέρων ὧν ; μὴ δυναται ets 
ovs ἐμβῆναι, φανερὸν πᾶσιν ἐότι.) τὴν κοιλίαν τῆς μητρὸς avrov 

δεύτερον εἰσελθεῖν καὶ γεννηθῆ- 
ναι; 
5. ᾿Απεκρίθη Ἰησοῦς ᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν 
λέγω Gor, dav μή τις γεννηθῇ ἐξ 
ὕδατος καὶ πνεύματος, ov dvvarat 
εἰσελθεῖν ets τὴν βαδιλείαν του 
θεοῦ.θ 





ee 
1 Credner, Beitiiige, ii. p. 293 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 49 ff; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 37; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 373. 
2 Τεκοῦσα, a mother, instead of μήτηρ. 
3 The Cod. Sinaiticus reads : ‘‘ he cannot see.” 
4 The Cod. Sinaiticus has been altered here to ‘‘ of heaven.” 
5 The Cod. Sinaiticus reads ἐδεὴν for εἰσελθεῖν εἰς here. 
6 The Cod. Sin, has τῶν οὐραν ὧν, but τοῦ θεου" is substituted by a later 
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This is the most important passage by which apologists endeav- 
our to establish the use by Justin of the fourth Gospel, and it is 
that upon which the whole claim may be said to rest. We shall 
be able to appreciate the nature of the case by the weakness of 
its strongest evidence. The first point which must have struck 
any attentive reader, must have been the singular difference of the 
language of Justin, and the absence of the characteristic peculi- 
arities of the Johannine Gospel. The double “ verily, verily,” 
which occurs twice even in these three verses, and constantly 
throughout the Gospel,' is absent in J ustin; and apart from the 
total difference of the form in which the whole passage is given 
(the episode of Nicodemus being entirely ignored, and omitting 
minor differences, the following linguistic variations occur : 

Justin has: 


ἂν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῆτε, instead of ἐὰν μή τις γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν 


οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς Ὁ οὐ δύναται ἐδεῖν3 

βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, βασιλεία του beov 

ἀδύνατον 73 μη δύναται 

τὰς μήτρας 59 τὴν κοιλιαν | 

τῶν TEXOVOWV as τῆς μητρὸς αὐτου 

ἐμβῆναι 5 εἰσελθεῖν 

τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμένους ,» ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῆναι γέρων wr. 


Indeed it is impossible to imagine a more complete difference, 
both in form and language, and it seems tu us that there does not 
exist a single linguistic trace by which the passage in Justin can 
be connected with the fourth Gospel. The fact that Justin knows 
nothing of the expression γεννηθῃῇ ἄνωθεν (“ born from above”), upon 
which the whole statement in the fourth Gospel turns, but uses a 
totaliy different word, ἀναγεννηθῆτε (born again), is of great signi- 
ficance. Tischendorf wishes to translate ἄνωθεν “anew” (or again), 
as the version of Luther and the authorised English translation 
read, and thus render the ἀναγεννηθῆναι of Justin a fair equivalent 
for it; but even this would not alter the fact that so little does 
Justin quote the fourth Gospel, that he has not even the test word 
of the passage. In no case can ἄνωθεν, however, here signify any- 
thing but “from above,” and this is not only its natural meaning, 
but it is confirmed by the equivalent Syriac expression in the 
Peschito version, the nearest language to that originally used? The 





hand, The former reading is only supported by a very few obscure and unim- 
portant codices, The Codives Alex. (a) and Vatic. (B), as well as all the most 
ancient MSS., read σου θεουΐ. 

LCF, 51; iii, L1; v.19, 24, 25 ; vi. 26, 32, 47, 53; viii. 34, 51, 58; x. 1, 7; xii. 24; 
nil. 16, 20, 21, 38; xiv. 12; xvi. 20, 23 ; xxi. 18, &c., &c. 

2 It is very forced to jump to the end of the fifth verse to get εἰσελθεῖν εἰς, and 
éven in that aase the Cod. Bin. reads again precisely as in the third ἐδδῖν. 

3 Suicer, Thesaurus ¢. v. ἄνωθεν; Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 253; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin’s, ᾿ 214- fiqhtfoot, Hore Hebr, et Talm. on Johniii. 3; Works, xii. 
P. 254 ff; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p.36; Davidson, Introd. N. T., iii. p. 375 ; 
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word is repeatedly used in the fourth Gospel, and always with 
the same sense, “ from above,” “ from heaven,”! and it is repeated 
in confirmation, and marking how completely the emphasis of the 
saying rests upon the expression, in the seventh verse: “ Marvel 
not that 1 said unto thee: ye must be born from above” (γωνηθῆ. 
ναι ἄνωθεν). ‘This signification, moreover, is manifestly confirmed 
by the context, and intended as the point of the whole lesson, 
The explanation of the term “born from above” is given in 
verses 5, 6. “ Except a man be born of water and of Spirit? he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. 6. That which hath been born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which hath been born of the Spirit 
is Spirit.” The birth “ of the Spirit” is the birth “from above,” 
which is essential to entrance into the kingdom of God.’ The 
sense of the passage in Justin is different and much more simple. 
He is speaking of regeneration through baptism, and the manner 
in which converts are consecrated to God when they are made 
new (καινοποιηθέντες) through Christ. After they are taught to fast 
and pray for the remission of their sins, he says: “They are then 
taken by us where there is water, that they may be regenerated 
(“born again,” ἀναγεννῶνται), by the same manner of regeneration 
(being born again, ἀναγεννήσεως) by which we also were regenerated 
(born again, ἀναγεννήθημεν). For in the name of the Father of the 
Universe the Lord God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of 
the Holy Spirit they then make the washing with the water. For 
the Christ also said, ‘unless ye be born again (ἀναγεννηθῆτε), ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Now that it is im- 














possible for those who have once been born to go into the matrices an 
of the parents is evident to all.” And then he quotes Isaiah i. 16 ag 
—20, “ Wash you, make you clean, &c.,” and then proceeds : “And re 
regarding this (Baptism) we have been taught this reason. Since Gc 
at our first Ὀἷ 6}. we were born without our knowledge, and per- de 
force, &e., ani Vrought up in evil habits and wicked ways, there- un 
fore in order nat we should not continue children of necessity be 
and ignorance, but become children of election and knowledge, de 
and obtain in the water remission of sins, which we had pre- its 
viously committed, the name of the Father of the Universe 01 
and Lord God is pronounced over him who desires to be born pr 
again (ἀναγεννηθῆναιν, and has repented of his sins, &c.” * Now it is me 
clear that whereas Justin speaks simply of regeneration by bap- fr 

5 ste 
Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 193; Weizscicker does not deny this, Unters, evang. no 
rrr p. 228; Liicke, Comment. Ev. Joh., i. p. 516 ff. ; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. , 1855, aa 
Ῥ. . 


1Cf. i. 81; xix. 11, 23. 

2 Cf. Ezekiel xxxvi. 25—27. 

3 Of. Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. et Talm. Works, xii. p. 256. 
4 Apol. i. 61. 
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tism, the fourth Gospel indicates a later development of the doc- 
trine by spiritualizing the idea, and requiring not only regenera- 
tion through the water (“ Except a man be born of water”), but 
that a man should be born from above (“and of the Spirit”), not 
merely ἀναγεννηθῆναι, but ἄνωθεν γεννηθῆναι, The word used by Jus- 
tin is that which was commonly employed in the Church for regen- 
eration, and othe: instances of it occur in the New Testament.! 

The idea of regeneration or being born again, as essential to 
conversion, was quite familiar to the Jews themselves, and Light- 
foot gives instances of this from Talmudic writings: “If any one 
become a proselyte he is like a child ‘new born.’ The Gentile 
that is made a proselyte and the servant that is made free he is 
like a child new born.” ? This is, of course, | ased upon the belief 
in special privileges granted to the Jews, and the Gentile convert 
admitted to a share in the benefits of the Messiah became a Jew 
by spiritual new birth. It must be remembered, however, that 
Justin is addressing the Reman emperors, who would not under- 
stand the expression that it was necessary to be “ born again” in 
order to enter the kingdom of heaven. He, therefore, explains 
that he does not mean a physical new birth by men already born; 
and we contend that not only may this explanation be regarded 
as natural, under the circumstances, and independent of any 
written source, but the absolute and entire difference of his 
language from that of the fourch Gospel renders it certain that it 
could not in any case be derived from that Gospel. 

Justin in giving the words of Jesus clearly professed to make 
an exact quotation :° “For Christ also said: Unless ye be born 
again, ὅσο, and as the expressions which he quotes differ in every 
respect, in language and sense, from the parallel in the fourth 
Gospel, it seems quite unreasonable to argue that they must be 
derived from that Gospel. Such an argument assumes the utterly 
untenable premiss that sayings of Jesus which are maintained to 
be historical were not recorded in more than four Gospels, and in- 
deed in this instance were limited to one. This is not only in 
itself preposterous, but historically untrue,* and a moment of 
consideration must convince every impartial mind that an ex- 
press quotation of a supposed historical saying cannot legiti- 
mately be asserted to be taken from a parallel in one of our Gospels, 
from which it differs in every particular of language and circum- 
stance, simply because that Gospel happens to be the only one 
now surviving which contains particulars somewhat similar. ὅ 





1 Οὗ, 1 Peter i. 3, 28. 

2 Lightfoot, Works, xii. p. 255 ff. 
3 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 193. 1 Cf. Luke 1, 1. 
5 Οἱ, Credner, Beitriige, i. p. 268 f. 






























































































590 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


The express quotation fundamentally differs from the fourth 


Gospel, and the natural explanation of Justin which follows is de 
not a quotation at all, and likewise fundamentally differs from § 7 
the Johannine parallel. Justin ποῦ only ignores here the whole Te 


episode in the fourth Gospel in which the passage occurs, but 
neither here nor anywhere throughout his writings makes any 
mention of Nicodemus, and all the characteristic points are want- ter 
ing which could constitute a prima facie case for examination, 





The accident of survival is almost the only justification of the ; e 
affirmation that the fourth Gospel is the source of Justin's quota- 2 ms 
tion. On the other hand, we have many strong indications of be 
another sonree. In our first Synoptic (xviii. 3), we find the traces & ou’ 
of another version of the saying of Jesus, much more nearly cor- ἯΙ the 
responding with the quotation of Justin: “ “nd he said, verily I oul 
say unto you: Except ye be turned and become as the little chil- mi 
dren ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! The last Re 
phrase of this saying is literally the same as the quotation of pre 
Justin, and gives his expression, “ kingdom of heaven,” so char- ign 
acteristic of his Gospel, and so foreign to the Johannine. We . wh 
meet with a similar quotation in connection with baptism, still 7 cin 


more closely agreeing with Justin, in the Clementine Homilies, 
xi. 26: “Verily I say unto you: Except ye be born again 
(ἀναγεννηθῆτε) by living water in the name of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, ve shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? Here 
again we have both the ἀναγεννηθῆτε, and the βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, as 
well as the reference only to water in the baptism, and this is 
strong confirmation of the existence of a version of the passage, 
different from the Johannine, from which Justin quotes. As both 
the Clementines and Justin probably made use of the Gospel ac- 






















cording to the Hebrews, the most competent critics have, with ἢ 
reason, adopted the conclusion that the passage we are discussing 

was derived from that Gospel; at any rate it cannot for a moment , 
be maintained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel,’ and itis of na 





no value as evidence for its existence. 














1 καὶ εἶπεν, ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, ἐὰν μὴ Orpagifre καὶ γένησθε ὡς τὰ 
παιδία, ov μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν ovpava@v. Matt. xviil. 3. 

2’Aunv ὑμῖν λέγω, ἐὰν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῇτε ὕδατι ζῶντι, εἰς ονομᾶ 
Πατρὸς, Yiot, ἁγίου Πνείματος, οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν 
τῶν οὐρανῶν. Hom. xi. 26. Cf. Recogn. vi. 9: ‘Amen dico vobis, 









nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in repna celorum.” Ct. i. 

Clem. Hom. Epitome, § 18. In this much later compilation the passage, altered 

and manipulated, is of no interest. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien ἃ. Recogn., 1854, p. Schy 

43 ff.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 334 ff. , tani 
ἃ Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 352; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 230 ff. ; Bretschneider, May 

Probabilia, p. 179 ff., p. 192 f.; Credner, Beitrige, i. p. 252 ff.; Davidson, Introd. ὃ 138 

N. T., ii. p. 374£.; Gieseler, Enst. schr. Evv., p. 14, ef. p. 145 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die 1 

Evv. Justin’s, p. 214 ff., p. 358 ff. ; Das Evang. Joh. ἃ. 8. w., 1849, p. 151 anm. 8 

1; Liitzelberger, Die kivohh. Tradition ἂρ. Ap. Joh., ἃ. 8. w., 1840, Ὁ. 122 ff. ; 5 
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If we turn fora moment from this last of the points of evi- 
dence adduced by Tischendorf for the use of the fourth Gospel by 
Justin, to consider how far the circumstances of the history of 
Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this quotation, we have a 
striking confirmation of the results we have otherwise attained. 
Not only is there a total absence from his writings of the peculiar 
terminology and characteristic expressions of the fourth Gospel, 
put there is not an allusion made to any one of the occurrences 
exclusively narrated by that Gospel, although many of these and 
many parts of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, would have 
been peculiarly suitable for his purpose. We have already pointed 
out the remarkable absence of any use of the expressions by which 
the Logos doctrine is stated in the prologue. We may now point 
out that Justin makes no reference whatever to any of the special 
miracles of the fourth Gospel. He is apparently quite ignorant 
even of the raising of Lazarus: on the other hand, he gives re- 
presentations of the birth, life, and death of Jesus, which are 
ignored by the Johannine Gospel, and are indeed opposed to its 
whole conception of Jesus as the Logos; and when he refers to 
circumstances which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account 
is different from that which it gives. Justin perpetually refers 
to the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of David and the 
Patriarchs ; his Logos thus becomes man,! (not “ flesh,” —dvépwros 
not σάρξ) ; he is born in a cave in Bethlehem ;? he grows in stature 
and intellect by the use of ordinary means like other men ; he is 
accounted the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary: he himself 
works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and yokes.2 When 
Jesus is baptized by John, a fire is kindled in Jordan ; and Justin 
evidently knows nothing of John’s express declaration in the 
fourth Gospel, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God‘ Justin 
refers to the change of name of Simon in connection with his re- 
cognition of the Master as “Christ the Son of God,’> which is 
narrated quite differently in the fourth Gospel (i. 40—42), where, 
indeed, such a declaration is put into the mouth of Nathaniel (i. 
49), which Justin ignores. Justin does not mention Nicodemus 
either in connection with the statement regarding the necessity 
of being “born from above,” or with the entombment (xix. 39). 
He has the prayer and agony in the garden,’ which the fourth 
Gospel excludes, as well as the cries on the cross, which that 


-«--... 


Scholten, Nie alt. Zeugnisse, p. 34 ff.; Das Ev. Joh., p. 8 f. ; Schwegler, Der Mon- 
tanismus, p. 184, anm. 86; Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 218 ff.; Volkmar, Justin ἃ. 
on 1853, p. 18 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 614; 1847, p. 152; 1855, p. 

1 Dial., 100, &e., &e. 2 Dial., 78. 

8 Dial., 88. 4 Dial., 88. 

5 Dial., 100. 6 Dial., 99, 103. 
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Gospel ignores. Then, according to Justin, the last supper takes 
ε on the 14th Nisan,’ whilst the fourth Gospel, ignoring the 

assover and last supper, represents the last meal as eaten on the 
13th Nisan (John xiii. 1 f., ef. xviii. 23). He likewise contradicts 
the fourth Gospel, in limiting the work of Jesus to one year, In 
fact, it is impossible for writings, so full of quotations of the 
words of Jesus and of allusions to the events of his life, more 
completely to ignore or vary from the fourth Gospel throughout ; 
and if it could be shown that Justin was acquainted with such a 
work, it would follow certainly that he did not consider it an 
Apostolical or authoritative composition. 

We may add that as Justin so distinctly and directly refers to 
the Apestle John as the author of the Apocalypse,* there is con- 
firmation of the conclusion, otherwise arrived at, thet he did not, 
aud could not, know the Gospel and also aseribs itt. — ας Finally 
the description which Justin gives of the manucr ον ceaching of 
Jesus excludes the idea that he knew the fourth Gospel.“ Brief 
and concise were the sentences uttered by him: for he was no 
Sophist, but his word was the power of God.”? No one could for 
a moment assert that this description applies to the long'and 
artificial discourses of the fourth Gospel, whilst, on the other 
hand, it eminently describes the style of teaching with which we 
are acquainted in the Synoptics, with which the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, in all its forms, was so nearly allied. 

The inevitable conclusion at which we must arrive is that, so 
far from indicating any acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, the 
writings of Justin not only do not furnish the slightest evidence 
of its existence, but offer presumptive testimony against its Apos- 
tolical origin. 

Tischendorf only devotes a short note to Hegesippu., 
does not pretend to find in the fragments of his writin‘ 
served to us by Eusebius, or the details of his life which he ἡ. 
recorded, any evidence for our Gospels. Apologists generally 
admit that this source, at least, is dry of all testimony for the 
fourth Gospel, but Canon Westcott cannot renvunce so important 
a witness without an effort, and he therefore boldly says: “ When 
he (Hegesippus) speaks of ‘the door of Jesus’ in his account of 
the death of St. James, there can be little doubt that he alludes 
to the language of our Lord recorded by St. John.”> The passage 





1 “And it is written that on the day of the Passover you seized him wnd like- 
wise during the Passover you crucified him.” Dial., 111; cf. Dial. « Matt, 
XXvi, 2, 17 ff., 30, 57. 2-Dial., 81. ΚΝ 

8 Βραχεὶς δὲ καὶ σύντομοι παρ᾽ αὐτου λόγοι γεγόνασιν. Ov γὰρ 
δοφιόστής ὑπῆρχεν, ἀλλὰ δύναμις θεου ὁ λόγος αὐτου HY. Apol. 1. 14. 
4 Wann wurden, τι, 8, w., p. 19, anm. 1. 

5 On the Canon, p. 182 f. 
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to which Canon Westcott refers, but which he does not quote, is 
as follows :—* Certain, therefore, of the seven heretical parties 
amongst the people, already described by me in the Memoirs, in- 
quired of him, what was the door of Jesus; and he declared this 
(-otrov—Jesus) to be the Saviour. From which some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. But the aforementioned heretics did not 
believe either a resurrection, or that he shall come to render to 
every one according to his works. As many as believed, how- 
ever, did so, through James.” The rulers fearing that the people 
would cause a tumult, from considering Jesus to be tie Messiah 
(Χριστός), entreat James tc persuade them concerning Jesus, and 
prevent their being deceived by him ; and in order that he may be 
heard by the multitude, they place James upon a wing of the 
temple, and cry to him: “O just man, whom we all are bound to 
believe, inasmuch as the people are led astray after Jesus, the 
crucified, declare plainly to us what is the door of Jesus.”1_ To find 
in this a reference to the fourth Gospel, requires a good deal of 
ignorant ingenuity, or apologetic partiality. It is perfectly clear 
that, as an allusion to John x. 7, 9: “I am the door,” the ques- 
tion: “ What is the door of Jesus ?” is mere nonsense, and the re- 
ply of James totally irrelevant. Such a question in reference to 
the discourse in the fourth Gospel, moreover, in the mouths 
of the antagonistic Scribes and Pharisees, is an interpretation 
which is obviously too preposterous. Various emendations of the 
text have been proposed to obviate what has been regarded as a 
difficuity in the passage, but none of these have been adopted, and 
it has now been generally accepted, that ϑύρα is used in an idio- 
maticsense. The word is very frequently employed in such a man- 
ner, or symbolically, in the New Testament,? and by the Fathers. 
The Jews were well acquainted with » similar use of the word 
in the Old Testament, in some of the Messianic Psalms, as for in- 





3 Cf. Ps. xxiv. 7—8 (xxiii. 7—8 Sept. ). 
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of Alexandria remarks : “ But explaining the saying of the prophet 
Barnabas adds: Many gates (πυλῶν) being open, that which is jn 
righteousness is in Christ, in which all those who enter are 
blessed.” Grabe explains the passage of Hegesippus, by refer. 
ence to the frequent allusions in the Scripture to the two ways: 
one of light, the other of darkness; the one leading to life, the 
other to death; as well as the simile of two gates which js 
coupled with them, as in Matt. vii. 13 ff. He, therefore, explains 
the question of the rulers: “ What is the door of Jesus?” ag an 
inquiry into the judgment cf James concerning him: whether he 


was a teacher of truth or a deceiver of the people ; whether belief: 


‘ry him was the way and gate of ‘ife and salvation, or of death 
‘ perdition.2 He refers as an illustration to the Epistle of 
rmabas xviii.: “ There are two ways of teaching and of power: 

one of light, the other of darkness. But there is a great difference 

between the two ways.”> The Epistle, under the symbol of the 
two ways, classifies the whole of the moral law.‘ In the Clemen- 

tine Homilies, xviii. 17, there is a version of the saying, Matt. vii. 

13 f., derived from another source, in which “way” is more de- 

cidedly even than in our first Synoptic made the equivalert of 

‘ oe :”? “Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way 

(ὁδός) through which ye shall enter into life.” Eusebius himself, 

who has preserved the fragment, evidently understood it distinc. 

ly in the same sense, and he gave its true meaning in another of 
his works where he paraphrases the question into an inquiry, as 
to the opinion which James held concerning Jesus (τίνα περὶ τοῦ 

Ἱησοῦ ἔχοι δόξαν). This view is supported by many learned men, 

and Routh has pointed out that Ernesti considered he would have 

been right in making διδαχή, doctrine, teaching, the equivalent of 
θύρα, although he admits that Eusebius does not once use it in his 
history in connection with Christian doctrine.® He might, how- 








1 ἐξηγούμενος δὲ τὸ ῥητὸν. tov προφήτου Bapvafas ἐπιφέρει" 
“« πολλῶν πυλῶν ἀνεωγυιῶν, ἡ ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ ἐν 
Χριστῶ, ἐν ἡ μακάριοι πάντες οἱ εἰσελθόντες.) Strom. vi. 8, ὃ 64. 
This passage is not to be found in the Epistle of Barnabas. 

2 Spicil. Patr., ii, p. 254, 

8 Ὅδοι δύο εἰσὶν διδαχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας, ἢ τε τοῦ φωτὸς, καὶ ἡ 
του ὄκότους. Aiapopa δὲ πολλὴ τῶν Svo ὁδῶν. Barnabe Ep. xviii. 

4 In like manner the Clementine Homilies give a peculiar version of Deut. 1xx. 
15: ‘* Behold I have set before thy face the way of life, and the way of dcath.” 
Ιδοὺ rébrina πρὸ προσώπου Cov τὴν ὁδόν τῆς ζωῆς, καὶ τὴν ὁδὸν 
tov Gavatov. Hom. xviii. 17, cf. vii. 7. 

5 Demonstrat. Evang. iii. 7. Routh, Rel. Sacr. i. p. 234. 

6 Si ego in Glossis ponerem : θύρα, 62dax7), rectum easet. Sed respicerem ad 
loca Grecorum theologorum v.c. Eusebii in Hist. Eccl, ubi non cemel θυρὰ 
Xp16rov (sic) de doctrina Christiana dicitur,” Dissert, DeUsu Glossariorum, Routh, 
Relig. Sacre, i. p. 236. Donaldson gives as the most probable meaning: “ΤῸ what 
is it that Jesus is to lead us? And James’ answer 4s (therefore: ‘To salvation.’ 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii. p. 190, note. 
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ever, have instanced this passage, in which it is clearly used 
in this sense, and so explained by Eusebius. In any other 
sense the question is simple nonsense. There is evident’y no 
intention on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees here to 
ridicule, in asking : “ What is the door of Jesus?” but can desire 
James to de.lare plainly to the people, what is the teaching of 
Jesus, and his personal pretension. ΤῸ suppose that the rulers of 
the Jews set James upon a wing of the temple, in order that they 
might ask him a question, for the benefit of the multitude, based 
upon a discourse in the fourth Gospel, unknown to the Synoptics, 
and even in relation to which such an inquiry as: “What is the 
der of Jesus?” becomes mere ironical nonsense, surpasses all that 
we could have imagined, even of apologetic zeal. ; 

We have already! said all that is necessary with regard to 
Hegesippus, in connection with the Synoptics, and need not add 
more here. It is certain that had he mentioned our Gospels, and 
we may say particularly the fourth, the fact would have been re- 
corded by Eusebius. This first historian of the Christian Church, 
whose ὑπομνήματα were composed during the time of the Roman 
Bishop Eleutherus, “a. D. 177 (182 2), 198,” presents the sug- 
gestive phenomenon of a Christian of learning and extensive ob- 
servation, even at that late date, who had travelled throughout the 
Christian communities with a view to ascertaining the state of the 
Chureh, who probably made exclusive use of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews as did certain Christian communities, displayed 
no knowledge of our Gospels, and whose only Canon was the Law, 
the Prophets, and the words of the Lord, which he derived from 
the Hebrew Gospel, and probably from oral tradition. 

In Papias of Hierapolis? we have a similar phenomenon: a 
Bishop of the Christian Church, flourishing in the second half of 
the second century, who recognized none of our Gospels, in all 
probability made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and certainly set oral tradition above all written documents with 
which he was acquainted. It is perfectly clear that the works 
of Matthew and Mark, regarding which he records such import- 
ant particulars, are not the Gospels in our Canon, which pass 
under their names, and there is no reason to suppose that he re- 
ferred to the fourth Gospel or made use of it. He is, therefore, 
at least, a, total blank so far as the Johannine Gospel and our 
third Synoptic are concerned, but he is more than this, and it 
may, we think, be concluded that Papias was not acquainted with 
any Gospels which he regarded as Apostolic compositions, or 


ΤΡ, 346 ff. 
2 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 8. w., p. 19, anm. 1. 
3 P. 355 ff. 
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authoritative documents. It is impossible that, knowing, and 
recognizing the Apostolic origin and authority of such Gospels, 
he could have spoken of them in such terms, and held them so 
cheap in comparison with tradition, or that he should have un- 
dertaken, as he undoubtedly did, to supplement and correct them 
by his work, which Eusebius describes. “ For I was not, like the 
multitude,” he says, “taking pleasure in those who speak much, 
but in those who teach the truth; neither in those who record 
alien commandments, but in such as recall those delivered by the 
Lord to the faithful, and which proceed from the truth itself, If 
it happened that any one came, who had associated with the 
Presbyters, I inquired minutely after the words of the Preshy- 
ters, what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or what 
Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other 
of the disciples of the Lord; what Aristion and the Presbyter 
John, disciples of the Lord, say. For I held that what was to 
be derived from books did not so profit me as that from the liv- 
ing and abiding voice (of tradition). This depreciation of books, 
and anxiety to know “ what John or Matthew, or the other dis- 
ciples of the Lord said,” is incompatible with the supposition 
that he was acquainted with Gospels? which he attributed to those 
Apostles. Had he said anything regarding the composition or 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, Eusebius would certainly have 
mentioned the fact, aad this silence of Papias is strong presump- 
tive evidence against the Johannine Gospel. 

Tischendorf’s main argument in regard to the Phrygian Bishop 
is, that his silence does not make Papias a witness against the 
fourth Gospel, and he maintains that the omission of any men- 
tion by Eusebius of the use of this Gospel in the work of Papias 
is not singular, and does not involve the conclusion that he did 
not know it, inasmuch as it was not, he affirms, the purpose of 
Eusebius to record the mention.or use of the books of the New 
Testament which were not disputed. This reasoning, however, 
is opposed to the practice and express declaration of Eusebius 

himself, who says; “ But in the course of the history I shall, with 
the successions (from the Apostles), carefully intimate what eccle- 








1 Ausebius, H. E., iii. 39. 
2 It is evident that Papias did not regard the works by ‘‘ Matthew” and 
‘*Mark”’ which he mentions, as of any authority. Indeed, all that he reports 
regarding the latter is merely apologetic, and in depreciation of criticism. 

3 Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 652 ff. ; 1847, p. 148 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evange- 
lien, p. 344; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 334; Credner, Beitrage, i. p. 23 ἰ,; 
Scholten, Die alt, Zeugnisse, p. 16 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 371 ; Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 61; Rénan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™ ed., 1867, p. Iviii. f. ; 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 62 ; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition tib. Ap. 
Joh., u. 58. w., 1840, p. 89 ff. 

4 Wann wurden, ἃ, 8. w., p. 112 ff. 
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siastical writers of the various periods made use of the Antile- 
gomena (or disputed writings), and which of them, and what has 
been stated by these as well regarding the collected (ἐνδιαθήκοι) 
and Homologumena (or accepted writings), as regarding those 
which are not of this kind.”!_ The presumption, therefore, natu- 
rally is that, as Eusebius did not mention the fact, he did not find 
any reference to the fourth Gospel in the work of Papias. This 

resumption is confirmed by the circumstance that when Eusebius 
writes, elsewhere (H. E. iii. 24), of the order of the Gospels, and 
the composition of John’s Gospel, he has no greater authority to 
give for his account than mere tradition: “they say” (φασί). It 
is scarcely probable that when Papias collected from the Presby- 
ter the facts concerning Matthew and Mark he would not also 
have inquired about the Gospel by John, had he known it, and 
recorded what he had heard, or that Eusebius would not have 
quoted the account. 

Proceeding from this merely negative argument, Tischendorf 
endeavours to show that not only is Papias not a witness against 
the fourth Gospel, but that he presents testimony in its favour. 
The first reason he advances is that Eusebius states: “The same 
(Papias) made use of testimonies out of the first Epistle of John, 
and likewise out of that of Peter.”? On the supposed identity of 
the authorship of the Epistle and Gospel, Tischendorf, as in the 
case of Polycarp, claims this as evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius, however, does not quote the passages upon which he 
bases this statement, and knowing his inaccuracy and the hasty 
and uncritical manner in which he and the Fathers generally 
jump at such conclusions, we must reject this as sufficient evi- 
dence that Papias really did use the Epistle, and that Eusebius 
did not adopt his opinion from a mere superficial analogy of 
passages. The fact of his reference to the Epistle at all is there- 
fore doubtful, and, even if really made, the argument remains 
open as to how far it bears upon the Gospel, which we shall have 
hereafter to consider. 

he next testimony advanced by Tischendorf is indeed of an 
extraordinary character. There is a Latin MS. (Vat. Alex. 14) 





1 Hasiovens δὲ τῆς ἱστορίας, προὔργου ποιήσομαι δυὺν ταὶς δια- 
δοχαὶς ὑποσημηναδθαι, τίνες τῶν κατὰ χρόνους ἐροιλησιαστικῶν 
συγγραφέων ὁποίαις κέχρηνται τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων, τίνα τὲ περὶ 
τῶν ἐνδιαθήκων καὶ ὁμολογουμένων γραφῶν, καὶ C6a περὶ τῶν LN 
τοιούτων αὐτοῖς εἰρηται. Husebius, H. E., iii. 8; ef. iii. 24, 

2 Κέχρηται δ' οἱ αὐτὸς μαρτυρίαις ἀπο τῆς Ἰωάννου προτέρας 
ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ ἐπὸ τὴς Πέτρου ὁμοίως. Kusebius, H. E., iii. 39. 

ὃ Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 17 ; Das Evang. Johan., p. 8; Zeller, Theol. 
Jahrb., 1845, p, 652 ff., 1847, p. 148 f.; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition ἂν. 
Ap. Joh,, p, 92 ff; Davidson, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 373. 
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in the Vatican, which Tischendorf assigns to the ninth centy 
in which there is a preface by an unknowa hand to the Gospel 
according to John, which commences as follows: “ Evangelium 
iohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab iohanne adhucin 
corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus discipulus 
iohannis carus in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris retu- 
lit.” “The Gospel of John was published and given to the 
churches by John whilst he was still in the flesh, as Papias, named 
of Hierapolis, an esteemed disciple of John, related in his ‘ Exo- 
terics’ that is his last five books.” Tischendorf says: “There can, 
therefore, be no more decided declaration made of the testimony 
of Papias for the Johannine Gospel.”! He wishes to end the quo- 
tation here,and only refers to thecontinuation, which he is obliged 
to admit to be untenable, in a note. The passage proceeds: 
“ Disseripsit veroevangelium dictante iohanne recte.” “ He (Papias) 
indeed wrote out the Gospel, John duly dictating ;” then follows 
another passage regarding Marcion, representing him also as a 
contemporary of John, which Tischendorf likewise confesses to be 
untrue.2 Now Tischendorf admits that the writer desires it to be 
understood that he derived the information that Papias wrote the 
fourth Gospel at the dictation of John likewise from the work of 
Papias, and as it is perfectly impossible, by his own admissions, 
that Papias, who was not a contemporary of the Apostle, could 
have stated this, the whole passage is Ἵν fabulous and written 
by a person who never saw the book at all. This extraordinary 
piece of evidence is so obviously absurd that it is passed over in 
silence by other critics, even of the strongest apologetic tendency, 
and it stands here a pitiable instance of the arguments to which 
destitute criticism can be reduced. 

In order to do full justice to the last of the arguments of Tis- 
chendorf, we shall give it in his own words: “ Before we separate 
from Papias, we have still to think of one testimony for the Gospel 
of John which Irenzus, v. 36, § 2, quotes even out of the mouth 
of the Presbyters, those high authorities of Papias: ‘ And there- 
fore, say they, the Lord declared: In my Father’s house are many 
mansions’ (John xiv. 2). As the Presbyters set this declaration in 
connection with the blessedness of the cighteous in the City of 
God, in Paradise, in Heaven, according as they bear thirty, sixty, 
or one hundred-fold fruit, nothing is more probable than that 
Treneus takes this whole declaration of the Presbyters, which he 
gives, §§ 1-2, like the preceding description of the thousand years 
reign, from the work of Papias. But whether they are derived 
from thence or not, the authority of the Presbyters is in any case 





1 Wann wurden, τ. s. w., p. 119. 
2 Wann wurden, ἃ, 8. w., p. 119, anm. 1. 
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higher than that of Papias,” ὅσο." Now in the quotation from 
Ireneus given in this passage, Tischendorf renders the oblique 
construction of the text by inserting “say they,” referring to the 
Presbyters of Papias, and, as he does not give the original, he 
should at least have indicated that these words are supplementary. 
We shall endeavour as briefly as possible to state the facts of the 
case. 

Ireneeus, with many quotations from Scripture, is arguing that 
our bodies are preserved, and that the Saints who have suffered, 
so much in the flesh shall in that flesh receive the fruits of their 
labours. In v. 33, § 2, he refers to the saying given in Matt. xix, 
29 (Luke xviii. 29, 30) that whosoever has left lands, &., because 
of Christ shall receive a hundred-fold in this world, and in the 
next, eternal life ; and then, enlarging on the abundance of the 
blessings in the Millennial kingdom, ue affirms that Creation will 
be renovated, and the Earth acquire wonderful fertility, and he 
adds: § 3, “ As the Presbyters who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord, remember that they heard from him, how the Lord taught. 
concerning those times and said:” &. (“Quemadmodum presby- 
teri meminerunt, qui Joannem discipulum Domini viderunt, au- 
disse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Dominus, 
et dicebat,” &c.), and then he quotes the passage: “The days 
will come in which vines will grow each having ten thousand 
Branches,” &¢.; and “ In like manner that a gra’. of wheat would 
produce ten thousand ears,” &c. With regard to these he says, at 
the beginning of the next paragraph, v. 33, § 4, “ These things are 
testified in writing by Papias, a hearer of John and associate of 
Polycarp, an ancient man, in the fourth of his books: for there 
were five books composed by him.2 And he added saying: ‘ But 
these things are credible to believers. And Judas the traitor not 
believing, and asking how shall such growths be effected by the 
Lord, the Lord said: They who shall come to them shall see,’ 





1 Ehe wir aber von Papias scheiden, haben wir noch eines Zeugnisses fiir das 
Johannesevangelium zu gedenken, das Irenius, v. 36, 2 sogar aus dem Munde der 
Presbyter, jener hohen Autoritiiten des Papias anfiihrt. ‘‘ Und deshalb sagen sie 
habe der Herr den Ausspruch gethan: In meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohn- 
ungen” (Joh, 14, 2). Da die Presbyter diesen Ausspruch in Verbindung setzten 
mit den Seligkeitsstufen der Gerechten in der Gottesstadt, im Paradiese, im Him- 
mel, je nachdem sie dreissig- oder sechzig- oder hundertfaltig Frucht tragen, so ist’ 
nichts wahrscheinlicher als dass Ireniius diese ganze Aussage der Presbyter, die er 
8, a Ὁ, 1—2 gibt, gleich der vorhergegangenen Schilaerung des tausendjihrigen 
Reichs, dem Werke des Papias entlehnte. Mag sie aber daher stammen oder nicht, 
jedenfalls steht die Autoritit der Presbyter héher als die des Papias; τι. s.w. Wann 
wurden, u.:. w., Ρ. 119 f. 

2 Eusebius has preserved the Greek of this passage (H. E., iii. 39), and goes on 
to contradict the statement of Ireneus that Papias was a hearer and contemporary 


of the Apostles. Eusebius states that Papias in his preface by no means asserts 
that he was, 
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Prophesying of these times, therefore, Isaiah says: ‘The Wolf 
also shall feed with the Lamb, &c., ὅσο, (quoting Isaiah xi, 6—9\ 
and again h> says, recapitulating: ‘Wolves and lambs shall then 
feed together,’ ” &c. (quoting Isaiah Ixv. 25), and so on, continuing 
his argument. It is clear that Irenzeus introduces the quotation 
from Papias, and ending his reference at: “They who shall come 
to them shall see,” he continues, with a quotation from Isaiah, his 
own train of reasoning. We give this passage to show the manner 
in which Irenzeus proceeds. He then continues with the same 
subject, quoting (v. 34, 35) Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
the Apocalypse, and sayings found in the New Testament bearing 
upon the Millennium. In c. 35 he argues that the prophecies he 
quotes of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Apocalypse must not be alle- 
gorized away, but that they literally describe the blessings to be 
enjoyed, after the coming of Antichrist and the resurrection, in 
the New Jerusalem on earth, and he quotes Isaiah vi. 12, lx. 5, 
21, and a long passage from Baruch iv. 36, v. 9 (which he ascribes 
to Jeremiah), Isaiah xlix. 16, Galatians iv. 26, Rev. xxi. 2, xx, 2 
—15, xxi. 1—6, all descriptive, as he maintains, of the Millennial 
kingdom prepared for the Saints; and then in v. 36, the last 
chapter of his work on Heresies, as if resuming his previous argu- 
ment, he proceeds:! § 1. “ And that these things shall ever remain 
without end, Isaiah says: ‘For like as the new heaven and the 
new earth which I make remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name continue,’? and as the Presbyters say, 
then those who have been deemed worthy of living in heaven 
shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the delights of Paradise, 
and others shall possess the glory of the City ; for everywhere the 
Saviour shall be seen as those who see him shall be worthy. § 2. 
But that there is this distinction of dwelling (εἶναι δὲ τὴν διαστολὴν 
ταύτην τῆς οἰκήσεως) of those bearing fruit the hundred fold, and of 
the (bearers) of the sixty fold, and of the (bearers of) the thirty 
fold: of whom some indeed shall be taken up into the heavens, 
some shall live in Paradise, and some shall inhabit the City, and 
that for this reason (διὰ trvdro—propter hoc) the Lord declared: In 
the (heavens) of my Father are many mansions (ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατρύς 
pov μονὰς εἶναι πολλάς) ὃ For all things are of God, who prepares for 
all the fitting habitation as his Word says, to be allotted to all 
by the Father according as each is or shall be worthy. And this 








1 We have the following passage only in the old Latin version, with fragments 
of tus Greek preserved by Andrew of Cxsarea in his Comment. in Apoc., xvili., 
Ixiv., and elsewhere. 
2 Isaiah Ixvi. 22. Sept. . ; 
8 With this may be compared John xiv. 2, ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ του marpos Lov 
μοναὶ πολλαί εἰσιν. If the passage be maintained to be from the Presbyters, 
the variations from the text of the Gospel are important. 
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is the couch upon which they recline who are invited to banquet 
at the Wedding. The Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles, state 
this to be the order and arrangement of those who are saved, and 


that by such steps they advance,”! &., &c. 


Now it is impossible for any one who attentively considers the 
whole of this passage, and who makes himself acquainted with 
the manner in which Irenzeus conducts his argument, and inter- 
weaves it with quotations, to assert that the phrase we are con- 
sidering must have been taken from a book referred to three 
chapters earlier, and was not introduced by Irenzus from some 
other source. In the passage from the commencement of the sec- 
ond paragraph Irenzeus enlarges upon, and illustrates, what “ the 
Presbyters say” regarding the blessedness of the saints, by quot- 
ing the view held as to the distinction between those bearing 
fruit thirty fold, sixty fold, and one hundred fold, ? and the inter- 
pretation given of the saying regarding “many mansions,” but 
the source of his quotation is quite indetinite, and may simply be 
the exegesis of his own day. That this is probably the case is 
shown by the continuation: “ And this is the Couch upon which 
they recline who are invited to banquet at the Wedding ”—an 
allusion to the marriage supper upon which Irenzeus had pre- 
viously enlarged ;* immediately after which phrase, introduced by 
Ireneus himself, he says: “The Presbyters, the disciples of the 
apostles, state this to be the order and arrangement of those who 
are saved,” &c. Now, if the preceding passages had been a mere 
quotation from the Presbyters of Papias, such a remark would 
have been out of place and useless, but being the exposition of 
the prevailing views, Irenzeus confirms it and prepares to wind up 
the whole subject by the general statement that the Presbyters 








JT yisaes φησὶν yap Ἡσαΐας "Ov τρόπον γὰρ οἱ οὐρανὸς xaivos καὶ 
γ γῆ καινὴ, ἃ ἐγὼ ποιῶ, μένει ἐνώπιον ἐμου,, λέγει Κύριος, οὕτω 
ὅτήδεται TO ὁπέρμα ὑμῶν καὶ το ὄνομα ὑμῶν .. ᾽ ὡς οἱ πρεσβύτε- 
po λέγουσι, τότε καὶ οἱ μὲν καταξιωθέντες τῆς ἐν οὐραν ὦ διατρι- 
Ans ἐκεὶδε χωρήδουσιν, οἱ δὲ τῆς του παραδείδου τρυφῆς ἀπολαύ- 
δουδιν, οἱ δὲ τὴν λαμπρότητα TTS πόλεως καθέξουσιν" πανταχου yap 
0 Σωτὴρ ὁραθγόσεται, καθὼς ἄξιοι ἔσονται οἱ ὁρῶντες αὐτόν. 

2. Εἶναι δὲ τὴν διαστολὴν ταύτην τῆς οἱκησεως τῶν τὰ ἑκατὸν 
καρποφορούντων, καὶ τῶν τὰ ἑξήκοντα, καὶ τῶν τὰ τριάκοντα" ὧν οἱ 
μὲν εἰς τοὺ: οὐρανοὺς ἀναληφθήδονται, οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ παραδείόσω διατρι- 
poor, οἱ δὲ τὴν πόλιν κατοικηδουσιν" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο εἰρηκέναι τὸν 
Κύριον, ἐν τοὶς τοῦ πατρός μου μονὰς εἶναι πολλάς" τὰ πάντα 
yap rov θεου, ὃς τοῖς πᾶδι τὴν ἁρμόζουσαν οἴκησιν παρέχει. 
Quemadmodum Verbum ejus ait, omnibus divisum esse a Patre secundum 
quod quis est dignus, aut erit. Et hoc est triclinium, in quo recumbent ii qui 
epulantur vocati ad nuptias. Hanc esse adordinationem et dispositionem eorum 
qui salvantur, dicunt presbyteri apostolorum discipuli, et per hujusmodi gradus 
proticere, &c., &e. Treneus, Adv. Her., v. 36, $$ 1, 2. 


Matt. xiii. 8; Mark iv, 20; cf. Matt. xxv. 14—29; Luke xix. 12—26 ; xii. 47, 


3 Adv. Her., iv. 36, 88 5, 6. 
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the disciples of the Apostles, affirm this to be the order and 
arrangement of those who are saved, and that by such steps they 
advance and ascend through the Spirit to the Son, and through 


the Son to the Father, &c., and a few sentences after he closes his 


work, 

In no case, however, can it be affirmed that the citation of “ the 
Presbyters, and the “ Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles,” is a 
reference to the work of Papias. When quoting “ the Presbyters 
who saw John the disciple of the Lord,” three chapters before, 
Trenzeus distinctly states that Papias testifies what he quotes in 
writing in the fourth of his books, but there is nothing whatever 
to indicate that “the Presbyters,” and “the Presbyters, disciples 
of the Apostles,” subsequently referred to, after a complete change 
of context, have anything to do with Papias. The reference to 
Presbyters in this work of Irengus are very numerous, and when 
we remember the importance which the Bishop of Lyons attached 
to “that tradition which comes from the Apostles, which is pre- 
served in the churches by a succession of Preshvters,”! the refer- 
ence before us assumes a very different comple 1, ἴπὶ one place, 
Irenzeus quotes “the divine Presbyter” (ὁ “peo Bvrns), “the 
God-loving Presbyter” (6 θεοφιλὴς πρεσβύτης),2 who wrote verses 
against the heretic Marcus. Elsewhere he supports his extraor- 
dinary statement that the public career of Jesus, instead of being 
limited to a single year, extended over a period of twenty years, 
and that he was nearly fifty when he suffered,* by the appeal: 
“ As the gospel and all the Presbyters testify, who in Asia had 
met with John the disciple of the Lord (stating) that these things 
were transmitted to them by John. For he continued among 
them till the times of Trajan.”* That these Presbyters are not 
quoted from the work of Papias is evident from the fact that 
Eusebius, who had his work, quotes the passage from Ireneus 
without allusion to Papias, and as he adduces two witnesses only, 
Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, to prove the assertion re- 
garding John, he would certainly have referred to the earlier au- 
thority, had the work of Papias contained the statement, as he 
does for the stories regarding the daughters of the Apostle Philip; 

1 Adv. Her., iii, 2, § 2; ef. i. 10, § 1; 27, § 1, 2; ii. 22, 8 5; iii. pref. 3, §4; 
21, § 3; iv. 27,81; 32, $1; v. 20, §2; 30, §1. 

2 1ὃ., i. 15, ὃ 6. 3 7γ8., ii. 22, 88 4, 6. 

4... sicut Evangelium, καὶ πάντες οἱ πρεόβύτεροι μαρτυροῦσιν, οἱ 
κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν Ἰωάννῃ τῷ του κυρίου μαθητῇ συμβεβληκοτεβ, 
παραδεδωκέναι ταῦτα τὸν Ἰωάννην. Παρέμεινε yap avtois μἔχρι 
τῶν Τραϊανοῦ χρόνων. Adv. Ηδῖ,, ii. 22,§ 5. Cf. Eusebius, Η. BE, 
iii. 23. “ In Asia” evidently refers chiefly to Ephesus, as is shown by the passage 
immediately after quoted by Eusebius from Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4, ‘‘the Church 


in Ephesus also . . . where John continued until the times of Trajan, is ἃ witness 
to the truth of the apostolic tradition.” 
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the miracle in favour of Justus, and other matters! We need not 
refer to Clement, nor to Polycarp, who had been “ taught by Apos- 
tles,” and the latter’ of whom Irenzeus knew in his youth.” Iren- 
gus in one place also gives a long account of the teaching of some 
one upon the sins of David and other men of old, which he in- 
troduces: “ As I have heard from a certain Presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the Apostles, and from those 
who learnt from them,” &e. Further on, speaking evidently of 
a different person, he says: “In this manner also a Presbyter dis- 
ciple of the Apostles, reasoned regarding the ὕνγο Testaments :” 4 
and quotes fully. In another place Irenzeus, after quoting Gen. ii. 
8, “And God planted a Paradise eastward in Eden,” &c., states : 
“Wherefore the Presbyters who are disciples of the Apostles 
(οἱ πρεσβύτεροι τῶν ἀποστόλων μαθηταί), say that those who were trans- 
jated had been translated thither,” there to remain till the consume 
mation of all things awaiting immortality, and Irenzeus explains 
thatit was into this Paradise that Paul was caught up (2 Cor. xii. 
4)5 It seems highly probabl that these“ Presbyters the disciples 
of the Apostles” who are quoted on Paradise, are the same “ Pres- 
byters the disciples of the Apostles” referred to on the same sub- 
ject (v. 36, §§ 1, 2) whom we are discussing, but there is nothing 
whatever to connect them with Papias. On the contrary, the Pres- 
byters whose sayings Irenzeus quotes from the work of Papias 
are specially distinguished as “the Presbyters who saw John the 
disciple of the Lord,” a distinction made upon another ovcasion, 
quoted above, in connection with the age of Jesus.® He also 
speaks of the Septuagint translation of the Bible as the version 
of the “ Presbyters,””? and on several occasions he calls Luke “ the 
follower and disciple of the Apostles” (Sectator et discipuius 
apostolorum),’ and characterizes Mark as “the interpreter and fol- 
lower of Peter” (interpres et sectator Petri),® and refers to both as 
having learnt from the words of the Apostles.!° Here is therefore 
a wide choice of Presbyters, including even Evangelists, to whom 


1 Euseb., H. E., iii. 39. 

2 Adv. Her., iii. 3, §§ 3, 4. Fragment trom his work De Ogdoade preserved by 
Eusebius, H. E., v. 20. 

3 Quemadmodum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui apostolos 
viderant, et ab his qui didicerant, ὅθ. Adv. Her., iv. 27,§ 1, cf.§2; 30,§1. 
This has been variously conjectured to be a reference to Polycarp, Papias, and 
Pothinus his predecessor at Lyons, but it is admitted by all to be impossible to 
decide upon the point. 

4 Hujusmodi quoque de duobus testamentis senior apostolorum discipulus dis- 
putabat, ἄς, Adv. Her., iv. 32, 81. 

5 Adv. Heer., v. 5, § 1. 

6 Adv. Her., ii, 22, § 5. 

’1d,, iii. 21, 88 3, 4, 8 (b., i. 23, § 1; iii, 10, § 1; 14, § 1. 

9 Jb., iii, 10, § 6 10 Jb., iii. 15, 8 3. 
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the reference of Irenzeus may with equal right be ascribed, so that 
it is unreasonable to claim it as an allusion to the work of Pa- 
pias.2 In fact, Dr. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott? stand a)most 
alone in advancing this passage as evidence that either Papias or 
his Presbyters* were acquainted with the fourth Gospel, and this 
renders the statement which is made by them without any discus- 
sion al! the more indefensible. Scarcely a single writer, however 
apologetic, seriously cites it amongst the external testimonies for 
the early existence of the Gospel, and the few who do refer to the 
passage merely mention, in order to abandon, it. So far as tho 
question as to whether the fourth Gospel was mentioned in .ne 
work of Papias is concerned the passage has practically never en- 
tered into the controversy at all, the great mass of critics having 
recognized that it is of no evidential value whatever, and, by com- 


1In the New Testament the term Presbyter is even used in reference t Pa 
triszchs and Prophets. Heb. xi. 2; cf. Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 3, 5. 

2 With regard to the Presbyters quoted by Irenexus generally. Cf. Routh, Relig. 
Sacre, i. p. 47 ff. 

3 Canon Westcott affirms: ‘‘In addition to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the Gospel of St. John.” (3) 
He says no more, and offers no evidence whatever for this assertion in the text, 
Vhere are two notes, however, on the same page, which we shall now quote, the 
second being that to which (ἦ) above refers. ‘‘2 No conclusion can be drawn 
from Eusebius’ silence as to express testimonies of Papias to the Gospel of St. John, 
as we are ignorant of his special plan, and the title of his hook shows that it was 
not intended to inc’ude ‘all the oracles of the Lord,’ see p. 61, note 2.” The 
second note is: “8 There is also (!?) an allusion to it in the quotation from the ‘tl- 
ders’ found in Irenzus (lib. v. ad. f.) which probably was taken from Papias (fr. v. 
Routh οὐ Nott.). The Latin passage containing a reference to the Gospel which 
is published as a fragment of ‘ Papias’ by Grabe and Routh (fr. xi.) is taken from 
the ‘ Dictionary’ of a medieval Papias quoted by Grabe upon the passage, and not 
from the present Papias, The ‘ Dictionary’ exists in MS. both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. I am indebted to the kindness of a friend for this explanation of what 
seemed to be a strange forgery.” On the Canon, p. 65. The note 2, p. 61, re- 
ferred to in note 2 quoted above, says on this subject; ‘‘The passage quoted 
by Ireneus from ‘the Elders’ may prebably be taken asa specimen of his style of 
interpretation ” (!) and then tollows a quotation: ‘‘as the Presbyters say :” down 
‘‘to many mansions.” Dr. Westcott then continues ; ‘Indeed from the sim- 
ilar mode of introducing the story of the vine which is afterwards referred to Pa- 
pias, it is reasonable to conjecture that this interpretation is one from Papias’ 
‘ Exposition.’’? We have given the whole of the passages to show how little evidence 
there is for the statement which is made. The isolated assertion in the text, 
which is all that most readers would see, is supported by no better testimony than 
that in the preceding note inserted at the foot of an earlier page. 

4 Routh (Reliq. Sacre, i. p. 10 f., 31) also referred the passage to the work οἱ 
Papias, and he was followed in this conjecture by Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 
217, anm. 56, p. 218, anm. 62. 

5 Riggenbach (Die Zeugrisse, f. d. Ev. Johannes, 1866, p. 116) admi’ that there 
is no evidence that the passage was derived ἔσο 1 Papias, but merely asserts that 
the “ Presbyters” were men of the generation to which Papias and Polycarp be- 
longed, and that the quotation therefore dates from the first half of the second cen- 
tury. Cf, Anger, Synops. Kv, Proleg., p. xxxi. ; Holfstede de Groot, Basilides, p. 
110 f.; Meyer, Komm. Ev. des Johannes, p. 6 f.; Luthar l, Der johann. Urspr. des 
viert. Evang. 1874, p. 72 ; Zahn, Th. Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1866, p. 674. 
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mon consent, tacitly excluded it from the argument.! It is ad- 
mitted that the Bishop of Hierapolis cannot be shown to have 
known the fourth Gospel, and the majority affirm that he actually 
was not acquainted with it. Being, therefore, so completely de- 
tached from Papias, it is obvious that the passage does not in 
any way assist the fourth Gospel, but becomes assignable to vague 
tradition, and subject to the cumulative force of the objections,. 
which prohibit an early date being ascribed to so indefinite a re- 
ference. 

Before passing on there is one other point to mention: Andrew 
of Cxsarea, in the preface to his commentary on the Apocalypse,. 
mentions that Papias maintained the “ credibility ” (τὸ ἀξιόπιστον) 
of that book, or in other words, its apostolic origin? His strong 
millenarian opimons would naturally make such a composition 
stand high in his esteem, if indeed it did not materially contribute 
to the formation of his views, Which is still more probable. Apol- 
ogists admit the genuineness of this statement, nay, claim it as un- 
doubted evidence of the acquaintance of Papias with the Apocal- 
ypse.2 Canon Westcott, for instance, says: “He maintained, more- 
over, ‘the divine inspiration’ of the Apocalypse, and commented, 
at least, upon part of it.”* Now, he must, therefore, have recog- 
nized the book as the work of the Apostle John, and we shall, 
hereafter, show that it is impossible that the author of the Anoc- 
alypse is ths author of the Gospel ; therefore, in this way also, Pa- 
pias is a witness against the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel. 

We must now turn to the Clementine Homilies, although, as we 
have shown,’ the uncertainty as to the date of this spurious work, 
and the late period which must undoubtedly be assigned to its 
composition, render its evidence of very little vaiue for the canonical 
Gospels. The passages pointed out in the Homilies as indicating 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel were long advanced with 
hesitation, and were generally felt to be inconclusive, but on the 
discovery of the concluding portion of the w-rk ara its publica- 
tion by Dressel in 1858, it was found to contain a passage which 
apologists now claim as decisive evidence of the use of the Gos- 








1 The following writers directly refer to and reject it . Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, 
p. 593, anm. 2, cf. 1847, p. 160, anm.1; Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 
186, anm. 1, 1868, p. 219, anm. 4, cf, 1856, p. 334 ff, Die Evangelien, p. 339, anm. 
4; Davidson, Introd, N. Τὶ ii. pp. 372, 424 f. Distinguished apologetic writers like 
Bleek, Kbrard, Olshausen, Guericke, Kirchhofer, Thiersch and Tholuck, and eminent 
critics like Credner, De Wette, Gfroérer, Liicke and others do not even notice it, 
rhodes they were all acquainted with the articie of Zeller in which the passage is 

iscussed, 

ὁ Andreas, Proleg. in Apocalypsin ; Routh, Rel. Sacre, i. p. 15. 

Liicke, Kinl. Offenb. Joh. 1852, ii, p. 526: Zwald Die Joh. Schriften, ii. p. 372 

ἐν Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N, T., p. 536; ischendc.¢, Wann wurden, u. 8. W., p- 
116, &e., &e. 4 On the Canon, p. 65. 

SP. 384 ff 
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pel, and which even succeeded in converting some independent 
critics.! Tischendorf? and Canon Westcott,’ in the few lines de- 
voted to the Clementines, do not refer to the earlier proof pas- 
sages, but rely entirely upon that last discovered. With a view, 
however, to making the whole of the evidence clear, we shall give 
all of the supposed allusions to the fourth Gospel, confronting 
them with the text. The first is as follows :-— 


Hom. 111. 52. JouN x, 9. 


Wherefore he being the trie pro- 
phet said: 

I am the gate of life; hecoming in| I am the door (of the sheepfold), if 
through me cometh in unto life, as | anyone enter through me he shall be 
there is no other teaching which is able | saved, and shall go in and shal! go out 
to save. and shall find pasture. 


Διὰ τοῦτο αὐτὸς ἀληθὴς ὧν προ- 
φήτης ἔλεγεν" ; ᾿ 

ἡγὼ εἰμι ἡ πύλῃ τῆς Cons ὁ δι" Ey oo εἰμι Ἶ θύρα" δι᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐάν τις 
ἐμοῦ εἰδερχόμενος εἰσέρχεται εἰς εἰσέλθῃ, σωθήσεται, καὶ εἰδελεύ- 
τὴν ζωήν' ὡς οὐκ οὔσης ἑτέρας τῆς δεται καὶ ἐξελεύσεται καὶ νομὴν 
σώζειν δυναμένης διδασκαλίας. εὑρήσει. 


The first peint which is apparent here is that there is a total dif- 
ference both in the language and real meaning of these two pas- 
sages. The Homily uses the word πύλη instead of the θύρα of the 
Gospel, and speaks of the gate of life, instead of the door 
of the Sheepfold. We have already‘ discussed the passage 
in the Pastor of Hermas in which similar reference is made to 
the gate (πύλη) into the kingdom of God, and need not here re- 
peat ourargument. In Matt. vii. 13, 14, we have the direct de- 
scription of the gate (πύλη) which leads to life (εἰς τὴν ζωήν), and we 
have elsewhere quoted the Messianic Psalm exviii. 19, 20: “This is 
the gate of the Lord (airy ἡ πύλη τοῦ Kupiov),> the righteous shall 
enter invo it.” In another place, the author of the Homilies, re- 
ferring to a passage parallel to, but differing from, Matt. xxiii. 2, 
which we have elsewhere considered,® and which is derived from 
a Gospel difierent from curs, says: “Hear them (Scribes and 
Pharisees who sit upon Moses’ seat), he said, as entrusted with 
the key of the kingdom which is knowledge, which alone is able 
to open the gate of life (πύλη τῆς ζωῆς), through which alone is the 
entrance to Eternal life.”” Now in the very next chapter to that 





1 Hilgenfeld, who had maintained that the Clementines did not use the fourth Gos- 

1, was induced by the passage to which we refer to admit its use. Cf. Die Evv. 

ustin’s, p. 385 ff.; Die Evangelien, p. 346 f.; Der Kanon, A 29; Zeitschr. wiss. 
Theol. , 1865, p. 338 ; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 534, anm. 1; Volkmar is inclined to 
the same opinion, although not with the same devision. Theol. Jahrb., 1854. p. 
448 ff. 2 Cf. Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 90 ἢ, 

3 On the Canon, p. 252, 4 Ῥ, 553 f. 5 Ps, cxvii. 20, Sept. 

6 P, 3965 ff. 7 Hom. iii. 18. 
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in which the saying which we are discussing occurs, a very few 
lines after it indeed, we have the following passage: “ Indeed he 
said further: ‘I am he concerning whom Base prophesied, say- 
ing: a prophet shall the Lord our God raise up to you from 
among your brethren as alse (he raised) me ; hear ye him regard- 
ing all things, but whosoever will not hear that prophet he shall 
die’”! There is no such saying in the canonical Gospels or other 
books of the New Testament attributed to Jesus, but a quotation 
from Deuteronomy xviii. 15 f., materially different from this, 
occurs twice in the Acts of the Apostles, once being put into the 
mouth of Peter applied to Jesus,? and the second time also ap- 
plied to him, being quoted by Stephen.’ It is quite clear that the 
writer is quoting from uncanonical sources, and here is another 
express declaration regarding himself: “Iam he,” &¢., which is 
quite in the spirit of the preceding passage which we are dis- 
cussing, and probably derived from the same source. In another 

lace we find the following argument: “ But the way is the man- 
ner of life, as also Moses says: ‘ Behold I have set before thy face 
the way of life, and the way of death’* and in agreement the 
teacher said: ‘Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way 
through which ye shall enter into life,’ and in another place a 
certain person inquiring: ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal 





life?’ he intimated the Commandm ts of the Law.” — It has to 
be observed that the Homilies teac!, the doctrine that the spirit 
in Jesus Christ had already | in Adam, and by a species 
of transmigration passed thro. st the Patriare) id 
prophets: “who from the begin world, eh: nging 
names and forms, passes through Titi 0 αὐτὰ τρέχη until, at- 
saining his own seasons, being on account lab anointed 
by the mercy of God, he shall have rest for ever. Just the 
same way, therefore, as the Homilies represent Jes ig 
a prophecy of Moses, and altering it to a pers: leclaration : 
“Tam the prophet,” &¢., so here again they mak: τὸ adopt this 

VEri μὴν ἔλεγεν. Ἐγ ὦ εἰμι περὶ ot Μωύσης προεφῆτευ vy εἰπών" 
Προφήτην ἐγερεῖ ὑμῖν Κύριος οἱ θεὸς ἡμῶν, ἐκ τῶν a ν ὑμῶν 
ὡόπερ καὶ ἐμὲ, αὐτου ἀκούετε KATA παντα' ὃς av ὃ κουδῃ TOU 
προφήτου ἐκείνου, ἀποθανεῖται. Hom. iii. 53. This di irom the text 
of the Sept, 

2 Acts iii, 22, 8 Acts vii. 37. 4 Deut. xxx. 15. 


ὃ Ὅδος δὲ ἡ πολιτεία ἐστὶν, τῷ καὶ τὸν" Mwionv Aeyerv. Ἰδοὺ 
τέθεικα πρὸ προδώπου Gov τὴν ὁδὸν τῆς ζωῆς, wai τὴν ὁδὸν τοῦ 
θανατου. Καὶ οἱ διδάόκαλος δυμῳφωνῶὼς sinev’ Ἐϊδέλθετε διὰ τῆς 
στενῆς καὶ τεθλιμμένης ddov, bv ἧς εἰσελεύσεσθε εἰς τὴν ζωήν. Καὶ 
ἀλλαχου που, ἐρωτήδσαντός τινος, Τί ποιήσας ζωὴν αἰώνιον κληρο- 
γομηόῶ; τὰς του νόμου ἐντολὰς ὑπέδειξεν. Hom. xviii. 17. 

8.... ὃς am ἀρχῆς αἰῶνος ἅμα τοῖς ὀνόμασι μορφὰς ἀλλάσσων 
τὸν αἰῶνα τρέχει, μέχρις ὅτε ἰδίων χρόνων τυχὼν, διὰ τοὺς καμά- 
tous θεου ἐλέει χρισθεὶς, εἰς ἀεὶ ἕξει τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν. Hom. iii, 20, 
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saying of Moses and, “being the true prophet,’ declare: “1 am 
the gate or the way of life,’"—the same commandments of the law 
which the Gospel of the Homilies represents Jesus as coming to 
confirm and not to abolish. The whole system of doctrine of the 
Clementines, as we shall presently see, indicated here even by the 
definition of “the true prophet,” is so fundamentally opposed to 
that of the fourth Gospel that it is impossible that the author can 
have derived this brief saying, varying moreover as it does in 
language and sense, from that work. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the author of the fourth Gospel, who most undeniably 
derived materials from earlier Evangelical works, may have drawn 
from a source likewise used by the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and thence many analogies might well be presented with 
quotations from that or kindred Gospels.!. We find, further, this 
community of source in the fact, that in the fourth Gospel, with- 
out actual quotation, there is a reference to Moses, and, no doubt, 
to the very passage (Deut. xvii. 15), which the Gospel of the 
Clementines puts into the mouth of Jesus, John ν. 46: “For had 
ye believed Moses ye would believe me, for he wrote of me.” 
Whilst the Ebionite Gospel gave prominence to this view of the 
case, the dogmatic system of the Logos Gospel did not permit of 
more than mere reference to it. There are abundant indications 
in this case that the fourth Gospel was not the source of this say- 
ing, and every probability that the Ebionitic author of the 
Clementines made use of the Ebionite Gospel. 

The same remarks fully apply to the next passage pointed out 
as derived from the Johannine Gospel, which occurs in the same 
chapter: “My sheep hear my voice.” 


Hom. tr. 52. JoHN x. 27, 


Τὰ ἐμὰ πρόβατα ἀκούει τῆς ἐμῆς Τὰ πρύίβιιτα τὰ ἐμά τῆς φωνῆς 
φωνῆς. μου απκούει. 


There was no more common representation amongst the Jews of 
the relation between God and his people than that of Shepherd 
and his Sheep,” and the brief saying was in all probability derived 
from the same source as the preceding? 

We have already discussed the third passage regarding the new 
birth in connection with Justin,t and may therefore pass on to 
the last and most important passage, to which we have referred 
as contained in the concluding portion of the Homilies first pub- 








ten, Die iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 59f.. Das Ev. Johan., τ. 12. 
2 Cf. Isaiah xl. 11; lili. 6; Ezek. xxxiv. ; Zech. xi, ; Hebrews xiii. 20. 


8 Oredner, Beitriiye, i. p. 326; Schoiten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 60; Das Evang. 


Johan,, p. 12. 4 P. 589 f. 
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lished by Dressel in 1853. We subjoin it in contrast with the 
parallel in the fourth Gospel. . 


Hom. xix. 22. JouHN ΙΧ. 1—3. 


Wherefore also our Teacher when And as he was passing by he saw a 

we inquired regarding the man blind | man blind from birth. 

from. ἬΜΗΝ and whose sight was re- 2. And his disciples asked him say- 
storeo by him, if this man had sinned | ing: Rabbi, who sinned, this man or 
or his parents that he should be born his parents that he should be born 
blind, answered in explanation: Nei- | blind? 

ther this man sinned at all nor his 3. Jesus answered, neither this man 
parents, but that through him the | sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
ower of God might he made manifest | works of God might be made manifest 

belied the sins of ignorance. in him. 

"Ohev καὶ διδάαόκαλος ἡμῶν περὶ 1. Καὶ παράγων εἶδεν ἄνθρωπον 
του ἐκ γενετὴς πηρου καὶ ανα- τυφλον ἐκ γενετῆς. 2. Καὶ ἡρώ- 
βλέψαντος map’ αὐτοῦ ἐξετάζων | ry6av αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ 
ἐρωτήσασίν, εἰ οὗτος ἥμαρτεν ἢ οἱ λέγοντες: ‘Pal? !, τίς ἥμαρτεν, 

ογεὶς αὐτοῦ, ἵνα τυφλὸς γεννης- οὗτος ἢ οἱ γονεὶς αι τοῦ, ἵνα τυφ- 

ἢ, ἀπεκρίνατο! οὔτε orros τι λὸς γεννηθῇ; 3. ᾿Απεκρίθη Ἰησοῦς: 
ἥμαρτεν, οὔτε οἱ γονεῖς αὐτου UTE οτος ἡμαρτεν οὔτε οἱ γονεῖς 
Qi iva δι' αὐτοῦ φανερωθῇ | αὐτου, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα φανερωθῇ τὰ 
δύναμις τοῦ θεοῦ τῆς ἀγνοίας ἔργα tov θεου ἐν αὐτῷ. 
ἰωμένη τα ἁμαρτήματα. ] 





it is necessary that we should consider the context of this pas- 
sage in the Homily, which, we must affirm, bears positive charac- 
teristics which render it impossible that it can have been taken 
from the fourth Gospel, and lead to the clear conclusion that, at 
the most, the Johannine Gospel derived it from the same source 
as the Gospel of the Clementines, if not from that Gospel itself. 
We must mention that in the Clementines, the Apostle Peter is 
represented as maintaining that the Scriptures are not all true, but 
are mixed up with what is false, and that on this account, and in 
order to inculeate the necessity of distinguishing between the 
true and the false, Jesus taught his disciples, “ Be ye approved 
money changers,”! an injunction not found in our Gospels. 

One of the points which Peter denies is the fall of Adam, a 
doctrine which, as Neander remarked, “he must combat as blas- 
hemy.”* At the part we are considering he is discussing with 
Simon,—under whose detested personality, as we bave elsewhere 
shown, the Apostle Paul is really attacked,—and refuting the 
charges he brings forward regarding the origin and continuance 








1 Hom. iii. 50, cf. 9, 42 ff.; ii. 38. The author denies that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch, Hom, iii, 47 ff. 

2 Hom. iii, 20 ff., 42 ff., viii. 10. ‘‘ Die Lehre von eninem Siindenfalle des ersten 
Menschen mussie der Verfasser der Clementinen als Gotteslisterung bekimpfen.” 
Neander, K. G., ii. p, 612 ἢ, The Jews at that period held a similar belief. Lisen. 
menger, Entd. Judenthum, i. p. 336. Adam, according to the Homilies not only 
did not sin, but as a true prophet possessed of the Spirit of God which afterwards 


ἐφ a a he was incapable of sin. Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 130, p. 176, 
Pe 1781, 
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of evil. The Apostle Peter in the course of the discussion agsertg 
that evil is the same as pain and death, but evil does not exist 
eternally, and, indeed, does not really exist at all, for pain and 
death are only accidents without permanent force—pain is mere] 

the disturbance of harmony, and death nothing but the separation 
of soul from body.’ The passions also must be classed amongst 
the things which are accidental, and are not always to exist; but 
these, although capable of abuse, are in reality beneficial to the 
soul when properly restrained, and carry ovt the will of God. The 
man who gives them unbridled course ensures his own punish- 
ment.? Simon inquires why men die prematurely and periodical 
diseases come, and also, indeed, visitations of demons and of mad- 
ness and other afflictions, in reply to which Peter explains that 
parents by following their own pleasure in all things and neglect- 
ing proper sanitary considerations, produce a multitude of evils 
for their children, and this either through carelessness or ignor- 
ance.’ And then follows the passage we are discussing: “ Where- 
fore also our Teacher,” &c., and at the end of the quotation he 
continues: “and truly such afflictions ensue in consequence of 
ignorance,” and giving an instance, he proceeds : “ Now the afflic- 
tions which you before mentioned are the consequence of ignor- 
ance, and certainly not of an evil act, which has been committed,” ὁ 
ὅσο, Now it is quite apparent that the pecuiiar variation from the 
parallel in the fourth Gospel in the latter part of the quotation is 
not accidental, but is the point upon which the whole propriety 
of the quotation depends. In the Gospel of the Clementines the 
man is not blind from his birth, “that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him,”’—a doctrine which would be revolting to 
the author of the Homilies,—but the calamity has befallen him in 
consequence of some error of ignorance on the part of his parents 
which brings its punishment; but “the power of God” is made 
manifest in healing the sins of ignorance. The reply of Jesus is 
a professed quotation, and it varies very substantially from the 








1 Hom, xix. 20. 

2 Hom. xix. 21, According to the author of the Clementines, Evil is the con- 
sequence of sin, and is on one hand necessary for the punishment of sin, buton the 
other beneficial as leading men to improvement and upward progress. Suffering is 
represented as wholesome, and intended for the elevation of man. Cf. Hom., ii. 18; 
vil, 2; viii. 11. Death was originally designed for man, and was not introduced Y 
Adam’s ‘‘fall,” but is really necessary to nature, the Homilist considers. (I. 
Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 177, p. 168 f. 

3 Hom. xix. 22, ° aero 

4 Καὶ ἀληθῶς ἀγνοίας αἰτίᾳ τα τοιαῦτα yiverat, ἤτοι τῷ μὴ εἰδέναι 
πε τ κοινωνεῖν τῇ γαμετῇ, εἰ καθαραὶ ἐξ ἀφέδρου τυγχάνει. Hom. 
xix, 22, ᾿ 

5 Πλὴν a προείρηκαξ πάθη ἀξ ἀγνοίας ἐστὶν, οὐ μέντοι ἐκ πονηροῦ 
εἰργασμένου. Hom. xix. 22. 
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llel in the Gospel, presenting evidently a distinctly different 
version of the episode. The substitution of πηρός for τυφλός in the 
opening is also significant, more especially as Justin likewise in 
his general remark, which we have discussed, uses the same word. 
Assuming the passage in the fourth Gospel to be the account of 
a historical episode, as apologists, of course, maintain, the case 
stands thus :—The author of the Homilies introduces a narrative 
of a historical incident in the life of Jesus, which may have been, 
and probably was, reported in many early gospels in language 
which, though analogous to, is at the same time decidedly differ- 
ent, in the part which is a professed quotation, from that of the 
fourth Gospel, and presents another and natural comment upon 
the central event. The reference to the historical incident is, of 
course, no evidence whatever of dependence on the fourth Gospel, 
which, although it may be the only accidentally surviving work 
which contains the narrative, had no prescriptive and exclusive 
property in it, and so far from the partial agreement in the nar- 
rative proving the necessary use of the fourth Gospel, the only 
remarkable point is, that all narratives of the same event and 
reports of words actually spoken do not more perfectly agree, while, 
on the other hand, the very decided variation in the reply of Jesus, 
according to the Homily, from that given in the fourth Gospel 
leads to the distinct presumption that it is not the source of the 
quotation. It is weetcoily unreasonable to assert that a reference 
to an actual occurrence, without the slightest indication by the 
author of the source from which he derived his information, must 
be dependent on one particular work, more especially when the 
part which is given as distinct quotation substantially differs 
from the record in that work. We have already illustrated this on 
several occasions, and may once more offer an instance, If the 
first Synoptic had unfortunately perished, like so many other 
gospels of the early Church, and in the Clementines we met with 
the quotatior : “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven” (υλωκάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν ἡ 
βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν), apologists would certainly assert, upon the 
very principle upon which they act in the present case, that this 
quotation was clear evidence of the use of Luke vi. 20: “ Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours isthe kingdom of God” (Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί 
ort ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ), more especially as a few codices 
actualiy insert τῳ" πνεύματι, the slight variations being merely as- 
cribed to free quotation from memory. In point of fact, however, 
the third Synoptic might not at the time have been in existence, 
and the quotation might have been derived, as it is, from Matt. v. 
3. Nothing is more ceriain and undeniable than the fact that 
the author of the fourth Gospel made use of materials derived 
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from oral iradition and earlier records for its composition.’ It ig 
equally undeniable that other gospels, such as the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews and our Synoptics, had access to the same 
materials, and made use of them; and a comparison of our first 
three Gospels renders very evident the community of materials, 
including the use of the one by the other, as well as the diversity 
of literary handling 10 which those materials were subjected, It 
is impossible with reason to deny that the Gospel according to 
the Helrews, for instance, as well as other earlier evangelical 
works now lost, drew from the same sources as the fourth Gospel, 
and that narratives derived from the one may, therefore, present 
analogies with the other whilst still perfectly independent.? Such 
evidence as that which apologists attempt to deduce from the 
Clementine Homilies totally fails to prove even the existence of 
the fourth Gospel, and were it fifty times more powerful, it could 
do nothing towards establishing its historical character and apos- 
tolic origin. 

Leaving, however, these few and feeble analogies by which 
apologists vainly seek to establish the existence of the fourth 
Gospel and its use by the author of the pseudo-Clementine Homi- 
lies, and considering the question for a moment from a wider 
point of view, the results already attained are more than con- 
firmed. The doctrines held and strongly enunciated in the 
Clementines seem to us to render it impossible that the author 
can have made use of a work so fundamentally at variance with 
all his views as the fourth Gospel, and it is absolutely certain 
that, holding those opinions, he could not in any case have re- 
garded such a Gospel as an apostolic and authoritative document. 
Space will not permit our entering adequately into this argument, 
and we must refer our readers to works more immediately de- 
voted to the examination of the Homilies for a close analysis of 
their dogmatic teaching,* but we may in the brief ' manner 
point out some of their more prominent doctrines in contrast with 
those of the Johannine Gospel. 

One of the leading and most characteristic ideas of the Clemen- 


1 Ewald, Jahrb. hibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 196 ff., 1851, p. 164, p. 166, anm, 2; Die 
Joh. Schriften., 1861, i. p. 24 f. ; Bleek, Beitrige, 1846, p. 268 f. ; Einl. N.T., p. 
308 ἢ, ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 325 ff. ; De Wette, Einl, N. T., p. 209f. 

2 Neander, Κα. G., ii. p. 624 f., anm. 1. 2 

3 Schliemann. Die Clementinen, 1844, p. 130—229; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien 
und Recogn., 1854, p. 153—230; Credner, Winer’s Ze:vschr. wiss. Theol., 1829, 1. 
h. 2, p. 237 ff.; Dorner, Entw. Gesch. der Lehre v. ἃ, Person Christi, i. p. 324 ff; 
Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, i. p. 85 ff., p. 218 ff. ; Chr. Gnosis, p. 300 ff.; Tub. 
Zeitschr., 1831, iv. p 114 ff., p. 174 ff., 1836, iii, p. 123 ff., p. 182 ff.; Meander, 
K. G., ii. p. 610 ff., Genet. Entw. ἃ. Gnost. Systeme, Beilage, p. 361 ff. ; Schweg- 
ler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 363 ff.; Der Montanismus, 1841, p. 145 ff. Compare 
also Mansel, The Gnostic Herggies, 1875, p. 222 ff., and especially p. 229 ff. 
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tine Homilies is the essential identity of Judaism and Christi- 
anity. Christ revealed nothing new with regard to God, but 
promulgated the very same truth concerning him as Adam, Moses, 
and the Patriarchs, and in fact the right belief is that Moses and 
Jesus were essentially one and the same.! Indeed it may be said 
that the teaching of the Homilies is more Jewish than Christian, 2 
In the preliminary Epistle of the Apostle Peter to the Apostle 
James, when sending the book, Peter entreats that James will not 
give it to any of the Gentiles, " and James says: “ Necessarily and 
rightly our Peter reminded us to take precautions for the security 
of the truth, that we should not communicate the books of his 
preachings sent to us, indiscriminately to all, but to him who is 
good and discreet and desires to teach, and who is circwmeised, 4 
being faithful,”® &e. Clement also is represented as describing 
his conversion to Christianity in the following terms: “ For this 
cause I fled for refuge to the Holy God and Law of the Jews, with 
faith in the certain conclusion that, by the righteous judgment of 
God, both the Law is prescribed, and the soul beyond doubt every- 
where receives the desert of its actions.” Peter recommends the 
inhabitants of Tyre to follow what are really Jewish rites, and 
to hear “as the God-fearing Jews have heard.”” The Jew has the 
same truth as the Christian: “For as there is one teaching by 
both (Moses and Jesus), God accepts him who believes either of 
these.”* The Law was in fact given by Adam as a true prophet 
knowing all things, and it is called “Eternal,” and neither to be 
abrogated by enemies nor falsified by the impious.? The author, 





1 Hom. xvii. 4; xviii, 14; viii. 6; Schliemann, Die Clem., p. 215 ff.; Dorner, 
Lehre Pers, Christi, i. p. 825, p. 343 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 365 
fl, p. 879 f. ; Baur, K, G., i. p. 85 ff.; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien, p. 212 ; Neander, 
K. G., ii. p, 611 ff., p. 621 ff.; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 230. 

2 Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 325; Schwegler, Dasnachap. Zeit., i. p.. 365. 

3 Ep. Petri ad Jacob. § 1. 

4 Cf. Galatians, ii, 7. 

ὃ ἀναγκαίως καὶ πρεπόντως περὶ τῆς ἀληθείας ἀσφαλίζεσθαι οἱ ἡμέτε- 
ρος ὑπέμνησε Πέτρος, ὅπως τὰς τῶν αὐτοῦ κηρυγμάτων διαπεμφῳ- 
θείσας ἡμῖν βίβλους μηδενὶ μεταδωόωμὲν ὡς ἔτυχεν, ἢ ἀγαθῷ τινι 
καὶ εὐλαβεῖ, τῶ καὶ διδάόδκειν αἱρουμένῳ ἐμπεριτόμῳ TE ντι MOT, 
%.t.1,  Contestatio, § 1. 

ὃ did τοῦτο ἐγὼ τῷ ἁγίῳ τῶν Ἰουδαίων θεῷ καὶ νόμῳ προδέ- 
φυγον, ἀποδεδωκὼς τὴν πίότιν ἀσφαλεῖ τῇ πρίδει, ὅτι ἐκ τῆς TOV 
θεου δικαίας κρίσεως καὶ νόμος ὥρισται, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ πάντως TO 
Ἰατ᾽ ἀξίαν ὧν ἔπραξεν ὁπουδήποτε ἀπολαμβάνει. Hom. iv, 22. 

TS οἱ θεὸν δέβοντες ἤπουσαν Ἰουδαῖοι. Hom, vii. 4 ; ef. ii. 19, 20; 


τὰν a Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 221 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 


ὁ Μιᾶς γὰρ 81 ἀμφοτέρων διδασκαλίας οὔσης τὸν τούτων τινὶ 
πὲπιστευκότα οἱ θεὸς ἀποδέχεται. Hom. viii. 6, οἵ, 7; Uhlhorn, Die 


Homilien, Ρ. 212 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 366 f.; Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, p. 221 ἢ, 


9 Hom. viii. 10, 
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614 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


therefore, protests against the idea that Christianity is any new 
thing, and insists that Jesus came to confirm, not abrogate, the 
Mosaic Law.! On the other hand the author of the fourth Gog- 
pel represents Christianity in strong contrast and antagonism to 
Judaism.’ In his antithetical system, the religion of Jesus is op- 
posed to Judaism as well as all other belief, as Light to Darkness 
and Life to Death.2 The Law which Moses gave is treated as 
merely national, and neither of general application nor intended 
to be permanent, being only addressed to the Jews. It is per- 
petually referred to as the “Law of the Jews,” “your Law,’ — 
and the Jewish festivals as Feasts of the Jews, and Jesus neither 
held the one in any consideration nor did he scruple to shew his 
indifference to the other! The very name of “the Jews” indeed 
is used as an equivalent for the enemies of Christ.> The religion 
of Jesus is not only absolute, but it communicates knowledge of 
the Father which the Jews did not previously possess.° The infe- 
riority of Mosaism is everywhere represented: “and out of his ful- 
ness all we received, and grace for grace. Because the Law was 
given through Moses; grace and truthcame through Jesus Christ.” 7 
“Verily, verily I say unto you: Moses did not give you the bread 
from heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.” The fundamental difference of Christianity from Judaism 
will further appear as we proceed. 

The most essential principle of the Clementines, again, is Mono- 
theism,—the absolute oneness of God,—which the author vehe- 
mently maintains as well against the ascription of divinity to 
Christ as against heathen Polytheism and the Gnostic theory of 
the Demiurge as distinguished from the Supreme God. Christ 





1 Hom. iii. 51; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 325; Schwegler, Das nachap 
Zeit., i. p. 366. 

2 Kostlin, Lehrbegriff des Ev. u. Br. Johannes, 1843, p. 40 ff., p. 48 fh; Hilyen- 
Jeid, Die Evangelien, p. 330 ff.; Das Evang. u. ἃ, Br. Joh., p. 188 ff.; Baur, Unters. 
kan. Evy., p. 311 ff., p. 327; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 292 f., p. 899 ff; 
Westcott, On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

3 John xii. 46; i. 4, 5, 7 ff. ; iii, 19—21; v. 245 viii, 12; ix. 5; xii. 35 ff; xiv. 
6; Késtlin, Lehrb. Ev. Joh., p. 40 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 330 f. 

4 John 11, 13 ; iv. 20 ff.; v. 1, 16, 18; vi. 4; vii. 2, 19, 22; viii. 17; ix. 16, 28, 29; 
x. 34; xv. 25, &e.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 330 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., ii. p. 364 f.; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 4, p. 624. ; 

5 John vi. 42, 52, &c., &c.; Fischer, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1840, h. 2, p. 96 f.; Baur, 
Unters. kan. Evv., p. 163, ~. 317 ἢ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evang. Joh., p. 158. 1 
Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeit. ti. p. 360 f. 

6 John i. 18; viii. 19, 21 ff., 54, 55; xv. 21 f.; xvii. 25, 95. 

7 John i. 16, 17; ef. x. 1, 8. 8 John vi. 32 ff. ; 

9 Hom. xvi 15 ff.; ii. 12; iii. 57, 59; x. 19; xiii. 4; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, 
p. 130, p. 134 ..; 144 f., 200; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 296 ff., Ρ. 325 f., 
p. 343 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 367, p. 376 ἔν; ef. ii. p. 270 ff.; Der 
Montanismus, p. 148 ff.; Baur, Gnosis, p. 380 ff.; Uhlhorn, Die Hom. u. Recogn., 
shad ff.; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. Johan, p. 286 f.; Manse/, The Gnostic Heresies, p- 
227, p. 230. 
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not only is not God, but he never asserted himself to be so.! He 
wholly ignores the doctrine of the Logos, and his speculation is 
confined to the Σοφία, the Wisdom of Proverbs viii,, We., and is, as 
we shall see, at the same time a less developed and very different 
doctrine from that of the fourth Cospel.? The idea of a hypostatie 
Trinity seems to be she unknown to him, and would have been 
utterly abhorrent to his mind as sheer Polytheism. On the other 
hand, the fourth Gospel proclaims the doctrine of a hypostatic 
Trinity ina more advanced form than any other writing of the 
New Testament. It is, indeed, the fundamental princip!> of the 
work,3as the doctrine of the Logos is its most characteristic 
feature. In the beginning the Word not only was with God, but 
“the Word was God” (θεὸς ἦν ὁ Λόγος). He is the “only begotten 
Cod” (μονογενὴς θεός) ὃ equivalent to the “Second God” (δεύτερος θεός) 
of Philo, and, throughout, his absolutely divine nature is asserted 
both by the Evangelist, and in express terms in the discourses of 
Jesus. Nothing could be more opposed to the principles of the 
Clementines. 

According to the Homilies, the same Spirit, the Σοφία, appeared in 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and finally in 
Jesus, who are the only “ true prophets” and are called the seven 
Pillars (ἑπτὰ στῦλοι) of the world.” These seven’ persons, therefore, 
ae identical, the same true Prophet and Spirit “who from the 
leginning of the world, changing names and forms, passes through 
Time,”® and these men were thus essentially the same as Jesus.!” 
As Neander rightly observes, the author of the Homilies “ saw in 





| Hom, xvi. 15 f. 
Ὗ Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 334; Schwegier, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 
204 £. 

3 Kostlin, Lehrbegriff, p. 56 f., 83 ff. ; 2ewss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrétienne au 
sivcle apost., 1864, 11, p. 435 ff. ; Hilyenfeld, Das Ev. Joh., p. 113 ff; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 369 ff. 

4 Johni. 1. 

5 John i. 18. This is the reading of the Cod. Sinaiticus, of the Cod. Vaticanus, 
and Cod. C., as well as of other ancient MSS., and it must be accepted as the best 
authenticated, 

6 John i. 2; v.17 ff.; x. 30 δ΄, 38; xvi. 7f., 23; xvii. 5, 21 f., &e.; Kistlin, Lehrbe- 
grif® p, 45 f., 55, 89 ff.; Hwald, Die Joh. Schriften, i. p. 116 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. 
sere 84 ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 312 ff.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chrét., ii. 
p: 435. 

7 Hom. iii. 20f.; ii. 15 ; viii. 10 ; xvii. 4; xviii, 14. 

> Credner considers that only Adam, Moses, and Christ are recognized as iden- 
tical (W, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1829, 1 h. 2, p. 247 ff.), and so also Uhlhorn (Die 
Homilien, p. 164 ff.); Gfrorer thinks the idea limited to Adam and Christ (Jahrh. 
des Heils, i. p- 387). The other authorities referred to below in note 10 hold to the 
seven, 9 Hom. iii. 20. 

0 Schliemann, Die Clementinen, pp. 130, 141 ff., 176, 194 ff., 199 f.; Dorner, 
Lehre Pers, Christi, i. pp. 332, 335 ff.; Meander, K. G., ii. pp. 612 ff., 621; Genet. 
Entw. Gnost, Syst., p. 280; Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 229 f.; as also, with 
the sole difference as to number, the authorities quoted in note 8. 
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Jesus a new appearance of that Adam whom he had ever venerated 
as the source of all the true and divine in man.”! We need scarcely 
point out how different these views are from the Logos doctrine 
of the fourth Gospel? In other points there is an equally wide 
gulf between the Clementines and the fourth Gospel. According 
to the author of the Homilies, the chief dogma of true Religion is 
Monotheism, Belief in Christ, in the specific Johannine sense, js 
nowhere inculcated, and where belief is spoken of, it is merely 
belief in God. No dogmatic importance whatever is attached to 
faith in Christ or to his sufferings, death, and resurrection, and of 
the doctrines of Atonement and Redemption there is nothing in 
the Homilies,?—every one must make his own reconciliation with 
God, and bear the punishment of his own sins.* On the other hand, 
the representation of Jesus as the Lamb of God taking away the 
sins of the world,’ is the very basis of the fourth Gospel. The 
passages are innumerable in which belief in Jesus is insisted upon 
as essential. “ He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life, but 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him”® . .).) . “for if ye believe ποῦ that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.”’ In fact, the whole of Christia- 
nity according to the author of the fourth Gospel is concentrated 
in the possession of faith in Christ.8 Belief in God alone is never 
held to be sufficient ; belief in Christ is necessary for salvation ; 
he died for the sins of the world, and is the object of faith, by 
which alone forgiveness and justification before God can be se- 
cured.® The same discrepancy is apparent in smaller details. In 
the Clementines the Apostle Peter is the principal actor, and is 
represented as the chief amongst the Apostles. In the Epistle of 
Clement to James, which precedes the Homilies, Peter is de- 


1K. G.,, ii, p. 622; ef. Hom. iii. 18 ff. 

2 It is very uncertain by what means the author of the Homilies considered this 
periodical reappearance to be effected, whether by a kind of transmigration or 
otherwise. Critics consider it very doubtful whether he admitted the superna- 
tural birth of Jesus (though some hold it to be probable,) but at any rate he does 
not explain the matter. Alhorn, Die Homilien, p. 209 f.; Neander, K. G., ii. p. 
618, anm. 1; Credner thought that he did not admit it, 1. ὁ. p. 253 ; Schliemann, 
whilst thinking that he did admit it, considers that in that case he equally at- 
Dee a supernatural birth to the other seven prophets. Die Clementinen, p. 
207 ff. 

3 Schliemann, ib., p. 217 ff.; Uhlhorn, ib., p. 211 £.; Dorner, Lehre Pers. Chr., i. 
p. 338 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 367 f. 

4 Hom. iii. 6 f.; Uhlhorn, ib., p. 212. 

5 John i, 29; cf. iti. 14 ff., iv. 42, &c., &e. 

6 Johniii. 36; cf. 16 f. ὃ 7 10., viii, 24, 

8 Jb., iii. 14 ff.; v. 24 Β΄; vi. 29, 35 ff, 40, 47, θὅ ; vii. 38; viii, 24, 51; ix. 80 fl; 
x. 9, 28; xi. 25 ff.; xii. 47 ; xiv. 6; xv. 5 f.; xvi. 93; xvii. 2 ff.; xx. 31]. 8 

9 Kustlin, Lehrbegriff, pp. 57, 178 ff.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Cnrét., ii. pp. 427 f, 
he ff., og ff.; Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 312 ; Hilgenfeld, Das Ev. Joh., pp. 256 

., 285 ff. 
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scribed in the following terms: “Simon, who, on account of his 
true faith and of the principles of his doctrine, which were most 
sure, was appointed to be the foundation of the Chureh, and for 
this reason his name was by the unerring voice of Jesus himself 
changed to Peter; the first-fruit of our Lord ; the first of the 
Apostles to whom first the Father revealed the Son; whom the 
Christ deservedly pronounced blessed ; the called and chosen and 
companion and fellow-traveller (of Jesus) ; the admirable and ap- 
proved disciple, who as fittest of all was commanded to enlighten 
the West, the darker part of the world, and was enabled to guide 
it aright,’ &e.1 He is here represented as the Apostle to the 
Heathen, the hated Apostle Paul being robbed of that honour- 
able title, anc he is, in the spirit of this introduction, made to 
play, throughout, the first part amongst the Apostles.? In the 
fourth Gospel, however, he is assigned quite a secondary place to 
John,’ who is the disciple whom Jesus loved and who leans 
em his bosom. We shall only mention one other point. The 
Homilist, when attacking the Apostle Paul, under the name of 
Simon the Magician, for his boast that he had not been taught 
by man, but by a revelation of Jesus Christ,> whom he had only 
seen in a vision, inquires: “ Why, then, did the Teacher remain 
and discourse a whole year to those who were awake, if you be- 
come his Apostle after a single hour of instruction?” ® As Ne- 
ander aptly remarks: “ But if the author had known from the 
Johannine Gospel that the teaching of Christ had continued for 
several years, he would certainly have had particularly good rea- 
son instead of one year to set several.” It is obvious that an 
author with so vehement an animosity against Paul would 
assuredly have strengthened his argument, by adopting the more 
favourable statement of the forz.cu Gospel as to the duration of 
the ministry of Jesus, had he been acquainted with that work. 
We have only mentioned in the briefest manner a few of the 
discrepancies between the Clementines and the fourth Gospel, 





1 Σίμων, o διά τὴν ἀληθῆ πίότιν καὶ τὴν ἀσφαλεστάτην αὐτου τῆς 
διδασκαλίας ὑπόθεσιν τῆς ᾿Ε"οσιλησίας θεμέλιος εἷναι ὁρισθεὶς καὶ δι 
αὐτοὶ τοῦτο bm αὐτοῦ τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἀψευδεὶ στόματι μετονομασθεὶς 
Πέτρος ἡ ἀπαρχὴ tov’ Κυρίου ἡμῶν" οἱ τῶν ἀποστόλων πρῶτος, 
@ πρώτῳ ὁ Πατὴρ τὸν Υἱὸν ἀπεκάλυψεν" ὃν ὁ Χριστὸς εὐλόγως 
ἐμακάριδεν" ὁ κλητὸς καὶ ἐκλεκτὸς καὶ συνέστιος καὶ δυνοδοίπορος" 
ὁ καλὸς καὶ δόκιμος μαθητής: ὁ τῆς δύσεως τὸ δποτεινότερον τοῦ 
κούμου μέρος ὡς πάντων ἱκανώτεροςφ φωτίδαι κελευσθεὶς καὶ κατορ- 
θῶσαι δυνηθείς, κ.τ.λ. Ep. Clem. ad Jacobum, ὃ 1. 

2 Baur, K. G., i. p. 104 ff 

3 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, 4, p. 627 ff. ; Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 320 ff. ; Hil- 
genfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 335 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 355 ff. 

roe 23—25 ; xix. 26 f.; xx. 2f. ; xxi. 3 ff, 7, 20 ff. 

al. i. 12 f, 


8 Hom., xvii. 19. 7K. G., ii. p. 624, anm, 1. 
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but those to which we have called attention suffice to show that 
iv is impossible that an author exhibiting such fundamental (if. 
ferences of religious belief can have known the fourth Gospel, or 
considered it a work of Apostolic origin or authority. 

Our attention must now be turned to the anonymons compo- 
sition, known as the “Epistle to Diognetus,” general particulars 
regarding which we have elsewhere given! This epistle, it is 
admitted, does nut contain any quotation from any evangelical 
work, but eu the scrength of some supposed references it. js 
claimed by apologists as evidence for the existence of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf, who only devotes a dozen lines to this work, 
states hi case as follows: “ Although this short apologetic epistle 
contains . precise quotation from any gospel, yet it contains re- 
peated references tc evangelical, and particularly to Johannine, 
passages. For when the author writes, ch. 6: ‘Christians dwell 
in the world, but they are not of the world ;’ and in ch. 10: ‘ For 
God has loved men, for whose sakes he made the world 
to whom he sent his only begotten Son,’ the reference to John 
xvii. 11 (But they are in the world’); 14 (‘The world hateth 
them, for they are not of the world’); 16 (‘They are not of the 
world as 1 am not of the world’); and to John 111. 16 (‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son’), is hardly 
to be mistaken.”? 

Dr. Westcott still more emphatically claims the epistle as evi- 
dence for the fourth Gospel, and we shall, in order ‘mpartially to 
consider the question, likewise quote his remarks in full upon the 
point, but as he introduces his own paraphrase of the context in 
a manner which does not properly convey tc a reader who has 
not the epistle before him the nature of the context, we shall 
take the liberty of putting the actual quotations in italics, and 
the rest must be taken as purely the language of Canon West- 
cott. We shali hereafter show also the exact separation which 





iP. 408 ff. . 

2 Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 40. We may mention that neither Tischendort 
nor Dr. Westcott gives the Greek of any of the passages pointed out in the 
Epist!<, nor do they give the original text of the parallels in the Gospel. 

3 This is a reference to the admitted fact that the first ten chapters are by a 
different author from the writer of the last two. 
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for this love by loving his neighbour, whereby he will be ‘an 
imitator of God. ‘ For God loved men, for whose sakes He made 
the world, to whom He subjected all things that are in the earth 
_,.. unto whom { «pés) He sent His only begotten Son, to whom 
He promised the kingdom in heaven (τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν), and 
will give it to those who love Him. God’s will is mercy ; ‘He 
sent His Son as wishing to save (ὡς σώζων)... and not to con- 
demn, and as witnesses of this, ‘Christians dwell in the world, 
though they are not of the world. At the close of the paragraph 
he proceeds: “The presence of the teaching of St. John is here 
placed beyond all doubt. There are, however, no direct references 
to the Gospels throughout the letter, nor indeed any allusions to 
our Lord’s discourses.” ἢ 

It is clear that as there is no direct reference to any Gospel in 
tle Epistle to Diognetus, even if it were ascertained to be a com- 
position dating from the middle of the second century, which it 
is not, and even if the indirect allusions were ten times nore pro- 
bable than they are, this anonymous work could do nothing to- 
wards establishing the apostolic origin and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel. 


We shall, however, for those who may be interested in more minutely 
discussing the point, at once proceed to examine whether the composition 
even ivdicates the existence of the Gospel, and for this purpose we shall 
take each of the passages in question and place them with their context 
before the reader ; and we only regret that the examination of a docu- 
ment which, neither from its date nor evidence can be of any real weight, 
should detain us so long. The first passage is ‘“ Christians dwell in the 
world but are not of the world” (χριστιανοὶ ἐν κόσμῳ οἰκοῦσιν, οὐκ εἰσὶ δὲ 
ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου). Dr, Westcott, who reverses the order of all the passages 
indicated, introduces this sentence (which occurs in chapter vi.) as the 
consequence of a passage following it in chapter vii. by the words “and 
as witnesses of this, Christians, &c.” . . . The first parallel which is 
pointed out in the Gospel reads, John xvii. 11: “And [am no more in 
the world, and these are in the world (kai οὗτοι ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ εἰσίν), and I 








1 On the Canon, p. 77. Dr. Westcott continues, referring to the later and more 
recent part of the Kpistle: ‘‘So in the conclusion we read that ‘the Word who 
was from the beginning . . . at His appearance speaking boldly manifested 
the mysteries of the Father to those who were judged faithful by Him.’ And these 
again to whom the Word speaks ‘from love of that which is revealed to them,’ 
share their knowledge with others.” It is not necessary to discuss this, both be- 
cause of the late date of the two chapters, and because there is certainly no refe- 
rence at all to the Gospel in the words. We must, however, add, that as the quo- 
tation is piven it conveys quite a false impression of the text. We may just men- 
tion that tne phrase which Dr. Westcott quotes as: ‘‘the Word who was from 
the beginning,” is in the text: ‘This is he who was from the beginning” 
(ovros οἱ an? ἀρχῆς) although ‘‘the Word” is in the context, and no doubt 
intended, 

2 Ib., p. 78, 
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come to thee, Holy Father, keep them,” ἄρ. Now it must be evident 
that in mere direct point of language and senee there is no parallel here 
at all. In the Gospel the disciples are referred to as being left behind in 
the world by Jesus who goes to the Father, whilst in the Epistle the 
object is the antithesis that while Christians dwe// in the world they are 
not of the world. In the second parallel, which is supposed to complete 
the analogy, the Gospel reads: v. 14, “T have given them thy word: 
and the world hated them because they are not of the world (καί ὁ 
κόσμος ἐμίσησεν αὐτούς, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου) even as I am not of 
the world.” Here, again, the parallel words are merely introduced as a 
reason w! y the world hated them, and not antithetically, and from this 
very connection we shall see that the resemblance between the Epistle 
and the Gospel is merely superficial and accidental. 

In order to form a correct judgment regarding the nature of the pas- 
sage in the Epistle, we must carefully examine the context. In chapter 
v. the author is speaking of the manners of Christians, and he says that 
they are not distinguished from others either by country or language or 
by their customs, for they have neither cities nor speech of their own, 
nor do they lead a singular life. They dwell in their native countries, 
but only as sojourners (πάροικοι), and the writer proceeds by a long se- 
quence of antithetical sentences to depict their habits. ‘ Every foreign 
land is as their native country, yet the land of their birth is a foreign 
land” (πᾶσα ξένη, πατρίς ἐστιν αὐτῶν' καὶ πᾶσα πατρὶς, ξένη), and so on. 
Now this epistle is in great part a mere plagiarism of the Pauline and 
other canonical epistles, whilst professing to describe the actual life of 
Christians, and the fifth and sixth chapters, particularly, are based upon 
the epistles of Paui and notably the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, from 
which even the antithetical style is derived. We may givea specimen of 
this in referring to the context cf the passage before us, and it is im- 
portant that we should do so. After a few sentences like the above the 
fifth chapter continues : ‘They are in the flesh, but do not live according 
to the flesh. They continue on earth, but are citizens of heaven” (ἐπι 
γῆς διατρίβουσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οὐραυῷ πολιτεύονται).1 


1 The whole passage in the Epistle recalls many passages in the works of Philo, 
with which the writer was evidently well acquainted. One occurs tous. Speak- 
ing of Laban and his family, that ‘‘they dwelt as in their native country, not as 
in a foreign land” (ὡς ἐν πατρίδι, οὐχ ὡς ἐπὶ ξένης Mapwxnocy), he 
continues after a few reflections : ‘* For this reason all the wise men according to 
Moses are represented as sojourners (wapormotv res), for their souls are indeed 
sent from heaven to earth as to a colony . . . . they return thither again 
whence they first proceeded, regarding indeed as their native land the heavenly 
country in which they are citizens, but as a foreign land the earthly dwell- 
ing in which they sojourn” (πατρίδα μὲν τὸν ov'pavioy χῶρον iv 
ῳ modirevovrat, ξένον δὲ τὸν περίψειον ἐν w MAPWHKYOAV Voit 
Covéar). And alittle further on: “Βαῦ Moses saith; ‘1 am a stranger in ἃ 
foreign land,’ regarding with perfect distinction the abiding in the body not only 
as a foreign land, as sojourners do, but also as worthy of estrangement, nof wi 
sidering it one’s own home.” De Confus. Ling., 8.17, Mangey, i. 416. One more 
instance : ‘First that God does not grant to the lover of virtue to dwell in the 
body as in his own native land, but only permits him to sojourn in it as ina 
strange country. . . . . But the country of the body is kindred to every bad 
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EpistLE ΤῸ DIGGNETUS, V. 2npD Ep. Τὸ CoRINTHIANS. 


They obey the prescribed laws and 
exceed the laws in their own lives. | ( A paraphase of vi, 3—6 (cf. iv. 2, 


They love all and are persecuted by | 8—9). 
all. ] 

They are unknown and are con- Φψἱ]. 9, As unknown and well known; 
demned. jas dying and behold we live; as 


They are put to death and are made | chzstened und not put to death. 
alive. 


They are poor and makemanyrich;| 10. . . . . As poor yet making 
they are in need of all things and in| many rich; as having nothing and 
all abound. | possessing all. 


They are dishonoured, and intheir | 8, Through honour and dishonour; 
dishonour honoured; they are pro- | through evil report and good report ; 


fanely reported! and are justified. | as deceivers ; and true, 
They are reviled and bless,? &c., 1 Cor. iv. 12, Beimg reviled we 
&e. bless.3 





It is very evident here, and throughout the Epistle, that the Epistles 
of Paul chiefly, tegether with the other canonical Epistles, are the sources 
of the writer’s inspiration, The next chapter (vi.) begins and proceeds 
as follows: “ To way all in a word: what the soul is in the body, 
that Christians are in the world. Tke soul is dispersed throughout 
all the members of the body, and Christians throughout all the 
cities of the world. The soul dwells in the body but is not of the body, 
and Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the world. (Οἰκεῖ μὲν 
ἐν τῷ σώματι ψυχὴ, οὐκ ἔστι δὲ ἐκ TOD σώματος" Kal Χριστιανοὶ ἐν κόσμῳ 
οἰκοῦσιν, οὐκ εἰσὶ δὲ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου.) The invisible soul is kept in the 
visible body, and Christians are known, indeed, to be in the world, but 
their worship of God remains invisible. The flesh hates the soul and 
wages War against it, although in no way wronged by it, because it is 
restrained from indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world hates 
Christians, although in no way wronged by them, because they are opposed to 
sensual pleasures (μισεῖ καὶ Χριστιανοὺς ὁ κόσμος μηδὲν αδικούμενος, ὅτι ταῖς 
ἡδοναῖς ἀντιτάσσονται). The soul loves the flesh that hates it, and the 
members, and Christians love those who hate them ” (καὶ Χριστιανοὶ τοὺς 
μισοῦντας ἀγαπῶσιν). And so on with three or four similar sentences, 





man, in which he is careful to dwell, not to sojourn,” &c. Quis Rerum Div. 
Heres., αὶ 54, Mang., i. 512, οἵ, § 55; De Confus. Ling., ὃ 22, ib., i. 421; De 
Migrat. Abrahami, § 2, ib., i. 438, § 28, b., i. 460. 

1 Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

2 Ayvoovvrat, καὶ κατακρίνονται. Oavarovvrat, καὶ ζωοποιοῦν - 
Tar πτωχεύουσι, καὶ πλουτίζουδσι πολλούς. Παντῶν ὑστεροῦνται, 
καὶ ἐν πᾶσι περιδσόσειουσιν. ᾿Ατιμοῦνται, καὶ ἐν ταὶς ἀτιμίαις δοξα- 
ζογται βλασφημοῦνται, καὶ δικπαιοῦνται' λοιδοροῦνται, καὶ εὐλο- 
yovorys κιτ.λ. Ep. ad. Diogn. v. 

32Cor. vi. 9, ὡς ἀγγοουμενοι καὶ ἐπιγινωσκόμενοι, ὡς εἐποθνὴόσ- 
κοντὲες καί ἰδου ζῶμεν, ὡς παιδευόμενοι καὶ μὴ θανατουμενοῖ, 
0... . . ὡς πτωχοὶ πολλοὺς δὲ πλουτίζοντες, ὡς μηδὲν ἔχοντες 
καὶ παντὰ κατέχοντες. 8 διὰ δόξης καὶ ἀνσιμίας. διὰ δυσφημίας 
καὶ εὐφημίας" ὡς πλάνοι καὶ ἀληθεῖς. 1 Cor, iv. 12... . λοιδορου’- 
μενοι ευλογοῦμεν, κιτ.λ. 
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one of which, at least, is taken from the Epistle to the Corinthians,! to 
the end of the chapter. 

Now the passages pointed out as references to the fourth Gospel, it will 
be remembered, distinctly differ from the parallels in the Gospel, and it 
seems to us clear that they arise naturally out of the antithetical manner 
which the writer adopts from. the Epistles of Paul, and are based upon 
passages in those Epistles clesely allied to them in sense and also in Jan. 
guage. The simile in connection with which the words occur is com- 
menced at the beginning of the preceding chapter, where Christians are 
represented as living as strangers even in their native land, and the very 
essence of the passage in dispute is given in the two sentences ; “ They 
are in the flesh, but do not live according to the flesh” (ἐν cap:i rvyyi- 
νουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ κατὰ σάρκα ζῶσιν), which is based upon 2 Cor, x. 3, “ For 
we Walk in the flesh, but do not war? according to the flesh” (ἐν σαρκὶ 
γὰρ περιπατοῦντες οὐ κατὰ σάρκα στρατευόμεθα), and similar passages 
abound ; as for instance, Rom. vill. 4, . . “1p us who walk not ac- 
cording to the flesh but according to the Spirit ; 9. But ye are notin the 
flesh butin the Spirit (ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐκ ἐστὲ ἐν σαρκὶ ἀλλὰ ἐν πνεύματι) : 12... 
So then, brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, that we should live 
after the flesh” (οὐ τῇ σαρκὶ τοῦ κατὰ σάρκα Env) &e., &e., (ef. 4, 14), 
And the second: ‘* They continue on earth but are citizens of heaven” 
(ἐπὶ γῆς διατρίβουσιν, GAN ἐν οὐρανῷ πολιτεύονται), which recalls Philip, 
ili, 20: ““ For our country (our citizenship) is in heaven” (ἡμῶν γὰρ τὸ 
πολίτευμά ἐν οὐρανοῖς ὑπάρχει). The sense of the passage is everywhere 
found, an! nothing is more natural than the use of the words arising 
both out of the previous reference to the position of Christians as mere 
sojourners in the world, and as the antithesis to the preceding part of the 
sentence : ‘The soul dwells in the body, but is not of the body,” and: 
‘Christians dwell in the world but are not of the world,” cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
12; vii. 31; 2 Cor. 1. 12. Gal. iv. 29, v. 16 ff, 24, 25, vi. 14. Rom. 
vill, 3 ff. Ephes. ii. 2, 3, 11 ff Coloss, iii. 2 ff; Titus 11, 12. James ° 
i. 27. There is one point, howev.., which we think shows that. the 
words were not derived from the fourth Gospel. The parallel with the 
Epistle can only be made by taking a few words out of xvii. 11 and add- 
ing to them a few words in verse 14, where they stand in the following 
connection: “And the world hated them, Decause they are not of the 

τὰν PL) ον > ὦ ene Sane | > > \ ὁ a 

world” (και ὃ κόσμος ἐμίσησεν αὐτούς, Ort οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου). In the 
Epistle, in a passage quoted above, we have: “The flesl hates the soul 
and wages war against it, although unjustly, because ‘t is restrained 
from indulgence in sensual pleasures, and the world lates Christians, 
although in no way wronged by them, because they are opposed to sensual 
pleasures.” (Mure? τὴν ψυχὴν ἡ σὰρξ, καὶ πολεμεῖ, μηδὲν ἀδικουμένη, διότι 
ταῖς ἡδοναῖς κωλύεται χρῆσθαι: μισεῖ καὶ Χριστιανοὺς ὁ κόσμος μηδὲν ἀδικου- 
μενος, ὅτι Tals ἡδοναῖς ἀντιτάσσονται.) 

1 **The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tabernacle, and Christians dwell as 
strangers in corruptible (bodies) awaiting the ineorruption in the heavens " (ual 
Xpi6tiavoi παροικοῦσιν ἐν φθαρτοῖς, τὴν ἐν οὐρανοῖς aplapsiav 
προδδεχόμεν οἱ). Ep. ad Diogn. vi., ef. 1 Cor. xv 53, 54; 2 Cor. v. 1 ἢ. 

2 The precedmg verse has ‘‘ walk,” imetead «f “ war.” 
3 Cf, Ephes. ἢ. 19; Heb. xii, 22 aati, 4. 
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Now nothing could more clearly show that these analogies are mere 
accidental coincidence, and not derived from the fourth Gospel, than this 
passage. If the writer had really had the passage in the Gospel in his 
mind, it is impossible that he could in this manner have completely 
broken it up and changed its whole context and language. The phrase : 
“they are not of the world” would have been introduced here as the 
reason for the hatred, instead of being used with quite different context 
elsewhere in the passage. In fact, in the only place in which the words 
would have presented a true parallel with the Gospel, they are not used. 
Not the slightest reference is made throughout the Epistle to Diognetus 
to any of the discourses of Jesus, On the other hand, we have seen that 
the whole of the passage in the Epistle in which these sentences occur is 
based both in matter, and in its peculiar antithetical form, upon the 
Epistles of Paal, and in these and other canonical Epistles, again, we 
find the source of the sentence just quoted : Gal. vi. 29.“ But as then, 
he that was born after the flesh persecuted him (that was born) after the 
Spirit, even so it is now.”! v. 16. ‘ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 17. For the flesh lusteth against the 
Spit and the Spirit against the flesh : for these are contrary the one to 
the other, that ye may not do the things that ye would.”? There are in- 
numerable passages in the Pauline Epistles to the same effect. 

We pass on now to the next passage in the order of the Epistle. Τῦ is 
not mentioned at all by Tischendorf : Dr. Westcott introduces it with the 
words : ‘‘ God’s will is mercy,” by which we presume that he means to 
paraphrase the context. ‘‘ He sent his Son as wishing to save (ὡς σώζων) 
. + . , and not to condemn.”? This sentence, however, which is given 
as quotation without any explanation, is purely a composition by Canon 
Westcott himself out of different materials which he finds in the Epistle, 
and is not a quotation at all. The actual passage in the Epistle, with 
its immediate context, is as follows : ‘This (Messenger—the Truth, the 
holy Word) he sent to them ; now, was it, as one of men might reason, 
for tyranny and to cause fear and consternation? Not so, but in clem- 


ency and gentleness, as a King sending his Son (πέμπων υἱόν) a king, he 


sent (ἔπεμψεν) ; as God he sent (him); as towards men he sent ; as 
saving he sent (ὡς σώξων ἔπεμψεν) (hin) ; as persuading (ὡς πείθων), not 
forcing, for violence has no place with God. He sent as inviting, not 
vindictively pursuing ; he sent as loving, not condemning (ἔπεμψεν ὡς 
ἀγαπῶν, ob κρίνων). For he will send hirn to judge, and who shall abide 
his presence ?”"4 The supposed parallel in the Gospel is as follows 


Ε1λλ᾽ ὥσπερ τότε οἱ κατὰ δάρκα γεννηθεὶς ἐδίωκεν TOV KATH 
πνεῦμα, οὕτως καὶ νῦν. Cal. ἵν. 29. 

2Gal. v. 10, πνεύματι περιπατεῖτε καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν σαρκὸς ov μὴ TEAE- 
Onte 17, ἡ yap σὰρξ ἐπιθυμεὶ καταὶ τοῦ πνεύματος, το δὲ πνεῦμα 
κατα τὴς CapKds’ ταῦτα δὲ ἀλλήλοις ἀντίκειται, ἵνα μὴ ἃ ἂν θέλητε 
ταὐτὰ ποιῆτε. Of, 18—25; Titus ii. 12. 

3 On the Canon, p. 77. ᾿ 

'Totrov πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀπέστειλεν, dpa γε, ὡς ἀνθρῴπων ἄν τις 
λογίσαιτο, ἐπὶ τυραννίδι καὶ φόβῳ καὶ καταπλήξει ; Οὐμενοῦν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν ἐπιεικείᾳ, πραύτητι; ὡς βασιλεὺς πέμπων υἱὸν βασιλέα ἔπεμψεν" 
ὡς Seov ἔπεμψεν, ὡς πρὸς ἀνθρώπους ἔπεμψεν, ὡς σώζων ἔπεμψεν" 
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(John iii, 17): ‘ For God sent not his Son into the world that he might 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might be saved "1 
(οὐ yap ἀπέστειλεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἵνα κρίνῃ τὸν κύσμον. 
add’ ἵνα σωθῇ ὃ κόσμος dv αὐτοῦ). Now, it is obvious at a glance that 1] 
passage in the Epistle is completely different from that in the Gos). 
every material point of construction and language, and the ouly \mi- 
larity consists in the idea that God’s intention in sending his Son was to 
save and not to condemn, and it is important to notice that the letter 
does not, either here or elsewhere, refer ta the condition attached to 
salvation so clearly enunciated in the preceding verse: ‘ That whosoever 
believeth in him might not porish.” The doctrine enunciated in this 
passage is the fundamental principle of much of the New Testament, and 
it is expressed with more especial clearness and force, and close analogy 
with the language of the Jetter, in the Epistles of Paul, to which the 
letter more particularly leads us, as well as in other canonical Epistles, 
and in these we find analogies with the context quoted above, which 
confirm our belief that they, and not the Gospel, are the source of the 
passage— Rom. v. 8: “ But God proveth his own love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 9. Much more then . 

. . «+ « Shall we be saved (σωθησόμεθα) through him from the wrath 
(to come).” Cf. 16, 17. Rom. viii. 1: “ There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation (κατάκριμα) to them which are in Christ Jesus.? 3. : 
God sending his own Son” (6 θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν πέμψας), &e. And 
coming to the very 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, from which we find 
the writer borrowing wholesale, we meet with the different members of 
the passage we have quoted: v.19. . . . “ God was reconciling 
the world unto himself in Christ, not reckoning unto them their tres- 
passes. . . . 20. On Christ’s behalf, then, we are ambassadors, as 
though God were entreating by us; we pray on Christ’s behalf: be re- 
conciled to God. v. 10. For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, &e. 11. Knowing, then, the fear of the Lord, we per- 
suade (πείθομεν) men,” &c. Galatians iv. 4. “ But when the fulness of 
time came, God sent out lis Son (ἐξαπέστειλεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ), 5. 
That he might redeem them that were under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons,’! ἄο, Ephes. ii. 4. “ But God being rich in 





ws πείθων, ov βιαζόμενος" Bia yap ov’ πρόδεόστι τῷ Ew. ἔπεμψεν 
ὡς καλῶν, ov’ διώκων" ἔπεμψεν ὡς ἀγαπῶν, ov κρίνων. Πέμψει 
γὰρ αὐτὸν πρίνοντα, καὶ τίς αὐτου τὴν παρουδίαν ὑποστηόδεταῖ ; U.VIL 

1 The previous verse which we shall more particularly have to consider with 
the next passage, reads: 16. ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ 

2 The Cod. Alex. and some other ancient MSS. add: ‘whe walk not after the 
flesh,” μρῷὴ κατὰ CA PHA περιπατούσιν. 3 Cf. vv. 32—35, 39. 

4 The letter to Diognetus may further be connected with the Ep. to the Gala- 
tians in the remarks which the writer makes (iv.) on the observance of days, &c., 
by the Jews; ‘* But regarding their attending to the stars and moon, observing 
the months and days,” &ce. (παρατήρησιν τῶν μηνῶν καὶ τῶν nese 
w.t.A.). Of. Gal. iv. 10. ‘Are ye observing days and months, and times ἡμὴ 
years?” &c. (ἡμέρας παρατηρξϊόθε καὶ μῆνας καὶ καιροῦς καὶ éviau- 
TOUS ἢ) 
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mercy because of his great love wherewith he loved us, 5. Even when 
we were dead in our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ—by 
grace ye have been saved ”—cf. verses 7, 8. 1 Thess. iv. 9. For God 
appointed us not to wrath, but to the obtaining salvation (σωτηρίας) 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Tim. i. 15. “ This is a faithful say- 
ing. . + 0 that Christ Jesus came into-the world to save sinners ” 
(ἁμσρτωλοὺς σῶσαι). 1 Tim, 11. ὃ. “ For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour (τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν θεοῦ). 4. Who willeth 
all men to be saved” (ὃς πάντας ἀνθρώπους θέλει σωθῆναι), cf. v. 5,6. 2 
Tim, i. 9. “ Who saved us (σώσαντος ἡμᾶς), and called -us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose, 
and the grace which was given to us in Christ Jesus before tims began ; 
10, But hath been made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour 
(σωτῆρος) Jesus Christ.”! These passages might be indefinitely multi- 
plied ; and they contain the sense of the passage, and in many cases the 
language, more closely than the fourth Gospel, with which the construc- 
tion and form of the sentence has no analogy. 

Now, with regard to the Logos doctrine of the Epistle to Diog- 
netus, to which we may appropriately here refer, although we must 
deal with it in the briefest manner possible, so far is it from connecting 
the Epistle with the fourth Gospel, that it much more proves the writer's 
ignorance of that Gospel. The peculiar terminology of the prologue to 
the Gospel is nowhere found in the Epistle, and we have already seen 
that the term Logos was applied to Jesus in works of the New Testa- 
ment, acknowledged by all to have been written long before the fourth 
(tospel. Indeed, it is quite certain, not only historically, but also from 
the abrupt enunciation of the doctrine in the prologue, that the theory 
of the Logos was well known and already applied to Jesus before the 
xospel was composed. The author knew that his statement would be 
understood without explanation. Although the writer of the Epistle 
makes use of the designation ‘ Logos,” he shows his Greek culture by 
giving the precedence to the term Truth or Reason. It has indeed been 
remarked? that the name Jesus or Christ does not occur anywhere in the 
Kpistle, By way of showing the manner in which “the Word” is 
spoken of, we will give the entire passage, part of which is quoted above ; 
the first and only one in the first ten chapters in which the term is 
used: “ For, as J said, this was not an earthly invention which was de- 
livered to them (Christians), neither is it a mortal system which they 
deem it right to maintain so carefully ; nor is an administration of 
human mysteries entrusted to them, but the Almighty and invisible God 





1 In Ch. xi. which, it will be remembered, is acknowledged to be of later date, 
and not by the writer of the earlier part, the anthor, an admitted falsifier there- 
fore, represents himself, as the writer of the letter, as; ‘‘ having been a disciple 
of the Apostles, I am become a teacher of the Gentiles.” (ἀποότολων γενόμε- 
vos μαθητὴς, γίνομαι διδάσκαλος ἐθνῶν" c. xi.) Having observed the 
imitation in the earlier part of the letter of the Pauline Epistles, the writer of 
the last two chapters is induced to make this statement after an Epistle ascribed 
to Paul: 2 Tim. i. 11; ‘* For which I was a ppointed a herald, and an Apostle, and 
a teacher of the Gentiles,” (καὶ ἀπόδεολος καὶ διδαόκαλος ἐθνῶν.) 

* Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 127. 
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himself, the Creator of all things (ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ὃ παντοκράτωρ καὶ παντοκτίσ. 
τῆς καὶ ἀόρατος θεὸς) has implanted in men, and established in their 
hearts from heaven, the Truth and the Word, the holy and incompre- 
hensible (τὴν᾿ Αλήθειαν καὶ τὸν Λόγον τὸν ἅγιον Kat ἀπερινόητον), not as one 
might suppose, sending to men some servant or angel or rvler (ἄρχοντα), 
or one of those ordering earthly affairs, or one of those entrusted with 
the government of heavenly things, but the artificer and creator of the 
universe (τὸν τεχνίτην καὶ δημιουργὸν τῶν ὅλων) himself, by whom he 
created the heavens (ᾧ τοὺς οὐρανοὺς ἔκτισεν) ;1] by whom he confined the 
sea within its own bounds ; whose commands (pvornpia—mysteries) all 
the stars (ororxeia—elements) faithfully observe ; from whom (the sun) 
has received the measure of the daily course to observe; whom the 
moon obeys, being bidden to shine at night ; whom the stars obey, 
following in the course of the moon ; by whom all things have been 
arranged and limited and subjected, the heavens and the things in the 
heavens, the earth and the things in the earth, the sea and the things 
in the sea (οὐρανοὶ καὶ τὰ ἐν οὐρανοῖς, γῆ Kai τὰ ἐν TH γῇ, θάλασσα καὶ τὰ ἐν 
τῇ θαλάσσγ), fire, air, abyss, the things in the heights, the things in the 
depths, the things in the space between. This (Messenger—the truth, 
the Word) he sent to them. Now, was it, as one of men might reason, 
for tyranny and to cause fear and consternation? Not so, but in clem- 
ency and gentleness, as a King sending his Son, a king, he sent ; as God 
he sent (him) ; as towards men he sent, as saving he sent (him) ; as per 
suading,” &c., &c.2 The description here given, how God in fact by 
Reason or Wisdom created the Universe, has much closer analogy with 
earlier representations of the doctrine than with that in the fourth Gos- 
pel, and if the writer does also represent the Reason in a hypostatic form, 
it is by no means with the concreteness of the Gospel doctrine of the 
Logos, with which ‘inguistically, moreover, as we have observed, it has 
no similarity. There can be no doubt that his Christology presents dif- 
ferences from that of the fourth Gospel.? 

We have already seen how Jesus is called the Word in works of the 
New Testament earlier than the fourth Gospel, and how the doctrine is 
constantly referred to in the Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and it is to these, and not to the fourth Gospel, that the ac- 
count in the Epistle to Diognetus may be more properly traced. Heb. 1. 
2. ‘The Son of God by whom also he made the worlds. 10, The 
heavens are works of thy hands” (ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοί). 
xi. 3. “ By faith we understand that the worlds were framed (κατηρτίσθαι), 
by the word of God” (ρήματι θεοῦ). 1 Cor, viii. 6.“ Jesus Christ by 
whom are all things” (δ οὗ τὰ πάντα). Coloss. i. 13. “ . . «The 


1 John i, 3, ‘All thiags were made by him; and without him was not any- 
thing made that hath been made” (πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ Ywpis 
αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο ουδὲ ἕν ὃ γέγονεν). The difference of this language will 
be remarked. 

2 Ep. ad Diogn., vii. ; 

3 Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 413 ff.; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 
Doctr., ii. p. 127 ff. 

4 Rev. xix. 13; vi. 9; xx. 4; Heb. iv. 12; 13; xi. 3. 
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ντοκτίσ- Son of his love: 15. Who is the image of the invisible God (τοῦ θεοῦ 
in their . τοῦ ἀοράτου) the first-born of all creation ; 16. Because in him were all 
ompre- things created, the things in the heavens, and the things in the earth, 













as one } the things visible and the things invisible (ὅτι ἐν airy ἐκτίσθη τὰ πάντα 
Χοντα), ,τὰ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, τὰ ὁρατὰ, καὶ τὰ ἀόρατα) whether they 
d with be thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; All things have 
of the been created by him and for him (τὰ πάντα dv αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν ἔκτισται). 
iom he 17, And he is before all things, and in him all things subsist. 18. And 
ned the he is the head of the body, the Church, who is the Beginning! (ὅς ἐστιν 
‘ies) all ἀρχή) ; the first-born from the dead ; that in all things he might be first. 
he sun) 19, Because he was well pleased that in him should all the fulness dwell. 
om the 0, And through him to reconcile all things unto himself,” &c., &e, 
obey, These passages might be greatly multiplied, but it is unnecessary, for the 
e been matter of the letter is substantially here. As to the titles of King and 
in the God they are everywhere to be found. In the Apocalypse, the Lamb 
things whose name is “The Word of God” (ὁ Λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ), (xix. 13) has also 
αἱ τὰ ἐν ἱ his name written (xix. 16), “ King of kings and Lord of lords” (βασιλεύς 
3 in the βασιλέων καὶ Κύριος xvpiwv).2 We have already quoted the views of Philo 
truth, regarding the Logos, which also merit comparison with the passage of 
reason, the Epistle, but we cannot repeat them here. 
n clem- The last passage to which we have to refer is the following: ‘ For 
as God | God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to whom He sub- 
> a8 per jected all things that are in the earth . . . Unto whom (πρός) He sent 
fact: by Σ his only-begotten Son, to whom He promised the kingdom in heaven 
y with (τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν) and will give it to those who love Him.”? The 
th Gos- context is as follows: ‘‘ For God loved men (ὃ yap θεὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ic form, ἠγάπησε) for whose sake he made the world, to whom he subjected all 
of the things that are in it, to whom he gave reason and intelligence, to whom 
I, it has alone he granted the right of looking towards him, wkom he formed 
nts dif: after his own image, to whom he sent his only-begotten son (πρὸς ois 
ἀπέστειλε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν μονογενῆ), to Whom he has promised the king- 
sof the dom in heaven, and will give it to those who have loved him. And 
trine is when you know this, with what gladness, think you, vou will be filled 4 
5 to the Or how will you love him, who beforehand so loved you ὃ (προαγαπήσαντά 
the ac- oe) Butif you love, you will be an imitator of his kindness,” &c. (μιμητῆς 
Heb, 1. F «= xy αὐτοῦ τῆς χρηστότητος). This is claimed as a reference to John 11]. 
0, The ι0 ἢ “ For God so loved the world (οὕτως yap ἠγάπησεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν κόσμον) 
ὐρανοί). that he gave his only begotten son (ὥστε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν μόνογενῆ ἔδωκεν) 
τίσθαι), that whosoever believeth in him might not perish,” ἄορ. 17. ‘ For God 
vist. by an ee ee ee ᾿ πε ed eh  ΥΝΝ ee : Ἐπ τ 
. The 1 ἢ Rey. iii, 14. 


2 Cf Rev. xvii, 14; Coloss, i. 15; Phil. ii. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Heb. i. 8, 2f. 

3 On the Canon, p. 77. 

ΤΡ. ad Diogn, x., Ὁ γῶρ θεὸς τοὺς avipdrovs ἠγάπησε, dv of s 
ἐποίηόε τὸν κόσμον, οἷς ὑπέταξε πάντα τὰ év..... οἷς λόγιον 
ἐδῶκεν, οἷς νοῦν" οἷς μόνοις πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁρᾷν ἐπέτρεψε" ODS ἐπ τῆς 
ἰδίας εἰκόνος ἔπλασε' πρὸς OVS ἀπέστειλε τὸν υἱὸν αἰτου TOY μονο- 
γενῆ" οἷς τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν ἐπηγγείλατο, καὶ δωδει τοῖς 
ἀγαπήσᾳόσιν αὐτὸν. Ἐπιγνοὺς δὲ, τίνος οἷει πληρωθήσεσθαι χαρᾶς ; 
" πὼς ἀγαπήδεις τὸν OVTWS προαγαπήδσαντά GE; ἀγαπήσας δὲ, μι- 
MTHS EGY αὐτου τῆς χρηστότητος' κιτ.λ. 
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sent not his son into the world that he might judge the worl,” de, (6 
yap ἀπέστεϊλεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν ὑιὸν αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἵνα κρίνῃ τὸν κόσ τον). Here, 
again, ἃ sentence is patched together by taking fragments from the be- 
ginning and middle of a passage, and finding in them a superticial re- 
semblance to words in the Gospel. We find parallels for the passage, 
however, in the Epistles from which the unkuown writer obviously de- 
rives so much of his matter. Rom. v. 8: “ But God giveth proof of his 
love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for ug, 
10... . . through the death of his son.” Chap. viii. 3, “God 
sending his son, ἄς, 29... . Them he also foreordained to bear the 
likeness of the image of his son, &c. 32. He that spared not his own 
son, but delivered him up for us all,” ἄς, 39. (Nothing can separate 
us) “from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Gal. ii, 
20... . “by the faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave him. 
self for me.” Chap. iv. 4. ‘God sent out his son (ἐξαπέστειλεν ὁ beds 
τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ). 5... . that he might redeem,” &c. Ephes, ii. 4. “ But 
God being rich in mercy because of his great love wherewith he loved 
us. 5. Even when we were dead in our trespasses hath quickened us to. 
gether with Christ. hat he might show forth the exceeding riches of 
his grace in kindness (., ᾿στότης) towards us in Christ Jesus,” Chap. iv, 
32.“ Be ye kind (χρηστοί) one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God also in Christ forgave you.”! Chap. v. 1. “ Be 
ye therefore imitators (μιμηταὶ) of God as beloved children, 2. And 
walk in love (ἐν ἀγάπῃ) even as Christ also loved you (ὁ Χριστὸς ἠγάπησεν 
ὑμᾶς), and gave himself for us,” &e., &e. Titus iii, 4. But when the 
kindness (χρηστότης) and love towards men (φιλανθρωπία) of our Saviour 
God was manifested. 5. . . . according to his mercy he saved us, 

. . . 6& . . . through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 7. That 
being justified by his grace, we should become heirs according to the hope 
of Eternal life.’ 

The words: “ Or how will you love him who so beforehand loved 
you?” (ἢ πῶς ἀγαπήσεις τὸν οὕτως προαγαπήσαντά σε ;), Canon Westcott 
refers to 1 John iv. 19, “ We love God? because he first loved us” (ἡμεῖς 
ἀγαπῶμεν τὸν θεόν, ὅτι αὐτὸς πρῶτος ἠγάπησεν ἡμᾶς.) ‘The linguistic differ- 
ences, however, and specially the substitution of προαγαπήσαντα for πρῶτος 
ἠγάπησεν, distinctly oppose the claim. The wordsare a perfectly natural 
comment upon the words in Ephesians, from which it is obvious the 
writer derived other parts of the sentence, as the striking word “ kind- 
ness” (χρηστότης), which is commonly used in the Pauline Epistles, but 
nowhere else in the New Testament,! shows. 

Dr, Westcott “cannot call to mind a parallel to the phrase ‘ the king- 
dom in heaven’”S which occurs above in the phrase “ to whom he has 


1 Cf. Coloss. iii, 12—14. 2 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 16 ; 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 9. 
3 We quote the reading of the Cod. Sinaiticus as most favourable to Dr. West- 
cott ; the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS. have simply : ‘we love,” omitting both 
«(οὔ and ““ him.” — 
4 Cf. Rom. ii. 4; iii. 12; xi. 22 (thrice) ; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Ephes. 1.7; 
-ef, iv. 82; Coloss, iii. 12; Titus, iii. 4; cf. 1 Peter, ii. 3. 
5 On the Canon, p. 77, note 4. 
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promised the kingdom in heaven, and will give it to those who have 
loved him” (οἷς τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν ἐπηγγείλατο, καὶ δώσει τοῖς 
ἀγαπήσασιν αὐτόν). This also we find in the Epistles to which the 
writer exclusively refers in this letter: James ii. 5, ‘heirs of the king- 
dom which he promised to them that love him” (τῆς βασιλείας ἧς érny- 
εἰλατο τοῖς ἀγαπωσιν αὐτόν) i. 13, ““ . he shall receive the crown 
of life which he promised to them that love him” (ὃν ἐπηγγείλατο τοις 
ἀγαπωσιν αὐτόν). In 2 Tim. iv. 18, we have: “The Lord . . 500} 
preserve me safe unto his heaven!y kingdom ” (εἰς τήν βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ ,ν 
ἐπουράνιον).} Itis very possible that all of these passages may refer to 
words of Jesus not contained in our Gospel, but which the writer of the 
Epistle may have found in some other evangelical work. The expres- 
sion “kingdom of heaven” is not found in the fourth Gospel at all, but 
is characteristic of the first Synoptic, and traces are not wanting in this 
Epistle of the use of a Gospel akin to, but differing from, the first ; we 
cannot, however, go into this matter. 


We have devoted too much time already to this Epistle, the 
evidence of whieh could not in any case be of value to the fourth 
Gospel. The writer of the Epistle to Diognetus is unknown ; 
Diognetus, the friend to whom it is addressed, is equally unknown; 
the letter is neither mentioned nor quoted by any of the Fathers, 
nor by any ancient writer, and there is no external evidence as 
to the date of the composition. It exists only in one codex, the 
handwriting of which is referred to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, but it is by no means certain that it is even so old. The 
last two chapters are a falsification by a ater writer than the au- 
thor of the first ten. There is no internal evidence whatever in 
this brief didactie composition which would render its assignment 
to the third or fourth centuries incongruous, or which demands 
anearlier date. Apart from the uncertainty of date, however, 
there is no allusion in it to any Gospel. Even if there were, the 
testimony of a letter by an unknown writer at an unknown 
period could not have much weight, but under the actual cireum- 
stances the Epistle to Diognetus furnishes absolutely no testimony 
at all for the apostolical origin and historical character of the 
fourth Gospel. 

The fulness with which we have discussed the supposed testi- 
mony of Basilides? renders it unnecessary for us to re-enter at 
any length into the argument as to his knowledge of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf and Canon Westcott# assert that two pas- 
sages, namely: “The true light which lighteth every man came 
into the world,” corresponding with John i. 9, and: “mine hour 


1 Cf. 2Tim. iv. 8; 2 Thess. i. 5. P. 411 ff, 
3 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 52. 
4 On the Canon, p. 256, note 3. 
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is not yet come,” agreeing with John ii. 4, which are introduced 
by Hippolytus in his work against Heresies! with a subjectloss 
φησί “he says,” are quotations made in some lost work by Basili- 
des. We have shown that Hippolytus and other writers of his 
time were in the habit of quoting, indifferently, passages froin 
works by the founders of sects and by their later followers with- 
out any distinction, an utterly vague φησί doing service equally 
for all. This is the case in the present instance, and there is no 
mi Peer reason for assigning these passages to Basilides him- 
self,? but on the contrary many considerations which forbid our 
doing so, which we have elsewhere detailed. 

These remarks most fully apply to Valentinus, whose supposed 
quotations we have exhaustively discussed,’ as well as the one 
passage given by Hippolytus containing a sentence found in John 
x. 8,4 the only one which can be pointed out. We have distinctly 
proved that the quotations in question are not assignable to Val- 
entinus himself, a fact which even apologists admit. There is no 
just ground for asserting that his terminology was derived from 
the fourth Gospel, the whole having been in current use long be- 
fore that Gospel was composed. There is no evidence whatever 
that Valentinus was acquainted with such a work.? 

We inust generally remark, however, wita regard to Basilides, 
Valentinus and all such Heresiarchs and writers, that, even if it 
could be shown, as actually it cannot, that they were acquainted 
with the fourth Gospel, the fact would only prove the mere ex- 
istence of the work at a late period in the second century, but 
would furnish no evidence of the slightest value regarding its 
apostolic origin, or towards establishing its historical value. On 
the other hand, if, as apologists assert, these heretics possessed 
the fourth Gospel, their deliberate and total rejection of the work 
furnishes evidence positively antagonistic to its claims. It is 
difficult to decide whether their rejection of the Gospel, or their 
ignorance of its existence is the more unfavourable alternative. 

The dilemma is the very same in the case of Marcion. We 
have already fully discussed his knowledge of our Gospels,’ and 





1 vii, 22, 27. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345, anm. 5; cf. Zeitschr. wiss, Theol., 1862, 
p. 453 ff. ; Davidson, Introd. N, T., ii. p. 388 f.; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 
p: 108, p. 125 f. ; Der Ursprung, Ῥ. 71, anm.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p, 18 
ff., p. 366 ; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 65 f.; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 
148 ff.; cf. Guericke, H’buch, K. G., i. p. 184; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 
67 ἢ; Luthardt, Der johann. Urspr. d. viert. Ev., p. 85 ἢ, 

3 Ῥ, 421 ff, 4 Adv. Her., vi. 35, 

5 Baur, Unters. kan. Ev., p. 357 ἢ, ; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 212 ff.; David 
son, Introd. N. T., ii. p. 390; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 345; Scholten, Die 
iilt. Zeugnisse, p. 67 ff.; Rump, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 17; Zeller, Die Apostel- 

esch., p. 65 ff.; Theol, Jahrb., 1853, p. 151 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 69 ἢ; 

heol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108, p. 125 f.; Weizsticker, Unters. Evang. Gesch., p. 234; 

Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 67. 6 P, 436 ff. 
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need not add anything here. It is not pretended that he made 
any use of the fourth Gospel, and the only ground upon which it is 
argued that he supplies evidence even of its existence is the vague 
general statement of Tertullian, that Marcion rejected the Gospels 
“which are put forth as genuine, and under the name of Apostles 
orat least of contemporaries of the Apostles,” denying their truth 
and integrity, and maintaining the sole authority of his own 
(ospel.! We have shown? how unwarrantable it is to affirm from 
such data that Marcion knew, although he repudiated, the four 
canonical Gospels. The Fathers, with uncritical haste and zeal, 
assumed that the Gospels adopted by the Church at the close of 
the second and beginning of the third centuries must equally have 
been invested with canonical authority from the first, and Ter- 
tullian took it for granted that Marcion, of whom he knew very 
little, must have deliberately rejected the four Gospels of his own 
Canon. Even Canon Westcott admits that: “it is uncertain 
whether Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks froma know- 
ledge of what Marcion may have written on the subject, or simply 
from his own point of sight.”® There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Marcion knew the fourth Gospel,* and if he did, it is 
perfectly inexplicable that he did not adopt it as peculiarly 
favourable to his own views. If he was acquainted with the 
work and, nevertheless, rejected it as false and adulterated, his 
testimony is obviously opposed to the Apostolic origin and his- 
torical accuracy of the fourth Gospel, and the critical acumen 
which he exhibited in his selection of the Pauline Epistles renders 
his judgment of greater weight than that of most of the Fathers. 

We have now reached an epoch when no evidence regarding 
the fourth Gospel can have much weight, and the remaining wit- 
nesses need not detain us long. We have discussed at length the 
Diatessaron of Tatian,* and shown that whilst there is no evidence 
that it was based upon our four Gospels, there is reason to believe 
that it may have been identical with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, by which name, as Epiphanius states,’ it was actually 
called. We have only now briefly to refer to the address to the 
Greeks (Λόγος πρὸς Ἕλληνας), and to ascertain what testimony it 
bears regarding our fourth Gospel. It was composed after the 





1 Adv. Mare., iv. 3, 4. 2 P. 478 ff. 

3 On the Canon, p. 276, note 1. 

4 Credner, Beitriige, i, p. 45, anm. 1; Hichhorn, Hinl. N. T., i. pp. 73 ff., 79, 
84; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 25; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 474 ; 
Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., 1845, p. 214 f.; Rumpf, Rev. de Théol., 1867, p. 21 ; 
Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 76 & ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit i. p. 282; Volk- 
mar, Der Ursprung, p. 76. 

ὁ Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 474; Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 77 ; 
oe πὰ Ursprung, p. 76 ff. 
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7 Her. xlvi. 81. 
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death of Justin, and scarcely dates earlier than the beginning of 
the last quarter of the second century. No Gospel and no work of 
the New Testament is mentioned in this composition, but Tischen- 
dorf! and others point out one or two supposed references to pas- 
sages in the fourth Gospel. The first of these in order, is one indi- 
cated by Canon Westcott,? but to which Tischendorf does not call 
attention: “God wes in the beginning, but we have learned that 
the beginning is the power of Reason (θεὸς ἣν ἐν dpyy, τὴν δὲ 
ἀοχὴν λόγου δύναμιν παρειλήφαμεν). For the Lord of the Universe 
(δεσπότης τῶν ὅλων) being himself the substance (ὑπόστασις) of all, in 
that creation had not been accomplished was alone, but inasmuch 
as he was all power, and himself the substance of things visible 
eid invisible, all things were with him (σὺν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα), With 
him by means of rational power the Reason (Λόγος) itself also 
which was in him subsisted. But by the will of his simplicity 
Reason (Λόγος) springs forth; but the Reason (Λόγος) not proceed- 
ing in vain, became the first-born work (ἔργον πρωτότοκον) of the 
Father. Him we know to be the Begianing of the world (Τοῦτοι 
ἴσμεν τοῦ κόσμου τὴν ἀρχήν). But he came into existence by division, 
not by cutting off, for that which is cut off is separated from the 
first : but that which is divided, receiving the choice of adiminis- 
tration, did not render him defective from whom it was taken 
&e., &e. And as the Logos (Reason), in the beginning begotten 
begat agein our creation, himself for himself creating the matte 
(Kai καθάπερ ὁ Λόγος, ἐν ἀρχγ γεννηθεὶς, ἀντ ἐγέννησε τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμὸς ποίησιν, 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ τὴν ὕλην δημιουργήσας), so 1,᾿ &e., ὅτ," 

It is quite evident that this doctrine of the Logos is not that 
of the fourth Gospel, from which it cannot nave ‘een deriv 
Tatian himself‘ seems to assert that he derived it from th: Old 
Testament. We have quoted the passage at length that 01 mg! 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 17. 2 On the Canon 278, note 2 
3 Orat. ad Grecos, ὃ 5. As this passage is of some obscurity, we subjo 
the sake οἵ impartiality, an independent translation taken from Dr. Dos 
able History of Christ. Lit. and Doctrine. iii. p. 42 - ‘‘ God was in the be 
but we have understood that the beginning was a power of reas For t 
of all, Himself being the substance of all, was alone in so far as ‘he ereati’ 
not yet taken place, but as far as He was all power and the substance 
seen and unseen, all things were with Him ; along with Him also by m 
tional power, the reason which was in Him supported them. But hy tl 
his simplicity, the reason leaps forth; but the reason, not having gone !lom 
who became empty thereby, is the first-born work of the Father, Him we know 
to be the beginning of the world. But He came into existence by sharing {ΠΈΡΙ 
0S) not by cutting off ; for that which is cut off is separated from the first; but 
that which is shared, receiving a selection of the work, did not render Him def 
tive from whom it was taken, &c., &c. And as the Word begotten in thi begin 
ning begot in his turn our creation, He Himself fashioning the material for him 
self, so I, &c., &e.” Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi., i. p. 437 ff. ; 
4212, cf. 3 20; cf. Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1. p. 32; Bretsc'v 
der, Probabilia, p. 193 ff. 
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be clearly understood ; and with the opening words, we presume, 
for he does not quote at all but Rated indicates the chapter, 
Canon Westcott compares John i. 1: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” 
(Ev dpyy ἦν ὁ Λόγος, κιτ.λ.). The statement of Tatian is quite differ- 
ent: “God was in the beginning” (Θεὸς ἡ ἦν ἐν ἀρχῇ ), and he certain- 
ly did not identify the Word with God, so as to transform the state- 
ment of the Gospel into this simple caer In all probability 
his formula was merely based upon Genesis i. 1: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth” (ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐποίησεν ὁ Θεὸς 
κτλ) The expressions : “ But we have learned fe the Begin 
ning ᾿(ἀρχή) was the power of Reason,” &e., “ but the Reason ΓΛ dyos) 
not “proceeding i in vain became the first- born work rae πρωτέότοκοι 
of the Father. Him we know to be the Beginning (ἀρχή) of the 
world,” recall many early representations of the Logos, to which 
we have already referred: Prov. viii. 22: “The Lord created me 
the Beginning (ἀρχή) of his ways for his works (ἔργα). 23. Before 
the ages he established me, in the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῆ, before hi 
made the earth,” &e., &e. In the Apoc aly pse also the Word is 
called “the Beginning (ἀρχή) of the creation of God,’ and it will 
be remembered that Justin gives testimony from Proy. viii. 21 ff. 
“that God begat before all the creatures a Beginning (ἀρχήν) a cer- 
tain rational Power (δύναμιν λογικήν), out of himself”? ὡς, &e. 
and elsewhere : “ As the Logos declared through Solomon, that this 
ame. . . . . had been begotten of Goa, before all er ated 
beings, both Beginning (apx7),” &e.? We need not, however, refer 
to the nume rous passages in Philo and in Justin, not derived from 

fourth Gospel, whieh point to a different source for Tatian’s 
doctrine. [{ is sufficient that both his opinions and his terminol- 
ry differ distinctly from that Gospel.4 

‘he next passage we at once subjoin in contrast with the paral- 
lel in ‘he fourth Gospel 


Orat, AD Grawos, § XIE. JOHN 1. 5. 
_ And this, therefore, is (the mean- And the light shineth in the dark- 
ing of) the saying: ness; 
‘The darkness comprehends not the und the darkness comprehended it 
light not. 
Καὶ τοῦτο ἔστιν ἄρα τὸ εἰρη- Καὶ τὸ φῶς ἐν τ΄ όκοτίᾳ Paty εἰ 
( fon f 7 ’ 


μένον" ‘HH σκοτία τὸ φῶς οὐ MATA- καὶ ἡ σκοτία αὐτὸ οὐ κατέλαβεν. 


| ntext to this passage in the Oration is as follows: Ta- 
' Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Moetr., iii, p. $8. 
a Dial 6). see Ρ 572. 3 Dial. 62, see p. 573. 
4 We have alrea ly mentioned that the Gospel according to Peter contained the 


doctrine of the | Ogos. 
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tian is arguing about the immortality of the soul, and he states 
that the soul is not in itself immortal but mortal, but that never- 
theless it is possible for it not to die. If it do not know the truth 
it dies, but rises again at the end of the world, receiving eter- 
nal death as a punishment. “Again, however, it does not die, 
though it be for a time dissolved, if it has acquired knowledge of 
God ; for in itself it is darkness, and there is nothing luminous in 
it, and this, therefore, is (the meaning of) the saying: The dark- 
ness comprehends not the light. For the soul (ψυχή) did not it- 
self save the spirit (πνεῦμα), but was saved by it, and the light 
comprehended the darkness. The Logos (Reason) truly is the 
light of God, but the ignorant soul is darkness (‘O Λόγος μέν ἐστι τὸ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ φῶς, σκότος δὲ ἡ ἀνεπίσ τήμων ψυχή). For this reason if it: re- 
main alone it tends downward to matter, dying with the flesh,” 
&e., &e.! The source of “the saying” is not mentioned, and it is 
evident that even if it be taken to be a reference to the fourth 
Gospel, nothing would thereby be proved but the mere existence 
of the Gospel. “ The saying,” however, is distinctly different in 
language from the parallel in the Gospel, and it may be from a 
ditferent Gospel. We have already remarked that Philo calls the 
Logos “the Light,’? and quoting in a peculiar form Ps. xxvi. 1: 
“ For the Lord is my light (φῶς) and my Saviour,” he goes on to 
say that, as the sun divides day and night, so, Moses says, “God 
divides light and darkness” (τὸν θεὸν φῶς καὶ σκότος διατειχίσαιλ ὃ When 
we turn away to things of sense we use “another ighv, which is 
in no way different from “darkness.” The constant use of the 
same similitude of Light and darkness, in the Canonical Epistles, 
shows how current it was in the Church; and nothing is more cer- 
tain than the fact that it was neither originated by, nor confined 
to, the fourth Gospel. 
The third and last passage is as follows: 


OraT. AD, GRACOS, XIX. | JOHN 1 
We being such as this, do not pur- | 
sue us with hatred, but, rejecting the | 
Demons, follow the one God, | 
. t , . | 11 . ‘he him 
All things were by (ὑπ᾽) him, and | All things were made by (0') him, 


without him was not anything made. | and without him was not am, 
; made that was made. 


7 tos , ,- | , wa) ’ Γ 
ITs τὰ vm’ αὐτοῦ, καὶ χωρὶς Πάντα δι' αὐτου ἐγένετο, κα 
αὐτου γέγονεν οὐδὲ Ev. γωρὶς αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο ovdé ἐν 
EV OVEY. 


ι Orat. ad Gr.ecos, § 13. 

2 De Somniis, i. § 13, Mangey, i. 632 ; cf. 8§ 14 ff., De Mundi op. 
See p. 580, note 1. 

3 De Somniis, i. § 13. 4 7b, 1. ὃ \4 

5 2 Cor. iv. 6 ; Ephes. v. 8—14 ; Coloss. i. 12, 13 ; 1 Thess. v. 5; 1 Tim. vi 10} 
Pet. ii. 9 ; cf. Rev. xxi. 23, 24; xxii. 5. 
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Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos, and in this 
respect, as well as language and context, the passage differs from 
the tourth Gospel. The phrase is not introduced as a quotation, 
and no reference is made to any Gospel. The purpose for which 
the wcrds are used, again, rather points to the first chapters of 
Genesis than to the dogmatic prologue enunciating the doctrine 
of the Logos.!. Under all these circumstances, the source from 
which the expression may have been derived cannot with cer- 
tainty be ascertained, and, as in the preceding instance, even if it 
be assumed that the words show acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, nothing could be proved but the mere existence of the 
work about a century and a half after the events which it re- 
cords. It is obvious that in no case does Tatian afford the slight- 
est evidence of the Apostolis origin or historical veracity of the 
fourth Gospel. 

We have generally discussed the testimony of Dionysius of 
Corinth,’ Melito of Sardis,’ and Claudius Apollinaris,t and need 
not say more here. The fragments attributed to them neither 
mention nor quote the fourth Gospel, but in no case could they 
furnish evidence to authenticate the work. The same remarks 
apply to Athenagoras.2 Canon Westcott only ventures to say, 
that he “appears to allude to passages in St. Mark and St. John, 
but they are all anonymous.”® The passages in which he speaks 
of the Logos, which are those referred to here, are certainly not 
taken from the fourth Gospel, and his doctrine is expressed in 
terminology which is different from that of the Gospel, and *s 
deeply tinged with Platonism.? He appeals to Proverbs viii. 22, 
already so frequently quoted by us, for confirmation by the Pro- 
phetic Spirit of his exposition of the Logos doctrine.’ He no- 
where identifies the Logos with Jesus:® indeed he does not 
once make use of the name of Christ in his works. He does not 
show the slightest Knowledge of the doctrine of salvation so con- 
stantly enunciated in the fourth Gospel. There can be no doubt, 
as we have already shown,!? that he considered the Old Testa- 
ment to be the only inspired Holy Scriptures. Not only does he 
not mention nor quote any of our Gospels, but the only instance 
i Which he makes any reference to sayings of Jesus, otherwise 
than by the indefinite φησί, “he says,” is one in which he intro 
duces a saying which is not found in our Gospels by the words : 


(Cf 1 Cor, viii. 6; Ephes. iii. 9; Heb. 1. 2. 


Ρ 400 ff 8 P, 497 ff. 4 P, 505 ff. 
YF 509 ἢ 6 On the Canon, p. 103. 
MCE De Pers. (hristi, i Ρ 440 [ἢ Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and 


D vetr., iit p. 149 ff 
° Ley. pro Christ LO. 

¢ “ἢ " 

9 Dorner, ib., i, p. 442 ; Donald 154 10 P, 515 f, 
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“The Logos again saying to us:” (πάλιν ἡμῖν λέγοντος τοῦ Λύγου)͵ 
&e. From the same source, which was obviously not our Cano- 
nical Gospels, we have, therefore, reason to conclude that Athe- 
nagoras derived all his knowledge of Gospel history and doctrine. 
We need scarcely add that this writer affords no testimony what- 
ever as to the origin or character of the fourth Gospel. . 

It is searcely worth while to refer to the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, a composition dating at the earlicst A.D. 177-178, in which 
no direct reference is made to any writing of the New Testa- 
ment! Acquaintance with the fourth Gospel is argued from the 
following passage 


Evistie, ὃ © JOHN XVI. 2. 


And thw wae fulfilled the saying 
of our Loré 


The time all come in which ut the hour cometh that every one 
every one that “Meth you shall think | that killeth you may think that he 
that he offereth ἃ service unto Gor offereth a service unto God 

_ Edevo: γὰι H kv w WAS ὁ GAN ἔρχεται ὥρα iva πὰς οἱ 
ἀπο.ιτείν ὁμ 2, Boel Paryeiav ἀποκτείναςφ ὑμῶ!: δόξῃ λατρείαν 
προδφέρειν ty σὲ προσφέρειν τῷ σεέῳ 

Now such a passaye cannot grove the use A the fourth Gospel 
No source 15 iINdICAAAA }ὴ ¥ tle from which the ἐγ 10 of 
Jesus, which Of Course 4 pologi assert to be his ical. was de- 
rived. It presents decided vas ys from tl yarallel in the 
fourth Gospel; and in the Hynopties we find sufhe cations 
οἵ sixmoilar ΤΟ to vender jf very § robable tha ther Gos 
pels may he comtained the passage quoted in the # f 
no case s/s dan atemymous reference like this be of an ἢ 
as evidence fur the Ayrtolic origin of the fourth Gospel 

We need not further puss Prolemeus ond Heracleon Wi 
have shiw that thy te af which these heretics flour 
places th "ον the | within whieh we proposed to ¢ 
fine oursely in regard Ww Ρ olemzeus all that is affirmed 15 
that, in the Kpistle 4) Vlora as ribed to him pressions four ὁ in 
John i. 3 are used. ‘Fi passage as it given by Epi 
as follows: “ B es. that the world was created by thi 
the Apostle states saying things have been mad 
by him and with him thing was made).” / En ye τή 
κόσμοῦ δημιουργία! δίαν λέγε εἶναι re πάντα δὶ αὐτοῦ yey 
χωρὶς αὐτοῦ γέγοι οἶφέν) ὁ ἀἁπόστολ + Now ἡ upposed ὦ 
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1P. 516 ff 
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and there is every probability that it was added as an illustra- 
tion by Epiphanius, and was not in the Epistle to Flora at 
all. Omitting the parenthesis, the sentence is a very palpable 
reference to the Apostle Paul, and Coloss. i. 16.1 In regard to 
Heracleon, it is asserted from the unsupported references of Ori- 
gen’ that he wrote a commentary on the fourth Gospel. Even if 
this be a fact, there is not a single word of it preserved by Origen 
which in the least degree bears upon the Apostolic origin and 
trustworthiness of the Gospel. Neither of these heresiarchs, 
therefore, is of any value as a witness for the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel. 

The heathen Celsus, as we have shown,’ wrote at a period when 
no evidence which he could well give of his own could have been 
of much value in supporting our Gospels. He is pressed into ser- 
vice,t however, because afte r alluding to various circumstances of 
Gospel history he says : “ These things, therefore, being taken 
out of your own writings, we have nO "peed of other testimony, 
for you fall upon your own swords,” and in another place he says 
that certain Christians “alter the Gospel from its first written 
form in three-fold, four-fold, and many-fold ways, and re-mould 
it in order to have the means of contradicting the arguments (of 
alata ‘6 ‘This is supposed to refer to the four Carvmical 

Gospels. Apart from the fact that (/+iyen replies to the first of 
these passages, that Celsus has brouyvht fus ward much concerning 
Jesus which is not in accordance with the narratives of the Gos- 
vels, it is unreasonable to limit the accusation of “ many-fold 
corruption to four Gospels, when it is undeniahie that the 
Gospels and writings long current in the Chureh were very 
numerous. In any case, what could such a statement as this d 
towards establishing the Apostolic origin and credibility of the 
fourth Gospel ? 

We might pass over the Canon of Muratori entirely, as being 

md the limit of time to which we confine ourselves,’ but the 
inknown writer of the fragment gives a legend with regard to the 
composition of the fourth Gospel which we may quote here, al!- 





AS n, Wie alt. Zeugnisse, p. 88, anm. 4. 

2 The | JES are quoted by Grabe, Spicil. Patr., 1 p. δῦ ff. 
9 ) ΟῚ J = 

3 | { ff, 

4 ( 


Πιὶδομε ον", Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 71 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, 


) « > Ὁ ‘ , ᾿Ξ 
μὲν οὖν ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν vy “υγγραμματων, ἐφ᾽ ors 
Ahov μαρτυρὸος χρῃζομεν" ave “ ἑαυτοὶς περιπίπτετε. 
Yrigen, (ontra Celg j) 74 
ΠΣ μέθῃς ἤκμοντας εἰς τὸ ἐφεστάναι αὐτοῖς, μεταχαράττειν 
τη5 Mpwrns γραφῆς τὸ εὐαχγέλιον τριχῇ καὶ τετραχὴ καὶ πολ- 
) - fr 9 ‘ular τον a | : 
ACXN, καὶ méramddrreiv, tv’ ἐχοιὲν 05 τοὺς ἐλέγχους ἀρν εἰσθαι. 
Contra ὦ ΒΕ, i. 27. P, 545 ff, 
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though its obviously mythical character renders it of no value 
-as evidence regarding the authorship of the Gospel. The writer 
SAYS : 

Quarti euangeliorum Iohannis ex decipolis 

Cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis 

dixit conieiunate mihi hodie triduo et quid 

cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 

nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 

latum Andreze ex apostolis ut recognis 

centibus cuntis Iohannis suo nomine 

cuncta describeret et ideo () licit uaria sin 

culis euangeliorum libris principia 

doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 

tium fidei cum uno ac principali spiritu de 

clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 

tate de passione de resurrectione 

de conuersatione cum decipulis suis 


ac de gemino eius aduentu 

primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo . . , 
. u (2) secundum potestate regali . . . pre 
clarum quod futurum est (8) quid ergo 

mirum si Iohannes tam constanter 

sincula etiam in epistulis suis proferat 

dicens in semeipsu quee uidimus oculis 

nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 

nostree palpauerunt heee scripsimus uobis 

sic enim non solum uisurem sed et auditorem 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordi 
nem profetetur 


“The fourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the disciples. To 
his fellow disciples and bishops (Kpiscopis) urging him he said: 
‘Fast with me to-day for three days, and let us relate to each 
other that which shall be revealed to each.’ On the same night 
it was revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that, with the 
supervision of all, John should relate all things in his own name. 
And, therefore, though various principles (principia) are taught 
by each book of the Gospels, nevertheless it makes no ditterence 
to the faith of believers, since, in all, all things are declared by 
one ruling Spirit concerning the nativity, concerning the passion, 
concerning the resurrection, concerning the intercourse with the 





1 It is almitted that the whole passage from this point to ‘‘futuram est” is 
abrupt and without connection with the context, as well as most coniused, Ct 
T'regelles, Can. Murat., p. 36 ; Donaldson, Hist. Ch . Lit. and Doctr., ili. p. 206. 

2 Oredner reads here ‘‘ quod ratum est.” Zur Gesch. ἃ. Kan., p. 74. Dr. West- 


cott reada; “πο fuit ” On the Canon, p. 478. me 

3 Dr. ‘Tregelles calls attention to the resemblance of this passage to one Οἱ Ler 
tullian (Apol. § 21). ‘ Duobus enim adventibus eius significatis, primo, qui 1am 
expunctus est in umilitate conditionis humane ; secundo, qui eoncludendo seculo 
im ninet in sublimitate divinitatis exserte: primum non intelligendo, secundum, 
quem manifestis predicatum sperant unum existimaverunt Can. Murat., p 
36. This is anot)» reason for dating the fragment in the third century. 
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disciples, and concerning his double advent; the first in lowli- 
ness of estate which has taken place, the second in regal power 
and splendour, which is still future. What wonder, therefore, if 
John should so constantly bring forward each thing (singula) also 
in his Epistles, saying in regard to himself : The things which we 
have seen with our eyes, and have heard with our ears, and our 
hands have handled, these things have we written unto you. For 
thus he professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but 
also a writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” 

It is obvious that in this passage we have an apologetic de- 
fence of the fourth Gospel,’ which unmistakably implies antece- 
dent denial of its authority and apostolic origin. The writer not 
only ascribes it to John, but he clothes it with the united autho- 
rity of the rest of the apostles, in a manner which very possibly 
aims at explaining the supplementary chapter xxi., with its tes- 
timony to the truth of the preceding narrative. In his zeal the 
writer goes so far as to falsify a passage of the Epistle, and con- 
vert it into a declaration that the author of the letter had written 
the Gospel. “‘ The things which we have seen, Wc., these things 
have we written unto you’ (hzee scripsimus vobis).? For thus he 
professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” Credner argues 
that in speaking of John as “ one of the disciples” (ex discipulis), 
and of Andrew as “one of the Apostles,” the writer intends to 
distinguish between John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Fpistle, and John the Apostle, who wrote the Apocalypse, and 
that it was for this reason that he sought to dignify him by a 
special revelation, through the Apostle Andrew, selecting him to 
write the Gospel. Credner, therefore, concludes that here we 
have an ancient ecclesiastical tradition ascribing the Gospel and 
first Epistle to one of the disciples of Jesus different from the 
Apostle John.* Into this, however, we need not enter, nor is it 
necessary for us to demonstrate the mythical nature of this nar- 
rative regarding the origin of the Gospel. We have merely given 
this extract from the fragment to make our statement regarding 
it complete. Not only is the evidence of the fragment of no 
value, from the lateness of its date, and the uncritical character 
of its author, but a vague and fabulous tradition recorded by an 
unknown writer could not, in any case, furnish testimony caleu- 
lated to establish the Apostolic origin and trustworthiness of the 
fourth Gospel. 











































































CHAPTER II. 
AUTHORSHIP AND CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THE result of our inquiry into the evidence for the fourth Gospel 
is sufficiently decided to render further examination unnecessary, 
We have seen that for some century and a half, after the events 
recorded in the work, there is not only no testimony whatever 
connecting the fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, but. no cer- 
tain trace even of the existence of the Gospel. There has not 
been the slightest evidence in any of the writings of the Fathers 
which we have examined, even of a tradition that the Apostle 
John had composed any evangelical work at all, and the claim 
advanced in favour of the Christian miracles to contemporaneous 
evidence of extraordinary force and veracity by undoubted eye- 
witnesses so completely falls to the ground, that we miglit here 
well bring this part of our inquiry to a close. There are, how- 
ever, so many peculiar circumstances connected with the fourth 
Gospel, both in regard to its authorship and to its relationship to 
the three Synopties, which invite further attention, that we pro- 
pose briefly to review some of them. We must, however, carefully 
restrict ourselves to the limits of our inquiry, and_ resist any 
temptation to enter upon an exhaustive discussion of the problem 
presented by the fourth Gospel from a more general literary point 
of view. 

The endeavour to cbtain some positive, or at least negative, 
information regarding the author of the fourth Gospel is facili- 
tated by the fact that in the New Testament Canon several other 
works are ascribed to him. These works present such marked 
and distinct characteristics that, apart from the fact that their 
number extends the range of evidence, they afford an unusual 
opportunity of testing the tradition which assigns tiem all to the 
Apostle John, by comparing the clear indications which they give 
of the idiosyncrasies of their author with the independent data 
which we possess regarding the history and character of the 
Apostle. It is asserted by the Church that John the son of Zebe- 
dee, one of the disciples of Jesus, is the composer of no less th.n 
five of our canonical writings, aud it would be impossible to select 
any books of our New Testament presenting more distinet fea- 
tures, or more widely divergent views, than are to be found ΠῚ the 
Apocalypse on the one hand, and the Gospel and three Epistles 
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on the other. Whilst a strong family likeness exists between the 
Epistles and the Gospel, and they exhibit close analogies both in 
thought and language, the Apocalypse, on the contrary, is so 
different from them in language, in style, in religious views and 
terminology, that it is impossible to believe that the writer of the 
one could be the author of the other. The translators of our New 
Testament have laboured, and not in vain, to eliminate as far as 
possible all individuality of style and language, and to reduce the 
various books of which it is composed to one uniform smoothness 
of composition. 10 is, therefore, impossible for the mere English 
reader to appeciate the immens> difference which exists between 
the harsh and Hebraistic Greek of the Apocalypse and the polished 
elegance of the fourth Gospel, and it is to be fearc| that the rarity 
of critical study has prevented any general recognition of the 
almost equally striking contrast of thought between the two 
works, The very remarkable peculiarities which distinguish the 
Apocalypse and Gospel of John, however, were very early appre- 
ciated, and almost the first application of critical judgment to the 
Canonical books of the New Testament is the argument of Diony- 
sius Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of the third century, 
that the author of the fourth Gospel could not be the writer of 
the Book of Revelation.!. The dogmatic predilections which at 
that time had begun to turn against the Apocalypse, the non- 
fulfilment of the prophecies of which disappointed and puzzled 
the early Church, led Dionysius to solve the difficulty by decid- 
ing in favour of the authenticity of the Gospel, but at least he 
recognized the dilemma which has since occupied so much of 
biblical criticism. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any exhaustive analysis of 
the Apocalypse and Cospel to demonstrate anew that both works 
cannot have emanated from the same mind. This has already 
been conclusively done by others. Some apologetic writers,— 
greatly influenced, no doubt, by the express declaration of the 
Church, and satisfied by the analogies which could scarcely fail 
to exist between two works dealing with a similar theme,— 
together with a very few independent critics, have asserted the 
authenticity of both works.2. The great majority of critics, how- 
ever, have fully admitted the impossibility of recognizing a com- 





1 Kusebius, H. E., vii, 25. 

2 Alford, Greek Testament, 1868, iv. pp. 198 ff., 229; Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. 
Τ᾿, iv. p. 1800 ff.; cf. iii, p. 1299 ff.; Hbrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 858 ff.; Das 
evang. Johannis, 1845, p. 137 ff.; Hichhorn, Ein). N. T., ti. p, 375 ff., ef. p. 223 ff. ; 
Feilmoser, Kinl. N.T., p. 569 ff., cf. p. 199 ff.; Hase, Die Tiib. Schule, 1855, p. 25 
ff.; Hug, Einl. N.'T., il. p. 496 ff., ef. p. 160 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit. 
p. 195 ff. ; Niemeyer, Verhandl. over de echtheid der Johann, Schr., 1852; Reith- 
mayr, Kinl. N. T., p. 774 ff.; Thiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. Zeit., pp. 245 f., 267— 
274; Tholuck, Glaubw, evang. Gesch., p. 280 ff., &c., &c. 
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mon source for the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse of John, ! 
The critical question regarding the two works has, in fact, reduced 
itself to the dilemma which may be expressed as follows, in the 
words of Liicke: “Either the Gospel and the first Epistle are 
genuine writings of tie Apostle John, and in that case the Apo- 
calypse is no genuine work of that Apostle, or the inverse.”? After 
an elaborate comparison of the two writings, the same writer, 
who certainly will not be suspected of wilfully subversive criticism, 
resumes: “lhe difference between the language, way of expres- 
sion, and mode of thought and doctrine of the Apocalypse and the 
rest of the Johannine writings, is so comprehensive and intense, 
so individual and so far radical; the affinity and agreement, on 
the contrary, partly so general, partly in details so fragmentary 
and uncertain (zuriickweichend), that the Apostle John, if he 
really be the author of the Gospel and of the Epistle—which we 
here advance—cannot have composed the Apocalypse either before 
or after the Gospel and the Epistle. If all critical experience 
and rules in such literary questions do not deceive, it is certain 
that the Evangelist and Apocalyptist are two different persons of 
the name of John,”? We. 

De Wette, another conservative critic, speaks with equa’ de- 
cision, After an able comparison of the two works, he says: 
“From all this it follows (and in New Testament criticism no re- 
sult is more certain than this), that the Apostle John, if he be 
the author of the fourth Gospel and of the Johannine Epistles, 
did not write the Apocalypse, or, if the Apocalypse be his work, 
he is not the author of the οὐ" ὁ writings.” Ewald is equally 
positive: “ Above all,” he says, “ should we be in error as to the 
descent of this work (the Gospel) from the Apostle, if the Apo- 





1 Dionysius, in Luseb, H. E., vii. 24, 25; Baur, Unters, kan. Ev., p. 345 ff; Καὶ 
G. drei erst, Jahrh., 1862, p. 146 ff.; Bleck, Beitrige, p. 190—200; Bretschneider, 
Frobabilia, p. 160 ff.; Credner, Einl. N.T., i. pp. 724 ff., 732 ff.; Davidson, Introd. 
N.T., i. p. 313 ff. ;ii. p. 441; rasmus, Annot. in Apoc. Johannis N, Test., p. 625; 
Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. 1882—3, p. 179 ff.; x. 1859—60, p. 85 f.; Die Joh. Schr., 
ii. p. 59 ff.; Com. in Apoc. Joh., 1828, p. 67 ff.; Evanson, Dissonance of the four 

enerally received Evangelists, 1792 ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338 ff.; Hitzig, 
Cena: Johannes Marcus u. 5. Schriften, 1843; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. 
p. 80 ff.; Késtlin, Lehrb, Ev. u. Br. Joh., p. 1. ff.; Leicke, Einl. Offenb. Joh, 11. pp. 
659 ff., 680 ff., 744 ff.; Michaelis, Einl. N.T., p. 1598—1650; Nicholas, Et. Cr, sur 
la Bible N. T., p. 183 ff.; Renan, L’Antechrist, 1873, p. xxv.; Reuss, Gesch. ΝΠ, 
p. 152f.; Réville, Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. pp. 332 ff., 364 ff., 1855, x. p. 1 ff; Rev. 
des deux Mondes, Octr., 1863, p. 633 if.; cf. La Vie de Jésus de M. Renan, 1864, 
p. 42, note 1; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh.. p. 401 ff; Schnitzer, Theoi. Jahrb., 1842, p. 
451 ff.; Schleiermacher,, Einl. N.T., pp. 317, 449 ff., 466 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., ii. p. 372 f. ; Tayler, The Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 14; De Wette, Einl. N.T., 
p. 422; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 237, p. 295; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb, 
1845, p. 654f., ἄο., &e. 

2 Kinl. Offenb. Johannes. ii. p. 504. 3 1b., p. 744 1. 

4 Einl. N. T., 8 189 6., p. 422. 
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calypse of the New Testament were by him, That this much 
earlier writing Cunnot have been composed by the author of the 
later is an axiom which I consider I have already, in 1826-28, so 
convincingly demonstrated, that it would be superfluous now to 
return to it, especially as, since then, all men capable of forming 
a judgment are of the same opinion, and what has been brought 
forward by a few writers against it too clearly depends upon— 
influences foreign to science.”! We may, therefore, consider the 
point generally adimtted, and proceed very brietly to discuss the 
question upon this basis. | 

The external evidence that the Apostle John wrote the Apo- 
calypse is more ancient than that for the authorship of any book 
of the New Testament, excepting some of the Epistles of Paul. 
This is admitted even by critics who ultimately deny the authen- 
ticity of the work.? Passing over the very probable statement of 
Andrew of Cyesarea,’ that Papias recognized the Apocalypse as 
an inspired work, and the inference drawn from this fact that he 
referred it to the Apostle, we at once proceed to Justin Martyr, 
who affirms in the clearest and most positive manner the Apos- 
tolic origin of the ~ock. He s:-aks to Tryphon of “a certain 
man Whose name was John, ore of the Apostles of Christ, who 
prophesied by a revelation mae to him,” of the Millennium, and 
subsequent ~eneral resurrection and judgment.‘ The statement 
of Justin is all the more important from the fact that he does 
not name any other writing of the New Testament, and that the 
Old Testament was still for him the only Holy Scripture. The 
genuineness of this testimony is not called in question by any 
one. Kusebius states that Melito of Sardis wrote a work on the 
Apocalypse of John,> and Jerome mentions the treatise.? There 
can be no doubt that had Melito thrown the slightest doubt on 
the Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, Eusebius, whose dogmatic 
views led him to depreciate that writing, would have referred to 
the fact. Eusebius also mentions that Apollonius, a Presbyter of 
Ephesus, quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists, and there 





1 Jahrb, bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179. 

2 Credner, Gesch. N, T. Kan., pp. 97, 180; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 660 ; 
Ebrard, Die evang. Gesch., p. 854 f.; Davidsor, Int. N. T., i. Ρ. 318; Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evangelien, p. 339 f.; Lechler, Das. ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 197 f.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 249 ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. T., p. 578; Liicke, Kinl. Offenb. 
Joh, ii. p. 657; Réville, Rev. des deux Mondes, Oct. 1863, p. 632; Kayser, Rev. 
de Théol., 1856, xiii, Ῥ. 80f., &e., &e. 

ὁ Tt is generally asserted both by Apologists and others that this testimony is 
he in favour of the recognition by Papias of the authenticity of the A] 0- 

ypse, 

‘Dial. 81; cf. Husebius, H. E., iv. 18: Καὶ ἐπειδὴ καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ανήρ. 
TS, @ ovoua Ἰωάννης, εἰς τῶν ἀποότόλων tov Xpi6rov, ἐν ano 
Xadvper γενομένῃ κὐτῷ χίλια ἔτη ποιήδειν ἐν ‘Tepovoadnu, κιτ.λ. 

5 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 26, 6 De Vir. Π]., 24, 
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is reason to suppose that he did so as an Apostolic work.! Euse- 
bius further states that Theophilus of Antioch made use of test}- 
mony from the Apocalypse of John ;? but although, as Eusebing 
does not mention anything to the contrary, it is probable “vat 
Theophilus really recognized the book to be by John the Apostle, 
the uncritical haste of Eusebius renders his vague statement, of 
little value. We do not think it worth while to quote the evi- 
dence of later writers. Although Irenzeus, who repeatedly 
assigns the Apocalypse to John, the disciple of the Lord? is cited 
by Apologists as a very important witness, more especially from 
his intercourse with Polycarp, we do not attribute any value to 
his testimony, both from the late date at which he wrote, and 
from the singularly uncritical and credulous character of his mind, 
Although he appeals to the testimony of those “who saw John 
face to face” with regard to the number of the name of the 
Beast, his own utter ignorance of the interpretation shows how 
little information he cain have derived from Polycarp.t| The same 
remarks apply still more strongly to Tertullian, who, however, 
most unhesitatingly assigns the Apocalypse to the Apostle John. ἡ 
It would be useless more particularly to vefer to later evidence, 
however, or quote even the decided testimony in its favour of 
Clement of Alexandria,® or Origen.’ 

The first doubt cast upon the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
occurs in the argument of Dionysius of Alexandria, one of the 
disciples of Origen, in the middle of the third century. He men- 
tions that some had objected to the whole work as without sense 
or reason, and as displaying such dense ignorance, that it was im- 
possible that an apostle or even one in the Church, could have 
written it, and they assigned it to Cerinthus, who held the doc- 
trine of the reign of Christ on earth. These objections, it is 
obvious, are merely dogmatic, and do not affect to be historical. 
They are in fact a good illustration of the method by which the 
Canon was formed. If the doctrine of any writing met with the 
approval of the early Church it was accepted with unhesitating 
faith, and its pretension to Apostolic origin was admitted as a 
natural consequence; but if, on the other hand, the doctrine of 
the writing was not clearly that of the community, it was rejected 
without further examination. It is an undeniable fact that not 
a single trace exists of the application of historical criticism to 
any book of the New Testament in the early ages of Christianity. 








1 Husebius, H. E., ν. 18. 21b., H. E., iv. 24. 


3 Adv. Hey., iv. 20, § 11, 21, 83, 30, § 4, &c., &e. 
4 1b., v. 30. 5 Adv. Mare., iii. 14, 24, &c., ἂς. 


6 S*romata, vi. 13, §§ 106, 141. 
7 Busebius, H. E., vi. 25, in Joann. Opp. iv. p. 17. 
8 Husebius, H. E., vii. 24. 
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The case of the Apocalypse is most intelligible :—-so long as the 
expectation and hope of a second advent and of a personal reign of 
the risen and glorified Christ, of the prevalence of which we have 
abundant testimony in the Pauline Epistles and other early works, 
continued to animate the Church, the Apocalypse which excited 
and fostered them was a popular volume: but as years passed 
away aud the general longing of Christians, eagerly marking the 
sigas of the time’, was again and again disappointed, and the 
hope of a Millennium began either to be abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed, the Apocalypse proportionately lost favour, or was re- 
garded as an incomprehensil le book, misleading the world by 
illusory promises. Its history is that of ἃ highly dogmatic trea- 
tise esteemed or contemned in proportion to the ebb and flow of 
opinion regarding the doctrines which it expresses. 

The objections of Dionvsius, arising first from dogmatic 
grounds and his inability to understand the Apocalyptic utter- 
ances of the book, took the shape we have mentioned of a critical 
dilemma :—The author of the Gospel could not at the saine time 
be the author of the Apocalypse. Dogmatic predilection decided 
the question in favour of the fourth Gospel, and the reasoning by 
which that decision is arrived at has, therefore, no critical force or 
value, The fact still remains that Justin Martyr distinctly refers 
to the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle John, and, as we 
have seen, no similar testimony exists in support of the claims of 
the fourch Gospel. 

As another most important point, we may mention that there is 
probably not another work of the New Testament the precise date 
of the composition of which, within a very few weeks, can so pos- 
itively be affirmed. No result of criticism rests upon a more se- 
cure basis and is now more universally accepted by all competent 
critics than the fact that the Apocalypse was written in A. Ὁ. 
§8-69.! The writer distinctly and repeatedly mentions his name . 
i. 1, “The revelation of Jesus Christ . ᾿ς unto his servant 
John; i, 4, “John to the seven churches which are in Asia,”? and 
he states that the work was written in the island of Patmos 
where he was “on account of the Word of God and the testi:aony of 





Credner, Kinl, N. T., i. p. 705 ff; Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 181 ff.; 
Gesch, V, Isr., vii. p. 227; Comment. in Apoc. Joh., 1828, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 
62; Guericke, Gesammtesch., p. 171, p. 522 f.; Volkmar, Comment. zur Offenb. 
Joh, 1862, p. 7 ff.; Die Religion Jesu, p. 148; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 338; 
Davidson, Introd. N. T., i. p. 347 ff.; Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Trad. Joh., p. 234; 
Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiim, ed. p. Ixxi. ἔν; L’Antechrist, p. 340 ff.; Réville, Rev. 
des deux Mondes, Oct. 1863, p. 623; Rev. de Théol., 1855, x. p. 4; Scholten, Das 
Ev. Joh, p. 401; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, xiii. p. 80. ea, 

2 ἀποκάλυψις Ἰηδου Χριότου. . . . τῷ δούλῳ avrov’ ᾿Ιωάννῃ. 

δ᾿ Ιωάννης ταῖς ἑπτὰ ἐκκλησίαις ταῖς ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ. Cf. i. 9; xxii. 8. 
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Jesus.”! Ewald, who decides in the most arbitrary manner against 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse and in favour of the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Gospel, objects that the author, although 
he certainly calls himself John, does not assume to be an Apostle, 
‘ut merely terms himself the servant (δοῦλος) of Christ like other 
true Christians, and distinctly classes himself amongst the Pro- 
phets? and not amongst the Apostles. We find, however, that 
Paul, who was not apt to waive his claims to the Apostolate, was 
content to call himself: “ Paul a servant (δοῦλος) of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an Apostle,” in writing to the Romans; (i. 1) and the 
superscription of the Epistle to the Philippians is: “ Paul and 
Timothy servants (δοῦλοι) of Christ Jesus.”* There was, moreover, 
reason why the author of the Book of Revelation, a work the form 
of which was decidedly based upon that of Daniel and other Jew- 
ish Apoealyptie writings, should rather adopt the character of 
Prophet than the less suitable designation of Apostle upon such 
an occasion. It is clear that he counted fully upon being gener- 
ally known under the simple designation of “John,” and when 
we consider the unmistakable terms of authority with which he 
addresses the Seven Churches, it is scarcely possible to deny that 
the writer either was the Apostle, or distinctly desired to assume 
his personality. It is not necessary for us here to enter into any 
discussion regarding the “ Presbyter John,” for it is generally ad- 
mitted that even he could not have had at that time any position 
in Asia Minor which could have warranted such a tone. If the 
name of Apostle, therefore, be not directly assumed—and it was 
not necessary to assume it—the authority of one is undeniably 
inferred. 

Ewald, however, argues: “On the contrary, indeed, the author 
could not more clearly express that he was not one of the Twelve, 
than wuen he imagines (Apoc. xxi. 14) the names of the ‘twelve 
apostles of the Lamb’ shining upor the twelve foundation stones 
of the wall of the future heavenly Jerusalem. He considered 
that he could not sufficiently elevate the names and the lustre of 
these Twelve,and he gave them in his own mind the highest exter- 
nai honour which he could confer upon them. No intelligent 
person ever gives such extreme honour and such sparkling lustre 
to himself, still less does he determine himself to give them, or him- 
self even anticipates the eternal glorification which God alone can 
give to him, and boasts of it before men. And could one seriously 





14.9, dia τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεου καὶ τὴν μαρτυρίαν Ἰησοῦ. .. 

% Cf. i, 1--9, 9 f.; xix. 9 ἔν; xxii. 6—9, 10, 10 f., 18 f. 

3 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 55 ff.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 179 fe " 

4 We do not refer to the opening of the Epistle to Titus, nor to that which com- 
mences, James a servant (δοῦλυς) of God,” &c., nor to the so-called * Epistle of 
Jude,” all being too much disputed or apocryphal. 
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believe that one of the Twelve, yea, that even he whom we know as 
the most delicate and refined amongst them, would have written 
this of himself! Now, in the first place, we must remark that 
in this discussion it is not permissible to speak of our knowing 
John the Apostle as distinguished above all the rest of the Twelve 
for such qualities. Nowhere do we find such a representation of 
him except in the fourth Gospel, if even there, but as we shall 
nresently see, rather the cont ‘ary,and the fourth Gospel cannot here 
be veceived as evidence, It is the misfortune of this problem that 
man «vities are so fascinated by the beauty of the fourth Gospel 
ti. ..ey sacrifice sense and reason in order to support its claims. 
Retuening to these objections, however, we might by way of 
retort point out to those who assert the inspiration of the Apova- 
lypse, that the symbolical representation of the heavenly Jerusalem 
is objective, and not a mere subjective sketch coloured accord- 
ing tothe phantasy of the writer. Passing on, however, it must 
le apparent that the whole account of the heavenly city is typi- 
cal, and that in basing its walls upon the Twelve, he does not 
glorify himself personally, but simply gives its place to the idea 
which was symbolized when Jesus is represented as selecting 
twelve disciples, the number of the twelve tribes, upon whose 
preaching the spiritual city was to be built up. The Jewish be- 
lief in the special preference of the Jews before all nations led up 
to this, and it forms part of the strong Hebraistic form of the 
writer’s Christianity. The heavenly city is simply a glorified 
Jerusalem; the twelve Apostles, representatives of the twelve 
tribes, set apart for the regeneration of Israel—as the seventy dis- 
ciples, the number of the nations of the earth, are sent out te re- 
generate the Gentiles—are the foundation-stones of the New City 
with its twelve gates, on which are written the names of the 
iwelve tribes of Israel,? for whom the city is more particularly 


1 In making these translations from German writers, and mure especially from 
Ewald, we have preferred to adhere closely to the sense and style of the original, 
however involved and laboured, rather than secure a more smooth and elegant 
English version, at the risk of misrepresentation, by a mere paraphrase of the 
German, ‘‘Vielmehr kann ja der verfasser dass er keiner der Zwilfe war nicht 
deutlicher ausdriicken als indem er Apoc. 21 14, die namen der ‘zwolf Apostel 
des Lammes,” auf den 12 grundsteinen cer m.uer des kiinftizen himmlischen Jer- 
usalems prangend sich denkt. Er meinte also die namen und den glanz dieser 
Zwolfe nicht genug erheben zu Jaren und gab ihnen im eigenen geiste die 
héchste iiussere ehre welche er ij’.aen zuweisen konnte. Solche héchste ehre und 
solchen funkelnden glanz gib* xein irgend verstiindiger sich selbst, noch weniger 
beschliesst er sich selbst sie zu geben, oder nimmt gar die ewige verherrlichung 
welche ihm allein Gott geben kann sich selbst vorweg und riihmt sich ihrer vor 
den menschen. Und man kinnte sich ernstlich einbilden, einer der Zwilfe, ja 
sogar dér welchen wir sonst unter ihnen als den zartesten und feinsten kennen, 
werde dies von sich selbst geschrieben b~ben ?” Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v. p. 180 f.; οἵ, 
Die Joh, Schr., ii. p. 56 f. 
2 Apoc, xxi, 12, 
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provided. For 144,000 of Israel are first sealed, 12,000 of each 
of the twelve tribes, before the Seer beholds the great multitude 
of all nations and tribes and peoples.!. The whole description is ἃ 
mere allegory of the strongest Jewish dogmatic character, and it 
is of singular value for the purpose of identifying the author, 

Moreover, the apparent glorification of the Twelve is more than 
justified by the promise which Jesus is represented by the Synop- 
tics? as making to them in person. When Peter, in the name of the 
Twelve, asks what is reserved for them who have forsaken all 
and followed him, Jesus replies: “ Verily I say unto you that ye 
which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall be set upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of [5186]. Ewald 
himseif, in his distribution to the supposed original sources of the 
materials of our existing first Synoptic, assigns this passage to 
the very oldest Gospel! What impropriety is there, and what 
improbability, therefore, that an Apostle in an eestatic and dog- 
matic allegory of the spiritual Jerusalem should represent the 
names of the tweive Apostles as inscribed upon the twelve 
foundation stones, as the names of the twelve tribes of Israel 
were inscribed upon the twelve gates of the City ? On the con- 
trary, we submit that it is probable under the circumstances that 
an Apostle should make such a representation, and in view of the 
facts regarding the Apostle John himself which we have from 
the Synoptics, it is particularly in harmony with his character, 
and these characteristics, we shall see, directly tend to esteblish 
his identity with the author. 

“ How much less, therefore, is it credible of the Apostle John,’ 
says Ewald, elsewhere, in pursuing the same argument, “ who as 
a writer is so incomparably modest and delicate in feeling, and 
does not in a single one of his genuine published writings name 
himself as the author, or at all proclaim his own praise.” ° This 
is merely sentimental assumption of facts to which we shall here- 
after allude, but if the “incomparable modesty” of which he 
speaks really existed, nothing could more conclusively separate 
‘he author of the fourth Gospel from the son of Zebedee whom 
we know in the Synoptics, or more support the claims of the 
Apocalypse. Now, in the first place, we must assert that, in 
writing a serious history of the life and teaching of Jesus, full of 
marvellous events and astounding doctrines, the omission of his 
name by an Apostle can not only not be recognized as genuime 
modesty, but must be condemned as culpable neglect. 10 is per- 





1 Apov., vii. 4-9, : 
2 Matt. xix. 27, 28; Luke xii, 28---80. 8. Matt. xix, 28: ae 
4 Die drie ersten Evv. 6 Die Joh, Schr., ii. p. 561 
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fectly incredible that an Apostle could have written such a work 
without attaching his name as the guarantee of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the events and statements he records, What, 
would be thought of a historian who published a history without 
a single reference to recognized authorities, and yet who did not 
declare even his own name as some evidence of his truth? The 
fact is, that the first two Synopties bear no author’s name because 
they are not the work of any one man, but the collected materials 
of many ; the third Synoptie only pretends to be a compilation 
for private use; and the fourth Gospel bears no simple signature 
because it is neither the work of an Apostle, nor of an eye-wit- 
ness of the events and hearer of the teaching it records. 

If it be considered incredible, however, that an Apostle could, 
even in an Allegory, represent the names of the Twelve as written 
on the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem, and the incom- 
parable modesty and delicacy of feeling of the assumed author of 
the fourth Gospel be contrasted with it so much to the disadvant- 
age of the writer of the Apocalypse, we ask whether this refe- 
rence to the collective Twelve can be considered at all on a par 
with the self-glorification of the disguised author of the Gospel, 
who, not content with the simple indication of himself as John a 
servant of Jesus Christ, and with sharing distinction equally with 
the rest of the Twelve, assumes to himself alone a pre-eminence 
in the favour and affection of his Master, as well as a distinction 
amongst his fellow disciples, of which we first hear from himself, 
and which is anything but corroborated by the three Synopties ? 
The supposed author of the fourth Gospel, it is true, does not plainly 
mention his name, but he distinguishes himself as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” and represents himself as “leaning on Jesus’ 
breast at supper.”! This distinction assumed to himself, and this 
preference over the other disciples in the love of him whom he 
represents as God, is much greater self-glorification than that of 
the author of the Apocalypse. We shall presently see how far 
Ewald is right in saying, moreover, that the author does not 
clearly indicate the person for whom at least he desires to be 
mistaken. 

We must conclude that these objections have no weight, and 
that there is no internal evidence whatever against the supposi- 
tion that the “ John” who announces himself as the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle. On the contrary the tone of au- 
thority adopted throughout, and the evident certainty that his 
identity would everywhere be recognized, denote a position in 
the Church which no other person of the name of John could 
possibly have held at the time whin the Apocalypse was written. 
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1 John xiii, 23 ; xix. 26, 27; xx. 2 ἴ, ; οἵ, xxi. 20 ff, 
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The external evidence, therefore, which indicates the Apostle 
John as the author of the Apocalypse is quite in harmony with 
the internal testimony of the book itself. We have already 
pointed οὐ" the strong colouring of Judaism in the views of the 
writer. Its imagery is thoroughly Jewish, and its allegorical re- 
presentations are entirely based upon Jewish tvaditions and 
hopes. ‘The heavenly City is a New Jerusalem; its twelve gates 
are dedicated to the twelve tribes of Israel; God and the Lam} 
are the Temple of it; and the sealed of the twelve tribes have 
the precedence over the nations, and stand with the Lam) on 
Mount Zion (xiv. 1) having his name and his Father's written on 
their foreheads. We have already stated that the languave in 
which the book is written is the most Hebraistie Greek of the 
New Testament, as its contents are the most deeply tinged with 


Judaism. If, finally, we seek for some traces of the character of 
) y; 


the writer, we see in every page the impress of an impetuous fiery 
spirit, whose symbol is the Eagle, breathing forth vengeance 
against the enemies of the Messiah, and impatient till it he ac- 
complished, and the whole of the visions of the Apocalypse pro- 
ceed to the accompaniment of the rolling thunders of God's 
wrath, 

We may now turn to examine such historical data as exist 
regarding John the son of Zebedee, and to inquire whether they 
accord better with the character and opinions of the author of 
the Apocalypse or of the Evangelist. Joha and his brother James 
are represented by the Synopties as being the sons of Zebedee and 
Salome. They were fishermen on the sea of Galilee, and at the 
call of Jesus they left their ship and their father and followed 
him.! Their fiery and impetuous character led Jesus to give them 
the surname of Boavypyés : “ Sons of thunder,”? an epithet justitied 
by several incidents which are related regarding them. Upon one 
occasion, John sees one casting out devils in his master’s name, 
and in an intolerant spirit forbids him because he did not follow 
them, for which he is rebuked by Jesus.’ Another time, when the 
inhabitants of a Samaritan village would not receive them, John 
and James angrily turn to Jesus and say: “ Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
even as Elijah did?”4 One remarkable episode will have pre- 
sented itself already to the mind of every reader, which the 
second Synoptic Gospel narrates as follows: Mark x. 35, “ And 
James and John the sons of Zebedee come unto him saying unto 
him: Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall ask thee. 36. And he said unto them: What would ye 








1 Matt. iv. 21 f.; Mark i. 19 f.; Luke v. 19 ff. 2 Mark iii. 17. 
3 Mark ix. 38 f.; Luke ix. 49 f, 4 Luke ix. 54 ff 
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that 1 should do for you? 37. They said unto him: Grant that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand 
in thy ‘glory. 38. But Jesus said to them: Ye know not what ye 
ask: can ye drink the cup that I drink? or be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? 39, And they said unto him: 
We can. And Jesus said unto them: The cup that I drink ye 
shall drink ; and with the baptism that Iam baptized withal shall 
ye be baptized ; 40. But to sit on my right hand or on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but for whom it is prepared. 41. And 
when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with 
James and John.” It is difficult to say whether the effrentery 
and selfishness of the request, or the assurance with which the 
brethren assert their power to emulate the Master is more strik- 
ing in this scene. Apparently the grossness of the proceeding 
already began to be felt when our first Gospel was edited, for it 
represents the request as made by the mother of James and John; 
but that is a very slight decrease of the offence, inasmuch as the 
brethren are obviously consenting, if not inciting parties in the 
prayer, and utter their “ We can,” with the same absence of “ in- 
compar: able modesty.”! After the death of Jesus, John remained 
in Jerusalem,? and chiefly confined his ministry to the city and 
its neighbourhood? The account which Hegesippus gives of James 
the brother of Jesus, who was appointed overseer of “the Chureh in 
Jerusalem, will not be forgotten,* and we refer to it merely in illus- 
tration of primitive Christianity. However mythical eleinents 
are worked up into the narrative, one point is undoubted fact, 
that the Christians of that community were but a sect of Judaism, 
merely superadding to Mosaic doctrines belief in the actual 
advent of the Messiah whom Moses and the prophets had foretold; 
and we find, in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter and John repre- 
sented as “going up into the Temple at the hour of prayer,” like 
other Jews. In the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, we have most 
valuable evidence with regard to the Apostle John. Paul found 
him still in Jerusalem on the oceasion of the visit referred to in 
that letter, abont A.D. 50—53. We need not quote at length the 
important passage Gal. ii. 1 ff, but the fact is undeniable, and 
stands upon stronger evidence than almost any other particular 
regarding the early Church, being distinctly and directly stated 
by Paul himself: that the three “pillar” Apostles representing 
the Church there were James, Peter, and John. Peter is markedly 
termed the Apostle of the circumcision, and the differences be- 
tween him and Paul are evidence of the opposition of their views. 


1 δα, xx. 20 ff. 
3 Acts viii, 25; xv. 1 ff. 
° Acts iii, 1 ἢ 





2 Acts i. 13; iii. 1. 
Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23; ef. p. 347 ἢ, 
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James and John are clearly represented as sharing the views of 
Peter, and whilst Paul finally agrees with them that he is to go 
to the Gentiles, the three στῦλοι elect to continue their ministry to 
the cireumcision.! Here is John, therefore, clearly devoted to the 
Apostleship of the circumcision as opposed to Paul, whose views 
we may gather from the whole of Paul’s account, were little more 
than tolerated by the στῦλοι, Before leaving New Testament data 
we may here point out the statement in the Acts of the Apostles 
that Peter and John were known to be “ unlettered and ignorant 
men”? (ἄνθρωποι ἀγράμματοι καὶ ἰδιῶται). Later tradition mentions one 
or two circumstances regarding John to which we may briefly 
refer. [renius states: “ There are those who heard him (Polycarp) 
say that John, the disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus 
and perceiving Cerinthus within, rushed forth from the bhath- 
house without bathing, but crying out: ‘Let us fly lest the hath- 
house fall down: Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, being within 
it. . . . So great was the care which the Apostles and their 
disciples took not to hold even verbal intercourse with any of the 
corrupters of the truth,’ ἕο. Polyerates, who was Bishop of 
Ephesus about the beginning of the third century, also states that 
the Apostle John wore the mitre and petalon of the high priest 
(ὃς ἐγενήθη ἱερεὺς TO πέταλον πεφορηκώς)," a tradition which agrees with 
the Jewish tendencies of the Apostle of the circumcision as Paul 
describes him.? 

Now if we compare these data regarding John the son of Zebe- 
dee with the character of John the author of the Apocalypse as 
we trace it in the work itself, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the singular agreement. The barbarous Hebraistic Greek and 
abrupt inelegant diction are natural to the unlettered fisherman 
of Galilee, and the fierce and intolerant spirit which pervades the 
book is precisely that which formerly forbade the working of 
miracles even in the name of the Master by any not of the imme- 
diate circle of Jesus, and which desired to consume an inhospit- 
able village with fire from heaven.® The Judaistic form of Chiis- 





1 Gal. ii. 8—9. 2 Acts iv, 13. 

3 Jreneus, Adv. Heer., iii. 3, § 4; Husebius, H. E., iv. 14, 

4 Kusebius, H. E., iti. 31. 

5 We need not refer to any of the other legends regarding John, but it may be 
well to mention the tradition common amongst the Fathers which assigned to him 
the cognomen of ‘‘the Virgin.” One Codex gives as the superscription of the Apo- 
calypse: ‘* rou ἁγίου ἐνδοξοτατου amoorddov καὶ EvayyeALOTOV πὰρ- 
θένου ny annuévov ἐπιότηθὲου Ἰωάννου Geodoyov,” and we know that it is 
reported in early writings that, of all the Apostles, only John and the Apostle 
Paul remained unmarried, whence probably, in part, this title. In connection 

‘with this we may point to the importance attached to virginity in the Apocalypse, 
xiv. 4; cf, Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p, 254 ; Liicke, Comm. iib. d. Br, Joh., 
1836, p. 32f. ; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 21. 5; 

6 The very objection of Ewald regarding the glorification of the Twelve, 1 true, 
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tianity which is represented throughout the Apocalypse, and {6 
Jewish elements which enter so largely into its whole compositi i, 
are precisely those which we might expect from John the Apostle 
of the circumcision and the associate of James and of Peter in 
the very centre of Judaism, as we find him deseribed by Paul. 
Parts of the Apocalypse, indeed, derive a new signiticance when 
we remember the opposition which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
met with from the Apostles of the circumcision, as plainly de- 
cared by Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians ii. 1 ff, and apparent 
in other parts of his writings. 

We have already seen the scarcely disguised attack which is 
made on Paul in the Clementine Homilies under the name of 
Simon the Magician, the Apostle Peter following him from city 
to city for the purpose of denouncing and refuting his teaching. 
There can be no doubt that the animosity against Paul which 
was felt by the Ebionitiec party, to which John as well as Peter 


belonged, was extreme, and when the novelty of the doctrine cf 


justitication by faith alone. taught by him, is considered, it is very 
comprehensible. In the Apocalypse, we find undeniable traces of 
it which accord with what Paul himself says, and with the un- 
doubted tradition of the early Churen. Not only is Paul silently 
excluded from the number of the Apostles, which might be intel- 
ligible when the typical nature of the number twelve is con- 
sidered, but allusion is undoubtedly made to him, in the Epistles 
tothe Churches. It is clear that Pau! is referred to in the ad- 
dress to the Church of Ephesus: “ And thou didst try them which 
say that they are Apostles and are not, and didst find them 
false ;”! and also in the words to the Church of Smyrna: “ But I 
have a few things against thee, because thou hast there them that 
hold the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling 
block before the sons of Israel, to eat things saccificed unto 
idols,”? ὅδ, as well as elsewhere. Without dwelling on this 
point, however, we think it must be apparent to every unpreju- 
diced person that the Apocalypse singularly corresponds in every 
respect—language, construction, and thought—with what we are 
told of the character of the Apostle John by the Synoptic Gospels 
and by tradition, and that the internal evidence, therefore, ac- 
cords with the external, in attributing the composition of the 








would be singularly in keeping with the audacious request of John and his bro- 
ther, to sit on the right and left hand of the glorified Jesus, for we find none of 
the ‘‘incomparable modesty” which the imaginative critic attributes to the au- 
thor of the fourth Gospel in the John of the Synoptics 

1 Apoe. ii, 2, 2 1b., ii, 14, ef. 9, 20 f., iii. 9. 

3 Baur, Gesch. christl. Kirche, i. p. 80 ff. ; Volkmar, Comm. z. Offenb. Johan- 
nis, 1862, p. 26 ff., p. 80 ff. ; Keim, Jan v. Nazara, i. p. 160, anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, 
Hist. krit. Hinl, N. T., 1875, p. 413 ff. 
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Apocalypse to that Apostle. We may without hesitation attr, 
at least, that with the exception of one or .wo of the Kpistles of 
Paul there is no work of the New Testament which is supported 
by such close evidence, 

We need not discuss the tradition as to the residence of the 
Apostle Jo'in in Asia Minor, regarding which much might be 
said. Those who accept the authenticity of the Apocalypse of 





1 Baur, Unters, kan, Evv., pp. 345 ff, 376 ff; Theol. Jahrb., 1844... G61 tf: 
Bertholdt, Kink, A. αι. N. 'T., iv. p. 1800—1875; A. C. Dannemann, Wer ist der 
Verfasser. der Offenb, Johannis? 1841; Hbrard, Das, Kv. Johann, p. 137 ff: Dic 
evang. Gesch., p. 847 ff. ; Hichhorn, Kink N. T., ii. p. 875 Εἶν; Hevnson, Disso- 
nance, &e., 1792; Feilmoser, Kink. ΝᾺ B., p. 569 ff. ; Guericke, Gesammtgesch.. 
p. 498 ff. ; Beitriige, p. 181th ; Z/ase, Die Titb, Schule, p. 25 th 5 //vn/ein, Bink, 
N.'I., i. p. 220 ff. ; Hartwig, Apol. d. Apoc., ues. w., 1780; //ivernick, Lucubr, 
crit, ad, Apoc. spectantur, 1842; Hengstenbery, Die Offenb. de heil. Johann, 
1849; Hilyenfeld, Die Evangelien, p, 388; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1868, p. 203, 
anm, 1; Hist. krit. Εἴη]. N. Τ᾿, 1875, p. 413 th ; Muy, ΔῈ]. N.T., ii, p. 400 αὶ; 
Kleuker, Urspr. αι, Zweck Offenb. Joh., 1799; A. Knitted, Beitrag z. Krit. Joh, 
Otfenb., 1773; Kolthof, Apoc. Joanni. apost. vindicata, 18384; 4. P. Lange, in 
Tholuck’s Lit. Anzeiger, 1838, No, 20 ff.; Vermisecht. Sehr., 11. p. 173 1P 3 Lechler, 
Das ap. τ. nachap, Zeit., p. 197 fh ; Liidermald, Beurth. ue Erkl. Offenb, Johann, 
1788; Niermeyer, Verhandel. over Echth. Joh. Schr., 1852; O/shausen, Echtheit, 
4. ν. kan. Evv., 1832; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xilim’ ed., p. Ixxi. f.; L'Antechrist, 
1873, p. xxil. ff, p. 3401 ; Reitthmayr, Kink, Ν Τὶ, p. 774 ff. 5 Reville (loubttul), 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, Octr. 18638, p. 583; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn, Evang. Job., 
p. 38018; Scholten, Das Evang. Joh., p. 399 ff; Sehwegler, Das nachap, Zeit., ἢ, 
p. 249 ff; Schnitzer, Theol, Jahrb., 1542, p. 451 ff. ; Storr, N. Apol. d. Offend. 
Joh., 1783; Zweck d. evan,z, Gesch. u, Br. Joh., 1786, pp. 70 ff., $3, 1635 0. 2. 
Schmidt, Unters. Offenb. Joh., 1771; Vhiersch, Die Kirche im. ap, Zeit., p. 245 
f.; Tholuck, Glaubw.fevang. Gesch., p. 280 ff. ; Volkmar, Comment. Offenb, Job, 
1862, p. 38 ff.; Zeller, Theol. Janrb., 1842, p. 654 ff, ke, ἄο. Ch. Weisse, Die 
evang. Gesch., i. p. 98, anm. 3. 

Although many of those who assign the Apocalypse to the Apostle Jokn are 
apologists wiio likewise assert that he wrote the Gospel, very many accept the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse as opposed to that of the Gospel in the dilemma 
which we have stated, Onthe other hand not a few of those who reject the 
Apocalypse equally reject the Gospel, and ccnsider that neither the one nor the 
other is apostolic. 

We do not of course pretend to give a complete list of those who assert or deny 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse, but merely refer to those whom we 
have noted down. The following deny the apostolic authorship ;—Slec/, Beit: 
riige, p. 190—200 ; Ballenstedt, Philo τι. Johannes, u. s. w., 1812; Bretse/ vider, 
Probabilia, p. 150 ff.; Credner, Kinl. N. Τὶ, i. p. 732 ff. ; Corrodi, Versuch Beleucht, 
ἃ. Gesch. Bibelkanons, 1792, ii. p. 303 ff.; Cludius, Uransichten εἰ, Christent! 
Alt., 1808, p. 312 ff.; Déisterdieck, ἘΠῚ οι. Offenb. Joh., 1859; Hwold, Jahrb. 
bibl. Wiss., v. 1852—53, p. 179 ff.; Comment. in Apoc. Joh., 1829, proleg. καὶ 3; 
Die Joh. Schr., ii. p. 55 ff. ; Gesch. v. [τὶν vi. p. 694, vii. p. 227; Hitzig, Ueber 
Johan. Marcus u. s. Scriften; Kayser (oubtful), Rev. de Théol., 1856, xu. p. 
85; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 159 f.; Licke, Einl. Offenb. Joh,, ii. pp. 41 ft, 
802; Th. Studien τι. Krit., 1836, p. 654 ff.; Luther, Preef. in Apoc., 1552; 
Liitzelberger, Die kirch!. Trad. ap. toh., 1840, pp. 198 ἢν, 210 ff. ; ef. Michaelis, 
Einl. N. Τ᾿, ii, p. 1573 ff; Neander, Gesch. Pflanz. τι. s. w. Chr. Kirche, 1862, p. 
481 f.; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 757 ff.; Semler, Neue Unters. iiber Apoc., 
1776; Abhandl. Unters. ἃ. Kanons, i. Anhang ; Stroth, Freimiithige Unters. 
Offenb. Joh. betreffend, 1771 ; Schott. :goge, §§ 114 ff., p. 473 ff: Sch/eierma: 
cher, Einl. N. T., p. 470 ἢν; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., pp 299, 235 ff. 
Cf. De Wette, Einl. N. Τὶ, p. 422 ff. Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 151 ἢ. 
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course admit its composition in the neighbourhood of Ephesus,! 
and see in this the confirmation of the wide-spread tradition that 
the Apostle spent a considerable period of the latter part of his 
life in that city. We may merely mention, in passing, that a 
historical basis for the tradition has occasionally been disputed, 
and has latterly again been denied by some able critics.” The 
evidence for this as for everything else connected with the early 
ages of Christianity is extremely unsatisfactory. Nor need we 
trouble ourselves with the dispute as to the Presbyter John, to 
whom many ascribe the composition, on the one hand, of the 
Apocalypse, and, on the other, of the Gospel, according as they 
finally accept the one or the other alternative of the eritical 
dilemma which we have explained. We have oniy to do with the 
Apostle John and his connection with either of the two writings. 

If we proceed to compare the character of the Apostle John, as 
we have it depicted in the Synoptics and other writings to which 
we have referred, with that of the author of the fourth Gospel, 
and to contrast the peculiarities of both, we have a very different 
result. Instead of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction which 
might be expected from the unlettered and ignorant fisherman of 
Galilee, we find, in the fourth Gospel, the purest and least Hebra- 
istic Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts of the third Synop- 
tic, perhaps, alone excepted), and a refinement and beauty of 
composition Whose charm has captivated the world, and in too 
many cases overpowered the caha exercise of judgn .t. Instead 
of the fierce and intolerant temper of the Son of thunder, we find 
a spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness and love. Instead 
of the Judaistie Christianity ot the Apostle of Circumcision, who 
merely tolerates Paul, we find a mind which has so completely 
detached itself from Judaism that the writer makes the very 
appellation of “Jew” \-uivalent to that of an enemy of the truth. 
Not only are the custo: *s and feasts of the Jews disregarded and 
spoken of as observances ot a people with whom the writer has 
no concern, but he anticipates the day when neither on Mount 
Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem men shall worship the Father, but 
when it shall be recognized that the only true worship is that 
which is offered in spirit and in truth. Faith in Jesus Christ and 
the merits of his death is the only way by which man can attain 
to eternal life, and the Mosaic Law is practically abolished. We 
venture to assert that, taking the portrait of John the son of 
Zebedee, which is drawn in the Synoptics and the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians, supplemented by later tradition, to which we 





1 Apoe. i. 9. 


gan v. Nazara, i. p. 162 ff.; Scholten, De Apostel Johannes in Klein- 
Azié, 1871, 
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have referred, and comparing it with that of the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, no unprejudiced mind car fail to recognize that 
there wre not two features alike. 

It is the misfortune ot this case, that the beauty of the Gospel 
under trial has too frequently influenced the decision of the 
judges, and men who have, in other matters, exhibited sound 
critical judgment, in this abandon themselves to sheer sentiment- 
ality, and indulge in rhapsodies when reasons would be more 
appropriate. Bearing in mind that we have given the whole of 
the data regarding John the son of Zebedee, furnished by New 
Testament wiitings,—excluding merely the fourth Gospel itself, 
which, of course, cannot at present be received in evidence,—as 
well as the only traditional information which, from its date and 
character, possesses the smallest value, it will become apparent 
that every argument which proceeds on the assumption that 
John was the beloved disciple and possessed of characteristics 
quite different from what we meet with in the writings to which 
we have referred, is worthless and ὦ mere petitio principii. We 
can, therefore, appreciate the state of the case when, for instance, 
we find an able man like Credner commencing his inquiry as to 
who was the author of the fourth Gospel with such words as the 
following : “ Were we entirely without historical data regarding 
the author of the fourth Gospel, who is not named ἴῃ the writing 
itself, we should still from internal grounds lying in the Gospel 
itself—from the nature of the language, from the freshness and 
perspicacity of the narrative, from the exactness and precision of 
the statements, from the peculiar manner of the mention of the 
Baptist and of the sons of Zebedee, from the love and fervour 
rising to ecstasy which the writer manifests towards Jesus, from 
the irresistible charm which is peured out over the whole ideally- 
composed evangelical histc γ΄, from the philosophical considera- 
tions with which the Gospel begins—be led to the result: that 
the author of such a Gospel can only be a native of Palestine, can 
only be a direct eye-witness, can only be an A,ostle, can only be 
a favourite of Jesus, an cnly be that John whom Jesus held 
captivated to himself. y the whole heavenly spell of his teaching, 
that John who restea on the bosom of Jesus, stood beneath his 
cross, and whose later residence in a city like Ephesus proves 
that philosophical speculation not merely attracted him, but that 
he also knew how to maintain his place amongst philosophically 
cultivated Greeks.”! Jt is almost impossible to proceed further in 
building up theory upon baseless assumption ; but we shall here- 
after sce that he is kept in countenance by Ewald, who outstrips 
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1 Credner, Hin], N. T., i. p. 208, 
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him in the boldness and minuteness of his conjectures. We must 
now more carefully examine the details of the case. 

The language in which the Gospel is written, as we have 
already mentioned, is much less Hebraic than that of the ocher 
Gospels, with the exception, perhaps, of parts of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke, and its Hebraisms are not on the whole greater than 
was almost invariably the case with Hellenistic Greek, but its 
composition is distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and 
peauty, and in this respect it is assigned the first rank amongst 
the Gospels. It may be remarked that the connection which 
Credner finds between the language and the Apostle John arises 
out of the supposition, that long residence in Nphesus had enabled 
him to acquire that facility of composition in the Greek language 
which is one of its characteristics. Ewald, who exeggerates the 
Hebraism of the work, resorts nevertheless to the conjecture, 
which we shall hereafter more fully consider, that the Gospel was 
written from dictation by young friends of John in Ephesus, who 
put the aged Apostle’s thoughts in many places into purer Greek 
as they wrote them down The arbitrary nature of such an expla- 
nation, adopted in one shape or another by many apologists, re- 
quires no remark, but we shall at every turn meet with similar 
assumptions advanced to overcome difficulties. Now, although 
there is no certain information as to the time when, if ever, the 
Apostle removed into Asia Minor, it is pretty certain that he did 
not leave Palestine before A.p. 60:2. We find him still at Jerusa- 
lem about A.D. 50—58, when Paul went thither, and he had not 
at that time any intention of leaving, but, on the contrary, his 
dedication of himself to the ministry of the circumcision is dis- 
tinctly mentioned by the Apostle. The “unlettered and. igno- 
rant” fisherman of Galilee, therefore, had obviously attained an 
age when habits of thought and expression have become fixed, 
and when a new language cannot without great difficulty be ac- 
quired, If we consider the Apocalypse to be his work, we find 
positive evidence of such markedly different thought and language 
actually existing when the Apostle must have been av least be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, that it is quite impossible 
to conceive that he could have subsequently acquired the language 
and mental characteristics of the fourth Gospel. It would be 
perfectly absurd, so far as language goes, to find in the fourth 
Gospel the slightest indication of the Apostle John, of whose lan- 





1 Die Joh, Schr., i. p. 50 f. 

?Itis certain chat John did not remove to Asia Minor during Paul’s time. 
There is no trace of his being there in the Pauline Epistles. Cf. De Wette, Einl. 
Ν Τὶ, p. 221. 3 Gal. ii. 9. 

4 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii, p. 62 ἢ ; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 340 f. ; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 159; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 419, anm. d. 
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guage indeed we have no information whatever, except from the 
Apocalypse, a composition which, if accepted as written by the 
Apostle, would at once exclude a!l consideration of the Gospel as 
his work. 

There are many circumstances, however, which seem clearly to 
indicate that the author of the fourth Gospel was neither 4 
native of Palestine nor a Jew, and to some of there we inust 
briefly refer. The philosophical statements with which the 
Gospel commences, it will be admitted, are anything but cha- 
racteristic of the Son of thunder, the ignsrant and unlearned 
fisherman of Galilee who, to a comparatively advanced period of 
life, continued preaching in his native country to his brethren of 
the circumcisioh. Attempts have been made to trace the Logos 
doctrine of the fourth Gospel to the purely Hebraic source of the 
Old Testament, but every impartial mind must perceive that here 
there is no direct and simple transformation of the theory of 
Wisdom of the Proverbs and Old Testament Apocrypha, and no 
mere development of the later Memra of the Targums, but a very 
advanced application to Christianity of Alexandrian philosophy, 
with which we have become familiar through the writings of 
Philo, to which reference has so frequently been made. _ It is quite 
true that a decided step beyond the doctrine of Philo is made when 
the Logos is represented as σὰρξ ἐγένετο in the person of Jesus, but 
this argument is equally applicable to the Jewish doctrine of 
Wisdom, and that step had already been taken before the compo- 
sition of the Gospel. In the Alexandrian philosophy everything 
was prepared for the final application of the doctrine, and nothing 
is more clear than the fact that the writer of the fourth Gespel 
was well acquainted with the teaching of the Alexandrian school, 
from which he derived his philosophy, and its elaborate and 
systematic application to Jesus alone indicates a late develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, which we maintain could not have 
been attained by the Judaistic son of Zebedee.! 

We have alrea/ly on several occasions referred to the attitude 
which the writer of the fourth Gospel assumes towards the Jews. 
Apart from the fact that he places Christianity generally in 
strong antagonism to Judaism, as light to darkness, truth toa 
lie, and presents the doctrine of a hypostatic Trinity in the most 
deveioped form tc bs found in the New Testament, in striking 
contrast to the three Synoptics, and in contradiction to Hebrew 
Monotheism, he writes at al} times as one who not only is not ἃ 
Jew himself, but has nothing to do with their laws and customs. 
He speaks everywhere of the feasts “of the Jews,” “ the passover 
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1 Most critics agree that the churacieristics of the fuurth Gospel!render the sup- 
position that it was the work of an old man untenable. 
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of the Jews,” “the manner of the purifying of the Jews,” “ the 
Jews’ feast of tabernacles,” “as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,” “the Jews’ preparation day,” and so on.! The Law of 
Moses is spoken of as “your law,” “their law,” as of a people 
with which the writer was not connected.? Moreover, the Jews 
are represented as continually in virulent opposition to Jesus,and 
seeking to kill him; and the word “Jew” is the unfailing indi- 
cation of the enemies of the truth, and the persecutors of the 
Christ.2 The Jews are not once spoken of as the favoured people 
of God, but they are denounced as “children of the devil,” who 
is “the father of lies and a murderer from the beginning.”* The 
author shows in a marked way that he was notaJew, by making 
Caiaphas, and the chief priests and Pharisees speak of the Jewish 
nation and the people ποὺ as 6 λαός, like the Synoptics and other 
New Testament writings,® but as τὸ ἔθνος, the term always em- 
ployed by the Jews to designate the Gentiles. single instance 

joyed by the Jews to ἃ te the Gentiles.® A ] t 
of the distinctive use of these words may be given. Luke ii. 82: 
“A light to lighten the Gentiles (ἔθνος) and the glory of thy peo- 
ple (λαύς) Israel.”7 We need scarcely point out that the Jesus of 
the fourti: Gospel is no longer of the race of David, but the Son 
of God. The expectation of the Jews that the Messiah should 
be of the seed of David is entirely set aside, and the genealogies 
of the first and third Synoptics tracing his descent are not only 
ignored, but the whole idea absolutely excluded. 

Throughout the fourth Gospel a number of mistakes of various 
kinds oecur which clearly point to the fact that the author was 
neither 8. Palestinian nor a Jew at ail. For instance, the writer 
ealls Annas the high priest, although at the same time Caiaphas 
is represented as also holding that office. The expression which 
! John ii, 6, 13; v. 1; vi. 4; vii. 2; xix. 40, 42, ἄο., Xe. 

2 Jb. viii, 17; x. 845 xv. 25, &e., &e. ᾿ 

3 Jb, ν, 16, 18; νὴ, 18, 19 5; viii. 40, 59: ix. 22, 28; xviii. 31 ff; xix, 12 10 

4 John viii. 44, 

5 Matt. i, 21; ii, 6; iv. 63 viii. 15; xv. 8; xxi. 23, &c.,&c. Mark vii. 6; xi. 32 ; 
tiv. 2 &e, Luke i, 10, 17, 21, 68, 77; ii 105 iii, 155 vi 17; vii. 16; xviii. 43, 

c, &e, 

6 John xi. 48, 50, 51, 52; ef. xviii. 35. The word λαός is only twice used in 
the fourth Gospel, once in xi. 50, where ἐθγος ovcurs in the same verse, and again 
in xviii. 14, where the same words of Caiaphas, xi. 50, are quoted, It is found in 
vil, 2, but that episode does not belong to the fourth Gospel, but is taken from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 

‘Cf, Matt. i. 15; vi. 832; x. 5; Mark x. 42; x‘ii, 10; Luke xxi. 10, 24, 25, 
ke., &c,; Rom, ii. 14; iii, 29; ix. 24; Gal. ii, 2, 8, 9, 12, &c., &c. Ewald him- 
self points out that the saying of Caiaphas is th» purest Greek, and this is an- 
other proof that it could not proceed from the son ot Zebedee. It could stil! less 

» a8 it stands, an origina) speech in Greek of the high priest to the Jewish 


nal, a point which does not require remark. Cf. Ewald, Die Joh. Scar., i.p. 
25, anm. 1, 


8 John xi, 49, 51; xviii. 12, 16, 19, 22, 24. 
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he uses is: “ Caiaphas being the high priest that year ” (ἀρχιερεὺς 
Gv τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐκείνου). This statement, made more than once, 
would indicate the belief that the office was merely annual, which 
is erroneous. Josephus states with regard to Caiaphas, that he 
was high priest for ten years from A.D. 25—386! Ewald and 
others argue that the expression “ that year” refers to ihe year 
in which the deach of Jesus, sc memorable to the writer, took 
place, and that it does not exclude the possibility of his having 
been high priest for successive years also. This explanation, 
however, is quite arbitrary and insufficient, and this is shown by 
the additional error in representing Annas as also high priest at 
the same time. The Synoptics know nothing of the preliminary 
examination before Annas, and the reason given by the writer of 
the fourth Gospel why the soldiers first took Jesus to Annas: 
“for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that 
same year, is inadmissible. The assertion is a clear mistake, 
and it probably originated in a stranger, writing of facts and in- 
stitutions with which he was not well acquainted, being misled 
by an error equally committed by the author of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts of the Apostles. In Luke iii. 2, the word of God 
is said to come to John the Baptist: in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas” (ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως Αννα καί Καϊάφα), and again, in 
Acts iv. 6, Annas is spoken of as the high priest when Peter and 
John healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple which was 
called “ Beautiful,” and Caiaphas is mentioned immediately after: 
“and Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alex- 
ander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest.” 
Such statements, erroneous in themselves and not understood by 
the author of the fourth Gospel, may have led to the confusion 
in the narrative. Annas had previously been high priest, as we 
know from Josephus,‘ but nothing is more certain than the fact 
that the title was not continued after the office was resigned ; 
and Ishmael, Eleazar, and Simon, who succeeded Annas and 
separated his term of office from that of Caiaphas, did not subse- 
quently bear the title. The narrative is a mistake, and such an 
error could not have been committed by a native of Palestine,’ 
aud much less by an acquaintance of the high priest.° 





1 Antiq. xviii. 2, § 2; 4, 8 8; cf. Matt. xxvi. 3, 57. ; 

2 Die Job. Schr., i. p. 326, anm. 1 ; Liicke, Comment, Ev. Joh., ii. p. 484. 

8 John xviii. 13. 

4 Antiq., xviii. 2, § 1. 

5 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 332 f. ; Scholten, Das Ev. ‘Johannes, p. 300 ff. ; 
Bretschnetder, Probabilia, p. 93 f.; Davidson, Int. N.'T., ii. p, 429 f.; Nicolas, Et. 
sur la Bible, N. T., p. 198 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, ἃ, 297, anm. 1; Keim, 
Jesu v. Nazara, iii, p. 321 ff.; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 586 f.; Schenkel, Das 
Charakt. Jesu, p. 355. 

6 John xviii, 15. 
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The author says, in relating the case of restoration of sight to 
a blind man, that Jesus desired him: (ix. 7) “Go wash in the 

ool of Siloam,” and adds: “which is by interpretation: Sent.” 
This is a distinct error arising out of ignorance of the real signi- 
fication of the name of the Pool, which means a spring, a foun- 
tain, a flow of water. The writer evidently wishes to give a pro- 

hetical character to the name, and thus increase the importance 
of the miracle. The explanation is a mere conceit in any case, 
and a foreigner with a slight knowledge of the language is mis- 
led by the superficial analogy of sound.’ Licke refuses to be per- 
suaided that the parenthesis is by John at all, and evades the dif- 
ficulty by conjecturing that it is a gloss of some ancient allegori- 
cal interpreter.” 

There are also several geographical errors committed which 
denote a foreigner, In 1. 28, the writer speaks of a “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” The substitution of 
“Bethabara,” mentioned by Origen, which has erroneously crept 
into the vulgar text, is of course repudiated by all critics, “Beth- 
any’ standing in all the older codices, The alteration was evi- 
dently proposed to obviate the difficulty that there did not exist 
any Bethany beyond Jordan in Perea. The place could not be 
the Bethany near Jerusalem, and it is scarcely possible that there 
could have been a second village of the name; no trace of it ex- 
isted even in Origen’s time, and it is utterly unknown now. Again, 
in iii, 23, the writer says that “John was baptizing in Anon, 
near to Salim, because there was much water there.” This Afnon 
near to Saliin was in Judzea, as is clearly stated in the previous 
verse. The piace, however, was quite unknown even in the third 
century, and the nearest locality which could be indicated as pos- 
sible was in the north of Samaria, and, therefore, differing from 
the statements in iii, 22, iv. 3. AMnon, however, signifies 
“Springs,” and the question arises whether the writer of the 
fourth Gospel,not knowing the real meaning of the word, did not 
simply mistake it for the name of a place.* In any case it is a 
geographical error into which the author of the fourth Gospel, 
had he been the Apostle John, could not have fallen.’ The ac- 
count of the miracle of the pool of Bethesda is a remarkable one 








1 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 93; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 428, 

2 Comment. Ev, Joh., ii. p. 381. 

3 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 95 f. ; Baw, Unters. kan, Evv., p. 331; David- 
son, Introd. N. Τὶ, ii. p. 427; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 354; cf. Lwald, 
Gesch. V. Isr., p. 62, anm. 1; Liicke, Comm, Ev. Joh., i. p. 391 ff; Bleek, 
Einl. N. T., p. 210 ἃ; Beitriige, p. 256 ἢ, 

4 Schoiten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 409 ἢ, 

5 Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 4.9 f. ; Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 96 ἢ, ; Nicolas, 
Et, sur la Bible, N. T., p. 199 £. ; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 355 ; οἵ, Lwald, 
Gesch, V, rey Vv. p. 262, aum, 2; Liicke, Comm, Ev, Joh., i. p. 53 ff. 
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for many reasons. The words which most pointedly relate the 
miraculous phenomena characterizing the pool do not appear in 
the oldest MSS., and are consequently rejected. In the following 
extract we put them in italics: v. 8—‘In these (five porches) 
lay a multitude of the sick, halt, withered, waiting for the mov- 
ing of the water. 4. For an angel went down at certuin seasons 
into the pool and troubled the water: he, therefore, who first went 
in after the troubling of the water was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had.” We must believe, however, that this passage did 
originally belong to the text, and has, from an early period, been 
omitted from MSS. on account of the difficulty it presents; and 
one of the reasons which points to this is the fact that verse 7, 
which is not questioned and has the authority of all codices, abso- 
lutely implies the existence of the previous woids, without which 
it has no sense. Now, not only is the pool of Bethesda totally 
unknown at the present day, but although possessed of such mi- 
raculous properties, it was unknown even to Josephus, or any other 
writer of that time. It is impossible, were the narrative genuine, 
that the phenomena could have been unknown and unmentioned 
by the Jewish historian, and there is here evidently neither the 
narrative of an Apostle nor of an eye-witness. 

Another very significant mistake cecurs in the account of the 
conversation with the Samaritan woman, which is said to have 
taken place (iv. 5) near “a city of Samaria which is called 
Sychar.” It is evident that there was no such place—and apo: 
logetic ingenuity is severely taxed to explain the difficulty. The 
common conjecture has been that the town of Sichem is intended, 
but this is rightly rejected by Delitzsch and Ewald.’ Credner, 
not unsupported by others, and borne out in particular by the 
theory of Ewald, conjectures that Sychar is a corruption of 
Sichem, introduced into the Gospel by a Greek secretary to whom 
this part of the Gospel was dictated, and who mistook the Apos- 
tle’s pronunciation of the final syllable. We constantly meet with 
this elastic explanation of difficulties in the Gospel, but its mere 
enunciation displays at once the reality of the difficulties and the 
imaginary nature of the explanation. Hengstenberg adopts the 
view, and presses it with pious earnestness, that the term Is a 
mere nickname for the city of Sichem, and that, by so slight a 
change in the pronunciation, the Apostle called the place a city of 
Lies (po a lie), a play upon words which he does not consider 








1 Cf. Liicke, Comm, Ev. Joh., ii, p. 16 ff; Ewald, Die Joh, Schr., i, p. 200 ἢ, 
2 Talmudische Stud. Zeitschr. gesammt. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1856, p. 240 
8 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 181, anm. 1; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 348, anm. 1 ; Jahr), 
bibl. Wiss., viii. p. 255 f. - 

4 Einl. N. T., i. p. 264. 
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unworthy.1. The only support which this latter theory can se ~1re 
from internal evidence is to be derived from the fact that the 
whole discourse with the woman is ideal. Hengstenberg® conjec- 
tures that the five husbands of the woman are typical of the 
Gods of the five nations with which the king of Assyria peopled 
Samaria, II. Kings, xvii. 24—41, and which they worshipped in- 
stead of the Got: of Israel, and as the actual God of the Samari- 
tans was not recognized as the true God by the Jews, nor their 
worship of him on Mount Gerizim held to be valid, he, therefore, 
considers that under the name of the city of Sychar, their whole 
religion, past and present, was denounced as a lie. There can be 
little doubt that the episode is allegorical, but such a defence of 
the geographical error, the reality of which is everywhere felt, 
whilst it is qnite insufficient on the one hand, effectually destroys 
the historical character of the Gospel on the other.2 The infer- 
ences from all of the foregoing examples are strengtaened by the 
fact that, in the quotations from the Old Testament, the fourth 
Gospel in the main follows the Septuagint version, or shows its 
influence, and nowhere can be shown directly to translate from 
the Hevrew. 

These instances might be multiplied, but we must proceed to 
examine more closely the indications given in the Gospel itself 
as to the identity of its author. We need not point out that the 
writer nowhere clearly states who he is, nor menticns his name, 
but »xpressions are frequently used which evidently show the 
desire that a particular ;:crson should be understood. He gener- 
ally calls himself “the sther disciple,” or “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.”* It is universally admitted that he represents him- 
self as having previously been a disciple of John the Baptist 
(i. 35 ΗΠ), and also that he is “the other disciple” who was ac- 





1 Das Ev. des heil. Joh., 1867, i. p. 244. 2 1b., i. p. 262 f. 

3 For orthodox theories regarding Sychar, in addition to the works already in- 
dicated, readers may be referred to the following :—Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. et 
Talm., p. 938, Works, ed. Pitman, x. p. 339 f.; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. d. vier 
Evy., p. 256, anm, 1; Olshausen, Bibl Comm., Das Ev. n. Johann., umgearb. 
Ebrard, ii. 1, p. 122 f.; De Wette, Kurzgef. ex. H’buch N. T., i. 3, p. 84; Hug, 
Einl. N. T., ii. p. 194 f.; Bunsen, Bibelwerk, iv. p. 219; Riggenbach, Die Zeu- 

nisse, u. 8, w., p. 21; Godet, Com. sur "Ἔν. de St. Jean, p. 475 f.; Bleek, Ein. 

-T.,p. 211; Lange, Das Ev. Joh., p. 107; Meyer, Comm, Ev. n. Johan., p. 
188 f.; Liicke, Comm, Ev. des Joh., 1. p. 577 f.; Sanday, Authorship, &c., of 
Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 92, p. 93, note 1; Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 206, note 
1; eae La Géographie du Talmud, p. 170; Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, 
i. p. 1395 f, 

4 John i. 35 ff.; xiii. 23; xix. 26, 35; xx. 2. 

5 Credner, Kinl. N. Τὶ, i. p. 209; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 323; Die Joh. 
Schr., i. p. 141 f.; DeWette, Einl. N. T., p. 220; Z'hiersch, Die Kirche im. ap. 
Zeit., p. 265 f.; Michaelis, inl. N. T., ii. p. 1127; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 378; 
ene Comm, Ev. Joh., i. p. 448 f.; Heuseonterg: Das Ev. d. heil. Joh., i. p. 
i, 
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quainted with the high priest (xviii. 15, 16),) if not an actual re- 
lative as Ewald and others assert.2 The assumption that the 
disciple thus indicated is John, rests principally on the fact that 
whilst the author mentions the other Apostles, he seems studi- 
ously to avoid directly naming John, and also that he never once 
distinguishes John the Baptist by the appellation ὁ βαπτιστής, 
whilst he carefully distinguishes the two disciples of the name of 
Judas, and always speaks of the Apostle Peter as “Simon Peter,” 
or “ Peter,” but rarely as “Simon” only.’ Without pausing to 
consider the slightness of this evidence, it is obvious that, suppos- 
ing the disciple indicated to be John the sen of Zebedee, the 
fourth Gospel gives a representation of him quite different from 
the Synopties and other writings. In the fourth Gospel (i. 35 ff) 
the calling of the Apostle is described in a peculiar manner, John 
(the Baptist) is standing with two of his disciples, and points out 
Jesus to them as “the Lamb of God,” whereupon the two disci- 
ples follow Jesus, and finding out where he lives, abide with him 
that day, and subsequently attach themselves to his person. In 
verse 40 it is stated: “One of the two which heard John speak, 
and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” We are 
left ‘to imagine who was the other, and the answer of critics is: 
John. Now, the “calling” of Jonn is related in a totally ‘iffer- 
ent manner in the Synoptics—Jesus walking by the Sea of Gali- 
lee, sees “two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew, his 
brother, casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers, and he 
saith unto them: Follow me and I will make you fishers of men. 
And they straightway left their nets and followed him. And 
when he had gone on from thence, he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in the ship with 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets; and he called them. 
And they immediately left their ship and their father and fol- 
lowed him.”* These accounts are in complete contradiction to 
each other, and both cannot be true. We see from the first intro- 
duction of “the other disciple” on the scene in the fourth Gos- 
pel the evident design to give him the precedence before Peter 
and the rest of the Apostles. We have above given the account 
of the first two Synoptics of the calling of Peter. He is the first 
of the disciples who is selected, and he is directly invited by 





1 Ewald, Die Joh, Schr., i. p. 400; Liicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., ii. p. 703 ἢν; Heny: 

stenberg, Das Ev. heil. Joh., iii. p. 196 f.; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 151 f. 
2 Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p, 400; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 151; Lwald, con- 

siders the relationship to have been on the mother’s side, Hengstenberg contra 

dicts that strange assumption, Das Ev. heil. Joh., iii. p. 196. 
8 Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 209 f.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 280; Bleek, Bet- 

trige, p. 178; Einl. N. T., p. 150 f.; Hbrard, Die Evang, Gesch., p. 880, 

4 Matt. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 16—20. 
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Jesus to follow him and become, with his brother Andrew, 
«fishers of men.” James and John are not called till later in the 
day, and without the record of any special address. In the third 
Gospel the calling of Peter is introduced with still more impor- 
tant details. Jesus enters the boat of Simon and bids him push 
out into the Lake and let down his net, and the miraculous 
draught of fishes is taken: “ When Simon Peter saw it, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying: Depart from me, for | am a sinful 
man, O word. "or he was astonished, and all that were with 
him, at the draught of fishes which they had taken.” The calling 
of the sons of Zebedee becomes even less important here, for the 
account simply continues: “ And so was also James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon.” Jesus 
then addresses his invitation to Simon, and the account con- 
cludes: “And when they had brought their boats to land, they 
forsook all, and followed him.”! In the fourth Gospel the calling 
of the two disciples of John is first narrated, as we have seen, and 
the first call of Peter is from his brother Andrew, and not from 
Jesus himself. “ He (Andrew) first findeth his own brother Si- 
mon, and saith unto him: We have found the Messias (which is, 
being interpreted, Christ), and he brought him to Jesus. Jesus 
looked on him and said: Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas ;? thou 
shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Peter).”? This 
explanation of the manner in which the cognomen Peter is given, 
we need not point out, is likewise contradictory to the Synoptics, 
᾿ betrays the same purpose of suppressing the prominence of 
eter. 

The fourth Gospel states that “the other disciple,” who is de- 
clared to be John, the author of the Gospel, was known to the 
high priest, another trait amongst many others elevating him 
above the son of Zebedee as he is depicted elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The account which the fourth Gospel gives of the 
trial of Jesus is in very many important particulars at vari- 
ance with that of the Synoptics. We need only mention here the 
point that the latter know nothing of the preliminary examina- 
tion by Annas. We shall not discuss the question as to where the 
denial of Peter is represented as taking place in the fourth Gos- 
pel, but may merely say that no other disciple but Peter is men- 
tioned in the Synoptics as having followed Jesus; and Peter 
enters without difficulty into the high priest’s palace.t In the 





1 Luke vy, 1—11. 
2 The author apparently considered that Jonas and John were the same name, 
another indication of a foreigner. Although some of the oldest Codices read John 
ere and in xxi. 15—17, there is great authority for the reading Jona, which is 
considered by a majority of critics the original. 8 John i. 41—42. 
ὁ Matt. xvi. 58, 69; Mark xiv. 54, 56; Luke xxii, 54 ff. 
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fourth Gospel, Peter is made to wait without at the door until 
John, who is a friend of the high priest and freely enters, obtains 
permission for Peter to go in, another instance of the precedence 
which is systematically given to John. The Synopties do wi in 
this particular case give any support to the statement in the 
fourth Gospel, and certainly in nothing that is said of John do 
they elsewhere render his acquaintance with the high priest in 
the least degree probable. It is, on the contrary, improbable in 
the extreme that the young fisherman of Galilee, who shows 
very little enlightenment in the anecdotes told of him in the 
Synoptics, and who is described as an “ unlettered and ignorant” 
1aan in the Acts of the Apostles, could have any acquaintance 
with the high priest. Ewald who, on the strength of the word 
yvwords,' at once elevates him into a relation of the high priest, 
sees in the statement of Polycrates that late in life he wore the 
priestly πέταλον, a confirmation of the supposition that he was of 
the high priest’s race and family.” The evident Judaistice ten- 
dency, however, which made John wear the priestly mitre may 
distinguish him as author of the Apocalypse, but it is fatal to the 
theory which makes him author of the fourth Gospel, in which 
there is so complete a severance from Judaism. 

_ A much more important point, however, is the designation of 
the author of the fourth Gospel, who is identified with the Apos- 
tle John, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” It is scarcely too 
much to say, that this suggestive appellation alone has done more 
than any arguments to ensure the recognition of the work, and 
to overcome the doubts as tu its authenticity. Religious senti- 
mentality, evoked by the influence of this tender epithet, has been 
blind to historical incongruities, and has been willing to accept 
with little question from the “beloved disciple” a portrait of 
Jesus totally unlike that of the Synoptics, and to elevate the dog- 
matic mysticism and artificial discourses of the one over the sub- 
lime morality and simple eloquence of the other. It is impossible 
to reflect seriously upon this representation of the relations be- 
tween one of the disciples and Jesus without the conviction that 
every record of the life of the great Teacher must have borne dis- 
tinct traces of the preference, and that the disciple so honoured 
must have attracted the notice of every early writer acquainted 
with the facts. If we seek for any evidence, however, that John 
was distinguished with such special affection—that he lay on the 
breast of Jesus at supper—that even the Apostle Peter recognized 
his superior intimacy and influence?—and that he received at the 


1 John xviii. 15. 
2 Die Joh. Schr., i. p, 400, anm. 1; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 15. 
3 John xiii, 23 -26. ᾿ 
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foot of the cross the care of his mother from the dying Jesus!— 
we seek in vain, The Synoptic Gospels, which minutely record 
the details of the last supper and of the crucifixion, so far from 
wentioning any such circumstances or such distinction of John, 
do not even mention his name, and Peter everywhere has prece- 
dence before the sons of Zebedee. Almost the only occasions 
upon which any prominence is given to them are episodes in which 
they incur the Master's displeasure, and the cognomen of “Sons 
of thunder” has certainly no suggestion in it of special af- 
fection, nor of personal qualities likely to attract the great 
Teacher. The selfish ambition of the brothers who desire to sit 
on thrones on his right and on his left, and the intolerant temper 
which would have salled down fire from heaven to consume a 
Samaritan village, much rather contradict than support the re- 
presentation of the fourth Gospel. Upon one occasion, indeed, 
Jesus in rebuking them, adds: “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.”? It is perfectly undeniable that John nowhere 
has any such position accorded to him in the Synoptics as this 
designation in the fourth Gospel implies. In the lists of the dis- 
ciples he is always put in the fourth place, and in the first two 
Gospels his only distinguishing designation is that of “the brother 
of James,” or one of the sons of Zebedee. The Apostle Peter in all 
of the Synoptics is the leader of the disciples. He it is who 
alone is represented as the mouth-piece of the twelve or as hold- 
ing conversation with Jesus; and the only occasions on which 
the sons of Zebedee address Jesus are those to which we have re- 
ferred, upon which his displeasure was incurred. The angel who 
appears to the women after the resurrection desires them to tell 
his disciples “and Peter” that Jesus will meet them in Galilee, 4 
but there is no message for any “disciple whom he loved.” If 
Peter, James and John accompany the Master to the mount of 
transfiguration and are witnesses of his agony in the garden, re- 
garding which, however, the fourth Gospel is totally silent, the 
two brethren remain in the back ground, and Peter alone acts a 
prominent part. If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, we do not 
find a single trace of acquaintance with the fact that Jesus hon- 
oured John with any special affection, and the opportunity of re- 
ferring to such a distinction was not wanting when he writes to 
the Galatians of -his visit to the “ Pillar” Apostles in Jerusalem 





1 John xix. 25—27. 

® Luke ix. 55. These words are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., but 
they are in Cod. Ὁ (Bezze) and many other important texts, as well as in some of 
the oldest versions, besides being quoted by the Fathers. They were probably 
omitted after the claim of John to be the ‘‘ beloved disciple ” became admitted. 

3 Matt. x, 2—4; Mark iii. 16—19 ; Luke vi. 14—16. 

4 Mark xvi. 7. 
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Here again, however, we find no prominence given to John, but 
the contrary, his name still being mentioned last and without any 
special comment. In nene of the Pauline or other Epistles, ig 
there any allusion, however distant, to any disciple whom Jesus 
specially loved. The Apocalypse, which, if any book of the New 
Testament can be traced to him, must be ascribed to the Apostle 
John, makes no claim whatever to such a distinction. In none of 
the Apocryphal Gospels is there the slightest indication of know- 
ledge of the fact, and if we come to the Fathers even, it isa strik- 
ing circumstance that there is not a trace of it in any early work, 
and not the most remote indication of any independent tradition 
that Jesus distinguished John or any otter individual disciple 
with peculiar friendship. The Roman Clement, in referring to 
the example of the Apostles, only mentions Peter and Paul,! 
Polyearp, who is described as a disciple of the Apostle John, 
knows nothing of his having been especially loved by Jesus, 
Pseudo-Ignatius does not refer to him at all in the Syriac «/pistles, 
or in either version of the seven Epistles.? Papias, in describing 
his interest in hearing what the Apostles said, gives John no 
prominence: “I inquired minutely after the words of the Presby- 
ters: What Andrew, or what Peter said, or what Philip or what 
Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or what any other 
of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the Presbyter 
John, the disciples of the Lord, βὰν, ὃ &e. 

As a fact, it is undenied and undeniable that the representation 
of Jolin, or of any other disciple, as specially beloved by Jesus, is 
limited solely and entirely to the fourth Gospel, and that there is 
not even a trace of independent tradition to support the clain., 
whilst on the other hand the total silence of the earlier Gospels 
and of the other New Testament writings on the point, and in- 
deed their data of a positive and contradictory character, oppose 
rather than support the correctness of the latter and mere personal 
assertion. Those who abandon sober criticism, and indulge in 
mere sentimental rhapsodies on the impossibility of the author of 
the fourth Gospel being any other than the “disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” strangely ignore the fact that we have nv reason whatever, 
except the assurance of the author himself, to believe that Jesus 
specially loved any disciple, and much less John the son of Ze- 
bedee. Indeed, the statements of the fourth Gospel itself on the 
subject are so indirect and intentionally vague that it is not ab- 





Tars., ili. 
3 Husebius, H. E., iii. 49. 
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solutely clear what disciple is indicated as “the belcved,” and it 
has even been maintained that, not John the son of Zebedee, but 
Andrew the brother of Simon Peter was “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” and consequently the supposed author of the fourth 
Giospel.! 

We have hitherto refrained from referri ig to one of the most 
singular features of the fourth Gospel, the chapter xxi., which is 
by many cited as the most ancient testimony for the authenticity 
of the work, and which requires particular consideration. It 1s 
obvious that the Gospel is brought to a conclusion by verses 90, 
31 of chapter xx., and critics are universally agreed at least that, 
whoever may be its author, chapter xxi. is a supplement only 
added after an interval. By whom was it written? As may be 
supposed, critics have given very different replies to this import- 
ant question. Many affirm, and with much probability, that 
chapter xxi, was subsequently added to the Gospel by the author 
himself? A few, however, exclude the last two verses, which they 
consider to have been added by another hand.’ A much larger 
number assert that the whole chapter is an ancient appendix to 
the Gospel by a writer who was not the author of the Gospel! A 
few likewise reject the last two verses of the preceding chapter. 
In this supplement (v. 20) “the disciple whom Jesus loved, who 
also leaned on his breast at the supper and said: Lord, which is 


-. τ΄... ..οςςΞς. Ψ.Φὦ 


3 J.P. Lange, Tholuck, Olshausen, Guericke, Hug, Godet. Meyer only excludes 
the last verse. 

4 Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 235 ff.; Bleek, Eini. N.T., p. 219"; Bertholdt, 
Eirl, A. u. N.T., iii. p, 1826; Clericus, Ad Hammondi in Ev. Job. annott. ; Credner, 
Einl. N.T., i. p. 222 f., p. 282 ἔν; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. pp. 339, 426 f.; Hwald, 
Jahrb, bibl. Wiss. iii., 1850—51, p. 171 f.; x. 1859—60, p. 87; Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 
54 ff.; Lbrard, Die Ey..Gesch. 2 Aufl., 1850, p. 838 ff. ; Grotius, Annot. ad Joh., 
xx. 80, xxi, 24 ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 157 ἔν; Liicke, Comm. Evy. Joh., ii. p. 
826 ff.; Veudecker, Einl. N.T., p. 334 f., anm.4; Paulus, Repert. ii. p. 327; Réville, 
Rev. de Théol., 1854, ix. p. 345 ; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p, 237 ; Schott, Comment. de 
origine et indole cap, ult. Ev. Joh., 1825; Isagoge, § 43, p. 155; Schenkel, Das 
Charakt. Jesu, p. 32; Scholten, Das Ev. Johan., pp. 4ff., 57 ff.; Schwegler, Der 
Montanismus, p, 283 f.; Spdth, Zeitschr. wiss. ‘Theol.,1868, p. 192 ff.; Semler, Hist. 
Einl, Baumgarten’s Unters. Theol. Streitigk., p. 62 ; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 
641 f.; Weise, Die evang. Gesch., i. p 99; Weizstcker, Unters. evang, Gesch., p. 
301 f.; DeWette, Einl. N.T., p. 236 £.; Wieseler, Chron. Synopse v. Evv., p. 418. 
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he that betrayeth thee?” is (v. 24) identified with the author of 
the Gospel. 

We may here state the theory of Ewald with regard to the 
composition of the fourth Gospel. which is largely deduced from 
consilerations connected with the last chapter, and which, although 
more audaciously minute in its positive and arbitrary statement 
of details than any other with which we are acquainted, intro- 
duces more or less the explanations generally given regarding the 
composition of chapter xxi. Out of all the indications in the work, 
Ewald decides : 

“1. That the Gospel, completed at the end o: chapter xx., was 
composed by the Apostle about the year 80, with the free help of 
friends, not to be immediately circulated throughout the world, 
but to remain limited to the narrower circle of friends until his 
death, and only then to be published as his legacy to the whole 
of Christendom. In this position it remained ten years, or even 
longer. 

2. As that preconceived opinion’regarding the life or death of 
the Apostle (xxi. 23) had perniciously spread itself throughout the 
whole of Christendom, the Apostle himself decided even hetore his 
death to ceunteract it i the right way by giving a correct state- 
ment of the circumstances. The same friends, therefore, assisted 
him to design the very important supplement, chapter xxi. and 
this could still be very easily added, as the book was not yet pub- 
lished. His friends proceeded, nevertheless, somewhat more freely, 
in its composition, than previously in writing the book itself, and 
allowed their own hand more clearly to gleam through, although 
here, as in the rest of the werk, they conformed t» the will of the 
Apostle, and did not, even in the supplement, openly declare his 
name as the author. As the supplement, however, was to forma 
closely connected part of the whole work, vhey gave at its end 
(verses 24 f.), as it now seemed to them suitable, a new conclusion 
to the augmented work. " 

3. As the Apostle himself desired that the preconceived opinion 
regarding him, which had been spread abroad to the prejudice of 
Christendom, should be contradicted as soon as possible, and even 
before his death, he now so far departed from his earlier wish, 
that he permitted the circulation of his Gospel before his death. 
We can accept this with all certainty, and uave therein a trust- 
worthy testimony regarding the whole original history of our 
book. 

4, First when the Gospel was thus published was it graduaily 
named after our Apostle, even in its external superscription: ὃ 
nominatior which had then become all the more necessary and 
durable for the purpose of distinction, as it was united in one 
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whole with the other Gospels. The world, however, has at all 
times known it only under this wholly right title, and could in no 
way otherwise know it and otherwise name it.”! 

In addressing ourselves to each of these points in detail, we 
shall be able to discuss the principal cuestioas connected with the 
fourth Gospel. 

The theory of Ewald, that the fourth Gospel was w:itten down 
with the assistance of friends in Ephesus, has been imagined 
soleiy to conciliate certain phenomena presented throughout the 
Gospel, and notably in the last chapter, with the foregone conclu- 
sion that it was written by the Apostle John. It is apparent that 
there is not a single word ix the work itself explaiming such a 
mode of composition, and that the hypothesis proceeds purely 
from the ingenious imagination of the critic. The nature of the 
language in which the Gospel is composed, the manner in which 
the writer is indirectly indicated in the third person, and even in 
the body of the work (xix. 35) reference is made to the testimony 
ofa third person, combined with the similarity of the style of the 
supplementary chapter, which is an obvious addition intended, 
however, to be urderstood as written by a different hand, have 
rendered these conjectures necessary to reconcile such obvious 
ineongruities with the ascription of the work to the Apostle. The 
substantial identity of the style and vocabulary of chapter xxi. 
with the rest of the Gospel is asserted by a multitude of the most 
competent critics. Ewald, whilst he recognizes the great simi- 
larity, maintains at the same time a real dissimilarity, for which 
he accounts in the manner just quoted. The language, Ewald 
admits, agrees fuliy in many rare nuances with that of the rest of 
the Gospel, but he does not take the trouble to prove the decided 
dissimilarities which, he asserts, likewise exist. A less difference 
than that which he finds might, he thinks, be explained by the- 
interval which had elapsed between the writing of the work and 
of the supplement, but “the wonderful similarity, in the midst of 
even greater dissimilarity, of the whole tone and particularly of 
the style of the composition is not thereby accounted for. This, 
therefore, leads us,” he continues, “to the opinion: The Apostle 
made use, for writing down his words, of the hand and even of 
the skill of a trusted friend, who later on his own authority (fiir 
sich allein) wrote the supplement. The great similarity, as well 
as dissimilarity, of the style of both parts in this way becomes 
intelligible: the trusted friend (probably a Presbyter in Ephesus) 
adopted much of the language and mode of expression of the 
youthful old Apostle, without, however, where he wrote more in: 
his own person, being carefully solicitous of imitating them. But 








1 Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 56 ἢ; cf. Jahrb, bibl. Wiss,, iii, p. 171 ff. 
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even through this contrast, and the definite declaration in y, 24, 
the Apostolical origin of the book itself becomes all the more 
clearly apparent ; and thus the supplement proves from the most 
‘diverse sides how certainly this Gospel was written by the trusted 
‘disciple.”! Elsewhere, Ewaid more clearly explains the share in 
the work which he assigns vo the Apostle’s disciple: “The pro- 
position that this Apostle composed in a unique way our likewise 
unique Gospel is tc be understood only with that important limi- 
tation upon which I always laid so much stress : for John himself 
did not compose this work quite so directly as Paul did most of 
his Epistles, but the young friend who wrote it down from his 
lips, and who, in the later appendix, chapter xxi., comes forward 
in the most open way without desiring in the slightest to conceal 
his separate identity, does kis work at other times somewhat 
freely, in that he never introduces the narrator speaking of him- 
self and his participation in the events with ‘I’ or ‘we,’ but only 
indirectly indicates his presence at such events, and, towards the 
-end, in preference refers to him, from his altogether peculiar 
relation to Christ, as ‘ the disciple whom the Lord loved,’ so that, 
in one passage, he even speaks of him, in regard to an important 
historical testimony (xix. 35), as of a third person.” Ewald then 
maintains that the agreement between the Gospel and_ the 
Epistles, and more especially the first, which he affirms, without 
vouchsafing a word of evidence, to have been written down by a 
different hand, proves that we have substantially oriy the Apos- 
tle’s very peculiar composition, and that his friend as much as 
possible gave his own words.” 

It is obvious from this elaborate explanation, which we need 
scarcely say is full of mere assumptions, that, in order to connect 
the Apostle John with the Gospel, Ewald is obliged to assign him 
.a very peculiar position in regard to it: he recognizes that some 
of the characteristics of the work exclude the supposition that 
the Apostle could himseif have written the Gospel, so he repre- 
sents hit.. as dictating it, aad his Secretary as taking considerable 
liberties with the composition as he writes it down, and even as 
introducing references of his own; as, for instance, in the pas: 
sage to which he refers, where, in regard to the statement that at 
‘the Crucifixion a soldier pierced the side of the already dead 
Jesus, and that forthwith there came out blood and water (xix, 
.35), it is said: “And he that saw it hath borne witiess, and his 
‘witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe.”® It is perfectly clear that the writer refers to the testi- 


1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss,, iii. 1850—-51, p. 173. 2 7}., x. 1859—60, p. 87 f. 

3 We do not go into any discussion on the use of the word ἐκεῖνος. We be- 
‘lieve that the refurence is distinctly to another, but even if taken to be to himself 
vin the third person, the ‘ase ze is not less extraordinary, and the argument holds. 
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mony of another person! —the friend who is writing down the 
narrativ», says Herr Ewald, refers to the Apostle who is actually 
dictating it. Again, in the last chapter, as elsewhere throughout 
the work. “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who is the author, is. 
spoken of in the third person, and also in verse 24: “ This is the 
disciple which testitieth of these things, and wrote these things” 
(καὶ γράψας ταῦτα), ‘This, according to Ewald, is the same secretary,, 
now writing in his own person. The similarity between this de- 
claratiun and the appeal to the testimony of another person in 
xix. 35, is certainly com) icte, and there can be no doubt that both 
proceed from the same pen; but beyond the assertion of Herr 
Ewald there is not the slightest evidence that a secretary wrote 
the Gospel from the dictation of another, and ventured to inter- 
rupt the narrative by such a reference to testimony, which, upon 
the supposition that the Apostle John was known as the actual 
author, is singularly out of place. If John wrote the Gospel, why 

should he appeal in utterly vague terms to his own testimony,,. 
and upon such a point, when the mere fact that he himself wrote 

the suatemer:t: was the most direct testimony initself? An author: 
who composed a work which he desired to ascribe to a “ disciple 

whom Jesus loved” might have made such a reference as xix. 35, 

in his anxiety to support such an affirmation, without supposing 
that he had really compromised his design, and might have natu-. 
rally added such a stateinent as that in the last two verses, but 

nothing but the foregone conclusion that the Apostle John was 

the real author could have suggested such an explanation of these 

passages. It is throughout assumed by Ewald and others, that 

John wrote in the first instance, at least, specially for a narrow 

circle of friends,-and the proof of this is considered to be the 

statement of the object with which it was written: “that ye 

may believe,” &., a phrase, we may re.nark, which is identical 

with that of the very verse (xix. 35) with wwich the secretary is 

supposed to have had so much to do. It is very remarkable, upon 

this hypothesis, that in xix. 35, it is considered necessary even for: 
this narrow circle, who knew the Apostle so well, tu make such 

an appeal, as well as to attach at its close (xxi. 24), for the benefit 

of the wovid in general as Ewald will have it, a certificate of the 

trustworthiness of the Gospel. 





1 Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch., i. p. 101 ff., ii. p. 327 ff. ; Liitselberger, Die kirchl, 
Trad. Ap. Joh., p. 205 ff. ; Késtlin, Theol. Jahrb., 1. 51, p. 207 ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 341; Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1859, p. 414 f., 1861, p. 313 ff. ; 
Weizsiicker, ΤΑΡΕ ev. Gesch., p. 300; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii, p. 436 f. ; 
Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, 1864, p. 32; V'obler, Evangelienfrage, p. 33 ff. ; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 177 ἔν ; Scholten, Das Ev. Joh., p. 385. 

2 John xx. 31; Hwald, Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 56 f.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p.. 
171; Bleek, Rinl, N, T., p. 303. 
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Upon no hypothesis which supposes the Apostle John the au. 
thor of the fourth Gospel is such an explanation credible. That 
the Apostle himself could have written of himself the words in 
xix. 35 is impossible. After having stated so much that is much 
more surprising and contradictory to all experience without re- 
ference to any witness, it would indeed have been stzange had he 
nere appealed to himself as to a separate individual, and on the 
other hand it is quite inadmissible to assume that a friend to 
whom he is dictating should interrupt the narrative to introduce 
a passage so inappropriate to the work, and so unnecessary for 
any circle acquainted with the Apostolic author. If, as Ewald 
argues, the peculiarities of his style of composition were so well 
known that it was unnecessary for the writer more clearly to de- 
signate himself either for the first readers, or for the Christian 
world, the passages we are discussing are all the more inappro- 
priate. That any guarantee of the truth of the Gospel should 
have been thought desirable for readers who knew the work to 
be composed by the Apostle John, and who believed him to be 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,” is inconceivable, and that any 
anonymous and quite indirect testimony to its genuineness should 
either have been considered necessary, or of any value, is still 
more incredible. It is impossible that nameless Presbyters of 
Ephesus could venture to accredit a Gospel written by the Apos- 
tle John; and any intended attestation must have taken the 
simple and direct course of stating that the work had been com- 
posed by the Apostle. The peculiarities we are discussing seem 
to us explicable only upon the supposition that the writer of the 
Gospel desired that it should be understood to be written bya 
certain disciple whom Jests loved, but did not choose distinctly 
to name hini or directiy to make such an affirmation. 

It is, we assert, impossible that an Apostle who composed a his- 
tory of the life and teaching of Jesus could have failed to attach 
his name, naturally and simply, as testimony of the trustworthi- 
ness of his statements, and of his fitness as an eye-witness to 
compose such a record. As the writer of the fourth Gospel does 
not state his name, Herr Ewald ascribes the omission to the “ in- 
comparable modesty and delicacy of feeling” of the Apostle 
John. We must briefly examine the validity of this explanation. 
It is universa‘ly admitted, and by Ewald himself, that although 
the writer does not directly name himself, he very clearly indi- 
cates that he is “the other disciple” and “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” We must affirm that such a mode of indicating 
himself is incomparably less modest than the simple statement of 
his name, and it is indeed a glorification of himself beyond any- 
thing in the Apocalypse. But not only is the explanat:on thus 
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discredited but, in comparing the details of the Gospel with those 
of the Synoptics, we find still more certainly how little modesty 
had to do with the suppression of his name. In the Synoptics a 
very marked precedence of the rest of the disciples is ascribed to 
the Apostle Peter; and the sons of Zebedee are represented in 
all of them as holding a subordinate place. This representation 
is confirmed by the Pauline Epistles and by tradition. In the 
fourth Gospel, a very different account is given, and the author 
studiously elevates the Apostle John,--that is to say, according 
to the theory that he is the writer of the Gospel, himself,—in 
every way above the Apostle Peter. Apart from the general pre- 
eminence claimed for himself in the very name of “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” we have seen that he deprives Peter in his 
own favour of the honour of being the first of the disciples who 
was called ; he suppresses the account of the circumstances under 
which that Apostle was named Peter, and gives another and trifling 
version of the incident, reporting elsewhere indeed in a very sub- 
dued and modified form, and without the commendation of the 
Master, the recognition of the divinity of Jesus, which in the 
first Gospel is the cause of his change of name.’ He is the inti- 
mate friend of the Master, and even Peter has to beg him to ask 
at the Supper who was the betrayer. He cescribes himself as the 
friend of the High Priest, and while Peter is excluded, he not 
only is able to enter into his palace, but he is the means of intro- 
ducing Peter. The denial oi Peter is given without mitigation, 
but his bitter repentance is not mentioned. He ic is who is singled 
out by the dying Jesus anc entrusted with the charge of his 
mother. He outruns Peter in their race to the Sepulchre, and in 
the final appearance of Jesus (xxi. 15) the more important posi- 
tion is assigned to the disciple whom Jesus loved. It is, theretore, 
absurd to speak of the incomparable modesty of the writer, who, 
if he does not give his name, not only clearly indicates himself, 
but throughout assumes a pre-eminence which is not supported 
by the authority of the Synopties and other writings, but is heard 
of alone from his own narrative. 

Ewald argues that chapter xxi. must have been written, and 
the Gospel as we have it, therefore, have been completed, before 
the death of the Apostle John. He considers the sunplement to 
have been added specially to contradict the report regarding John 
(xxi, 28). “The supplement must have been written whilst John 
still lived,” he asserts, “for only before his death was it worth 
while to contradict such a false hope ; and if his death had actu- 
ally taken place, the result itself would have already refuted so 
elroneous an interpretation of the words of Christ, and it would 
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1 Math xvi. 18-19; of, Mark viii. 20; Luke ix. 20. 
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then have been much more appropriate to explain afresh the sense 
of the words ‘till I come.” Moreover, there is no reference here 
to the death as having already occurred, although a small addition 
to that effect in ver. 24 would have been so easy. But if we 
we ὃ to suppose that John had long been dead when this was 
written, the whole rectification as it is given would be utterly 
without sense.”! On the contrary, we affirm that the whole his- 
tory of the first two centuries renders it certain that the Apostle 
was already dead, and that the explanation was not a rectification 
of false hopes during his lifetime, but an explanation of the 
failure of expectations which had already taken place, and pro- 
bably excited some scandal. We know how the early Church 
looked for the immediate coming of the gloritied Christ, and how 
such hopes sustained persecuted Christians in their sorrow and 
suffering. This is very clearly expressed in 1 Thess, iv. 15—18, 
where the expectation of the second coming within the lifetime of 
the writer and readers of the Epistle is confidently stated, and 
elsewhere, and even in 1 John ii. 18, the belief that the “ last 
times” had arrived is expressed. The history of the Apocalypse 
in relation to the Canon illustrates the case. So long as the be- 
lief in the early consummation of all things continued strong the 
Apocalypse was the favourite writing of the early Church, but 
when tiine went on, and the second coming of Christ did ποὺ take 
place, the opinion of Christendom regarding the work changed, 
and disappointment as well as the desire to explain the non-ful- 
filment of prophecies upon which so much hope had been based, 
led many to reject the Apocalypse as an unintelligible and falla- 
cious book. We venture to conjecture that the tradition that 
John should not die until the second coming of Jesus may have 
originat’ : with the Apocalypse where that event is announced to 
John as immediately to take place, xxii. 7, 10, 12, and the words 
with which the book ends are of this nature, and express the ex- 
pectation of the writer, 20: “He which testifieth these things 
saith: Surely I come quickly. Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.” It 
was not in the spirit of the age to hesitate about such anticipa- 
tions, and so long as the Apostle lived, such a tradition would 
scarcely have required or received contradiction from any one, the 
belief being universal that the coming of Jesus might take place 
any day, and assuredly would not be long delayed. When, how- 
ever, the Apostle was dead, and the tradition that it had been 
foretold that he should live until the coming of the Lord exercised 
men’s minds, and doubt and disappointment at the non-fulfilment 
of what may have been regarded as prophecy produced a preju- 
dicial effect upon Christendom, it .seemed to the writer of this 


1 Jahrb. bib). Wiss., iii, 1850—51, p. 173. 
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Gospel a desirable thing to point out that too much stress had 
been laid upon the tradition, and that the words which had been 
relied upon in the first instance, did not justify the expectations 
which had been formed from them. This also contradicts the 
hypothesis that the Apostle John was the author of the Gospel. 
Such a passage as xix. 35, received in any natural sense, or in- 
terpreted in any way which can be supported by evidence, shows 
that the writer of the Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events 
recorded, but appeals to the testimony of others. It is generally 
admitted that the expressions in ch. i. 14 are of universal appli- 
cation, and capable of being adopted by all Christians, and, con- 
sequently, that they do not imply any direct claim on the part of 
the writer to personal knowledge of Jesus. We must now ex- 
amine whether the Gospel itself bears special marks of having 
been written by an eye-witness, and how far in this respect it 
bears out the assertion that it was written by the Apostle John. 
It is constantly asserted that the minuteness of the details in the 
fourth Gospel indicates that it must have been written by one 
who was present at the scenes he records. With regard to this 
point we need only generally remark, that in the works of imag- 
ination of which the world is full, and the singular realism of 
many of which is recognized by all, we have the most minute and 
natural details of scenes which never occurred, and οἵ conversa- 
tions which never took place, the actors in which never actually 
existed. Ewald admits that it is undeniable that the fourth Gos- 
pel was written with a fixed purpose, and with artistic design, and, 
indeed, he goes further and recognizes that; the Apostle could not 
possibly so long have recollected the discourses of Jesus and ver- 
bally reproduced them, so that, in fact, we have only, at best, a 
substantial report of the matter ot those discourses coloured by 
the mind of the author himself.! Details of scenes at which we 
were not present may be admirably supplied by imagination, and 
as we cannot compare what is here described as taking place 
with what actually took place, the argument that the author 
must have been an eye-witness because he gives such details is 
without validity. Moreover, the details of the fourth Gospel in 
many cases do not agree with those of the three Synopties, and it 
1s an undoubted fact that the author of the fourth Gospel gives 
the details of scenes at which the Apostle John was not present, 
and reports the discourses and conversations on such occasions, 
with the very same minuteness as those at which he is said to 
ave been present; as, for instance, the interview between Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. It is perfectly undeniable that the 








1 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., x. p. 91 ff. 
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writer had other Gospels before him when he composed his work, 
and that he made use of other materials than his own! 

It is by no means difficult, however, to point out very clear in- 
dications that the author was not an eye-witness but constructed 
his scenes and discourses artistically and for effect. We shall not, 
at present, dwell upon the almost uniform artifice adopted in 
most of the dialogues, in which the listeners either misunderstand 
altogether the words of Jesus, or interpret them in a foolish and 
material way, and thus afford him an opportunity of enlarging 
upon the theme. For instance, Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
misunderstands the expression of Jesus, that in order to see the 
kingdom of God a man must be born from above, and asks: 
“ How can a man he born when he is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born ?”2 Now, as it is well 
known and as we have already shown, the common expression 
used in regard to a proselyte to Judaism was that of being born 
again, with which every Jew, and more especially every “ruler of 
the Jews,” must have been well acquainted. The stupidity which 
he displays in his conversation with Jesus, and with which the 
author endowed all who came in contact with him, in order, by 
the contrast, to mark more strongly the superiority of the Master, 
even draws from Jesus the remark: “ Art thou the teacher of Is- 
rael and understandest not these things ?”? There can be no doubt 
that the scene was ideal, and it is scarcely possible that a Jew 
could have written it. In the Synoptics, Jesus is reported as 
quoting against the people of his own city, Nazareth, who rejected 
him, the proverb: “A prophet has ro honour in his own coun- 
try.” The appropriateness of the remark here is obvious. The 
author of the fourth Gospel, however, shows clearly that he was 
neither an eye-witness nor acquainted with the subject or country 
when he introduces this proverb in a different place. Jesus is re- 
presented as staying two days at Sychar after his conversucion 
with the Samaritan woman. “ Now after the two days he de- 
parted thence into Galilee. For (γάρ) Jesus himself testified that 
a prophet hath no honour in his own country. When, therefore 
(οὖν), he came into Galilee, the Galilaans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem, at the feast—for 








1 Hwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p. 161; Die Joh. Schr., i. p. 7 ff. ; De Wette, Einl. 
N. T., p. 209 f.; Bertholdt, Ein], A. u. N. T., iii. p. 1802; Lessing, Neue Hypothese, 
ὃ 51; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 127 ff.; Leicke, Comm. Ev. Joh., i. p. 197; Weisse, 
Die ev. Gesch., i. p. 118 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 329 ; Keim, Jesu v. Na- 
zara, i. p. 118 ff.; Weizsticker, Unters. evang. Gesch., p. 270; Hug, Einl. N. T., 1. 
p. 191 ff.; Holtzman, Zeitschr. wiss, Theol., 1869, pp. 62 ff., 155 ff. ; Schwegler, Der 
Montanismus, p. 205, anm. 137. 
2 John iii. 4. 


3 Ib., iii. 10. 
4 Matt. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; Luke iv. 94, 
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they also went unto the feast.”! Now it is manifest that the 
quotation here is quite out of place, and none of the ingenious 
but untenable explanations of apologists can make it appropriate. 
He is made to go into Galilee, which was his country, because a 
prophet has no honour in his country, and the Galilzeans are re- 
presented as receiving him, which is a contradiction of the pro- 
verb. The writer evidently misunderstood the facts of the case 
or deliberately desired to deny the connection of Jesus with Na- 
yareth and Galilee, in accordance with his evident intention of ε8- 
sociating the Logos only with the Holy City. We must not pause 
to shew that the author is generally unjust to the Galileans, and 
displays an ignorance regarding them very unlike what we 
should expect from the fisherman of Galilee? We have already 
alluded to the artificial character of the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, which, although given with so much detail, 
occurred at a place totally unknown (perhaps allegorically called 
the “City of Lies”), at which the Apostle John was not present, 
and the substance of which was typica! of Samaria and its tive 
nations and false gods. The continuation in the Gospel is as un- 
real as the conversation. Another instance displaying personal 
ignorance is the insertion into a discourse at the Last Supper, and 
without any appropriate connection with the context, the passage 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you: he that receiveth whomsoever I 
send, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me.”? In the Synoptics this sentence is naturally represented 
as part of the address to the disciples who are to be sent forth to 
preach the Gospel ;* but it is clear that its insertion here is a mis- 
take? Again, a very obvious slip, which betrays that what was 
intended for realistic detail is nothing but a reminiscence of some 
earlier Gospel misapplied, occurs in a later part of the discourses 
very inappropriately introduced as being delivered on the same 
occasion. At the end of xiv. 31, Jesus is represented, after saying 
that he world no more talk much with the disciples, as suddenly 
breaking off with the words: “ Arise, let us go hence” (Ἐγείρεσθε, 
ἄγωμεν ἐντεῦθεν). They do not, however, arise and go thence, but, 
on the contrary, Jesus at once commences another long discourse: 
“Tam the true vine,” ὅθ. The expression is merely introduced 
artistically to close one discourse, and enable the writer to begin 





1 John iv, 43—45, 


2 We may merely refer to the remark of the Pharisees: search the Scriptures 
and see, ‘for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet” (vii. 52). The Pharisees could 
not have been ignorant of the fact that the prophets Jonah and Nahum were (Gal- 
ileans, and the son of Zebedee could not have committed such an error; cf. Bret- 
schneider, Probabilia, p. 99 f. 

3 John xiii, 20, 

4 Matt. x. 40 ; οἵ, xviii. 5 ; Luke x. 16, cf. ix. 48. 

5 This is recognized by De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 211 c. 
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another, and the idea is taken from some earlier work; for in our first 
Synoptic, at the close of the Agony in the Garden which the fourth 
Gospel ignores altogether, Jesus says to the awakened disciples : 
“ Rise, let us go” (EyepecGe ἄγωμεν).} We need not go on with 
these illustrations, but the fact that the author is not an eye-wit- 
ness recording scenes which he beheld and discourses which he 
heard, but a writer composing an ideal Gospel on a fixed plan, will 
become more palpable as we proceed. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any argument to prove 
the fundamental difference which exists in every respect between 
the Synoptics ard the fourth Gospel. This is admitted even by 
apologists, whose efforts to reconcile the discordant elements are 
totally unsuccessful. “It is impossible to pass from the Synop- 
tic Gospels to that of St. John,” says Canon Westcott, “ without 
feeling that the transition involves the passage from one world of 
thought to another. No familiarity with the general teaching of 
the Gospels, no wide conception of the character of the Saviour is 
sufficient to destroy the contrast which exists in form and spirit 
between the earlier and later narratives.”? The difference between 
the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, not only as regards the 
teaching of Jesus but also the facts of the narrative, is so great 
that it is impossible to harmonize them, and no one who seriously 
considers the matter can fail to see that both cannot be accepted 
as correct. If we believe that the Synoptics give a truthful re- 
presentation of the life and teaching of Jesus, it follows of neces- 
sity that, in whatever category we may decide to place the fourth 
Gospel, it must be rejected as a historical work. The theories 
which are most in favour as regards it may place the Gospel ina 
high position as an ideal composition, but sober criticism must 
infallibly pronounce that they exclude it altogether from the pro- 
vince of history. There is no option but to accept it as the only 
genuine report of the sayings and doings of Jesus, rejecting the 
Synoptics, or to remove it at once to another department of liter- 
ature. The Synoptics certainly contradict each other in many 
minor details, but they are not in fundamental disagreement with 
each other, and evidently present the same portrait of Jesus, and 
the same view of his teaching derived from the same sources. 

The vast difference which exists between the representation of 
Jesus in the fourth Gospei and in the Synopties is too well re- 
cognized to require minute demonstration. We must, however, 
point out some of the distinctive features. We need not do more 
here than refer to the fact that whilst the Synoptics relate the 








1 Matt. xxvi. 46; Mark xiv. 42; De Wette likewise admits this mistaken rem- 
imiscence. LHinl. N. T., p. 2311 ο. 
2 Introd. to Study of the Gospels, p. 249. 
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circumstances of the birth of Jesus, two of them at least, and 
give some history of his family and origin, the fourth Gospel, 
ignoring all this, introduces the great ‘Teacher at once as the 
Logos who from the beginning was with God and was himself 
(od. The key-note is struck from the first, and in the philoso- 
phical prelude to the Gospel we have the announcement to those 
who have ears to hear, that here we need expect no simple history, 
but an artistic demonstration of the philosophical postulate. Ae- 
cording to the Synopties, Jesus is baptized by John, and as he 
goes out of the water the Holy Ghost descends upon him like a 
dove. The fourth Gospel knows nothing of the baptism, and 
makes John the Baptist narrate vaguely that he saw the Holy 
Ghost descend like a dove and rest upon Jesus, as a sign pre- 
viously indicated to him by God by which to recognize the Lamb 
of God! From the very first, John the Baptist, in the fourth 
(Gospel, recognizes and declares Jesus to be “ the Christ,”? “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.”? Ae- 
cording to the Synoptics, John comes preaching the baptism of 
repentance, and so far is he from making such declarations, or 
forming such distinct opinions concerning Jesus, that even after 
he has been cast into prison and just before his death,—when in 
fact his preaching was at an end,—he is represented as sending 
disciples to Jesus, on hearing in prison of his works, to ask him : 
“Art thou he that should come, or look we for another ?”* Jesus 
wrries on his ministry and baptizes simultaneously with John, 
according to the fourth Gospel, but his public career, according 
to the Synoptics, does not begin until after the Baptist’s has 
concluded, and John is cast into prison.®o The Synopties clearly 
represent the ministry of Jesus as having been limited to a single 
year, and his preaching is confined to Galilee and Jerusalem, 
where his career culminates at the fatal Passover. The fourth 
Gospel distributes the teaching of Jesus between Galilee, Sama- 
ria, and Jerusalem, makes it extend at least over three years, and 
refers to three Passovers spent by Jesus at Jerusalem.’ The 
Fathers felt this difficulty and expended a good deal of apolo- 
getic ingenuity upon it; but no one is now content with the ex- 
planation of Eusebius, that the Synoptics merely intended to 
write the history of Jesus during the one year after the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist, whilst the fourth Evangelist recounted the 
events of the time not recorded by the others, a theory which is 





1 John i, 32—33 2 1b., i. 29. 

3 1b., i. 17, 

: Matt. xi, 2 ff.; cf. Luke vii, 18 ff. 
John iii, 22; Matt. iv. 12, 17; Mark, i. 14; Luke iii. 20, 23; iv. 1 ff. 

ὁ John ii, 13; vi. 40 ἔν; vii, 25 xiii, 1. 
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totally contradicted by the four Gospels themselves.' The fourth 
Gospel represents the expulsion of the money-chanyers by Jesus 
as taking place at the very outset of bis career,2 when he could 
not have been known, and when such a proceeding is incredible : 
whilst the Synoptics place it at the very close of his ministry 
after his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when, if ever, such an 
act, which might have contributed to the final catastrophe, tirst 
became either probable or possible. Upon the occasion of this 
episode, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as replying to the de- 
mand of the Jews for a sign why he did such things: “ Destroy 
this temple, and within three days I will raise it up,” which the 
Jews understand very naturally only in a material sense, and 
which even the disciples only comprehended and believed “after 
the resurrection.” The Synoptics not only know nothing of this, 
but represent the saying as the false testimony which the false 
witnesses bare against Jesus.4 No such charge is brought against 
Jesus at all in the fourth Gospel. So little do the Synopties 
know of the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman, 
and his sojourn for two days at Sychar, that in his instructions 
to his disciples, in the first Gospel, Jesus positively forbids them 
either to go to the Gentiles or to enter into any city of the Sama- 
ritans.° 

The fourth Gospel has very few miracles in common with the 
Synoptics, and those few present notable variations. After the 
feeding of the five thousand, Jesus, according to the Synoptics, 
constrains his disciples to enter a ship and to go to the other side of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, whilst he himself goes up a mountain 
apart to pray. A storm arises, and Jesus appears walking to 
them over the sea, whereat the disciples are troubled, but Peter 
says to him: “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee over 
the water,” and sn his going out of the ship over the water, and 
beginning to sink, he cries: “ Lord,save me ;” Jesus stretched out 
his hand and caught him, and when they had come into the ship, 
the wind ceased, and they that were in the ship came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: “ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” The 
fourth Gospel, instead of representing Jesus as retiring to the 
mountain to pray, which would have been opposed to the author's 
idea of the Logos, makes the motive for going thither the know- 
ledge of Jesus that the people “ would come and take him by force 
that they might make him a king.” The writer altogether ignores 


1 Kusebius, H. E., iii. 24. We have already referred to the theo 1y Irenwus 
which is at variance with all the Gospels, andextends the career of Jesus to many 
years of public life. 2 John il. 14 ff. 

3 Matt. xxi. 12 ff. ; Mark xi. 15 ff. ; Luke xix. 465 ff. 

4 John ii, 18 ff. ; Matt. xxvi. 60 ff. ; cf. xxvii. 39 f.; Mark aiv. 57 f.; xv. a 

5 Matt. x. 5. 6 Matt. xiv. 22, 23; cf. Mark vi. 46 ff. 7 John vi, 10. 
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the episede of Peter walking on the sea, and adds a new miracle 
by stating that, as soon as Jesus was received on board, “ the ship 
was at the land whither they were going.”! The Synopties go on 
to describe the devout excitement and faith of all the coun τ 
round, but the fourth Gospel, limiting the effect on the multitude 
in the first instance to curiosity as to how Jesus had crossed the 
Lake, represents Jesus as upbraiding them with following him, 
net because they saw miracles, but because they hid eaten of the 
loaves and been filled,? and makes him deliver one of those long 
dogmatic discourses, interrupted by, and based upon, the remarks 
of the crowd, which so peculiarly distinguish the fourth Gospel. 

Without dwelling upon such details of miracles, however, we 
proceed with our slight comparison, Whilst the fourth Gospel 
from the very commencement asserts the foreknowledge of Jesus 
as to who should betray him, and makes him inform the Twelve 
that one of them is a devil, alluding to Judas Iscariot,’ the Synop- 
tics represent Jesus as having so little foreknowledge that Judas 
should betray him, that, shortly before the end, and, indeed, ac- 
cording to the third Gospel, only at the last supper, Jesus pro- 
mises that the disciples shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,4 and it is only at the last supper, after 
Judas has actually arranged with the chief priests, and apparent- 
ly from knowledge of the fact, that Jesus for the first time speaks 
of his betrayal by him.’ On his way to Jerusalem, two days be- 
fre the Passover,® Jesus comes to Bethany where, according to the 
Synoptics, being in the house of Simon the leper, a woman with 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment came, and poured the 
ointment upon his head, much to the indignation of the disciples, 
who say: “ΤῸ what purpose is this waste? For this might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.” In the fourth Gospel 
the episode takes place six days before the Passover,’ in the house 
of Lazarus, and it is his sister Mary who takes a pound of very 
costly ointment, but she anoints the feet of Jesus and wipes his 
feet with her hair. It is Judas Iscariot, and not the disciples, 
who says: “Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence and given to the poor?” And Jesus makes a similar reply 
to that in the Synoptics, showing the identity of the occurrence 
described so differently.® 





1 John vi. 17—21. 2 /b., vi. 26. 
ὃ John vi. 64, 70, 71; cf. ii. 25. 
_ ὁ Matt. xix. 28; cf. xvii. 22 f.; cf. Mark ix. 30 f., x. 32f.; Luke xxii. 30; cf. 
IX. 22 ἢ, 44 f.; xviii, 31 ἢ, 
5 Matt. xxvi, 21 f., cf, 14 ff; Mark xiv. 18 f., cf. 10 ἔν; Luke xxii. 21 f., cf. 3 ff 
8 Mark xiv, 1. 
7 Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Mark xiv. 3—9, 
8 John xii, 1. 9 1b., xii, 1 ff. ; cf. xi. 2. 
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The Syropties represent most clearly that Jesus on the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, after the custom of the Jews, ate the Passover 
with his disciples, and that he was arrested in the first hours of 
the 15th Nisan, the day on which he was put to death. N othing 
can be more distinct than the statement that the last supper was 
the Paschal feast. “They made ready the Passover (ἡτοίμασαν τὸ 
πάσχα), and when the hour wag some, he sat down and the 
Apostles with him, and he said to them : With desire I desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer” (Em6upia ἐπεθύμησα 
τοῦτο TO πάσχα payciv μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν πρὸ τοῦ pe παθεῖν).Σ The fourth Gospel, 
however, in accordance with the principle which is dominant 
throughout, represents the last repast which Jesus eats with his 
disciples as a common supper (δεῖπνον), which takes place, not on 
the 14th, but on the 13th Nisan, the day “ before the feast of the 
Passover” (πρὸ τῆς ἑορτῆς τοῦ πάσχα) ὃ and his death takes place on 
the 14th, the day on which the Paschal lamb was slain. Jesus 
is delivered by Pilate to the Jews to be crucified about the sixth 
hour of “ the preparation of the Passover ” (ἦν παρασκευὴ τοῦ πάσχα) 
and because it was “the preparation,” the legs of the two men 
crucified with Jesus were broken, that the bodies might not re- 
main on the cross on the great day of the feast. The fourth 
Gospel knows nothing of the institution of the Christian festival 
at the last supper, but instead, represents Jesus as washing the 
feet of the disciples, enjoining them also to wash each other’s feet: 
“For I gave you an example that ye should do according as I did 
to you.”® The Synoptics have no knowledge of this incident. 
Immediately after the warning to Peter of his future denial, 
Jesus goes out with the disciples to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and, taking Peter and the two sons of Zebedee apart, began to be 
sorrowful and yery depressed, and as he prayed in his agony that 
if possible the cup might pass from him, an angel comforts him. 
Instead of this, the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as delivering, 
after the warning to Peter, the longest discourses in the Gospel : 
“ Let not your heart be troubled,” &e.; “ Iam the true vine,’! Wc.; 
and, although said to be written by one of the sons of Zebedee 
who were with Jesus on the occasion, the fourth Gospel totally 
ignores the agony in the garden, and, on the contrary, makes 
Jesus utter the long prayer xvii. 1—26, ina calm and even exult- 
ing spirit very far removed from the sorrow and depression of the 
more natural scene in Gethsemane. The prayer, like the rest of 





1 Matt. xxvi. 17 f., 19, 86 ff., 47 ff; Mark xiv. 12 ff., 16 ff.; Luke xxii. 7 ff. 
13 ff. 
» 2 Luke xxii. 18, 15; οἵ, Matt. xxvi. 19 ff.; Mark xiv. [0 ff. 

8 John xiii. l. 

4 John xix, 14. 5 7}., xix. 31 ff. 6 Jb, xiii, 12, 15. 
7 John xiv. 1—31; xv. 1—27; xvi, 1—83; xvii. 1—26. 
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the prayers in the Gospel, is a mere didactic and dogmatic address 
for the benefit of the hearers. The arrest of Jesus presents a 
similar contrast. Tn the Synoptics, Judas comes with a multi- 
tude from the chief priests and elders of the people armed with 
swords and staves, and, indicating his Master by a kiss, Jesus is 
simply*arrested and, after a slight resistance of one of the dis- 
ciples, is led ἀναγ. In the fourth Gospel the case is very 
different. Judas comes with a band of men from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, with lanterns and torches and weapons, and 
Jesus—“ knowing all things v-hich were coming to pass ”—him- 
self goes towards them and asks: “ Whom seek ye?” Judas 
plays no active part, and no kiss is given. The fourth Evangelist 
is, as ever, bent on showing that all which happens to the Logos 
is predetermined by himself and voluntarily encountered. As 
soon as Jesus replies: “I am he,” the whole band of soldiers go 
backwards and fall to the ground: an incident thoroughly ia the 
spirit of the early apocryphal Gospels stiil extant, and of an evi- 
dently legendary character. He is then led away first to Annas, 
who sends him to Caiaphas, whilst the Synoptics naturally know 
nothing of Annas, who was not the high priest and had no au- 
thority. We need not follow the trial, which is fundamentally 
different in the Synoptics and fourth Gospel ; and we have already 
pointed out that in the Synoptics Jesus is crucified on the 15th 
Nisan, whereas in the fourth Gospel he is put to death—the 
spiritual Pasehal lamb—on the 14th Nisan. According to the 
fourth Gospel, Jesus bears his own cross toCalvery,? but the Syn- 
optics represent it as being borne by Simon of Cyrene. As a very 
singuiar illustration of the inaccuracy of all the Gospels, we may 
point to the circumstance that no two of them agree even about 
so simple a matter of fact as the inscription on the cross, assum- 
ing that there was one at all. They gave it respectively as fol- 
lows: “This is Jesus the King of the Jews;” “The King of the 
Jews ;” “This (is) the King of the Jews ;’” and the fourth Gospel : 
“Jesus the Nazarene the King of the Jews.” The occurrences 
during the Crucifixion are profoundly different in the fourth Gospel 
from those narrated in the Synoptics. In the latter, only the 
Women are represented as beholding afar off? but “the beloved 
disciple” is added in the fourth Gospel, and instead of being far 

1 Matt. xxvi. 47 ff.; Mark xiv. 43 ff.; Luke xxii. 47 ff. 

2 John xix. 17. 

3 Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxii. 26. 
_1 Ovros ἐστιν Ἰησοῦς ὁ βασιλεὸς τῶν Ἰουδαίων. Matt. xxvii. 37 ; 
Ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ἰουδαίων. Mark xv. 26; Ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ἰουδαίων 
ovros. Luke xxiii, 38 ; ᾿Ιηδσοῦς ὁ Ναζωραῖος ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ἰουδαίων. 
John xix, 19. 

δ Matt. xxvii. 55 f.; Mark xv. 40f.; Luke xxiii, 49, In this last place all his. 
acquaintance are added, 
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off, they are close to the cross; and for the last cries of Jesus 
reported in the Synoptics we have the episode in which Jegys 
confides his mother to the disciple’s care. We need not compare 
the other details of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, which are 
ditferently reported by each of the Gospels. 

We have only pointed out a few of the more salient differences 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, which are rendered 
much more striking, in the Gospels themselves, by the profound 
dissimilarity of the sentiments uttered by Jesus. We merely 
point out, in passing, the omission of important episodes from the 
fourth Gospel, such as the Temptation in the wilderness, the 
Transfiguration, at which, according to the Synopties, the sons of 
Zebedee were present, the last Supper, the agony in the garden, 
the mournful cries on the cross, and, we may add, the Ascension; 
and if we turn to the miracles c”.‘esus, we find that almost all of 
those narrated by the Syu "1! » ignored, whilst an almost 
entirely new series is introduced. There is not a single instance 
of the cure of demoniacal possession in any forni recorded in the 
fourth Gospel. Indeed the number of miracles is reduced in 
that Gospel to a few typical cases; and although at the close it 
is generally said that Jesus did many other signs in the pre- 
sence of his disciples, these alone are written with the declared 
purpose: “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God.”! Without examining the miracles of the fourth 
Gospel in detail, we may briefly refer to one—the raising of 
Lazarus. The extraordinary fact that the Synoptics are utterly 
ignorant of this the greatest of the miracles attributed to Jesus 
has been too frequently discussed to require much comment here. 
It will be remembered that, as the case of the daughter of Jairus 


is, by the express declaration of Jesus,» +: i mere suspension of 
consciousness,” the only instance in wb 6 dead person is said 
to have been restored to life by Jesus πὰ 00. ὁ the Synoptics is 


that of the son of the widow of Nain. Li... therefore, quite im- 
possibie to suppose that the Synoptists could have known of the 
raising of Lazarus, and wilfully omitted it. It is equally impos- 
sible to believe that the authors of the Synoptic Gospels, from 
whatever sources they may have drawn their materials, could 
have been ignorant of such a miracle had it really taken place. 
This astounding miracle, according to the fourth Gospel, created 
such general excitement that it was one of the leading events 
which led to the arrest and crucifixi. . of Jesus.t If, therefore, 
the Synoptics had any connection νι + the writers to whom they 








1 John xx. 30 f. ᾿ 
2 Matt. ix. 24; Mark v. 39; Luke viii. 52, 8 Luke vii. 11 
4 John xi, 45 ff., 53; xii. 9 ff., 17 ff. 
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are referred, the raising of Lazarus must have been personally 
known to their reputed authors either directly or through the 
Apostles who are supposed to have inspired them, or even upon 
any theory of contemporary origin the tradition of the greatest 
miracle of Jesus must have been fresh throughout the Church, if 
such aavonder had ever been performed. The total ignorance of 
such a miracle displayed by the whole of the works of the New 
Testament, therefore, forms the strongest presumptive evidence 
that the narrative in the fourth Gospel is a mere imaginary scene, 
illustrative of the dogma: “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
upon which it is based. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
peculiarities of the narrative itself. When Jesus first hears, from 
the message of the sisters, that Lazarus whom he loved was sick, 
he declares, xi. 4: “ This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby ;” 
and ν. 6: “ When, therefore (οὖν), he heard that he was sick, at 
that time he continued two days in the place where he was.” 
After that time he proposes to go into Judza, and explains to the 
disciples, v. 11: “Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep ; but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep.” The disciples reply, with 
the stupidity with which the fourth Evangelist endows all those 
who hold colloquy with Jesus, v.12: “ Lord, if he is fallen asleep, 
he will recover. Howbeit, Jesus spake of his death; but they 
thought that he was speaking of the taking of rest in sleep. 
Then ssid Jesus unto them plainly: Lazarus is dead, and I am 
glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent that ye 
may believe.” The artificial nature of all this introductory mat- 
ter will not have escaped the reader, and it is further illustrated 
by that which follows. Arrived at Bethany, they find that 
Lazarus has lain in the grave already four days. Martha says to 
Jesus (v. 21 f.) :, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. And I know that even now whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of God, God will give thee. Jesus saith unto her: Thy brother 
shall rise again.” Martha, of course, as usual, misunderstands 
this saying as applying to “the resurrection at the last day,” in 
order to introduce the reply : “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
ὧς, When they come to the house, and Jesus sees Mary and the 
Jews weeping, “he groaned in spirit and troubled himself,” and 
on reaching the grave itself (v. 35 f.), “Jesus wept: Then said 
the Jews: Behold how he loved him!” Now this representation, 
which has ever since been the admiration of Christendom, pre- 
sents the very strongest marks of unreality. Jesus, who loves 
Lazarus so much, disregards the urgent message of the sisters 
and, whilst openly declaring that his sickness is not unto death, 
intentionally lingers until his friend dies, When he does go tc 
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Bethany, and is on the very point of restoring Lazarus to life and 
dissipating the grief of his family and friends he actually weeps, 
and groans in his spirit. There is so total an absence of reason 
for such grief that these tears, to any sober reader, are seen to be 
the theatrical adjuncts of a dramatic scene elaborated out of the 
imagination of the writer. The suggestion of the bystanders fy, 
37), that he might have prevented the death, is ποῦ mbre probable 
than the continuation (v. 38): “ Jesus, therefore, ezain groaning 
in himself cometh to the grave.” Then, having ordered the stone 
to be removed, he delivers a prayer avowedly intended merely for 
the bystanders (v. 41 ff): “ And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me, and I knew that 
thou hearcst me always: but for the sake of the multitude which 
stand around [ said this, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” This prayer is as evidently artificial as the rest of the 
details of the miracle, but like other elaborately arranged scenic 
representations the charm is altogether dispelled when closer ex- 
amination shows the character of the dramatic elements. A care- 
ful consideration of the narrative and of all the facts of the case 
must, we think, lead to the conclusion that this miracle is not 
even a historical tradition of the life of Jesus, but is wholly an 
ideal composition by the author of the fourth Gospel. This being 
the case, the other miracles of the Gospel πη! "α not detain us. ° 
If the historica! part of the fourth Ggspel be in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the Synoptics, the didactic is infinitely. more so. 
The teaching of the one is totally different from that. of the 
others, ir spirit, form, and terminology.; and mM the prolix dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel there is not a single characteristic of 
the simple eloquence of the Sermon on the Mount. In the diffuse 
mysticism of the Logos we cannot recognize a trace of the terse 
practical wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth. It must, of course, be 
apparent even to the most superficial observer that, in the fourth 
Gospel, we are introduced to a perfectly new system of instruc- 
tion and to an order of ideas of which there is not a vestige n 
the Synoptics. Instead of short and concise lessons full of strik- 
ing truth and point, we find nothing but long and involved dog- 
matic discourses of little practical utility. The limpid spontaneity 
of that earlier teaching, with its fresh illustrations and profound 
sentences uttered without effort and untinged by art, is exchanged 
for diffuse addresses and artificial dialogues, in which labour and 
design are everywhere apparent. From pure and living morality 
couched in brief incisive sayings, which enter the heart and 
dwell upon the ear, we turn to elaborate philosophical orations 
without clearness or order, and to doctrinal announcements Wi 
known to the Synoptics. To the inquiry: “What shall I do to 
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inherit eternal life?” Jesus replies, in the Synoptics: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself, 

: . this do, and thou shalt live.”! In the fourth Gospel, 
to the question: “What must we do, that we may work the 
works of God?” Jesus answers, “This is the work of God, that 
ye should believe in him whom he sent.”? The teaching of Jesus, 
in the Synoptics, is almost wholly moral, but, in the fourth Gos- 
pel, it is almost wholly dogmatic. If Christianity consist of the 
doctrines preached in the fourth Gospel, it is not too much to say 
that the Synoptics do not teach Christianity at all. The extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is presented of three Gospels, each profess- 
ing to be complete in itself and to convey the good tidings of 
salvation to man, which have actually omitted the doctrines 
which are the condition of that salvation. The fourth Gospel 
practically expounds a new religion. It is undeniable that moral- 
ity and precepts of love and charity for the conduct of life are 
the staple of the’ teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, and that 
dogma occupies so small a place that it is regarded as a subordin- 
ate and secondary consideration. In the fourth Gospel, however, 
dogma is the one thing needful, and forms the whole substance 
of the preaching of the Logos. The burden of his teaching is: 
“He that believeth on the Son, hath eternal life, but he that be- 
lievethenot the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abid- 
eth on him.”’ It is scarcely possible to put the contrast between 
the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel in too strong alight. If we 
possessed the Synoptics without the fourth Gospel, we should 
have the exposition of the most sublime morality based on _per- 
fect love to God and man. If we had the fourth Gospel without 
the Synoptics, we should have little more than a system of dog- 
matic mysticism without Christian morality. Not only is the 
doctrine and the terminology of the Jesus of the fourth Gospel 
quite different from that of the Jesus of the Synoptics, but so 
is the teaching of John the Baptist. In the Synoptics, he 
comes preaching the baptism of repentance, and, like the Mas- 
ter, inculeating principles of morality; but in the fourth Gospel 
he has adopted the peculiar views of the author, proclaims “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world,”’¢ and 
bears witness that he is “the Son of God.” We hear of the Para- 
clete for the first time in the fourth Gospel. 

Ina word, the Synoptics unfold a teaching of sublime morality, 





1 Luke x. 25—28 ; οἵ, Markjx. 17 ff. ; Matt. xxii. 36—40. 

2 John vi. 28, 29. 3 John iii. 36. 
4 Matt. iii. 1 ff; Mark i. 4 ff.; Luke iii. 2 ff. 

5 Luke iii, 8, 10 ff, 6 John i, 29, 36. 7 Ib., i. 84, 
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for which the fourth Gospel substitutes a scheme of dogmatic 
theology of which the others know nothing. ς 

It is so impossible to ignore the distinct individuality of the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and of his teaching, that even apolo- 
gists are obliged to admit that the peculiarities of the author have 
coloured the portrait, and introduced an element of subjectivity 
into the discourses. It was impossible, they confess, that the 
Apostle could remember verbally such long orations for half a 
century, and at best that they can only be accepted as substan- 
tially correct reports of the teaching of Jesus.1_ “ Above all,” says 
Ewald, “ the discourses of Christ and of others in this Gospel, are 
clothed as by an entirely new colour: on this account also scep- 
ticism has desired to conclude that the Apostle cannot have 
composed the Gospel; and yet no conclusion is more unfounded. 
When the Apostle at so late a period determined to compose the 
work, it wa~ certainly impossible for him to reproduce all the 
words exactly as they were once spoken, if he did not perhaps de- 
sire not merely to recall a few memorable sentences, but, in longer 
discussions of more weighty subjects, to charm back all the ani- 
mation with which they were once given. So he availed himself 
of that freedom in their revivification which is both quite intelli- 
gible of itself, and sufficiently warranted by the prevedent of so 
many great examples of all antiquity: and where the discourses 
extend to greater length, there entered involuntarily into the 
structure much of that fundamental conception and language re- 
garding the manifestation of Christ which had long become deep- 
ly rooted in the Apostle’s soul. But as certainly as these dis- 
courses bear upon them the colouring of the Apostle’s mind, so 
certainly do they agree in their substantial contents with his best 
recollections—because the Spruchsammlung proves that the dis- 
courses of Christ in certain moments really could elevate themselves 
to the full height, which in John only throughout surprises us 
more than in Matthew. To deny the apostolical authorship of 
the Gospel for such reasons, therefore, were pure folly, and in the 
highest degree unjust. Moreover, the circumstance that, in the 
drawing up of such discourses, we sometimes see him reprodve or 
further develop sayings which had already been recorded in tue 
older Gospels, can prove nothing against the apostolical origi of the 





1 Bleek, Hint. N. 'T., p, 200 f.; Beitrige, p. 242 f.; Hwald, Jaheh. bibl. Wiss., x. 
p. 91 ἢν; Gfrdrer, Allg. Καὶ. G., i. p. 172 ἔν; Das Heiligthum τι. ἃ. Wahrheit., 1838, 
p. 331; Liicke, Comment. Ev. Joh., i. p. 242; Reuss, Gesca. N. T., p. 215 ἔν; 
Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 452 ff.; B. Bauer, Krit. d. ev. Gesch. d. Johann, 
1840 ; Colani, Rev. ἃ. Théol., 1851, ii, p. 38 ff.; Weisse, Die evnag. Gesch., i. p. 
105 ff.; Scholten, Das Ev. Johan., p. 186 f., p. 223 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. Τ᾿, ii. Ρ. 
439 f.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, pp. 31 ff., 113 f.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii™® éd., 
p. lxix. ff; De Wette, Kinl. N.T., p. 212 ff., p. 282 ff.; Kayser, Rev. de Théol., 1856, 
xiii. p. 74 f., &e., &e., cf. Weisuicker, Unters, evang. Gesch., pp. 238 ff., 253 ff, 
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Gospel, as he was indeed at perfect liberty, if he pleased, to make: 
use of the contents of such older writings, when he considered it 
desirable, and when they came to the help of his own memory of 
those long passed days: for he certainly retained many or all of 
such expressions also in his own memory.”! Elsewhere, he describes. 
the work as “ glorified Gospel history,” composed out of “ glorified 
recollection.’ 

Another strenuous defender of the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel wrote of it as follows: “ Nevertheless everything is re- 
concilable,” says Gfrorer, “if one accepts that testimony of the 
elders as true. For as John must have written the Gospel as an 
old man, that is to say not before the year 90—95 of our era, 
there is an interval of more than half a century between the time 
when the events which he relates really happened, and the time 
of the composition of his book,—space enough certainly to make 
afew mistakes conceivable even pre-supposing a good memory 
and unshaken love of truth. Let tis imagine for instance that to- 
day (in 1841) an old man of eighty to ninety years of age should’ 
write down from mere memory the occurrences of the American 
War (of Independence), in which he himself in his early youth 
playeda part. Certainly in his narrative, even though it might 
otherwise be true, many traits would be found which would not 
agree with the original event. Moreover another particular cir- 
cumstance must be added in connection with the fourth Gospel. 
Two-thirds of it consist of discourses, which John places in the 
mouth of Jesus Christ. Now every day’s experience proves that 
oral impressions are much more fleeting than those of sight. The 
happiest memory scarcely retains long orations after three or four 
years: how, then, could John with verbal accuracy report the dis- 
courses of Jesus after fifty or sixty years! We must be content 
if he truly render the chief contents and spirit of them, and 
that, as a rule, he does this, can be proved. It has been shown. 
above that already, before Christ, a very peculiar philosophy of 
religion had been formed among the Egyptian Jews, which found 
Its way into Palestine through the Essenes, and also numbered 
numerous adherents amongst the Jews of the adjacent countries of 
Syria and Asia Minor. The Apostle Paul professed this : not less 
the Evangelist John. Undoubtedly the latter allowed this Theo- 
suphy to exercise a strong influence upon his representation of the 
life history of Jesus,” ὅσο. 

Now all such admissions, whilst they are absolutely requisite 
to explain the undeniable phenomena of the fourth Gospel, have 








1 Jahrb, bibl. Wiss., x. p. 91. 

2 “‘Verklirte Evangelische Geschichte,”—‘ verklirte erinnerung.” 
bibl. Wiss, aii. p. 163, p. 166. 
ὃ Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., 1841, i. p. 172 ἢ. 
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one obvious consequence: The fourth Gospel, by whomsoever 
written,—even if it could be traced to the Apostle John himself 
—has no real historical value, being at best the “ glorified recol- 
lections ” of an old man written down half a century after the 
events recorded. The absolute difference between the teachin 

of this Gospel and of the Synoptics becomes perfectly intelligible, 
when the long discourses are recognized to be the result of Alex- 
andrian Philosophy artistically interwoven with developed Pau- 
line Christianity, and put into the mouth of Jesus. It will have 
been remarked that along with the admission of great subjectivity 
in the report of the discourses, and that nothing beyond the mere 
substance of the original teaching can reasonably be looked for, 
there is, in the extracts we have given, an assertion that there 
actually is a faithful reproduction in this Gospel of the original 
substance. Now there is not a shadow of proof of this, but on 
the contrary the strongest reason for denying the fact ; for, unless 
it be admitted that the Synoptics have so completely omitted the 
whole doctrinal part of the teaching of Jesus, have so carefully 
avoided the very peculiar terminology of the ‘Logos Gospel, and 
have conveyed so unhistorical and erroneous an impression of the 
life and religious system of Jesus that, without the fourth Gos- 
pel, we should not actually have had an idea of his fundamental 
doctrines, we must inevitably recognize that the fourth Gospel 
cannot possibly be a true reproduction of his teaching. [0 isim- 
possible that Jesus can have had two such diametrically opposed 
systems of teaching—one purely moral, the other wholly dog- 
matic ; one expressed in wonderfully terse, clear, brief sayings and 
parables, the other in long, involved, and diffuse discourses ; one 
clothed in the great language of humanity, the other concealed 
in obscure philosophic terminology ;—and that these should nave 
been kept so distinct as they are in the Synoptics, on the one 
hand, and the fourth Gospel, on the other. The tradition of 
Justin Martyr applies solely to the system of the Synoptics: 
“ Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him: for he 
was no Sophist, but his word was the power of God.”! 

We have already pointed out the evident traces of artificial 
construction in the discourses and dialogues of the fourth Gospel, 
and the more closely these are examined, the more clear does it 
become that they are not genuine reports of the teaching of 
Jesus, but. mere ideal compositions by the author of the fourth 
Gospel. Thé speeches of John the Baptist, the discourses of 
Jesus, and the reflections of the Evangelist himself? are marked 
by the same peculiarity of style and proceed from the same wind. 


Apol., i. 14, see p. 289. 2 John i. I—18, &c., ὅσο, 
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It is scarcely possible to determine where the one begins and the 
other ends.! It is quite clear, for instance, that the author him- 
self, without a break, continues the words which he puts into the 
mouth of Jesus, in the colloquy with Nicodemus, but it is not 
easy to determine where. The whole dialogue is artificial in the 
extreme, and is certainly not genuine, and this is apparent not 
only from the replies attributed to the “teacher of Israel,” but 
to the irrelevant manner in which the reflections loosely ramble 
from the new birth to the dogmatic statements in the thirteenth 
and following verses, which are the never-failing resource of the 
Evangelist when other subjects are exhausted. The sentiments 
and almost the words either attributed to Jesus, or added by the 
writer, to which we are now referring, ili. 12 ff, we find again 
in the very same chapter, either put into the mouth of «ohn the 
Baptist, or as reflections of the author, verses 31—36, for again 
we add that it is difficult anywhere to discriminate the speaker. 
Indeed, while the Synoptics are rich in the abundance of practical 
counsel and profound moral insight, as well as in variety of illus- 
trative parables, it is remarkable how much sameness there is in 
all the discourses of the fourth Gospel, a very few ideas being 
constantly reproduced. Whilst the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics is singularly universal and impersonal, in the fourth 
Gospel it is purely personal, and rarely passes beyond the decla- 
ration of his own dignity, and the inculcation of belief in him as 
the only means of salvavion. A very distinct trace of ideal 
composition is found in xvii. 3: “ And this is eternal life, to know 
thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ.” Even apologists admit that it is impossible that 
Jesus could speak of himself as “Jesus Christ.” We need not, 
however, proceed further with such analysis. We believe that 
noone can calmly and impartially examine the fourth Gospel 
without being convinced of its artificial character. If some por- 
tions possess real beauty, it is‘of a purely ideal kind, and their 
attraction consists chiefly in the presence of a certain vague but 
suggestive mysticism. The natural longing of humanity for any 
revelation regarding a future state has not been appealed to in 
vain, That the diffuse and often monotonous discourses of this 
Gospel, however, should ever have been preferred to the sublime 
simplicity of the teaching of the Synoptics, illustrated by such 
parables as the wise and foolish virgins, the sower, and the Pro- 
digal Son, and culminating in the Sermon on the Mount, each 
sentence of which is so full of profound truth and beauty, is little 
to the credit of critical sense and judgment. 








1 Cf. John i. 16 ff, iii. 27 ff., 10-21. 
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The elaborate explanations, however, by which the phenomena 
of the fourth Gospel are reconciled with the assumption that it 
was coniposed by the Apostle John are in vain, and there is not 
a single item of evidence within the first century and a half which 
does not agree with internal testimony in opposing the supposi- 
tion. ΤῸ one point, however, we must briefly refer in connection 
with this statement. It is asserted that the Gospel and Epistles 
—or at least the first Epistle—of the Canon ascribed to the 
Apostle John are by one author, although this is not without con- 
tradiction,' and very many of those who agree as to the identity 
of authorship by no means ‘admit the author to have been the 
Apostle John. It is argued, therefore, that the use of the Epistle 
by Polycarp and Papias is evidence of the apostolic origin of 
the Gospel. We have, however, seen, that not only is it very un- 
certain that Polycarp made use of the Epistle at all, but that he 
does not in any case mention its author’s name. There is nota 
particle of evidence that he ascribed the Epistle, even supposing 
he knew it, to the Apostle John. With regard to Papias, the only 
authority for the assertion that he knew the Epistle is the state- 
ment of Eusebius, already quoted and discussed, that: “ He used 
testimonies out of John’s first Epistle.”? There is no evidence, 
however, even supposing the statement of Eusebius to be correet, 
that he ascribed it to the Apostle. The earliest undoubted re- 
ferences to the Epistle, in fact, are by Irenzeus and Clement of 
Alexandria, so that this evidence is of little avail for the Gospel. 
There is no name attached to the first Epistle, and the second and 
third have the superscription of “the Presbyter,” which, apply- 
ing the argument of Ewald regarding the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, ought to be conclusive against their being written by an 
Apostle. As all three are evidently by the same writer, and in- 
tended to be understood as by the author of the Gospel, and that 
writer does not pretend to be an Apostle, but calls himself a 
simple Presbyter, the Epistles likewise give presumptive evidence 
against the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 

There is another important testimony against the Johannine 
origin of the fourth Gospel to which we must briefly refer. We 
have pointed out that, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus did 
not eat the Paschal Supper with his disciples, but that being 
arrested on the 13th Nisan, he was put to death on the 14th, the 
actual day upon which the Paschal lamb was sacrificed. The 
Synoptics, on the contrary, represent that Jesus ate the Passover 
i aRES Ss SSSI ALARA SOR Se AD ARITA ἢ τοῦτ, οὐδ τς 0. 


1 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1844, p. 66 f., 1848, pp. 293—337 ; Unters. kan, Evv., 
. 350; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 293 ff. : Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 588 
., 1847, p. 137. Credner assigns the second and third Epistle not to the Apostle 
but to the Presbyter John. LEinl..N.T., i. p. 687 ff. 

2H.E,, v. 8. 
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with his disciples on the evening of the 14th, and was crucified 
on the 15th Nisan. The difference of opinion indicated by these 
contradictory accounts actually prevailed in various Churches, 
and in the second half of the second century a violent discussion 
arose as to the day upon which “ the true Passover of the Lord” 
should be celebrated, the Church in Asia Minor maintaining that 
it should be observed on the 14th Nisan,—the day on which, ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, Jesus himself celebrated the Passover 
and instituted the Christian festival,—whilst the Roman Church 
as well as most other Christians,—following the fourth Gospel, 
which represents Jesus as not celebrating the last Passover, but 
being himself slain upon the 14th Nisan, the true Paschal lamb, 
—had abandoned the day of the Jewish feast altogether, and 
celebrated the Christian festival on Easter Sunday, upon which 
the Resurrection was supposed to have taken place. Polycarp, 
who was sent to Rome to represent the Churches of Asia Minor 
in the discussions upon the subject, could not be induced to give 
up the celebration on the 14th Nisan, the day which, according 
to tradition, had always been observed, and he appealed to the 
practice of the Apostle John himself in support of that date. 
Eusebius quotes from Irengeus the statement of the case: “ For 
neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe it (the 
14th Nisan), because he had ever observed it with John the dis- 
ciple of our Lord, and with the rest of the Apostles with whom 
he consorted.”! Towards the end of the century, Polycrates, the 
Bishop of Ephesus, likewise appeals to the practice of “John who 
reclined upon the bosom of the Lord,” as well ss of the Apostle 
Philip and his daughters, and of Polycarp and others in support 
of the same day. “ All these observed the 14th day of the Pass- 
over according to the Gospel, deviating from it in no respect, but 
following according to the rule of the faith.”? Now it is evident 
that, according to this undoubted testimony, the Apostle John by 
his own practice, ratified the account of the Synopties, and con- 
tradicted the data of the fourth Gospel, and upon the supposition 
that he so long lived in Asia Minor it is probable that hisauthor- 
ity largely contributed to establish the observance of the 14th 
Nisan there. We must, therefore, either admit that the Apostle 
John by his practice reversed the statement of his own Gospel, 
or that he was not its author, which of course is the natural con- 











Ἰ Οὔτε γάρ ὁ ᾿Ανίκητος τὸν Πολύκαρπον πεῖσαι ἐδύνατο μὴ τη- 
βεῖν, ate μετὰ Ἰωάννου tov μαθητου tov Κυρίου ἡμῶν, καὶ τῶν 
λοιπῶν ἀποστόλων οἷς συνδιέτριψεν, ἀεὶ τετηρηκότα, »κ.τ.Δ. Treneus, 
Adv, Her., iii, 8, 8.4, Husebius, H. E., v. 24, 

2 Οὗτοι mavres ἐτηρηόαν τὴν ἡμέραν τῆς τεσδαρεόδκαιδεκάτενις του 
MAXX κατα τὸ ευαγγέλιον, μηδὲν παρεκβαίνοντες, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸν 
HAVOVa τῆς πίόστεως ἀκπολουϊοῦντες. Husebius, H. E., v. 24. 
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clusion. Without going further into the discussion, which would 
detain us too long, it is clear that the Paschal controversy jg 
opposed to the supposition that the Apostle John was the author 
of the fourth Gospel.! 

We have seen that, whilst there is not one particle of evidence 
during a century and a half after the events recorded in the fourth 
Gospel that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, there is, on 
the contrary, the strongest reason for believing that he did not 
write it. The first writer who quotes a passage of the Gospel 
with the mention of his name is Theophilus of Antioch, who 
rives the few words: “In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word wes with God,” as spoken by “ John,” whom he considers 
amongst the divinely inspired (οἱ rvevparodopor)? though even he 
does not distinguish him as the Apostle. We have seen the le- 
gendary nature of the late traditions regarding the composition of 
the Gospel, of which a specimen was given in the defence of it in 
the Canon of Muratori, and we must not further quote them. 
The first writer who distinctly classes the four Gospels together 
is Irenzeus; anc ‘he reasons which he gives for the existence of 
precisely that ber in the Canon of the Church illustrat. the 
thoroughly ur. ἃ} character of the Fathers, and tlie slight 10- 
pendence which can be placed upon their judgments. “But 
neither can the Gospels be more in number than they are,” says 
[renzeus, “nor, on the other hand, can they be fewer. For as 
there are four quarters of the world in which we are, and four 
general winds (καθολικὰ πνεύματα), and the Church is disseminated 
throughout all the world, and the Gospel is the pillar and prop 
of the Church and the spirit of life, it is right that she should 
have four pillars, on all sides breathing out immortality and re- 
vivifying men. From which it is manifest that the Word, the 
maker of ail, he who sitteth upon the Cherubim and containeth 
all things, who was manifested to man, has given to us the Gospel, 
four-formed but possessed by one spirit; as David also says, suppli- 
cating his advent: ‘Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth. For the Cherubim also are four-faced, and their 
faces are symbols of the working of the Son of God 
and the Gospels, therefore, are in harmony with these amongst 
which Christ is seated. For the Gospel according to John relates 
his first effectual and glorious generation from the Father, saying: 








1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv. p. 334 ff.,; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 242 ff. ; K. G. 
drei erst. Jahrh., p. 156 ff. ; Dustdson: Int. N. T., ii. p. 403 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evangelien, p. 341 ff. ; Der Paschastreit, ἃ. 8. w.. Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 209f.; 
Der Paschastreit, 1860; Scholten, Das Ev. Johan., p. 387 ff. De sterfdag van 
Jezus volgens hei vierde Evangelie, 1856 ; Schwegler, Der Montanismus, p. 191 ff. 

2 Ad Autolyc,, ii. 22. Tischendorf dates this work about .p. 180. Wann 
wurden, τι, 8. w., p. 16, anm. 1. ; 
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‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God,’ and ‘all things were made by him, and 
without him nothing was made.’ On this account also this Gos- 
pel is full of all trustworthiness, for such is his person.! But the 
Gospel according to Luke, being as it were of priestly characte, 
opened with Zacharias che priest sacrificing to God : 
But Matthew narrates his generation as a man, saying : ‘ The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham,’ and ‘the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.’ This 
liospel, therefore, is anthropomorphic, and on this account a man, 
humble and mild in character, is presented throughout the Gospel. 
But Mark makes his commencement after a pope Spirit 
coming down from on high unto men, saying: ‘The beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prey het,’ 
indicating the winged form of the Gospel; and for this reason he 
makes @ compendious and precursory declaration, for this is the 
prophetic character. Such, therefore, as was the 
course of the Son of God, such also is the form of the living crea- 

wes; and such as is the form of the living creatures, such 
also is the character of the Gospel. For quadriform are the 
living creatures, quadriform is the Gospel, and quadriform the 
course of vhe Lord. And on this account four covenants were 
given to the human race. These things being thus; 
vain and ignorant, and, moreover, audacious are those who set 
aside the form of the Gospel, and declare the aspects of the Gos- 
pels as either more‘or less than as been said.”? As such principles 
of criticism presided over the formation of the Canon, it is not 
singular that so many of the decisions of the Fathers have been 
reversed, Irenzeus himself mentioned the existence of heretics 
who rejected the fourth Gospel,’ and Epiphanius' refers to the 
Alogi, who equally denied its authenticity, but it is not needful 
for us further to discuss this point. Enough has been said to 
show that the testimony of the fourth Gospel is of no value to- 
wards establishing the truth of miracles and the reality of 
Divine Revelation. 











1 The Greek of this rather unintelligible sentence is not preserved. The Latin 
version reads as follows: Propter hoc et omni fiducia plenum est Evangelium 
istud ; talis est enim persona ejus. 

2 Treneus, Adv. Heer., iii. 11, 88 8, 9. 


3 Adv, Her, iii. 2, 8 9. 4 Her. li. 3, 4, 28. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


WE may now briefly sum up the conclusions to which we are led 
by our inquiry into the reality of D‘vine Revelation, althougn 
we shall carefully contine ourselves wichin certain limits, in or- 
der that we may not too far anticipate the fuller cbservations 
which we shall have to make at the close of the second portion of 
this work, when we find the results at which we now arrive con- 
firmed by more comprehensive examination of the subject. It is 
impossible to refrain from some anticipation of final reflections, 
nor would it be right to delay a clear statement of what we be- 
lieve to be the truth and its consequences. 

We have seen that a Divine Revelation is such only by virtue 
of communicating to us something which we could not know 
without it, and which is in fact undiscoverable by human reason; 
and that miraculous evidence is absolutely requisite to establish 
its reality. It is admitted that no other testimony could justify 
our believing the specitie revelation which we are considering, the 
very substance of which is supernatural and beyond the criterion 
of reason, and that its astounding announcements, if no’, demon- 
strated to be miraculous truths, must inevitably be pronounced 
“the wildest delusions.” On examining tiie supposed miraculous 
evidence. however, we find that not only is it upon general 
grounds antecedently incredible, but that the testimony by which 
its rea.\ity is supported, so far from establishing the inferences 
drawn from the supposed supernatural ph...omena, is totally in- 
sufficient even to certify the actual occurrence of the events nar- 
rated. The history of miraculous pretension in the world, and the 
circumstances attending this special exhibit? »n of it, suggest nat- 
ural explanations of the reported facts which rightiy and infal- 
libly remove them from the region of the supernatural. 

Even if the reality of miracles could be substantiated, their 
value as evidence for the Divine Revelation is destroyed by the 
necessary admission that miracles are not limited to one source, 
but that the e are miracles Sata..ic which are to be disbelieved, as 
well as Divine and evidential. As the doctrines supposed to be 
revealed are beyond Reason, and cannot in any sense, therefore, 
be intelligently aj..xoved by the human intellect, no evidence 
which is of so double and inconclusive a nature could svfficiently 
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attest them. This alone would disqualify the Christian miracles 
for the duty which miracles alone are considered capable of per- 
forming. 

The supposed miraculous evidence for the Divine Revelation, 
moreover, 15 not only without any special divine character, being 
avowedly common also to Satanic agency, but it is not original 
either in conception or details. Similar miracles to those which 
are supposed to attest it are reported long antecedent to the pro- 
muigation of Christianity, and continued to be performed for 
centuries after it. A stream of miraculous pretension, in fact, has 
flowed through all human history, deep and broad as it has passed 
through the darker ages, but dwindling down to a thread as it 
has entered days of enlightenment. The evidence was too hack- 
neyed and commonplace to make any impression upon those before 
whom the Christian Miracles are said to have been performed, 
and it altogether failed to convince the people to whom the Re- 
velation was primarily addressed. The selection of such evidence 
for such a purpose is much more characteristic of human weak- 
ness than of divine power. 

The true character of miracles is at once betrayed by the fact 
that their supposed occurrence has been confined to ages of ignor- 
ance and superstition, and that they are absolutely unknown in any 
time or place where science has provided witnesses fitted to ap- 
preciate and ascertain the nature of suc’: exhibitions of super- 
natural power. There is not the slightest evidence that any 
attempt was made to investigate the supposed miraculous occur- 
rences, or to justify the inferences so freely drawn from them, 
nor is there any reason to believe that the witnesses possessed in 
eny considerable degree tiie fulness of knowledge and sobriety 
of judgraent requisite for the purpose. No miracle has yet estab- 
lished its claim te the rank even of apparent reality, and all 
such phenomena must remain in the dim region of imagination. 
The test applied to the largest class of miracles, connected with 
demoniacal possession, a: se!ovcs the falsity ef all miraculous pre- 
tension. 

There is no uncertainty as to the origin of belief in superna- 
tural interference with nature. The assertion that spur.ous 
miracles have sprung up round a few instances of yenuine mira- 
culous power has not a single valid argument to support it. 
History clearly demonstrates that wherever ignorance and super- 
stition have prevailed every obscure occurrence has been attri- 
buted to supernatural agency, and it is freely acknowledged that, 
under their influence, inexplicable and miraculous are convertible 
terms. On the other hand, in proportion as knowledge of na- 
tural laws has increased, the theory of supernatural interference 
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with the order of nature has been dispelled, and miracles haye 
ceasel. The effect of science, however, is not limited to the 
present and future, but its action is equally retrospective, and 
phenomena which were once ignorantly isolated from the great 
sequence of natural cause and effect, are now restored to their 
place in the unbroken order. Ignorance and superstition created 
miracles ; knowledge has for ever annihilated then.. 

Miracles, of the reality of which there is no evidence worthy of 
the name, are not only contradictory to complete induction, but 
even on the avowal of those who affirm them, they only cease to 
be incredible upon certain assumptions with regard to the Su- 
preme Being which are equally opposed to Reascn. These assump- 
tions, it is not denied, are solely derived from the Revelation 
which miracles are intended to attest, and the whole argument, 
therefore, ends in the palpable absurdity of making the Revela- 
tion rest upon miracles which have nothing to rest upon them- 
selves but the Revelation. The antecedent assumption of the 
Divine design of Revelation and of the necessity for it stands 
upon no firmer foundation, and it is emphatically excluded by 
the whole constitution of the order of nature, whose imperative 
principle is progressive development. Upon all grounds of Rea- 
son and experience the supposed miraculous evidence, by which 
alone we could be justified in believing in the reality of the Divine 
Revelation, must be pronounced mere human delusion, and the 
result thus attained is confirmed by every external consideration. 

When we turn from more general arguments to examine the 
documentary evidence for the reality of the supposed miraculous 
occurrences, and of the Divine Revelation which they accredit, 
we meet with the characteristics which might have been < xpected. 
We do not find any real trace even of the existence of our Gos- 
pels for a century and a half after the events they record. They 
are anonymous narratives, and there is no evidence of any value 
connecting these works with the writers to whom they are popu- 
larly attributed. On the contrary, the facts stated by Papias 
fully justify the conclusion that our first and second Synoptics 
cannot be the works said to have been composed by Matthew 
and Mark. The third Synoptic is an avowed compilation by one 
who was not an eye-witsess of the occurrences narrated, and the 
identity of the writer cannot be established. As little was the 
supposed writer of the second Synoptic a personal witness of the 
scenes of his history. The author of the fourth Gospel is un- 
known, and no impartial critic can assert the historical character 
of his narrative. Apart from continual minor contradictions 
throughout all of these narratives, it is impossibie to reconcile 
the markedly different representations of the fourth and of the 
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Synoptic Gospels. They mutually destroy each other as evidence. 
These Gospels themselves do not pretend to be inspired histories, 
and they cannot upon any ground be regarded as more than mere 
human compositions. As evidence for miracles and the reality 
of Divine Revelation they have no weight, being merely narra- 
tives, written long after the events recorded, by unknown per- 
sons who were neither eye-witnesses of the supposed miraculous. 
occurrences, nor hearers of the statements they profess to report.. 
Contemporary testimony of such a character would have pos- 
sessed little force against the opposing weight of complete induc- 
tion, but still smaller is the evidential value of such narratives: 
as these, which are largely or wholly based upon pious tradition, 
and which could not, in that superstitious age, have excluded the 
mythical elements which are so palpably incorporated in our 
Gospels. The world is full of illustrations of the rapid growth 
of legendary matter, and it would indeed have been little short 
of miraculous had these narratives been exceptions to the uni- 
versal rule, written as they were under the strongest religious 
excitement at a time “when almost every ordinary incident be- 
came a miracle,” and in that “mythic period in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the 
province of history.” Tradition, in other forms, to which appeal 
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It must be remembered thai the claim to direct Divine origin, 
so far from being peculiar to Christianity, has been equally ad- 
vanced by all the great systems οἵ |’ ‘gion which have ever been 


promulgated and taken root in orld. In this, as in all other 
respects, Christianity can be fiti, ciassified, and assigned its place 
in natural sequence with other historical creeds, by the rapidly 
maturing Science of Religion. The character of Divine Revela- 
tion, in any supernatural sense, cannot be accorded to any of the 
Religions which have successively laid claim to it ; and whilst in 
one sense Christianity is the most divine of all human systems, 
it must be remarked that this is solely due to its noble morality, 
and not to its supernatural dogmas, which are not more original 
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than the evidence by which they are supposed to be attested 
The so-called Divine Revelation in fact is both in conception 
and details supremely anthropomorphic. There is not one of its 
dogmas which does not find parallels in antecedent religions, 
and although the same may be said of its isolated precepts, it is, 
notwithstanding, in the completeness and perfection of its ele- 
vated morality that its only true and undeniable originatity 
consists. 

Christianity takes a higher position when recognized to be the 
most perfect development of human morality than it could do as 
an abortive pretendent to divine honours. There is little indeed 
in its history and actual achievements to support the claim made 
on its behalf to the character of a scheme Divinely revealed for 
the salvation of the human race. Primarily communicated to a 
favoured nation, which almost unanimously rejected it then, and 
whose descendants still continue almost unanimously to confirm 
the original judgment, it has not, after upwards of 1800 years, 
obtained even the nominal adherence of more than a third of the 
humai race. Sakya Muni, a teacher only second in nobility of 


character to Jesus, who, like him, proclaimed a system of “levated 


morality, has even now almost as many followers, although his 
missionaries have never penetrated the West,and his creed is much 
less adapted for general acceptance. Such results attained by a 
Religion specially claiming the character of direct Divine Reve- 
lation cannot be called supernatural, although they may not be 
disproportionate for a human system of pure spiritual morality. 

In considering the actual position of Christianity, however, and 
what it may have done for the world as a religious system, its 
supernatural dogmas become a mere question of detail. The 
Divine origin attributed to its founder, the miraculous circum- 
stances represented as attwnding his birth and subsequent career, 
as well as the hope of rewara in a future life, and the fear of 
eternal punishment, undoubtedly exercised a certain influence in 
ages of darkness and superstition, to which the lofty morality of 
Jesus might have appealed in vain, and, therefore, they may have 








1 The different creeds may be roughly estimated as follows :— 


Christians : Ἶ : ἢ , 340 millions, 
Other creeds ‘ ‘ ‘ δ . 660 “ 
‘The last item is composed as follows :— 
Mahomedans_ . : ‘ ἥ . 124 millions. 
Buddhists, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 300 τ 
Brahmins ; . . : . 130 a 
Other Pagans . ; ; : P 100 ag 
Jews . 6 ss 


Cf. A. K. Johnston, Physical Atlas, 1856, Chart xxxiv., p. 111. 
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contributed towards the propagation of Christianity. The super- 
natural dogmas, however, have no virtue in themselves. We 
shall not here inquire how much or how little of civilization in 
Europe has been due to the influence of Christianity, but we may 
assert that whatever beneficial effect has been produced by it has 
been solely attributable to its morality. It is an undoubted fact 
that wherever, as in the Eastern Church, dogmatic theology has 
been dominant, civilization has declined. Theological bigotry 
rapidly extinguishes Christian virtues. But for the filtration of 
morality through doctrinal obstructions the dogmas of ecclesias- 
tical Christianity would have produced little or nothing but evil for 
the world. They have been the fruitful source of “hatred, malice, 
and ail uncharitableness,” and their propagation by sword and 
stake has ensanguined many a page of history. Whatever ser- 
vice the supernatural dogi..«.; may have rendered in securing au- 
thority for the sublime Religion of Jesus in ages of barbarism 
incapable of understanding its elevated purity, their influence 
and utility can only be regarded as temporary. ' Their abandon- 
ment can have no prejudicial effect upon the power of Religion. 
No one who pretends to make the moral teaching of Jesus the 
rule of life merely from dogmatic obligation can have understood 
that morality at all, or penetrated beyond the mere letter of its 
precepts. On the other hand, weighted as Christian morality has 
been by supernatural dogmas, which are felt to be incredible, 
doubt and hesitation with regard to these more or less paralyzes 
its practical authority. 

Even Bishop Butler acknowledges that the importance of 
Christianity primarily arises from its being a distinct declaration 
and institution of natural morality; and he only accords to its 
supernatural dogmas,! a secondary rank. No one can have atten- 
tively studied the subject without being struck by the absence of 
any such dogmas from the earlier records of the teaching of 
Jesus. We shall probably never be able to determine now how 
far the great teacher may, through his own speculations or mis- 
understood spiritual utterances, have originated the supernatural 
doctrines subsequently attributed to him, and by which his whole 
history and system soon became suffused. There can be little 
doubt that in great part the miraculous elements of Christianity 
are due to the profound and excited veneration of uninstructed 
and superstitious ages for the elevated character of Jesus. The 
history of the world is ποὺ without instances of similar pheno- 
mena, but as a slight illustration of the tendency we may, in 
passing, merely point to the case of the excited and superstitious 
populace of Lystra, who with less reason are described as hailing 








1 Analogy, part ii., ch. 1. 
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Paul and Barnabas as gods. Whatever explanation may be given, 
however, it is undeniable that the earliest teaching of Jesus re- 
corded in the Gospel which can be regarded in any degree as his- 
torical is pure morality almost, if not quite, free from theological 
dogmas. Morality was the essence of his system; theology was 
an after-thought. It is to the followers of Jesus, and not to the 
Master himself, that we owe the supernatural elements so char- 
acteristic of the age and people. We may look in vain in the 
Synoptic Gospels ior the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline 
Epistles and the Gospel of Ephesus. The great transformation 
of Christianity was thus effected by men who had never seen 
Jesus, and who were only acquainted with his teaching when 
already transmuted by tradition. The fervid imagination of the 
Kast constructed Christian theology. It is not difficult to follow 
the gradual development of the creeds of the Church, and it is 
certainly most instructive to observe the progressive boldness 
with whick its dogmas were expanded by pious enthusiasm. The 
New Testament alone represents several stages of dogmatic evo- 
lution. Before his first followers had passed away, intricate 
systems of dogma and mysticism began to prevail. The disciples 
who had so often misunderstood the teaching of Jesus during his 
life, piously distorted it after his death. His simple lessons of 
meekness and humility were soon forgotten. With lamentable 
rapidity the elaborate structure of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
following stereotyped lines of human superstition, and deeply 
coloured by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced the simple morality 
of Jesus. Doctrinal controversy, which commenced amongst the 
very apostles, has ever since divided the unity of the Christian 
body. The perverted ingenuity of successive generations of 
Churchmen has filled the world with theological quibbles which 
have naturally enough culminated of late in doctrines of Imma- 
culate Conception and Papal Infallibility. 

It must be admitted that Christian ethics were not in their dc- 
tails either new or original. The precepts which distinguish the 
system may be found separately in early religions, in ancient 
philosophies, and in the utterances of the great poets and seers of 
Israel. The teaching of Jesus, however, carried morality to the 
sublimest point attained, or even attainable, by humanity. The 
influence of his spiritual religion has been rendered doubly great 
by the unparalleled purity and elevation of his own character. 
Surpassing in his sublime simplicity and earnestness the moral 
grandeur of S&kya Muni, and putting to the blush the sometimes 
sullied, though generally admirable, teaching of Socrates and 
Plato, and the whole round of Greek philosophers, he presented 
the rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can estimate it, uniformly 
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noble and consistent with his own lofty principles, so that the “im- 
itation of Christ” has become almost the final word in the preach- 
ing of his religion, and must continue to be one of the most pow- 
ral elements of its permanence. His system might not be new, 
but it was ina high sense the perfect development of natural 
morality, and it was final in this respect amongst others, that, 
superseding codes of law and elaborate rules of life, it confined 
itself to two fundamental principles: Love to God and love to 
man. Whilst all previous systems had merely sought to purify 
the stream, it demanded the purification of the fountain. It 
placed the evil thought on a par with the evil action. Such 
morality, based upon the intelligent and earnest acceptance of 
Divine Law, and perfect recognition of the brotherhood of man, 
is the highest conceivable by humanity, and although its power 
and influence must augment with the increase of enlightenment, it 
is itself beyond development, consisting as it does of principles un- 
limited in their range, and inexhaustible in their application. Its 
perfect realization is that true spiritual Nirvana which Sfikya 
Muni less clearly conceived, and obscured with Oriental mystic- 
ism: extinction of rebellious personal opposition to Divine order, 
and the attainment of perfect harmony with the will of God. 
Such a system can well afford to abandon claims to a superna- 
tural character which have been raised for it in ages of supersti- 
tious ignorance, but which now doit but little honour, and to 
purge itself of dogmas devised by pious fanaticism against which 
reason and morality revolt. It is obvious that such morality 
must be embraced for its own excellence alone. It requires no 
miraculous evidence, and it is independent of supernatural dogma. 
We cannot in any high sense receive it at all except for its own 
sake, with earnest appreciation of its truth, and love of its per- 
fect principles; and any argument that Christian Morality would 
not possess authority and influence apart from Christian Theol- 
ogy is degrading to the very religion it pretends to uphold. No 
practice of Christian ethics for any ulterior object whatever can 
be more than mere formality. Mosaism might be content with 
observance of Law secured by a promise of length of days in the 
land, ora threat of death to the offender, but the great Teacher 
demanded holiness for itself alone. The morality of Jesus lays 
absolute claim to the whole heart and mind, and they cannot be 
bribed by hopes of heaven, or coerced by fears of hell. The pur- 
ity of heart which alone “sees God” is not dependent on views 
of the Trinity, or belief in a miraculous birth and incarnation. 
On the contrary, the importance which has been attached to The- 
ology by the Christian Church, almost from its foundation, has 
been subversive of Christian morality. In surrendering its mir- 
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aculous element, and its claims to supernatural origin, therefore, 
the religion of Jesus does not lose its virtue or the qualities 
which have made it a blessing to humanity. It sacrifices none of 
that elevated character which has distinguished and raised it 
above all human systems: it merely relinquishes a claim which it 
has shared with all antecedent religions, and severs its connection 
with ignorant superstition. It is too divine in its morality to re- 
quire the aid of miraculous attributes. No supernatural halo can 
heighten its spiritual beauty, and no mysticism deepen its holi- 
ness. In its perfect simplicity it is sublime, and in its profound 
wisdom it is eternal. 

We gain infinitely more than we lose in abandoning belief in 
the reality of Divine Revelation. Whilst we retain pure and un- 
impaired the light of Christian Morality, we relinquish nothing but 
the debasing elements added to it by human superstition. We 
are no longer bound to believe a theology which outrages Reason 
and moral sense. We are freed from base anthropomorphic views 
of God and his government of the universe; and from Jewish 
mythology we rise to higher conceptions of an infinitely wise and 
beneficent Being, hidden from our finite minds it is true in the 
impenetrable glory of Divinity, but whose Laws of wondrous 
comprehensiveness and perfection we ever perceive in operation 
around us. We are no longer disturbed by visions of fitful inter- 
ference with the order of Nature, but we recognize that the Being 
who regulates the universe is without variableness or shadow of 
turning. It is singular how little there is in the supposed Revela- 
tion of alleged information, however incredible, regarding that 
which is beyond the limits of human thought, but that little is of 
a character which reason declares to be the “wildest delusion.” Let 
no man whose belief in the reality of Divine Revelation may be 
destroyed by such inquiry co: vlain that he has lost a precious 
possession, and that nothing is left but a blank. The Revelation 
not being a reality, that which he has lost was but an illusion, 
and that which is left isthe Truth. If he be. content with illu- 
sions he will speedily be consoled ; if he be a lover only of truth, 
instead of a tlank he will recognize that the reality before him 
is full of great peace. 

If we know less than we have supposed of man’s destiny, we 
may at least rejoice that we are no longer compelled to believe 
that which is unw rthy. The limits of thought once attained, 
we may well be unmoved in the assurance that, all that we do 
know of the regulation of the universe being so perfect and wise, 
all that we do not know must be equally so. Here enters the 
true and noble Faith, which is the child of Reason. If we have 
believed a system, the details of which must at one time or 
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another have shocked the mind of every intelligent man, and be- 
lieved it simply because it was supposed to be revealed, we may 
equally believe in the wisdom and goodness of what is not re- 
vealed. The mere act of communication to us is nothing: Faith 
in the perfect ordering of all things is independent of revelation. 

The argument so often employed by theologians that Divine 
Revelation is necessary for man, and that certain views contained 
in that Revelation are required by our moral consciousness, is 
purely imaginary and derived from the Revelation which it seeks 
tomaintain. The only thing absolutely necessary for man is 
Truth; and to that, and that alone, must our moral consciousness 
adapt itself. Reason and experience forbid the expectation that 
we can acquire any knowledge otherwise than through natural 
channels. To compiain that we do not know all that we desire 
to know is foolish and unreasonable. It is tantamount tv com- 
plaining that the mind of man is not differently constituted. All 
of which the human mind is capable we may, now or hereafter, 
know. The limits of the Knowable are not yet finally determined, 
but they alone are the bounds of thought, although even there the 
eye of Reason may glance into the distance beyond. To attain the 
full altitude of the Knowable, whatever that may be, should be 
our earnest aim, and more than this is not for humanity. We 
might as well expect to be supernaturally nourished as superna- 
turally informed. It is as irrational to expect or demand know- 
ledge unattainable naturally by man’s intellect as it is for a child 
to ery for the moon, We may be certain that information which 
is beyond the ultimate reach of Reason is as unnecessary as it is 
inaccessible. Man knows, or may know, all that man requires to 
know. To deny this is to deny the perfection of the Laws which 
regulate the Universe. The necessity of Divine Revelation is a 
pure theological figment utterly opposed to Reason. 

Escaping from it we exchange a Jewish anthropomorphic 
Divinity made after our image for an omnipresent God under 
whose beneficent government we πους that all that is consistent 
with wise and omnipotent Law is prospered and brought to per- 
fection, and all that is oppo: «l to Divine order is mercifully frus- 
trated and brought to naught. The man who is truly inspired 
by the morality of Jesus and penetrated by that love of God and 
of man which is its living principle, cheerfully ratifies the fiat 
which thus maintains the order of Nature, and recognizes its 
ultimate transcendence and good, for by virtue of that noble mo- 
rality we cease to be mere units seeking only individual or selfish 
advantage. It is manifestly our first duty, as it should be our 
supremest pleasure, to apprehend as clearly as we may the laws 
by which the Supreme Being governs the Universe, and to bring 
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ourselves and our actions into reverent harmony with them, con- 
forming ourselves to their teaching, and learning wisdom from 
their decrees. Thus making the Divine Will our will we shall 
recognize in tne highest sense that God is ever with us, that his 
good providence controls our slightest actions; that we are not 
the sport of Satanic malice nor the victims of fitful caprice, but 
are eternally cared for and governed by an omnipresent immuta- 
ble power for which nothing is too great, nothing too insignificant, 
and in whose Divine order a fitting place is found for the lowest 
as well as the highest in the palpitating life of the Universe. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 








CHAPTER I. 










THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 





BEFORE we proceed to examine the evidence for miracles and the 
reality of Divine Revelation which is furnished by the last his- 
torical book of the New Testament, entitled the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” it is well that we should briefly recall to mind some 
characteristics of the document, which most materially affect the 
value of any testimony emanating from it. Whilst generally as- 
serting the resurrection of Jesus, and his bodily ascension, re- 
garding which indeed it adds fresh details, this work presents to 
usa new cycle of miracles, and so profusely introduces superna- 
tural agency into the history of the early church that, in com- 
parison with it, the Gospels seem almost sober narratives. The 
Apostles are instructed and comforted by visions and revelations, 
and they, and all who believe, are filled with the Holy Spirit and 
speak with other tongues. The Apostles are delivered from prison 
and from bonds by angels or by an earthquake. Men fall dead 
or are smitten with blindness at their rebuke. They heal the 
sick, raise the dead, and handkerchiefs brought from their bodies 
cure diseases and expel evil spirits. 

As a general rule, any document so full of miraculous episodes 
and supernatural occurrences would, without hesitation, be char- 
acterized as fabulous and incredible, anu would not, by any sober- 
minded reader, be for a moment acceptea as historical. There is 
no other testimony for these miracles. Let the reader endeavour 
to form some conception of the nature and amount of evidence 
necessary to establish the truth of statements antecedently so in- 
credible, and compare it with the testimony of this solitary and 
anonymous document, the character and value of which we shall 
now proceed more closely to examine. 
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It is generally admitted, and indeed it is undeniable, that no 
distinct and unequivocal reference to the Acts of the Apostles 
and to Luke as their author, occurs in the writings of Fathers be. 
fore one by Irenseus' about the end of the second century, Pas- 
sages are, however, pointed out in earlier writings as indicating 
the use and consequent existence of our document, all of which 
we shall now examine. 

Several of these occur in the “ Epistle to the Corinthians,” 
ascribed to Clement of Rome. The firs., immediately compared 
iy the passage to which it is supposed to be a reference: js as 

ollows :— 





EPISTLE ©. 11. | Aots xx. 35. 
Ye were all humble-minded, not | 
boasting at all, subjecting yourselves |... .and to remember the words 
rather than subjecting others, more | of the Lord Jesus, that he himself 
gladly giving than receiving. said : Lt is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

Tlavres te éranetvogppoveire, μη- 

δὲν ἀλαζονευόμενοι, ὑποταδόσόμ- |... . μνημονεύειν τὲ τῶν λόγων 
νοι, μᾶλλον ἢ ὑποτάσσοντες, του κυρίου Ἰησοῦ, ὅτι αὐτὸς εἴπεν 
ἥδιον διδόντες ἢ λαμβάνοντες... Μακάριόν é6riv μᾶλλον διδόναι 


|» λαμβανειν. 


The words of the Epistle are ποῦ a quotation, but merely occur 
in the course of an address. They do not take the form of an 
axiom, but are a comment on the conduct of the Corinthians, 
which may have been suggested either by written or oral tradi- 
tion, or by moral maxims long before current in heathen philo- 
sophy.® It is unnecessary to enter minutely into this, however, 
or to point out the linguistic differences between the two pas- 
sages, for one point alone settles the question. In the Acts: the 
saying, “ Jt is more blessed to give than to receive,” is distinctly 
introduced as a quotation of “ words of the Lord Jesus,” and the 
exhortation “ to remember” them, conveys the inference that they 





1 Adv. Her., iii. 14, §§ 1, 2; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 124; Credner, Hinl. N. T,, 
i. 1, p. 273 f. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 71 ἢν ; @uericke, Gesammtgesch, N. Τὶ, 
p. 279 ff. ; Kirchhofer, Quellensamml. N. T. Canons, p. 161, anm. 2; Meyer, Kr. 
exeg. H’buch. ἃ. die Apostelgeschichte, 4te Aufl., 1870, p. 1 f. ; Neudecker, Einl. 
N. T., p. 337, anm. 2; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 118, anm, 2; De Wetie, 
Einl. N. T., p. 254; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, Ρ 71. 

2 Dressel, Patr. Ap. Opp., 1863, p. 48; Hefele, Patr. Ap. wea 1842, p. 29; 
Jacobson, Patr. Apost., 1863, i. p. 11 ; Kirchhofer, Quellens. N. T. Canons, p. 162; 
Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 34; Lightfoot, The Epistles of δ, 
Clement of Rome, 1869, p. 36. Cf. Meyer, Die Apostelgeschichte, Ἐ 453, 

8 Ev ποιεῖν ἥδιον ἐότι του παόχειν. icur. ap. Plut. Mor. p. 778 ὁ, 
Errat enim si quis beneficium libentius accipit quam reddit. Seneca, Epist. 1xxxi. 
17... Μᾶλλον ἐστι tov" ἐλευθερίου τὸ διδόναι ors δεῖ ἢ λαμβάνειν ober 
δεῖ, καὶ μὴ λαμβάνειν ὅθεν οὐ δεῖ. τῆς γὰρ ἀρετῆς μᾶλλον τὸ εὖ 
ποιεῖν ἢ τὸ εὖ πάσχειν. Aristotle, Eth. Nicom. iv. 1. 4ωρεῖδθαι καὶ 
διδόναι Ἀρεῖνψον ἢ λαμβάνειν. Artemidor. Oneirocr. iv. 3. Cf. Wetstein, 

. 1, Mar, 1, C, 
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were well known. They must either have formed part of Gospels 
now no longer extant, as they are not found in ours, or have been 
familiar as the unwritten tradition of sayings of the Master. In 
either case, if the passage in the Epistle be a reference to these 
words at all, it must be held a reference to an apocryphal gospel, 
or to tradition, and it cannot reasonably be maintained that they 
must necessarily have been derived from a work which itself dis- 
tinctly quotes them from another source, It would be against 
every principle of evidence, under such circumstances, to conclude 
the passage to be an allusion to this special work, of whose pre- 
vious existence we have no independent evidence.’ The slight 
coincidence in the expression, without indication that any parti- 
cular passage is in the mind of the author, and without any men- 
tion of the Acts, therefore, is no evidence whatever of the existence 
of that work. 

A few critics point to some parts of the following passage as 
showing acquaintance with Acts :—“ Through jealousy Paul also 
pointed out the way to the prize of patience, having borne chains 
seven times, having been put to flight, having been stoned; hav- 
ing become a λύσας Τὰ both in the Kast and in the West, he gained 
the noble renown due to his faith; having taught the whole world 
righteousness, and come to the extremity of the West, and having 
suffered martyrdom by command of the rulers, he was thus re- 
moved from the world and went to the holy place, having become 
a most eminent example of patience.”? The slightest impartial 
consideration, however, must convince any one that this passage 
does not indicate the use of the “Acts of the Apostles The 
Epistle speaks of seven imprisonments, of some of which the 
Acts make no mention, and this must, therefore, have been de- 
rived from another source.2 The reference to his “coming to the 
extremity of the West ” (répya τῆς δύσεως), whatever interpretation 
be put upon it, and to his death, obviously carries the history 
further than the Acts, and cannot have been derived from that 
document. 





1 Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 269; Hichhorn, Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 73; Ukker, Disq. 
crit, et hist. de Clem, Rom. priore ad Cor. epist., 1854, p. 59; Hilgenfeld, Die 
ri eae 1853, p. 73; N. T. extra Can. recept., 1866, i. p. 78; Zeller, Apos- 

gesch., p. 9. 

2 Διὰ ἔδλον καὶ o Παῦλος ὑπομονῆς βραβεῖον [ὑπέδει] ξεν, ἐπ- 
τάκις δεσμὰ φορέσας, φυγαδευθείς, λιθασθείς, κήρυξ yevouevos ἔν 
τὲ τῇ ἀνατολῇ καὶ ἐν re τῇ δυδει, τὸ γενναῖον τιζς πίστεως αὐ- 
tov κλέος ἔλαβεν, δικαιοσύνην διδάξας ὅλον τὴν κόσμον, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὸ τέρμᾳ τῆς δύσεως ἐλθων' καὶ μαρτυρήδα: ἐπὶ τοὺν ἡγουμένων, 
οὕτως ἀπηλλάγη τοῦ κόσμου καὶ εἰς τὸν ριον romov ἐπορεύθη, 
ὑπομονῆς VEVOMEVOS MEY1IOTOS ὑπογραμμος. Cc. V. 

3 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 52; Hkker, Disq., p. 64; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 
109, anm. 13; N. T. extra Can, recept., i. p. 79; Lightfoot, Eps. of 5. Clement 


"οὐ Rome, p. 48; Lipsius, De Clementis Rom. Ep. and Cor. priore Disq., 1855, p. 


128, Annot. 3 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 9. 
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The last: passage, which, it is affirmed,’ shows acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles is the following: “ But what shall we 
say regarding David who hath obtaincd a good report (ἐπὶ τῳ 
μεμαρτυρημένῳ Δανείδ) 1 unto whom {προς dv) God said: ‘I found a 
man atter mine own heart, David, the son of Jesse: in everlasting 
mercy I anointed him.” This is said to be derived from Acts 
xi, 22: “And when he removed him he raised up to them 
David for king; to whom also he gave testimony (ᾧ καὶ εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας) : | found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine own 
heart, who will do all my will.”* The passage, however, is com- 
pounded cf two quotations loosely made from the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, from which all the quotations in the 
Epistle are taken. Ps, Ixxxviii. 20: “1 found David my servant; 
in holy mercy I anointed him.”* And 1 Sam. xiii.: “A man after 
his own heart.”® Clement of Alexandria quotes this passage from 
the Epistle, and for “in everlasting mercy” reads “ with holy oil” 
(ἐν ἐλαίῳ ἁγίῳ) as in the Psalm.’ Although, therefore, our Alexan- 
drian MS. of the Kpistle has the reading which we have given 
above, even if we suppose that the Alexandrian Clement may 
have found a more correct version in his MS., the argument woul4 
not be affected. The whole similarity lies in the insertion of “ the 
son of Jesse,” but this was a most common addition to any men- 
ticn of David, and by the completion of the passage from ‘he 
Psalm, the omission of “who will do all my will,” the pecuuar 
phrase. of the Acts,as weli as the ditference of introductory expres- 
sions, any connection between the two is severed, and it is apparent 
that the quotation of the Epistle may legitimately be referred to 
the Septuagint,’ with which it agrees much more closely than 
with the Acts. In no ease couid such slight coincidences prove 
xequaintance with the Acts of the Apostles.’ 





1 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 65; Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. 40 ; Lightfoot, Eps. of S. Clem., 
p. 79; 7regelles, Can. Murat., p. 82; Wotton, Clem. Rom., p. 90. Cf. Lardner, 
Credibility, &c., Works, 1788, ii. p. 34; Kirchhofer, Quellens.. p. 161. | ; 

2 Τί δὲ εἴπωμεν ἐπὶ τῷ μεμαρτυρημένῳ Δαυείδ; πρὸς ov εῖπὲν ὁ 
θεός, Εὗρον ἄνδρα κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν μου, Δαυεὶδ τὸν του Ἰεῦδαιϊ, 
ἐν ἐλέει αἰωνίῳ ἔχριόα αὐτον. ¢. xviii. ! 
2 Καὶ μεταστήσας αὐτὸν ἤγειρεν τὸν Aavetd αὐτοῖς es βασιλέα, 
@ καὶ εἶπεν μαρτυρήσας. ὗρον Δαυεὶδ τὸν tov Ἰεσσαί, ἀνδρὰ 
ΠΣ τὴν καρδίαν μου, ὃ: ποιήσει πάντα ταὶ θελήματί μου. Acts 
xiii, 22, ΒΡ 

4 Evpov Δαυεὶδ τὸν δοῦλόν μου, ἐν ἐλέει “ἁγίῳ ἔχριδα αὐτόν. 
The Alexandrian MS. reads ἐν ἐλαίω ἁγίω μου. The quotation given 18 the 
reading of the Vatican Codex. ate 

5 ἄνῆρωπον nara τὴν καρδίαν avrov. 6 Stromata, iv. 17. 

7 Hichhorn, Ein). N. T., p.72£.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 9. Cf. Davidson, Int. 
N.T., ii. p. 269; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 101. ; 

8 Hichhorn, Einl. N.'T,, 0. 72 f.; Neudecker, Binl. N.T., p. 337, anm. 2; Alford, 
Greek Test., ii. Proleg. p. 20; Hilgenfell, Ap. Viiter, p. 108; Zeller, Apg., p. 9+ 
Dr. Westcott does not claim any: On the Canon, 1875, p. 48, note 2. 
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Only one passage of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” is referred tw b 
any one! as indicating acquaintance with the Acts. It is as 10]- 
lows, c. 7: “If therefore the son of God, being Lord, and about to 
‘wdge quick and dead (καὶ μελλων κρίνειν Lavras καὶ νεκρούς) suffered,” 
&e. This is compared with Acts x.42 . . . “and to testify 
that it is he who has been appointed by God judge of quick and 
dead” (drt αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ ὡρισμένος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ κριτὴς ζώντων καὶ νεκρῶν). 
Lardner, who compares the expression of the Epistle with Acts, 
equally compares it with that in 2 Tim. iv. 1 . . . “and 
Christ Jesus who is about to judge the quick and dead” (μελλοντος 
κρίνειν ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς), to which it is more commonly referred, 3 
and 1 Pet.iv.5 . . . “to him who is ready to judge quick 
and dead” (κρῖναι ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς). He adds, however: “ It is not 
possible to say what text he refers to, though that in Timothy 
has the same words. But perhaps there is nu proof that he refers 
toany. This was an article known to every common Christian ; 
whereas this writer (whoever he be) was able to teach the Chris- 
tian religion, and that without respect to any written gospels or 
epistles.” It is scarcely necessary to add anything to this. There 
is of course no trace of the use of Acts in the Epistle.‘ 

It is asserted that there is e “clear allusion”*® to Acts in the 
Pastor of Hermas. The passages may be compared as follows : 


Vis. iv. 2. Aots Iv. 12. 


... . and didst open thy heart to And there is salvation in no other : 
the Lord, believing that by no other | for neither is there any other name 
couldst thou be saved than by the | under the heaven that has been given 
great and glorious name. oe men whereby we must be 
saved. 


yo + καὶ τὴν καρδίαν Gov | καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν ἄλλῳ οὐδενὶ ἡ 
ἡνοιξας πρὸς τὸν κύριον, πιότευ΄- | Gwrypia οὐδὲ yap ὄνομα ἐστιν 
6as Ori bv οὐδενὸς δύνῃ δσωθῆν αἱ | ἕτερον ὑποὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν τὰ δε- 
εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ ἐν- δομένον ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἐν ᾧ δεῖ 
δόξου ὀνόματος. σωθῆναι ἡμᾶς. 


The slightest comparison of these passages suffices to show that 
the one is not dependent on the other. The Old Testament is full 
of passages in which the name of the Lord is magnified as the 
only source of safety and salvation. In the Pauline Epistles like- 
wise there are numerous passages of a similar tenour. For 
Instance, the passage from Joel ii. 32, is quoted Rom. x.13: “For 
whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved ” 


-.--.-ὄ 





1 Kirchhofer, Quellens. N.T, Can., p. 161. 

2 Cf. Westcott, On the Canon, p. 48, n. 2. 

3 Credibility, &e., Works, 1788, ii. p. 17. 

‘ Kichhorn, Ἔλα]. N.'T., ii. p. 72; Neudecker, Winl. N.T., p. 387, an. 2; Donald- 
son, Hist. Chr, Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 242. 

5 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 198 ἡ. 
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(Πᾶς yap ὃς ἄν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου σωθήσεται). There was in 
fact no formula more current either amongst the Jews or in the 
early Church ; and there is no legitimate ground for tracing such 
an expression to the Acts of the Apostles.” 

The only other passage which is quoted® as indicating acquaint- 
ance with Acts is the following, which we at once contrast with 
the supposed parallel : 


Simin. ΙΧ. 28. Aots v. 41. 


But ye who suffer on account of So they departed rejoicing from the 
_ the name ought to praise God, that | presence of the council that they were 
God deemed ye werthy to bear his 1 counted worthy to suffer shame for 
name, and that all your sins may be | the name. 
redeemed. 


ὑμεῖς δὲ of πάόχοντες ἕνεκεν Tov | οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐπορεύοντο χαὶροντες 
ὀνόματος δοξαζειν ὀφείλετε τὸν | ἀπὸ προδώπου του συνεδρίου, ὅτι 
θεόν, ὅτι ἀξίους ὑμᾶς ἡγήσατο οἱ | κατηξιωθηόαν ὑπὲρ τουΐ ὀνόματυς 
θεὸς ἵνα τουτου το ὄνομα βαό- | ἀτιμασθὴ ναι. 

τάζητε, καὶ πᾶσαι ὑμὼν αἱ ἁμαρ- 

ξίαι ἰαθωώσιν. 


Here again a formula is employed which is common throughout 
the New Testament, and which, applied as it is here to those who 
were persecuted, we have reason to believe was in general use in 
the early Church. It is almost unnecessary to pvint out any 
examples. Everywhere “the name” of God or of Jesus is the 
symbol used to represent the concrete idea, and in the heavenly 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse the servants of God and of the Lamb 
are to have “his name” on their foreheads. The one expression, 
however, which is peculiar in the passage: “counted worthy,’— 
in the Acts κατηξιώθησαν, and in the Pastor ἀξίους ἡγήσατο, ---ἶδ a per- 
fectly natural and simple one, the use of which cannot be exclu- 
sively conceded to the Acts of the Apostles. It is found frequently 
in the Pauline Epistles, as for instance in 2 Thes. i. 5, where, after 
saying that they give thanks to God for them and glory in the 
churches of God for the patience and faith with which the Thes- 
salonians endure persecutions, the writer continues: “which is a 
token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be counted 
worthy (καταξιωθῆναι) of the kingdom of God, for which ye also 
suffer (πάσχετε); and again, in the same chapter,v. 11, 12,“ Where- 
fore we also pray always for you that our God may cownt you 
worthy (ἀξιώσῃ) of the calling, and fulfil all good pleasure of good- 


᾿ haces ἍΝ passage is quoted, Acts ii, 21. Cf. Ephes. i, 20, 21; Philip. ii. 9%; 
1 John ν. 18 f. 
2 Zelier, Apostelgesch., p. 10; Davidson, Int. N.'I., ii, p. 269, Neither Kirehho- 
fer nor Lardner advances the passage at all. 

3 Lardner, Works, ii. p. 56. This is not advanced by Kirchhofer, nor does Dr. 
Westcott refer to it, Even Hefele does not suggest a reference. 
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ness and work of faith with power; that the name of our Lord 
Jesus may be glorified in you (ἐνδοξασθῇ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ κυρίον ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν), &c. The passage we are examining cannot be 
traced to the “ Acts of the Apostles.”! It must be obvious to all 
that the Pastor of Hermas does not present any evidence even of 
the existence of the Acts at the time it was written.? 

Only two passages in the Epistles of pseudo-Ignatius are pointed 
out as indicating acquaintance with the Acts, and even these are 
not advanced by many critics. We have already so fully discussed 
these Epistles that no more need now be said. We must pronounce 
them spurious in all their recensions and incapable of affordin 
evidence upon any point earlier than towards the end of the 
second century. Those, however, who would still receive as 
genuine the testimony of the three Syriac Epistles, must declare 
that they do not present any trace of the existence of the Acis, 
inasmuch as the two pies adduced to show the use of that 
work do not occur in those letters. They are found in the shorter 
recension of the Epistles to the Smyrnzeans and Philadelphians, 
We might, therefore, altogether refuse to examine the passages, 
but in order to show the exact nature of the case made out by 
apologists, we shall briefly refer to them. We at once compare 
the first with its supposed parallel.® 


Ep. to Smyrn. iii. Acts x. 41, 


But after the resurrection he did| . . even to us who did eat 
eat and drink with them, as in the | and drink with him after he rose from 
flesh, although spiritually united to | the dead. 
the Father. 


Mera’ δὲ τὴν ἀνάστασιν συνέφα- ]. . . . ἡμῖν oirives GvvEepay omer 
yev avrois καὶ δυνέπιεν ὡς δαρ- καὶ δυνεπίομεν αὐτῷ μετά" τοὶ 
κικοὸς, καίπερ πνευματικῶς ἡνῶω- ἀναστῆναι αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν. 
μένος τῷ πατρί. 


There is nothing in this passage which bears any peculiar 
analogy to the Acts, for the statement is a simple reference to a 
tradition which is also embodied both in the third Synoptic* and 
in the fourth Gospel ;> and the mere use of the common words 
φάγειν and πίνειν could not prove anything. The passage occurs in 
the Epistle immediately after a quotation, said by Jerome to be 





1 Eichhorn, inl, N.T., ii. p. 73 ἢ. 

2 Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., i. p. 306; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 
209; Neudecker, Kinl. N.T., p. 337, anm. 2; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 9 f. 

3 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 73 ἢν; Kirchhofer, Quellens., 162; 
Zahn, Ignat. v. Ant., 1873, p. 600. 

Dr. Westcott does not claim either this or the second (On the Canon, p. 48, 
ym and Hefele merely suggests comparison with Acts (Patr. Ap., p. 103, 


p. 98), 
4 Luke xxiv, 42 if, δ John xxi, 12 ff. 
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taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, relating an ap- 
pearance of Jesus to “those who were with Peter,” in which 
Jesus is represented as making them handle him in order to eon- 
vince them that he is not an incorporeal spirit.! The quotation 
bears considerable affinity to the narrative in the third Synoptic 
(xxiv. 89), at the close of which Jesus is represented as eating 
with the disciples, It is highly probable that the Gospel from 
which the writer of the Epistle quoted contained the same detail, 
to which this would naturally be a direct descriptive reference, 
In any case it affords no evidence of the existence of the Acts of 
the Apostles.? 

The second passage, which is still more rarely advanced; is as 
follows :— 


Lit Er. τὸ Painap. ii. Aots xx. 29. 


For many wolves (which appear)| I know that after my departing 
worthy of belief, make captive by | grievous wolves will enter in among 
evil pleasure the runners in the course | you, not spariug the flock. 
of God, 


πολλοὶ yap λύκοι ἀξιόπιότοι ἡδονῇ ἐγὼ οἷδα ὅτι εἰσελεύδονται μετὰ 
κακῇ αἰχμαλωτίζουδσιν τοὺς θεο- | τὴν ἀφιξίν μου λύκοι βαρεὶς εἰς 
δρόμους. ὑμᾶς, μὴ φειδομεν οἱ τοῦ ποιμνίου. 


The only point of coincidence between these two passages is the 
use of the word “wolves.” In the Epistle the expression is 
πολλοί λύκοι ἀξιόπιστοι, Whilst in Acts it is λύκοι βαρεῖς, Now the 7 
image is substantially found in the Sermon on the Mount, one ; 
form of which is given in the first Synoptic, vii. 15, 16, and which 
undeniably must have formed part of many of the Gospels: which 
are mentioned by the writer of the third Synoptic. We find 
Justin Marvyr twice quoting another form of the saying: “For 
many (πολλοὶ) shall arrive in my name, outwardly indeed clothed 
in sheep’s skins, but inwardly heing ravening wolves (λύκοι 
dprayes). * The use of the term as applied to men was certainly 
common in the early Church. The idea expressed in the Epistle 
is more closely found in 2 Timothy iii. 1 ff., in the description of 
those who are to come in the lest days, and who will (v. 6) “creep 
into the houses and lead captive (αἰχμαλωτίζοντες) silly women laden 
with sins, led away with civers lusts.” The passage cannot be 
traced to the Acts,>and the Ignatian Epistles, spurious though 

































1 Quoted, p. 240. 
2 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 51; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 1870, p. 1; Neudecker, 
Kini. N. T., p. 337, anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Viiter, p. 280 ἢ, 
8 Jacobson, Patr. Ap,, ii. 418. ες 
4 See discussion of the quotation, p, 298, note 2, p. 313 f. 
5 Zeiler, Apowteigesch., p. 51. 
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they be, do not present any evidence of the existence of that 
work.! 

Only two sentences are pointed out in the “ Epistle of Poly- 
carp” as denoting acquaintance with the Acts. The first and 
only one of these on which much stress is laid is the fol- 
owing :—? 

ἘΡΙΒΤΤ i. Acts ii. 24. 
Whom God raised (7yezpe), hav- Whom God raised up (avé6r768), 


ing loosed the pains of hell (ζδ ου). | having loosed the pains of death 
(ραν του). 


ὃν ἤγειρεν οἱ θεὸς λύσας τὰς ὠδῖ- | dv οἱ θεὸς ἀτέστηδεν λύσας τας 
vas του δου. ὠδῖνας του θανάτου.ὅ 

It will be obvious to all that, along with much similarity, there 
is likewise divergence between these sentences. In the first 
phrase the use of ἤγειρε in the Epistle separates it from the sup- 
posed parallel, in which the word is ἀνέστησε, The number of 
passages in the Pauline Epistles corresponding with it are legion 
(eg, 2 Cor. iv. 14, Ephes, 1. 20). The second member of the sen- 
tence, which is of course the more important, is in reality, we 
contend, a reference to the very Psalm quoted in Acts immedi- 
ately after the verse before us, couched in not unusual phraseology. 
Psalm xvi. 10 (Sept. xv.), reads: “For thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell” («δην). In Ps. xviii. 5 (Sept. xvii. 5) we have, “The 
pains of hell (ὠδῖνες a) compassed me about.”® The difference 
between the ὠδῖνας τοῦ ddov of the Epistle and the ὠδῖνας τοῦ θανάτου 
of the Acts is so distinct that, finding a closer parallel in the 
Psalms to which reference is obviously made in both works, it is 
quite impossible to trace the phrase necessarily to the Acts. 
Such a passage cannot prove the use of that work,® but, if it 
could, we might inquire what evidence for the authorship and 
wwustworthiness of the Acts could be deduced from the circum- 
stance ? 


1 Credner, Einl. N. T., i. 1. p. 274; Zeller, Apg., p. 51 f. ; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 
ae 1; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 3387, anm. 2. Cf. Hichhorn, Einl. N. 

wy di, p. 74, 

2 Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 377; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 270 ; Donaldson, Hist. 
Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 1864, i. p. 197: Hefele, Patr. Ap., p. 117, Jacobson, Patr, 
Ap., ii, p, 525; Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 162; Lardner, Works, ii. p. 93; T'regel- 
les, Can. Murat., p. 82; Westcott, Canon, 1874, p. 48, note 2; Zeller, Die Apos- 
telgesch., p. 52 ἢ, Of. Hichhorn, Hinl. Ν T., ii. p. 74 ἔν 

SItis right to point out that the Cod. Beze (D) reads adov here, although 
all the older, and almost all other, MSS. have θανάτου. 

‘ Cod. E reads 6 ov, : 

,. In the Sept. version of Job, xxxix. 2, the expression ὠδῖνας δὲ αὐτῶν 
ἑλευδας occurs. 

ὃ Hilgenfeld, Ap. ν. 284; Oredner, Einl. N. T., i. 1, p. 274. 

‘ For the date and character of the Epistle, see discussion, p. 241 ff. 
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The second passage, referred to by a few writers, is as follows:— 


EPISTLE viii. Acts νυ, 41, 


Let us therefore become imitators So they departed from the presence 
of his patience, and if we suffer for | of the council, rejoicing that they 
his name, let us praise him. were counted worthy to suffer shame 

for the name. 


Μιμηταὶ οὖν γενώμεθα τῆς ὑπο- Οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐπορεύοντο χαίροντες 
μονῆς αὐτοῦ: καὶ ἐὰν παόχωμεν | ἀπο προσώπου tov συν ὁρίου, ὅτι 
διὰ τὲ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, δοξαξωμεν κατηξιώθησαν ὑπὲρ rov ὀνοπᾶτος 
αὐτόν. ἀτιμασθῆναι. 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than contrast these passages 
to show how little the “ Epistle of Polycarp ” can witness for the 
“Acts of the Apostles.” We have already examined another 
supposed reference to this very passage, and the expressions in 
the Epistle, whilst scarcely presenting a single point of linguistic 
analogy to the sentence in the Acts, only tend to show how com- 
mon and natural such language was in the early Church in con- 
nection with persecution. ilst we constantly meet with the 
thought expressed by the writer of the Epistle throughout the 
writings of the New Testament, we may more particularly point 
to the first Petrine epistle for further instances of this tone of 
exhortation to those suffering persecution for the cause. For 
instance, 1 Pet. ii. 19 ff., and again iii. 14.2 “ But if ye even suffer 
(τάσχοιτε) for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye.” In the next 
chapter the tone is still more closely analogous. Speaking of 
persecutions, the writer says, iv. 13, “.... but according as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings rejoice,” &e., &e. 14, “If ye 
are reproached in Christ's name (ἐν ὀνόματι X.) blessed are ye, for 
che spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you.” 15, “ For let 
none of you suffer (πασχέτω) as a murderer,” &c., &c. 16. “ But if 
as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let him praise God in 
this name (δοξαζέτω δὲ τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῴ ὀνόματι τούτῳ),᾽ S&e., ὅσο. Nothing 
but evidential destitution could rely upon the expression in the 
“ Epistle of Polycarp” to show acquaintance with Acts. 

Few apologists point out with A ἰφὴ αίνε any passages from the 
voluminous writings of Justin Martyr, as indicating the use of 
the Acts of the Apostles. We may, however, quote such expres- 
sions as the more undaunted amongst them venture to advance. 
The first of these is the following :* “For the Jews having the 








δ Jacobson, Patr. Ap., ii. p. 541. Cf. Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 386; Hefele, Patr. 
p-, p. 120. 
2 Yer, 13, according to seme MSS., reads: ‘‘ And who is he that will harm you, 
if ye become imitators (utunta2) of the good ν᾽" 
ε Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 122; Kirchhufer, Quellens. N, T. 
‘an., p. 163. 
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prophecies and ever expecting the Christ to come knew him not 
(ἠγνόησαν), and not only so, but they also maltreated him. But the 
Gentiles, who had never heard anything regarding the Christ 
until his Apostles, having gone forth from Jerusalem, declared the 
things concerning him, and delivered the prophecies, having been 
filed with joy and faith, renounced their idols and dedicated 
themselves to the unbegotten God through the Christ.”! This is. 
compared with Acts xiii. 27, “For they that dwell at Jerusalem and 
their rulers not knowing this (man) (τοῦτον ἀγνοήσαντες) nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are read every Sabbath day, fulfilled 
them by their judgment of him,” ὅσο. 48. “ But the Gentiles, hear- 
ing, rejoiced and glorified the word of the Lord,” &.? We may at 
once proceed to give the next passage. In the Dialogue with 
Trypho, Justin has by quotations from the prophets endeavoured 
to show that the sufferings of Christ, and also the glory of his 
second advent, had been foretold, and Trypho replies: “ Suppos- 
ing these things to be even as thou sayest, and that it was foretold 
that Christ was to suffer (ὅτι παθητὸς Χριστὸς προεφητεύθη μελλειν εἶναι), 
and has been called a Stone, and after his first coming in which it 
had been announced that he was to suffer, should come in glory, 
and become judge of all, and eternal king and priest ;” ὅσο, and 
in another place, “ For if it had been obscurely declared by the 
prophets that the Christ should suffer (παθητὸς γενησόμενος ὁ Χριστὸς) 
ana after these things be lord of all,” &c.t This is compared with 
Acts xxvi, 22,“ .... saying nothing except those things which 
the prophets and Moses said were to come to pass, (23) whether 
the Christ should suffer (εἰ παθητὸς ὃ Χριστός), whether, the first out 
of the resurrection from the dead, he is about to proclaim light 


1 Ἰουδαῖοι γὰρ ἔχοντες τὰς προφητείας καὶ ἀεὶ προσδοκήσαντες 

τὸν Χριστὸν παραγενηδόμενον ἡγγοηόαν, οὐ μόνον δέ, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
παρεχρήδσαντο' οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν μηδέποτε μηδὲν ἀκούσαντες 
περὶ του Χριστου", μέχρις οὗ οἱ ἀπο Ἱερουδαλὴμ ἐξελθόντες ἀπόδσ- 
τολοῖ αὐτου ἐμήνυσαν τὰ περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰς προφητείας παρέ- 
δῶκαν, πληρωθέντες χαρᾶς καὶ πίστεως τοῖς εἰδώλοις ἀπεταάξαντο 
δὲ τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Θεῷ διὰ του Xpi6rov ἑαυτοὺς ἀνέθηκαν. Apol. 
i. 49, 
2 Acts xiii. 27: Οἱ γὰρ κατοικοῦντες ἐν Ἱερουδαλὴμ καὶ οἱ ἄρχοντες 
αὐτῶν τοῦτον ἀγνοήσαντες καὶ τας φωνὰς τῶν προφητῶν τὰς 
κατὰ πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινῳωσκομένας κρίναντες ἐπλήρωσαν" κ.τ.λ. 
48, ΤΕδ τα δὲ ra ἔθνῃ ἔχαιρον καὶ ἐδόξαζον τὸν λόγον rov xv- 
ρίου, κιτ.λ. 

δ΄ Βότω καὶ ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχοντα ws λέγεις, καὶ ὅτι παθητὸς Χριστὸς 
προεφητευθῃ μέλλειν εἷναι, καὶ λίθος κέκληται, καὶ ἔνδοξος μεταὶ τὴν 
πρώτην αὐτοῦ παρουσίαν, ἐν ἡ παθητὸς φαίνεσθαι πκεκήρυκτο, 
ἐλευδόμενος καὶ κριτὴς πάντων λοιπόν, καὶ αἰώνιος βασιλεὺς καὶ 
ἱερεὺς γενησόμενος" ».τ.λ. Dial. 76. 

4 Εἰ γὰρ διαὶ τῶν προφητῶν παραπκεκαλυμμένως κεκήρυκτο παῦ- 
“ ia Ns οἱ Χριστὸς καὶ pera ταῦτα πάντων κυριευσων" 

TAA. 18], ᾿ 
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unto the people and to the Gentiles.”! It is only necessary to 
uote these passages to show how impossible it is to maintain 
that they show the use of the Acts by Justin. He simply sets 
forth from the prophets, direct, the doctrines which formed the 
great text of the early Church. Some of the warmest supporters 
of the canon admit the “ uncertainty” of such coincidences, and do 
not think it worth while to advance them. There are one or two 
still more distant analogies sometimes pointed out which do not 
require more particular notice.2 There is no evidence whatever 
that Justin was acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles. 
Some apologists‘ claim Hegesippus as evidence for the existence 
‘of the Acts, on the strength of the following passages in the frag- 
ment of his book preserved by Eusebius. He puts into the mouth 
of James the Just, whilst being martyred, the expression: “] 
beseech (thee) Lord God, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” This is compared with the words said to have 
been uttered by the martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 60, “Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” The passage is more commonly advanced 
‘as showing acquaintance with Luke xxiii. 34, and we have already 
‘discussed it. Lardner apparently desires it to do double duty, 
but it is scarcely worth while seriously to refer to the claim here. 
The passage more generally relied upon, though that also is only 
‘advanced by a few,® is the following: “This man was a faithful 
‘witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ,” (Mapms 
οὗτος ἀληθὴς ᾿Ιουδαιοις τε καὶ Ἕλλησι γεγένηται ὅτι Ἰησοῦς ὁ Χριστύς ἐστιν). 
This is compared with Acts xx. 21, where Paul is represented as 
saying of himself, “.... testifying fully both to Jews and Greeks 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Acapaprupropevos Ἰουδαίοις τε καὶ Ἕλλησιν τὴν εἰς θεὸν μετάνοιαν, καὶ 





1 Acts xxvi, 22... . ov'dév ἐκτὸς λέγων ὧν τε οἱ προφῆται éda- 
Anoav μελλόντων γίνεσθαι καὶ Μωύσῆς, 23. εἰ παθητὸς οἱ Χριότος, 
εἰ πρῶτος ἐξ ἀναστάσεως νεκρῶν φῶς μέλλει καταγγέλλειν τῷ τε 
λαῷ καὶ τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 

2 Apol. i. 50, cf. Acts i. 8 f.; Apol. i. 40, cf. Acts iv. 27; Apol. ii. 10, οἱ. Acts 
xvii. 23 ; Dial. 8, cf. Acts xxvi. 29; Dial. 20, cf. Acts x. 14; Dial. 68, cf. Acts 
ii. 30. 

8 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 49 f.; Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 75 ; Credner, Einl. 
N. T., i. 1, p. 274; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 1 ἢ. Dean Alford says: “ Nor are 
there any references in Justin Martyr which, fairly consider ‘, belong to this 
book.” Greek Test., 1871, Proleg. ii. p. 20. Dr. Westcott says : ‘* fhe references to 
the Acts are uncertain ;” and he baerely illustrates this by referring to the first of 
the passages discussed in the text. On the Canon, 1875, p. 168, note 3. Donaldson, 
Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., ii. p. 329. 

4 Lardner, Credibility, Works, ii. p. 142. 

5 P. 352 f. 

6 Lardner, Credibility, Works, ii. p. 142 ; Westcott, On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 205. 
Dr. Westcott, however, merely says: ‘‘There are forms of expression corres: 
ponding to passages in. . . . and in the Acts which can scarcely be attr 
bites to chance.” 

7 Husebius, H. E., ii. 23. 
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τίστιν εἰς Tov κύριον ἡμῶν "I, X.), The two passages are totally dif- 
ferent both in sense and language, and that the use of Acts is. 
deduced from so distant an sualony only serves to show the 
slightness of the evidence with which apologists have to be con-- 
tent. 

Papias need not long detain us, for it is freely admitted by: 
most divines that he does not afford evidence of any value that 
he was acquainted with the Acts. For the sake of completeness. 
we may however refer to the points which are sometimes men- 
tioed. A fragment of the work of Papias is preserved giving 
an account of the death of Judas, which differs materially both 
from the account in the first Synoptic and in Acts i. 18 1 Judas 
is represented as having gone about the world a great example of 
impiety, for his body having swollen so much that he could not 
pass where a chariot easily passed, he was crushed by the chariot 
so that his entrails emptied out (ὥστε τὰ ἔγκατα αὐτοῦ ἐκκενωθῆναι). 
Apollinaris of Laodicsea quotes this passage to show that Judas 
did not die when he hung himself, but subsequently met with an- 
other fate, in this way reconciling the statements in the Gospel 
and Acts.2 He does not say that Papias used the story for this 
purpose, and it is fundamentally contradictory to the account in 
Acts i. 18,19. “Now this man purchased a field’ with the re- 
ward of the unrighteousness, and falling headlong burst asunder 
inthe midst, and all his bowels gushed out” (kat ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ 
σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ). It is scarcely necessary to argue that the passage 
does not indicate any acquaintance with Acts* as some few critics 
are inclined to assert. The next analogy pointed out is derived 
from the statement of Eusebius that Papias mentions a wonder- 
ful story which he had heard from the daughters of Philip (whom 
Eusebius calls “the Apostle,”) regarding a dead man raised to 
ife.® In Acts xxi. 8, 9, it is stated that Philip the evangelist had 
four daughters. It is scarcely conceivable that this should be 
advanced as an indication that Papias knew the Acts. The last 





ΤΡ, 381. 

2 Routh, Relig. Sacr., i. p. 25 £. 

3 Overbeck, Zeitsch. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 39 ff. Cf. Steitz, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 
1868, p. 87 ff. ; Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 2, anm. * * Dr. Westcott says : 
“In his account of the fate of Judas Iscariot there is a remarkable divergence. 
i a narrative in Matth. xxvii. 5, and Acts i. 18.” On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 
7,n. 1, 

4 Zahn, Th, Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 680 ff. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ But there 
are indications, however indecisive, thet Papias did use the writings of St. Luke.” 
And further on, after quoting the passage about Judas, and mentioning the view 
of Apollinaris that it reconciles the accounts in the first Gospel and in the Acts, 
he continues: “10 is too much to assume that Papias himself repeated the tradi-. 
tion with this aim, but the resemblance to the account in the Acts is worthy of 
notice,” Contemporary Rev., vol. ν., 1867, p. 415. 

ΣΉ, E,, iii, 39, 
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point is that Eusebius says: “And again (he narrates) another 
marvel regarding Justus who was surnamed Barsabas; how he 
-drank a baneful poison and by the grace of the Lord sustained 
no harm. But that this Justus, .fter the Ascension of the Sa- 
viour, the holy apostles appointed with Matthias, and that they 
prayed (on the occasion) of the filing up of their number by lot 
instead of the traitor Judas, the Scripture of the Acts thus re- 
lates : ‘And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed and said,’ &e.”! 
Whatever argument can he deduced from this, obviously rests en- 
tirely upon the fact that Papias is said to have referred to Justus 
who was named Barsabas, for of course the last sentence is added 
by Eusebius himself, and has nothing to do with Papias. This is 
fairly admitted by Lardner and others. Lardner says: “ Papias 
does undoubtedly give some confirmation to the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles, in what he says of Philip; and especially in 
what he says of Justus, called Barsabas. But I think it cannot 
be affirmed, that he did particularly mention, or refer to, the book 
of the Acts. For I reckon, it is Eusebius himself who adds that 
quotation out of the Acts, upon occasion of what Papias had 
written of the before-mentioned Barsabas.”? There is no evidence 
worthy of serious attention that Papias was acquainted with the 
Acts 

No one seriously pretends that the Clementine Homilies afford 
any evidence of the use or existence of the Acts ; and few, if any, 
claim the Epistle to Diognetus as testimony for it.t| We may, 
however, quote the only passage which is pointed out. “.... 
these who hold the view that they present them (offerings) to God 
as needing them might more rightly esteem it foolishness and not 
worship of God. For he who made the heaven and the earth, 
and all things in them, and who supplies to us all whatever we 
need, can himself be in need of none of those things which he 





1H. E,, iii. 39, 

2 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 113. Kirchhofer makes a similar statement, 
Quellens., p. 163, anm. 1. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘Other points of affinity to the 
Acts are his mention of Justus Barsabas, and his relations with the daughters of 
Philip.” Contemp. Rev., vol. v., 1867, p. 415. Such “indications” he may in- 
deed well characterise as ‘‘indecisive.” Dr. Westcott says: ‘Dr. Lightfoot 
notices some slight indications of Papias’ use of the writings of St. Luke (in the 
article quoted above), but I do not think that much stress can be laid on them. 
On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 77, note 1. 

3 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 11; Hichhorn, Einl, N. T., ii. p. 75; Neudecker, Εἶπ]. 
N. T., p. 387, anm, 2; Alford, Greek Test., 6th ed., ii. Proleg., p 20 ; Overbeck, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1867, p. 39 ff. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 77. : 

4 Dr. Westcott merely speaks of ‘‘ coincidences of language more or less evident 
with the Acts,” &c., &c., referring to c. iii. (Acts xvii. 24, 25), as ‘ worthy of re- 
mark’ (Canon, p. 91), but he does not include it in the ‘‘ Synopsis of Historical 
Evidence,” p. 584. 
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BASILIDES AND VALENTINUS; MARCION ; TATIAN. 723 


himself presents to those who imagine that they give to him.” ! 
This is compared with Acts xvii. 24: “The God that made the 
world and all things in it, he being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; (25) neither is served b 
men’s hand as though he needed anything, seeing he himself aiveib 
to all life and breath and all things.”? There is nothing here but 
a coincidence of sense, though with much variation between the 
two passages, but the Epistle ar os froma different context, and 
this illustration is obvious enougn to be common to any moralist. 
There is not a single reason which points to the Acts as the source 
of the writer’s argument. 

Basilides and Valentinus are not claimed at all by apologists as 
witnesses for the existence of the Acts of the Apostles, nor is 
Marcion, whose Canon, however, of which it formed no part, is 
rather adverse to the work than merely negative. Tertullian 
taunts Marcion for receiving Paul as an apostle, although his 
name is not mentioned in the Gospel, and yet not receiving the 
Acts of the Apostles in which alone his history is narrated ;° but 
it does not in the least degree follow from this that Marcion knew 
the work and deliberately rejected it. 

A passage of Tatian’s oration to the Greeks is pointed out by 
some! as showing his acquaintance with the Acts. It is as follows : 
“Tam not willing to worship the creation made by him for us. 
Sun and moon are made for us; how, therefore, shall I worship 
my own ;e.vants ? How can I declare stocks and stones to be 
gods? . . But neither should the unnameable (ἀνωνόμαστον) 
Giod be presented with bribes; for he who is without need of 
anything (πάντων dvevdens) must not be calumniated by us as needy 
(ἐνδεής). This is compared with Acts xvii. 24,25, quoted above, 
and it only serves to show how common such language was. 
Lardner himself says of the passage: “ This is much the same 





1... . ταῦθ᾽ οὗτοι καθ κοὰ προδδεομένῳ τῷ θεῶ λογιζόμενοι 
παρέχειν, μωρίαν £1105 μᾶλλον ἡ» οἵἷντ᾽ ay, ov Ge 06é Berar. Ὁ γὰρ 
ποιήόας, τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν, καὶ κάντα ταὶ ἐν αὑτοῖς, καὶ 
πᾶδιν ἡμῖν χορηγ ὧν ὧν προσδεόμεἦα, οὐδενὸς αν αὐτὸς προόσδέοιτο 
τούτων ὧν τοῖς οἱομένοις διδύναι παρέχει αὐτός. Ep. ad Diognetum, 
ο, iii, 

2 Acts xvii, 24. Ὁ θεὸς ὁ ποιήδας τὸν κοόμον καὶ πάντα Ta ἐν αὐτῷ, 
οὗτος ovpavov™ καὶ γῆς ὑπάρχων κύριος οὐκ ἐν χειροποιήτοις ναοῖς 
κατοικεῖ, 25. οὐδὲ ὑπὸ χειρῶν ἀνθρωπίνων θεραπεύεται προόδεό- 
MEVOS τίνος, αὐτὸς διδοις πᾶδσιν ζωὴν καὶ πνοήν καὶ τὰ πάντα. 

3 Adv. Mare., v. 1 ff. 

4 Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 166; Lardner mentions, merely to disclaim, it. 
Credibility, &c., Works, ii. .. 139 f. Dr. Westcott does not advance it at all. 

5 Anuiovp lav τὴν ὑπ αὐτοῦ γεγενημένην χάριν ἡμῶν προόπκυν εἴν 
ov’ θέλω. ἕγονεν. ἥλιος καὶ δελήνῃ SU ἡμᾶς εἶτα πῶς τοὺς ἐμοὺς 
ὑπηρέτας προσκυνήσω ; Πὼς δὲ ξυλα καὶ λίθους θεοὺς ἀποφανοῦμαι ; ; 

"AAW? A’ οὐδὲ τὸν ἀνωνόμαστον θεὸν δωροδοκητέον" οἱ γὰρ πάντων 
ἀνενδεὴς οὐ διαβλητέος υἱφ' ἡμῶν ὡς ἐνδεὴς. Orat. ad Gracos, ο. iv. 
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724 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


thought, and applied to the same purpose, with Paul's, Acts xvii. 
25, as though he needeth anything. But it is a character of the 
Deity so obvious, that I think it cannot determine us to suppose 
he had an eye to those words of the Apostle.”' The language, in- 
deed, is quite different and shows no acquaintance with the Acts, 2 
Eusebius states that the Severians who more fully established 
Tatian’s heresy rejected both the Hpistles of Paul and the Acts 
of the Apostles.® 

Dionysius of Corinth is scarcely adduced by any one as testi- 
mony for the Acts. The only ground upon which he is at all referred 
to is astatement of Eusebius in mentioning his Epistles. Speaking 
of his Epistle to the Athenians, Eusebius says: “He relates, 
moreover, that Dionysius the Areopagite who was converted to 
the faith by Paul the Apostle, according to the account given in 
the Acts, was appointed the first bishop of the church of the 
Athenians.” * Even apologists admit that it is doubtful how far 
Dionysius referred to the Acts,> the mention of the book here 
being most obviously made by Eusebius himself. 

Melito of Sardis is not appealed to by any writer in connection 
with our work, nor can Claudius Apollinaris be pressed into this 
service. Athenagoras is supposed by some to refer to the very 
same passage in Acts xvii. 24, 25, which we have discussed when 
dealing with the work of Tatian. Athenagoras says: “ The 
Creator and Father of the universe is not in need of blood, nor of 
the steam of burnt sacrifices, nor of the fragrance of flowers and 
of incense, he himself being the perfect fragrance, inwardly and 
outwardly without need.”® And further on: “And you kings 
indeed build palaces for yourselves ; but the world is not made 
as being needed by God.”? These passages occur in the course of 
a defence of Christians for not offering sacrifices, and both in 
language and context they are quite independent of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 


1 Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 139 f. 

2 Hichhorn, Einl. N.T., ii. p. 76 ; Neudecker, Einl. N. T., p. 337, anm, 2; Meyer, 
Apostelgesch., p. 1 ἢ, 

3 Husebius, H. E., iv. 29. nae 

4 Andot δ᾽ ἐπὶ τουτοις, ὡς καὶ Διονύσιος οἱ ᾿Αρεοπαγίτης ὑπο του 
ἀποστόλου Παύλου προτραπεὶς ἐπὶ τὴν πίστιν xara τὰ ἐν ταῖς 
Πράξεσι δεδηλωμένα, πρῶτος τῆς ἐν ᾿Αθήναις παροικίας τὴν ἐπιόκο- 
anv ἐγπκεχείριότο. H.E., iv. 23. 

5 Lardner, Credibility, &c., Works, ii. p. 134 ; Kirchhofer, Quellens., p. 163. Dr. 
Westcott naturally does not refer to the passage at all. 5 

6 Ὁ τοῦδε του παντὸς δημιουργὸς καὶ πατὴρ ov δεῖται αἵματος, 
οὐδὲ κνίσόδης, οὐδὲ τὴς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνθῶν καὶ θυμιαμάτων εὐωδίας, 
αὐτὸς ὧν ἡ τελεία εὐωδία, ἀνενδεὴς καὶ ἀπροδδεήςφ' Leg. pro. Christ., 
xiii. 
7 Καὶ ὑμεῖς μὲν οἱ βασιλεῖς ἑαυτοῖς ἀόσκεῖτε ras xaraywyas 
βασιλικάς' οἱ δὲϊ κόόσμος, οὐχὶ ὡς δεομένου τοῦ θεοῦ", γέγονεν. Leg. 
pro. Christ., xvi. 
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EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS; CANON OF MURATORI, 725 


In the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, giving 
an account of the persecution against them, it is said that the 
victims were praying for those from whom they suffered cr“elties : 
“like Stephen the perfect martyr : ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. But if he was supplicating for those who stoned him, 
how much more for the brethren?”! The prayer here quoted 
agrees with that ascribed to Stephen in Acts vii. 60. There is no 
mention of the Acts of the Apostles in the Kpistle, and the source 
from which the writers obtained their information about Stephen 
is of course not stated. If there really was a martyr of the name 
of Stephen, and if these words were actually spoken by him, the 
tradition of the fact, and the memory of his noble saying, may 
well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded in 
writings then current, from one of which, indeed, eminent critics 
conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials,? and in 
this case the a ΟΝ obviously does not prove the use of the Acts. 
If, on the other hand, there never was such a martyr by whom 
these words were spoken, and the whole story must be considered 
an original invention by the author of Acts, then, in that case, 
and in that case only, the passage does show the use of the Acts. " 
Supposing that the use of Acts be held to be thus indicated, what 
does this prove? Merely that the Acts of the Apostles were in 
existence in the year 177-178, when the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons was written. No light whatever would thus be thrown 
upon the question of its authorship; and neither its credibility 
nor its sufficiency to prove the reality of a cycle of miracles would 
be in the slightest degree established. 

Ptolemeeus and Heracleon need not detain us, as it is not alleged 
that they show acquaintance with the Acts, nor is Celsus claimed 
as testimony for the book. 

The Canon of Muratori contains a very corrupt paragraph re- 
garding the Acts of the Apostles. We have already discussed the 
date and character of this fragment,‘ and need not further speak 





1... καθαπὲερ Στέφανος ὁ τέλειος μάρτυς' Κύριε, μὴ στήσῃς av- 
τοῖς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν ταύτην. εἰ 6 ὑπὲρ τῶν λιθαζόντων 
πύόδσω μᾶλλον ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ; Eusebius, H. E., ν. 2. 

2 Bleek, Kinl, N. T., p. 341 f., p. 347 £.; Ewald, Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi., 1858, p. 
37, p. 191 £.; @frdrer, Die heil. Sage, 1838, i. p. 404, p. 409 f.; Meyer, Apostelgesch. , 
p 12; Meander, Pflanzung. ἃ. 8. w. chr. Kirche, 5te Aufl., p. 65, anm. 2; Schwan- 
na Mere ἃ, Schr. des Lukas, 1847, i. p. 250 ff.; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 249 
1 &e., &e, 

ὃ Dr. Lightfoot, speaking of the passage we are discussing, says ; ‘‘ Will he 
(author of S. R.) boldly maintain that the writers had before them another Acts 
containing words identical with our Acts, just as he supposes, &e., &c. . . . 
Or will he allow this account to have been taken from Acts vii. 60, with which it 


i a Contemp. Review, August, 1876, p. 410. The question is here an- 
sSwered, 


4 P, 540 ff, 


δέετο, 


47 
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of it here. The sentence in which we are now interested reads in 
the original as follows : 

“Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scribta sunt 
lucas obtime theofile conprindit quia sub preesentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicute et semote passionem petri euidenter declarat 
sed et profectionem pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis.” 

It is probable that in addition to its corruption some words may 
have been lost from the concluding phrase of this passage, but the 
following may perhaps sufficiently represent its general sense: 
“ But the Acts of all the Apostles were written in one book. Luke 
included (in his work) to the excellent Theophilus only the things 
which occurred in his own presence, as he evidently shows by 
omitting the martyrdom of Peter and also the setting forth of 
Paul from the city to Spain.” 

Whilst this passage may prove the existence of the Acts about 
the end of the second century, and that the authorship of the 
work was ascribed to Luke, it has no further value. No weight 
can be attached to the statement of the unknown writer beyond 
that of merely testifying to the currency of such a tradition, and 
even the few words quoted show how uncritical he was. Nothing 
could be less appropriate to the work before us than the assertion 
that it contains the Acts of al/ the Apostles, for it must be apparent 
to all, and we shall hereafter have to refer to the point, that it 
very singularly omits ali record of the acts of most of the apostles, 
occupies itself chiefly with those of Peter and Paul, and devotes 
considerable attention to Stephen and to others who were not 
apostles at all. We shall further have occasion to show that the 
writer does anything but contine himsclf to the events of which 
he was an eye-witness, and we may merely remark. in passing, as 
a matter which scarcely concerns us here, that the imstances given 
by the unknown writer of the fragment to sapport his assertion 
are not only irrelevant, but singularly devoid themselves of histo- 
rical attestation 

Ireneus! assigns the Acts of the Apostles to Luke, as do Cle- 
ment of Alexandria,” Tertullian,’ and Origen, although \ithout 
any statements giv.ng special weight to their mention of him as 
the author in any way counterbalancing the late date of their tes- 
timony. Beyond showing that tradition, at the end of the second 
century and beginning of the third, associated the nani of Ike 
with this writing and the third Gospel, the evidence of 1 
Fathers is of no vaiue to us. We have already incidentally 
tioned that some heretics either ignored or rejected the boo! 





5, §i., &c. 
2 Strom., v. 12; Adumbr, in 1 Petr. Ep. 
3 De Jejunio, x. 4 Contra Cels,, vi. 12. 
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to the Marcionites and Severians we may now add the Ebionites 4 
and Manicheans.? Chrysostom complains that in his day the Acts 
of the Apostles were so neglected that many were ignorant of the 
existence of the book and of its authors.’ Doubts as to its author- 
ship were expressed in the ninth century, for Photius states that 
some ascribed the work to Clement of Rome, others to Barnabas, 
and others to Luke the evangelist.’ 

If we turn to the document itself, we find that it professes to 
be the second portion of a work written for (ie information of an 
un:mown person named Theophilus, the first part being the Gospel 
wh.’'!, in our canonical New Testament, bear# the name of “ Gos 
pel according to Luke.” The narrative is # continuatiyn of the Hird 
Synoptic, but the actual title of “ Acts of the Apostles,” or “ Acts 
of Apostles” (πράξεις τῶν ἀποστόλων, πράξεις ἀπο.) Ψ)" attached to 
this δεύτερος λόγος is a later addition, and formed fy part of the 
original document. The author's name is not given in any of the 
earlier MSS., and the work is entirely anonymous, That in the 
prologue to the Acts the writer clearly assumes to be the author of 
the Gospel does not in any way ideutify him, inasmuch as the 
third Synoptic itself is equally anonymous. The tradition assign- 
ing both works to Luke the follower of Paul, as we he ve seen, is 
first met with towards the end of the second century, aid very 
little weight can be attached to it. There are too many instances 
of early writings, several of which indeed have secured a place in 
our canon, to which distinguished names have been erroneously 
ascribed. Such tradition is notoriously liable to error. 

We shall presently return to the question of the authorship of 
the third Synoptic and Acts of the Apostles, but at present we 
may so far anticipate as to say that there are good reasons for 
atirming that they could not have been written by Luke. 

Confining ourselves here to the actual evidence before us, we 
arrive at a clear and unavoidable conclusion regarding the Acts 
οἱ the Apostles. After examining all the early Christian litera- 
ture, and taking every passage which is referred to as indicating 
the use of the book, we see that there is no certain trace even of 
its existence till towards the end of the second century ; and, 
whilst the writing itself is anonymous, we find no authority but 





Epiphanius, Heer., xxx. 16. 
ἢ August. Kpist. 237 ; ed. Bened., ii. p. 644; De Util. Cred., ii. 7, T. viii. p. 36 ; 
cf. Beausobre, Hist., de Manichée, 1. p. 293 f. 

ὁ Πυλλοῖς τουτὶ τὸ βιβλίον οὐδ᾽ ὅτι ἔνι γνώριμόν ἐστιν, οὔτε 
rd, οὔτε ὁ γράψας αὐτὸ καὶ συνθείς. Hom. i. in Act. Apost. 

1 Tov δὲ συγγραφέα τῶν πράξεων οἱ μὲν KAnusvra λέγουσι τὸν 
Fans, ἄλλοι δὲ βαρνάβαν, καὶ ἄλλοι Πουκᾶν τὸν εὐαγγελιστὴν. 
Photius, Amphiloch, Queest. 145. 

5 The Cod. Sin. reade simply πραξειξ. Cod. D. (Bez) has πράξις ἀποστόλων, 
‘Acting of Apostles.” . 
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late tradition assigning it to Luke or to any other author. We 
are absolutely without evidence of any value as to its accuracy 
or trustworthiness, and, as we shall presently see, the epistles of 
Paul, so far from accrediting it, tend to cast the most serious doubt 
upon its whole character. This evidence we have yet to examine, 
when considering the contents of the Acts, and we base our pre- 
sert remarks solely on the external testimony for the date and 
authorship of the book. Our position, therefore, is simply this: 
We are asked to believe in the reality of a great number of 
miraculous and supernatural occurrences which, obviously, are 
antecedently incredible, upon the assurance of an anonymous 
work of whose existence there is no distinct evidence till more 
than a century after the events narrated, and to which an au- 
thor’s name—against which there are strony objections—is first 
ascribed by tradition towards the end of the second century. Of 
the writer to whom the work is thus attributed we know nothing 
beyond the casual mention of his name in some Pauline Epistles. 
If it were admitted that this Luke did actually write the book, 
we should not be justified in believing the reality of such stupen- 
dous miracles upon his bare statement. As the case stands, how- 
ever, even taking it in its most favouraple aspect, the question 
scarcely demands serious attention, and our discussion might at 
once be ended by the unhesitating rejection of the Acts of the 
Apostles as sufficient, or even plausible. evidence for the miracles 
which it narrates. 
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CHAPTER II. 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE AUTHORSHIP. 


Ir we proceed further to discuss the document before us, it is 
from no doubt as to the certainty of the conclusion at which we 
have now arrived, but from the belief that closer examination of 
the contents of the Acts may enable us to test this result, and 
more iully to understand the nature of the work and the charac- 
ter of its evidence. Not only will it be instructive to consider a 
little closely the contents of the Acts, and to endeavour from the 
details of the narrative itself to form a judgment regarding its 
historical value, but we have in addition external testimony of 
very material importance whici: we may bring to bear upon it. 
We happily possess some undoubted Epistles which afford us no 
little information concerning the history, character, and teaching 
of the Apostle Paul, and we are thus enabled to compare the 
statements in the work before us with contemporary evidence of 
great value. It is scarcely necessary to say that, wherever the 
statements of the unknown author of the Acts are at variance 
with these Epistles, we must prefer the statements of the Apostle. 
The importance to our inquiry of such further examination as we 
now propose to undertake consists chiefly in the light which it 
may throw on the credibility of the work Τῇ it be found that 
such portions as we are able to investigate are inaccurate and 
untrustworthy, it will become still more apparent that the evi- 
dence of such a document for miracles, which are antecedently 
incredible, cannot even be entertained. It may be well also to 
diseuss more fully the au*horship of the Acts, and to this we shall 
first address ourselves. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it is quite foreign to 
our purpose to enter into any exhaustive discussion of the literary 
problem presented by the Acts of the Apostles. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to such points as seem sufficient or best fitted to 
test the character of the composition, and we shall not hesitate 
to pass without attention questions of mere literary iaterest, and 
strictly limit our examination to such prominent features as pre- 
sent themsel ves for our purpose. 

[ is generally admitted, although not altogether without ex- 

tion,' that the author of our third Synoptic Gospel likewise 


derde Evangelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handeingen ? 
hy 3 Phe logie, 1875, p- 508 ff. 
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composed the Acts of the Apostles. The linguistic and other 
peculiarities which distinguish the Gospel are equally prominent 
in the Acts. This fact, whilst apparently offering greatly in- 
creased facilities for identifying the author, and actually afford- 
ing valuable material for estimating his work, does not, as we 
have already remarked, really do much towards solving the pro- 
blem of the authorship, inasmuch as the Gospel, like its continu- 
ation, is anonymous, and we possess no more precise or direct 
evidence in connection with the one than in the case of the other, 

Ve have already so fully examined the testimony for the third 
Gospel that it is unnecessary for us to recur to it. From about 
the end of the second century we find the Gospel and Acts of the 
Apostles ascribed by ecclesiastical writers to Luke, the companion 
ht the Apostle Paul. The fallibility of tradition, and the singular 
phase of literary morality exhibited during the early ages of 
Christianity, render such testimony of little or no value, and in 
he almost total absence of the critical faculty a yank crop of 
poouonymic writings sprang up and flourished during that 
“nis ) Some of the « earlier chapters of this work have given 
aiumdord Mustrations of this fact. It is absolutely certain, with 
reyaxd ὧν the works we are considering, that Irenzus is the 
earliest. weyter known who aseribes them to Luke, and that even 
WaAition, Mherefore, cannot be traced beyona the last quarter of 

he wait contury, The question is—does internal evidence 
vontivmn Ww  αϊοῦ this tradition ? 

Luke, the traditional author, is not mentioned oy name in the 
Acts of the Apostles” In the Epistle to Philemon his name occurs, 
with those of others, who se hes greeting, verse 28, “ There salute 

thee Epaphras, my fe low jsrfsoner in Christ Jesus; 24. Marcus, 
Avwtarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-labourers.” In th Epistle 


4y Che (‘sAossians, iy. 14, mention is also made of him. “Luke, the 
Dey eA ys, on,’ salutes you and Demas.” And awa, in the 2 
Epi tie in Timothy. iv. 19 “For Demas forsook me, having 


loved tivis present world, and departed into Thessalonica, Cres: 
“ns to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia 1, Only Luke is with 
me 








f. A in, Theo), Jahrbiicher, 185], p 149 ff 
It is unnecessary (1 discuss the ingeniously far-fetched theory which has been 
advanoed by = few critics to show the identity of Luke with the Silas (ον yanus) 


of the Acta, based upon the anmlogy presented by their names : lucvs 4 g silva 


a wood. Nor meed we amuse the reader with Lange’s suggestion that Luke my 
be the Aristion mentioned by Papias, from @ pi6reverv =lucere 

3 Calvin, Basnage, Heumann and others have doubted whether this Luk« the 
same asthe Luke «isewhere mentioned without this distinguishing expression 
and whether he was the Evangelist. The point need not detain us. Cf. Lardner, 
Credibility, Worka, vi. p. 116 f., 118. 
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PATRISTIC TRADITION REGARDING LUKE. 731 


He is not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament ;! and his 
name is not again met with till [renzeus ascribes to him the au- 
thorship of the Gospel and Acts. There is nothing in these Pauline 
Epistles confirming the statement of the Fathers, but it is highly 
probable that these references to him largely contributed to sug- 
gest his name as the author of the Acts, the very omission of his 
name from the work protecting him from objections connected 
with the passages in the first person to which other followers of 
Paul were exposed, upon the traditional view of the composition. 
Ireneeus evidently knew nothing about him, except what he learnt 
from these Epistles, and derives from his theory that Luke wrote 
the Acts, and speaks as an eye-witness in the passages where the 
first person is used. From these he argues that Luke was inse- 
parable from Paul, and was his fellow-worker in the Gospel, and 
he refers, in proof of this, to Acts xvi. 8 ff.,,? 13 ff, xx. 5 ff, and the 
later chapters, all the details of which he supposes Luke to have 
carefully written down. He then continues: “ But that he was 
not only a follower, but likewise a fellow-worker of the Apostles, 
but particularly of Paul, Paul himself has also clearly shown in the 
Epistles, saying: εὐ and he quotes 2 Tim. iv. 10,11, ending: 
“Quly Ike is with me,” and then adds, “ whence he shows that 
he was always with him and insepar#}\e from him, We,, &e.”? The 
reasoning of the svalous Father deduces reat deal from very 
little, it will 100 observed, and in this elasti¢ way tradition © en- 
larged its borders” and assumed unsubstantial dimensions. Later 
writers have no more intimate knowledge of Luke, although Euse- 
bius states that he was born a Antioch, a tradition Jikewise 
reproduced by Jerome.’ Jerome further identifies Luke with “th 
brother, whose praise in the Gospel is throughout all the ehurch: 
mentioned in 2 Cor. viii. 18, as accorapanying Titus to Corinth. ° 


‘It is now universally admitted that the ‘‘ Lucius” referred tw in Acts xiii. | 
and Kom. xvi. 21, is a different person; although their identity was suggested by 
Origen and the Alexandrian Clement 

? The words ‘‘they came down to Troas” (κατέβησαν εἰς Towada) are her 
translated ‘‘we came to ‘froas”’ (nos venimus in Troadem), 

᾿ Quoniam non solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius fuerit apostolorum, maxime 

m Pauli, et ipse autem Paulus manifestavit in epistolis, dicens: ‘‘ Demas me 
dereliquit, et abiit Thessalonicam, Crescens in Galatiam, Titus in Dalmatiam 
Lucas est mecum solus.” Unde ostendit, quod semper junctus ei et inseparabilis 
tuerit ab eo, Adv. Heer., iii. 14 § 1. 

4H. Ἐς, iii, 4, 

4 De vir. ill. 7 

Sl.c. This view wae held by Origen, Ambrose, and others of the Fathers ; who, 
Moreover, suppose Paul to gefer to the work of Luke when he speaks of ‘‘ his 
Gospel ” (also ef, Husebius, H. ἘΦ, iii, 4), an opinion exploded by Grotius. Grotius 
and Olshausen both identify ‘‘the brother” with Luke. Many of the Fathers and 
ier writers have variously conjectured him to have been Barnubas, Silas, Mark, 

rophimus, Gaius, and others. This is mere guess-work ; but Luke is scarcely 
seriously advanced in latertimes, The Bishop of Lincoln, however, not only does 
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Ata later period, when the Church required an early artist for its 
ΠΟΥ το Lake the physician was honoured with the additional title 
of painter! Epiphanius,? followed later by some other writers, 
Faas him to have been cne of the seventy-two disciples, 
whose mission he alone of all New Testament writers mentions. 
The view of the Fathers, arising out of the application of their 
tradition to the features presented by the Gospel and Acts. was 
that Luke composed his Gospel, of the events of which he was 
not an eye-witness, from information derived from others, and his 
Acts of the Apostles from what he himself, at least in the parts in 
which the first person is employed, had witnessed.° It is generally 
supposed that Luke was not born a Jew, but was a Gentile Chris- 
tian. 

Some writers endeavour to find a confirmation of the tradition, 
that the Gospel and Acts were written ky Luke “the beloved phy- 
sician,” by the supposed use of peculiarly technical medical terms, ἢ 
but very little weight is attached by any one to this feeble evi- 
dence which is repudiated by most serious critics, and it need not 
detain us. 

As there is no indication, either in the Gospel or the Acts, of 
the author’s identity proceeding from himself, and tradition does 
not offer any alternative security, what testimony can be pro- 
duced in support of the ascription of these writings to “ Luke?” 
To this question Ewald shall reply: “In fact,” he says, “we 
possess only one ground for it, but this is fully sufficient. It lies 
in the designation of the third Gospel as that ‘ according to Luke’ 
which is found in all MSS. of the four Gospels. For the quota- 
tions of this particular Gospel under the distinct name of Luke, 








so, but maintains that Paul quotes Luke’s Gospel in his Epistles, in one place (1 
‘cri v. 18) designating it as Scripture. Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 163, p. 
1 Nicephorus, H. E., ii, 43. The Bishop of Lincoln, who speaks of “this divine 
book,” the Acts of the Apostles, with great enthusiasm, says in one place : “ The 
Acts of the Apostles is a portraiture of the church ; it is an Historical Picture 
delineated by the Holy Ghost guiding the hand of the Evangelical Painter St. 
Luke.” Greek Test., Int. to Acts, 13874, p. 4. ; P 

2 Her., li. 11; Theophylact (ad Luc. xxiv. 18) suggests the view—considered 
probable by Lange, Leben Jesu, i. p. 252—that Luke was one of the two disciples 
of the journey to Emmaus. This is the way in which tradition works. _ 

3 Cf. Eusebius, H. E., iii. 4 ; Hieron., de vir. ill. 7. We need not discuss the 
view which attributes to Luke the translation or authorship of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. ᾿" 

4 Cf, Luke iv. 38, viii. 43, 44, xxii, 44; Acts iii. 7, xii. 28, xiii. 11, xxviii. 8, ke., 
&c.; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. d. evang. Gesch., 1850, p. 683 ; Hackett, On Acts, 1852, 
». δ, p. 385; Humphrey, On Acts, 1854, p. xiv.; Meyer, Kr. ex. H’buch iib. 4, 
ἣν. des Markus ἃ. Lukas, Ste Aufl., p. 327; Apostelgesch., p. 562; Alford, 
Greek Test., 1871, ii. proleg. p. 3, § 10; /. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of Ἢ 
Paul, 3ed., 1866, p. 2 ἔ.; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 100. C!. 
Hug, Einl. N, T., 4te Aufl., p. 126, anm. 1. 
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SUPERSCRIPTION TO THE THIRD GOSPEL AND ACTS. 733 


inthe extant writings of the Fathers, begin so late that they 
cannot be compared in antiquity with that superscription; and 
those known to us may probably themselves only go back to this 
superscription. We thus depend almost alone on this superscrip- 
tion.”! Kwald generally does consider his own arbitrary con- 
jectures “ fully sufficient,” but it is doubtful whether, in this case, 
any one who examines this evidence will agree with him. He 
himself goes on to admit, with all »ther critics, that the suver- 
scriptions to our Gospels do not proczed from the authors them- 
selves, but were added by those who collected them, or by later 
readers to distinguish them.? There was no author's name attached 
to Marcion’s Gospel, as we learn from Tertullian. Chrysostom 
very distinctly asserts that the Evangelists did not inscribe their 
names at the head of their works,‘ and he recognizes that, but for 
the authority of the primitive Church which added those names, 
the superscriptions could not have proved the authorship of the 
Gospels. He conjectures that the sole superscription which may 
have been placed by the author of the first Synoptic was simply 
ciayyetov.t It might be argued, and indeed has been, that the in- 
scription κατὰ Λουκᾶν, “ according to Luke,” instead of εὐαγγέλιον 
Λουκᾶ “ Gospel of Luke,” does not actually indicate that “ Luke” 
wrote the work any more than the superscription to the Gospels 
“according to the Hebrews” (καθ᾽ Ἑ βραίους) “ according to the 
Egyptians” (κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους) has reference to authorship. The 
Epistles, on the contrary, are directly connected with their writers, 
in the genitive, Παύλου, Πέτρου, and so on. This point, however, 
we merely mention en passant. By his own admission, therefore, 
the superscription is merely tradition in another form, but instead 
of carrying us further back, the superscription on the most 
ancient extant MSS., as for instance the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices of the Gospels, does not on the most sanguine estimate 
of their age, date earlier than the fourth century.’ ΑΒ for the 
Acts of the Apostles, the book is not ascribed to Luke in a single 








1 Kwald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1857, 1858, ix. p. 55. 
Pe Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. ὅθ ἢ, ; Bertholdt, Einl. A. u. N. Test., 1813, 
Mm. p. 1095 ; Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 89; Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 107 Δ 
anm. 2; Hilgenfeld, Hinl. N. T., 1875, p. 779; Hug, Einl. N. T., i. p. 222 f. ; 


Reuss, Gesch. N. T., 4te Aufl., p. 391 f. ; De Wette, Kinl. N. T., p.47£., &c., &e. 
3 Adv, Mare. iv. 2. 


4 Hom. i. in Epist. ad. Rom. 

5 Hom, i. in Matth. prep. Grotius considers that the ancient heading was 
εὐαγγέλιον Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, as in some MSS. of our second Synoptic. Annot. 
in Ν, Τι, i, p. 7. So also Bertholdt, Einl., iii. p. 1095, and others. 

8 Tischendcrf, N, T. Gr. ed. oct. Crit. Maior, 1869, i. p. ix. ff. ; De Wette, Ein). 
N.T., p. 76 ff. ; Hug, Ein. N. T., i. p. 234 ff. ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 394 ff. ; 
Reithmayr, Vinl. N. B., 1852, p. 227 ff; Alford, Greek Test., i. Proleg., p. 107 


-3 ll, Proley:., p, 62 ff. ; Scrivener, Int. to Criticism of N.1T., 1874, p. 83 ff. 5 
Hilgenfeld, inl, N. T., p. 790 ff. 
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uncial MS., and it only begins to appear in various forms in later 
codices. The variation in the titles of the Gospels and Acts in 
different MSS. alone shows the uncertainty of the superscription, 
It is clear that the “ one ground” upon which Ewald admits that 
the evidence for Luke’s authorship is based, is nothing but sand 
and cannot support his tower. He is on the slightest considera, 
tion thrown back upon the quotations of the Fathers, which be- 
gin too late for the purpose, and it must be acknowledged that 
the ascription of the third Gospel and Acts to Luke rests solely 
upon late and unsupported tradition. 

Let it be remembered that with the exception of the three 

assages in the Pauline Epistles quoted above, we know abso- 
utely nothing about Luke. As we have mentioned, it has even 
been doubted whether the designation “the beloved physician” 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 14, does not distinguish a 
different Luke from the person of that name in the Epistles to 
Philemon and Timothy. If this were the case, our information 
would be further reduced ; but supposing that the same Luke is 
referred to, what does our information amount to? Absolutely 
nothing but the fact that a person named Luke was represented 
by the writer of these letters, whvever he was, to have been with 
Paul in Rome, and that he was known to the church of Colosse, 
There is no evidence whatever that this Luke had been a travel- 
ling companion of Paul, or that he ever wrote a line concerning 
him or had composed a Gospel. He is not mentioned in Epistles 
written during this journey, and indeed, the rarity and meayre- 
ness of the references to him wou!d much rather indicate that he 
had not taken any distinguished part in the proclamation of the 
Gospel. If Luke be ὁ ἰατρὸς 6 ἀγαπητός, and be numbered amongst 
the Apostle’s συνεργοί, Tychicus is equally “the beloved brother 
and faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord.”? Gnesimus 
the “faithful and beloved brother,’ 5 and Aristarchus, Mark the 
cousin of Barnabas, Justus and others are likewise his συνεργοί, 
There is no evidence, in fact, that Paul was acquainted with Luke 
earlier than during his imprisonment in Rome, and he seems 
markedly excluded from the -Apostle’s work and company by 
‘such passages as 2 Cor. i. 19.5 The simple theory that Luke wrote 
the Acts supplies all the rest of the tradition of the Fathers, as 
we have seen in the case of Irenzeus, and to this mere tradition 
we are confined in the total absence of more ancient testimony. 





1 We cannot discuss the authenticity of these Epistles in this place, nor isit 
very important that we should do 30. Nor can we pause to consider whether 
they were written in Rome, asa majority of critics think, or elsewhere. 

20° ayanyros ἀδελφὸς καὶ πιότὸς διάκονος καὶ σύνδουλος ἐν 
Κυρίῳ. Coloas. iv. 7. 8 Coloss. iv. 9. 

4 Coloss. iv. 10, 11 ; Philem. 23, 24. 5 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., i. 81, an. 2. 
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THE NARRATIVE IN THE FIRST PERSON. 735 


The traditional view, which long continued to prevail undis- 
turbed, and has been widely held up to our own day,! represents 
Luke as the author of the Acts, and, in the passages where the 
first person is employed, considers that he indicates himself as an 
actor and eye-witness. These passages, where ἡμεῖς is introduced, 
present a curious problem which has largely occupied the atten- 
tion of critics, and it has been the point most tirmly disputed in 
the long controversy regarding the authorship of the Acts. Into 
this literary labyrinth we must not be tempted to enter beyond 
a very short way; for, however interesting the question may be 
in itself, we are left so completely to conjecture that no result is 
possible which can materially affect our inquiry, and we shall 
only refer to it suffici: ntly to illustrate the uncertainty which 
prevails regarding the authorship. We shall, however, supply 
abundant references for those who care more minutely to pursue 
the subject. 

After the narrative of the Acts has, through fifteen chapters, 
proceeded uninterruptedly in the third person, an abrupt change 
to the first person plural occurs in the sixteenth chapter.? Paul, 
and at least Timothy, are represented as going through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and at length “they came down to Troas,” where a 
vision appears to Paul beseeching him to come over into Mace- 
donia. Then, xvi. 10, proceeds: “ And after he saw the vision, 
immediately we endeavoured (ἐζητήσαμεν) to go forth into Mace- 
donia, concluding that God had called us (ἡμᾶς) to preach the 





1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 1 f. ; Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, 
2te Αὐῇ 1, p. 495 ff. ; Beelen, Acta Apost., ed. alt., p. 4, p. 401 ann. 1 ; Credner, 
Einl. N. T., 1. p. 180, p. 280 ff.; Das N. T., 1847, ii. p. 355; von Déllinger, 
Christenthum u. Kirche, 2te Aufl., p. 134 f.; Lbrard, Wiss. Kr. evang. Gesch., 
p. 732 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. Τ᾿, ii. p. 10 ff., p. 30 ff. ; Hwald, Gesch. d. Volkes 
Isr. vi. p. 33 ff; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 50 ff ; Feilmoser, Einl. N. B., p. 296 
ἢ, Grau, Entw. N. T., Schriftthums, 1871, i. p. 316 f. ; Guericke, Beitrige N.T., 
1828, p. 74 ff. ; Gesammtgesch. N. 'I’., p. 279 f.; Hackett, On the Acts, 1852, p. 5 
᾿ς Heinrichs, N. T. gr., iti. p. 29 f. ; Humphrey, On Acts, p. xiii. f. ; Hug, Einl. 
N. qr, i, p. 127£., p. 257 th. ; Auinvel, Comm. in N. T., iv. p. xv. ; Klostermann, 
Vindicie Lucan, 1866, p. 68 ff. ; Lange, Apost. Zeit., 1853, i. p. 90. ; Lekebusch, 
Die Comp. ἃ, Entst. der Apostelgesch., 1854, p. 7 ff., p. 131 ff, p. 387 ff. ; Meyer, 
Aposielgesch., p. 4 ff. ; Michaelis, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 1175 ff. ; Oertel, Paulus in 
der Apostelgesch., 1868, p. 7 ff., p. 27 ff. ; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., ii. 3 Apostel- 
gesch. 1862, Ρ. 8, p. 225 f. ; de Pressensé, Hist. des trois prem. siécles de |’ Eglise, 
2me éd., i, p. 485 ; Renan, Les Apdotres, p. xiv. ff.; St. Paul, 1869, p. 130 ἢν, n. 3; 
Riehm,. De fontibus Act. Apost., 1821, p. 62 ff. ; Schneckenburger, Zweck der 
Apostelgesch., 1841, p. 17 ff. ; T'hiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 137 ; Versuch 
Herstell. Kr. N. T., p. 209 ff. ; Z'rip, Paulus nach d. Apostelgesch., 1866, p. 30 
ff, p. 272 f.; Tholuc. ¢, Glaubwiirdigk. ev. Gesch. 2te Aufl., p. 375 ff ; Words- 
worth, Greek Test., The Four Gospels, p. 168 ἢ, Acts, p. 118; Wieseler, Chron. 
: ee mee p. 36 ff., et passim: Cf. Meander, Pflanzung, u. s. w., 5te Aufl, 
, ᾿ p. ἃ 
? It is unnecessary to discuss whether xiv. 22 belongs to the ἡμεῖς sections or 
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Gospel unto them.” After verse 17, the direct form of narratiye 
is as suddenly dropped as it was taken up, and does not rea) ear 
until xx. 5, when, without explanation, it is resumed and con- 
tinued for ten verses. It is then again abandoned, and recom- 
menced in xxi. 1-18, and xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16. 

It is argued by those who adopt the traditional view,' that it 
would b» an instance of unparalleled negligence, in so careful a 
writer as the author of the third Synoptic and Acts, to have com- 
posed these sections from documents lying before him, written by 
others, leaving them in the form of a narrative in the first per- 
son, whilst the rest of his work was written in the third, and 
that, without doubt, he would have assimilated such portions to 
the form of the rest. On the other hand, that he himself makes 
distinct use of the first person in Luke i. 1-3 and Acts i. 1, and 
consequently prepares the reader to expect that, where it is de- 
sirable, he will resume the direct mode of communication ; and 
in support of this supposition, it is asserted that the very same 
peculiarities of style and language exist in the ἡμεῖς passages as 
in the rest of the work. The adoption of the direct form of 
narrative in short merely indicates that the author himself w= 
present and an eye-witness of what he relates,? and that writing 
as he did for the information of Theophilus, who was well aware 
of his personal participation in the journeys he records ‘t was not 
necessary for him to give any explanation of his occasional use 
of the first person. 

Is the abrupt and singular introduction of the first person in 
th se particular sections of his work, without a word of expla- 
nation, more intelligible and reasonable upon the traditional theory 
of their being by the author himself as an eye-witness ? On the 
contrary, it is maintained, the phenomenon on that hypothesis 
becomes much more inexplicable. On examining the ἡμεῖς sections 
it will be observed that they consist almost entirely of an itinerary 
of journeys, xnd that while the chronology of the rest of the 
Acts is notably uncertain and indefinite, these passages enter into 
the minutest details of daily movements (xvi. 11, 12; xx.6,7, 
11,15; xxi.1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 18; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 7, 12, 14) of 
the route pursued, and places through which often they merely 
pass (xvi. 11, 12); xx. 5, 6, 13, 15; xxi. 1-8, 7; xxvii. 2 ff; xxv. 
11-15), and record the most trifling circumstances (xvi. 12; xx. 
13; xxi. 2, 3, 15; xxviii. 2, 11). The distinguishing feature of 
these sections in fact is generally asserted to be the stamp which 








1 See references in note 1, p. 735. ‘ 
2 Some writers also consider as one of the reasons why Luke, the supposed au- 
thor, uses the first person, that where he begins to do so he himself becomes as- 
soviated with Paul in his work, and first begins to preach the Gospel. 7? ‘ersch, 
Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 137; Baumgarten, Die Apostelgeschichte, i. p- 490. 
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they bear, above all other parts of the Acts, of intimate personal 
knowledge of the circumstances related. 

Is it not, however, exceedingly remarkable that the author of 
the Acts should intrude his own personality merely to record 
these minute details of voyages and journeys? That his appear- 
ance as an eye-witness should be almost wholly limited to the 
itinerary of Paul’s journeys and to portions of his history which 
are of very subordinate interest? The voyage and shipwreck 
are thus narrated with singular minuteness of detail, but if any 
one who reads it only considers the matter for a moment, it will 
become apparent that this elaboration of the narrative is alto- 
gether disproportionate to the importance of the voyage in the 
history of the early Church. The traditional view indeed is 
fatal to the claims of the Acts as testimony for the great mass of 
miracles it contains, for the author is only an eye-witness of what 
is comparatively unimportant and commonplace. The writer's 
intimate acquaintance with the history of Paul, and his claim to 
participation in his work, begin and end with his actual journeys. 
With very few exceptions, as soon as the Apostle stops anywhere, 

9 ceases to speak as an eye-witness and relapses into vagueness 
aod the third person. At the very time when minuteness of de- 
tail would have been most interesting, he ceases to be minute. 
A very long and important period of Paul’s life is covered by the 
narrative between xvi. 10, where the ἡμεῖς sections begin, and 
xxviil. 16, where they end; but, although the author goes with 
such extraordinary detail into the journeys to which they are con- 
fined, how bare and unsatisfactory is the account of the rest of 
Paul’s career during that time!! How eventful that career must 
have been we learn from 2 Cor. xi. 23-26. In any case, the au- 
thor who could be so minute in his record of an itinerary, appar- 
ently could not, or would not, be minute in his account of more 
important matters in his history. In the few verses, ix. 1-30, 
chiefly oceupied by an account of Paul’s conversion, is comprised 
all that the author has to tell of three years of the Apostle’s life, 
and into xi. 19—xiv. are compressed the events of fourteen years 
of his history (ef. Gal. ii. 1).2 If the author of those portions be 
the same writer who is so minute in his daily itinerary in the 
ἡμεῖς sections, his sins of omission and commission are of a very 
startling character. To say nothing more severe here, upon the 
traditional theory he is an elaborate trifler. 

Does the use of the first person in Luke i. 1-8 and Acts i. 1 in 
any way justify or prepare” the way for the sudden and unex- 





1 Cf. Hwald, Gesch. v. Isr., vi. p. 35 f. 
2 Cf. Overbeck, zu de Wette’s Kurze Erkl. Apostelgesch., 1870, Binl., p. lxi. f. 
_ Cf. Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. “Viss., ix. p. 51 ff. ; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 1870, p. 6 ; 
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plained introduction of the first person in the sixteenth chapter? 
Certainly not. The ἐγώ in these passages is used solely in the per- 
sonal address to Theophilus, is limited to the brief explanation 
contained in what may be called the dedication cr preface, and is 
at once dropped when the history begins. If the proiogue of the 
Gospel be applied to the Acts, moreover, the use of earlier docu- 
ments is at once implied, which would rather justify the suppo- 
sition that these passages are part of some diary, from which the 
general editor made extracts.’ Besides, there is no explanation in 
the Avts which in the slightest degree connects the ἐγώ with the 
ἡμεῖς. To argue that explanation was unnecessary, as Theophilus 
and early readers were’ well acquainted with the fact that the 
author was a fellow-traveller with the Apostle, and therefore at 
once understood the meaning of “ We,’’ would destroy the utility 
of the direct form of communication altogether ; for if Theophilus 
knew this, there was obviously no need to introduce the first 
person at all, in su abrupt and singular a way, more especially to 
chronicle minute details of journeys which possess comparatively 
little interest. Moreover, writing for Theophilus, we might 
reasonably expect that he should have stated where and when he 
became associated with Paul, ani explained the reasons why he 
again left and rejoined him.4 Ewald suggests that possibly the 
author intended to have indicated his 1.ame more distinctly at the 
end of his work ;° but this merely shows that, argue as he will, 
he feels the necessity for such an explanation. The conjecture is 
negatived, however, by the fact that no name is subsequently 
added. As in the case of the fourth Gospel, of course the “in- 
comparable modesty” theory is suggested as the reason why the 
author does not mention his own name, and explain the adoption 
of the first person in the ἡμεῖς passages ;® but to base theories such 
as this upon the modesty or elevated views of a perfectly unknown 
writer is obviously too arbitrary a proceeding to be permissible. ’ 
There is, besides, exceedingly little modesty in a writer forcing 


Grau, Entwicklungsgesch. des N. T. Schriftthums, 187], i. p. 318 ; K/osi.rmann, 
Vind. Lucan. 1866, p. 68 f. ; Alford, Greek Test., ii, proleg., p. 2. 

1 Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, u. 8. w., p. 4. 

2 Overbeck, Zu de Wette, Apostelgesch., p, xliii. 

3 Lange, Das apost. Zeitalter, 1853, i. p. 91; Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi. p. 
33 ἢν, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 51 ἢν; Schneckenburger, Ueb.d. Zweck ἃ. Apostel- 
gesch., 1841, p. 39; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 357. 

4 Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 331 f. 

5 Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi. p. 34, an. 1; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 52. 

6 Cf. Irenwus, Adv. Her. iii. 14. § 1; Lange, Das apost. Zeit., i. p. 91; Zwald, 
Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr., vi. p. 33 tf; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ix. p. 52; Olshausen, Die Apos- 
telgesch,, 1862, p. 225; Wordsworth, Greek Test. Acts, p, 118. 

7 Cf. Schwanbeck, Ueber dic Quellen ἃ. Schr. ἃ. Lukas, 1847, i. p. 128 f.; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., p. xliii.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i, ; 81, an. 2; 
Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 357. 
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himself so unnecessarily into notice, for he does not represent 
himself as taking any active part in the eveuts narrated ; and, as 
the mere chronicler of days of sailing and arriving, he might well 
have remained impersonal to the end. 

On the other hand, supposing the general editor of the Acts tu 
have made use of written sources of information, and amongst: 
others of the diary of a companion of the Apostle Paul, it is not 
equally strange that, for one reason or another, he should have 
allowed the original direct form of communication to stand whilst 
incorporating parts of it with his work. Instances have been 
pointed out in which a similar retention of the first or third per- 
son, in a narrative generally written otherwise, is accepted as the 
indication of a different written source, as for instance in Ezra 
vii. 27-——ix ; Nehemiah viii.—x.; in the Book of Tobit i. 1-3, 111. 
7 ff, and other places ;! and Schwanbeck has pointed out many 
instances of a similar kind amongst the chroniclers of the middle 
ages,” There are various ways in which the retention of the first 
person in these sections, supposing them to have been derived 
from some other written source, might be explained. The simple 
suppcsition that the author, either through carelessness or over- 
sight, allowed the ἡμεῖς to stand’ is not excluded, and indeed some 
critics, although we think without reason, maintain both the third 
Gospel and the Acts to be composed of materials derived from 
various sources end put together with little care or adjustment. 4 
The author might also have inserted these fragments of the diary 
of a fellow-traveller of Paul, and retained the original form of 
the document to strengthen the apparent credibility of his own 
narrative ; or, as many critics believe, he may have allowed the 
first person of the original document to remain, in order himself 
to assume the character of eye-witness, and of companion of the 
Apostle. As we shall see in the course of our examination of the 
Acts, the general procedure of the author is by no means of a 
character to discredit such an explanation. 

We shall not enter into any discussion of the sources from 
which critics maintain that the author compiled his work. Τὺ is. 








1 Kwald, Gesch, ἃ. V. Isr., 1864, i. p. 278; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N.T., p. 607. 

2 Quellen ὦ, Schr, des Lukas, i. p. 188 ff. Cf. De Wette, Einl, N.T., p. 247, an, 
6; Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 332 anm. 

3 Cf. Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 331, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1047 ; Scholten, Het 
paulin, Evangelie, p. 451 f. 

4 Schleiermacher, Versuch iib. die Schr. des Lukas Simmtl. Werke, 1836, ii. p. 
14 ff., p. 219 ff.; Einl, N.T., 1845 (iii.), p. 349 ff.; Konigsmann, Prolusio de tonti- 
bus Act. Apost., in Pott’s Sylloge, 1802, iii. p. 215 ff.; Schwanbeck, Quellen Schr, 
ἃ, Lukas, 1847, i. p. 41 ff., p. 253 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin, Evangelie, 1870, p. 451 f. 

5 Baur, Paulus, 2te Aufl, i. p. 16 £.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 456 f., p. 516, anm. 
1; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, 1836, v. p. 549 ; Stap, Origines du Christianisme, 
2me éd., p. 205f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., 4te Aud, p. xlv, ἢ Ὁ 
Hausrath, N.T,, Zeitgesch., 1874, iii. p. 442, anm. 7. 
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sufficient to say that, whilst some profess to find definite traces of 
many documents, few if any writers deny that the writer made 
more or less use of earlier materials. It is quite true that the 
characteristics of the general author's style are found throughout 
the whole work.!_ The Acts are no mere aggregate of scraps col- 
lected and rudely joined together, but the work of one author in 
the sense that whatever materials he may have used for its com- 
position were carefully assimilated, and subjected to thorough and 
systematic revision to adapt them to his purpose.? But however 
completely this process was carried out, and his materials inter- 
penetrated by his own peculiarities of style and language, he did 
not succeed in entirely obliterating the traces of independent 
written sources. Some writers maintain that there is a very 
apparent difference between the first twelve chapters and the 
remainder of the work, and profess to detect a much more He- 
braistic character in the language of the earlier portion,’ although 
this is not received without demur.? As regards the ἡμεῖς sections, 
whilst it is admitted that these fragments have in any case been 
much manipulated by the general editor, and largely contain his 
general characteristics of language, it is at the same time affirmed 





1 Oredner, inl. N.T., i. 1. p. 182 ff., p. 282 f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 387 ff., 
457, 490 ff.; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff., 180 f.; Oertel, Paulus im Apostelg., 
p. 27 ff.; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 260 ff. ; Gersdor/, Beitrige, p. 166 ff.; Hichhorn, 
Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 30 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. 20 ff., 218 ff.; Neu- 
decker, Kin). N.T., p. 341 ff., anm. 6 ; De Wette, Kinl. N.T., p. 246 f.; Apostelgesch., 
p. xxxvili.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch, p. ἵν]. f.; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., 
p. 199f.; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 3 f.; Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 2 f.; 
Trip, Paulus nach ἃ, Apostelg., p. 26 ff.; Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcions, p. 236, 
anm. ]. 

2 Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 340 f.; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1034 f.; Alford, Greek 
Test., ii. proleg., p. 9 f.; Credner, Einl. N.T., i. p, 280 ff., 182 ff.; Davidson, Int. 
N.T., ii. p. 260 ff. ; Hichhorn, Eiul. N.T., ii. p. 35 fi.; Gersdor/, Beitriige, p. 160ff.; 
Hilgenfeid, Kinl. N.T., p. 574 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii., p. 349; 
Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff., 130 ff.; Mayerhof, Einl. petr. Schriften, p. | 
ff., 218 ff.; Meyer, Apostelgesch., p. 3 f., 12 f.; Oertel, Paulus in ἃ. Apostelgesch., 
p. 24 ff.; Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 7 f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelgesch., 
p. lvii. ff.; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, 1873, p. 497 ff.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. ΧΙ. 
ff.; Reuss. Gesch. N.T., p. 199 ff.; Schneckenburger, Apostelgesch., p. 20 ff., 64 ἢ; 
Schweyler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 38 ff., 73 ff.; Trip, Paulus n. Apostelgesch., 
1866, p. 26 f.; De Wette, Hinl. N.T., p. 246; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviil.; Zeller, 
Apostelgesch., p. 387 ff. Cf. Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 37 f. 

3 Ewald, Gesch. a. V. Isr., vi. p. 37 f.; Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 12; 
Riehm, De fontibus Act. Ap., p. 106 ff., 189 ff.; Schneckenburger, Apostelgesch., p. 
153 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen d. Schr. Lukas, i. p. 36 ff., 114 ἔν ; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 99; Tholuck, Glaubw. ev. Geschichte, p. 376 f. ; De Wette, 
Ninl. N. T., p. 249f. Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 282 ἢ, ; Meyer, Apostel- 
gesch., p. 12; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 404 f ᾿ 

4 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 490 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apostelg., p- lvi. 
f. ; Hichhorn, Hinl. Ν, T., ii. p. 31. Cf. Credner, Einl., p. 282 f. ; Lekebusch, 
Apg., p. 35 ff., 404 f. 
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borrowed document.! Even critics who maintain the ἡμεῖς sections 
to be by the same writer who composed the rest of the book point 
out the peculiarly natural character and minute knowledge dis- 
played in these passages, as distinguishing them from the rest of 
the Acts.2 This of course they attribute to the fact that the author 
there relates his personal experiences ; but even with this explan- 
ation itis apparent that all who maintain the traditional view do 
recognize peculiarities in these sections, by which they justify 
the ascrip**.-. of them to an eye-witness. For the reasons which 
have beer: ¥.1y briefly indicated, therefore, and upon other strong 
grounds, some of which will be presently stated, a very large 
mass of the ablest critics have concluded thav the ἡμεῖς sections 
were not composed by the author cf the rest of the Acts, but that 
they are part of the diary of some companion of the Apostle 
Paul, of which the Author of Acts made use for his work, and 
that the general writer of the work, and consequently of the 
thinl Synoptic, was not Luke at all.4 





1 Zeller, Apg., p. 457 £., 513 ff., 516, δῆτα. 1; Overbeck, Zude W. Apg., p. xxxix. 
f, xlv. f., 1 anm. ; Straatman, Paulus, de Apost. van Jezus Christus, 1874, p. 307 
ff. ; Stap, Origines du Christ., p. 205 f.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeityesch., iii. p. 423 
anm.; De Wette, Hinl, N. T., p. 246 £. ; Hilgenyeld, Kinl. Ν T., p. 607 f. ; Kostlin, 
Urspr. Synopt. Evv., p. 291 f. 

2 Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 382 ff., et passim ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 
39, anm. 1; &c., &e. 

3 Baur, Paulus, 2te Aufl., i. p. 16 f., p. 243; Beyschlag, Th. Stud. a. Krit., 
1864, p. 214 f.; Bertholdt, Einl. N. T., ili. p. 1332; Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 332 
f.; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1030 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 273 ff. ; 
Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, ii. 245 f.,i. p. 383 ff., 422 ff. ; Allg. Καὶ. G., i. p. 165 f., 
237; Hauber, Betracht. iib, einig. Glaubigen, u. s. w., chr. Kirche, p. 61 f. ; 
Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., iii. p. 422 f., anm. 7; Hilgenfeld, Einl. N. T., p. 606 
ff., Die Evangelien, p. 225; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; 
Horst, Essai sur les Sources de la deuxiéme partie des Actes des Apdtres, 1348 ; 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 1; Kohdreif, Chronologia Sacra, p. 99 f. ; 
Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291 ἢ ; Konigsmann, De fontibus, &c., in Pott’s 
Sylloge, iii. p. 231 f. ; Krenkel, Paulus, 1869, p. 213 ff. ; Overbeck, Zude W. Apg., 
p. ff; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 207 f.; Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., 1845, p. 
239 ἢν, p. 348 ff; Scholten, Het paulin. Evangelie, p. 413 ff.; Schwanbeck, Quellen, 
us.w., p. 168 ff, 140 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 205 f.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 6; 
Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 127; Ulrich, Th. Stu. u. Krit., 1837, p. 369 
ff. 1840, p. 1008 ff. ; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 291; De Wette, Hinl. N. 
Το p. 247; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviii. ; Wittichen, Zeit schr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 
f. ᾿ “oa Apostelgesch., p. 515 f. Cf. Neander. Pflanzung, u. s. w., p. 229 ; 
ef. p. 1 ἢ 

* Baur, Paulus, p. 16 if. ; Davidson, Iv’. N. T., ii. p. 24 £., 54, 269 ff. ; Gfrorer, 
Die heil, Sage, i. p. 34, anm. 1, 383 f%., 452 ff. ; ii, p. 246 f.; Allg. K.G., i. p. 
165 ἢ, Hausrath, N. 'T, Zeitgesch., iii. p. 421 ff. ; Hilyenfeld, Kinl. N. T., p. 608 
ff. ; Die Evangelien, p. 225; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; 
Kistlin, Ursprung., u. 8. w., p. 286 ff.; Mayerhof, Hinl. petr. Schr., p. 6f. ; 
Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 1 ff., Ixiii, ἢν ; Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., 1845, p. 
239 ff, 305 ἢ, 347 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin. Evunog., p. 412 ff. ; Is de derde Ev- 
angelist de Schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen? 1873, p. 98 ἢ, ; Schwanbeck, 
Quell. Schr, Lukas, p. 253 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii, p. 38 ff., 73 ff. ; 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 14 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 203 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leben 
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A careful study of the coutents of the Acts cannot, we think 
leave any doubt upon an unprejudiced mind that the work could 
not have been written by any companion or intimate friend of 
the Apostle Paul! In here briefly indicating some of the reasons 
for this statement, we shall be under the necessity of anticipating 
without much explanation or argument, points which will be 
more fully discussed further on, and which now, stated without 
preparation, may not be sufficiently clear to some readers. The 
may hereafter seem more conclusive. It is impossible to believe 
that a friend or companion could have written so unhistorical and 
defective a history of the Apostle’s life and teaching. The Pau- 
line Epistles are nowhere directly referred to, but where we can 
compare the narrative and representations of Acts with thestate- 
ments of the Apostle, they are strikingly contradictory His 
teaching in the one scarcely presents a trace of the strong and 
clearly defined doctrines of the other, and the character and con- 
duct of the Paul of Acts are altogether different from those of 
Paul of the Epistles. Acccrding to Paul himself (Gal. i. 16—18), 
after his conversion, he communicated not with flesh and blood, 
neither went up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before 
him, but immediately went away into Arabia, and returned to 
Damascus, and only after three years he went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Kephas, and abode with him fifteen days, during which visit 
none other of the Apostles did he see “save James, the brother 





Jesu, p. 126 f. ; Tjeenk- Willink, Just. Martyr in zijne verh, tot Paulus, 1868, p, 
64; Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu, p. 291; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 206 f., 244 ἢ; 
Apostelgesch., p. xxxvili. f. ; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss, Th., 1873, p. 508 ff. ; 
Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 460 ff. ; Vortrige, u. s. w., 1865, p. 206 ff. Cf. Reuss, 
Gesch. Ν. T., p. 194-208 ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 508, 556. 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 16 ff. passim ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 271 f. ; Holtz. 
mann, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 87 f.; Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 299 ἢ, 
360 ff., 367 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin. Ey., p. 414; Schwanbeck, Quellen, u.s. w., 
p. 262 f.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 203 ff. ; De Wette, Einl. N. T., p. 245; Apostel- 
gesch., p. xxxviii. f.; Zeller, Apostelgesch., p, 462 ff. ; Vortriige, τι, s. w., p. 206 
ff. Cf. Reuss, Hist. dela Théologie Chrét., 3me éd., ii. p. 343 ; Renan, Les Apétres, 

. xiii. ἢ 
: 2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 8 f., 123 ff, 149 f., et passim; K. G. 3te Aufl, i. p, 126 
ff.; Davidson, Int, N. T., ii. p. 212 ff. ; Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., p. 40 ἢ; 
Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 27,412 f., et passim; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., 
iii, p. 422 ff., anm. 7; Hilgenfeld, Kin). N.T., p. 224 ff., [593 ff. ; Zeitschr, wies. 
Theol., 1860, p. 111 ff., 118 ff., 135 ff; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 32 ff., 62 ff. ; Lipsius, 
in Schenkel’s Bibel Lex. (s. v. Aposteleonvent), i. p. 194 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes crit. 
sur Ja Bible, N. Test., 1864, p. 267 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. apg, p. lix.. anm. **; 
Renan, Les ApOtres, xxix. ff. ; Scherer, Rev. de Théologie, 1851. iil, p. 336 ; 
Schleiermacher, Einl. N. T., p. 368 ff. ; Scholten, Het paulin. Evang., p. 447 ff. 5 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 536 f., 543 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, τι. 8. W., Ρ' 
30 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 116 ff., ii. p. 82 ff. ; Stap, Origines, &e., 

. 135 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 47 ff., 82 ff., 97 ff., et passim ; Zyeenk- Willink, 
vast, Martyr, 1868, p. 27f., p. 31, noot 3 ; De Wette, inl. Ν, T., p. 245; Apostelg., 
p. xxxv. ff. ; Zeller, Apostelgesch., ρ. 216 ff., et passim ; Vortriige, u. 8, W., P 
206 ff. Cf. Lechler, Das ap, ἃ. nachap. Zeit., 2te Aufl., p. 11 ff. 
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of the Lord.” If assurance of the correctness of these details 
were required, Paul gives it by adding (v. 20): “ Now the things 
which I am writing to you, behold before God I lie not.” Accord- 
ing to Acts (ix. 19—30), however, the facts are quite different. 
Paul immediately begins to preach in Damascus, does not visit 
Arabia at all, but, on the contrary, goes to Jerusalem, where, un- 
der the protection of Barnabas (v. 26, 27), he is introduced to the 
Apostles, and “was with them goingin and out.” According to Paul 
(Gal. i. 22), his face was after that unknown unto the churches of 
Judea, whereas, according to Acts, not only was he “ guing in and 
out” at Jerusalem with the Apostles, but (ix. 29) preached boldly 
in the name of the Lord, and (Acts xxvi. 20) “in Jerusalem and 
throughout all the region of Juda,” he urged to repentance. Ac- 
cording to Paul (Gal. 11. 1 ff), after fourteen years he went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus, “ according to ἃ re- 
velation,” and “privately” communicated his Gospel “ to those 
who seemed to be something,” as, with some irony, he calls the 
Apostles. In words still breathing irritation and determined 
independence, Paul relates to the Galatians the particulars of that 
visit—how great pressure had been exerted to compel Titus, 
though a Greek, to be circumcised, “that they might bring us 
into bondage,” to whom, “ not even for an hour did we yield the 
required subjection.” He protests, with proud independence, that 
the Gospel which he preaches was not received from man nor 
taught to him (Gal. i. 11, 12), but revealed to him by God (verses 
15, 16): and during this visit (ii. 6, 7), “from those sev:ning to be 
something (τῶν δοκούντων εἶναί τι), νυ Παύβοθν θυ they were it makes no 
matter to me—God accepts not man’s person—for to me those 
who seemed (οἱ δοκοῦντες) communicated nothing additional.” Ac- 
cording to Acts, after his conversion, Paul is taught by a man 
named Anaaias what he must do (ix. 6, xxii. 10); he makes visits 
to Jerusalem (xi, 30, xii. 25, &c.), which are excluded by Paul's 
own explicit statements ; and a widely different report is giver. 

(xv. 1 ff) of the second visit. Paul does not go, “according to a 

revelation,” but is deputed by the Church of Antioch, with Bar- 

habas, in consequence of disputes regarding the circumcision of 
Gentiles, to lay the case before the Apostles and elders at Jeru- 

salem. It is almost impossible in the account here given of pre- 

ceedings characterised throughout by perfect harmony, forbear- 

ance, and unanimity of views, to recognize the visit described. by 

Paul. Instead of being private, the scene is a general council of 

the Church. The fiery independence of Paul is transformed into 

meckness and submission. There is not a word of the endeavour 

to compel him to have Titus cireumcised—all is peace and undis- 

turbed good-will. Peter pleads the cause of Paul, and is more 
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Pauline in his sentiments than Paul himself, and, in the very pre- 
sence of Paul, claims to have been selected by God to be Apostle 
of the Gentiles (xv. 7—11). Not a syllable is said of the scene at 
Antioch shortly after (Gal. ii. 11 ff), so singularly at variance 
with the proceedings of the council, when Paul withstood Cephas 
to the face. Then, who would recognize the Paul of the Epistles 
in the Paul of Acts, who makes such repeated journeys to Jeru- 
salem, to attend Jewish feasts (xviii. 21,' xix. 21, xx. 16, xxiv. 11, 
17, 18); who, in his journeys, halts on the days when a Jew may 
not travel (xx. 5, 6); who shaves his head at Cenchrea because of 
a vow (xviil. 18); who, at the recommendation of the Apostles, 
performs that astonishing act of Nazariteship in the Temple (xxi. 
23), and afterwards follows it up by a defence of such “ excellent 
dissembling” (xxiii. 6, xxiv. 11 ff.) ; who circumcises Timothy, the 
son of a Greek and of a Jowess, with his own hands (xvi. 1—3, 
cf. Gal.v. 2); and who is so little the apostle of the uncireumcision 
that he only tardily goes to the Gentiles when rejected by the 
Jews (ef. xviil. 6). Paul is not only robbed of the honour of 
being the first Apostle of the Gentiles, which is conferred upon 
Peter, but the writer seems to avoid even calling him an apostle 
at all, the only occasions upon which he does so being indirect 
(xiv. 4,14); and the title equally applied to Barnabas, whose 
claim to it is more than doubted. The passages in which this 
occurs, moreover, are not above suspicion, “ the Apostles” being 
omitted in Cod. 1). (Bezee) from xiv. 14. The former verse in that 
codex has important variations from other MSS. 

If we cannot believe that the representation actually given of 
Paul in the Acts could proceed from a friend or companion of the 
Apostle, it is equally impossible that such a person could have 
written his history with so many extraordinary imperfections and 
omissions. We have already pointed out that between chs. ix— 
xiv, are compressed the events of seventeen of the most active 
years of the Apostle’s life, and also that a long period is comprised 
within the ἡμεῖς sections, during which such minute details of the 
daily itinerary are given. The incidents reported, however, are 
quite disproportionate to those which are omitted. We have no 
record, for instance, of his visit to Arabia at so interesting a por- 
tion of his career (Gal. i. 17), although the particulars of his con- 
version are repeated with singular variations no less than three 
times (ix. xxil. xxvi.) ; nor of his preaching in Iilyria (Rom. xv. 
19); nor of the incident referred to in Rom. xvi. 3, 4. The mo- 


1 The Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian, with other ancient codices, omit: “I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” _ arn 
2 Hilgenfeld, Kin). N.T., p. 585; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. iii, note, p. 1) f5 
Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p., 206; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 73, p. 513 f. 
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mentous adventures in the cause of the Gospel spoken of in 2 Cor. 
xi. 23 ff. receive scarcely any illustration in Acts, nor is any notice 
taken of his fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv, 32), 
which would have formed an episode full of serious interest. 
What, again, was “ the affliction which happened in Asia,” which 
so overburdened even so energetic a nature as that of the Apostle 
that “ he despaired even of life?” (2 Cor. ii. 8f.) Some light upon 
these points might reasonably have been expected from a com- 
panion of Paul. Then, xvii. 14—16, xviii. 5, contradict 1 Thess. 
ili, 1, 2, in a way scarcely possible in such a companion, present 
with the Apostle at Athens; and in like manner the represen- 
tation in xxvili. 17—22, is inconsistent with such a person, ignor- 
ing as it does the fact that there already was a Christian Church 
in Rome (Ep. to Romans). We do not refer to the miraculous 
elements so thickly spread over the narrative of the Acts, and 
especially in the episode xvi. 25 ff, which is inserted in the first 
ἡμεῖς section, as irreconcilable with the character of an eye-wit- 
ness, because it is precisely the miraculous portion of the book 
which is on its trial; but we may ask whether it would have been 
possible for such a friend, acquainted with the Apostle’s represen- 
tations in 1 Cor, xiv. 2 ff, cf. xii—xiv., and the phenomena there 
described, to speak of the gift of “tongues” at Pentecost, as the 
power of speaking different languages (ii. 4— 11, cf. x. 46, xix. 
6) ? 

It will readily be understood that we have here merely rapidly 
and by way of illustration, referred to a few of the points which 
seem to preclude the admission that the general Author of the Acts 
could be an eye-witness,! or companion of the Apostle Paul, and 
this will become more apparent as we proceed, and more closely 
exumine the contents of the book. Who that author was, there 
are now no means of ascertaining. The majority of critics who 
have most profoundly examined the problem presented by the 
Acts, however, and who do aot admit Luke to be the general 
author, are agreed that the author compiled the ἡμεῖς sections 
from a diary kept by some companion of the Apostle Paul during 
the journeys and voyages to which they relate, but opinion is very 
divided as to the person to whom that diary must be ascribed. 
lt is of course admitted that the various theories regarding his 
identity are merely based upon conjecture, but they have long 
severely exercised critical ingenuity. A considerable party adopt 
the conclusion that the diary was probably written by Luke. ? 





1 Bleek does not consider it probable that he narrates anything as eye-witness. 
Einl. N.T., p. 840. 


2 Baur, Paulus, i. Ρ. 16 f., 243; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, ii. p. 245 f. ; cf. i. p. 
383 ff., 422 ff, ; Allg. K.G., i. p. 165 f., 287; Hausrath, N. T. Zeit., iii, p. 422 
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This theory has certainly the advantage of whatever support may 
be derived from tradition ; and it has been conjectured, not with- 
out’ probability, that this diary, being either written by, or origin- 
ally attributed to, Luke, may possibly have been the source from 
which, in course of time, the whole of the Acts, and consequently 
the Gospel, came to be ascribed to Luke.' The selection of a com- 
paratively less known name than that cf Timothy, Titus or 
Silas,’ for instance, may thus be explained ; but, besides, it has 
the great advantage that, the name of Luke never being men- 
tioned in the Acts, he is not exposed to criticism, which has 
found serious objections to the claims of other better known fol- 
lowers of Paul. 

here are, however, many critics who find difficulties in the 
way of accepting Luke as the author of the “ we ” sections, and 
who adopt the theory that they were probably composed by 
Timothy.’ It is argued that, if Luke had been the writer of this 
diary, he must have been in very close relations to Paul, having 
been his companion during the Apostle’s second mission journey, 
as well as during the later European journey, and finally 
during the eventful journey of Paul as a prisoner from 
Cesarea to Rome. Under these circumstances, it is natural to 
expect that Paul should mention him in his earlier epistles, writ- 
ten before the Roman imprisonment, but this he nowhere does. 
For instance, no mention whatever is made ot Luke in either of 
the letters to the Corinthians nor in those to the Thessalonians ; 
but on the other hand, Timothy’s name, together with that of 
Silvanus (or Silas), is joined to Paul's in the two letters to the 
Thessalonians, besides being mentioned in the body of the first 
Epistle (iii. 2, 6); and he is repeatedly and affectionately spoken 
of in the earlier letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10), 
and his name is likewise combined with the Apostle’s in the see- 





f., anm. 7; Hilgenfeld, Einl. WN. T., p. 606 ff., Die Evangelien, p. 225 ; Holtzmann, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 85 ff. ; KOstlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291 f.; 
Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 1. ff. ; Stap, Origines, ὅσ, p. 205 ; Volkmar, Die 
Religion Jesu, p. 291 ; Witticken, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 509 f. ; Zeller, 
Apostelgesch., p. 515 f. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, τι. 5. w., p. 229; cf. p.1f.; 
Reuss, Gesch. Ni T., p. 207. We only refer here, of course, to writers who do 
not consider Luke the author of the rest of Acts. 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 16 ἢ, ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p- 1. ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Einl. N. T., p. 608; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 291; G@frorer, Die heil. 
Sage, ii, p. 245 f.; Zeller, Apostelg., p. 515 ἢ, 

Scholten, Het paulin. Evangelie, p. 416. 

3 Bleek, Einl. N. T., p. 332 ff. ; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1080 ff. ; Beyschlag, 
Th. Stud. τ. Krit., 1864, p, 214 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 273 ff. ; Schleier- 
macher, Kinl. Ν, T., p. 376, cf. 354, anm. 1 ; Vorlesungen ap. De Wette, Kinl. N. 
T., p. 247, ὁ 116 b, anm. a; Ulrich, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1837, p. 369 ff. ; 1840, p. 
1003 ff. ; De Wette, Finl. N. T., p. 247; Apostelgesch., p. xxxviii. f. Cf. Keim, 
Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 1, 2; Neander, Pflanzung, u. 8. w., p. 229, ef. 11. 
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ond Epistle (2 Cor, i. 1), as well as mentioned in the body of the 
letter, along with that of Silvanus, as a fellow-preacher with 
Paul. In the Epistle to the Philippians, later, the name of Luke 
does not appear, although, had he been the companion of the 
Apostle from Troas, he must have been known to the Philippians, 
but on the other hand, Timothy is again associated in the open- 
ing greeting of that Epistle. Timothy is known to have been a 
fellow-worker with the Apostle, and to have accompanied him in 
his missionary journeys, and he is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Acts as the companion of Paul, and the first occasion is precisely 
where the ἡμεῖς sections commence.! In connection with Acts xv, 
40, xvi. 3, 10, it is considered that Luke is quite excluded ἔτι τὴ 
the possibility of being the companion who wrote the diary we 
are discussing, by the Apostle’s own words in 2 Cor. i. 19 2 “ For 
the Son of God, Christ Jesus, who was preached among you by 
us, by me and Silvanus and Timothy,” ὅσο, &e. The eye-witness 
who wrote the journal from which the ἡμεῖς portions are taken, 
must have been with the Apostle in Corinth, and, it is of course 
always asserted, must have been one of his συνεργοί, and preached 
the Gospel.3 Is it possible, on the supposition that this fellow- 
labourer was Luke, that the Apostle could in so marked a manner 
have excluded his name by clearly defining that “us ” only meant 
himself and Silvanus and Timothy? Mayerhoff! has gone even 
further than the critics we have referred to, and maintains Timo- 
thy to be the author of the third Syno;tic and of Acts. 

We may briefly add that some writers have conjectured Silas 
to betheauthor of the ἡμεῖς sections,® and others have referred them 
to Titus.® It is evident that whether the ἡμεῖς sections be by the 
unknown author of the rest of the Acts, or be part of a diary by 
some unknown companion of Paul, introduced into the work by 
the general editor, they do not solve the problem as to the identity 
of the author who remains absolutely unknown. 





xvi. 1 ff; οἵ, xvii. 14, 15; xviii. 5; xix. 22; xx. 4. 

2 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, i. p. 81, anm. 2. 

3 Of. Wordsworth, Greek Test., The Four Gospels, 1875, p. 168; Acts of the 
Apost., 1874, ᾿ 118. The Bishop of Lincoln considers that the vision which ap- 
peared to Paul (Acts xvi. 9), praying him to come over into Macedonia, was re- 
garded by Luke as a message also designed for himself; ‘‘and the Holy Spirit, in 
the Acts of the pages authorizes that opinion. Therefore, St. Luke also, as 
well as the Apostle, was called by the Holy Ghost to preacn the Gospel in Greece,” 
Four Gospels, p. 168, 4 Kinl. petr. Schriften, p. 6 ff. 

5 Hauber, Betract. iib. einig. d. erst. Glaubigen, u. 8. w., chrisil. Kirche, p. 61 
f. ; Kohlreif, Chron. Sacra, p. 99; Schwanbeck, Quellen, ἃ. s. w., p. 168 ff. Cf. 
Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, p. 81, anm. 1, 2 

6 Horst, Essai sur les sources de la deuxiéme partie des Actes des Apétres, 1848 ; 
Krenkel, Paulus, p. 214 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 6. We do not think it neces- 
sary to consider ihe theory that the sections we have been discussing are alto- 


gether a fiction. Br. Bauer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 132 f.; cf. Schrader, Der 
Apostel Paulus, v. p. 549. 
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We have said enough to enable the reader to understand the 
nature of the problem regarding the author of the third Synoptic 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, and whilst for our purpose much 
less would have sufficed, it is evident that the materials do not 
exist for identifying him. The stupendous miracles related in 
these two works, therefore, rest upon the evidence of an i nknown 
writer, who from internal evidence must have composed them 
very long after the events recorded, Externally there is no proof 
even of the existence of the Acts until towards the end of the 
second century, when also for the first time we hear of a vague 
theory as to the name and identity of the supposed author, a 
theory which declares Luke not to have himself been an eye- 
witness of the occurrences related in the Gospel, and which re- 
duces his participation even in the events narrated in the Acts 
to a very small and modest compass, leaving the great mass of 
the miracles described in the work without even his personal 
attestation. The theory, however, we have seen to be not only 
unsupported by evidence, but to be contradicted by many potent 
circumstances. We propose now, without exhaustively examin- 
ing the contents of the Acts, which would itself require a separate 
treatise, at least to consider some of its main points sufficiently 
to form a fair judgment of the historical value of the work, 
although the facts which we have already ascertained are clearly 
fatal to the document as adequate testimony for miracles, and the 
reality of Divine Revelation. 
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no proof THE historical value of the Acts of the Apostles has very long 
dof the been the subject of vehement discussion, and the couse of the 
a vague controversy has certainly not been favourable to the position of 
vuthor, a ΤΣ the work. For a considerable time of course the traditional view 
an eye- continued to prevail, and little or no doubt of the absolute credi- 
vhich re- bility of the narrative was ever expressed. When the spirit of 
the Acts independent and enlightened criticism was finally aroused, it had 
ὑ mass of to contend with opinions which habit had rendered stereotype, 
personal , and prejudices which took the form of hereditary belief. As 
not only might naturally be expected, many writers in more recent times 
Ly potent have defended the authenticity of the Acts, and asserted that the 
-examin- work is substantially historical and trustworthy ; and, at the 
ν separate ; pro nt day, apologists still express unshaken confidence in its 
ifficiently 3 character and enthusiastic faith in its truth and inspiration. On 
he work, the other hand, a large body of eminent critics, after an exhaus- 
re clearly : tive investigation of the Acts, have concluded that the work is not 
8, and the ' historically accurate, and cannot be accepted as a true δι cvunt of 


the Acts and teaching of the Apostles. 

The Author of the Acts has been charged with having written 
the work with a distinct design to which he subordinated histo- 
rical truth, and in this view many critics have joined, who ulti- 
mately do not accuse him absolutely of falsifying history, but 
merely of making a delib. “ ite selection of his materials and of 
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Die heil. Sage, i. p. 27 f., p. 383 ff, 421 f. (second part historical, cf. 422 ff.) ; 
Hausraih, N. T. Zeitg., iii. p. 420 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 
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Ap. Paulus., v. p. 508 ff. passim ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, u. 8. w., p. 31 ff. ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap, Zeit., i. p. 90, ii. p. 73 ff., 112 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 117 ff; 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 17 ff., et passim; Tyjeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 28 f., 31, 
noot 3; Volkmar, Die Religion, p. 336 ff.; Zeller, Apostelg., p. 76 ff., 316 ff.; 
Vortrige, p. 206 ff. Cf. Bleek, Einl. N.T., p. 344 fi.; Reuss, Coa N.T., p. 203f., 
205 f.; Hist. Théol. Chrét., ii. p. 7, 327 ff.; Réville, Essais de Critique Religieuse, 
1860, p. 27 f.; Schneckenburger, p. 151 ff., et passim ; De Wette, Apostelg., p. lix. f.; 
Einl. N.T., p. 252 f.; Wittichen, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1873, p. 512 ff. 
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placing them in the point of view most suitable fcr his purpose. 
Most of those, however, who make this charge maintain that, in 
carrying out the original purpose .f the Acts, the writer so freely 
manipulated whatever materials he had before him, and so dealt 
with facts, whether by omission, trarsformation or invention, that 
the historical value of his narrative has been destroyed or at least 
seriously affected by 101 On the cther hand, many apologecie 
writers altogether deny the ex‘stence of any design on the part 
of the author such as is here indicated, which could have ied him 
to suppress or distort facts,? and whilst some of them advance 
very varied and fanciful theories as to the historical plan upon 
which the writer proceeds, ana in accordance with which the 
peculiarities of his narrative are explained, they generally accept 
the work as the genuine history of the Acts of the Aposiles so far 
as the author possessed certain information. The design most 
generally ascribed to the writer of the Acts may, with many minor 
variations, be said to be apclogetic and conciliatory: an attempt 
te reconcile the two parties in the early church by representing 
the difference between the views of Peter and Paul as slight and 
unimportant, Pauline sentiments being freely placed in the mouth 
of Peter, and the Apostle of the Gentiles being represented as an 
orthodox adherent of the church of Jerusalem, with scarcely such 
advanced views of Christian universality as Peter; or else «n effort 
of Gentile Christianity to bring itself into closer union with the 
primitive church, surrendering, in so doing, all its distinctive 
features and its Pauline origin, and representing the universalism 
by which it exists, as a principle adopted and promulgated from 
the very first by Peter and the Twelve. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, for us to enter upon any minute discussion of this point, nor 
is it requisite, for the purposes of ovr inquiry, to determine whe- 
ther the peculiar character of the writing which we are examining 
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is the result of a perfectly definite purpcse controlling the whole 
narrative and modifying every detail, or naturally arises from the 
fact that it is the work of a pious member of the Church writing 
long after the events related, and ‘mbuing his materials, whether 
of legend or ecclesiast‘cal tradition, with his own thoroughly or- 
thodox views: history freely composed for Christian edification. 
We shall not endeavour to construct any theory to account for the 
phenomena, before us, but taking them as they are, without seek- 
ing to discover the secret motives or intentions of the writer, we 
shall simply examine some of the more imvortant portions of the 
narrative, with a view to determine whether the work can in any 
serious sense be regarded as credible history. 

No one can examine the contents of tre Acts without perceiv- 
ing that some secret motive or intluence did certainly govern the 
writer's mind, and guide him in the szlection of topics, and this 
is betrayed by many peculiarities in his narrative. Quite apart 
from any attempt to discover precisely what that motive was, it 
is desirable that we should briefly point out some of these pecu- 
liarities. It is evident that every man who writes a history must 
commence with a distinct plan, and that the choice of subjects to 
be introduced or omitted must proceed upon a certain principle. 
This is of course an invariable rule wherever there is order and 
arrangement. No one has ever questioned that in the Acts of 
the Apostles both order and arrangement have been deliberately 
adopted, and the question naturally arises: What was the plan of 
the author? and upon what principle did he select, from the mass 
of facts which might have been related regarding the Church in 
the Apostolic ages, precisely those which he has inserted, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest 11: What title will adequately represent the con- 
tents of the book ? for it is admitted by almost all critics that the 
actual name which the book bears neither was given to it by its 
author nor properly describes its intention and subject.? The ex- 
treme difficulty which has been felt in answering these questions, 
and in constructing any hypothesis which may fairly correspond 
with the actual contents of the Acts, constitutes one of the most 
striking commentaries on the work, and although we cannot here 
detail the extremely varied views of critics upon the subject, they 
are well worthy of study.? No one now advances the theory which 
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1 Lekebusch, Die Comp. u. Entst. d. Apost:lgewch., 1854, p. 190 f. 

* Perhaps the perfectly vague designation vf the book ‘‘ Acts,” Πράξεις, in 
the Cod. Sinaiticus, may be taken as the closest—if most vague—description of 
its contents. 

ὃ The reader may he referred, amongst many others, to the following works : 
Baur, Καὶ, G., i. p. 125 ff.; Berthoidt, Binl., iii. p. 1333 ff. ; Bleek, Einl., p. 325 
ff. ; Oredner, Einl. i. p. 268 ff., 283 f. ; Mrard, Zu Olshausen’s Apg., p. 318 
anm.; Hichhorn, Hinl., ii. p. 16 ff. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 28 ff. ; Feil- 
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was anciently current that the author simply narrated that of 
which he was an eye-witness! Its present title πράξεις τῶν diroc- 
τόλων would lead us to expect an account of the doings of the 
Apostles in general, but we have nothing like this in the book, 
Peter and Paul occupy the principal parts of the narrative, and 
the other Apostles are scarcely mentioned. James is introduced 
as an actor in the famous Council, and represented as head of the 
church in Jerusalem, but it is much disputed that he was an 
Apostle, or one of the Twelve. The death of James t':e brother of 
John is just mentioned. John is represeated on several occasions 
during the earlier part of the narrative as the companion of Peter, 
without, however, being prominently brought forward; and the 
rest of the Twelve are left in complete obscurity. It is not a 
history of tke labours of Peter and Paul, for not only is consider- 
able importance given to the episodes of Stephen and Philip the 
Evangelist, but the account of the two great A postles is singularly 
fragmentary. After a brief chronicle of the labours of Peter, he 
suddenly disappears from the scene, and we hear of him no more. 
Paul then becomes the prominent figure in the drama ; but we 
have already pointed out how defective is the information given 
regurding him, and he is also abandoned as soon as he is brought 
to Rome: of his subsequent career and martyrdom nothing what- 
ever is said. The work is not, as Luther suggested, a gloss on 
the Epistles of Paul and the inculcation of his doctrine of right- 
ecusness through faith, for the narrative of the Acts, so far as we 
can compare it with the Epistles, which are nowhere named init, 
is generally in contradiction with them, and the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith is conspicuous by its absence. It is not a his- 
tory of the first Christian missicus, for it ignores entirely the la- 
bours of most of the Apostles, omits all mention of some of the 
most interesting missionary journeys, and does not even give a 
report of the introduction of Christianity into Rome. It is not 
in any sense a Paulinian history of the Church, for if, oh the one 
side, it describes the Apostles uf the circumcision as promulgating 
the universalism which Paul preached, it robs him of his origi- 
nality, dwarfs his influence upon the development of Christianity, 
and is, on the other hand, too defective to represent church his- 


moser, Kinl., p. 295 ff. ; Quericke, Gesammtg. N. T., p. 269 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Kinl., 

. 593 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 329 ff. ; Lekebusch, Apg., Ρ' 
89 ff. ; Mayerhof’, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 5 f. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 8 ff. ; Oertel, Pau- 
lus, Ὁ. 165 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. xxv. ff.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 205 
ff. ; Hist. Théol. Chr., ii, p. 327 £7; Schneckenburger, Zweck Apg., p. 45 ff. ; 
Trip, Paulus, p. 33 f., 63 ff.; De Wette, Einl., p. 241 ff. ; Wordsworth, Greek 
Test., Acts, p, 1 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 316 ff. 
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tory, whether from a Paulinian or any other standpoint. The 
favourite theory : that the writer designed to relate the story of 
the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome, can scarcely 
be maintained, although it certainly has the advantage of a 
vagueness of proportions equally suitable to the largest and most 
limited treatment of history. But, in such a case, we have a 
drama with the main incident omitted; for the introduction of 
the Gospel into Rome is not described at all, and whilst the au- 
thor could, not consider the personal arrival at Rome of the 
Apostle Paul the climax of his history, he at once closes his ac- 
count where the dnal episode ought to have commenced. 

From all points of view, and upon any hypothesis, the Acts of 
the Apostles is so obviously incomplete as a history, so fragment- 
ary and defective as biography, that critics have to the present 
day failed in framing any theory which could satisfactorily ac- 
count for its anomalies, and have almost been forced to explain 
them by supposing a partial, apologetic or conciliatory design, 
which removes the work from the region of veritable history. 
The whole interest of the narrative, of course, centres in the two 
representative Apostles, Peter and Paul, who alternately fill the 
scene. It is difficult to say, however, whether the account of the 
Apostle of the Circumcision or of Paul is the more capriciously 
partial and incomplete. After his miraculous liberation from the 
prison into which he had been cast by Herod, the doings of Peter 
are left unchronicled, and although he is reintroduced for a mo- 
ment to plead the cause of the Gentiles at the Council in Jerusa- 
lem, he then finally retires from the scene, to give place to Paul. 
The omissions from the history of Paul are very remarkable, and 
all the more so from the extreme and unnecessary detail of the 
itinerary of some of his journeys, and neither the blanks, on the 
one hand. nor the excessive minuteness, on the other, are to be 
explained by any theory connected with personal knowledge on 
the part of Theophilus. Of the general history of the primitive 
Church and the life and labours of the Twelve, we are told little 
or nothing. According to the author the propagation of the Gos- 
pel was carried on more by angelic agency than apostolic enthu- 
siasm. Thero is a liberal infusion of miraculous episodes in his 
history, but a surprising scarcity of facts. Even where the au- 
thor is best informed, as'in the second part of the Acts, the nar- 
tative of Paul's labours and missionary journeys, while present- 
ing striking omissions, is really minute and detailed only in re- 
gard to points of no practical interest, leaving both the distinctive 
teaching of the Apostle, ard the internal economy of the Church 
almost entirely unrepresented. Does this defective narrative of 
the Acts of the Apostles procced from poverty of information, 
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or from the arbitrary selection of materials for a special pur- 

ose? As we proceed, it will become increasingly evident that, 
imited although the writer’s materials are, the form into which 
they have been moulded has undoubtedly been determined either 
by a dominant theory, or a deliberate design, neither of which js 
consistent with the composition of sober history. 

This is particularly apparent in the representation which is 
given of the two principal personages of the narrative. Critics 
have long clearly recognized that the Author of the Acts has care- 
fully arranged his materials so as to present as close a parallelism 
as possible between the Apostles Peter and Paul! We shall pre- 
sently see how closely he assimilates their teaching, ascribing the 
views of Paul to Peter, and putting Petrine sentiments in the 
mouth of Paul, but here we shall merely refer to points of 
general history. If Peter has a certain pre-eminence as a distin- 
guished member of the original Apostolic body, the equal claim 
of Paul to the honours of the Apostolate, whilst never directly 
advanced, is prominently suggested by the narration, no less than 
three times, of the circumstances of his conversion and direct call 
to the office by the glorified Jesus. The first miracle ascribed to 
Peter is the healing of “a certain man lame from his mother’s 
wornb ” (τις ἀνὴρ χωλὸς ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at the beautiful gate 
of the Temple,? and the first wonder performed by Paul is also 
the healing of “a certain man lame from his mother’s womb” 
(τις ἀνὴρ χωλὸς ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at Lystra ; 8 Ananias and Sap- 
phira are punished through the instrumentality of Peter,* and 
Elymas is smitten with blindness at the word of Paul ;° the sick 
are laid in the streets that the shadow of Peter may fall upon 
them, and they are healed, as are also those vexed with unclean 
spirits ;° handkerchiefs or aprons are taken to the sick from the 
body of Paul, and they are healed, and the evil spirits go out of 
them :7 Peter withstands Simon the sorcerer,’ as Paul does the 
sorcerer Elymas and the exorcists at Ephesus ;? if Peter heals the 





1 Baur, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1838, Η, iii. p. 142 f. ; Paulus, i. p. 8 £5; K. G., i. p. 
127 f.; Christianus, Ev. des Reichs, p. 767 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 275 ff; 
Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., iii. p. 420 ff, 427 f.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii, p. 350 f.; in Schenkel’s Bib, Lex., i. p. 213 ἢ; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 201f; 
Novek, Urspr. des Christenthums, 1857, p. 283, 288; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinis- 
mus, p. 495 ff.; Renan, Les Apotres, p. xxviii.; Réville, Essais, p. 27 ff.; Scineck- 
enburger, Zweck Apg., p. 52 a , 212 ἢ; Scholten, Het paulin. Evang., p. 463 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 76 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 123 ff.; Volkmar 
Die Rel. Jesu, p. 341 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 320 ff. Cf. Lightfoot, Epistles of 
St. Paul, Galatians, 4th ed., p, 342; hiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 79, 
121 f. 
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paralytic Adneas at Lydda,’ Paul restores to health the fever- 
stricken father οὐ Publius at Melita ;2 Peter raises from the dead 
Tabitha, a disciple at Joppa,’ and Paul restores to life the disciple 
Eutychus at Troas ;* Cornelius falls at the feet of Peter, and wor- 
ships him, Peter preventing him, and saying: “Rise up! I my- 
self also am a man,”® and in like manner the people of Lystra 
would have done sacrifice to Paul, and he prevents them, crying 
out: “ We also are men of like passions with you;”® Peter lays 
his hands on the people of Samaria, and they receive the Holy 
Ghost and the gift of tongues,” and Paul does the same for be- 
lievers at Ephesus ;* Peter is brought before the conncil,? and so 
is Paul;'® the one is imprisoned and twice released by an angel," 
and the other is delivered from his bonds by a great earthquake;'” 
if Peter be seourged by order of the council,'’ Paul is beaten with 
many stripes at the command of the magistrates of Philippi. It 
is maintained that the desire to equalise the sufferings of the two 
Avostles in the cause of the Gospel, as he has equalised their mir- 
aculous displays, probably led the Author to omit all mention of 
those perils and persecutions to which the Apostle Paul refers in 
support of his protest, that he had laboured and suffered more 
than all the rest.5 If Paul was called by a vision to the ministry 
of the Gentiles,!6so Peter is represented as having been equally 
directed by a vision to baptize the Gentile Cornelius ;!” the double 
vision of Peter and Cornelius has its parallel in the double vision 
of Paul and Ananias. It is impossible to deny the measured 
equality thus preserved between the two Apostles, or to ignore 
the fact that parallelism like this is the result of premeditation, 
and cannot claim the character of impartial history. 

The speeches form an important element in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we shall now briefly examine them, reserving, how- 
ever, for future consideration their dogmatic aspect. Few, if any 
writers, however apologetic, maintain that these discourses can 
possibly have been spoken exactly as they are recorded in the 
Acts. The utmost that is asserted is that they are substantially 
historical, and fairly represent the original speeches.18 They were 





lix, 33 ἢ, 8 xix. 1 ff. 

2 xxviii, 8, 9 v, 21 ff. 

3 ix. 36 ff, 10 xxii, 30, xxiii, 1 ff. 

4 xx, 9 ff. ll y, 19, xii. 6 ff. 

5x, 25, 26. 12 xvi, 26. 

6 xiv. 13 ff, cf. xxviii. 6. 13 v, 40, 

T viii, 14 ff, x. 44 ff., &e., &e. 14 xvi, 22 ἢ. 

16 2 Cor. xi, 23 ff., 1 Cor. xv. 10; Stap, Etudes sur les Origines, &c., p. 124 f. 
16 ix, 6, 15 f, 17 x, 9 ff., xi, 1 ff., xv. 7 


18 Alford, Greek Test., ii. proleg., p. 13 ff. ; Bleek, Einl., p. 346 f. ; Hbrard, 
Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 683 δ᾽, Guericke, Gesammtg. N. T., p. 275 ff.; Kahler, 
Th, Stud, ἃ, Καὶ, 1873, p. 492 ff.; Lechler, Das. ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 30, 146 ff. ; 
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derived, it is alleged, either from written sources, or oral tradi- 
tion, and many, especially in the second part, are supposed to have 
been delivered in the presence of the Author of the work. This 
view is held, of course, with a greater or less degree of assurance 
as to the closeness of the relation which our record bears to the 
original addresses; but, without here very closely scrutinizing 
hesitation or reticence, our statement fairly renders the apologetic 
position. A large body of able critics, however, deny the histori- 
cal character of these speeches,! and consider them mere free cora- 
positions from the Author of the Acts, at the best being on a par 
with the speeches which many ancient writers place in the mouths 
of their historical personages, and giving only what the writer 
supposed that the speaker would say under the circumstances, 
That the writer may have made use of such materials as were 
within his reach, or endeavoured to embody the ideas which tra- 
dition may broadly have preserved, may possibly be admitted, but 
that these discourses can seriously be accepted as conveying a 
correct report of anything actually spoken by the persons in 
whose mouths they are put is, of vourse, denied. It is, obviously, 
extremely improbable that anv of these speeches could have been 
written down at the time. Taking even the supposed case that 





Meyer, Apg., 13; Michaelis, Einl., ii. p. 1180 ff. ; Meander, Pflanzung, u. 8. 
w., p. 1 ff., 57 anm. 2, 65 anm. 1, 150 anm. 2, et passim ; Oertel, Paulus, p. 69 
ff.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 9 ff.; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 485; Riehm, De fontibus, 
&c., p. 75 ff., 127 ff., 148 ff.; Schleiermacher, Einl., p. 373 ff.; Schneckenburger, 
Apg., p. 129 ff,, 156 f.; Thiersch, Die Kircheim ap. Zeit., p. 70 ff., 84 ff.; Tholuek, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 307 ff.; Z'rip, Paulus, p. 187 ff.; Weiss, Der petr. Lehr- 
begriff, 1855, p. 5 ff., 147 ff. Cf. Mayerhoff, as regards the latter half of the Acts 
only, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 19 ff., 219 ff, 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. 3 ff., 19 ff., passim ; Br. Bauer, Apg., p. 76 ff. ; Davidson, Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 226 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl , ii. p. 36 ff.; Holsten, Zum. Ev. des Paulusu. 
Petrus, 1868, p. 147; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 354 ff.; Overbeck, 
Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. liii. f.; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 505 ff.; Renan, Les 
Apotres, p. xxviil. f.; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 38 f., 52, 199, 206; Hist. Théol. 
chr., ii. p. 7 f., p. 335 ff.; Scherer (first part), Rev. de Théol., 1851, iii. p. 336; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 510, 513, 522, 524, 540 f., et passim ; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 73 ff., 97, 102 ff.; Stap, Origines, &c., p. 127 ff.; 137 ff, 
et passim ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 62 f., 70 f., 160 ff., 258 f., 286 ff., 341 ff; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 496 ff., 519 ff. Cf. Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 283; Das N. Test., 
ii. p.45 anm.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 331 f.; Mayerhof, (first part), ΕἾΔ]. petr. Schr., 
p. 218 ff., 230; Weiss, Der petr. Leh: oegriff, p. 5 f.,200anm. 1; De Wette, Kinl., 

. 250 ἢν, Apg., p. liii. In regard to some speeches, compare Bleek, Einl., p. 349 
P, Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i, p. 383 ff., passim, 

2 Olshausen says: ‘‘ One cannot, naturally, suppose that these speeches are re- 
corded exactly as they were delivered. We have only to represent to ourselves 
exciting moments (as for instance the farewell of Paul to the Ephesian Presbyters 
at Miletus, xx. 17 ff.) to feel the inadequacy of this view. The Paulinian speech 
in the touching scene so moved their hearts that all present burst into tears ; who 
thinks on such occasions of a mechanical record of the spoken living discourse? 
One of conrse fears that if no instantaneous record was made, all guarantee for 
the credibility of the specch is lost. Only, this fear obviously proceeds from un- 
belief in the power of the Spirit of Truth, as has already been observed in the 
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THE SPEECHES IN THE ACTS, THEIR SOURCE, 757 


the Author of the Acts was Luke, and was present when some of 
the speeches of Paul were delivered, it is difficult to imagine 
that he should have immediately recorded his recollection 
of them, and more than this he could not have done. He must 
continually have been in the habit of hearing the preaching of 
Paul, and therefore could not have had the inducement of novelty 
to make him write down what he heard. The idea of recordin 
them for posterity could not have occurred to such a person with 
the belief in the approaching end of all things then prevalent 
The Author of Acts was not the companion of Paul, however and 
the contents of the speeches, as we shall presently see, are not of 
a character to make it in the least degree likely that ‘they could 
have been written down for separate circulation. Many of the 
speeches in the Acts, moreover,were delivered under circumstances 
which render it specially unlikely that they could have been re- 
ported with any accuracy. At no time an easy task correctly to 
record a discourse of any length, it is doubly difficult when those 
speeches, like many in Acts, were spoken under circumstances of 
great danger or excitement. The experience of modern times, be- 
fore the application of systems of short-hand, may sl.ow how 
imperfectly speeches were taken down, even where there was 
deliberate preparation and set purpose to do so, and if it 5 sug- 
gested that some celebrated orations of the last century have > 
been preserved, it is undeniahie that what has been handed down 
tous not only does not represcid the original, but is really almost 
a subsequent composition, preserving little more than some faint 
echoes of the true utterance. The probability that a correct re- 
cord of speeches made, under such circumstances, in the middle of 
the first century could have been kept, seems exceedingly small 
Even if it could be shown that the Author of the Acts took these 
speeches substantially from earlier documents, it would not ma- 
terially tend to establish their authenticity; for the question 
would still remain perfectly open as to the closeness of those 
documents to the original discourses ; but in the absence of all 
evidence, whether as to the existence or origin of any such sources 
the conjecture of their possible existence can have no weight. 
τ a. ae ἡ pha testimony to examine, and that, 
see, is to oppose i istori 
Se Κι} υμδύτοτα af opp to the claim to historical value 


Apologists scarcely maint: in that we have in the Acts a record 
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ὮΝ nowhere any warrant for the contents ; if this, however, be recognized, then 

Ok ouoen, ὍΝ ph oe te 8 eo fag poy cannot disturb us or prejudice them 4 
AUSEN, ostelgesch., p. 9. Here the apologist takes refuge i ᾿ 
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of the original discourses in their completeness, but in claiming 
substantial accuracy most of them include the supposition at least 
of condensation.! The longest discourse in the Acts would not 
have taken more than six or seven minutes to deliver,? and it ig 
impossible to suppose that what is given in the Acts can have 
been the whole speech delivered on many of the occasions de- 
scribed. For instance, is it probable that King Agrippa, who 
desires to hear Paul, and who comes “ with great pomp” with Ber. 
nice to do so, should only have heard a speech lasting some five 
minutes? The Author himself tells us that Paul was not always 
so brief in his addresses as any one might suppose from the speci- 
mens here presented.’ It is remarkable, however. that not the 
slightest intimation is given that the speeches are either merely 
substantially reported or are abridged, and their form and char- 
acter are evidently designed to convey the impression of complete 
discourses. If the reader examine any of these discourses, it will 
be clear that they are concise compositions, betraying no marks of 
ab:idgement,and having no fragmentary looseness, but, on the con- 
trary, are highly artificial and finished productions, with a contin- 
uous argument. They certainly are singularly inadequate, many 
of them, to produce the impressions described ; but at least it is 
not possible to discover that material omissions have been made, 
or that their periods were originally broken by large, or even any, 
amplification. If these speeches be regarded as complete,and with 
little or no condensation, another strong element is added to the 
suspicion as to their authenticity, for such extreme baldness and 
brevity in the declaration of a new religion, requiring both ex- 
planation and argument, cannot be conceived, and in the case of 
Paul, with whose system of teaching and doctrine we are well 
acquainted through his Epistles, it is impossible to accept such 
meagre and one-sided addresses, as representations of his manner. 
The statement that the discourses are abridged, and a mere résumé 
of those originally delivered, however, rests upon no authority, is 
a mere conjecture to account for an existing difficulty, und is in 
contradiction to the actual form of the speeches in Acts, which 
evidently are designed to be complete in themselves. Regarding 
them as complete, it will be found that their incongruity is inten- 
sified, but considered as abridged, they have lost in the process all 
representative character and historical fitness. ; 
t has been argued, indeed, that the different speeches bear evi- 
dence to their genuineness from their suitability to the speakers, and 





1 Lechler (Das ap. und nachap. Zeit., p. 148, an. 1) quotes from Dr. Stanley 
(Sermons and Essays, p. 168) the opinion that these speeches are “invaluable 
models of missionary preaching.” In one respect at least—brevity—they certainly 
are models even for other preaching than that of the missionary. 

2 Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 199. ὃ xx. 7—9. 
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to the circumstances under which they are said to have been spoken 
but the existence of anything but the most superficial semblance 
of idiosyncratic character must be denied. The similarity of form, 
manner, and matter in all the speeches is most remarkable, as will 
presently be made more apparent, and the whole of the doctrine 
enunciated amounts to little more than the repetition, in slightly 
varying words, of the brief exhorti.sion to repentance and belief 
in Jesus, the Christ, at salvation may be o’stained,! with refer- 
ences to the ancient history of the Jews, singularly alike in all 
discourses. Very little artistic skill is necessary to secure a certain 
suitability of the word to the action, and the action to the word; 
and certainly evidence is reduced to a very low ebb when such 
agreement as is présented in the Acts is made an argument for 
autherticity. Not only is the consistency of the sentiments 
ut! red by the principal speakers, as compared with what is 
known of their opinions and character, utterly disputed, but it 
must be evident that the literary skill of the Author of the Acts 
was quite equal to so simple a task as preserving at least so much 
superficial fitness as he displays, and a very much greater amount 
of verisimilitude might have been attained, as in many works of 
fiction, without necessarily involving the inference of genuine- 
ness, 

It has been freely admitted by critics of all schools that the 
author’s peculiarities of style and language are apparent in all the 
speeches of the Acts,? and this has been so often elaborately de- 
monstrated that it is unnecessary minutely to enter upon it again. 
It may not be out of place to quote a few lines from the work of 
one of the ablest and most eminent advocates of the general au- 
thority of the Acts. Speaking of the speeches of Paul, Lekebusch 
says: “ The speeches of our Book, in fact, are calculated, perhaps 
more than anything, to excite doubt regarding its purely histo- 
tical character. But here everything depends upon an unbiassed 
judgment. We are sufficiently free from prejudice to make the 
admission to recent criticism that the speeches are not verbally 
given as they were originally delivered, but are composed by the 
Author of the Acts of the Apostles. Schleiermacher, certainly, 
has confidently asserted their originality. He thinks: ‘If the 


1 Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét., ii. p. 335. 

4 Alford, Greek Test., ii, proleg.. Ὁ. 13 ff.; Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 283; 
Davidson, Int. N. T., ii, p. 226 f.; ‘Eichhorn, Hint, ii. p. 36 ff.; Kahler, Stud. ἃ. 
Krit., 1873, p. 492 ff.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 37 ff., 331 f., 335 f.; Mayerhoj, Kinl. 
" Schr., Ρ. 19 ff., 218 ff.; Meyer, Apg., p.12f.; Oertel, Paulus, p. 69 ff. ; Overbeck, 

ude Wette’s Apg., p. liii. ff.; Pfleiderer, Pasian, p. 505 f.; Renan, Les Apdtres, 
xxviii, ἢν, Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 199 f.; Hist, Théol. Chrét., ii, p. 7 ἢ; 

chneckenburger, Apg., p. 129 ff., 135 f., 156; T'holuck, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 
306 f.; Trip, Paulus, p. 191 ff.; De Wette, Einl., p. 250 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 496 ff. 
«ΟἿ, Bleek, Kinl., p. 346 f.; Guericke, Gesammtg. N. T., p. 275, anm. 6.; 
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speeches were separately reported they could not but appear just 
as we find them in the Acts of the Apostles.’ But his remarks 
however ingenious and acute they may be, do not stand the test 
of a thorough examination of the individual speeches. No one 
who impartially compares these, one with another, and particu- 
larly their style with the mode of expression of the author in the 
other sections, can help agreeing with Eichhorn, when, in conson- 
ance with his view epariiig the uniform character of the Acts, 
on the grounds quoted, page 14, he ascribes the composition of 
the speeches to the writer from whom the whole book in all its 

arts proceeds,”! To this impartial expression of opinion Leke- 

usch adds a note: “In saying this, it is naturally not suggested 
that our author simply invented the speeches, independently, 
without any historical ¢ntimasion whatever as to the substance of 
the original: the form only, which certainly is here very closely 
connected with the substance, is hereby ascribed to him.” Leke- 
busch then merely goes on to discuss the nature of the author’s 
design in composing these speeches. The reasons given by Hich- 
horn, which Lekebusch quotes at “page 14,” referred to above, 
had better be added to complete this testimony. After referring 
to the result of Eichhorn’s “ very careful examination ” of the in- 
ternal character of Acts, Lekebusch says: “He finds, however, 
that, ‘ throughout the whole Acts of the Apostles there prevails 
the same style, the same manner, the same method and mode of 
expression ’ (ii. 85). Not even the speeches, which one at first 
might take for inserted documents, seem to him ‘from a strange 
hand, but elaborated by the same from which the whole book, 
with its three parts, proceeds.’ ‘Various peculiarities existing in 
the speeches’ prove this to him, independent of the similarity of 
the style, and that, ‘although they are pxt into the mouths of 
different persons, they nevertheless follow one and the same type, 
make use of one and the same mode of argument, and have so 
much that is common to them that they thereby prove themselves 
to be speeches of one and the same writer’ (ii. 38). From these 
circumstances, therefore, it seems to Eichhorn ‘ in the highest de- 
gree probable, that Luke, throughout the whole Acts of the Apos- 
tles, writes as an independent author, and apart from all extrane- 
ous works.’ And in this view he is ‘ strengthened by the resem- 
blance of the style which runs through the whole Acts of the 
Apostles, through speeches, letters, and historical sections,’ as well 
as hy the fact that, ‘through the whole book, in the quotations 
from the Old Testament, a similar relation prevails between the 
Greek text of the Septuagint and that of Luke’ (ii. 43).”* We 


1 Comp. ἃ. Entst. der Seba πω ὍΣ 1854, p. 331 f. 2 10... p. 332, anm, |. 
8 Lekebusch, Comp. u. Entst. der Apostelgesch., p. 14 f. 
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have thought it well to quote these independent opinions from 
writers who range themselves amongst the defenders of the his- 
torical character of the Acts, rather than to burden our pages 
with a mass of dry detail in proof of the assertion that the 
peculiarities of the author pervade all the speeches indifferently, 
to a degree which renders it obvious that they proceed from his 

n. 
Without entering into mere linguistic evidence of this, which 
will be found in the works to which we have referred,! we may 
point out a few general peculiarities which are worthy of atten- 
tion, The author introduces the speeches of different persons 
with the same expressio. “he opened his mouth,” or some- 
thing similar. Philip “opened his mouth” (ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα 
αὐτοῦ)" and addressed the Ethiopian (viii. 35), Peter “opened 
his mouth (and) said” (ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα, εἶπεν), when he delivered 
his discourse before the baptism of Cornelius (x. 34). Again, he 
uses it of Paul: “ And when Paul was about to open his mouth 
(μέλλοντος ἀνοίγειν τὸ στόμα), Gallio said,” &e. (xviii. 14). The for- 
mula with which the speech of Peter at Pentecost is introduced 
deserves more attention: “ Peter lifted up his voice and said unto 
them” (ἐπῆρεν τὴν φωνὴν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀπεφθέγξατο αὐτοῖς) (ii. 14). The 
verb ἀποφθέγγεσθαι occurs again (11. 4) in the account of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit and the gift of tongues, and it is put 
into the mouth of Paul (xxvi. 25) in his reply to Festus, but it 
occurs nowhere else in the New ‘Testament. The favourite for- 
mula with which all speeches open is, “ Men (and) Brethren 
(ἄνδρες dde\qot), or ἄνδρες coupled with some other term, as “ Men 
(and) Israelites ” (ἄνδρες Ισραηλεῖται), or simply ἄνδρες without addi- 
tion. “Avdpes ἀδελφοί occurs no less than thirteen times. It is 
used thrice by Peter,’ six times by Paul,‘ as well as by Stephen, 5 
James,’ the believers at Pentecost,’ and the rulers of the Syna- 
gogue’ The angels at the Ascension address the disciples as 
“Men (and) Galileans” (ἄνδρες Γαλιλαῖοι). Peter makes use of 
ἄνδρες ᾿Ισραηλεῖται twice,! and it is likewise employed by Paul, by 
Gamaliel,? and by the Jews of Asia.13 Peter addresses those as- 
sembled at Pentecost as ἄνδρες ‘Iovdato. Paul opens his Athenian 








1 See references, p. 759, note 2, and especially the works of Eichhorn, Credner, 
Zeller, Mayerhoff, Lekebusch, and Davidson. 

*Itis to be remarked, however, that the same expression occurs in the first 
Synoptic (Matth. v. 2, xiii. 35, xvii. 27), and only once in Luke i. 64, 10 is also 
quoted Acts viii. 32 from the lxx. version of Isaiah liii. 7. 

81. 16; ii, 29; xv. 7. 

4 xiii, 26, 88; xxii. 1; xxiii, 1, 6; xxviii. 17. 


5 vii, 2. 6 xv, 13. 7 ii, 87. 

8 xiii. 15. 91,1]. 10 jj, 22; iii, 12. 
Nl xiii, 10. 12 ν, 35. 13 xxi, 28. 

M4 i, 14, 
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speech with ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι and the town-clerk begins his short 
appeal to the craftsmen of ‘Ephesus : ἄνδρες ᾿Ε φέσιοι δ The simple 
ἄνδρες is used indifferently by various speakers.’ There can be no 
doubt that the common use of these expressions by all speakers 
in the Acts betrays the hand of the same composer throughout.* 

In the speech which Peter is represented as making at Pente- 
cost, he makes an altogether peculiar use (ii. 25—27) of Psalhn 
xvi., which he quotes, in order to prove th’ t the Resurrection ot 
Jesus the Messiah was a necessary occurrence, which had been 
foretold by David. This is principally based upon the tenth 
verse of the Psalm: “Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades, neither wilt thou give thine Holy One (τὸν ὅσιόν σου) to see 
corruption (διαφθοράν) ?”° Peter argues that David both died 
and was buried, and that his sepulchre is with them to that day, 
but that, being a prophet, he foresaw and spake here of the Re- 
surrection of Christ, ‘that neither was he left in Hades nor did 
his flesh see corruption (διαφθοράν) δ Is it not an extremely 
singular circumstance that Peter, addressing an audience of Jews 
in Jerusalem, where he might naturally be expected to make 
use of the vernacular language, actually quotes the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, and bases his argument upon a 
mistranslation of the Psalm, which, we may add, was in all prob- 
ability not composed by David at. all?” The word translated 


“Holy One,” should be in the plural: “holy ones,”® that is to 
say: “thy saints,” and the word rendered διαφθορά, corruption, 
really signifies “grave” or “pit.”® The poet, in fact, merely 


1 xvii, 22, 2 xix. 35. 

8 vii. 26; xiv. 15; xix. 25; xxvii. 10, 21, 25. 

4 Mayerhof, Kinl. petr. Schr., p. 224 ff. ; Hichhorn, Kinl., ii. p, 42. ὁ 

δ ὅτι οὐκ ἐνκαταλείψεις τὴν ψυχήν μου εἰς ἅδην οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν 
οδιόν Gov ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν. Acts ii. 27. τ ΟΣ 

6... . Ort οὔτε ἐνκατελείφθη εἰς ἅδην οὔτε ἡ σὰρξ avrov εἰδὲν 
διαφθοράν. Acts ii. 31. 

1 Ewald, Die Psalmen, ἃ. s. w., 1866, p. 237 ff., 246 ff.; Fiirst, Gesch. bibl. 
Literatur, 1870, ii. p. 187, anm. 2, p. 392; Kuenen, Hist. Krit. Onderzoek naar 
het Ortstaan des Ouden Verbonds, 1865, iii. p. 281, 294, 295 f., n. 12 ; J. Olshau- 
sen, Die Psalmen, 1853, p. 83. Cf. Bleek, Einl. A. T., 1865, p. 615 £.; Hupfeld, 
Die Psalmen, 1867, i. p. 396 ff. 

8 R. Anger, Gesch. mess, Idee., P. 73; Ch. Bruston, Les Psaumes, 1865, p. 23; 
Mallet de Chilly, Les Prophétes, 1862, p. 21 ; Davidson, Int. Ο. Test., 1862, 11. 

. 279 ; Ewald, Die Pselmen, p. 246, 249f; Fischer, Prolusiones de vitiis Lex. 

. T., 1791, p. 184 ff.; Four Winds, The Psalms chron. arranged, 1867, p. 202; 
Fiirst, Gesch. bibl. Literatur, ii. p. 392; Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, 2te Aufl, 1. 
Ρ. 337 ff; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. p. 369 ff.; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
lii. p. 30; Kuenen, De Profeten, ii. p. 241 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 75; 7. Olshausen, 
Die Psalmen, p. 83, 89; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psalmi, i. 1821, p. 
394 ff.; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 197; Die heil. Schr. A. u. N. T. tibers., 1858; 
Apostelg., p. 41. Cf. Tholuck, Bie Psalmen, 2te Aufl., p. 170, anm.*. 

9 Oh. Bruston, Les Psaumes, 1865, p. 23; Mallet de Chilly, Les Prophétes, &c., 
1862, p. 21; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. 279 ; Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, 3te Aufl, i. p. 
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expresses his confidence that he will be preserved alive. The 
best critics recognize that Ps, xvi. is not properly a Messianic 
Psalm at 41} and many of those who, from the use which is 
made of it in Acts, are led to assert that it is so, recognize in the 
main that it can only be applied to the Messia. indirectly, by 
arguing that the prophecy was not fulfilled in the case of the poet 
who speaks of himself, but was fulfilled in the Resurrection of 
Jesus. This reasoning, however, totally ignores the sense of the 
original, and is opposed to all legitimate historical interpretation 
of the psalm. Not dwelling upon this point at present, we must go 
on to point out that, a little further on (xiii. 35—37), the Mote 
Paul is represented as making use of the very same argument 
which Peter here employs, aid quoting the same passage from 
Ps, xvi. to support it. This repetition of very peculiar reasoning, 
coupled with other similarities which we shall presently point out, 
leads to the inference that it is merely the author himself who 
puts this argument into their, imouths,? and this conclusion is 
strengthened by the circumstance that, throughout both Gospel 
and Acts, he always quotes from the Septuagint,’ and even 
when that version departs from the sense of the original. 
It may be well to give both passages in juxta-position, in 
order that the closeness of the analogy may be more easily 
realized. Fur this purpose we somewhat alter the order of the 
verses :— 





156, 164; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 246, 249 f.; Fischer, Prolus. de vitiis Lex. N. 
T., p. 184 ff.; Gesenius, Lex. Hebr. et Chald. in Vet. Test. sub. voce ; Hengsten- 
berg, Die Psalmen, i. p. 337 ff.; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, 1863, i. p. 86; Hup/feld, Die 
Psalmen, i. p. 396 ff. ; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iii. p. 30; Kuenen, De 
Profeten, ii, p. 241 f.; Kuinocl, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 84; Meyer, Apg., p. 75 f. ; 
J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 89; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psa'mi, i. 
1821, p. 393 ff.; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 197; Apg., p. 41. Cf. Anger, Gesch, 
mess, Idee, p. 73; G@rotius, Annot. N. T., v. p. 17 p ; Tholuck, Die Psalmen, p. 
170, anm, *, 

1 Anger, Gesch. mess. Idee, p. 73 f.; G. Baur, Gesch. alttest. Weissagung, i. 
Ὁ. 407 ff, 417 ; Bleek, Kinl. A. T., p. 624 f.; Brethschneider, Lehrb. d. Religion 
ud. Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1827, p. 189; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. p. 279 f. ; Int. 
Ν T., ii. p. 228; Hwald, Die Psalmen, p. 238 ἔν, 245 ff.; First, Gesch. bibl. 
Literatur, ii, p. 187, anm. 2, 392; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. p. 396  ; Kuenen, 
De Profeten, ii, p. 249 ff. ; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 83 ff.; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in V. T., Psalmi. i. 1821, p. 363 ff.; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 192 ff. 
Cf, Hengstenberg, Die Psalmen, i. p. 338 ff., 342. 

2 Kichhorn, Kinl. N. T., ii. p. 38 δ; De Wette, Apostelgesch., p. liii., p. 204; 
Einl, N. T., p. 250 f.; AMfayerhof, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 222; Davidson, Int. 
Ν ΤῸ, ii, p, 240; Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apg., p. 1380. Cf. Weiss, Der petr. 
Lehrbegriff, p. 205, anm. 2. 

3 Bleek, Kinl., p. 277 £.; Credner, Einl., i. p. 273; Devidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 
240, 267 ; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 43; Quericte,t Gesammtg., p. 275 f., anm. 6; 
Humphrey, Acts, p. xxiii. ; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 78 f., 404 f. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 12; 


Schleiermacher, Einl., Ρ. 378 f.; De Wetve, Hinl., p. 247; Zeller, Apg., Ρ. 398. 


Cf. Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxviil. f., note 6. 
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Peter ΙΝ AotTs ii. 


25. For David saith concerning him. 
27. Because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt 
thou give thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption. 

30. Being therefore a prophet and 
knowing that God swore with an oath 
to him that of the fruit of his loins 1 
he would set one upon his throne, 

31. He foresaw and spoke of the 
resurrection of the Christ, that he 
was neither left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption (δια φϑοραν). 

29. Men (and) brethren, I may 
speak with freedom unto you of the 
patriarch David, that he both died 
and was buried, and his sepulchre is 
amongst us unto this day. 

32. This Jesus God raised up. 


« . 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Pau In Acts xiii, 


35. Wherefore he (David) saith alsu. 
in another (Psalm): Thou wilt not 
give thine holy one to see corrup- 
tion. 


22. . . . he raised up unto 
them David forking . .. . 

23. Of this man’s seed God, accord- 
ing to promise, brought unto Israel a 
Saviour Jesus. 

34. But that he raised him up from 
the dead no incvxe to return to cor- 


ruption (δεαφθοράνη) he has said on 


this wis... 

36. For David, after he served in 
his own generation, the counsel of 
God, fell asleep, and was added to 
his fathers and saw corruption (d:a- 
PIopar) ; 

37. But he whom God raised saw 
not corruption (δια φθο,άν). 


Not only is this argument the same in both discourses, but: the 








wih.ole of Paul’s speech, xiii. 16 ff, is a mere reproduction of the 
two speeches of Peter, ii. 14 ff. and 111. 12 ff, with such alter- 
ations as the writer could introduce to vary the fundamental 


sameness of ideas and expressions. It is worth while to show 
this in a similar way :— 


Pavt ΙΝ Acts xiii. 

16. And Paul having risen . 
(ἀναστὰς 6817.) . . _ eid . .. 
Men (and) Israelites (ἄνδρες Ἰόραη- 
λεῖται) and ye that fear God. . . 


Prrgr in Aots ii. and iii. 


14. And Peter stood up (éraéels 
δὲ ΠῚ. and spoke plainly τὸ 
them .. . Men (and) Jews (ἄνδρες 
Ἰουδαῖοι) and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem. . . . (verso 22 and ii. 
12) Men (and) Israelites (a7dpes 
Iopaerdsirat). 

30. See above. 

iii, 19. Repent, 

: 20. 


22 and 23. See above. 

24. When John first preached? be- 
fore his coming the baptism of re-|, . ᾿ 
pentance to all the people of Israel. | send Christ Jesus who before was 

26. Men (and) Brethren (ἄνδρες | appointed? for you. ᾿ 
ἀδελφοί), sons (υἱοὶ) of the race of| ἢ, 29, Men (and) Brethren (avdpes 
Abraham and those among ycu who | a@ééAgoi). 


therefore, and turn 
. . . that he may 


πο... law erie 


1 The authorised version, with Cod. D, and some other MSS., inserts here: 
‘‘ according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit,” &c. b 

2 The authorised vers‘ on of iii, 20 reads ** preached,” παρ a the same ver 
mpoxnpurrery as in xii. 24, which is nowhere else used in the N. T, It is fair 
to say, however, that the evidence is greatly in favour of the reading ‘‘ προκεχεί- 
ρὶδμένον ” in iii. 20. 
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Pav. in Acts xiii. 


fear God, to you was the word of this 
aalvation sent (απεόταάλῃ).3 


METER IN Aots ii. and iii. 

iii, 25.1 Ye are the sons (υἱοὶ) of 
the pe ig and of the covenant 
which God made unto your fathers, 
saying unto Abraham ... 26 . 
unto you first God, having saised np 
his servant (τὸν παῖδα avdrot), 8 
sent (ἐπέστειλεν) him to bless you. 

97. For they that dwell in Jerusa- iii, 17.4 And now Brethren (εδελ- 
lem and their rulers (οἱ ἄρχοντες | poz) I know that ye did (it) in igno- 


αὐτῶν), not knowing (@yvonoavres) | rance (ἄγνοιαν), as did also your 


fe 


this(man) nor yet the voices of the | rulers (of ἄρχοντες Judv); 18. but 
prophets (τὰς φωνὰς τῶν προφη- | the things which God before an- 
τῶν), which are read every (πᾶν) | nounced by the mouth of all the pro- 
sabbath day, fulfilled (ἐπλήρωσαν) | phets (δια στόματος πάντων τῶν 
them by their judgment of him. ae ὧν) he thus fulfilled (ἐπλήρω- 
GEV) ; 

11. 18. cw 5s whom ye delivered 
up, and denied him in the presence 
Ἢ Pilate when he decided to release 

im ; 

(ii. 23. This (man) delivered by the 
determinate counsel and fore-know- 
ledge of God, by the hand of law-- 
less (men) crucifying (him) ye slew 
(ὧν εἰλατε).) δ 

iii. 14. But ye denied the holy and 
just one, and desired (7t76ad8e) a 
murderer to be granted to you, 


28. And though having found no 
cause of death, they desired (ἠτή- 
savro) Pilate that he should be slain 
(αναιρεθην αιὴ 35 


29. But when they finished al] the 
things written regarding him, they 
took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a sepulchre. 

30, But God raised him from 
the dead , (οἱ δὲ θεὸς ἤγειρεν αὐτὸν 
ἐκ νεκρῶν). 


15. And killed the Prince of life 
whom God raised from the dead (ὃν 
οἱ θεὸς ἤγειρεν ἐπ νεκρῶν), whose 


. . Who are now his witnesses | witnesses (μάρτυρες) we are. 


(udprupes)... : 
d2, fund we declare unto you the| iii. 25. Ye are the sons of the 

promise made unto the fathers (πρὸς | prophets and of the covenant made: 

τοὺς marépas), unto yourfathers (πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας 

: ὑμῶν) saying... 

33. That God has pertectly fulfilled 26. Unto you first God, having 

the same unto our children, having | raised up (ἀναστήσας) his servant. 


Ἔν: np (ἀναστήσας) Jesus, as it is (παῖδα) Jesus, sent him to bless you,. 
Written, . . 


34, 35, 36, 37. See above. 


---- 


0. 
ii. 31, 27, 29, 92. See above. 








1 Cf. ii. 39: For the promise is unto you and to your chi’dren, and to all that- 
are afar off, whomsoever the Lord God shall have called unto him. 

rg reer is the reading of A, B, C, Ὁ), &, &c. ; the reading given is that. 
0 ’ ᾽ ΓΝ 

ὃ Rendered “ son” in the authorised vers. 4 Cf. Acts xvii. 30. 

ὁ This verb ἀνατρδῖν is used twice in Luke, only thrice in the rest of the N 
" but nineteen times in Acts, and it is freely put into the mouths of Peter, 
Paul, Stephen, and Gamaliel, as well as used in the narrative portions. 
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Paut ΙΝ Aorts xiii. 


38. Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men (and) brethren (ἄνδρες 
ἀδελφοί), that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins (ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν). 


39. And from all things frora which 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Perer In Acts ii. and iii, 


ii. 37, Men (and) Brethren (ἄνδρες 
a6&A got). 

38. . . . Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for remission of your sins 
(ἄφεόιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ὑμῶν), ἄς, 

111.22. Moses indeed said :! A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto 


Ἢ could not be justified in the law of 
oses, every one who believes in this 
man is justified ; 


you from among your brethren, like 

unto me; him shall ye hear in all 

things whatsoever he shall say unto 
ou. 

23. And it shall be that every 
sovl which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the 
people. 

24, And all the prophets also from 
Samuel and from those that follow 
after, as many as spake, also foretold 
these days. 


40. Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of in 
the prophets : 


41. Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
der and perish. 


Paul’s address likewise bears close anology with the speech of 
Stephen, vii. 2 ff, commencing with a historical survey of the 
earlier traditions of the people of Israel, and leading up to the 
same accusation that, as their fathers disregarded the prophets, 
so they had persecuted and slain the Christ. The whole treat- 
ment of the subject betrays the work of the same mind ir. both 
discourses. Bleek, who admits the similarity between these and 
other speeches in Acts, argues that: “ it does not absolutely follow 
from this that these speeches are composed by one and the same 
person, and are altogether unhistorical ;” for it. is natural, he 
thinks, that in the apostolical circle, and in the first Christian 
Church, there should have exis‘ed a certain uniform type in the 
application of Messianic passages of tiie Old Testament, and in quo- 
tations generally, to which different teachers might conform 
without being dependent on each other? He thinks also that, 
along with th. close analogy, there is also much which is charac- 
teristic in the different speeches. Not only is this typical system 
of quotation, however, a mere conjecture to explain an actual dith- 
culty, but it is totally inadequate to account for the phenomena. 
If we suppose, for instance, that Paul had adopted the totally un- 
historical application of the sixteenth Psalm to the Messiah, is It 
not a very extraordinary thing that in all the arguments in his 
Epistles, he does not once refer to it? Even if this be waived, 
and it be assumed that he had adopted this interpretation of the 
Psalm, it will scarcely be asserted that Paul, whose independence 





ας ene 
ν . Ξ 


εὐ, Ὁ 


. -. bd 
Be ae RN fata aa een eee! 


1 This rafersnce is also put into τ΄ 5 mouth of Stephen, Acts vii. 37. 
2 Bleek, Hin). N. T., p. 346; 7>-¢y, Paulus, p. 196. 
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and originalit;; cf mind are so undeniable, and whose intercourse 
with the apostolical circle at any time, and most certainly up tothe 
period when this speech was delivered, was very limited,’ could so 
completely have caught the style and copied the manner of Peter 
that, on an important occasion like this, his address should be a 
mere reproduction of Peter’s two speeches delivered so long before, 
and when Paul certainly was not present. The similarity of 
these discourses does not consist in the mere application of the 
same Psalm, but the whole argument, on each occasion, is repeated 
with merely sufficient transposition of its various parts to give a 
superticial appearance of variety. Words and expressions, rare 
or unknown elsewhere, are found in both, and the characteristic 
differences which Bleek finds exist only in his own apologetic 
imagination. Let it be remembered that the form of the speeches 
and the language are generally ascribed to the Author of the 


_Acts, Can any unprejudiced critic deny that the ideas in the 


speeches we are considering are also substantially the same? Is 
there any aypreciable trace of the originality of Paul in his dis- 
courses? There is no ground whatever, apart from the antece- 
dent belief that the various speeches were actually delivered by 
the men to whom they are ascribed, for asserting that we have 
here the independeut utterances of Peter and Paul. It is internal 
evidence alone, and no avowai on the part of the author, which 
leads to the conlusion that the forre of the speeches is the author's, 
and there is no internal evidence which requires us to stop at the 
mere form, and not equally ascribe the substance to the same 
source. The speeches in the Acts, generally, have altogether the 
character of being the composition of one mind endeavouring to 
impart variety of thought and expression to various speakers, but 
failing signally from poverty of invention on vhe one hand, and 
from the purpose of instituting a close parallel in views, as well 
as actions, between the two representative Apostles. 

Further to illustrate this, let us take another sneech of Peter 
which he delivers on the occasion of the conversion of Cornelius, 
and it will be apparent that it also contains all the elements, so 
far as it goes, of Paul’s discourse. 


ῬΕΤΒΕ ΙΝ Acts x. Pac i in Acts xiii. 


35. But in every nation he that} 26. Sons (υἱοὶ) of the race of Abra- 
fears him (ὁ φοβούμενος). . . is ac- | ham, and those an. sng you who fear 
ceptable to him— God (οἱ φοβούμεν οἵ), to you was the 

36. The word (σὸν Advov) which | word (ὁ Adyos) of this salvation sent 
he(God) sent (ἐπέστειλεν) unto the (ἐπεσταλη).3 
sons (viors) of Israel, preaching peace | 
by Jesus Christ ;3 he is Lord of all. ᾿ 


Sdnieianastgped Learns 


1 Cf. Gal. i 11 ff, ii. 6. 


2 See p. 765, note 2. 3 Cf. xiii. 23. 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Peter in Acts x. 


27. Ye know the word spoken 
throughout all Judea, beginning from 
Galilee, after the baptism (βαπτιόμαὶ) 
which John preached, 

38. Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and power; who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him. 

39. And weare witnesses (“aprTupes) 
of all things which he did both in the 
land of the Jews and in Jesusalem ; 
whom also they slew (ἐν εἴλαν), hang- 
ing him upon a tree (ξύλου). 


40. Him God raised (οἱ θεὸς ἤγει- 
pev) the third day, and gave him to 
become manifest ; 

41. Not io all the people, but to 
witnesses (μάρτυσιν) chosen before 
by God, even to us who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the 
dead (é% νεκρῶν). 

42. And he commanded wapnyy ét- 
λὲν) us to preach unto the people and 
to testify that it is he who has been 
appointed (οἱ wpi6uévos)1 by God 
judge (%pt77s) of quick and dead. 


428. To him bear all the prophets 
witness that through his name all who 
believe in him shall receive remission 
of sins (ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν). 





Pavt ΙΝ Acts xiii, 


24. When John first proclaimed 
before his coming the baptism 
(βαάπτιόμα) of repentance to all the 
people of Israel. 

25. And as John was fulfilling his 
course he said ; Whom think ye that 
Tam? I am not he; but behoid 
there comes one after me the shoes 
of whose feet I am not worthy to 
loose. 

27. For they that dwell in Jeru- 
salem and theirrulers . . .. 28, 
Though having found no cause of 
death, desired Pilate that he should 
be slain(avazpeb7vaz) ; 29. But when 
they had finished all the things writ- 
ten regarding him they took him 
down from the tree (ξύλου). . . 

30. But God raised (οἱ θεὸς ἤγει-"' 
nev) him from the dead (ἐκ νεκρῶν); 


31. And he appeared for many days 
to those who came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who are ΠΟΥ͂ his 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) unto the people, 


xvii. 30. . . but now commands 
(παραγ ἕλλει) all men everywhere 
to repent ; 31. Because he fixed a day 
in the which he is about to judge 
(xpiverv) the world in righteousness 
by the man whom he appoinied 
(@pr6ev),! having gins assurance to 
all by having raised him up from the 
dead. 

xiii. 27... . . not knowing the 
voices of the prophets which are read 
every Sabbath day. . . 38. Beit 
known to you, therefore, 


| that through this man is proclaimed 


| unto you remission of sins (ἄφεσις 
| ἁμαρτιῶν). 


Again, to take an example from another speaker, we find James 
represented as using an expression which had just before been 
i into the mouth of Paul, and it is not one in the least degree 
ikely to occur independently to each. The two passages are as 
follows :— 
PN ς΄ τς τ τὰ πὸ τ δ" 
1 Except by the author of Luke (xxii, 22) and Acts, the verb ὁρίζειν is only 
twice used in the N.T. In Acts it is twice put into the mouth of Peter (ii. δὲ 


x. 42), and twice into that of Paul (xvii. 26, 31), as well a3 used in narrative 
(xi. 29). 
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JAMES IN Acts xv. 21. Pavt IN xiii. 27. 


Moses . . . . beingreadinthe|. . . the prophets being read every 
synagogues every Sabbath day. Sabbath day. 


(xarae πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωό- | (xara πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωόδ- 
KOMEV OS.) HOMEVAS.) 


The fundamental similarity between these different speeches 
cannot possibly be denied ;} and it cannot be reasonably explained 
in any other way than by the fact that they were composed by 
the author himself, who had the eariier speeches of Peter still in 
his memory when he wrote those of Paul,? and who, in short, had 
not sufficient dramatic power to create altogther distinct charac- 
ters, but simply made his different personages use his own voca- 
bulary to express his own somewhat limited range of ideas. 
Setting his special design aside, his inventive faculty only per- 
mitted him to represent Peter speaking like Paul, and Paul like 
Peter. 

It is argued by some, however, that in the speeches of Peter, 
for instance, there are peculiarities of language and expression 
which show analogy with the first Epistle bearing his name in 
the New Testament Canon,? and, on the other hand, traces of 
translation in some of thein which indicate that these speeches 
were delivered originally in Aramaic, and that w~ lave only a 
version of them by the Author of the Acts, or by some one from 
‘vhom he derived them.4 As regards the first of these supposi- 
tions, a few phrases only have beea pointed out, but they are of 
no feree under any circumstances, and the whole theory is quite 
groundless. We do not consider it worth while to enter upon the 
discussion, and those who desire to do so are referred to the works 
just indicated. There are two potent reasons which render such 
an argument of no force, even if the supposed analogies were in 
themselves both numerous and striking, which actually they are 
not. The authenticity of the Epistles bearing the name of Peter 
is not only not established, but is by very many eminent critics 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 115 ff.; K. G., i. p. 127; Br. Bauer, ADB's p. 78 £.; David- 


son, Int. N.T., ii. p. 230 ff.; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 225 ff. ; Schneckenburger, 
Apg., p. 130 ἢ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 540; De Wette, Apg., p. J**..; Ein. 
N.T., p. 250; Zeller, Apg., p. 301 ff., 497 f. “ 

2 Zeller, Apg., p. 405 ΐ 

8 Alford, Greek Test., ii. Proleg., p. 10; Zbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 683 f. ; 
Lange, Das apost. Zeit. , i. p. 108 ; Riehm, De Fontibus Act. Apost., 1821, p. 126 ff., 
143 Β΄, Seyler, Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 53 ff.; Tholuck, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 
306 ; Weiss, Der petr. Lehrbegriff, 1855, p. 5 f., p. 144 ff. Cf. Kahler, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1873, p. 492 ff., 535 f. 

4 Bleek, Einl., p. 348 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 73. 

5 Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 237 ἢ, Mayerhoff’, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 220 ff. ; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. liv. f.; De Write, Einl, N.T., p. 251; Zeller, Apg., p. 
496 ff. Cf. Kahler, Stud. u. Krit., p. 1873, p. 535 f. 
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absolutely denied; and there is no certainty whatever that any 
of the speeches of Peter were delivered in Greek, and the proba- 
bility is that most, if not all, of that Apostle’s genuine discourses 
must. have been spoken in Aramaic. It is in fact asserted by 
apologists that part or all of the speeches ascribed to him in the 
Acts must have been criginally Aramaic, although opinion may 
differ as to the language in which some of them were spoken. 
Whether they were delivered in Aramaic, or whether there be 
uncertainty on the point, any conclusion from linguistic analogies 
with the Epistles is obviously excluded. One thing is quite un- 
deniable: the supposed analogies are few, and the peculiarities 
distinguishing the Author of Acts in these speeches are extreme! 
numerous and general. Even so thorough an apologist as Tholuck 
candidly acknowledges that the attempt to prove the authenticity 
of the speeches from linguistic analogies is hopeless. He says: 
“Nevertheless,a comparison of the language of the Apostles in their 
Epistles and in these speeches must in many respects be less ad- 
missible than that cf the character and historical circumstances, 
for indeed if the language and their peculiarities be compared, it 
must first be established that all the reported speeches were 
delivered in the Greek language, which is improbable, and of one 
of which (xxii. 1, 2), the contrary is expressly stated. Willingly 
admitting that upon this point difference of opinion is allowable, 
we express as the view which we have hitherto held that, from 
ch, xx. cnwards, the speeches delivered by Paul are reported more 
in the Janguage of Luke than in that of Paul.”! This applies with 
double force to Peter,? whose speeches there is still greater reason 
to believe were “elivered in Aramaic, and there is difference of 
opinion amongst the critics we have referred to even as to whe- 
ther these speeches were translated by the Author of the Acts, or 
were already before him in a translated form, and were subse- 
quently re-edited by him. We have already shown cause for 
believing that the whole discussion is groundless, from the fact 
that the speeches in Acts were simply composed by the author 
himself, and are not in any sense historical, and this we shall 
hereafter further illustrate. 


-— 


1 Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 306. 

2 Kihler, after a very exhaustive analysis of the speeches of Peter in Acts, 
says: ‘‘Finaily, a ἐκ ΔῊ misunderstanding must be removed. The analogy of 
the speeches with 1 Peter, and even 2 Peter, is repeatedly referred to ; this is not 
done in the sense that the proof of a Petrine Greek in these speeches could be 
attempted. If these be regarded at all as true reproductions of historical originals, 
they were at all events delivered in Aramaic ; only in the case of the speech at 
Ceesarea an exception would perhaps have to be made, Thus, in any case, our 
text is besed upon a translation, which one could not well trace back to the Apostle 
himself, But only in that case could the proof referred to have any weight. 
Btud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 535. 
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It may be worth while to consider briefly the arguments ad- 
vanced for the theory that some of the speeches show marks of 
translation. It is asserted that the speech of Peter at Pentecost, 
ii, 14 ff, was delivered in Aramaic.! Of course it will be under- 
stood that we might be quite prepared to agree to this statement 
es applied to a speech actually delivered by Peter ; but the asser- 
tion, so far as the speeches in Acts are concerned, is based upon 
what we believe to be the erroneous supposition that they are 
genuine reports of discourses. On the contrary, we maintain that 
these speeches are mere compositions by the author of the work. 
The contention is, however, that the speech attributed to Peter 
is une translation of a speech originally delivered in Aramaic. In 
ii, 24, Peter is represented as saying: “Whom God raised up 
having loosed the pains of death (λύσας τὰς ὠδῖνας rod θανάτου), be- 
cause it is not possible that he should be held (κρατεῖσθαι) by it.” 
It is argued by Bleek and others? that, as the context proves, the 
image intended here was evidently the “snares” or “cords” of 
death, a meaning which is not rendered by the Greek word 
ὠδῖνες, The confusion is explained, they contend, when it is sup- 
posed that, in his Aramaic speech, Peter made use of a Hebrew 
expression, equally found in Aramaic, which means as well 
“snares” or “ cords” as “pains” of death. The Greek translator, 
probably misled by the Septuagint,’ adopted the latter significa- 
tion of the Hebrew word in question, and rendered it ὠδῖνες 
“pains,” which is absolutely inappropriate, for, they argue, it is 
very unnatural to say of one whe had already suffered death, like 
Christ, that he had been held prisoner by the “pains” of death, 
aid loosed from them by the resurrection. There is, however, 
very little unanimity amongst apologists about this passage. 
Ebrard‘ asserts that ὠδῖνες “pains” is the correct translation of 
the Hebrew expression, as in Ps. xviii. 5, and that the Hebrew 
word used always expresses pains of birth, the plural of the 
similar word for “cord” or “snare” being different. Ebrard, 
therefore, contends that the Psalm (xviii. 5) does not mean bonds 
or snares of death but literally “ birth-pains of death,’ by which 
the soul is freed from the natural earthly existence as by a second 
birth to a glorified spiritual life. We need not exter further into 
the discussion of the passage, but it is obvious that it is mere 





1 Bleek, Kinl. N.T., p. 348; Hbrard, Zu Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 59 f., cf. 
Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 684; Meyer, Die Apostelgesch., p. 73; Weiss, Die petr. 
Lehrb,, p, 205, anm. 3. Ebrard, in his note to Olshausen, considers that the au- 


‘thor had the speech already in a translated form, or an account of it, before him, 


but in his own work he declares for its having been delivered in Greek. 

2 Bleek, Einl., p. 348 ; Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1836, p. 1038 f. Cf. Meyer, Apg., p. 72 .; 
Meander, Pflanzung, u.s. w., p. 22, anm. 1; Humphrey, Acts, p. 20. 

ὃ Ps, xvii. 5 (A, ¥. xviii. δ). 4 Kbrard, Zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 63. 
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assumption to assert, on the one hand, that Peter made use of any 
specific expression, and, on the other, that there was any error of 
translation on the part of the Author of Acts, But, agreeing that 
the Hebrew is erroneously rendered,! the only pertinent question 
is: by whom was the error in question committed ? and the re- 
ply beyond any doubt is: by the Lxx. who translate the Hebrew 
expression in this very way. It is therefore inadmissible to 
assert from this phrase the existence of an Aramaic original of 
the speech, for the phrase itself is nothing but a quotation from 
the Septuagint.” 

The expression ὠδῖνες θανάτου occurs no less than three times in 
that version: Ps. xvii. 5 (A. V. xviii.), exiv. 3 (A. V. exvi.) and 2 
Sam. xxii. 6; and in Job xxxix. 2, we have λύειν used with ὠδῖνες : 
ὠδῖνας δὲ αὐτῶν ἔλυσας. When it is remembered that the author of 
Acts always quotes the Septuagint version, even when it departs 
from the sense of the Hebrew original, and in all probability was 
only acquainted with the Old Testament through it, nothing is 
more natural than the use of this expression taken from that 
version, but with the error already existing there, to ascribe it 
afresh and independently to the Author of Acts, upon no other 
grounds than the assumption that Peter may have spoken in 
Aramaic, and used an expression which the author misunderstood 
or wrongly rendered, is not permissible. Indeed, we have already 
pointed out that, in this very speech, there are quotations of the 
Old Testament according to the LXx. put into the mouth of Peter, 
in which that version does not accurately render the original.’ 

The next trace of translation advanced by Bleek‘ is found in 
ii. 89,5 where Peter speaks of Christ as exalted : “ τη δεξιᾷ τοῦ θεοῦ." 
There can be no doubt, Bleek argues, that there is here a reference 
to Psalm ex. 1, and that the Apostle intends to speak of Christ's 
elevation “to the right (hand) of God ;” whereas the Greek ex- 
pression rather conveys the interpretation “ by the right (hand) 
of God.” This expression certainly comes, he asserts, from a not 
altogether suitable translation of the Hebrew. To this on the 
other hand, much may be objected. Winer, followed by others, 
defends the construction, and affirms that the passage may with- 


1 Bleek, Einl., p. 348 ; Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1836, p. 1038 f. ; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 
404 ἢ. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 72f. ; Neander, Pflanzung, u. s. w., p. 22, anm. 1; Over- 
beck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 40; De Wette, Apg., p. 39 f. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 502 f. 
Cf. Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, i. p. 182; Hwald, hig Paaléion, p. 56 £.; Hengstenbery, Die 


Psuimen, i. p. 394f.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, i. P- 455 ; Gesenius, Lexicon, 8. V. 
Leke 


2 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 502 f. ; busch, Die Coinp. u. Entst. d. 
Apostelgesch., p. f. Cf, Kdhler, Stud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 571. 

3 Acts ii, 16 ff., 26, 27. 

4 Binl. N. T., p. 348; Stud u. Krit., 1836, p. 1088; De Wette, Apg., p. 42; 
Weiss, Petr. Lehrb., p. 205. 5 Of, Acts v. 31. 
6 Gzammat. N. Τὶ Borackid., 1867, § 31, 5, p. 201. 
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TRACES OF INAUTHENTICITY IN SPEECHES, 773 





out hesitation, be translated ‘to the right (hand) of God.”! In 
which case there is no error at all, and the argument falls to the 

und. If it be taken, however, either that the rendering should 

or was intended to be “by the right (hand) of God,” ὁ.6., by 
the power of God, that would not involve the necessity of ad- 
mitting an Aramaic original,’ because there is no error at all, and 
the argument simply is, that being exalted by the right hand of 
God, Jesus had poured forth the Holy Spirit; and in the next 
verse the passage in Ps. cx. 1 (Sept. cix.) is accurately quoted 
from the Septuagint version: “Sit thou on my right (hand) ” 
(ἐκ δεξιῶν μου). In fact, after giving an account of the crucifixion, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, the speaker ascribes his subse- 
quent exaltation to the power of God. 

We have seen that at least the form of the speeches in Acts is 
undoubtedly due to the author of the book, and that he has not 
been able to make the speeches of the different personages in his 
drama differ materially from each other. We shall hereafter 
have occasion to examine further the contents of some of these 
speeches, and the circumstances under which it is alleged that 
they were spoken, and to inquire whether these do not confirm 
the conclusion hitherto arrived at, that they are not historical, 
but merely the free composition of the Author of Acts, and never 
delivered at all. Before passing on, however, it may be well to 
glance for a moment at one of these speeches, to which we may 
not have another opportunity of referring, in order that we may 
see whether it presents any traces of inauthenticity and of merely 
ideal composition. 

In the first chapter an account is given of a meeting of the 
brethren in order to elect a successor to the traitor Judas. Peter 
addresses the assembly, i. 16 ff, and it may be well to quote the 
opening portion of his speech: 16. “Men (and) brethren, this 
scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Spirit 
hy the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus, 17. because he was numbered 


1 Winer, 1. c. ; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 405; Kéhler, Stud. u. Kr., 1873, 
p.511f£.; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Acts, p. 49; Hackett, Acts, p. 51; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 66; Fritzsche, Conject., i. p. 42. 

% Meyer, Apg., p. 77 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 42 ; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. 
nachap. Zeit., p. 21, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 502, anm. 2; Bengel, Gnom, N. T., 
p. 511; Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 26. ‘‘ By” is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Arabic, and English (authorized) versions. 

3 Lekebusch, Apg., p. 405 ; Meyer, Apg., p. 77 £. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p 
42; Zeller, Apg., p. 502 f., anm. 2; Ayprd, Greek Test., ii. p. 26. Cf. Kahle 
Stud. u. Krit., 1873, p. 511 ἢ. 

4 The expression σῇ δεξιᾷ is used in this sense in the Sept. version of Isaiah 
lxifi. 12; of. Acts v. 31. The ‘‘right hand of God,” as symbolising his power, 
18 constantly employed in the Old Testament. 
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with us and obtained the lot of this ministry. 18. Now (μὲν οὖν) 
this man purchased a’field with the wages of the iniquity (ἐκ μισθοῦ 
τῆς ἀδικίος), and falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst 
and all his bowels gushed out; 19. and (καὶ) it became known! 
unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, so that that field was called 
in their own tongue (17 ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) Acheldamach, that is: field 
of blood. 20. For (γὰρ) it is written in the book of Psalms: 
‘Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein,’ 
and ‘his office let another take,” &¢., &c. Now let it be remem- 
bered that Peter is a dee to be addressing an audience of 
Jews in Jerusalem, in the Hebrew or Aramaic language, a few 
weeks after the crucifixion. Is it possible, therefore, that he 
should give such an account as that in vs. 18, 19, of the end of 
Judas, which he himself, indeed, says was known to all the dwel- 
lers at Jerusalem? Is it possible that, speaking in Aramaic to 
Jews, probably in most part living at and near Jerusalem, he 
could have spoken of the field being so called by the people of 
Jerusalem “in their own tongue?” Is it possible that he should, 
to such an audience, kave translated the word Acheldamach 1 
The answer of most unprejudiced critics is that Peter could not 
have done so.” As de Werte remarks: “In the composition of 
this speech the author has not considered historical decorum.” ὃ 
This is felt by most apologists, and many ingenious theories are 
alvanced to explain away the difficulty. Some affirm that verses 
18 and 19 are inserted » a parenthesis by the Author of the 
Acts,‘ whilst a larger number contend that only v.19 is paren- 
thetic.’ A very cursory examination of the passage, however, is 
sufficient to show that the verses cannot be separated. Verse 18 
is connected with the preceding by the μὲν οὖν, 19 with 18 by καὶ, 
and verse 20 refers to 16, as indeed it also does to 17 and 18, with- 
out which the a from the Psalm, as applied to Judas, would 
be unintelligible. Most critics, therefore, are agreed that none 
of the verses can be considered parenthetic.® Some apologists, 


1 The peculiar and favourite expression, γνωστὸν ἐγένετο (or ἔστω) ὑμῖν, 
which only occurs in Acts, is placed in the mouth of Peter, Paul, and others, 
and itself betrays the hand of the author. Cf. ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 42, xiii. 38, xix. 
17, xxviii. 22, 28, 

2 Credner, Einl., i. p. 283; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii, p. 226 f. ; Gfrdrer, Die heil. 
Sage, i. p. 384 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s sBibelw., viii. p. 335 f.; Mayerhof, 
Ein]. petr. Schr., p. 225 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 12 ff. ; Schrader, 
Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 510; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 97, anm. 1 ; De Wette, 
Einl., p. 250; Apg., p. 12; Zeller, Apg., p. 79 ff. 

8 Apostelg., p. 12. 

4 Beelen, Corns: Act. Apost., p. 35 f.; Hackett, Acts, p. 9 f. ; Humphrey, Acts, 
p. 9 f. ; Schleiermacher, Einl., p. 372. Cf. Robinson, Acts, p. 5. 

5 Hbrard, Zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 39; Kuionel, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 18. 

6 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 8 f. ; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 31 £. ; Davidson, Int. 
N. T., ii. p. 226 f. ; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 384 ff. ; Mayerhoff, Hinl. petr. 
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INCONGRUITIES IN SPEFCH OF PETER. 


however, who feel that neither of the obnoxious verses can be 
thus explained, endeavour to overcome the difficulty by as- 
serting that the words: “in their own tongue” (ry ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) 
and: “that is: the field of blood” (τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν χωρίον αἵματος) in 
verse 19, are merely explanatory and inserted by the Author of 
Acts! It is unnecessary to say that this explanation is purely 
arbitrary, and that there is no ground, except the difficulty itself, 
upon which their exclusion from the speech can be based. In 
the cases to which we have hitherto referred, the impossibility of 
supposing that Peter could have spoken in this way has led 
writers to lay the responsibility of unacknowledged interpolations 
in the speech of the Apostle upon the Author of Acts, thus at 
once relieving Peter. There are some apologists, however, who 
do not resort to this expedient, but attempt to meet the ditticulty 
in other ways, while accepting the whole as a speech of Peter. 
According to one theory, those who obiect that Peter could not 
have thus related the death of Judas to people who must already 
have been well acquainted with the circumstances have totally 
overlooked the fact, that a peculiar view of what has occurred is: 
taken in the narrative, and that this peculiar view is the princi- 
pal point of if. According to the statement made, Judas met his 
miserable end in the very field which he had bought with the 
price of blood. It is this circumstance, it appears, which Peter 
brings prominently forward and represents as a manifest and 
tangible dispensation of Divine justice? Unfortunately, however, 
this is clearly an imaginary moral attached to the narrative by 
the apologist, and is not the object of the supposed speaker, who 
rather desires to justify the forced application to Judas of the 
quotations in verse 20, which are directly connected with the pre- 
ceding by yap. Moreover, no explanation is here offered of the 
extraordinary expressions in verse 19 addressed to citizens of 
Jerusalem by a Jew in their own tongue. Another explanation, 
which includes these points, is still more striking. With regard 
to the improbability of Peter's relating, in such a way, the death 
of Judas, it is argued that, according to the Evangelists, the dis- 
ciples, some eight days after the resurrection, went from Jerusa- 
lem back to Galilee, and only returned, earlier than usual, before 
Pentecost to await the fulfilment of the promise of Jesus. Peter 
ard his companions, therefore, it is argued, only after their return 
became acquainted with the fate of Judas, which had taken place 








Schr., p. 225 f.; Me i 
hr., p. 225 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 38 £.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 12 ἔν; Stier 
. ra der Apostel, 2te Aud, i, p. 8; De Wette, Apg., p. 12 εἶ Zeller, Apg. 


1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 9 f.: Bengel, G ; 
ὅδ Stier, Die Reden der pastel “ἐς 3. ictal ae io Gage lai 
Baumgarten, Die Apostelgesch., 1859, p. 31 f. 
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during their absence, and the matter was, therefore, quite new to 
them ; besides, it is added, a speaker is often obliged on account of 
some connection with his subject to relate facts already known. ! 
It is true that some of the Evangelists represent this return toGal- 
ilee? as having taken place, but the author ot the third Gospel and 
the Acts not only does not do so but excludes it.$ In the third 
Gospel (xxiv. 49), Jesus commands the disciples to remain in 
Jerusalem until they are endued with power from on high, and 
then, after blessing them, he is parted from them, and they τὸ- 
turn from Bethany to Jerusalem.* In Acts, the author again 
takes up the theme, and whilst evidently giving later traditions 
regarding the appearances after the resurrection, he adheres to 
his version of the story regarding the command to stay in Jeru- 
salem. Ini. 4, he says: “And being assembled together with 
them he commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the Father,” etc.; and here again, verse 
12, the disciples are represented, just before Peter’s speech is sup- 
posed to have been delivered, as returning from the Mount of 
Olives to Jerusalem. The Author of Acts and of the third Synop- 
tic, therefore, gives no countenance to this theory. Besides, set- 
ting all this aside, the apologetic hypothesis we are discussing is 
quite excluded upon other grounds. If we suppose that the dis- 
ciples did go into Galilee for a time, we find them again in Jer- 
usalem at the election of the successor to Judas, and there is no 
ground for believing that they had only just returned. The Acts 
not only allow of no interval at all for the journey to Galilee be- 
tween i, 12-14 and 15 ff, but by the simple statement with 
whicn our episode commences, v. 15: “And in these days” 
(καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέροις ταύταις), Peter conveys anything but the impres- 
sion of any very recent <eturn to Jerusalem. If the Apostles had 
been even a few days there, the incongruity of the speech would 
remain undiminished ; for the 120 brethren who are said to have 
been present must chiefly have been residents in Jerusalem, and 


1 Lange, Das Apost. Zeitalter, i. 85, ii. p. 16. ; 
2 Mt. xxviii. 10, 16; Mk. xvi. 7; John xxi. 1, Dr. Farrar, somewhat perti- 
nently asks : ‘‘ Why did they (the disciples) not go to Galilee immediately on r- 
ceiving our Lord’s message? The circumstance is unexplained. . . . Perhaps 
the entire message of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps they awaited the 
end of the feast.” Wife of Christ, ii. p. 441, note 1. ; 
3 In Luke xxiv. 49 the Cod. Alex. reads ἐν τῇ πόλει Ἱερουσαλήμ, with 
Cod. C * *, F, H, K, M, and a number of others of less note. The other older 
Codices omit Ἱερουσαλήμ, but there is no difference of opinion that the “city 
ig Jerusalem, ; F 
4 We shali hereafter have to go more fully into this, and shal! not discuss it 
here. The third Gospel really represents the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection ; and Acts, whilst giving later tradition, and making the 
Ascension occur forty days after, does not amend, but confirms the previously 
enunciated view that the disciples had been ordered to stay in Jerusalem. 
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cannot be supposed also to have been absent, and, in any case, 
events which are stated to have been so well known to all the 
dwellers in Jerusalem, must have been well known to the whole 
of the small Christian community, whose interest in the matter 
was so specially great. Moreover, according to the first Synoptic, 
as soon as Judas sees that Jesus is condemned, he brii'gs the 
money back to the chief priests, casts it down and goes and hangs 
himself, xxvii. 3 ff This is related even before the final condem- 
nation of Jesus to death and before his crucifixion, and the reader 
is led to believe that Judas at once put an end to hiraself, so that 
the disciples who are represented as being still in Jerusalem for 
at least eight days after the resurrection must have been there 
at the time. With regard to the singular expressions in verse 
19, this theory goes on to suppose that out of consideration for 
Greek fellow-believers Peter had probably already begun to speak 
in the Greek tongue, and when he designates the language of the 
dwellers in Jerusalem as “their own dialect,” he does not thereby 
mean Hebrew in itself, but their own expression, une peculiar 
confession of the opposite party which admitted the cruel treach- 
ery towards Jesus, in that they named the piece of ground Hakel 
Damah Here, again, what assumptions! Most critics recog- 
nize that Peter must have spoken in Aramaic, and even if he did 
not, τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳΣ cannot mean anything but the language of 
“all the dwellers at Jerusalem.” In a speech at Jerusalem deliv- 
ered in any language, to an audience consisting at least in consid- 
erable part of inhabitants of the place, and certainly almost en- 
tirely of persons whose native tongue was Aramaic, to tell them 
that the inhabitants called a certain field “in their own tongue” 
Acheldamach, giving them at the same time a translatiou of the 
word, is inconceivable to most critics, even including apologists, 
as we have already pointed out. 

There is another point which indicates not only that this the- 
ory is inadequate to solve the difficulty, but that the speech could 
not have been delivered by Peter a few weeks after the occur- 
rences related. It.is stated that the circumstances narrated were 
so well known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that the field was 
called in their own tongue Acheldamach. The origin of this name 
18 not ascribed to the priests or rulers, but to the people, and it 
1s not to be supposed that a popular name could have become at- 
tached to this field, and so generally adopted as the vext repre- 
sents, within the very short time which could have elapsed be- 





1 Lange, Das apost. Zeit., i. p. 85 f., ii. 16. 

3 διάλεκτος is used six times in Acts, and nowt ere else in the New Testament ; 
τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ occurs thrice, i. 19, ii. 6,8; aud τῇ Ἑβραΐδι διαλέκτε" 
thrice, xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14, : 
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tween the death of Judas and the delivery of this speech. Be it, 
remembered that from the time of the crucifixion +o Pentecost 
the interval was in all only about seven weeks, and that this 
speech was made some time before Pentecost, how long we can- 
not tell, but in any case, the interval was much too brief to per- 
mit of the popular adoption of the name.'' The whole passage 
has much more the character of a narrative of events which had 
eccurred at atime long past than of circumstances which had 
taken place a few days before. 

The obvious conclusion is that this speech was never spoken 
by Peter, but is a much later composition put into his mouth,? 
and written for Greek readers, who required to be told about 
Judas, and for whose benefit the Hebrew name of the field, in- 
serted for local colouring, had to be translated. This is confirmed 
by several circumstances, to which we may refer. We shall not 
dwell much upon the fact that Peter is represented as applying 
to Judas two passages yuoted from the Septuagint version of Ps, 
Ixix, 25 (Sept. lxviii.) and Ps. cix. (Sept. cviii.), which, historically, 
cannot for a moment be sustained as referring to him.? The first 
of these Psaims is quoted freely, and moreover the denunciations 
in the original being against a plurality of enemies, it can only 
be made applicable to Judas by altering the plural “their” (αὐτῶν) 
to “his habitation” (ἔπαυλις αὐτοῦ), a considerable liberty to take 


with prophecy. The Holy Ghost is said to have spoken this 
prophecy “concerning Judas” “by the mouth of David,” but 
modern research has led critics to hold it as most probable that 
neither Ps, lxix.‘ nor Ps. cix.5 was composed by David at all. As 


1 Hichhorn, Einl. N. T., ii. p. 36 ἢ, 

2 Kichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 36 δ; αὐτου, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 384 ff.; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 386; Mayerhoff, Einl. petr. Schr., p. 225 f.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Zeit., ii. p. 97, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 79 ff. 

3 Davidson, Int. O. T., ii. p. 302; Int. N. T., ii. p. 227; Hweld, Die Psalmen, 

. 292 ff.; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, 1864, ii. 1, p. 93 ff.; ii. 2, 1865, p. 314; Hupfeld, 

ie Psalmen, ed. Riehm, 1870, iii. p. 260 f.; iv., 1871, p. 172 ff.; Kamphausen in 
Bunsen’s Bibelw. iii. p. 138 f. 217 f.; Kuenen, Hist. krit. Onderzoek, 0.V., 1865, 
iii, p. 299; De Profeten, p. 237 ff., 252 f; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, 1853, p. 
297 £f., 417 ff.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in V. T., Psalmi, 1823, iii. p. 1295, 1646 ff.; 
De Wette, Apg., p. 12; Comm. tib. die Psalmen, p. 386 f., 466 ff. ; Four Friends, 
The Psalms, p. 227, 232. Cf. G. Baur, Gesch. alttest. Weiseguny, p. 410; Buek, 
Einl. A. Test., p. 625; Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, i. p. 487; Hengztenberg, Die 
Psalmen, iii. p. 240, iv. p. 209 ff.; Meyer, Apg., p. 40; Olshausen, Apg., p. 39f.; 
Stier, Die Reden der Apost., i. p. 4. It is scar-ely maintained by any reasonable 
critic that the supposed prophecies had immediate or direct bearing upor Judas. 
They can only be applied to him secondarily, and by forcing the historical sense. 

4 Davidson, Int. }. T., ii. p. 302; Delitzsch, Die Psal:nen, i. p. 485 f.; Ewald, 
Die Psalmen, p. 292; Fiirst, Gesch. bibl. Literatur, ii, 1870, p. 130, aum. 4 ; Four 
Friends, The Palms, p. 227 ; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, 1864, ii. p. 93 f.; Hupyeld, Die 
Psalmen, iii. p. 259f.; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibalw., iii. p. 138 ; Kuenen, Hist. 
kr. Onderzoek, iii. p. 294, 299; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 298 ; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in V. T., Psalmi, iii. p. 1295 f.; 1 6 Wette, Einl. A. T., p. 362. 

Davidson, Int. O. Τ᾿, ii. p. 302; Hwald, Die Psaliaen, p. 298 f.; First, Geach. 
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CONTRADICTORY ACCOUNTS OF THE DEATH OF JUDAS. 779 


we know nothing of Peter’s usual system of exegesis, however, 
very little weight as evidence can be attached to this. On the 
other hand, it is clear that a considerable time must have elapsed 
before these two passages from the Psalms could have become 
applied to the death of Judas.! 

The account which is given of the fate of Judas is contradicto 
to that given in the first Synoptic and cannot be reconciled wit 
it, but follows a different tradition.? Acccrding to the first Synop- 
tic (xxvii. 3 ff), Judas brings back the thirty pieces of silver, casts 
them down in the Temple, and then goes and hangs himself. The 
chief priests take the money and buy with it the Potter’s field, 
which is not said to have had any other connection with Judas, 
as a place for the burial of strangers. In the Acts, Judas himself 
buys a field as a private possession, and instead of committing 
suicide by hanging, he is represented as dying from a fall in his 
field, which is evidently regarded as a special judgment upon him 
for his crime. The apologetic attempts to reconcile these two 
narratives,’ are truly lamentable. Beyond calling attention to this 
amongst other phenomena presented in this speech, however, we 
have not further to do with the point at present. We have already 
devoted too much space to Peter's first address, and we now pass 
on to more important topics. 
bibl. Lit., ii, p. 130, anm. 4; Four Friends, The Psalms, p. 232; Hitzig, Die 
Psalmen, ii. p. 312 f.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, iv. p, 175; Kuenen, Hist. <r. Onder- 
zoek, iii. p. 285 ; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, p. 417; De (Weéte, Einl. A. T., p. 362; 
Die Psalmen, p. 466. Cf, Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, ii. p. 194. 

1 Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 385. 

_ 2 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 8 ἃ; Gfrdrer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 385f.; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 287; viii. p. 335; Overbeck, Zu de W. APE: » p. 18; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 510; De Wette, Apg., p. 13; Winer, Realwirterb. 
8. v. ““ Blutacker,” i. p. 88 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 80f. Cf. Meyer, Apg., p. 38f. 

8 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 31£.; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 543f.; Guericke, 
Beitriige, p. 88 f.; Hackett, On Acts, p. 32; Humphrey, On Acts, p. 10; Lange, 
Das ap. Z., i. p. 85 £.; ii, p. 16 f.; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Acts, p. 40f, The 
usual apologetic mode of reconciling the contradictions regarding the manner of 
ceath ia by supposing that the rope by which Judas hung himself, according to 


Pesos broke, and, in his fall, the vccurrence ensued which is related in the 
cts, 























































































CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


WE now enter upon a portion of our examination of the Acts 
which is so full of interest in itself that peculiar care wiil be re- 
quisite to restrain ourselves within necessary limits. Hitherto 
our attention has been mainly confined to the internal phenomena 
presented by the document before 1's, .*"h comparatively little 
aid from external testimony, and 2 «|. the results of such 
criticism have been of no equivocal character, the histcrical vera- 
city of the Acts has not yet been tested by direct comparison 
with other sources of information. We now propose to examine, 
as briefly as may be, some of the historical statements in them- 
selves, and by the light of information derived from contemporary 
witnesses of unimpeachable authority, and to confront them with 
well-established facts in the annals of the first two centuries. 
This leads us to the borders not only of one of the greatest con- 
troversies which has for half a century occupied theological criti- 
cism, but also of still more important questions regarding the 
original character and systematic development of Christianity 
itself. The latter we must here resolutely pass almost unnoticed, 
and into the former we shall only enter so far as *= »}solutely ne- 
cessary to the special object of our inquiry. ΤΊ ©». wment before 
us professes to give a narrative of the progres > ‘vie primitive 
Church from its first formation in the midst «. “1 1!sm, with 
strong Judaistic rules and prejudices, up to that L.cvra! univer- 
salism which freely admitted the Christian Gentile, upon equal 
terms, into communion with the Christian Jew. The question 
with which we are concerned is strictly this: Is the account in 
the Acts of the Apostles of the successive steps by which Chris- 
tianity emerged from Judaism, and, shaking off the restrictions 
and obligations of the Mosaic law, admitted the Gentiles to a full 
participation of its privileges historically tre? Is the represen- 
tation which is made of the conduct and t. aching of thc older 
Apostles on the one hand, and of Paul on t}. »ther, and of their 
mutual relations an accurate one? Can the Acts of the Apostles, 
in short, be considered a sober and veracious history of so import- 
ant and interesting an epoch of the Christian Church? This has 
been vehemently disputed or denied, and the discussion, extend- 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE IN ACTS. 781 


ing on every side into important collateral issues, forms in itself a 
literature of voluminous extent and profound interest. Our path 
now lies through this debatable land; but although the contro- 
versy as to the connection of Paul with the development of Chris- 
tianity and his relation to the Apostles of the Circumcision cannot 
be altogether avoided, it only partially concerns us. We are freed 
from the necessity of advancing any particular theory, and have 
here no further interest in it than to inquire whether the narra- 
tive of the Acts is historical or not. If, therefore, avoiding many 
important but annecessary questions, and restricting ourselves to 
astraight course across the great controversy, we seem to deal 
insufficiently with the general subject, it must be remembered 
that the argument is merely incidental to our inquiry, and that 
we not only do not pretend to exhaust it, but distinctly endeavour 
to reduce our share in it to the smallest limits compatible with 
our immediate object. 

According to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, the apos- 
tolic age presents a, most edifying example of concord and made- 
ration. The emancipation of the Church from Mosaic restrictions 
was effected without strife or heart-burning, and the freedom of 
the Gospel, if not attained without hesitation, was finally pro- 
claimed with singular largeness of mind and philosophic liberality. 
The teaching of Paul differed in nothing from that of the elder 
Apostles. The Christian universalism, which so many suppose to 
have specially characterized the great Apostle of the Gentiles, was 
not only shared, but even anticipated, by the elder Apostles. So 
far from opposing the free admission of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian community, Peter declares himself to have been chosen of 
God, that. by his voice they should hear the gospel,! proclaims 
that there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile? and advo- 
cates the abrogation, in their case at least, of the Mosaic law. ὃ 
James, whatever his private predilections may be, exhibits almost 
equal forbearance and desire of conciliation. In fact, whatever 
anomalies and contradictions may be discoverable, upon close exa- 
mination, beneath this smooth and brilliant surface, the picture 
superficially presented is one of singular harmony and peace. On 
the other hand, instead of that sensitive independence and self- 
reliance of character which has been ascribed to the Apostle Paul, 
we find him represented in the Acts as submissive to the authorit 
of the “ Pillars” of the Church, ready to conform to their οι ῥῶ 
and bow to their decrees, and as seizing every opportunity of 
visiting Jerusalem, and coming in contact with that stronghold of 
Judaism. Instead of the Apostle of the Gentiles, preaching the 





1 Acts xv. 7, 2 xv. 9, ὃ xv. 10. 
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abrogation of the law, and more than suspected of leading the 
Jews to apostatize from Moses,! we find a man even scrupulous in 
his observance of Mosaic customs, taking vows upon him, circum- 
ci ing Timothy with his own hand, and declaring at the close of 
his career, when a prisoner at Rome, that he “ did nothing against 
the people or the customs of the fathers.” There is no trace of 
angry controversy, of jealous susceptibility, of dogmatic difierence 
in the circle of the Apostles. The intercourse of Paul with the 
leaders of the Judaistic party is of the most unbroken pleasant- 
ness and amity. Of opposition to his ministry, or doubt of his 
apostleship, whether οἷν the part of the Three, or of those who 
identified themselves with their teaching, we have no hint. We 
must endeavour to ascertain whether this is a true representation 
of the early development of the Church, and of the momentous 
history of the apostolic age. 

In the epistles of Paul we have, at least to some extent, the 
means of testing the accuracy of the statements of the Acts with 
regard to him and the early history of the Church. The Epistles 
to the Galatians, to the Corinthians (2), and to the Romans are 
generally admitted to be genuine,’ and can be freely used for this 
purpose. To these we shall limit our attention, excluding other 
epistles, whose authenticity is either questioned or uenied, but in 
doing so no material capable of really affecting the result is set 
aside. For the same reason, we must reject any evidence to be 
derived from the so-called Epistles of Peter and James, at least 
so far as they are supposed to represent the opinions of Peter and 
James, but here again it will be found that they do not materially 
affect the points immediately before us. The veracity of the 
Acts of the Apostles being the very point which is in question, 
it is unnecessary to say that we have to subject the narrative to 
examination, and by no means to assume the correctness of any 
statements we find in it. At the same time it must be our en- 
deavour to collect from this document such indications—and they 
will frequently be valuable—of the true history of the occur- 
rences related, as may be presented between the lines of the 
text. 

In the absence of fuller information, it must not be forgotten 
that human nature in the first century of our era was very much 
what it is in the nineteenth, and certain facts being clearly es- 
tablished, it will not be difficult to infer many details which can- 
not now be positively demonstrated. The Epistle to the Galatians, 
however, will be our most invaluable guide. Dealing, as it does, 
with some of the principal episodes of the Acts, we are enabled 


1 Acts xxi, 21, Acts xxviii, 17. In great part, at least. 
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by the words of the Apostle Paul himself, which have all the 
accent of truth and vehement earnestness, to coatrol the narrative 
of the unknown writer of that work. And where this source 
fails, we have the unsuspected testimony of his other epistles,. 
and of later ecclesiastical history to assist our inquiry. 

The problem then which we have to consider is the manner in 
which the primitive Church emerged from its earliest form, as a 
Jewish institution with Mosaic restrictions and Israelitish ex- 
clusiveness, and finally opened wide its doors to the uncircum- 
cised Gentile, and assumed the character of a universal religion. 
In order to understand the nature of the case, and be able to 
estimate aright the solution which is presented by the narrative 
in the Acts of the Apostles, it is necessary that we should obtain 
aclear view of the actual characteristics of Christianity at the 
period when that history begins. We must endeavour to under- 
stand precisely what view the Apostles had formed of their posi-. 
tion in regard to Judaism, and of the duty which devolved upon 
them of propagating the Gospel. It is obvious that we cannot 
rightly appreciate the amount of persuasion requisite to trans- 
form the primitive Church from Jewish exclusiveness to Christian 
universality, without ascertaining the probable amount of long 
rooted conviction and religious prejudice or principle which had 
to be overcome before that great change could be effected. 

We shall not here enter upon ‘any argument as to the precise: 
views which the. Founder of Christianity may have held as to 
his own person and work, nor shall we attempt to sift the tradi- 
tions of his life and teaching which have been handed down to 
us, and to separate the genuine spiritual nucleus from the grosser 
matter by wliich it has been enveloped and obscured. We have 
much more to do with the view which others took of the matter,. 
and, looking at the Gospels as representations of that which was 
accepted as the orthodox view regarding the teaching of Jesus, 
they are almost as useful for cur present purpose as Ἢ they had 
been more spiritual and less popular expositions of his views.. 
What the Master was understood to teach is more important for 
the history of the first century than what he actually taught 
without being understood. Nothing is more certain than the fact. 
that Christianity, originally, was developed out of Judaism, and 
that its advent was Tistortcally prepared by the course of the 
Mosaic system, to which it was so closely related. In its first 
stages during the Apostolic age, it had no higher ambition than 
to be, and to be considered, the continuation and the fulfilment 
of Judaism, its final and triumphant phase. The substantial 
identity of primitive Christianity with true Judaism was at first. 


1 Rothe, Anfinge ἃ, chr. Kirche, 1837, i. p. 326. 
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never called in question ; it was considered ἃ mere internal move- 
ment of Judaism, its development and completion, ‘but by no 
means its mutilation. The idea of Christianity as a new religion 
never entered the minds of the Twelve or of the first believers, 
mor, as we shall presently see, was it so regarded by the Jews 
themselves. It was in fact, originally, nothing more than a sect 
of Judaism, holding a particular view of one point in the creed, 
and, for a very long period, it was considered so by others, and 
was in no way distinguished from the rest of Mosaism.! Even 
in the Acts there are traces of this, Paul being called “a ring- 
leader of the sect (αἵρεσις) of the Nazarenes,”® and the Jews of 
Rome being represented as referring to Christianity by this term. ὃ 
Paul before the Council not only does not scruple to call himself 
“a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” but the Pharisees take part 
with him against “he more unorthodox and hated sect of the 
Sadducees.* For eighteen centuries disputes have fiercely raged 
over the creed of Christendom, and the ingenuity of countless 
‘divines has been exhausted in deducing mystic dogmas from the 
primitive teaching, but if there be one thing more remarkable 
than another in that teaching, according to the Synoptics, it is its 
perfect simplicity. Jesus did not appear with a ready-made 
theology, and imposed no elaborate system of doctrine upon his 
disciples. Throughout the prophetic period of Mosaism, one hope 
had sustained the people of Israel in all their sufferings and re- 
verses: that the fortunes of the nation should finally be retrieved 
by a scion of the race of David, under whose rule it should be 
restored to a future of unexampled splendour and _ prosperity. 
The expeetation of the Messiah, under frequently modified 
aspects, had formed a living part in the religion of Israel. Primi- 
tive Christianity, reviving and recasting this ancient hope, was 
only distinguished from Judaism, with whose worship it continued 
in all points united, by a single doctrine, which did not in itself 

ass beyond the limits of the national religion: the belief that 
Fens of Nazareth was the Christ, the promised Messiah. This 
was substantially the whole of its creed.® 


1 Bleek, Hebrierbr., i. 1, p. 56 ff., 60 f.; Credner, Das N. T., 1847, ii. p. 20 ft. j 
Gfrorer, K. G., i. p. 222 f., 238; Holézmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viil. p. 305 

., 369 ; Milman, Hist, of Chr., i. p. 377 f., 380; Nicolas, Etudes N.T., p. 237 ἢ; 
Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiime éd., p. 47 f.; Les Apdtres, p. 91 ff.; Reuss, Geseb. 
N. T., p. 19 ff., 40 £.; Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 283 f.; Réville, Essais de critique 
religieuse, 1860, p. 18; Rothe, Anfinge chr. Kirche, i. p. 142 ff. ; Schliemann, Die 
‘Clementinen, p. by 1 ff. ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 21, 91 ff, 99 ff, 113 ἢ, 
Stap, Origines, p. 52 f., 56 f.; Zeller, Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1848, p. δὲ, Cf. Lechler, 
Das ap. ἃ. nachap, Zeit., p. 287 #f., 330 ff. ; Lightfoot, The Epistles of St. Paul, 
Galatians, 4th ed., p. 302; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 33 ff., 46 f. ν 

2 Acts xxiv. 5. 3 Acts xxviii. 22. 4 Acts xxiii. 6 ff. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49 f.; Bleek, Hebriierbr., i, 1, p. 56 f.; Credner, Das N. T., 
i. p. 2, 14f., ii, ρ. 20 ff.; von Dollinger, Christ; u. Kirche, p. 59; @frorer, K. G., 
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JESUS THE MESSIAH ACCORDING TO THE GOSPELS. 785 


The synoptic Gospels, and more especially the first.! are clearly ° 
a history of Jesus as the Messiah of the house of David, so lon 

announced and expected, and whose life and even his death ‘ak 
resurrection are shown to be the fulfilment of ὦ series of Old 
Testament prophecies.2, When his birth is announced to Mary, 
he is described as the great one, who is to sit on the throne of 
David his father, and reign over the house of Jacob for ever,’ and 
the good tidings of great joy to all the people (παντὶ τῶ λαῴ), that 
the Messiah is born that day in the city of David, are proclaimed 
by the angel to the shepherds of the plain Symeon takes the 
child in his arms and blesses God that the words of the Holy 
Spirit are accomplished, that he should not die before he had seen 
the Lord’s annointed, the Messiah, the consolation of Israel.6 The 
Magi come to his cradle in Bethlehem, the birth-place of the 
Messiah indicated by the prophet,® to do homage to him who is 
born King of the Jews,’ and there Herod seeks to destroy him, 8 
fulfilling another prophecy.® His flight into Egypt and return to 
Nazareth are equally in fulfilment of prophecies.” John the Bap- 
tist, whose own birth as the forerunner of the Messiah had been 
foretold, goes before him preparing the way of the Lord, and an- 
nouncing that the Messianic kingdom is at hand. According to 
the fourth Gospel, some of the twelve had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and follow Jesus on their Master’s assurance that he is 
the Messiah. One of these, Andrew, induces his brother Simon 
Peter also to go after him by the announcement: “ We have 


i, p. 222; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, p. 153 f.; Hemsen, Der Apost. Paulus, 1830, p. 
26, 35 f.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1860, p. 108; Holsten, Zum Ev. des 
Paul. u. des Petrus, 1868, p. 40 ff., 98, 236 f.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii. p. 364 ff. ; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 16 f., 245; Milman, Hist. of 
Chr., i. p. 140 ff., 377 ἔν, et passim ; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24 ff. ; K. G., 1843, 
i. 2, p. 590 ; Nicolas, Et. N. T., p. 237 ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. 91; Reuss, Gesch.. 
N.T., p. 19 f.; Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 283 f.; Réville, Essais, p. 42; Rothe, 
Anfiinge chr. Kirche, 1837, i. p. 142 ff.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 371 f. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap, Z., i. p. 21, 91 ἐξ, 118 ἢν, 189 £.; Weber u. Holtzmann, 
Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 516 f.; Zeller, Gesch. chr. K., p. 5; Vortrige, p. 202 f., 216. 
f. Cf. Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 265 ff., 278 ff., vi. 135 f., 401, 422 f. 

1 The Gospel commences with the announcement, i. 1, 17, 18. Cf. Mk, i. 1 ff. 

2 Baur, N. T, Theologie, 1864, p. 298 ff.; Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 77 f.; Cred- 
ner, Einl, N. T,, i. p. 60; Das N. T., ii. p. 150 ff.; Delitzsch, Ursprung ἃ. Matth. 
Ev., 1853, p. 58 ff.; D’Hichthal, Les Evangiles, i. p. 51; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., 
iii, p. 319 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., i. p. 52 f.; Késtlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 6 
ff. per Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91, 101 ff. : Cf. Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., 
p. 381 ff. 

3 Luke i. 32, 33. 4 Luke ii. 10 ff, 

5 Luke ii. 25 -28. So also Elizabeth, ii. 38. 

6 Matth. ii, 5, 6.. Cf. Micah. v. 2. 

7 Mt. ii, 2. 8 Mt. ii. 16 f, 

9 Mt. ii, 17 ἢ, 10 Mt. ii. 23. 
ie ἊΝ i, 17 (cf. Mt, xi. 14, xvii. 12 f.; ΜΚ. ix. 11 ff.), ii, 67 ff; Mt. iii, 8; Mk, 
1, A 

































































































































































































































































‘786 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the Christ ” (i. 35 
ff., 41). And Philip tells Nathaniel: “ We have found him of 
whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write: Jesus, the 
‘son of Joseph, who is from Nazareth” (i. 45). When he has 
commenced his own public ministry, Jesus is represented as ask- 
ing his disciples: “ Who do men say that I am?” and setting 
aside the popular conjectures that he is John the Baptist, Elijah, 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets, by the still more direct ques- 
tion: “And whom do ye say that lam? Simon Peter answered 
and said: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
And in consequence of this recognition of his Messiahship, Jesus 
rejoins: “And Isay unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.”? 

It is quite apart from our present object to show by what sia- 
gular feats of exegesis and perversions of historical sense passages 
of the Old Testament are forced to show that every event in the 
history, and even the startling novelty of a suffering and cruci- 
fied Messiah, which to Jews was ἃ stumbling-"lock and to Gen- 
tiles folly,? had been foretold by the prophets. From firs to last 
the Gospels strive to prove that Jesus was the Messiah. and con- 
nect him indissolubly with the Old Testament. The Messianic 
key-note, which is struck at the outset, regulates the strain to 
the close. The disciples on the way to Emmaus, appalled by the 
ignominious death of their Master, sadly confide tu the stranger 
their vanished hope that Jesus of Nazarsth, whom they now 
merely call “a prophet mighty in word and deed before God and 
all the people,” was he “who was about to redeem Israel,” and 
Jesus himself replies: “O foolish and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets spake! Was it not needful that the Christ 
(Messiah) should suffer these things and enter into his glory ! 
And, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.”* Then, 
again, when he appears to the eleven, immediately after, at Jeru- 
salem, he says: “‘ These are the words that I spake unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
are written in the law of Moses and the prophets and the Psalms 
concerning me.’ Then opened he their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them :—‘ Thus it 
is written, that the Christ should suffer and rise from the dead 
the third day.’’’4 





1 Mt. xvi. 13—18; cf. Mk. viii. 29; Luke ix. 20, Neander says: ‘‘ And be- 
cause this conviction, rooted in the depth of the soul, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
is the foundation upon which the kingdom of God rests, Christ therefore names 
him, in reference to this the Rock-man (Felsen-mann) and the Rock upon which 
he should build the everlasting Church.” Pflanzung, u. 8. w., p. 449. 

2 1 Vor. i. 23, 8 Luke xxiv. 15—17. 4 Luke xxiv. 44—46. 
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SIMPLICITY OF THE CHRIS'IIAN CREED. 787 


The crucifixion and death of Jesus introduced the first ele- 
ments of rupture with Judaism, to which they formed the great 
stumbling-block.!. The conception of a suffering and despised 
Messiah could naturally never have occurred to a Jewish mind. 3 
The first effort of Christianity, therefore, was to repair the appar- 
ent breach by proving that the suffering Messiah had actually 
been foretold by the prophets; and to re-establish the Messianic 
charactér of Jesus, by the evidence of his resurrection.2 But, 
above all, the momentary deviation from orthodox Jewish ideas 
regarding the Messiah was retraced by the representation of a 
speedy second advent, in glory, of the once rejected Messiah to 
restore the kingdom of Israel, in which the ancient hopes of the 
people became reconciled with the new expectation of Christiaus. 
Even before the Ascension, the disciples are represented in the 
Acts as asking the risen Jesus :—“ Lord, dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel ?”* There can be no doubt of the 
reality and universality of the belief, in the Apostolic Church, 


in the immediate return of the glorified Messiah and speedy “ end 
of all things.”® 


The substance of the preaching of the Apostles in Acts, simply 
is that Jesus is the Christ,® the expected Messiah.’ Their chief aim 


1 Baur, K. G., i, p. 39 ff.; N. T. Theol., p. 129 ff., 305 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. V, 
Ist, vi. p. 340; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., ii. 2te Aufl, p. 333 f.; Der Ap. Paulus, 
216 Aufl., p. 1382; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul., τι. 8. w., p. 40 ff., 98 ff. ; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 366 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p 338 ff., 352 f£.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91 f.; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 
518 f.; Weizsdcker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 476 f. 

2 In the Gospels, the disciples are represented as not understanding such a re- 
presentation, and Peter, immediately atter the famous declaration, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ,” rebukes Jesus for such an idea, Mt. xvi. 21 ff.; cf. Mk.*ix. 32; Luke 
ix. 45, xviii. 34, &e., &c. 

8 Baur, N. T. Theol., p. 305 ff.; Credyer, Das N. T., i. p. 141 ἢ, ; Hausrath, N, 
T. Zeitg., ii. p. 334 ff., 341; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, τι. 8, w., p. 98 ff.; Holte- 
mann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 367 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 355 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 91; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 305 f.; Weber wu. 
Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 518 f. 

4 Acts i. 6. Hase pertinently observes: ‘‘The Apostolic Church, both before 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, devoutly expected from day to day the 
return of Christ. If an interval of thousands of years (Jahrtausenden) occur be- 
tween both events, then there is either an error in the prophecy or in the tradi- 
tion.” Das Leben Jesu., 5te Aufli., p. 226. 

5 Oredner, Einl., i. p. 198; Das N. T., ii. p. 20 f.; Hwald, Gesch, V. 1sr., vii. p. 
34 ff.; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, p. 226 f.; Jowett, The Epistles of St. Paul, 1855, i. 
. 6 ff; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 378, 418 f.; Renan, Les Apétres, p. 92 ; St. 
aul, p, 248 f.; L’Antechrist, p. 338 f.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 423 δ΄; 
Reville, Essais, p. 21; Zeller, Vortriige, p 221 ff. 

6 Cf. Actsix. 22, ii, 36, v. 42, viii. 4f., 35, x. 36 ff., xiii. 23 ff., xvii. 3, xviii. 5, 
28, xxvi. 22. ἡ, Hegesippus says of James “hat he was a witness both to Jews and 
Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. Euseb., if. E., ii. 25. 

’ Lechler, Das ap u. nachap. Z., p. 16 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24 ff.; Renan, 
Les Apétres, p. 103; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 20; Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 288 f.; 

Schwegler, Dasnachap. Z., i. p. 91. 
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788 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


is to prove that his sufferings and death had been foretold by 
the prophets, and that his resurrection establishes his claim to 
the title. The simplicity of the creed is illustrated by the rapi- 
dity with which converts are made. After a few words, on one 
occasion, three thousand? and, on another, five thousand‘ are at 
once converted. No lengthened instruction or preparation was 
requisite for admission into the Church.5 As soon as a Jew ac- 
knowledged Jesus to be the Messiah he thereby became a Chris- 
tian.’ As soon as the three thousand converts at Pentecost made 
this confession of faith they were baptized.” The Ethiopian is 
converted whilst passing in his chariot, and is immediately bap- 
tized,® as are likewise Cornelius and his household, after a short 
address from Peter. The new faith involved no abandonment of 
the old. On the contrary, the advent of the Messiah was so essen- 
tial a part of Judaic belief, and the Messianic claim of Jesus was 
so completely based by the Apostles on the fulfilment of prophecy 
—“showing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ,’—that 
recognition of the fact rather constituted firmer adhesion to 
Mosaism, and deeper faith in the inviolable truth of the Covenant 
with Israel. If there had been no Mosaism, so to say, there could 
have been no Messiah. So far from being opposed either to the 
form or spirit of the religion of Israel, the proclamation of the 
Messiah was its necessary complement, and could orly be intelli- 
gible by confirmation of its truth and maintenance of its validity. 
Christianity—belief in the Messiah—in its earlier phases, drew 
its whole nourishment from roots that sank deeply into Mosaism. 
It was indeed nothing more than Mosaism in a developed form. 
The only difference between the Jew and the Christian was that 
the latter believed the Messiah to have already appeared in Jesus, 
whilst the former still expected him in the future ;!though even 
this difference was singularly dithinished, in appearance at least, 
by the Christian expectation of the second advent. 


1 Acts ii. 23 ff., iii, 13 ff., xxvi. 22 f. 

2 Acts ii. 31, iii. 26, iv. 33, v. 30 f., x. 40 ff. See references in note 3, p. 787. 

3 Acts ii. 41, 

4 Acts iv. 4. There may be doubt as to the number on this occasion. 

5 Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 365 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 25; de 
Pressensé, Hist. trois. prem. Siécles, i. p. 377 ; Zeller, Vortriige, p. 202f. 

6 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49, ii. p. 134 f.; Bleek, Hebriierbr., i..1, p. 56 f.; Holtzman, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 365 f.; Neander, PHanzung, p. 25 ; Reuss, Hist. Théol. 
Chr., p. 283 f.; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p, 371 ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. 
Zeit., 1. p. 21; Zeller, Vortriige, p, 202 f., 216 f. 

7 Acts ii. 41. 8 Acts viii. 35 f. 

9 Acts x. 47 f. 

10 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49; K. G., i. p. 36 ff; Oredner, Das N. T., i. p.2f., Ἢ Ι141., 
ii. p. 20ff.; Gfrorer, K.G., i. p, 222; Neander, Ῥάδηζαηρ, Ρ 24 ff., 33 ff, ; Nicolas, 
Etudes. N.T., p. 237; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 371 ff.; Weber u. Holtzmann, 
Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 516 £.; Zeller, Gesch. chr. K., p. 5 ἢ; Vortrige, p. 202f, 
216 £. 
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TEACHING OF JESUS REGARDING MOSAISM, 789 


It is exceedingly important to ascertain, under these circum- 
stances, what was the impression of the Apostles as to the relation 
of believers to Judaism and to Mosaic observances, although it 
must be clear to any one who impartially considers the origin and 
historical antecedents of the Christian faith, that very little doubt 
can have existed in their minds on the subject. The teaching of 
Jesus, as recorded in the synoptic Gospeis, is by no means of a 
doubtful character, more especially when the sanctity of the 
Mosaic system in the eyes of a Jew is borne in mind. It must be 
apparent that, in order to remove the obligation of a Law and 
form of worship believed to have been, in the most direct sense, 
instituted by God himself, the most clear, strong, and reiterated 
order would have been requisite. Noone can reasonably maintain 
that a few spiritual expressions directed against the bare letter 
and abuse of the law, which were scarcely understood by the 
hearers, could have been intended to abolish a system so firmly 
planted, or to overthrow Jewish institutions of such antiquity and 
national importance, much less that they could be taken in this 
sense by the disciples. A few passages in the Gospels, therefore, 
which may bear the interpretation of having foreseen the eventual 
supersession of Mosaism by his own more spiritual principles, must 
not be strained to support the idea that Jesus taught disregard 
ofthe Law. The very distinct and positive lessons, conveyed 
both by precept and practice, show, on the contrary, that not only 
he did not intend to attack Mosaism, but that he was understood 
both directly and by inference to recognize and confriu it. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus states to the disciples in the 
most positive manner: “Think not that I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I came not to destroy but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall not pass from the law, till all be accomplished.”! Whe- 
ther the last phrase be interpreted: till all the law be accom- 
plished, or till all things appointed to occur be accomplished, the 
effect is the same. One clear explicit declaration like this, under 
the circumstances, would outweigh a host of doubtful expres- 
sions. Not only does Jesus in this passege directly repudiate 
any idea of attacking the law and the prophets, but, in represent- 
ing his mission as their fulfilment, he affirms them, and associates 
his own work in the closest way with theirs. If there were any 
uncertainty, however, as to the meaning of his words it would 
be removed by the continuation: “ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these commandments, even the least, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; 


——____ 











1 Mt. v. 17, 18; οἵ, xxiii. 2 ff.; cf. Luke xvi. 17. 
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790 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.”! It would be difficult for teaching to 
be more decisive in favour of the maintenance of the law, and 
this instruction, according to the first Synoptic, was specially 
directed to the disciples.» When Jesus goes on to show that their 
righteousness must exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
to add to the letter of the law, as interpreted by those of old, 
his own profound interpretation of its spirit, he only intensifies, 
without limiting, the operation of the law ; he merely spiritual- 
ises it. He does no more than this in his lessons regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath. Fle did not in point of fact attack 
the genuine Mosaic institution of the day of rest at all, but 
merely the intolerable literalism by which its observance had 
been made a burden instead of “a delight.” He justified his 
variation from the traditional teaching and practice of his time, 
however, by appeals to Scriptural precedent. As a recent writer 


has said: “. . . . the observance of the Sabbath, which had been 
intended to secure for ary men a rest full of love and peace 
and mercy, had becon nere rational Fetish—a barren custom 


fenced in with the muse rrivolous and senseless restrictions.” " 
Jesus restored its original significance. In restricting some of 
the permissive clauses of the Law, on the other hand, he acted 
precisely in the same spirit. He dealt with the Law not with 
the temper of a revolutionist, but of a reformer, and his reforms, 
so far from affecting its permanence, are a virtual confirmation of 
the rest of the code.® Ritschl, whose views on this point will 
have some weight with apologists, combats the idea that Jesus 
merely confirmed the Mosaic moral law, and abolished the cere- 
monial law. Referring to one particular point of importance, he 
says: “He certainly contests the duty of the Sabbath rest, the 
value of purifications and sacrifices, and the validity of divorce; 
on the other hand, he leaves unattacked the value of circumcision, 
whose regulation is generally reckoned as part of the ceremonial 
law ; and nothing justifies the conclusion that Jesus estimated if 
in the same way as Justin Martyr, and the other Gentile Chris. 
tian Church teachers, who place it on the same line as the cere. 
monies. The only passage in which Jesus touches upon circum. 








1 Mt. v. 19; Hilgenfeld (Einl, N. T., p. 469 £.) and some others consider this, : 
well as other parts of the Sermon on the Mount, to be inserted as a direct attac 
upon Pauline teaching, 


2Mt.v. 1,2. Ritschl,. Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 35; Hilgenfeld, Ein. N.Ts | 


2» 469. 
8 Mt. xii. 3 ff. ; Mk. ii. 25 ff. ; Luke vi. 3 ff. 
4 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. p. 375, cf. ᾿ 431 f., ii. 115 ff. ‘red 
5 Ritschl limita the application of much of the modification of the law war 
to Jesus tothe disciples, as members of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.’ Entst. altk. 
Kirche, p. 29 ff. 
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JESUS DID NOT ABROGATE THE LAW: HE OBSERVED IT. 791 


cision (John vii, 22) rather proves that, as an institution of the 

atriarchs, he attributes to it peculiar sanctity. Moreover, when 
oat with unmistakable intention, confines his own personal 
ministry to the Israelitish pec ple (Mk. vii. 27, Mt. x. 5, 6), he 
thereby recognizes their prior right of participation in the King- 
dom of God, and also, indirectly, circumcision as the sign of the 
preference of this people. The distinction of circumcision from 
ceremonies, besides, is perfectly intelligible from the Old Testa- 
ment. Through circumcision, to wit, is the Israelite, sprung from 
the people of the Covenant, indicated as sanctified by God; 
through purification, sacrifice, Sabbath-rest must he continually 
sanctify himself for God. So long, therefore, as the conception 
of the people of the Covenant is maintained, circumcision cannot 
be abandoned, whilst even the prophets have pointed to the 
merely relative importance of the Mosaic worship.”! 

Jesus everywhere in the Gospels recognizes the divine origin 
of the law ’ and he quotes the predictions of the prophets as ab- 
solute evi: ience of his own pretensions. To those who ask him 
the way to eternal life he indicates its commandments,’ and he 
even enjoins the observance of its ceremonial rites.‘ Jesus did 
not abrogate the Mosaic law ; but, on the contrary, by his example 
as well as his precepts, he practically confirmed 10. 

It is evident from the statement of the Gospels that Jesus 
himself observed the prescriptions of the Mosaic law.6 From his 
birth he had been brought up in its worship.’ He was circum- 
cised on the eighth day. “ And when the days of their purifica- 
tien were accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they 
brought him up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord, even as 
it is written in the law of the Lord: Every male, &c., &., and to 


1 Ritschl, Entst. altk. Kirche, p. 34, cf. 46 f. 

2 Mt. xv. 4, &., &c. Paley says: “Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the 
divine origin of the Mosaic institution.” A View of the Evidences, &c., &c., ed. 
Potts, 1850, p. 262. 

3 Mt. xix. 17; Mk. x. 17; Luke xviii. 18; x. 25 f., xv. 29, 31, 32. 

4 Mt. viii. 4; Luke v. 14; John vii. 8. 

5 D'Kichthal, Les Evangiles, i. p. 43 ff. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 430 f. ; 
Hase, Das Leb, Jesu, Ste Aufl., p. 149 ff.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., ii. 2te Aufl., 
p. 406 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Kinl., p. 469 f. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 
365 f.; Keim, Der gesch. Christus, 1866, p. 47 ff.; Jesu v. Nazara, ii., 1871, p. 
242 ff, 263 ff.; Kostlin. Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 11 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 
285 f.; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., -i. p. 200; Neander, K. G., 1843, ii. p. 
590 f.; Reuss, Hist. Théol. Chr., i. p. 165 f., 263 ; Ritschl, Entst. ἃ. altk. Kirche, 
2te Aufl., p. 28 ff., p. 45 ff., 140; Stap, Origines, p. 46 ff. Cf Baur, N. T. 
Theol., p. 46 ff. ; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 209 ff., 217 ff. 

8 Bleek, Hebrierbr., i. p. ὅθ; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 430 f.; Lechler, Das 
ap. ἃ, nachap, Zeit., p. 288 f.; Lightfoot, Eps. of St. Paul, Colossians, &c., 1875, 
Ρ. 174 ἢ, Neander, K. G., ii. p. 590 f.; Pflanzung, p. 47; Reuss, Théol. Chr., i. 
P. 167 ἢ, 263 ; Réville, Essais, p. 15 ; Stap, Origines, p. 47 f., 53. 

TC Gal. iv. 4, 8 Luke ii. 2], 
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give a sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of the 
Lord,” &c., &e.1 Every year his parents went to Jerusalem at 
the feast of the Passover, and this practice he continued till the 
close of his life. “As his custom was, he went into the Syna- 
gogue (at Nazareth) and stood up to read.” According to the 
fourth Gospel, Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the various festivals 
of the Jews,4 and the feast of the Passove-, according to the 
Synoptics, was the last memorable supper eaten with his dis- 
ciples,® the third Synoptic representing him as saying: “ With 
desire I desired to eat this Passover with you ‘vefore I suffer; for 
I say unto you that I will not any more eat it until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.” However exceptional the charac- 
ter of Jesus, and however elevated his views, it is undeniable 
that he lived and died a Jew, conforming to the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law in all essential points, and not holding himself aloof 
from the worship of the Temple which he purified. The influence 
which his adherence to the forms of Judaism must have exerted 
over his followers’ can scarcely be exaggerated, and the fact must 
ever be carefully borne in mind in estimating the conduct of the 
Apostles and of the primitive Christian community after his 
death. 

As befitted the character of the Jewish Messiah, the sphere of 
the ministry of Jesus and the arrangements for the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel were strictly and even intensely Judaic. 
Jesus attached to his person twelve disciples, a number clearly 
typical of the twelve tribes of the people of Israel ;* and this re- 
ference is distinctly adopted when Jesus is represented, in the 
Synoptics, as promising that, in the Messianic kingdom, when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory,” the Twelve also 
“shall sit ὍΡΟΙ. twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ;”® a promise which, according to the third “vnoptist, 18 





1 Luke ii, 22 ff. 2 Luke ii. 41. 

3 Luke iv. 16. 

4 John ν. 1, vii. 8, 10, x. 22 f., xi. δῦ, 56, xii. 1, 12, xiii. 1 f. 

5 Mt. xxvi. 17 ff. ; Mk. xiv. 12 ff.; Luke xxii. 7 ff. 

6 Luke xxii. 15 ἢ, ᾿ 

7 Ewald, Gesch. V, Isr., vi. p. 480 ἔν; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Z., p. 288 a 
Neander, Pflanzuny, p. 47; K. G., ii. p. 590. ᾿ 

8 Delitzsch, Urspr. Matth. Ev., p. 89 ἢ ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr. v. p. 388 ; 
Gfrérer, Das Jahrb. des Heils, ii. p. 369 f.; Gieseler, Entst. schr. Evv., p. 127 fj 
Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 139 ἐδ; Hausrath, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., 1, p. 150; 
Keim, wesn v. Nazara, ii. ¢ 303 f.; Mosheim, Inst. ᾿ ist. Eccles. sec., 1, pars.) 
c. ii. § 6 ; Neander, Das 7 δὲ 
trois prem. Siécles, i. p. °76; Reuss, Théol. Chr., ii, p. 347; Riisehl, Das Ev. 
Marcions, p. 185; Scherer, Rev. Théol., iv. 1859, Ps 340 f.; Scholten, Het paulin. 
Ev., p. 100; Schwegler, Das nachap. Ζ,, ii. p. 46 ; Stap, Origines, p. 47 1.5 57m 
Das L.>. Jesu, p. 270; Weisse, Die evang. Geschichte, ii. p. 394; De ‘Vette, Eini. 
N. T., p. 179. 
9 Mt, xix. 28. 
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actually made during the last supper.!_ In the Apocalypse, which, 
“of all the writings of the New Testament is most thoroughly 
Jewish in its language and imagery,” the names of the twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb are written upon the twelve foundations of 
the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem, upon the twelve gates of 
which, through which alone access to the city can be obtained, 
are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel.3 Jesus 
himself limited his teaching to the Jews, and was strictly “a 
minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers.”4 To the prayer of the Canaan 

itish woman: “ Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David,” unlike 
his gracious demeanour to her of the bloody issue,* Jesus, at first, 
it is said, “ answered her not a word ;” and even when besought 
by the disciples—not to heal her daughter, but—to “send her 
away, he makes the emphatic declaration: “I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ To her continued 
appeals he lays down the principle: “ It is not lawful to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” If after these exclusive 
sentences the boon is finally granted, it is as of the crumbs’ which 
fall from the master’s table.8 The modified expression® in the 
second Gospel : “ Let the children first be filled: for it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs,” does not 
affect the case, for it equally represents exclusion from the privi- 
les:3of Israel, and the Messianic idea fully contemplated a cer- 





1 Luke xxii. 30. 

2 Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 4th ed., p. 343. 

3 Rev, xxi. 12, 14, 

4 Rom. xv. 8. Alford, Greek Test., i. p. 164 f.; D’Eichthal, Les Evangiles, i 
᾿ 47 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw. iv., 1864, p. 57; Hausrath, Ν, T. 

feity., ii. p. 407 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 86 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., ii, 
Ρ. 405 ff.; Klostermann, Das Marcusevang, 1867, p. 156 f.; Meyer, Ev. Matth., 
dte Aufl., p. 251, p. 340 f.; Mosheim, Inst. Hist. Eccles., i. pars. i. c. iii. §§ 6, 7 ; 
Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 369; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiii. ed., p. 458 f.; Reuss, 
Théol. Chr., iii, p. 346 f.; Ritschl, Entst. icc. Kireve, p. 34, 141; St auss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p, 217 ff.; Weisse, Ie ev. Gesch., 1858, ii, p. 6). Cf. Hwal2, Die 
drei erst. Evv., p. 247 f., 266. 

5 Matth. ix. 22, 

8 This expression does not occur in the parallel in Mark. 

TThese ψέχια, it is supposed, may mean the morsels of bread on which the 
hands were wiped after they had, in Eastern fashion, been thrust into the dishes 
before them, 

8 Mt. xv, 22 ff.; of. Mk. vii. 25 ff. Some commentators, as Kuinoel, Lange, 
Ebrard, Wordsworth, Farrar, Baur, and others, read the words of Jesus, through- 
out, either as a trial of the woman’s faith, or not seriously to be understood in 
their obvious sense. 

9 Meyer (Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p. 99 £.) considers the apes πρῶτον yopras- 
βῆναι τὰ τέκνα of the second Synoptic a .aodification of later tradition, He 
a that the episode in Mt. has the impress of greater originality. So also 
hes Das Marcusev, erklirt, 1572, p. 264 ff.; Scholten, Das alt. Evang., p. 157 
Ἶ Ewald, Drei erst. Ἐνν., p. 266; De Wette, K. Erkl. Evv. des Luk. u. Mark., 
$46, p. 208 ; Kzim, Jesu v. Naz., ii. p. 407, anm. 
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tain grace to the heathen when the children werefilled. The ex- 
pression regarding casting the children’s bread “ to the dogs” is 
clearly in reference to the Gentiles, who were so called by the 
Jews.' A similar, though still stronger use of such expressions, 
might be pointed out in the Sermon on the Mount in the first 
Gospel (vii. 6): “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast your pearls before swine.” It is certain that the 
Jews were in the habit of speaking of the heathen both as dogs 
and swine—unclean animals,—and Hilgenfeld,? and some other 
critics, see in this verse a reference to the Gentiles. We do not, 
however, press this application, which is, and may be, disputed, but 
merely mention it and passon. There can be no doubt, however, 
of the exclusive references to the Gentiles in the same sermon, and 
other passages, where the disciples are enjoined to practise a 
higher righteousness than the Gentiles. “Do not even the publi- 
cans . . do not even the Gentiles or sinners the same things.” ὃ 
“Take no thought, &c., for after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek ; but seek ye, &c., &.”* The contrast is precisely that put 
with some irony by Paul, making use of the common Jewish ex- 
pression “sinner” as almost equivalent for “Gentile.”> In an- 
other place the first Synoptic represents Jesus as teaching his 
disciples how to deal with a brother who sins against them, and 
as the final resource, when every effort at reconciliation and jus- 
tice has failed, he says: “Let him be unto thee as the Gentile 
(ἐθνικὸς) and the publican.” (Mt. xviii. 17.) He could not express 
in a stronger way to a Jewish mind the idea of social and reli- 
gious excommunication. 

The instructions which Jesus gives in sending out the Twely, 
however, express the exclusiveness of the Messianic mission, in 
the first instance at least, to the Jews, in a very marked manner. 
Jesus commands his disciples: “Go not into a way of the Gen- 


1 Baumgarten-Crusius, Comm. Ev. Matth., 1844, p. 272; Hisenmenger, Ent- 
decktes Judenthum, i. p. 713 ff., ii. p, 630, 635 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 
86 f.; Einl., p. 479; Holtzmunn, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 57; Keim, Jesu. v. 
Nazara, ii. p. 407, anm. 4; Klostermann, Das Marcusev., p. 157 ; Lightfoot, Hore 
Hebr., Works, xi. p. 220; Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 340 f.; De Wette, K. Erkl. Ev. 
Matth., 4te Aufl., p. 901; Wordsworth, Greek Test., 'The Four Gospels, p. ὅδ. 
Dr. Wordsworth says: ‘‘xvvapiors] curs. Not that our Lord regarded them as 
such, but becuus> they were so called by the Jews, whose language he adopts. 
κυνάριον isa coutemptuous diminutive.” Greek Test., The Four Gospels, On 
Mt. xv. 26, p. 55. Many critics argue that the diminutive κυνάρια for xvvé 
removes the offensive term from the heathen. " 

2 Hiljenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 64; ἘΠη]., p, 470; Reuss, Théol. Chr., il. ᾿ 
348. Of. Schoettyen, Hore Hebr., p. 87 ; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, ii. p. 406, anm. ὁ; 
Kostlin, Urspr. synopt. Evv., p. 178. ' 

3 Mt. v. 46 f., vi. 7 f.; of, Luke vi. 32 ff., where ‘‘sinners’’ is substituted for 
‘* Gentiles.” 

4 Mt. vi. 31 f.; cf. xx. 25 ἢν; Luke xii. 30. 

5 Gal. ii, 15; οὗ, Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to Gal., 4th ed., p. 114. 
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tiles (ἐθνῶν) and into a city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but 
go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go 
preach, saying: The kingdom of heaven is at hand.”! Asif more 
emphatically to mark the limitation of the mission the assurance 
is seriously added: “ For verily I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come.”? 1ὺ will 
be observed that Jesus here charges the Twelve to go rather “to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in the same words that he 
employs to the Canaanitish woman to describe the exclusive des- 
tination of his own ministry. In coupling the Samaritans with 
the Gentiles there is merely an expression of the intense anti- 
pathy of the Jews against them, as a mixed and, we may say, 
renegade race, excluded from the Jewish worship although cir- 
cumcised, intercourse with whom is to this day almost regarded 
as pollution. The third Gospel, which omits the restrictive in- 
structions of Jesus to the Twelve given by the first Synoptist, 
introduces another episode of the same description, the ap- 
pointment and mission of seventy disciples,> to which we must 
very briefly refer. No mention whatever is made of this in- 
cident in the other Gospels, and these disciples are not referred 
to in any other part of the New Testament.® Even Eusebius re- 
marks that no catalogue of them is anywhere given,’ and, after 
naming a few persons, who weresaid by tradition to have been of 
their number, h: out that more than seventy disciples 
appear, for insta ling to the testimony of Paul.’ It will 
be observed that th in. ou it least in iderable part, 
supposed to be given to t! in the third Synoptic are, in 


the first, the very instructions “iven to Twelve. There has 
been much discussion regarding the whol episode, which need 
not here be minately referred to. or vay ons the ma- 
jority of critics impugn its historical « vr.” A large number 


1Mt. x. 5—7; οἵ, Mk. iii, 13 ἔν, vi. 7 εἶν, Luke ix. 1 ff. 

2 Mt. x, 23, 

3 Mt. xv.; ef. Acts iii, 25, 26, xiii, 46. 

4 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. 208 f. 

5 Luke x. 1 ff. We need not discuss the pr 
The very same uncertainty exists regarding the 1 
hations, 

6 Even Thiersch is struck by this singular fact. ‘It is remarkable,” he says, 
“that no further mention of the seventy disciples of Christ (Luke x. 1) occurs in 
the N .T., and that no credible tradition regarding them is preserved.” Die 
Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 79, anm. 2. 

‘ray 8 ἑβδομήκοντα μαθητῶν, κατάλογος μὲν οὐδεὶς οὐδαμὴ 
φέρεται: Huseb. H. E,, i. 12. 
ὃ καὶ τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα δὲ πλείους TOU σωτῆρος πεφῃνέναι μαθη.- 
τὰς εὕροις ἂν ἐπιτηρήδσας, μάρτυρι χρώμενος τῷ Παύλῳ, x. τ. A. 
1b; cf. 1 Cor. xv. ὅ ff. 

9 Baur, Unters, kan. Ewv., p. 434 f., 498 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 44 f.; 
Hwald, Die drei erst. Evy., p. 284 f.; Gesch. V. Isr, v. p. 392 ἔν, Gfrérer, Das 
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of these, as well as other writers, consider that the narrative of 
this appointment of seventy disciples, the number of the nations 
of the earth according to Jewish ideas, was introduced in Pauline 
universalistic interest, or, at least, thut the number is typical of 
Gentile conversion, in contrast with that of the Twelve who re- 
presented the more strictly Judaic limitation of the Messianic 
mission ; and they seem to hold that the preaching of the seventy 
is represented as not confined to Juda, but as extending to 
Samaria, and that it thus denoted the destination of the Gospel 
also to the Gentiles. On the other hand, other critics, many, 
though by no means all, of whom do not question the authen- 
ticity of the passage, are disposed to deny the Pauline tendency, 
and any special connection with a mission to the Gentiles, and 
rather to see in the number seventy a reference to well-known 
Judaistic institutions.? It is true that the number of the nations 
was set down at seventy by Jewish tradition, but, on the other 
hand, it was the number of the elders chosen by Moses from 
amongst the children of Israel by God’s command to help hin, 
and to whom God gave of his spirit ;* and also of the national 
Sanhedrin, which, according to the Mischna,? still represented tie 





Jahrh. des Heils, ii. p. 371 f.; Die heil. Sage, i. p. 231 ff.; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, 
p. 200 f.; Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., 1863, p. 392 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, ii, 
p. 332 ff., 329 f., iii. p. 8 ff.; Kostlin, Urspr, synopt. Evv., p. 267 ff.; Kriiger- Vel- 
thuaen, Das Leben Jesu, 1872, p. 173, anm.* ; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcions, p. 185 ἢ; 
Scherer, Rev. de Théol., iv. 1859, p. 340 £.; Schleiermacher, inl. N.T., 1845, p. 274; 
Scholten, Het paul. Ev., p. 99 ff.; Schwegler, Dasnachap. Z., ii. p. 45 ff.; Strauss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p. 274 ff.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i, p. 405 f.; Weizscicter, Unters. ev. 
Gesch., p. 409 f.; De Wette, Ev. Lucas u. Marc., 3te Aufl., p. 78 ff.; Zeller, Apg., 
p. 41, 448. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 183 ff.; Die Evv. Justins, p. 356f. 

1 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 435 f., 498 f.; K. G. i. p. 76, anm. 1; N.'T. Theol., 
p. 329f.; Bleek, Einl., p. 283 f.; David. on, Int. N.T., 1i. p. 44 f.; Gieseler, Entst. 
schr, Evv., p. 127f.; Keim, Jesu v. Nac., ii. vr. 329; iii. p. 10 ff.; AOstlin, Urspr. 
syn. Evv., p. 267; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachay. Z., p. 157; Olsiausen, Bibl. Comm., 
i. 2. 4te Aufl., p. 591; Reuss, Théol. Chr., ii. p. 347 f.; Ritschl, Das Ev. Marcions, 
p. 185 f.; Scherer, Rev. de Théol., iv. 1859, p. 340 f.; Scholten, Het. paul. Ev., p. 
100 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 45 ἔν; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 2741; 
Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 308, 325; De Wette, Ev. Luc. u. Mare., p. 79; Finl. 
N.T., Ρ' 179 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 41, 448. Cf. Oosterzee, Das Ev. n. Lukas, 3te Aufl, 

. 162 f. 

z 2 Baumgarten-Crusius, Ev. des Mark. u. Lukas, 1845, p. 72; Bengel, Gnom. N. 
T., p. 295 ; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 418 f.; Hwald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 
284 f.; cf. Die Alterth. ἃ, V. Isr,, 3te Aufl., p. 328 tf.; Farrar, Life of Christ, 1. 
p. 99; Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. ἃ, Heils. ii. p. 371 £.; Die heil. Sage, i. p. 235; Holte- 
mann, Die synont. Evv., p. 392f ; Kuinoel, Comm. in Ν. T,, ii. p. 450 £.; Meyer, 
Ev. des Mark. τ. Lukas, p. 393 ff.; Weiss, Stud. ἃ, Krit., 1861, p. 710f Cf. 
Alford, Greek ‘Vest., i. p. 536 ἢν; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 200 f.; Schleiermacher, 
Einl. N.7., p. 274; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 207. 

8 See ante p. 133f.; Clem. Recog., ii, 42 ; Hpiphanius, Her., i. 5 ; Hisenmenger, 
Entd. Judenthum, ii. p. 3 ff., p. 780 f. ᾿ 

4 Numbers xi. ἰδ ff, 25 ff. Also the number of the sons of Jacob who went into 
Egypt, Gen. xl vi. 27, 

5 Sanhedr. i. 6. 
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Mosaic council. This view receives confirmation from the Cle- 
mentine Recognitions in the following passage: “ He therefore 
chose us twelve who first believed in him, whom he named Apos- 
tles; afterwards seventy-two other disciples of most approved 
goodness, that even in this way recognising the similitude of 
Moses the multitude might believe that this is the prophet to 
come whom Moses foretold.”! The passage here referred to is 
twice quoted in the Acts: “ Moses indeed said: A prophet will 
the Lord our God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
like unto me,” ὅσο, 2. On examination, we do not find that there is 
any ground for the assertion that the seventy disciples were sent 
to the Samaritans or Gentiles, or were in any way connected with 
universalistic ideas. Jesus had “stedtastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem,” and sent messengers before him who “ went and en- 
tered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him,” 
but they repulsed him, “because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem.”® There is a decided break, however, before the 
appointment of the seventy. “ After these things (μετὰ ταῦτα) the 
Lord appointed seventy others also, and sent them two and two 
betore his face into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come.”* There is not a single word in the instructions 
given to them which justifies the conclusion that they were sent 
to Samaria, and only the inference from the number seventy, 
taken as typical of the nations, suggests it. That inference is not 
sufficiently attested, and the slightness of the use made of the 
seventy disciples in the third Gospel—this occasion being the 
only one on which they are mentioned, and no specific intimation 
of any mission to all people being here given—does not favour 
the theory of Pauline tendency. So far as we are concerned; how- 
ever, the point is unimportant. Those who assert the universa- 
listie character of the episode generally deny its authenticity ; 
most of those who accept it as historical deny its universalism. 
The order to go and teach all nations, however, by no means 

carries us beyond strictly Messianic limits. Whilst the Jews 
expected the Messiah to restore the people of Israel to their own 
Holy Land, and crown them with unexampled prosperity and 
peace, revenging their past sorrows upon their enemies, and grant- 
ing them supremacy over all the earth, they likewise held that 





' Nos ergo primos elegit duodecim sibi credentes, quos Apostolos nominavit, 
postmodum alios septuaginta duos probatissimos discipulos, ut vel hoc modo 
recognita imagine Moysis crederet multitudo, quia hic est, quem praedixit Moysis 
venturum prophetam. Recog. i. 40. Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evy, Justins, p. 356 f. 
Hilyenfeld suggests the possibility of an earlier tradition out of which both the 
third Synoptist and the Clementines may have drawn their materials, 

? Acts iii, 22, vii. 87; ef. Deuteron. xviii, 18, 


3 Luke ix. 51 δ᾽ 4 Luke x. 1. 
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one of the Messianic glories was to be the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles to the worship of Jahveh. This is the burden of the pro- 
phets, and it requires no proof. The Jews, as the people with 
whom God had entered into Covenant, were first to be received 
into the kingdom. “ Let the children first be filled,” and then the 
heathen might partake of the bread. Regarding the ultimate 
conversion of the Gentiles, therefore, there was no doubt; the 
only questions were as to the time and the conditions of admis- 
sion into the national fellowship. As to the time, there never had 
been any expectation that the heathen could be turned to Jahveh 
in numbers before the appearance of the Messiah, but converts to 
Judaism had been made in all ages, and after the dispersion, 
especially, the influence of the Jews upon the professors of the 
effete and expiring religions of Rome, of Greece, and of Egypt 
was very great, and numerous proselytes adopted the faith of 
Israel,? and were eagerly sought for? in spite of the abusive terms 
in which the Talmudists spoke of them. The conditions on the 
other hand were perfectly definite. The case of converts had 
been early foreseen and provided for in the Mosaic code. With- 
out referring to minor points, we may at once say that circumci- 
sion was indispensable to admission into the number of the 
children of Israel.5 Participation in the privileges of the Coven- 
ant could only be secured by accepting the mark of that Covenant. 
Very many, however had adopted Judaism to a great extent, 
who were not willing to undergo the rite requisite to full admis- 
sion into the nation, and a certain modification had gradually 
been introduced. by which, without it, strangers might be admit- 
ted into partial communion with Israel. There were, therefore, 
two classes of proselytes,® the first called Proselyves of the Coven- 
ant or of Righteousness who were circumcised, obeyed the whole 
Mosaic law, and were fully incorporated with Israel, and the 
other called Proselytes of the Gate,’ or worshippers of Jahveh, 
who in the New Testament are commonly called οἱ σεβόμενοι τὸν 
Θεόν, or of εὐσεβεῖς. These had not undergone the rite of circum- 


1 Mk, viii. 27. 

2 Credner, Das N. T., i. p. 72 f.,192 ἔν, anm. 4; von Déllinger, Heidenthum u. 
Judenthum, 1857, p. 628 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 368 ff. ; Hausrath, 
N. T. Zeitg., ii. p. 111 ff. ; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Z., p. 239; Schneckenbur- 
ger, Vorles, N. Τὶ, Zeitgesch., 1862, p. 67 ff. 8 Mt. xxiii. 15. 

4 They were said to be ‘‘as a scab to Israel.” Bab. Middah, fol. xiii. 2; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., Works, xi. p. 282. 

5 Exod. xii. 48; Numb. ix. 14; cf. Ex. xii. 19, &e., ὅσ, 

6 Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 27 f. ; von Dollinger, Heidenth, u. Judenth., p. 806 ; 
Christenthum u, Kirche, p. 49; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 379 £. ; Hausrath, 
N. T. Zeitg., ii. p. 115 ff. ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 286; Milman, Hist. of ne 
i, p. 382, note 5; Meander, K. G. 2te Aufl, i, p. 113 δ᾽. ; Schneckenburger, N. : 
Zeitg., p. 68 ff. ; Steiner, Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. 8. v. Proselyten ; Smith's Diction- 
ary of the Bible, iii. s. v. Proselyte, &c. 

7 We need not discuss the chronology of this class. 
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cision, and therefore were not participators in the Covenant, but 
merely worshipped the God of Israel,! and were only compelled 
to observe the seven Noachian prescriptions. These Proselytes of 
the Gate, however, were little more than on sufferance. They 
were excluded from the Temple, ard even the Acts of the Apos- 
tles represent it to be pollution for a Jew to have intercourse 
with them : it requires direct Divine intervention to induce Peter 
to go to Cornelius, and to excuse his doing so in the eyes of 
the primitive Church.? Nothing short of circumcision and full 
observance of the Mosaic Law could secure the privileges of the 
Covenant with Israel to a stranger, and in illustration of this we 
may again point to the Acts, where certain who came from Judea, 
members of the primitive Church, teach the Christians of Anti- 
och: “Except ye have been circumcised after the custom of 
Moses ye cannot be saved.”8 This will be more futiy shown as we 
proceed. The conversion of the Gentiles was not, therefore, in 
the least degree, an idea foreign to Judaism, but, on the contrary, 
formed an intimate part of the Messianic expectation of the later 
prophets. The condition, however, was the full acceptance of the 
Mosaic law, and admission to the privileges and promises of the 
Covenant through the initiatory rite That small and com- 
paratively insignificant people, with an arrogance that would 
have been ridiculous if, in the influence which they have actually 
exerted over the world, it had not been almost sublime, not only 
supposed themselves the sole and privileged recipients of the 
oracles of God, as his chosen and peculiar people, but they con- 
templated nothing short of universal submission to the Mosaic 
code, and the supremacy of Israel over all the earth. 

We are now better able to estimate the position of the Twelve 
when the death of their master threw them on their own re- 





1 It is scarcely necessary to speak of the well-known case of Izates, King of 
Adiabene, related by Josephus. The Jewish merchant Ananias, who teaches 
him to worship God according to the religion of the Jews, is willing, evidently 
from the special emergency of the case and the danger of forcing Izates fully to 
embrace Judaism in the face of his people, to let him remain a mere Jahveh wor- 
shipper, only partially conforming to the Law, and remaining uncircumcised ; but 
another Jew from Galilee, Eleazer, versed in Jewish learning, points out to him 
that, in neglecting circumcision, he breaks the principal point of the Law. Izates 
then has himself circumcised. Josephus, Autiq. xx. 2, § 3 f. 

2 Acts x. 2 ff., xi. 2 ff. Dr. Lightfoot says : ‘‘ The Apostles of the circumcision, 
even St. Peter himself, had failed hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose of 
God. With their fellow-countrymen they still ‘held it unlawful for a Jew to 
keep company with an alien’ (Acts x. 28).” Galatians, p. 290. 

3 Acts xv. 1, 

4 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 109; Oredner, Das N. '., ii. p. 20 f., 56 ff. ; von 
Dillinger, Curist. u. Kirche, p. 49; Hbrard, zu Olshausen, Apg., p. 159 f. ; 
Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. Z., p. 238 ff. ; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 24; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 158 ff. ; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i, 372 f.; Pfleiderer, Der 
Paulinismus, p. 284 ff. ; Ritsehl, Entst. altk. K., p. 141 ἢ ; Schliemann, Die Cle- 
mentinen, p. 378 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 48 ff. 
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sources, and left them to propagate his Gospel as they themselves 
understood it. Born a Jew of the race of David, accepting dur- 
ing his life the character of the promised Messiah, and dying 
with the mocking title “ King of the Jews” written upon his cross, 
Jesus had left his disciples in close communion with the Mosa- 
ism which he had spiritualized and ennobled, but had not abol- 
ished. He himself had taught them that “it becomes us to fulfil 
all righteousness,” and, from his youth upwards, had set them 
the example of enlightened observance of the Mosaic law. His 
precept had not belied his example, and whilst in strong terins 
we find him inculcating the permanence of the Law, it is certain 
that he left no order to disregard it. He confined his own 
preaching to the Jews ; the first ministers of the Messiah repre- 
sented the twelve tribes of the people of Israel; and the first 
Christians were of that nation, with no distinctive worship, but 
practising as before the whole Mosaic ritual. What Neander 
says of “many,” may, we think, be referred to all: “ That Jesus 
faithfully observed the form of the Jewish law served to them 
as evidence that this form should ever preserve its value.”! Asa 
fact, the Apostles and the early Christians continued as before 
assiduously to practise all the observances of the Mosaic law, to 
frequent the Temple? and adhere to the usual strict forms of 
Judaism. In addition to the influence of the example of Jesus 
and the powerful effect of national habit, there were many strong 
reasons which obviously must to Jews have rendered abandon- 
ment, of the law as difficult as submission tu its full requirements 
must have been to Gentiles. Holding as they did the Divine 
origin of the Old Testament, in which the observance of the Law 
was inculcated on almost every page, it would have been impos- 
sible, without counter-teaching of the most peremptory and con- 
vincing character, to have shaken its ~premacy ; but beyond 
this, in that theocratic community Mosaism was not only the 
condition of the Covenant, and the key of the Temple, but it was 
also the diploma of citizenship, and the bond of social and political 
life. To abandon the observance of the law was not only to 
resign the privilege and the distinctive characteristic of Israel, to 





1 Pflanzung, u. 5. w., p. 47. 

2 Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 20, 42, xxi. 20—27, xxii. 17, &c., &c. 

8 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 49; Bleek, Hebrierbr., i. 1. p. 56 f. ; Credner, Das N. T, 
ii. p. 20 ff. ; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitg., :.. p. 360; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii. p. 365 f.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 281 f., 287 ff.; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 285 f., 287, 300 f. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 202 f ; 
Neander, Pilanzung, p. 33 f. ; Nicolas, Etudes N. T., p. 237 f. ; de Pressenst, 
Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 372 f., 377 f., 410 ; Reuss, Gesch. N. T., p. 22 f. ; Theol. 
Chr., i. p. 290 ff. ; Réville, Essais, p. 15, 19 f. ; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K., Ρ. 124 f, 
140 ff. ; Rothe, Anfiinge chr. Kirche, i. p. 142 f., 316 ff. ; Schliemann, Clemen- 
tinen, p. 371 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 52 ft ; Weber u. Holtazmann, Gesch. V. Isr., 
ii, p. 567 f. ; Zeller, Gesch. chr. κ΄, p. 5f.; Vortrige, p. 21. 
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relinquish the faith of the Patriarchs who were the glory of the 
nation, and to forsake a divinely appointed form of worship, 
without any recognized or even indicated substitute, but it 
severed the only link between the individual and the people of 
Israel, and left him in despised isolation, an outcast from the com- 
munity. They had no idea, however, that any such sacrifice was. 
required of them. They were simply Jews believing in the Jew- 
ish Messiah, and they held that all things else were to proceed as 
before, until the glorious second coming of the Christ! 

The Apostles and primitive Christians continued to hold the 
national belief that the way to Christianity lay through Judaism, 
and that the observance of the law was obligatory and circum- 
cision necessary to complete communion.? Parl describes with 
unappeased irritation the efforts made by the community of Jeru- 
salem, whose “pillars” were Peter, James, and John, to force 
Titus, a Gentile Christian to be circumcised,* and even the Acts 
represent James and all the elders of the Church of Jerusalem as 
requesting Paul, long after, to take part with four Jewish Chris- 
tians, who had a vow and were about to purify themselves and 
shave their heads, and, after the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, make the usual offering in the Temple, in order to 
convince the “many thousands there of those who have believed 
and are all zealous for the law,” that it is untrue that he teaches: 
“all the Jews who are among the Gentiles apostacy (ἀποστασίαν) 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs,” and to show, on the contrary, 
that he himself walks orderly and keeps the Law.‘ As true 
Israelites, with opinions fundamentally unchanged by belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they held that the Gospel was specially 
intended for the people of the Covenant, and they confined their 
teaching to the Jews. A Gentile whilst still uncircumcised, even 





1 Neander, Pflanzung, p. 33 f. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 137 f.; Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 20 £2, 26 ff. ; von Dollinger, 
Christ. u. Kirche, p. 48 f., 58, 62; Hausrath, N.T. Zeitg., ii. p. 406 ff. ; in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., i. p. 190 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. °85f., 290; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., i. p. 200, 202f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 377 f., 382 f.; Meander, Pflan- 
zung, p. 24, 668 f.; K. G., ii. p. 590 £.; Nicolas, Etudes N.1., p. 237 f.; Pfleiderer, 
Der Paulinismus, p. 284 f.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, p. 372 f.; Reuss, Gesch. 
N.T., p. 22; Théol. Chr., i. p. 291 ff., 294, 307 ; ii. p. 343; Ritschl, Entst. altk, 
Kirche, p. 147; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 318 ff.; Stap, Origines, p. 56f.; Zeller, 
Gesch. chr. K., p. 5f.; Vortrage, p. 204 ff. Cf. Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 
242 ff; Rothe, Anfange chr. K., p. 142 ff., 315 ff. 

3 Gal. ii. 3 ff. As we shall more fully discuss this episode hereafter, it is not 
necessary to clo so here. 

4 Acts xxi, 18—-26; cf. xv. i. Paul is also represented as saying to the Jews of 
Rome that he has done nothing ‘‘against the customs of their fathers.” 

5 Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years past away before 
the barrier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed the Mosaic ritual ; 
they still confined their preaching to Jews by birth, or Jews by adoption, the 
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although converted, could not, they thought, be received on an 
equality with the Jew, but defiled him by contact.! The attitude 
of the Christian Jew to the merely Christian Gentile, who had 
not entered the community by the portal of Juduism, was, as 
before, simply that of the Jew to the proselyte of the Gate. The 
Apostles could not upon any other terms have then even contem- 
plated the conversion of the Gentiles, Jesus had limited his own 
teaching to the Jews, and, according to the first Gospel, had posi- 
tively prohibited, at one time at least, their going to the Gentiles, 
or even to the Samaritans, and if there had been an order given 
to preach to all nations it certainly was not accompanied by any 
removal of the conditions specified in the Law.? It has been 
remarked that neither party, in the great discussion in the Church 
regarding the terms upon which Gentiles might be admitted 
to the privileges of Christianity, ever appealed in support of their 
views to specific instructions of Jesus on the subject.? The reason 
is intelligible enough, The Petrine party, supported as they were 
by the whole weight of the Law and of Holy Scripture, as well as 
by the example and tacit approval of the Master, could not have 
felt even that degree of doubt which precedes an appeal to autho- 
rity. The party of Paul, on the other hand, had nothing in their 
favour to which a specific appeal could have been made ; but in 
his constant protest that he had not received his doctrine from 


man, but had been taught it by direct revelation, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who was the first to proclaim a substantial difference 
between Christianity and Judaism,‘ in reality endeavoured to set 
aside the authority of the Judaistic party by an appeal from the 





proselytes of the Covenant,” ὅσο. Paul’s Ep. to Gal., p. 287. Paley says: ‘It was 
not yet known to the Apostles, that they were at liberty to propose the religion to 
mankind at large. That ‘mystery,’ as St. Paul calls it (Eph. tii. 3-—6), and as it 
then was, was revealed to Peter by an especial miracle.” A view of the Evidence, 
&c., ed. Potts, 1850, p. 228. 1 Acts x. 1ff., 14, 28; xi. 1 ff. 

2 Dr. Lightfoot says : ‘* The Master himself had left no express instructions. He 
had charged them, it is true, to preach the Gospel to all nations, but how this 
injunction was to be carried out, by what changes a national Church must expand 
into an universal Church, they had not been told. He had indeed asserted the 
sovereignty of the spirit over the letter ; he had enunciated the great pr’ iciple— 
as wide in its application as the law itself—that ‘man was not made for che Sab- 
bath, but the Sabbath for man,’ He had pointed to the fulfilment of the law in the 
Gospel. So far he had discredited the law, but he had not deposed it or abolished 
it. 1: was left to the Apostles themselves under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded 
by circumstances and moulding them in turn, to work out the great change.” St. 
Paul’s Ep. to Gal. 286. 3 

3 Gfrérer, Das Heiligthum und die Wahrheit, 1838, p. 386; Allg. K.G.,1. p. 
227 f. 

4 Baur, N.T. Theologie, 1864, p. 128 ff.; K. G., i. p. 44 £.; Credner, Das N.T., 
i. p. 156 ff.; αὐ ὄνον, Ale K.G., 1. p. 232 f.; Hilgenfeld, Einl., p. 222 ff.; Holsten, 
Zum Ev. Paulus u. Petr., p. 236 f. et passim; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., 
viii. Pp. 369 ff.; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 200 ff.; Zeller, Gesch. chr. K., 
p- δὲ. 
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earthly to the spiritualized Messiah. Even after the visit uf Paul 
to Jerusalem about the year 50, the elder Apostles still retained 
the views which we have shown to have been inevitable under 
the circumstances, and, as we learn from Paul himself, they still 
continued mere “ Apostles of the Circumcision,” limiting their 
mission to the Jews,! 

The Apostles and the primitive Christians, therefore, after the 
death of their Master, whom they believed to be the Messiah of 
the Jews, having received his last instructions, and formed their 
final impressions of his views, reiiained Jews, believing in the 
continued obligat‘on to observe the Law, and, consequently, hold- 
ing the initiatory rite essential to participation in the privileges 
of the Covenant. They held this not only as Jews believing in 
the Divine origin of the Old Testament and of the Law, but as 
Christians confirmed by the example and the teaching of their 
Christ, whose very coming was a substantial ratification of the 
ancient faith of Israel. In this position they stood when the 
Gospel, without their intervention, and mainly by the exertions 
of the Apostle Paul, began to spread amongst the Gentiles, and the 
terms of their admission came into question. It is impossible to 
deny that the total removal of conditions, advocated by the Apos- 


‘ tle Paul with all the vehemence and warmth of his energetic cha- 


racter, and involving nothing short of the abrogation of the Law 
and surrender of all the privileges of Israel, must have been shock- 
ing not only to the prejudices, but also to the deepest religious 
convictions of men who, although Christians, had not ceased to 
be Jews, and, unlike the Apostle of the Gentiles, had been directly 
and daily in contact with Jesus, without having been taught such 
revolutionary principles. From this point we have to proceed 
with our examination of the account in the Acts of the relation 


of the elder Apostles to Paul, and the solution of the difficult 
problem before them. 





1 Gal. ii. 9. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED, STEPHEN 
THE MARTYR. 


BeroreE the Apostle of the Gentiles himself comes on the scene, 
and is directly brought in contact with the Twelve, we have to 
study the earlier incidents narrated in the Acts, wherein, it is 
said, the emancipation of the Church from Jewish exclusiveness 
had already either commenced or been clearly anticipated. The 
first of these which demands our attention is the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Stephen. This episode, although highly interest- 
ing and important in itself, might, we consider, have been left 
unnoticed in connection with the special point now engaging our 
attention, but such significance has been imparted to it by the 
views which critics have discovered in the speech of Stephen, 
that we cannot pass it without attention. If this detention he, 
on the one hand, to be regretted, it will on the other be compen- 
sated by the light which may be thrown on the composition of 
the Acts. 

We read! that, in consequence of murmurs amongst the Hel- 
lenists against the Hebrews, that their widows were neglected in 
the daily distribution of alms, seven deacons were appointed 
specially to attend to such ministrations. Amongst these it is 
said, was Stephen? “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Stephen, it appears, by no means limited his attention to the 
material interests of the members of the Church, but being “ full 
of grace and power, did great wonders and signs (τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα 
μεγάλα) amongst the people.” “But there arose certain of those 
of the synagogue which is called (the synagogue) of the Liber- 
tines? and Cyrenians and Alexandrians and of them of Cilicia 
and of Asia, disputing with Stephen; and they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. Then they 
suborned men who said: We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses and God. And they stirred up the people 
and the elders and the scribes, and came upon him, and seized 





1 Acts vi. 1 ff. = 

2Itis unnecessary to discuss whether Stephen was a Jew of Palestinian or 
Hellenist extraction. The historic elements in the episode are too slight to render 
such a point either important or capable of determination. 

3 The Libertines were probably Jewish freedmen, or the descendants of freed- 
men, who had returned to Jerusalem from Rome. 
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him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false witnesses 
who said; This man ceaseth not to speak words against the hol 
lace and the law; for we have heard him say, that Jesus, this 
Manarens, shall destroy this place, and shall chai.ze the customs 
which Moses delivered to us.” The high-priest asks him: Are 
these things so? And Stephen delivers an address, which has 
since been the subject of much discussion amongst critics and 
divines. The contents of the speech taken by themselves do not 
present any difficulty, so far as the sense is concerned, but re- 
arded as a reply to the accusations brought against him by the 
false witnesses, the defence of Stephen has perhaps been inter- 
reted in a greater variety of ways than any other part of the 
ew Testament. Its shadowy outlines have been used as a 
setting for the pious thoughts of subsequent generations, and 
every imaginable intention has been ascribed to the proto-martyr, 
every possible or impossible reference detected in the phrases of 
his oration. This has mainly arisen from the Satiertec nature 
of the account in the Acts, and the absence of many important 
details which has left criticism to adopt that “ divinatorisch- 
combinatorische” procedure which is so apt to evolve any favourite 
theory from the inner consciousness. The prevailing view, how- 
ever, amongst the great majority of critics of all schools is, that 
Stephen is represented in the Acts as the forerunner of tle 
Apostle Paul, anticipating his universalistic principles, and pro- 
claiming with more or less of directness the abrogation of Mosaiv 
ordinances and the freedom of the Christian Church.! This view 
was certainly advanced by Augustine, and lies at the base of his 
famous saying: “Si sanctus Stephanus sic non orasset, ecclesia 
Paulum ne. uaberet,”? but it was first clearly enunciated by Baur, 
who suujected the speech of Stephen to detailed analysis,’ and 
his interpretation has to a large extent been adopted even by 
apologists. It must be clearly understood that adherence to this 
reading of the aim and meaning of the speech, as it is given in 
the Acts, by no means involves an admission of its authenticity, 
which, on the contrary, is impugned by Baur himself, and by a 
large number of independent critics. We have the misfortune 
of differing most materially from the prevalent view regarding 
the contents of the speech, and we maintain that, as it stands in 
the Acts, there is not a word in it which can be legitimately eon- 
strued into an attack upon the Mosaic law, or which anticivates 
the Christian universalism of Paul. Space, however, ‘orbids our 


1 Holsten, we think rightly, denies that Stephen can be considered in any way 
the forerunner of Paul. Zum Ev. Paulus u. Petr. p. 52, anm. * *, p. 253, anm. ἢ, 

2 Sermo, i. in fest. St. Stephani. 

3 De orationis habite ἃ Stephano consilio, 1829 ; Paulus, ἃ. 8. w., i. 49 ff. 
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entering here upon a discussion of this subject, but the course 
which we must adopt with regard to it renders it unnecessary to 
deal with the interpietation of the speech. We consider that 
there is no reason for believing that the discourse put into the 
mouth of Stephen was ever actually delivered, but on the con- 
trary thet there is every ground for holding that it is nothing 
more vnan a composition by the Author of the Acts. We shall 
erueavour clearly to state the reasons for this conclusion. 

With the exception of the narrative in the Acts, there is no 
evidence whatever that such a person as Stephen ever existed. 
The statements of the Apostle Paul leave no doubt that persecu- 
tion against the Christians of Jerusalem must have broken out 
previous to his conversion, but no details are given, and it can 
scarcely be considered otherwise than extraordinary, that Paul 
should not in any of his own writings have referred to the pro- 
to-martyr of the Christian Church, if the account which is given 
of him be historical. Τὺ may be argued that his own share in 
the martyrdom of Stephen made the episode an unpleasant me- 
mory, which the Apostle would not readily recall Considering 
the generosity of Paul’s character on the one hand, however, and 
the important position assigned to Stephen on the other, this 
cannot be admitted as an explanation, and it is perfectly unac- 
countable that, if Stephen really be a historical personage, no 
mention of him occurs elsewhere in tlie New Testament. 

Moreover, if Stephen was, as asserted, the direct forerunner of 
Paul, and in his hearing enunciated sentiments like those ascribed 
to him, already expressing much more than the germ—indeed 
the full spirit—of Pauline universality, it would be passing 
strange that Paul not only tacitly ignores all that he owes to the 
proto-martyr, but vehemently protests: “ But I make known 
unto you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached by me 
is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was 
taught it, but by revelation of Jesus Christ.”! There is no evi- 
dence whatever that such a person exercised any such influence 
on Paul? One thing only is certain, that the speech and martyr- 
dom of Stephen made so little impression on Paul that, according 
to Acts, he continued a bitter persecutor of Christianity, “ making 
havoc of the Church.” 

The statement, vi. 8, that “Stephen, ful! of grace and power, 
did great worfers and signs among the people” is not calculated 


1 Gal, i, 11, 12, ᾿ 

2 It is further very remarkable, if it be assumed that the vision, Acts vil. 55, 
actually was seen, that, in giving a list of those who have seen the risen Jesus 
(1 Cor. xv. 5—8), which he evidently intends to be complete, he does not ie 
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to increase confidence in the narrative as sober history ; and as 
little is the assertion, vi. 15, that “all who sat in the Council, 
looking s*edfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” This, we think, is evidently an instance of Chris- 
tian subjective opinion made objective.’ How, we might ask, 
could it be known to the writer that all who sat at the Council 
saw this? Neander replies that probably it is the evidence of 
members of the Sanhedrin of the impression made on them by 
the aspect of Stephen.? The intention of the writer, however, 
obviously is to describe a supernatural phenomenon,’ and this is 
in his usual manner in this book, where miraculous agency is 
more freely employed than in any other in the Canon. ‘The ses- 
sion of the Council commences in a regular manner,‘ but the pre- 
vious arrest of Stephen,‘ and the subsequent interruption of his 
defence, are described as a tumultuous proceeding, his death being 
unsanctioned by any sentence of the Council.6 The Sanhedrin, 
indeed, could not execute any sentence of death without the rati- 
fication of the Roman authorities,’ ana nothing is said in the 
narrative which implies that any regular verdict was pronounced ; 
but, on the contrary, the tumult describea in v. 57 f. excludes such 
a supposition. Olshausen® considers that, in order to avoid any 
collision with the Roman power, the Sanhedrin did not pronounce 
any formal judgment, but connived at the execution which some 
fanatics carried out. ‘This explanation, however, is inadmissible, 
because it is clear that the members of tne Council themselves, if 
also the audience, attacked and stoned Stephen.® The act.iai 





1 Baur; Paulus, i. p. 65, anm.; De Wette, Apg., p. 90; Zeller, Apg., p. 152. 
Cf. Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 191. 


2 PHanzuny, u. 8. w., p. 68. 

ὃ Alford, Gk, Test., ii. p. 66; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 130; Baur, Paulus, i. p. 
b4f; Hackett, Acts, p. 96; H'umphrey, Acts, p. 52; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 
416; Meyer, Apg., p. 158; Robinson, Acts, p. 33; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel’s 
Bib. Lex., v. p. 387; Zeller, Apg., p. 152. 

4 vi 13 ff, vii. 1. 

5 vi, 11, 12, \ 

6 Humphrey (On the Acts, ». 668 f.), with a few others, thinks there was a re- 
τὴν sentence. De Wette (K. Erkl. Apostelgesch., p. 114) thinks it more probable 
hat there was a kiad of sentence pronounced, and that the reporter, not having 
been an eye-witness, does not quite vorrectly state the case. 

’ John xviii, 31. Cf, Origen, Ad. African. § 14; Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 82 f.; 
Baur, Paulus, i, p. 62; von Déllinger, Christ. u. Kirche, p. 456 ff.; Holtzmann, in 
Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338; Neander, PAanzung, p. 72 f.; Olshausen, Apg., Ρ. 
125; Weizsticker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. v. p. 387; Zeller, Apg., p. 150. It is 
argued, however, that the trial οὐ Stephen probably took place just after the re- 
tall of P ntius Pilate, either in an interval when the Roman Procurator was absent, 
θὲ when one favourable to the Jews had replaced Pilate. A most arbitrary 


explanation, for which no ground, but the narrative which requires defence, can 
given, 


ὃ Dig Apostelgesch., 125. 
9 Meyer, Apg., p. 193 ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 114 ἢ, 
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stoning! is carried out with all regard to legal forms ;? the victim 
being taken out of the city,’ and the witnesses casting the first 
stone,‘ and for this purpose taking off their outer garments, The 
whole account, with its singular mixture of utter lawlessness and 
formality, is extremely improbable,’ and more especially when the 
speech itself is considered. The proceedings commence in an 
orderly manner, and the high priest calls upon Stephen for his 
defence. The council and audience listen patiently and quietly to 
his speech, and no interruption takes place until he has said all 
that he had to say, for it must be apparent that when the speaker 
abandons narrative and argument and breaks into direct invective, 
there could not have been any intention to prolong the address, 
as no expectation of calm attention after such denunciations could 
have been natural. The tumult cuts short the oration precisely 
where the author had exhausted his subject, and by temporary 
lawlessness overcomes the legal difficulty of asentence which the 
Sanhedrin, without the ratification of the Roman authority, could 
not have carried out. As soon as the tumult has effected these 
objects, all becomes orderly and legal again ; and, consequently, the 
witnesses can lay their garments “ata young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul.” The principal actor in the work is thus drama- 
tically introduced. As the trial commences with a supernatural 
illumination of the face of Stephen, it ends with a supernatural 
vision, in which Stephen sees heaven opened, and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God. Such a trial and such an 
execution present features which are undoubtedly not historical. 

This impression is certainly not lessened when we find how 
many details of the trial and death of Stephen are based on the 
accounts in the Gospels of the trial and death of Jesus.° The iri- 





1 It is said both in v. 58 and 59 that ‘‘they stoned” him. The double use of the 
term ἐλιθοβολουν has called forth many curious explanations. Heinrichs (ad vil. 
57, p. 205), and after him Kuinoel (iv. p. 288), explain the first as meaning only 
that they prepared to stone him, or that they wantonly threw stones at him on 
the way to the place of execution. Olshausen (on vii. 57-60, p. 125) considers the 
first to be a mere anticipation of the second more definitely described stoning. So 
also Meyer (on vii. 57, p. 193). Bleek, (Einl. N. T., p. 341 f.) conjectures that the 
author only found it stated generally in the written source which he uses, as 1n V. 
58, that they cast Stephen out of the city and stoned him, and that, from mere 
oral tradition, he inserted the second ἐλιῆοβόλουν, v. 59, for the sake of what 18 
there related about Saul. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 83; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 195; Humphrey, 
Acts, p. 69; Meyer, Apg., p. 193; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 365 f.; Overbeck, Zu 
de W. Apg., p. 114 f.; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel’s Bib, Lex., v. p. 387. 

3 Levit. xxiv. 14. 4 Deut. xvii. 7. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 62 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s cibelw., viii. Ρ. 338 Near 
beck, Zu dle W. Apg., p. 114 ἢ; Schneckenburger, Stud. u. Krit., 1855, p. 5261. 
Weizsticker, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., v. p. 387 ; Zeller,"Apg., p. 149 ff. ἢ 

6 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 64 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338 ; Overbeck, 
Zu. de W. Apg., p. 115 f.; Schneckenburger, Stud. u. Krit., 1885, p. 526 f.; Strauss, 
Das Leb. Jesu, p. 584; Weizedcker, in Schenk. Bib. Lex., v. p. 388. 
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SIMILARITY TO TRIAL OF JESUS. 809 


tated adversaries of ee stir up the people and the elders and 
seribes, and come upon him and lead him to the Council.) They 
seek false witnesses against him ;? and these false witnesses accuse 
him of speaking against the temple and the law.’ The false wit- 
nesses Who are set up against Jesus with similar testimony, 
according to the first two Synoptics, are strangely omitted by the 
third. The reproduction of this trait here has much that is sug- 
gestive. The high priest asks: “Are these things so?” Stephen, 
at the close of his speech, exclaims: “1 see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Jesus says : 
“Henceforth shall the Son of Man be seated on the right hand of 
the power of God.”® Whilst he is being stoned, Stephen prays, 
saying : “ Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit ;’ and, similarly Jesus on 
the cross cries, with a loud voice: “ Father, into thy hand I com- 
mend my spirit ; and, having said this, he expired.”® Stephen, as 
he is about to die, cries, with a loud voice: “ Lord lay not this sin 
to their charge ; and when he said this he fell asleep ;” and Jesus 
says: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 7 
These two sayings of Jesus are not given anywhere but in the 
third Synoptic,’ and their imitation by Stephen, in another work 
of the same Evangelist, is a peculiarity which deserves attention. 
It is argued by apologists® that nothing is more natural than that, 
the first martyrs should have the example of the suffering Jesus 
in their minds, and die with his expressions of iove and resig- 
uation on their lips. On the cther hand, taken along with other 
most suspicious circumstances which we have already pointed out, 
and with the fact, which we shall presently demonstrate, that the 
speech of Stephen is nothing more than a composition by the 
Author of Acts, the singular analogies presented by this narra- 
tive with the trial and last words of Jesus in the Gospels seem to 


aon asin aici iran tin — = = 








| Acts vi. 12; ef. Luke xxii. 60, Mt, xxvi. 57. 

2 Acts vi. 11; cf. Mt. xxvi. 59, Mk. xiv. 55. 

3 Acts vi. 13 f. ; cf. Mt. xxvi. 60 f., Mk. xiv. 57 f. 
‘The words in Acts vii. 1 are: efrev δὲ ὁ ἀρχιερεύς. Εἰ (ἄρα) ταῦτα 
ovr@s ἔχει ; In Matth. xxvi. 63,---ὀποκριθεὶς o ἀρχιερεὺς εἶπεν avrg’ 
Ἐξορκίζω oe... ἵνα ἡμῖν εἴπῃς εἰ Ov εἶ οἱ χρίστὸς . .. In Luke xxii. 66 
ἐνὸν λέγοντες: Ei 6v' et οἱ χριότός, εἰπὸν ἡμῖν. Cf. Zeller, Die Apestelg., 
Pp. 153, anm, 2, 

ὁ Acts vii. 56, Luke xxii. 69. 

ἐνὸν λέγοντα" Κύριε Ἰηδου, δέξαι τὸ πνεῦμά μου. Acts vii, 59. 

καὶ φωνήσας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ οἱ Ἰηδσοὺς etwev: Πάτερ, εἰς χεῖρας Gov 
a ala τὸ πνεῦμα' μου. τοῦτο δὲ εἰπὼν ἐξέπνευσεν. Luke 
xxi, 46, 

J... ἔκραξεν φωνῇ μεγάλῃ: Κυριε, μὴ στήσῃς αὐτοῖς rav'tny τὴν 
ἁμαρτίαν. καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν ἐκοιμήθη. | Acts vii. 60. 

ὃ ὁδὲ Ἰησοῦς ἔλεγεν' Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς ov’ γὰρ οἴδασιν τί ποιοῦσιν. 
Luke xxiii, 34. ᾿ 


c palel, Pflanzuny, u.s.w., p. 73, anm. 2; Meyer, Apostelgesch., 195, 
C., XC, 
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us an additional indication of its inauthenticity. As Baur! and 
Zeller? have well argued, the use of two expressions of Jesus only 
found in the third Synoptic is a phenomenon which is much more 
naturally explained by attributing them to the Author, who of 
course knew that Gospel well, than to Stephen who did not know 
it at 411. Ti.e prominence which is given to this episode of the 
first Christian martyrdom is intelligible in itself, and it acquires 
fresh significance when it is considered as the introduction of the 
Apostle Paul, whose perfect silence regarding the proto-martyr, 
however, confirms the belief which we otherwise acquire, that the 
whole narrative and speech, whatever unknown tradition may 
have suggested them, are, as we have them, to be ascribed to the 
Author of the Acts. 

On closer examination, one of the first questions which arises 
ts: how could such a speech have been reported? Although 
Neander* contends that we are not justified in asserting that all 
that is narrated regarding Stephen in the Acts occurred ina 
single day, we think it cannot be doubted that the intention is 
to describe the arrest, trial, and execution as rapidly following 
each other on the same day. “They came vpon hima, and seized 
him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false witnesses, 
who said,” χοῦ There is no ground here for interpolating any 
imprisonment, and if not, then it follows clearly that Stephen, 
being immediately called upon to answer for himself, is, at the 
end of his discourse, violently carried away without the city to be 
stoned. No preparations could have been made even to take 
notes of his speech, if upon any ground it were reasonable to as- 
sume the possibility of an intention to do so ; and indeed it could 
not, under the circ» mstances, have been foreseen that he should 
either have been placed in such a position, or have been able to 
make a speech at all. The rapid progress of all the events de- 
scribed, and the excitement consequent on such tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, render an ordinary explanation of the manner in which 
such a speech could have been preserved improbable, and it is 
difficult to suppose that it could have been accurately remem- 
bered, with all its curious details, ty one who was present. In- 
probable as it is, however, this is the only suggestion which can 
possibly be advanced. The majority of apologists suppose that 


1 Paulus, 1, p. 64, anm, 1. 2 Apostelyesch., 152. ΜῊΝ 
8 Neander, δε τοῦ that the narrative in Acts is wanting in clearness and intat- 
tive evidence of details, although he (088 not think that this at all militates against 
the trustworthiness of the whole. (Pflanzung, τι. 8. w., p. 68, anm.) Bleek, points 
out that viii. 1—3, which is so closely connected with this episode, shows a cer 
tain confusion and want of clearness, and supposes the passage interpolated by 
the author into the originel nar=ative ef which he made use. (Einl. N.'T., p. 342.) 
4 Pfianzung, τι. α.. νε. 68, am. 5 Acts vi. 12 ἡ, 
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the speech was heard and reported by the Apostle Paul himself, ! 
or at least that it was communicated or written down either by 
a member of the Sanhedrin, or by some one who was present. ? 
As there is no information on the point, there is ample scope for 
imagination, but when we come to consider its linguistic and 
other peculiarities, it must be borne in mind that the extreme 
difficulty of explaining the preservation of such a speech must be 
an element in Judging whether it is not rather a composition by 
the Author of Acts. The language in which it was delivered, 
again, is the subject of much difference of opinion, many main- 
taining that it must have originally been spoken in Aramaic,* 
whilst others hold that it was delivered in Greek.‘ Still, a large 
number of critics and divines of course assert that the speech at- 
tributed to Stephen is at least substantially authentic. As might 
naturally be expected in a case where negative criticism is ar- 
rayed against a canonical work upheld by the time-honoured 
authority of the Church, those who dispute its authenticity are 
inthe minority. It is maintained by the latter that the language 
is more or less that of the writer of the rest of the work, and 
that the speech in fact as it lies before us is a later composition 
by the Author of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Before examining the linguistic peculiarities of the speech, we 
may very briefly point out that, in the course of the historical 
survey, many glaring contradictions of the statements of the Old 
Testament occur. Stephen says (vs. 2, 3) that the order to Abra- 





τ Alford, Gk. Test., ii. proleg., p. 11; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 131; Hbrard, 
Ev. Gesch., p. 690; Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 112; Humphrey, Acts, p. 56; Liiger, 
Zweck, u. 8. w., der Rede des Stephanus, 1838, p. 31 ἔν; Reihm, De font. Act. 
Apost., p. 195 ἔν; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 73 f. 

2 Bleek, Kink, p. 348; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1086; Heinrichs, Act. Apost., 
i. p. 24, ii. p. 387 ἔν; Meyer, Apg., p. 162; Olshausen, Apg., p. 112. 

8 Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 191; Meyer, Apg., p. 168; Michaelis, Einl., ii. 
p. 1181 ἢ: Olshausen, Apg., p 114. Cf. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 66. 

4 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 67; Heinrichs, Act. Apost., i. p. 177; Stier, Die 
Reden ἃ, Ap., i. p. 172, anm.*; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 93; De Weite, 
Apg., p. 93; Weizsdcker, in Schenkel's Bib. Lex., v. p. 390. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 61 ff; N. T. Theol, p. 338; B. Bauer, Apg., p. 87 ff; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 524; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., il. p. 102 f., 
aim, 3; Straatman, Paulus, p. 63 ff., 70 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 92 ff.; 
Weizsiicker, in Schenk. B. Lex., v. p. 390f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 149 ff., 510 ff CF. 
Davidson, Int, N. T., ii. p. 235 f.; Wichhorn, Einl. ii. p. 36 ff., 39 f.; Holtsmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 338. 

ὁ The Bishop of Lincoln says of those who venture to observe these: ‘The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plain meaning, involve the assump- 
tion, that the Holy Ghost, speaking by St. Stephen (who was ‘full of the Holy 
Spirit’), forgot what He Himself had written in the Book of Genesis; and that 
His Memory is to be refreshed by biblical commentators of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! This kind of criticism is animated by a spirit very alien from that Chris- 
tian temper of reverential modesty, gentleness, and humility, which are primary 
requisites for the discovery and reception of truth. Mysteries are revealed to the 
meek (Eccles. iii, 19). Them that are meek shall He guide in judgment; and such 
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ham to leave his country was given to him in Mesopotamia be- 
fore he dwelt in Haran; but, according to Genesis (xii. i. ff) the 
call is given whilst he was living in Haran. The speech (y. 4) 
represents Abraham leaving Haran after the (cath of his father, 
but this is in contradiction to Genesis, accorling to which! Abra- 
ham was 75 when he left Haran. Now, as he was born when 
his father Terah was 70,? and Terah lived 205 years,’ his father 
was only 145 at the time indicated, and afterwards lived 60 
years. Inv. 5 it is stated that Abraham had no possession in 
the promisc( land, not even so much as to set his foot on; but, 
according to Genesis, he bought the field of Ephron in Mach- 
pelah. It is said (v. 14) that Jacob went down into Egypt with 
75 souls, whereas, in the Old Testament, it is repeatedly said that 
the number was 70.5 In v. 16, it is stated that Jacob was buried 
in Schechem in a sepulchre bought by Abraham of the sons of 
Kmmor in Schechem, whereas in Genesis® Jacob is said to have 
been buried in Machpelah ; the sepulchre in Schechem, in which 
the bones of Joseph were buried, was not bought by Abraham, 
but by Jacob.’ Moses is described (v. 22) as mighty in words, 
but in Exodus he is said to be the very reverse, and Aaron in 
fact is sent with him to speak words for can These are some of 
the principal variations. It used to be argued that such mis- 
takes were mere errors of memory, natural in a speech delivered 
under such circumstances and without preparation, and that they 
are additional evidence of its authenticity, inasmuch as it is very 
improbable that a writer deliberately composing such a speech 
could have committed them. It is very clear, however, that the 
majority of these are not errors of memory at all, but either the 
exegesis prevailing at the time amongst learned Jews, or tradi- 
tions deliberately adopted, of which many traces are elsewhere 
found.1° 


as are gentle, them shall He learn 1118 way (Ps. xxv. 8). But such a spirit of criti- 
cism seems willing to accept any supposition, however fanciful, except that of its 
own fallibility! It is ready to allege that St. Luke is in error in saying that St. 
Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost. It is ready to affirm that St, Stephen was 
forgetful of the elements of Jewish history. . . . . No wonder that it ἰδ 
aren over by God to a reprobate mind.” Greek Test., Acts of the Apostles, p. 


1 Gen, xii. 4. 2 xi. 26. 

3 xi. 32, 4 xxiii. 4ff., 17 ff. 

5 Gen. xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22. It must be added that in the last two 
passages the version of the lxx. also gives 75 including the sons of Joseph. 

6 xlix. 29, 1. 13. 7 Joshua xxiv. 32. 

8 iv. 10 ff. 

9 Even De Wette says: ‘‘The numerous historical errors are remarkable ; they 
may most probably be ascribed to an unprepared speech.” K. Erkl. Apostel- 
gesch., p. 93. 5 

10 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 67 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 235 ἢν Ebrard, 
Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 115 ff.; Hichhorn, Einl., ii. p. 39 f.; Hwold, Gesch. V. !sv., ΥἹ, 
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The form of the speech is closely similar to other speeches 
found in the same work. We have already in passing pointed 
out the analogy of parts of it to the address of Peter in Solomon’s 
porch, but the speech of Paul at Antioch bears a still closer re- 
semblance to it, and has been called “a mere echo of the speeches 
of Peter and Stephen.”! We must refer the reader to our general 
comparison of the two speeches of Peter and Paul in question, 3 
which sufficiently showed, we think, that they were not deliv- 
ered by independent speakers, but on the contrary that they are 
nothing more than compositions by the Author of the Acts. These 
addresses which are such close copies of each other, are so mark- 
edly cast in the same mould as the speech of Stephen, that, they 
not only confirm our conclusions as to their own origin, but in- 
tensify suspicions of its authenticity. It is impossible, without 
reference to the speeches themselves, to shew how closely that of 
Paul at Antioch is traced on the lines of the speech of Stephen, 
and this resemblance is much greater than can be shown by mere 
linguistic examination. The thoughts correspond where the 
words differ. There is a constant recurrence of words, however, 
even where the sense of the passages is not the same, and the 
ideas in both bear the stamp of a single mind. We shall not at- 
tempt fully to contrast these discourses here, for it would occupy 
too much space, and we therefore content ourselves with giving a 
few illustrations, begging the reader to examine the speeches 
themselves. 


STEPHEN, Pav AND PETER. 
vii, 2. Men, brethren, fathers,| xiii. 15. Men, brethren. ... . 
hear. 16. Men, Israelites, and ye that fear 
God, hear. 


“Avdpes ἀδελφοὶ... ἀκουόδατε. 
xxii. 1. Men, brethren, and fathers, 


hear... 
ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, Ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, 
ἀκουόατε. ἀκούδσατε. 


The God of glory (ὁ θεὸς τῆς χη, 17. The God of this people 


δόξης)) appeared to our father (τῷ 
πατρὶ ἡμῶν) Abraham when he was 
in(ovrz ἐν τῇἢ M.) Mesopotamia, be- 
fore he dwelt in (κατοικῆσαι αὐτὸν 
év) Haran, &e. 

ee that his seed should be a 
sojourner in a strange land (πάροι- 
nov ἐν γῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ). . . 


(ὁ θεὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου) Israel chose 
our fathers (σοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν) and 
exalted the people in their sojourn in 
the land of Egypt (ἐν τῇ παροικίᾳ 
ἐν γῇ Αἰψύπτω) ... 





p. 193, δῆπι. 2; Feilmoser, Einl., p- 314 f.; Humphrey, Acts, p. 57 ff.; Meyer, 


Apg., p. 170 ἢ; Olshausen, Apg., p. 117 f. 


1 Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch., p. 130. 


2 See back, p. 764 ff. 
Cf. 1 Cor, ti. 8, κύριος τῆς δόζης ; 


ef, Ixx. Ps. xxviii. 3. 
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STEPHEN. PavuL AND PETER. 


5... . and to his seed... (καὶ 7 ili. 25. Ye are the children . , 
"τῷ Onépuatt αὐτου) ῖ of the covenant (τῆς διαθήκης) which 

8. And he gave him (Abraham) a | God made with your fathers, saying 
covenant . . , (καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ | unto Abraham ; And in thy seed [καὶ 
διαθήκην . . .) of circumcision.?2 ἐν τῷ σπέρματί Gov), &., &e. 

22. (Moses) was mighty in his words | (Luke xxiv. 19. Jesus . . mighty 
and deeds (7v δὲ δυνατὸς ἐν λόγοις | in deed and word (δυνατὸς ἐν ἔργῳ 
καὶ ἔργοις αὐτου. καὶ λόγῳ... .}) 

32. I am the God of thy fathers, | iii. 18, The God of Abraham and 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and | Isaac and Jacob, the God of our 
Jacob. (Ἐγὼ ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων | fathers, (οἱ θεὸς "ABpadu καὶ Ἰσαὰκ 
Gov, οἱ θεὸς "ABpadu καὶ Ἰδαάκ καὶ | καὶ Ἰακώβ, οἱ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων 
Ἰακώβ.) ἡμῶν...) 

36. This (Moses) brought them(the | xiii. 17, . .. and exalted the 
people τὸν λαὸν) out (ἐξήγαγεν | people (τὸν λαὸν) in their sojourn in 
autovs) having worked wonders and | the land of Egypt (ἐν γῃῇῆ Αἰγύπτῳ)͵ 
signs3 in the land of Egypt (ἐν γῇῆ | and with a high arm brought them 
Aivunro) and in the Red Sea and | outof it (ἐξήγαγεν avrovs), 18, and 
in the wilderness forty years (ἐν τῇ | for about the time of forty years 
ἐρήμῳ ern τεσσεράκοντα). ν. 42... [(τεόσδερακονταέτη) nourished them 
forty years in the wilderness, . . . |in the wilderness, (ἐν 77 ἐρήμῳ). 
(ἔτη τεόσδερακοντα ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ) 

37. This is the Moses who said | ili. 22. Moses indeed βαϊὰ :ὅ A 
unto the children of Israel: A pro- prophet shall the Lord our God raise 
phet shall God raise up unto you | up unto you from among your bre- 
from among your brethren, like unto | thren, like unto me, &c., &c. 
τη. ... 

42... God delivered them up| (Romi. 24. . . . God delivered 
to serve the host of heaven (οἱ θεὸς | them up . . to uncleanness (7a@pe- 
παρέδωκεν avrovs λατρείειν, δωκεν avrovs οἱ feos... εἰς axa. 
κ.τ.λ.). θαρδίαν, x. τ. A. οἵ. 26... . παρέ- 
δωκεν αὐτοὺς οἱ θεὸς εἰς maby ἀτι- 
μίας. . .. 28... παρέδωκεν 
αὐτοὺς οἱ θεὸς εἰς ἀδόκιμον νοῦν. 





A ws Js 
45. Which also our fathers . . . xiii. 19. And he destroyed seven 
brought in with Joshua when they | nations (ἔθνη) in the land of Ca- 
took possession of the Gentiles (τῶν | naan,6 and divided their land to them 
ἐθν ὧν) whom God drave out before | by lot. 
the face of our fathers, unto the days 
of David, 
46. Who found (εὗρε) favour with| 22... . he raised up unto them 





God... . David as king, to whom also he bare 





1 Compare with this verse Rom. iv. 13; Gal. iii. 16, 29. 

2 Cf. Rom. iv. 11, καὶ Onusiov ἔλαβεν περιτομῆς. ; 
δ ++. Mommas τέρατα καὶ δημεῖα . .. ii. 22... . τέρασιν καὶ δημείος 
ots ἐποίηδεν 

4 vii, 23 reads. . . . τεσδερακονταἕτης χρόνος... . and ΧΙ. 18. .... 
τεσδερακονταέτῃ χρόνον... and again vii. 23, ἀνέβη ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν 
αὐτοῦ... . 1 Cor, ii. 9, ἐπὶ καρδίαν ανθρώπου οὐκ ἀνἔβη . .. 

5 The authorized version, on the authority of several important MSS, adds 
‘‘unto the fathers” “πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας," but the balance of evidence is de- 
‘cidedly against the words. 

8 vil. 11. .Then came a famine upon all Egypt and Canaan. 
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STEPHEN. 


48. Howbeit, the Most High dwell- 
eth not in what is made with hands 
(οὐχ ὁ ὕψιστος ἐν χειροποιήτοις κα- 
τοῖν εἴ} even as the prophet saith : 

49. The heaven (ὁ οὐρον ὁ9) is my 
throne, and the earth (ἡ v7) is my 
footstool. 50. Did not my hand 
make all these things ? (Οὐχὶ ἡ χείρ 
μου ἐποίηδεν πάντα TAVTA; ) 


61. Ye uncircumcised in hearts 
... (ἀπερίτμητοι καρδίαις. .. .) 


52. Which of the prophets did not 
your fathers persecute? and they 
killed (απέρτειν αν) them which an- 
nounced before of the coming of the 
righteous One (τοῦ δικαίου), of 
whom ye have become betrayers and 
murderers (pov és), 


53. Ye received the law at the 
arrangements of angels. . . (ἐλά- 
Bere τὸν νόμον ets Siarayas ay- 
yélov ....) 


54 And hearing these things they 
were cut to their hearts (axovovres 
δὲ ταῦτα Siempiovro), and gnashed 
their teeth upon him. 
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PAvuL AND PETER. 


witness and said: I found (evpor) 
David, a man after mine own heart, 
&e., &e. 

xvii. 24f. The God that made the 
world and all things therein (ὁ θεὸς 
ὁ ποιήδας TOV κόόμον καὶ MAVTH 
ta ἐν αὐτῷ), he being Lord of heaven 
and earth (οὐραν οὐ καὶ γῆς) dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands 
(ovx ἐν χειροποιήτοις vaols κατοῖ- 
ἈΕῚ) neither is served by men’s hands 
(χειρῶν), &., &e., &e. 

(Rom. ii. 29. Circumcision is of 
the heart, in spirit (περιτομὴ xap- 
δίας ἐν πνεύματι, x. t.A....)) 

xxii. 14... . the righteous One 
(τὸν δίκαιον). . .. 

iii. 14. But ye denied the holy and 
righteous One (τὸν dixatov) and de- 
sired a murderer (avd pa povéc) to 
be granted unto you, 15. and killed 
(ἀπεκτείνατε) the Prince of Life, 
&e., &e. 

(Gal. iii. 19. What then is the law ? 
It was added . . . ; being arranged 
by means of angels... (TZ ovv ὁ 
νόμος; προδετέθῃ . . . Srarayeds 
δὲ ἀγγέλων... } 

v. 33. When they heard they were 
cut (to their hearts) (of δὲ axovoar- 
tes διεπρίοντο) and took counsel to 
slay them. 


It is argued that the speech of Stephen bears upon it the 
stamp of an address which was actually delivered.! We are not 
able to discover any special indication of this. Such an argu- 
ment, at the best, is merely the assertion of personal opinion, and 
cannot have any weight. It is quite conceivable that an oration 
actually spoken might lose its spontaneous character in a report, 
and on the other hand that a written composition might acquire 
oratorical reality from the skill of the writer. It would indeed 
exhibit great want of literary ability if a writer, composing a 
speech which he desires to represent as having actually been 
spoken altogether failed to convey some impression of this. To 
have any application to the present case, however, it must not 
only be affirmed that the speech of Stephen has the stamp of an 


address really spoken, but that it has the character of one delivered 








1 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 131; @frdrer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 409; Meyer, Apg., 


Ρ. 10] ἢ, ; Weander, Pflanzung, p. 65 f., anm. 1. 
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under such extraordinary circumstances, without premeditation 
and in the midst of tumultuous proceedings. It cannot, we think, 
be reasonably asserted that a speech like this is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of a man suddenly arrested by angry and excited oppon- 
ents, and hurried before a council which, at its close, rushes upon 
him and joins in stoning him. Unless the defence attributed to 
Stephen be particularly characteristic of this the argument in 
question falls to the ground. On the contrary, if the speech has 
one feature more strongly marked than another, it is the deliber- 
ate care with which the points referred to in the historical sur- 
vey are selected and bear upon each other, and the art with 
which the climax is attained. In showing, as we have already 
done, that the speech betrays the handywork of the Author of 
the Acts, we have to a large extent disposed of any claim, to 
peculiar individuality in the defence, and the linguistic analysis 
which we shall now nake will conclusively settle the source of 

e composition, We must point out here in continuation that, 

, in the rest of the work, all the quotations in the speech are 
from the Septuagint, and that the author follows that version 
even when it does not fairly represent the original.! 

We may now proceed to analyse the language of the whole 
episode from vi. 9 to the end of the seventh chapter, in order to 
discover what linguistic analogy it bears to the rest of the Acts 
and to the third Synoptic, which for the sake of brevity we shall 
simply designate “ Luke.” With the exception of a very few 
words in general use, every word employed in the section will be 
found in the following analysis, based upon Bruder’s “ Concord- 
ance,’ which is arranged in the order of the verses, although for 
greater clearness the whole is divided into categories. 

We shall commence with a list of the words in this section 
which are not elsewhere used in the New Testament. They are as 
follows :—troBdddew, vi. 11; συγκινεῖν, vi. 12; ὠνεῖσθαι, vil. 16;* 
ἔκθετος, vii. 19, but ἐκτιθέναι, occurs several times in Acts, see 
below, vii. 21; ἀμύνεσθαι, vii. 24; συναλλάσσειν, vii. 26 ; διαδέχεσθαι, 
vii. 45, this word, which is common amongst Greek writers,‘ is 


. . ee 5 e 
used in Ixx, 2 Chron. xxxi. 12; ἔλευσις, vii, 52. These nine words 


1 vii. 42, 43; cf. ii. 25, 28, xiii, 41, xv. 16, 17. 

2 We have already referred to works in which a very complete analysis of the 
language of the Acts and Gospels has been made, and we may here again point 
out: Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 388 ff.; Lekebusch, Apostelgesch., p. 35 ff; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 302 ff. The Jast-named has chiefly reference to 
the Gospel. We have made our analysis of the speech of Stephen, as compared 
with the rest of Acts and Gospel, independently, but we are likewise indebted to 
the works above named, to the first two especially. 

3 καθωώφς, of time, vii. 17, is rare; but the cod. A. reads oS, which occurs 30 
times in Acts, 19 times in Luke, and some 20 times elsewhere in N. T. 

4 Cf. Kuinoel, 1. ο. 
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are all that can strictly be admitted as ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, but there are 
others, which, ΑἸ μοῦ ον not found in any other part of the Acts 
or of the Gospel, occur in other writings of the New Testament, 
and which must here be noted, βλάσφημος, vi. 11, occurring 1 
Tim. i. 18, 2 Tim, iii. 2, 2 Pet. ii. 11, Rev. xiii. 5 ; βλασφημεῖν, how- 
ever, is used four times in Acts, thrice in Luke, and frequently 
elsewhere, and βλασφημία in Luke v, 21. "εὐυδής, vi. 18, used Rev. 
ii, 2, xxi. 8; ἀλλάττειν, vi. 14, Rom. i. 23, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, Gal. iv, 
20, Heb. i. 12, almost purely a Pauline word : ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, vii. 5, 
elsewhere fourteen times ; μετατιθέναι, vii. 16, also Gal. i. 6, Heb, 
vii, 12,xi.5 twice (Ixx. Gen. v. 24), Jude 4; καταπονεῖν (καταπονούμενος), 
vii. 24, also 2 Pet. 1]. 7 ; μάχεσθαι, vii, 26, also John vi. 52, 2 Tim. 
ii, 24, James iv. 2; λόγιον, vii. 38, also Rom. iii, 2, Heb. v. 12, 1 
Pet. iv. 11; ὑπήκοος, vii. 39, also 2 Cor. ii. 9, Phil. ii. 8; διαταγή, 
vii. 53, also Rom. xiii. 2, ef. Gal. iii. 19, but the writer makes use 
of διατάσσειν, see vii. 44, below ; ἀποτιθέναι, vii. 58, also Rom. xiii. 
12, Eph. iv. 22, 25, Col. iii. 8, Heb. xii. 1, James i. 21, 1 Pet. ii. 1. 
If we add these ten words to the preceding, the proportion of 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is by no means excessive for the 67 verses, especially 
when the peculiarity of the subject is considered, and it is re- 
membered that the number of words employed in the third Gos- 
pel, for instance, which are not elsewhere found, greatly exceeds 
that of the other Gospels, and that this linguistic richness is 
characteristic of tae author. 

There is another s1ass of words which may now be dealt with: 
those which, although not elsewhere found either in the Acts or 
Gospel, are derived from the Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament. The author makes exclusive use of that version, and in 
the historical survey, of which so large a portion of the speech 
is composed, his mind very naturally recalls its expressions even 
where he does not make direct quotations, but merely gives a brief 
summary of its narratives. In the following list, where words 
are not clearly taken from the Septuagint! version! of the various 
episodes referred to, the reasons shall be stated :— 


μετοικίζειν, vii. 4, and 43, where it is quoted from Amos v. 27. 

καταόχεσις, vii. 5, and 45; Gen. xvii. 8, and Numb. xxxii. 5, &., &e. 

mapo.vos, vii. 6 from Gen. xv. 13; again, vii. 29 from Exod. ii. 22 ; it also 

᾿ς occurs Eph. ii. 19, 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

ἀλλότριος, vii. 6 (πάροικος ἐν γῇ AAAOrpta); cf. Gen. xv. 13 f., from 
which verses 6, 7 are taken ; Gen. xv. 13 reads οὐκ ἰδίᾳ for ἀλλοτρίᾳ, 
but Ex. ii, 22, and xviii. 3, which are equally to the point, have Tapozxos 
ἐν γῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ, of. Ps. exxxvi. 4. 


| vil. 6, 7, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 42,43, 47, 49, 50, are almost wholly 
direct quotations from the Ιχχ, We have referred to any words in these verses 
requiring notice. 
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χόρταόσμα, vii, 11, used Gen, xlii, 27 in narrating the visit of Joseph's bre. 
thron to Egypt for provender ; also Gen, xxiv, 25, 32, &e., &e. ; χορ. 
τάζειν occurs in Luke vi. 21, ix. 17, xv. 16, xvi. 21, 

σιτίον, vii. 12; in Gen. xlii. 1, 2, which is quoted, 6iroS is used, and it re- 
curs Acts xxvii. 38, thrice in ‘Luke, and nine times in other parts of the 
N. T. The plural σιτία, which is the reading of the best MSS. in this 
place, however, does not ‘elsewhere occur in the N.T. σῖτα is the read- 
ing of some other Codices, and likewise 6¢r0;, so the word must be con- 
sidered doubtful. 

ἀναγνωρίζεσθαι, vii. 13, Gen. xlv. 

καταδοφίζεσθαι, vii. 19, "Ewod. i. ἣν 

ἀστεῖος, vii. 20, ᾿Βαοά, it. 2, also used Heb. xi. 29, 

στεναγμός, vii, 34, Ewod. ii. 24. ef. iii. 7; also used Rom. viii. 26. 

λυτρωτής, vii. 35, Ps. xxvii. 35, speaking of the delivery of Israel from 
Egypt ; rest of passage from Ex. iii. 2, xiv. 19. 

μοόχοποιεῖν, vii, 41, Hue, xxxii, 4... ποιεῖν μοδχον---αἶδοὸ ver. 8 and Ps. 
ev. 19—from which this word is coined. 

Oxnv wc, vii, 46 (. ee εὑρεὶν ὅκην. τῷ θεῶ Taxa) Ps, οχχχὶ, 5 (εὕρω 

εν, δκήν. τῷ θεῷ Ἰακωβδ); also 2 Fev, i. tu, 14, 
σκληροτράχηλος, vii, 51, Hxod. xxxiii, 8, ὅ, Deut. ix. 6, 19, 
ἀπερίτμητορ, νἱϊ. Ὁ] (ἀπ. καρδίαις καὶ τοῖς air), 1 Heck. xliv, 9 (az. καρδίᾳ 
. ἀπ. Gapnt) also v. 7, Jerem, ix. 26 (ἀπ. καρδίᾳ. .. ἀπ. 

σαρκί) Jerem. vi. 10 (ἀπερίτμητα τὰ ὦτα αὐτῶν); Rom. ii. 29. 

ἀντιπίπτειν, vii. 61, used Numb, xxvii. 14 in regard to ‘the rebellion of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. 

βρύχειν, vii. 54 (ἔβρυχον τοὺς ὀδόντας én’ avrov) ; Ps. xxxiv. 16 "ép- 
ρυξὰν én’ ἐμὲ TOUS ὀδόντας), Ps, χχχνὶ. 12 (βρύξει én’ αυτὸν τοὺς 66,); 
οἵ, Matth. viii. 12, ἄο., ἄο. 


We shall now, by way of disposing of them, take the words 
which require little special remark, but are used as well in the 
rest of the Acts and in the Gospel as in other writings of the 
New Testament :— 


ἐόχύειν, vi. 10, xv. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16 ; Luke eight times, rest 
of N. T. 15 times. 

ἀνθιότάναι, vi. 10, xiii. 8; Luke xxi. 16 ; rest 11 times. 

δοφία, vi. 10, 3, vii. 10, 22; six times in Luke, 19 times by Paul,? 22 times 
elsewhere. 

_ mpe6furepos (Jewish), vi. 12 and other 6 times ; 4 times in Luke, frequently 
elsewhere. 

τόποξ, vi. 13 and 18 times; Luke 20 times, rest frequently. 

Mars, vi. 13 and 12 times ; Luke xxiv. 48 ; rest 20 times. 

παραδιδό ovat, vi. 14, vii. 42 ‘and 12 times ; Luke 17 times, rest frequently. 

προδωπον, vi. 15 twice, vii. 45, and 9 times ; Luke 15, rest frequently. 

GEL, vi. 15 and 8 times ; Luke 10, rest 1/ times. 

δόξα, vii. 2, 55, xii, 23, xxii. 11; ; Luke 13, rest frequently. (ὁ θεὸς τῆς δόξηϑ, 
Ps, xxviii. 8; of. xxiii. 7, 8, 9, 10 ; cf. Cor, ii, 8, κύριος τῆς δόξης 

Omépuce, vii. 5, 6, 11. 25, xiii. "93 ; Luke i. 55, xx. 28, Paul 17, rest 21 
times. 

τέκνον, vii. 5, ii. 39, xiii. 33, xxi. 5, 21; Luke 14 times, rest frequently. 





1 Codices E EH P read τῇ καρδίᾳ. 
2 We shall use this expression to indicate the use of words in the Epistles to 
the Romans, 1 and 2 to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians. 
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δουλεύειν, vii. 7, Gen.) xv. 14, Acts xx. 19 ; Luke xv. 29. xvi. 13 twice, Paul 
11, rest 9 times. 

διαθήκη, vii. 8. Gen. xvii. 9, 10, 11, Acts iii, 20 ; Luke i. 72, xxii. 20, Paul 
6, rest 20 times. 

γεννᾷν, Mug 8, 20, 29, ii. 8, xiii, 33, xxii. 3, 28; Luke 4 times, rest fre- 
uently. 

ἀποδιδόναι, vii. 9, Gen. xxxvii, 28, 29. Acts v. 8; Heb. xii. 16; in other 
senses Acts 2, Luke 8, rest 35 times. 

θλῖψις, vii. 10, 11, xi. 19, xiv. 22, xx. 23; Paul 15, rest 25 times. 

χάρις, vii. 10 and 16 times ; Luke 8, Paul 61, and rest 72 times. 

xabiornut, vii. 10, Gen, xxxix. 4, 5, xli. 41, 43 ; Acts vi. 3, vii. 27, 35, Hwod. 
ii. 14; xvii. 15 ; Luke xii. 14, 42. 44, rest 16 times, 

Amos, vii. 11, Gen. xli. 54, Acts xi. 28 ; Luke 4, rest 6 times. 

πρῶτον, adv. vii. 12, iii. 26, xi. 26, xiii. 46, xv. 14, xxvi. 20; Luke 10 times, 
rest frequently. 

φανερός, vii. 13, iv. 16; Luke viii. 17 twice ; Paul 7, rest 10 times. 

dev repos, vii. 13 and 4 times ; Luke 3, rest 36 times: ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ, not 
elsewhere, but cf. Luke xii. 38 ἐν τῇ δευτέρᾳ φυλακῇ. 

τελευτᾶν, vii. 15, ii. 29 ; Luke vii. 2 ; elsewhere 10 times, 

χρόνος, vil. 17, 23, and 15 times ; Luke 7 times, rest often. 

ἐπαγγελία, vii. 17, i. 4, ii. 33, 39, xiii. 23, 32, xxiii. 21, xxvi. 6; Luke xxiv. 
49, Paul 20; rest 24 times. 

ὁμολογεῖν, vii. 17, xxiii. 8, xxiv. 14; Luke xii. 8 twice, rest 2] times, 

καιρός. vii, 20, and 8 times ; Luke 13 times, rest frequently. 

ἀδικεῖν, vii. 24, Ha. ii. 13; Acts vii. 26, 27, xxv. 10, 11; Luke x. 19; rest 
13. 

σωτηρία, vii. 25, iv. 12, xiii. 26, 47, xvi. 17, xxvii. 34; Luke i. 69, 71, 77, 
xix. 9, Paul 10, rest 26 times. 

συνιέναι, vii, 26 twice, xxviii. 26, 27 ; Luke ii. 50, viii. 10, xviii. 34, xxiv. 
45, rest 16 times. 

εἰρήνη, vii. 26, ix. 31, x. 36, xii. 20, xv. 33, xvi. 36, xxiv. 3; Luke 14 times, 
rest frequently. 

πλησίον, vii. 27, Ex. ii. 13; Luke x. 27, 29, 36, rest 13 times. 

evyely, vii. 29, xxvii. 30 ; Luke iii. 7, viii. 34, xxi. 21, rest 27 times. 

ἔρημος, ἡ, vii. 30, 36, 38, 42, 44, He. iii. 1, xvi. 1, &c., &., Acts xiii, 18, 

, xxi. 38; Luke 8 times, rest 20 times. 

ἔτος, vii. 30, 6, 36, 42, Gen. xv. 18, Eu. xvi. 35, Amos vy. 25, &., and 7 
times ; Luke 15, rest 23. 

θαυμάζειν, vii. 31, 11. 7, iii. 12, iv. 13, xiii. 41; Luke 13 times, rest fre- 
quently. 

τολμᾶν, vii, 32, v. 13 ; Luke xx. 40, Paul 7, rest 6 times. 

λύειν, vii. 33, Ew. iii. 5, Acts ii. 24, xiii. 25, 43, xxii. 30, xxiv. 26, xxvii. 

, 41; Luke 7 times, rest often. 

apveidbar, vii, 35, iii. 18, 14, iv. 16; Luke viii. 45, ix. 23, xii. 9, xxii. 57, 
rest 24 times. 

éxxAnoia, vii, 38, Deut. xxxii. 1, and Acts 23 times; Paul 39, rest 49 times. 

θυσία, vii. 41, 42, Amos v. 25; Luke ii. 24, xiii. 1, rest 25 times. 

εἰδωλον, vii, 41 (Ex. xx. 4, Numb. xxv. 2 ᾿ εἰς τὰς θυσίας τῶν 
εἰδώλων avr.), Acts xv. 20 ; Paul 6, rest 8. 

Aarpev'ery, vii, 42, Deut. iv. 19, Ex. xx. 5, &c., &., Acts xxiv. 14, xxvi. 7, 

xxvil. 23 ; Luke 3, rest 13 times. 





1 When a passage of Old Testament is referred to it will be understood that 
the lxx. version is intended, and that the word is derived from it. When this is 
not clear, and the word is only used in the passage indicated, it will be placed 
within brackets, 
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frequently. 

τυπος, vii. 43, Amos v. 26, Acts vii. 44, Ha. xxv. 9,40, Acts xxiii. 25; Paul 
4 times, rest 9. 

προσκυνεῖν, vii. 43 ; Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Acts viii. 27, x. 25, xxiv. 11; 
Luke iv. 7, 8, xxiv. 52, rest frequently. 

σκηνή, vii. 43, Amos v. 26 ; Acts vii. 44, xv. 16, Amos ix. 11; Luke ix. 33, 
xvi. 9, rest 16 times. 

μαρτύριον, vii. 44, Hx. xxvii. 21; Acts iv. 33; Luke v. 14, ix. 5, xxi, 13, 
rest 15. 

αἰτεῖν, vii. 46, 111. 2,14, ix. 2, xii. 20, xili. 21, 28, xvi. 29, xxv. 3, 15; Luke 
WW times, rest frequently. 

οἰκοδομεῖν, vii. 47, 3 Kings vi. 2, viii. 20, 1 Chron. xxviii. 6; Acts vii. 49, 
Isaiah, Ἰχνί. 1; Acts iv. 11, ix. 31, xxii. 32; Luke 11, rest frequently. 

ναός, vii. ‘48, xvii. "24, xix. 24; Luke 4, rest 39 times. 

ποῖος, vii. 49, Isaiah, Isvi. 1; Acts iv. 7, xxiii. 34; Luke 8, rest 22 times, 

avs, vii. 51, Jerem, vi. 10; Acts vii. BT, ΧΙ. 2, xxviii. 27 twice ; Luke 7, 
_ vest 25° times. 

διώκειν, vii. 52, and 8 times; Luke xvii. 23, xxi. 12, Paul 14, rest 19 
times. 

φυλαόόδειν, vii. 53, xii. 4, xvi. 4, xxi. 24, 25, xxii. 20, xxiii. 35, xxviii. 16; 
Luke 6, rest 17 times. 

θεωρεῖν, vii. 56, and 13 times; Lake 7, rest 36 times. 

ἐκβάλλειν, vii. ὅ8, ix. 40, xiii. 50, xvi. $7, xxvii. 38; Luke 21 times, rest 
frequently. 

ἔξω, vii. 58, and 10 times ; Luke 11 times, rest frequently. 

ἱμάτιον, vii. 58, and 7 times ; ; Luke 10 times, rest frequently. 


We shall now give the words which may either be regarded as 
characteristic of the author of the Acts and Gospel, or the tse of 
which is peculiar or limited to tim :— 


ovenreiv, vi. 9, ix. 29; Luke xxii. 23, xxiv. 16, Mark 6 times. 

ῥῆμα with λαλεῖν, vi. 11, 13, x. 44, xi. 14, xiii. 42; Luke ii. 1 rest 
6 times ; without λαλ. Acts 9, Luke 17, rest 82 times 

ἐφιστάναι, vi. 12, iv. 1, x. 17, xi. 11, xii. 7, xvit. 5, xxii. 13, 20, xxii 11, 
27, xxviii. 2; Luke 7 times, 1 Thess. v. 3 2 Tim. iv., 26 only 

δυναρπάζξειν, vi. 12, xix. 29, xxvii. 15; Luke viii. 29, only. 

G6vvédptov, vi 12, and 13 times; Luke xxii. 66; Mt. 3 times, Mk. 3, John 
1, only. 

παυ'εύθαι (followed by particip.), vi. 13, v. 42, xiii. 14, xx. 31, xxi. 32; 
Luke v. 4, rest 3 times ; otherwise Acts xx. 1; Luke viii. 24, xi. 1, rest 
3 times. 

καταλύειν, vi. 14, v. 38, 39; 
Mk. 3 times, 

ἔθος, vi. 14, xv. 1, xxv, 16; Luke i. 9, ii. 42, xxii. 39, reat 2; ra é%1, vi 14, 
xvi. 21, xxi. 21, xxvi. 3, xxviii. 17, only 


Luke xxi. 6, of. ix. 12, xix. 7, Paul 3, Mt. 5, 


καθέξεσθαι, vi. 15, xx. 9; Luke ii. 46, Mt. xxvi. δῦ, John iv. | 10, χα 
12, only. 

κατοικεῖν, vii, 2, 4 twice, 48, i. 19, 20, ii. 5, 9, 14, iv. 16, ix. 22, 32 
xi, 29, xiii. 27, xvii. 24, 26, xix. 10, 17, xxii, 12; Luk ice, rest 2 
times. 


συγγένεια, vii. 3, Gen. xii 1, ef. Eu. xii, 21; Acts vii. 14; Luke i. 61, 
omy: 


i The ellest codices omit ναοῖς from vii. 48. 





προσφέρειν, vii. 42, Amos v. 25; Acts viii.18, xxi. 26 ; Luke 5 times, rest 
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κἀκεῖθεν, vii. 4, xiii, 21, xiv. 26, xvi. 12, xx. 15, xxi. 1, xxvii. 4, 12 (), 
xxviii. 15, Mk. x. 1 (ἢ only. 

κληρονομία, vii. 5, xx. 32, both with δοῦν αι, Luke xii. 13, xx. 14, rest 10 
times. 

δοῦναι, vii. 5, 38, v. 31, xix. 31, xx. 92; Luke 8, rest 9 times. 

βῆμα, vii. 5 (ovdé βῆμα ποδός) ‘Deut. ii. ὃ (οὐδὲ βῆμα ποδός), xii. 21, xviii. 
12, 16,17, xxv. 6, 10, 17; Paul twice, rest twice. 

περιτομή, vii. 8, x. 45, xi, 2; Paul 23, rest 11 times 

mepiTéuv ery, vil. 8, Gen. xxi, 4; Acts xv. 1, 5, 24, xvi. 3, xxi. 21; Luke 
i, 59, ii. 21, Paul 8, rest 2 times. 

matpiapyns, vii. 8, 9, ii. 29, Heb. vii. 4, only. 

ζηλοῦν, ..}. 9, Gen. xxxvii. 11; Acts xvii. 5; Paul 9, res! 7 times. 

ἐξαιρεῖν, ii. 10, 34, Exod. iii. 8; Acts vii. 11, exiii. 27, χανὶ. 17; 
rest 2 times. 

ἐναντίον, vii. 10, Gen. xli. 37 ; viii. 32, Lsaiuh lili. 7; Ike i, 8, xx. 26, 
xxiv. 19, ME. ii. 12 (?) only. 

ἡγούμενος, vii. 10, xiv. 12, xv. 22, ef. xxvi. 2; Luke xxii. 26, Heb. xiii. 7, 
17, 24. 

ἐξαποστέλλειν, vii. 12, ix. 80, xi. 22, xii. 11, xiii. 26, xvii. 14, xxv. 7 
Luke 3 times, Gal. iv. 4, 6, only. 

γένος, vii. 18, 19, iv. 6, 36, xiii. 26, xvii. 28, 29, xviti. 2, 24; Paul5, rest 7 
times. 

μετακαλεῖσθαι, vii. 14, x. 32, xy. 17, xxiv. 25, only. 

ψυχή A vii. 14, Deut. x. 92 ; Acts ii, 41, 43, ili, 26, xxvii. 37 ; Rom. 
xiii. 1, 2 Pet. ii, 14, Rev. xvi. 3. Constr. cf. Luke xiv. 31. 

μνῆμα, vil. 16, ii. 29 ; ‘Luke vili. 27, xxiii. 23, xxiv. 1, rest 3 times. 

τιμῇ (price), vii. 16, iv. 34, v. 2, 3, xix. 19; 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii 23, Mt. xxvii, 
6, 9, only. 

ἀργύριον, vii. 16, iii. 6, viii. 20, xix. 19, xx. 33; Luke ix. 3, xix. 15, 29, 
xxii. 5, rest 1k times. 

ἐγγίζειν, vii. 17, ix. 3, x. 9, xxi. 32, xxii. 6, xxiii, 15; Luke 18, rest 19 
times, 

αὐξάνειν, vii. 17, Exod. i. 7; Acts vi. 7, xii. 24, xix. 20; Luke i. 80, ii. 40, 
ali. 27, xiii. 19, rest 4 and in other senses 10 times. 

πληθυνεῖν, vii. 17, Exod. i. 7 ; Acts vi. 7, ix. 31, xii. 24, rest 6 times. 

ἰρέφος, vii. 19; Luke i. 41, 44, ii. 12, 16, xviii. 15 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 
2, onty. 

κακοῦν, vii. 19, Exod. i. 11; Acts vii. 6, Gen. xv. 13; Acts xii. 1, xiv. 2, 
xviii. 10, 1 Pet. iii, 18, only. 

swoyoverv, vii, 19, Exod. i. 17, 18, 22 ; Luke xvii, 33, 1 Tim. vi. 18, only. 

ἀγατρέφειν, vil. 20, 21, xxii. 3, only. 

μὴν, vii, 20, xviii, 11, xix. 8, xx. 8, xxviii. ; Luke 5, rest 8 times. 

ἐκτιηέγαι, vii. 21, xi. 4, xviii. 26, xxviii. 23, oly. 

ἀναιρεῖσθαι (de tollemte liberos), vii. 21, Exod. ii. 5: ἀναιρεῖν, vil. 28 
twice, ii. 28, v. 33, 36, ix. 28, 24, 29, x. 39, xii. 2, xiii, 28, χνὶ. 27, xxii. 
20, xxiii. 15, 21, 27, xxv. 3, xxvi. 10; Luke xxii. 2, xxill. 32, rest 3 
times. 

παιδεύειν, vii, 22, xxii.3; 1 Tim. i. 20, 2 Tim. ii. 25, Tit. ii. 12, only ; 
maid (cantigare) Luke xxiii. 16, 22, rest 6 times. 


Paul 4 


duvatus, vii, 22, 24, xi. 17, xviii. 24. xx. 16, xxv. 5; Luke xxiv. 19, i. 
49, xiv, 81, x iid 2 ; Paul 12 ἴω 8 times. 
HKénrechat, vii, 23, vi. 3, xv. Mt. xxv. 36, 43, James i. 27 ; of God, 


Acts xv. 14, Luke i. 68, 78, vii. 16; Heb. ii. 6, only. 
πληροῦν (of time), vii. 28, ’30, ix. 23, xxiv. 27; take: xxi, 24; Mk, i. 15, 


John vii, 8; (of fulness), Acts, ii. 2, 28, v. 3, 28, xiii. 52, ‘Luke ii. 40), 
ili. 5, rest 24 times. 
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ἐκδίκησις, vii. 24; Luke xviii. 7, 8, xxi. 22, all with ποιεῖν except the last: 
rest 5 times. 

παταόόδειν, vii. 24, Exod. ii. 12; Acts xii. 7, 23; Luke xxii. 49,50; rest 
5 times. 

γομίξειν, vii, 26, viii. 20, xiv. 19, xvi. 13, 27, xvii. 29, xxi. 29; Luke ii. 
44, iii. 23, rest 6 times. 

ἐπιέναι, vii. ‘26, xxiii, 11, xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 16, only. See again below. 

ἀπωθεῖν, vii. 27, 39, xiii. 46 ; Rom. xi. 1,2; 1 Tim. i. 19, only. 

ἄρχων, vii. 27, 35 twice, Ex, ii. 14 ; Acts iii, 17, iv. 5, 8, 26, xiii. 27, xiy, 
5, xvi. 19, xxiii. 5; Luke 8, rest 18 times. 

δικαστής, vii. 27, 35, Exod. ii. ‘14; Luke xii. ae only. 

ὅραμα, vii. 31, Exod. iii. ὃ; Acts i ix. 10, 12, x. 3, 17, 19, xi. 5, xii. 9, xvi. 
9, 10, xviii, 9; Mt. xvii, 9, only. 

HAT AV OLY, vii. 31, 32, xi. 6, ” xxvii. 39; Luke vi. 41, xii. 24, 27, xx. 23; 
Rom. iv. 19 ; Mt. vii. 3; "rest 4 times. 

ἔντρομος, vii. 32, xvi. 29, both with γενόμενος; Heb, xii. 21, only. 

σύν, vii. 35, and 50 times ; ; Luke 26, Paul 22, rest 31 tir. Nise. 

ἐξάγειν, vii. 36, 40, v. 19, xii. 17, xiii. 17, xvi. 37, 39, xxi. 38; Luke xxiv, 
50 ; rest 4 times. 

δέχεσθαι, vii. 38, 59, iii, 21, vill. 14, xi. 1, xvii. 11, xxi. 17, xxii. 5, xxviii. 
21; Luke 15, rest 30 times. 

στρέφεϊν, vii. 39, 42, xiii. 46 ; Luke 8, rest 9 times. 

ἀνάγειν, vil. 41, ix. 39, xii, 4, xvi. 34; Luke ii. 22, iv. 5, xxii. 66 (3 Kings 
iii. 15, 2 Chron. xxix, 21), Rom. x. 7, Heb, xiii. '20, Mt. iv. 1, only. In 
sense of putting off to sea, Acts 13 times ; Luke once, only. 

εὐφραίνειν, vii. 41, ii. 26 ; Luke xii. 19, xv. 23, 24, 29, 32, xvi. 19; Rom, 
xv. 10, 2 Cor. ii. 2, Gal. iv. 27, Rev. thrice, only, 

6rpatic, vii. 42; Luke ii. 13, only , (3 Kings xxii. 19). 

ἀναλαμβάνειν; vii. 48, Amos v. 26 Acts i, 2, 11. 22, x. 16, xx. 13, 14, 
xxill, 31, rest 5 times. Ἴ 

διατασσειν, vii. 44, xxiv. 23; xviii. 2, xx. 19, xxiii. 31 ; Luke iii. 10, viii. 
δῦ, xvii. 9, 10; Paul 5 times ; Tit. 1, 5, only. 

εἰσάγειν, vii. 45, ix. 8, xxi. 28, 29, 37, xxii. 24; Luke ii. 27, xiv. 21, xxii. 
54 ; rest twice, only. 

ἐξωθεῖν, vii, 45, xxvii. 39 only ; (Jerem. xxiv. 9, &., &.). 

προπορευεόσθαι, vii. 47, Hx, xxxii. 1; Luke i. 76, only. 

ὑψιότος, absolute, vii. 48 (cf. xvi. 17, ii. 33, v.31, xxiv. 49); Luke 1. 82, 
35, 76, vi. 35 (cf. 11. 14, viii. 28, xix. 38), only. Cf. Mk. v. 7, Heb. 
vii. 1. 

χειροποίητος, vii. 48, xvii. 24; Mk. xiv. 58, Eph. ii. 11, Heb. ix. 11, 24 
only. Other compounds of χείρ, used by the author only : χεῖραγ wy εἴν, 
ix. 8, xxii. 11; χειραγωγος, xiii. 11. χειροτονεῖν, xiv. 28 τ“ 2 Cor. 
viii, 9 only. 

προκαταγγέλλειν, vii. 52, iii. 18, 24, only (2 Cor. ix. 5 much too doubt- 
ful to quote). 

δύκαιος, absvlute, vii. 52, iii. 14, xxii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 18 (cf. James v. 6), 
only. 

mpodsorns, vii. 52; Luke vi. 16, 2 Tim. iii. 4, only. 

φονεύς, vii. 52, iii. 14, xxviii. 4; Mt. xxii. 7, 1 Pet. iv. 15, Rev, xxi. 8, 
xxii. 15, only. 

διαπρίειν, vii, 64, v. 33, only ; (1 Chron. xx. 3). 

ὑπάρχειν, vii. 55, "and 25 times ; Luke 7, Paul 9, rest 6 times. εν 

ἀτενίξειν εἰς, vii. δῆ, vi. 15, i. 10, iii. 4, xi. 6, xii. 9; 2. Cor. iil. 7, 18 
only ; τ. τινί, iii. 12, x. 4, xiv. 9, xxiii, 1; Luke iv. 20, xxii. 56, only 

nAnpns, vii. δῦ, vi. 8, 5, 8, ix. 36, xi, 24, xiii. 10, xix, 28; Luke iv. 1, ¥. 
12; rest 7 times. 
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sravoly ev, vii. 56, xvi. 14, xvii. 3; Luke ii. 23, xxiv. 31, 32, 45, Mk. ii. 
34, 35, only. 

δυνέχειν, vii. 57, xviii. 5, xxviii. 8; Luke iv. 38, viii. 37, 45, xii. 50, xix. 
43, xxii, 63, rest thrice only. 

ὁρμᾶν, vii. 57, xix. 29; Luke viii. 33, Mt. viii. 32, Mk. v. 13, only. 

ὁμοθυμαδόν, vii. 57, i. 14, ii. 1, 46, iv. 24, v. 12, viii. 6, xii. 20, xv. 25, 
xviii. 12, xix. 29 Rom. xv. 6, only. 

λιθουβολεῖν, vii. 58, 59, xiv. 5; Luke ‘xiii. 34, rest 5 times (Hw. xix. 13). 

veavias, vil. 58, xx. 9, xxili. 17, 18, 22, only. 

ἐπικαλεῖσθαι, vii. 59 and 19 times ‘ "Luke xxii. 3; Paul 5, rest 5 times. 

κοιμᾶσθαι (of dying), vii. 60, xiii. 36; Paul 6, rest 7 times. Otherwise, 
Acts xii. 6; Luke xxii. 45; Matth. xxviii. 13. 


To this very remarkable list of words we have still to add a 


number of expressions which further betray the Author of the 
Acts and Gospel :— 


vi 10, καὶ οὐ» ἰόχυον ἀντιστῆναι τῇ Luke xxi. 1ὅ, éyw yap δώσω ὑμῖν 
δοφίᾳ καὶ τῷ πνεύματι ὦ ἐλάλει. στόμα καὶ σοφίαν ἡ οὐ δυνήσον - 

ται. ἀντιστῆναι ον... MAVTES 
οἱ ἀντικείμενοι ὑμῖν." 


τὶ, 12, The participle ἐπιότας added to a finite verb: xvii. 5, xxii. 13, 
xxiii, 11, 27 ; Luke ii. 38, iv. 39, x. 40. 
vi 13, ῥήματα λαλῶν κατὰ του τόπου τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ τοῦ γόμου. xxi. 28 


κατὰ του νομοῦ καὶ τοῦ τόπου (του ay iov) 1 


τούτου. . . διδάσκων, 1. HAL κεκοϊνωπκεν τὸν ἅχμιον τόπον 
τοῦτον. Cf. Mt. xxiv. 15. 


vi, 14, ‘In6ovs ὁ Nalwpaios, ii, 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, xxii. 8, xxvi. 9; Luke 
xvili, 37, xxiv. 19; Mt. 2, Mk. 1, John 3 times. 

vii, 2, ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ ae πατέρες, ἀκούσατε, xxii. 1 the same ; ἄνδ, 
ἀδελφοί, i. 16, ii. 29, 87, vii. 2, 26, xiii. 15, 26, 38, xv. 7, 13, xxiii. 1, 6, 
xxvili. 17, and with ἀκούσατε added in ii. 22, xiii. 16; ἄνδρες alone 
with name of place or people, i. 11, ii. 14, 22, iii. 12, v. 86, xiii. 10, xvii. 
22, xix. 35, xxi, 28; ἀνήρ with name, ν. 1, viii. 9, 27, ix, 12, x. 28, xi, 
20, xxii. 3. 

vil, 2, πρὶν ἢ, with infinitive and accusative ii. 20; Luke xxii. 61; ; Mt. i. 
18 Mk. xiv. 30; with conjunct. and optat. xxv. 16, Luke ii. Qu, xxii. 

Nii. 8, πρὸς, with accusative after δἐπεῖν, i, 7, ii. 29, 37, iii. 22, iv. 8, 19, 23, 
v. 9, 35, viii. 20, ix. 10, 15, x. 21, xii. 8, 15, xv. 7; 36, xviii. 6, 14, xix, 
2 twice, 3, xxi. 37, xxii. 8, ae 21, 25, xxiii. 3; - 30 times ; Luke up- 
wards of 70 times, cf. Mt. iii. 1 ( 2), Mk. 2, Toh 11 times, only. 

Vil. 4, γῦ, with name of country valiliont article (cf. 11), vii. 29, 36,40, xiii 

17,19 ; Mt. 9, rest 2 times. 

μετὰ τὺ, followed by infinitive, i, 3, x. 41, xv. 13, xix. 21 
Luke xii. 5, xxii. 20. 

Vil 6, μετ’ αὐτόν, xix. 4; xiii. 25, wer’ ἐμέ͵ 

vil. 9, 24 inv ὁ θεὸς Mer’ αὐτοῦ, Gen. xxxix. 2, cf. 21, 23; 


“ 


, 1.1 


@, ; 3 ’ ° . 
| ὅτι ὁ “θεὸς ἡ ἣν μετ’ αὐτοῦ. Of, John iii. 2, 
γῇ 10, οὗκος͵ family, vii. 42, it. 36, x. 2, xi. 14, xvi. 15, 31, xviii. 8; Luks 
] times, rest 16; ὅλος of on: Acts vii. 10, ii. 2) xviii. 8. 
L 17, αὐξαν ιν καὶ πληθύνειν, yi. 7, xii. 24. 


| 


θ words between bi ts are f Codices A, C, ed hihi but 
omitted by other anc 
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vii. 18, ἄχρις ov κιτιλ., xxvii. 33; of. Luke xxi. 24 (1 1), Paul 4, rest 3 
times. 

vii. 19, row τοιεῖν, The use of the genitive τοῦ before a verb in the in- 
finitive, iii. 2, 12, viii. 40, ix. 15, x. 25, 47, xiii. 47, xiv. 9, 18, xv. 20, 
a 10, Xx. , 20, 27, 30, xxi. 12, xxiii, 15, '20, xxvi. 18 twice, XXvil. J, 

= 23 times ; Luke 25 times, rest 36. 

il. 2, ᾽ἦν δυνατὸς ἐν Aoy ors καὶ epy ors, xviii. 24, δυνατὸς ὧν ἐν ταῖς 
γραφαῖς. Luke xxiv. 19. δυνατὸς ἐν ἔργῳ καὶ λογῳ. 

ii. 28 εν, τεδδερακονταέτης ypovos . . . χ 1B . . , 
τεσσερακονταέτη χρόνον͵ 

ii. 28. .. ἀνέβη ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν, αὐτοῦ . . 1 Cor. i,9 

. . “ ἐπὶ καρδίαν ἀνθρώπου ov x ἀνέβη Ne Ν 
cf. Luke xxiv. 38 ; ; of. Acts x. 9; ; ἀναβαίνειν, Acts 20 times, 
Luke 9 times, rest fr equently. καρδία occurs in Acts 21, Luke 
24 times, rest frequently. 
ot Té pani, 37, v. 21, ix. 15, x. 36; Luke i. 16, Paul 3, rest 4 
times, 
j. 24, ἐποίηδεν tndixnoiy , . . Luke xvii. 7 δὰ 8. . 1017661 
τὴν ἐκδίκησιν 
Pr, κομίζειν, wh accusative and infinitive, xiv. 19, xvi. 13, 27, xvii. 29; 
ΗΝ once used otherwise x<j. 29 ; 80 Luke ii. 44; ; rare elsewhere. 
GV IhV 4/1 TODS ἀδελφοῖς ὅτι . . Mt. xvii. 13 ; τότε δσυνῆπαν 
Mh MP LGU τὶ, ᾿ 
28, v. 12, xi. 80, xiv. 72, xv. 29, xix. 11, 26; ἐν χειρὶ, 


Hy γῇ τ nel Gy ἡμέρᾳ xxi, iJ, τῇ δὲ ἐπιουδῃ νυκτί, τῇ 
thi) 6y Wihowt » wabstentive, xvi. 11, xx. 16, xxi. 18, ἐπιέν αἱ does 
not “ner in wey other writing of the N.T. The τὸ in this passage may 
not A gafticiowy dertein, but it occurs some 140 times in Acts, 8 in 
Luke, and only Me 6s in the rest of the N. T. 

, 28, ὃν γρόχον, yt, ἢ. Μ4., Actsi. 81, ὃν. 1], xxvii. 25; Luke xiii. 34, 
Mt. xxiii. 37, Z Vim. isi. 3 ; otherwise 7/7705 6 times 
29, ἐγένετο tv τῷ, viii. 1, ix. 37, xiv. J, wi. 1, xxii, 17 ; Luke 32 times, 
γϑ 9. 
W,tv prhoyt . . . Lake xvi. 24, ἐν τῇ φλογὶ ταύτῃ, only. 
Wh, thy τὸ ὑπόδημα χῶν κοδῶν δου, Hy. iti. δ; Acts xiii. 25, 
tM bb nytt γοῦν χοδῶν λῖσαι.--ἐπόδημα, Luke iii, 16, x. 4, xv. 22, xx 
δῦ, sot. 4 ὑπ 
34, καὶ γὴν "7, x. ὅ, καὶ. 11, xvi. O7, xx. 22, 26, xxii. 10, 
Ζχγνὶ. 6 ; eldoweove 12 times 

i, i, bey ayetv dhrovs, absol. y. 19, Mk. xv. 20 

; 6, Ut kes ἡμων, vii. 1), 12, 15, 19, 39, 44,4 twice, 51, 52, 
26, ¥. W), Kitt. 17, 32, 36, “ν. 10, xxii xxyi. 6, xxviil, 20. 
B, bbki tO λόγια ζῶντι fom. ii. 2 . ra 

ov 920”, of John vi. 51, Heb. iv x. 20, Acts vii. 14 

δέδεκται τὸν ὄψον του θεοῦ. os ἐδέξαντο Tov 
hoy ov rou δεοῦ xvii, 1), δέξαν ἐν tov λόγον 
al, ἐν τοῖς ἔργ οἱ iv χειρῶν αὐτῶν. Rev. 2 
ἐκ τῶν tpy or τῶν χειρῶν avrav, οἵ, Heb. 1. 10 (fs. οἱ 
15), 

vii, 42 στρατιὰ του ovpavov. Lukeii. 18, . . . Orparias orp 
nowhere else in N.T. 3 Kings xxii 19 . . . δτριίτια τοὶ 
οὐρανοῦ 
nates γέγραπται ἐν βίβλῳ τῶν προφητῶν 

VEY PART ta ἐν βίϑλῳ ψαλμῶν. 
i, 45, ἀπὸ προσῶπ iii. 19, v. 41; Rev. vi. 16, xii. 14, xx. 


, 
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vii. 46, ὃς εὗρεν χάριν ἐνωπιον tov θεοῦ, , , Luke i, 30, εἶρες yap 
χάριν παρὰ τῷ Geo ; οἵ. 2 Tim. i, 18 (Gen. xxxiii. 10). 
‘“ ἐγώπιον tov Geov’, iv. 19, x. 31, 33, ef.viii. 21, x. 4; Luke i. 6,19, 
xii. 6, xvi. 15. 
vii. 55, E6795 for ἑστηκώς, vii. 56, iv. 14, v. 23, 25, xvi. 9, xxi. 40, xxii. 25, 
xxiv. 21, xxv. 10; Luke 4 times. 
“ πλήρης πνευματος ἐγίου; vi. 5, mAnpys ... πνεύματος ἁγίου 
. xi, 24, myers πνεύματος ἁγίου s+ WLS. « . πλήρεις 
πνεύματος. . οὗ, 8, ix. 30, πλήρης ἔργων ἐγαθῶν .. οὗ Xiii. 
10, xix. 28 ; Lake iv. Ἰ, πλήρης πνεύματος ἁγίου, οἵ, ν. 12. Nox 
elsewhere i in N. T. 

vii. 56, θεωρῶ τοὺς οὐρανους διηνοιγμένους 31 x, 11, θεωρεῖ τὸν οὐρανὸν 
ἀνεῳγμένον. 

vil. 57, φωνή μεγάλῃ, 60, viii. κε xiv. 10, xvi. 28, xxvi. 24; Luke 7 times, 
Rev. 19, rest 5 times. Ἐράξαντε5 φωνῇ μεγάλῃ, Acts vii. 57, 60, Mt. 
xxvii 50 ; μράξας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ, Rev. vi. 10; ἑκαραξαν φωνῇ Mey- 
ἄλῃ, cf. Mk i, 26, v. 7, Acts xxiv. 21, Rev. vii. 2, 10, x. 3, xiv. 15, 
xvill. 2, xix. 17. 

vii, 58, παρὰ ἐοὺςφ πόδας, iy. 85, 37 (ἢ), v. 2; Mt. xv. 30 only. Everywhere 
else πρός. 

vii. 58, xaAovmevos, with name, i. 12, 23, iii. 11, viii. 10, ix. 11, x. 1, 
xiii. 1, xv. 22, 37, xxvii. 8, 14, 16; Luke 9 times, Rev. 4 times. 

vii, 60, θεὲς ra γόνατα, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 6; Luke xxii. 41, cf. v. 8, Mk. 


xv. 19, 

It is impossible, we thw, to examine this analy in which 
we might fairly have in-luded ther points which we hwy” passed 
over, without feeling the certain conviction that the speech of 


Stephen was composed by the author of the rest of the Acts of 
the Apustles. It may not be out of place (7 quote some remark« 
of Lekebusch at the close of an e xem ination of the languaye of 
the Acts in general, undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining 
the literary characteristics of the book, which, although origin- 
ally having no direct reference to this episode in particular, may 
well serve to illustrate our own results :—“ An unprejudiced 
critic must have acquired the conviction from the foregoing lin 
yuistic examination that, throughout the whole of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and par tly also the Gospel, the same style of lan 
guage and expression generally prevails, and the refore that our 
hook is an original work, independent of written sources on the 
whole, and proceeding from a single pen. For when the same 
pressions are eve Bb hes re found, when a long row of words 
which only recur in the Gospel and Acts, or comparatively only 
ry seldom in other wor of the New Testament, appear 
lly in all parts, when certain forms of words, peculiarities 
of word-order, construction and phre aseology, indeed even whole 
sentences, reeur in the different sections, a compilation out of 
locum a? by different earlier writers can no ionger be thought 





1 Dx* Καὶ, is and other codices read a: εωγμένους. 
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of, and it is ‘beyond doubt, that we have to consider our writing 
as the work of a single author, who has impressed upon it the 
stamp of a distinct literary style’ (Zeller, Theol Jahrb. 1851. p. 
107). The use of written sources is certainly not directly ex- 
cluded by this, and probably the linguistic peculiarities, of which 
some of course exist in isolated sections of our work, may be 
referred to this. But as these peculiarities consist chiefly of 
ἅπαξ λεγομένα, which may rather be ascribed to the richness of the 
author’s vocabulary than to his talent for compilation, and gener- 
ally in comparison with the great majority of points of agree- 
ment almost disappear, we must from the first be prepossessed 
against the theory that our author made use of written sources, 
and only allow ourselves to be moved to such a conclusion by 
further distinct phenomena in the various parts of our book, 
especially as the prologue of the Gospel, so often quoted for the 
purpose, does not at all support it. But in any case, as has 
already been remarked, the opinion that, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the several parts are strung together almost without 
alteration, is quite irreconcilable with the result of our linguistic 
examination. Zeller rightly says :—‘ Were the author so depen- 
dent a compiler, the traces of such a proceeding must necessarily 
become apparent in a thorough dissimilarity of language and 
expression. And this dissimilarity would be all the greater if 
his sources, as in that case we could scarcely help admitting, 
belonged to widely separated spheres as regards language and 
mode of thought. On the other hand, it would be altogether 
inexplicable that, in all parts of the work, the same favourite 
expressions, the same turns, the same peculiarities of vocabulary 
and syntax should meet us. This phenomenon only becomes 
conceivable when we suppose that the contents of our work were 
brought into their present form by one and the sume person, and 
that the work as it lies before us was not merely compiled by 
some one, but was also composed by him.’” } 

Should an attempt be made to argue that, even if it be con- 
ecded that the language is that of the Author of Acts, the senti- 
ments may be those actually expressed by Stephen, it would at 
once be obvious that such an explanation is not only purely arbi- 
trary and incapable of proof, but opposed to the facts of the case. 
It is not the language only which can be traced to the Author of 
the rest of the Acts but, as we have shown, the whole plan of the 
speech is the same as that of others in different parts of the work. 
Stephen speaks exactly as Peter does before him and Paul at a 
later period. ‘lhere is just that amount of variety which a writer 
of not unlimited resources can introduce to express the views of 





Lekebusch, Die Com. und Entsteh, der Apostelgesch., p. 79 f. 
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different men under different circumstances, b i 

which is nevertheless common to them all, pee oe 
authorship cannot be denied. On the other hand the iainrobA: 
bilities of the narrative, the singular fact that Stephen is not 
mentioned by the Apostle Paul, and the peculiarities which ma 
be detected in the speech itself receive their very simple Sean: 
tion when linguistic analysis so clear'y demonstrates that, what- 
ever small nucleus of fact may lie at the basis of the episode the 
speech actually ascribed to the martyr Stephen is nothing more 


' than a later composition put into his mouth by the Author of 


the Acts. 





























































































CHAPTER VI. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. PHILIP AND 
THE EUNUCH. PETER AND CORNELIUS. 


WE have been forced to enter at such length into the discussion 
of the speech and martyrdom of Stephen, that we cannot afford 
space to do more than merely glance at the proceedings of his 
colleague Philip, as we pass on to more important points in the 
work before us. The author states that a great persecution broke 
out at the time of Stephen’s death, and that all (πάντες) the com- 
munity of Jerusalem were scattered abroad “ except the Apostles,” 
(πλὴν τῶν ἀποστόλων). That the heads of the Church, who were well 
known, should remain unmolested in Jerusalem, whilst the whole 
of the less known members of the community were persecuted 
and driven to flight, is certainly an extraordinary and suspicious 
statement.’ Even apologists are obliged to admit that the account 
of the dispersion of the whole church is hyperbolic ;? but exag- 
geration and myth enter so largely and persistently into the com- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles, that it is difficult, after any 
attentive scrutiny, seriously to treat the work as in any strict 
sense historical at all, It has been conjectured by some critics, 
as well in explanation of this statement as in connection with 
theories regarding the views of Stephen, the; the perseeution in 
guestion was limited to the Hellenistic community to which Ste- 

hen belonged, whilst the Apostles and others, who were known as 
faithful observers of the law and of the temple worship,’ were not 
regarded as hereties by the orthodox Jews.4 The narrative in the 
Acts does not seem to support the view that the persecution was 
limited to the Hellenists ;> but beyond the fact vouched for by 
Paul that about this time there was a persecution, we have no 
data whatever regarding that event. Philip, it is said, went 
down to the city of Samaria, and “was preaching the 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 46; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 246; Schleiermacher, Kinl, 
N. T., p. 359 ; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 182f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 153 f. Cf. Leke- 
busch, Apg., p. 98 f. 

2 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 84; Baumgarten, Apg , i. p. 161; Hackett, Acts, p- 
119; Meyer, Apg., p. 197. 

3 iii, 1, 11, iv. 1, v. 25. 

4 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 46 ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 246; Schnechenburger, ApSs 
p. 183; Tjeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 25f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 154. : 

5 Baumgarten, Acts, i. p. 160 f.; MHachett, Acts, p. 119; Humphrey, Acts, p. 11; 
Lekebusch, Apg., p. 855 f., anm.; Meyer, Apg., p. 197; Stier, Reden d. Ap., } P- 
184 f. 
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Christ”? to them. As the statement that “the multitudes 
with one accord gave heed to the things spoken” to them 
by Philip is ascribed to the miracles which he performed 
there, we are unable to regard the narrative as historical, and 
still less so when we consider the supernatural agency by 
which his further proceedings are directed and aided. We 
need only remark that the Samaritans, although only partl 

of Jewish origin, and rejecting the Jewish Scriptures wit 

the exception of the Pentateuch, worshipped the same God as 
the Jews, were circumcised, and were equally prepared as a na 
tion to accept the Messiah. The statement that the Apos- 
tles Peter and John went [ὁ Samaria, in order, Ly the imposi- 
tion of hands, to bestow the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
converts baptized by Philip, does not add to the general credi- 
bility of the history.2 As Bleek® has well remarked, nothing 
is known or said as to whether the conversion of the Samaritans 
effected any change in their relations towards the Jewish people 
and the temple in Jerusalem; and the mission of Philip to the 
Samaritans, as related in the Acts, cannot in any case be consid- 
ered as having any important bearing on the question before us. 
We shall not discuss the episode of Simon at all, although, in the 
opinion of eminent critics, it contains much that is suggestive of 
the true character of the Acts of the Apostles. An “Angel of 
the Lord ” (ἄγγελος κυρίου) speaks to Philip, and desires him to go 
to the desert way from Jerusalem to Gaza,* where the Spirit tells 
him® to draw near and join himself to the chariot of a man of 
Ethiopia wio had come to worship at Jerusalem, and was then 
returning home. Philip runs thither, and hearing him read 
Isaiah, expounds the passage to him, and at his own request the 
eunuch is at once baptized. “And when they came up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away (πνεῦμα κυρίου 
ἥρπασεν) Philip, and the eunuch saw him no more; for he went 
on his way rejoicing; but Philip was found at Azotus.”® At- 
tempts have of course been made to explain naturally the super- 
natural features of this narrative.’ Ewald, who is master of the 
art of rationalistie explanation, says, with regard to the order 
given by the angel: “ He felt impelled as by the power and the 
clear voice of an angel” to go in that direction; and the final 
miracle is disposed of by a contrast of the disinterestedness of 








lvili, ὅδ᾽... ἐκήρυδσδσεν αὐτοῖς τὸν Χριότόν. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 47; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p, 246; Overbeck, Zu de 
Wette Apg., p. 123; Zeller, Apg., p. 156 f. 

ὃ Hebriierbr., i. p. 57, anm, 72. 4 viii. 26. 

ὃν, 29. 6 v. 39 f. Azotus was upwards of 30 miles off. 

7 Ewald, Gesch. des V. Isr., vi. p. 219 ἢν; Olshausen, Apostelgesch., p. 138. 
Meyer has abandoned his earlier views of this kind. 
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Philip with the conduct of Gehazi, the servant of Elisha: it was 
the desire to avoid reward, “which led him all the more hur 
riedly to leave his new convert ;” “and it was as though the 
Spirit of the Lord himself snatched him from him another way,’ 
&e, ὅθ. “From Gaza Philip repaired rapidly northward to 
Ashdod, &c.”! The great mass of critics reject such evasions, and 
recognize that the Author relates miraculous occurrences. The 
introduction of supernatural agency in this way, however, re- 
moves the story from the region of history. Such statements 
are antecedently, and, indeed, coming from an unknown writer 
and without corroboration, are absolutely incredible, and no 
means exist of ascertaining what original tradition may have as- 
sumed this mythical character. Zeller supposes that only the 
personality and nationality of the Eunuch are really historical. ἢ 
All that need here be added is, that the great majority of critics 
agree that the Ethiopian was probably at least a Proselyte of the 
Gate,’ as his going to Jerusalem to worship seems clearly to indi- 
cate. In any case, the mythical elements of this story, as well 
as the insufficiency of the details, deprive the narrative of his- 
torical value.” 

The episodes of Stephen’s speech and martyrdom and the mis- 
sion of Philip are, in one respect especially, unimportant for the 
inquiry on which we are now more immediately engaged. They 
are almost completely isolated from the rest of the Acts: that 1s 
to say, no reference whatever is subsequently made to them as 
forming an~ precedent for the guidance of the church in the 
burning question which soon arose within it. Peter, as we shall 
see, when called upon to visit and baptize Cornelius, exhibits no 
recollection of his own mission to the Samaritans, and no know- 
ledge of the conversion of the Etkiopian. Moreover, as Stephen 
plays so small a part in the history, and Philip does not reappear 
upon the scene after this short episode, no opportunity is afforded 





1 Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 219, 220. 

2 Die Apostelgesch., p. 176. Cf. Holtzmann, Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, viii. 339. 

3 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 183; von Déllinger, Chr. u. Kirche, p. 48 ; Hbrard, 
Zu Olsh. Apg., Ρ. 185; Hackett, Acts, p. 126; Humphrey, Acts, p. 76; Lange, 
Das ap. Z., ii. p. 109; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap Z., p. 336 ; Lekebusch, Apg., 
p. 354; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 402; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 158; Ritsch!, 
Entst. altk. K., p. 126; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 383; Schrader, Der Ap. 
Paulus, v. p. 527; Thiersch, Die K. im. ap. Z., p. 91; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., 
Acts, p. 80. Cf. Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 93; Stier, Red. d. Ap., i. 201; De 
Wette, Apg., p. 127 f.; Zellér, Apg., p. 176, anm. 1. Lange and some others are 
inclined to think that he was even a Proselyte of Righteousness. 

4 Some critics doubt whether the term εὐνοῦχος does not indicate merely an 
official position. Zeller, Apg., p. 176, anm. 1; Milman, Hist. of Chr., 1. p. 367 
note. Humphrey maintains that it does so here, Acts, p. 76. 

5 viii. 37 of the authorized version, which is omitted by Codices A, B, C, H, 
δὰ» and many others, and of course omitted as spurious by most editors, 18 an ¢- 
ample of the way in which dogmas become antedated. 
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PETER AT LYDDA AND JOPPA, THE RAISING OF TABITHA. 831 


of comparing one part of their history with the rest. In passing 
on to the account of the baptism of Cornelius, we have at least 
the advantage of contrasting the action attributed to Peter with 
his conduct on earlier and later occasions, and a test is thus sup- 
plied which is of no stall value for ascertaining the truth of the 
whole representation, To this narrative we must now address 
ourselves. 

As an introduction to the important events at Ceesarea, the 
Author of the Acts relates the particulars of ~ visit which Peter 
pays to Lydda and Joppa, during the course of which he per- 
forms two very remarkable miracles. At the former town he 
finds a certain man named Aineas, paralysed, who had lain on a 
bed for eight years. Peter said to him “ Aineas, Jesus the Christ 
healeth thee; arise and make thy bed.” And he arose immedi- 
ately! As the consequence of this miracle, the writer states 
that: “ All who dwelt at Lydda and the Sharon saw him, who 
turned to the Lord.” The exaggeration of such a statement® is 
too palpable to require argument. The effect produced by the 
suppose’. miracle is almost as incredible as the miracle itself, and 
the aceouat altogether has little claim to the character of s~ber 
histor 

This mighty work, however, is altogether eclipsed by a miracle 
which Peter performs about the same time at Joppa. <A certain 
woman, a disciple, named Tabitha, who was “full of good works,” 
fell sick in those days and died, and when they washed her, the 
laid her in an upper chamber, and sent to Peter at Lydda, be- 
seeching him to come to them without delay. When Peter ar- 
rived they took him into the upper chamber, where all the 
widows stood weeping, and showed coats and garments which 
Doreas used to make while she was with them. “But Peter put 
them all out, and kneeled down and prayed ; and, turning to the 
body, said: Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes, and when 
she saw Peter she sat up. And he gave her his hand, and 
raised her up, and when he called the saints and the widows, 
he presented her alive.” Apparently, the raising of the dead 
did not produce as much effect as the cure of the paralytic, 
for the writer only adds here: “And it was known through- 
out all Joppa; and many believed in the Lord.”* We shall 
hereafter have to speak of the perfect calmness and absence 
of surprise with which these early writers relate the most 
astonishing miracles. It is evident from the manner in which 
this story is narrated that the miracle was anticipated5 The 





1 ix, 33, 34, 2 ix. 35. 
8 Zeller, Apostelgesch., p. 177 f. 4 ix, 36—42, 


5 Zeller, Apg., p. 178; Overbeck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 150. Cf. Davidson, 
Int. N. T., ii, p. 249 ἔν ; Meyer, Apg., p. 234. 
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§32 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

ὑπερῴον in which the body is laid cannot have been the room 
generally used for that purpose, but is probably the single upper 
chamber of such a house which the Author represents as speciaily 
adopted in anticipation of Peter’s arrival. The widows who 
stand by weeping and showing the garments made by the de- 
ceased complete the preparation. As Peter is sent for after Dorcas 
had died, it would seem as though the writer intimated that her 
friends expected him to raise her from the dead. The explana- 
tion of this singular phenomenon, however, becomes clear when 
it is remarked that the account of this great miracle is closely 
traced from that of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in the Synop- 
tics,? and more especially in the second Gospel? In that instance 
Jesus is sent for; and, on coming to the house, he finds people 
“weeping and wailing greatly.” He puts them all forth, like 
Peter ; and, taking the child by the hand, says to her: “ ‘Talitha 
koum, which is being interpreted: Maiden, I say unto thee, arise, 
And immediately the maiden arose and walked.”* Baur and 
others® conjecture that even the name “ Tabitha, which by inter- 
pretation is called Doreas,” was suggested by the words Ταλιθὰ 
κούμ, above quoted. The Hebrew original of Ταβιθά signifies 


“Gazelle,” and they contend that it was used, like Ταλιθά, in the 
sense generally of: Maiden.? These two astonishing miracles, re- 








1 Meyer, Apg., p. 234; Zeller, Apg., p. 178, anm. 1. 

2 Mt. ix. 18, 19, 23—25; Mk. v. 22, 23, 35-42; Luke viii, 41, 42, 49 —56. 

3 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 219, anm. 1; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 249 ἢν, @frorer, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 414; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 150; Schwanbec, Quellen 
d. Schr. ἃ, Lakas, i. p. 48; Zeller, Apg., p. 177. 

4 Mk, v. 38—42. 

5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 219, anm. 1; Schwanbeck, Queilen, p. 48. 
Ταλιθὰ nov, 6 ἐότιν μεθερμηνευόμενον τὸ κοράσιον 
ix. 36, Τα βιθα' ἣ διερμηνευομένῃ λέγεται Aopuas. 

6 The leading peculiarities of the two acccunts may be contrasted thus— 


Acts ix. 36... τις ἡν μαθήτρια 
ἐνοματι Ταβιθά, ἣ διερμην ευρμένη 


In Mk. ν. 41], 
In Acts 


Luke viii. 41, καὶ ἐδου' ἀνὴρ... 
παρεκάλει αὐτὸν εἰσελθεῖν els τὸν 


λέγεται Δορκας. 38. ... ἀπου- 
ὅαντες ὅτι I. ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτῇ 
(AVv66.), ἀπέστειλαν δύο avdpas 
πρὸς αὐτὸν παρακαλοῦντες: Μὴ 
ὀκνήσῃς διελθεῖν ἕως ἡμῶν. 39. 
ων πᾶσαι αἱ χῆραι κλαίουσαι 
nar... 40. ἐκβαλὼν δὲ ἔξω πάν- 
ras oll... . καὶ ἐπιότρέψας πρὸς 
τὸ σῶμα εἶπεν" Ταβιθὰ ἀναόστηθι. 
ἡ δὲ... ἀνεκαθιόεν. 41. δοὺς δὲ 
αὐτῇ χεῖρα ἀνέστησεν αὐτήν. 





oinov αὐτού,. 52. ἔκλαιον δὲ πόν- 
τες καὶ -. . 54. αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβαλὼν 
πάντας ἔξω", καὶ κρατῆσας HS 
χειρὸς αὐτῆς, ἐφώνησεν λέγων" 
‘H παῖς, ἐγείρου. δῦ. καὶ ἐπέό- 
τρεῴφεν τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτῆς, καὶ 
ἀνέστη παραχρῆμα. 

Mark x. 40. . αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβα- 
λὼν πάντας . . . . εἰόπόρευ'εται 
Le AL. καὶ κρατήσας τῆς χεῖρος 
του παιδίου λέγει αὐτῇ, Ταλιθὰ 
κουμ, ὅ ἐστιν μεθερμηνευομένον' 
To κοράσιον, Gol, λέγω, EyEeIpe. 
42. καὶ εὐθέως ἀνέστη τὸ xOp. 
κτλ. 


* Alshougt this is the reading of the Cod. A (and C, excer%é the ἔξω) and others, 


it is omitted by other ancient MSS. 
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PETER AND CORNELIUS. 833 


ported by an unknown writer, and without any corroboration, are 
absolutely incredible, and cannot prepossess any reasonable mind 
with confidence in the narrative to which they form an introduc- 
tion, ana the natural distrust which they awaken is fully con- 
firmed when we find supernatural agency employed at every 
stage of the following history. 

We are told! that a certain devout centurion, named Cornelius, 
“saw in a vision plainly ” (εἶδεν ἐν dpdpar: φανερῶς) an angel of God, 
who said to him: “ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for 
a memorial before God. And now send men to Jnppa, and call 
for one Simon, who is surnamed Peter, whose house is by the sea 
side.” After giving these minute directions, the angel departed, 
and Cornelius sent three messengers to Joppa. Just as they ap- 

roached the end of their journey on the morrow, Peter went up 
to the housetop to pray about the sixth hour, the usual time of 
prayer among the Jews.” He became very hungry, and while his 
meal was being prepared he fell into a trance and saw heaven 
opened, and a certain vessel descending as it had been a great 
sheet let down by four corners, in which were ail four-footed 
beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of the air. “And 
there came a voice to him: Rise, Peter; kill and eat. But Peter 
said: Not so Lord; for I never ate anything common or unclean. 
And the voice came unto him again a second time: What God 
cleansed call not thou common. This was done thrice; and 
straightway the vessel was taken up into heaven.” While Peter 
“was doubting in himself” what the vision which he had seen 
meant, the men sent by Cornelius arrived, and “the Spirit said 
unto him: Behold men are seeking thee ; but arise and get thee 
down and go with them doubting nothing, for I have sent them.” 
Peter went with them on the morrow, accompanied by some of 
the brethren, and Cornelius was waiting for them with his kins- 
men and near friends whom he had called together for the pur- 
pose. “And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell 
at his feet and worshipped. But Peter took him up, saying : 
Arise ; I myself also am a man.”* Going in, he finds many per- 
sons assembled, to whom he said: “ Ye know how it is an unlaw- 
ful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or come 
unto one of another nation ; and yet God showed me that I should 
not call any man common or unclean. Therefore also I came 
without gainsaying when sent for. I ask, therefore, for what 
reason ye sent for me?” Cornelius narrates the particulars of his 








Lx. 1 fff, 

? Kwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. pp. 152, 222; Lange, Das ap Zeit., ii. 131; Light- 
foot, Works, viii. 215 f. 

3x, 26; cf. xiv. 14, 15, 
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vision and continues: “ Now, therefor2, we are all present before 
God to hear all the things that have been commanded thee of the 
Lord. Then Peter opened his mouth and said: Of a truth I 
gorene that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 

e that feareth him and worketh righteousness is‘acceptable to 
him,” and so on. While Peter is speaking, “the Holy Spirit fell 
on all those who heard the word. And they of the circumcision 
who believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, be- 
cause that on the Gentiles also has been poured out the gift of 
the Holy Spirit; for they heard them speak with tongues and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter: Can any one forbid the 
water that these should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Spirit as well as we? And he commanded them to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord.” 

We shall not waste time discussing the endeavours of Kuinoel, 
Neander, Lange, Ewald, and others, to explain away as much as 
possible the supernatural elements of this narrative, for their at- 
tempts are repudiated by most apologists, and the miraculous 
phenomena are too clearly described and too closely connected 
with the course cf the story to be either ignored or eliminated. 
Can such a narrative, heralded by such miracles as the instan- 
taneous cure of the paralytic Aineas, and the raising from the dead 
the maiden Dorcas be regarded as sober history ? Of course 
many maintain that it can, and comparative’y few have declared 
themselves against this! We have, however, merely the narra- 
tive of an unknown author to set against unvarying experience, 
and that cannot much avail. We must now endeavour to discover 
how far this episode is consistent with the rest of the facts nar- 
rated in this book itself, and with such trustworthy evidence as 
we can elsewhere bring to bear upon it. We have already in an 
earlier part of our inquiry pointed out that in the process of 
exhibiting a general parallelism between the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, a very close pendant to this narrative has been introduced 
by the author into the history of Paul. In the story of the con- 
version of Paul, the Apostle has his vision on the way to Damas- 
cus,? and about the same time the Lord in a vision desires Ananias 
(“a devout man, according to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews that dwell” in Damascus), “ arise, and go to the street 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 249 f.; Gfrorer, Die 
heil. Sage, i. p. 414 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 340; Overbeck, 
Zu de Dera p. 151 ff. : Stap, Origines, p. 52, note 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 179 ff. 

2 ix, 3 ff ς 

8 xxii, 12, ᾿ἀνανίας δὲ τις, ἀνὴρ εὐλαβὴς (E and others, εὐσεβὴς) κατὰ 
τὸν νομον, μαρτυρούμενος ὑπὸ πάντων τῶν κατοικούντων ᾿ΙἸουδαίων. 
Cf. x. 1f.,"Avip δέτις. . . Κορνήλιος. . . ευ᾽δεβὴς καὶ φοβούμενος 
τὸν θεόν. .. 22... μαρτυρούμενός re ὑπὸ ὅλου Tov εὔνους τῶν 
Ἰουδαίων. 
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which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one 
named Saul of Tarsus ; for behold he prayeth, and saw in a vision 
aman named Ananias coming in and putting his hand on him 
that he might receive sight:” On this occasion also the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is conferred and Saul is baptized.1. Whilst such mira- 
culous agency is so rare elsewhere, it is so common in the Acts of 
the Apostles that the employment of visions and of angels, under 
every circumstance, is one of the characteristics of the anthor, and 
may therefore be set down to his own imagination. 

No one who examines ἡ. *pisode attentively, we think, can 
doubt thatthe narrative befc-¢ us is composed in apologetic inter- 
est,? and is designed to have a special bearing upon the problem 
as to the relation of the Pauline Gospel to the preaching of the 
Twelve. Baur has acutely pointed out the significance of the very 
place assigned to it in the general history, and its insertion im- 
mediately after the conversion of Paul, and before the commence- 
ment of his ministry, as ἐν legitimation of his apostleship of the 
Gentiles. One point stands clearly out of the strange medley of 
Jewish prejudice, Christian liberalism, and supernatural inter- 
ference which constitute the elements of the story: the actual 
conviction of Peter regarding the relation of the Jew to the Gen- 
tile, that the Gospel is addressed to the furmer and that the Gen- 
tile is excluded,* which has to be removed by a direct supernatural 
revelation from heaven. The author recognises that this was the 
general view of the primitive Church, and this is the only parti- 
cular in which we can perceive historical truth in the narrative. 
The complicated machinery of visions and angelic messengers is 
used to justify the abandonment of Jewish restrictions, which was 
preached by Paul amidst so much virulent opposition. Peter 
anticipates and justifies Paul in his ministry of the uncircumcision, 
and the overthrow of Mosaic barriers has the sanction and seal of 
adivine command. We have to see whether the history itself does 
not betray its mythical character, not only in its supernatural 
elements, but in its inconsistency with other known or narrated 
incidents in the apostolical narrative. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to whethe. the 
centurion Cornelius had joined himself in any recognised degree 
tothe Jewish religion before this incident, and « maicrity of 











lix. 10—18, 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ff., 96 f., 143 anm. 1; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 151; 
Renan, Lee Apotres, p. 205 ; Zeller, Apg., p. 189 f., 332. 

3 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 90 ; Schneckenburger, Zweck ἃ, Apostelgesch., p. 170 ff. 

4 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 91 ff.; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 109 εἰν; Hwald, Gesch. V. 
Isr., vi. p. 223 f,; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 339; Light/oot, Galatians, - 
290 ; Olshausen, Apg., p. 158 ff.; de Pressensé, Hist., i. p. 408 f.; T’hiersch, Die 
mm ap, Z., p. 92 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 179 ff. 
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critics maintain that he is represented as a Proselyte of the Gate, ! 
‘The terms in which he is described, x. 2, as εὐσεβὴς καὶ φοβούμενος 
τὸν θεόν, certainly seem to indicate this, and probably the point 
would not have been questioned but for the fact that the writer 
evidently intends to deal with the subject of Gentile conversion, 
with which the representation that Cornelius was already a pro- 
selyte would somewhat clash.2 Whether a proselyte or not, the 
Roman centurion is said to be “devout and fearing God with all 
his house, giving much alms to the people, and praying to God 
always ;’' and probably the ambiguity as to whether he had actu- 
ally become affiliated in any way to Mosaism is intentional. When 
Peter, however, with his scruples removed by the supernatural 
communication with which he had just been favoured, indicates 
their previous strength by the statement: “Ye know how it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with or 
‘come unto one of another nation,’* the author evidently oversteps 
the mark, and betrays the unhistorical nature of the narrative ; 
for such an affirmation not only could not have been made by 
Peter, but could only have been advanced by a writer who was 
himself a Gentile, and writing at a distance from the events de- 
scribed, There is no injunction of the Mosaic law declaring such 
intercourse unlawful,’ nor indeed is such a rule elsewhere heard of, 
and even apologists who refer to the point have no show of au- 
thority by which to support such a statement.® Not only was 
there no legal prohibition, but it is impossible to conceive that 
there was any such exclusiveness practised by traditional injunc- 
tion.’ As de Wette appropriately remarks, moreover, even if such 








1 Bleek, Kinl., p. 370; Credner, Das N. T., ii. p. 28; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 
250 ; von Dellinger, Christ. u. Kirche, p. 49; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. APE: p. 161; Jowett, 
; La 


The Eps. of St. Paul, ii. p. 19; Kuinoel, Comm. N.T., iv. p. 358 nge, Das ap Z., 
ii. p. 131 ἢ; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Zeit., p. 338 f.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 215 ἢ; 
Milman, Hist of Chr., i. p. 382 f.; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 92 ; Olshausen, Apg., 
p. 161; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 407 f.; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., pp. 
126, 139 ; Stier, Red. d. Apos., i. p. 204; Thiersch, K. im, ap. Z., p. 91; Weiseler, 
Chron. ἃ. ap. Z., p. 145. Cf. Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 110; Zeller, Apg., p. 190. 

2 Zeller, Apg., p. 190 ; Overbeck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 153; Meyer, Apg., p. 
258 f. Cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, ». 290 f. 8 χ, 2, ef, 22. 4 x, 28, 

5 Davidson, Int. Ν, T., ii. p. 242; Overbeck, Zude Wette Apg., p. 159; De Wette, 
Apg., p. 158; Zeller, Apg., p. 187. 

8 Alford, Gk. Test., 1i. p. 116; Beelen, Act. Apost., p. 284 ἢ; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. 
Apg., p. 108 ; Grotius, Annot. in N.T., v. p. 83; Hackett, Acts, p. 150 f.; Kuinoel, 
Comm, N.T., 1v. p. 377 f.; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 217 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 247 f.; 
Oertel, Paulus, p. 210 f.; Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 448. The passages in Juvenal, 
Sat., xvi. 103, and Tacitus, Hist., v. 5, sometimes quoted, have no real bearing on 
the subject. The habits of Jews living amongst strange and idoiatrous nations, by 
whom they were too often oppressed and persecuted, have nothing to do with such 
an episode as the present. 2 

7 Me Wette quotes against it Schemoth Rabba, sect. 19f., 118. 3. ad. Exod, xii. 
2: ‘Hoc idem est, quod scriptum dicit Jes. lvi.3: Et non dicet filius advene, 
qui adhesit Domino, dicendo : separando separavit me Dominus a populo suo. 
Apostelgesch., p. 158. : 
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PETERS RESIDENCE WITH SIMON THE TANNER, 837 


a prohibition existed as regards idolators, it would.still be incon- 
eelvable how it could apply to Cornelius : “a righteous man and 
fearing God, and of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews.” It is also inconsistent with the zeal for proselytism dis- 
played by the Pharisees,” the strictest sect of the Jews ; and the 
account given by Josephus of the conversion of Izates of Adia- 
bene is totally against it. There is a slight trait which, added 
to others, tends to complete the demonstration of the unhistori- 
cal character of this representation. Peter is said to have lived 
many days in Joppa with one Simon, a tanner, and it is in his 
house that the messengers of Cornelius find him.4/ Now the 
tanner’s trade was considered impure amongst the Jews,® and it 
was almost pollution to live in Simon’s house. It is argued by 
some commentators that the fact that Peter lodged there is men- 
tioned to show that he had already emancipated himself from 
Jewish prejudices.6 However this may be, it is strangely incon- 
sistent that a Jew who has no objection to live with a tanner 
should, at the same time, consider it unlawful to hold intercourse 
cf any kind with a pious Gentile, who, if not actually a Proselyte 
of the Gate, had every qualification for becoming one. This in- 
difference to the unclean and polluting trade of the tanner, more- 
over, is inconsistent with the reply which Peter gives to the 
voice which bids him slay and eat: “ Not so, Lord, for I never 
ate anything common or unclean.” No doubt the intercourse to 
which Peter refers indicates, or at least includes, eating and 
drinking with one of another country, and this alone could pre- 
sent any intelligible difficulty, for the mere transaction of busi- 
hess or conversation with strangers must have been daily neces- 
sary to the Jews. It must be remarked, however, thet, when 
Peter makes the statement which we are discussing, nothing 
whatever is said of eating with the Centurion or sitting with him 
at table. This leads to a striking train of reflection upon the 
whole episode. It isa curious thing that the supernatural vision, 
which is designed to inform Peter and the Apostles that the 
Gentiles might be received into the Church, should take the form 
of a mere declaration that the distinction of clean and unclean 
animals was no longer binding, and that he might indifferently 
kill and eat. One might have thought that, on the supposition 
that Heaven desired to give Peter and the Church a command to 








lx, 22; De Wette, Apg., p. 158, 

2 Mt. xxiii, 15. 

3 Antiq. xx. 2, 3. 4 ix, 43, x. 6. 

ὃ Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 447; Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 109 ; //ackett, 
Acts, p. 144; Meyer, Apg., p. 235; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 199; De Wetic, Apg., 
p. 150; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Acts, p. 88., 

5 De Wette, Apg., p. 150; Overbeck, Ib., p. 150. 
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admit the Gentiles unconditionally to the benefits of the Gospel 
this would be simply and clearly stated. This was not done at 
all, and the intimation by which Peter supposes himself Justified 
in considering it lawful to go to Cornelius is, in the first place 
merely on the subject of animals defined as clean and unclean, 
Doubtless the prohibition as to certain meats might tend to con- 
tinue the separation between Jew and Gentile, and the disregard 
of such distinctions of course promoted general intercourse with 
strangers ; but this by no means explains why the abrogaticn of 
this Tactic is made the intimation to receive Gentiles into 
the Church. When Peter returns to Jerusalem we are told that 
“they of the circumcision that is to say, the whole Church 
there, since at that period all were “of the circumcision,” and 
this phrase further indicates that the writer has no historical 
stand-point—-contended with him, The subject of the contention 
we might suppose was the baptism of Gentiles; but not so: the 
charge brought against him was: “Thou wentest in to men un- 
circumcised, and didst eat with them.”! The subject of Paul's 
dispute with Peter at Antioch simply was that, “before that cer- 
tain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they came he withdrew, fearing them of the circumcision.”? That 
the whole of these passages should turn merely on the fact of 
eating with men who were uncircumcised, is very suggestive, and 
as the Church at Jerusalem make no allusion to the baptism of 
uncircumcised Gentiles, it would lead to the inference that noth- 
ing was known of such an event, and that the circumstance was 
simply added to some other narrative; and this is rendered all 
the more probable by the fact that, in the affair at Antioch as 
well as throughout the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter is very far 
from acting as one who had been the first to receive uncircun- 
cised Gentiles freely into the Church. 

It is usually admitted that the vision of Peter abrogated the 
distinction of clean and unclean animals so long existing in the 
Mosaic law,® but there is no evidence that any subsequent grad- 
ual abandonment of the rule was ascribed to such a command ; 
and it is remarkable that Peter himself not only does not, as we 
shall presently see, refer to this vision as authority for disregard- 
ing the distinction of clean and unclean meats, and for otherwise 
considering nothing common or unclean, but acts as if sucha 
vision had never taken place. The famous decree of the Council 





1 xi. 3 2 Gal. ii. 12. 

3 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 113 f.; Bawmgarten, Apg., i. p. 240 ff.; von δ]. 
linger, Chr. u. K., p. 50; Ebrard, zu Olsh. Apg., p. 165 1.; Hackett, Acts, p. 
147 ; Lange, Das ap. Z., ii. p. 183; Meycr, Apg., p. 244 f.; Milman, Hist of Chr., 
i, p. 381 £.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 157; de Preseensé, Trois prem. Siécles, 
i, p. 408 f.; De Wette, Apg., p. 156. 
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of Jerusalem, moreover, makes no allusion to any modification of 
the Mosaic law in the case of Jewish Christians, whatever relaxa- 
tion it may seem to grant to Gentile converts, and there is no ex- 
ternal evidence of any kind whatever that so important an 
abolition of ancient legal prescriptions was thus introduced into 
Christendom. 

We have, however, fortunately one test of the historical value 
of this whole episode, to which we have already briefly referred, 
but which we must now more closely apply. Paul himself, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, narrates the particulars of a scene 
between himself and Peter at Antioch, of which no mention is 
made in the Acts of the Apostles, and we think that no one can 
fairly consider that episode without being convinced that it is 
utterly irreconcilable with the supposition that the vision which 
we are DOW examining can ever have appeared to Peter, or that 
he can have played the part attributed to him in the conversion 
and baptism of uncircumcised Gentiles, Paul writes: “ But when 
Cephas came to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he 
was condemned. For before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles, but when they came he withdrew, and 
separated himself, fearing them of the circumcision, and the other 
Jews also joined in his hypocrisy.”! It will be remembered that 
“they of the circumcision” in Jerusalem, at the head of whom 
was James, from whom came those “of the circumcision” of 
whom Peter was afraid at Antioch, contended with Veter for 
going in “ to men uncircumcised and cating with them,”? the very 
thing which was in question at Antioch. In the Acts, Peter is 
represented as defending his conduct by relating the divine 
vision under the guidance of which he acted, and the author 
states as the result that, “When they heard these things they 
held their peace and glorified God, saying: Then to the Gentiles 
also God gave repentance unto life.”* This is the representation 
of the author of the vision and of the conversion of Cornelius, 
but very different is his conduct as described by the Apostle 
Paul, very dissimilar the phenomena presented by a narrative 
upon which we can rely. The “certain who came from James ” 
can never have heard of the direct communication from Heaven 
which justified Peter’s conduct, and can never have giorified God 
in the manner described, or Peter could not have had any reason 
to fear them; for a mere reference to his vision, and to the sanc- 
tion of the Church of Jerusalem, must have been sufficient to 
reconcile them to his freedom. Then, is it conceivable that after 
such a vision, and after being taught by God himself not to call 
any man or thing common or unclean, Peter could have acted as 


1 Gal. ii, 11—13, 





2 Acts xi, 2, 3. 3 Acts xi. 18. 
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he did for fear of them cf the circumcision? His conduct is con- 
vincing evidence that he knew as little of any such vision ag 
those who came from James. On the other hand, if we require 
further proof it is furnished by the Apostle Paul himself. [s jt 
conceivable, we again ask, that if such an episode had ever really 
occurred the Apostle Paul would not have referred to it upon this 
occasion ? What more appropriate argument could he have used, 
what more legitimate rebuke could he have administered, than 
merely to have reminded Peter of his own vision? He both 
rebukes him and argues, but his rebuke and his argument have 
quite a different complexion; and we confidently affirm that no 
one can read that portion of the Epistle to the Galatians without 
feeling certain that, had the writer been aware of such a divine 
communication—and we think it must be conceded without 
question. that, if it had taken place, he must have been aware of 
it1—he would have referred to so direct and important an 
authority. Neither here nor in the numerous places where such 
an argument would have been so useful to the Apostle does Paul 
betray the slightest knowledge of the episode of Cornelius. The 
historic occurrence at Antioch, so completely ignored by the 
Author of the acts, totally excludes the mythical story of 
Cornelius.? 

There are merely one or two other points in connection with 
the episode to which we must call attention. In his address to 
Cornelius, Peter says, “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ” (οὐκ ἔστιν προσωπολήμπτης ὁ θεός). Now this 
is not only a thoroughly Pauline sentiment, but Paul has more 
than once made use of precisely the same expression. Rom. ii. 
11. “For there is no respect of persons with God” (οὐ γάρ ἐστιν 
προσωπολημψία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ), and, again, Gal. ii. 6, “ God respecteth 
no man’s person” (πρόσωπον ὁ θεὸς ἀνθρώπου οὐ λαμβάνει). The 
Author of the Acts was certainly acquainted with the epistles of 
Paul, and the very manner in which he represents Peter as 
employing this expression betrays the application of a sentiment 
previously in his mind, “ Of a truth I perceive,” &c. The circum- 
stance confirms what Paul had already said. Then, in the 
defence of his conduct at Jerusalem, Peter is represented as 
saying: “And I remember the word of the Lord, how he said, 





1 Indeed the reference to this case, supposed to be made by Peter himself, in 
Paul’s presence, excludes the idea of ignorance, if the Acts be treated as his- 
torical. 

2 Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 415; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 151 ; Schweg- 
ler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 119 f., 127 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 185 ff. 

3 Cf. Ephes. vi. 9, Col. iii. 25. 

4 Compare further x. 35 ff. with Rom. ii. iii, &c. The sentiments and even the 
words are Pauline. 
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John indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit.”' Now these words are by all the Gospels put 
into the mouth of John the Baptist, and not of Jesus,? but the 
Author of the Acts seems to put them into the mouth of Jesus 
at the beginning of the work,’ and their repetition here is only 
an additional proof of the fact that the episode of Cornelius, as 
it stands before us, is not historical, but is merely his own 
composition. 

The whole of this narrative, with its complicated series of 
miracles, is evidently composed to legitimate the free reception 
into the Christian Church of Gentile converts and, to emphasise 
the importance of the divine ratification of their admission, Peter 
is made to repeat to the Church of Jerusalem the main incidents 
which had just been fully narrated. On the one hand, the pre- 
vious Jewish exclusiveness of both Peter and of the Church is 
displayed, first, in the resistance of the Apostle, which can only 
be overcome by the vision and the direct order of the Holy 
Spirit, and by the manifest outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
Centurion and his household ; and second, in the contention of 
them of the circumcision, which is only overcome by an account 
of the repeated signs of divine purpose and approval. The uni 
versality of the Gospel could not be more broadly proclaimed 
than in the address of Peter to Cornelius. Not the Jews alone, 
“but in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is acceptable to him.” Pauline princip!es are thus ant‘ci- 
pated and, as we have pointed out, are expressed almost in the 
words of the Apostle of the Gentiles The Jews who go with 
Peter were astonished because that on the Gentiles also had 
been poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit,6 and the Church of 
Jerusalem, on hearing of these things, glorified God that repent- 
ance unto life had been given to the Gentiles. It is impossible 
that the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of the Church 
could be more prominently signified than by this episode, intro- 
duced by prodigious miracles and effected by supernatural machi- 
nery. Where, however, are the consequences of this marvellous 
recognition of the Gentiles? It does not in the slightest degree 
preclude the necessity for the Council, which we shall presently 
consider ; it does not apparently exercise any influence on James 
and the Church of Jerusalem ; Peter, indeed, refers vaguely to it, 
but as a matter out of date and almost forgotten ; Paul, in all his 
disputes with the emissaries of the Church of Jerusalem, in all 
his pleas for the freedom of his Gentile converts, never makes 





1 xi, 16, 2 Mt. iii. 11, Mk. i. 8, Luke iii, 16, John i. 26, 33. 
3 i. 5, 4 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 184 f. 
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the slightest allusion to it; it remains elsewhere unknown, and 
so far as any evidence gues, utterly without influence upon the 
ἘΠ Church,’ This will presently become more apparent; 

ut already it is clear enough to those who will exercise calm 
reason that it is impossible to consider this narrative with its 
tissue of fruitless miracles as a historical account of the develop- 
ment of the Church. 





1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 91 ff. ; Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 183 ff. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED. PAUL THE 
APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES. 


We have now arrived at the point in our examination of the 
Acts in which we have the inestimable advantage of being able 
to compare the narrative of the unknown Author with the dis- 
tinct statements of the Apostle Paul. In doing so, we must. re- 
member that the Author must have been acquainted with the 
Epistles which are now before us, and supposing it to be his pur- 
pose to present a certain view of the transactions in question, 
whether for apologetic or conciliatory reasons or any other cause, 
it is obvious that it would not be reasonable to expect divergen- 
ces of so palpable a nature that any reader of the letters must 
at once too clearly perceive such contradictions. When the Acts 
were written, it is true, the Author could not have known that 
the Epistles of Paul were to attain the high canonical position 
which they now occupy, and might, therefore, usc his materials 
more freely; still a certain superficial consistency it would be 
natural to expect. Unfortunately, our means of testing the state- 
ments of the Author are not so minute as is desirable, although 
they are often of much value, and seeing the great facility with 
which, by apparently slight alterations and omissions, a different 
complexion can be given to circumstances regarding which no 
very ful! details exist elsewhere, we must be prenared to seize 
every indication which may enable us to form a jv . estimate of 
the nature of the writing which we are examining. 

In the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians, the 
Apostle Paul relates particulars regarding some important epochs 
of his life, which likewise enter into the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The Apostle gives an account of his own proceed- 
Ings immediately after his conversion, and of the visit which 
about that time he paid to Jerusalem; and, further, of a second 
Visit to Jerusalem fourteen years later, and to these we must now 
direct our attention. We defer consideration of the narrative of 
the actual conversion of Paul for the present, and merely intend 
here to discuss the movements and conduct of the Apostle imme- 
diately subsequent to that event. The Acts of the Apostles repre- 
sent Paul 1s making five journeys to Jerusalem subsequent to his 
joming thy Christian body. The first, ix. 26 Εἰ, takes place imme- 
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diately after his conversion ; the second, xi. 30, xii. 25, is upon an 
occasion when the Church at Antioch are represented as sending 
relief to the brethren of Judeea by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul, duriug a time of famine ; the third visit to e erusalem, xv. 1 
ff., Paul lixewise pays in company with Barnabas, both being sent 
by the Church of Antioch to confer with the Apostles and Elders 
as to the necessity of circumcision, and the obligation to observe 
the Mo.aic law in the case of Gentile converts ; the fourth, xviii, 
21 ff., when he goes to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, “ having 
shaved his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow;” and the fifth 
and last, xxi. 15 ff. when the disturbance took place in the temple 
which led to his arrest and journey to Rome. The circumstances 
and general character of these visits to Jerusalem, and more espe- 
cially of that on which the momentous conference is described as 
having ta) en place, are stated with so much precision, and they 
present features of such marked difference, that it might have 
been supposed there could not have been any difficulty in identi- 
fying, with certainty, at least the visits to which the Apostle re- 
fers in his letter, more especially as upon both occasions he men- 
tions important particulars which characterised those visits. !t 
is a remarkable fact, however, that, such are the divergences be- 
tween the statements of the unknown Author and of the Apostle, 
upon no point has there been more discussion amongst critics and 
divines from the very earliest times, or more decided difference 
of opinion. Upon general grounds, it has been scen, there has 
been good reason to doubt the historical character of the Acts. 
is it not a singular suggestive circumstance that, when it is pos- 
sible to compare the authentic representations of Paul with the 

arrative of the Acts, even apologists perceive so much opening 
for doubt and controversy ? 

The visit described in the ninth chapter of ch» Acts is gene- 
rally! identified with that which is mentioned in the first chapter 
of the Epistie. This unanimity, however, arises mainly from the 
circumstance that both writers clearly represent that visit as the 
first which Paul paid to Jerusalem after his conversion, for the 
details of the two narratives are anything but .n agreement with 
each other. Although, therefore, critics are .vrced to agree as to 
the bare identity of the visit, this harmony is immediately dis- 
turbed on examining the two accounts, and whilst the one party 
find the statements in the Acts reconcileable with those of Paul, 
a large body more or less distinctly declare them to be contradic- 
tory and unhistorical.? In order that the question at issue may 


1 There have, however, been differences of opinion also regarding this. 
2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 121 ff.; Brandes, Des Ap. Paul. Sendschr. an Die Gal. 
1869, p. 77 if. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 213; Hichhorn, Einl,, iii. p. 23 ff. ; 
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be fairly laid before the reader, we shall give the two accounts in 


parallel columns. 


Acts ix. 19 ff 


19. And he was certain days 
(ἡμέρας τιν α5) with the disciples in 
Damascus, 

20. And immediately (εὐθέως) was 
vreaching Jesus in the synagogues, 
&e., &e. 

21. And all that heard him were 
amazed, saying, &c. 

22. But Saul was increasing in 
strength more and more, and con- 
founding the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is the 
Christ. 

23, And after many days (ἡμέραι 
ἱκαν αἱ) were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him; 24. But their 
plot was known to Saul. And they 
were even watching the gates day 
and night to kill him. 

25. But the disciples took him by 
night, and let him down through the 
wall in a basket. 

26. And when he came to Jeru- 
salem he was assaying to join him- 
self to the disciples; but all were 
afraid of him, not believing that he 
is a disciple. 

27. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he saw the 
Lord in the way, and that he spake 
to him ; and how he preached boldly 
at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 


28. Aad he was with them coming ! 


in and going out av Jerusalem, 
preaching holdly in the name of the 
Lord, 

29. And he was speaking and dis- 
puting against the Grecian Jews ; but 
they took counsel to slay him. 

30. But when the brethren knew, 
they brought him cown to Ceesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 





Ep. τὸ Ga. i. 15 ff. 


15. But when it pleased God... 

16. To reveal h:s son in me, that 
I might preach him araong the Gen- 
tiles ; 
immediately (εὐθέως) 1 conferred not 
with flesh and blood ; 

17. Neither went [ up to Jerusa- 
lem to those who were Apostles be- 
fore me ; but I went away into Ara- 
bia, and returned again into Damas- 
cus. 


18. Then after three years I went 
up to Jerusalem to visit! Cephas, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 

19. Bat other of the apostles saw 
I not save James the Lord’s brother. 

20. Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God I lie 
not, 

21. Thereafter I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22. But i was unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ ; but they were only 
hearing that he who formerly perse- 
cuted us is now preaching the faith 
which once he was destroying: and 
they glorified God in me. 


Οὐ νον, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 412%, ; Hausrath, inSchenkel’s Bib. Lex., iv. p. 419 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Galaterbrief, 1852, p. 121 ff.; Arenkel, Paulus, p. 32 ff.; Meyer, Apg., 
eg Galaterbr. δύο. Aufi., p. 39 ff; Overbeck, Zude W, PE » 140 ff.; Renan, 


8 Apdtres, p. xxx. ff., 208 note 1; Svhleiermacher, Kin 


N. T., p. 368 ἢ, ; 


Schneckenburger, APE» p. 167; Schwanbeck, Quellan, τι. s. w., p. 31 ἔς; Straat- 


man, Paulus, p. 33 
142 ἃ, ; Zeller, Apg., p. 201 ff. Cf. 


47 f., 98; Stap, Origines, p. 159 ff.; De Wette, Apg., p. 
ld, Gesch. V. Isr., vi., p. 398 f., 401 ff. ; 
em in Runsen’s Bibelw., iv., p. S08 ; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm. iv., 1844, p. 


1 To become acquainted with. 
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Now, it is obvious that the representation in the Acts of what 
Paul did after his conversion differs very widely from the account 
which the Apostle himself gives of the matter. In the first place, 
not a word is said in the former of the journey into Arabia ; but, 
cn the contrary, it is excluded, and the statement which replaces 
it directly contradicts that of Paul. The Apostle says that after 
his conversion : “ Immediately! (εὐθέως) I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” but “ went sway into Arabia.” The Author of the 
Acts says that he spent “some days” (ἠμέρας τινάς) with the dis- 
ciples in Damascus, and “immediately ” (εὐθέως) began to preach 
in the synagogues. Paul’s feelings are so completely misrepre- 
sented that, instead of that desire for retirement and solitude 
which his words express,” he is described as straightway plunging 
into the vortex of public life in Damascus. The genera! apolo- 
getic explanation is, that the Author of the Acts either was not 
aware of the journey into Arabia, or that, his absence there hav- 
ing veen short, he did not consider it necessary to mention it. 
There are no data for estimating the length of time which Paul 
spent in Arabia, but the fact that the Apostle mentions it with 
so much emphasis proves not only that he attached much weight 
to the episode, but that the duration of his visit could not have 
been unimportant. In any case the Author of the Acts, whether 
ignorantly or not, boldly describes the Apostle as doing precisely 
what he did not. To any ordinary reader, moreover, his whole 
account of Paul’s preaching at Damascus certainly excludes alto- 
gether the idea of such a journey, and the argument that it can 
be inserted anywhere is purely arbitrary. There are many theories 
amongst apologists, however, as to the part of the narrative in 
Acts, in which the Arabian journey can be placed. By some it is 
assigned to a period before he commenced his active labours, and 
therefore before ix. 20,3 from which the words of the author re- 


1 Dr. Ellicott remarks, ‘‘ straightway ; the word standing prominently forward, 
and implying that he not only avoided conference wivh men, but did so from the 
very first.” St. Paul Ep. to the Gal., 4th ed., p. 16. 

2 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 90. 

8 Lightfoot, Ib., p. 99, n. 1; Robinson, Acts, p. 50, 

4 Beelen, Act. Apost., p. 260. 

5 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 103. , 

6 Bisping, Ex. H’buch N. T., vi. 1, 1862, p. 187; Hackett, Acts, p. 138; Hein- 
richs, N. T. Ge., Act. Apost., i. p. 2830; Humphrey, Acts, p. 83 f.; Lange, Dasap. 
Z., i. p. 97; Meyer, Apg., p. 228; Galaterbr., p. 39; Neander, Ptlanzung, p. 122, 
anm 1; Oertel, Paulus, p. 58, anm. 2. Cf. Hilicott, St, Paul Ep. to the Galatians, 
4th ed., p. 18; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 180. 
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tic phrase embrace this as well as other difficulties till it snaps 
under the strain. It seems evident to an unprejudiced reader 
that the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί are represented as passed in Damascus.’ And 
lastly, some critics place it after ix. 25, regardless of Paul’s state- 
ment that from Arabia he returned again to Damascus, which, 
under the circumstances mentioned in Acts, he was not likely to 
do, and indeed it is obvious that he is there supposed to have at 
once gone from Damascus to Jerusalem, These attempts at re- 
conciliation are useless. It is of no avail to find time into which 
a journey to Arabia and the stay there might be forcibly thrust. 
There still remains the fact that; so far from the Arabian visit 
being indicated in the Acts, the εὐθέως of ix. 20, compared with 
the εὐθέως of Gal. i. 16, positively excludes it, ind proves that the 
narrative ot the former is not historical.? 

There is another poiat in the account in Acts which further 
demands attention. The impression conveyed by the narrative 
isthat Paul went up to Jerusalem not very long after his con- 
version. The omission of the visit to Arabia shortens the inter- 
val before he did so, by removing causes of delay, and whilst no 
express'ons are used which imply a protracted stay in Damascus, 
incidents are introduced which indicate that the purpose of the 
writer was to represent the Apostle as losing no time after his 
conversion before associating himself with the elder Apostles and 
obtaining their recognition of his ministry ; and this view, we 
shall see, is confirmed by the peculiar account which is given of 
what took place at Jerusalem. The Apostle distinctly states, i. 
18, that three years after his conversion he went up to visit 
Peter? In the Acts he is represented as spending “some days” 
(ἡμέρας τινάς) with the disciples, and the only other chronological 
indication given is that after “many days ” (ἡμέραι ἱκαναί) the plot 
occurred hich forced him to leave Damascus. It is argued that 
ἡμέραι ἱκαναί is an indefinite period, which may, according to the 
usage of the author* indicate a considerable space of time, and 
certainly rather express a long than a short period.’ The tact is, 
however, that the instances cited are evidence, in themselves, 
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1 Alford, Greek Test., ii. p. 103 ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 213; Stap, Origi- 
nes, p. 163; Zeller, Apg., p. 203. 

2 We shall not discuss the indication given in 2 Cor. xi. 32 of the cause of his 
leaving Damascus, although several contradictory statements seem to be contained 
In it. 

3 “The ‘straightway ’ of ver. 16 leads tothis conclusion ; ‘ At first 1 conferred 
not with flesh and blood, it was only after the lapse of three years that I went to 
Jerusalem,’” Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 93. 

4 Acts ix, 43, xviii. 18, xvii. 7; Lightfoot, Ib., p. 59, note 3. a 

5 The difference between the vague ‘ many days’ of the Acts and the definite 
‘three years’ of the Epistle is such as might be expected from the circumstances 
of the two writers.” Lightfoot, Ib., p. 89, note 3. 
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against the supposition that the author can have had any inten- 
tion of expressing a period of three years by the words ἡμέραι 
ixavai, We suppose that no one has ever suggested that Peter 
staid three years in the house of Simon the tanner at Joppa (ix, 
43); or, that when it is said that Pan] remained “many days” at 
Corinth after the insurrection of Jews, the author intends to 
fos of some years, when in fact the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί contrasted with 
the expression (xviii. 11): “he continued there a year and six 
months,” used regarding his stay previous to that disturbance, 
-evidently reduces the “ yet many days ” subsequently spent there 
to a very small compass. Again, has any one ever suggested that 
in the account of Paul’s voyage to Rome, where it is said (xxvii, 
7) that, after leaving Myrra “and sailing slowly many days” 
(ἡμέραι ἱκαναί), they had scarcely got so far as Cnidus, an interval 
of months, not to say years, is indicated? It is impossible to 
suppose that, by such an expression, tne writer intended to indi- 
cate a period of three years.! That the narrative of the Acts ac- 
tually represents Paul as going up to Jerusalem soon after his 
conversion, and certainly not merely at the end of three years, is 
obvious from the statement in ver. 26, that when Paul arrived at 
Jerusalem, and was assaying to join himself to the disciples, all 
were afraid of him, and would not believe in his conversion. It 
is impossible to suppose that the author could have stated this, if 
hs had desired to imply that Paul had already been a Christian, 
and publicly preached with so much success at Damascus, for 
three years.” Indeed, the statements in ix. 26 are irreconcilable 
with the declaration of the Apostle, whatever view be taken of 
the previous narrative of the Acts. If it be supposed that the 
author wishes to describe the visit to Jerusalem as taking place 
three years after his conversion, then the ignorance of that event 
amongst the bretliren there and their distrust of Paul are utterly 
inconsistent and incredible ; whilst if, on the other hand, he re- 
presents the Apostle as going to Jerusalem with but litde delay 
in Damascus, as we contend he does, then there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the Acts, whilst thus giving a narrative con- 
sistent with itself, certainly distinctly contradicts the deliberate 
-assertions of the Apostle. It is absolutely incredible that the con- 
version of a well-known persecutor of the Church (viii. 3 ff), ef- 
fected in a way which is represented as so sudden and supernat- 


ural, and accompanied by a supposed vision of the Lord, could 
(se se np Sse assesses fst SR SSS SERS ας 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 121 f.; Brandes, Sendschr. an d. Gal., p. 77; Lekebusch, 
Apg., p. 283 i. Meyer, Apg., p. 230; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 142; Zeller, 
Apg., p. 203 ff. . 

Baur, Paulus, i. p. 122; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 283; Meyer, Apg., p- 230; 
Oertel, Paulus, p. 58 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 142; Trip, Paulus, p. 66 
ff.; De Wette, Apg., p. 142, 
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for three years have remained unknown to the community of 
Jerusalem. So striking a triumph for Christianity must have 
been rapidly made known throughout the Church, and the fact 
that he who formerly persecuted was now zealously preaching 
the faith which once he destroyed must long have been declared 
in Jerusalem, which was in such constant communication with 
Damascus. 

The Author of the Acts continues in the same strain, stating 
that Barnabas, under the circumstances just described, took Paul 
and brought him to the Apostles (πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους), and de- 
clared to them the particulars of his vision and conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus.) No doubt is left that 
this is the first intimation the Apostles had received of such ex- 
traordinary events. After this, we are told that Paul was with 
them coming in and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in 
the name of the Lord. Here again the declaration of Paul is ex- 
plicit, and distinctly contradicts this story both in the letter and 
the spirit. He makes no mention of Barnabas. He states that. 
he went to Jerusalem specially with the view of making the ac- 
quaintance of Peter, with whom he remained fifteen days; but 
he emphaticaily says: “But other of the Apostles saw I not, save 
(εἰ μὴ) James, the Lord’s brother ;” and then he adds the solemn 
declaration regarding his account of this visit: “ Now the things 
which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” Τὺ is dif- 
ficult to avoid the impression that some other version of this 
story was current which the Apostle desired to correct ; and, con- 
sidering his character and position, probably a narrative such as. 
that before us in the Acts would have been supremely displeasing: 
tohim. Instead of being presented “to the Apostles,” and going 
inand out with them at Jerusalem, we have here the emphatic 
assurance that, in addition to Peter, Pau! saw no one except 
“James, the Lord’s brother.” There has been much discussion as to 
theidentity of this James,and whether he was an apostle or not, but 
into this it is unnecessary for us to enter. Most writers agree at 
least that he is the same James, the head of the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, whom we again frequently meet with in the Pauline Epis- 
tles and in the Acts, and notably in the account of the Apostolic 
Council. The exact interpretation to be put upon the expression 
εἰ μὴ Ἰάκωβον has also been the subject of great controversy, the 
question being whether James is here really called an apostle or 
not; whether εἰ μὴ is to be understood as applying solely to the 
verb, in which case the statement would mean thet he saw no 
other of the Apostles, but only James ;? or to th» whole phrase 








1 ix, 27. 
2 Bleek, Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1059; Oredner, Das N. T., i. p. 44; Jowett, 
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which would express that he had seen no other of the Apostles 
save James.' It is admitted by many of those who think that in 
thiscasethe latter signification must be adopted that grammatically 
either interpretation is permissible. Even supposing that rightly 
or wrongly James is here referred to as an Apostle, the statement 
of the Acts is, in spirit, quite opposed to that of the Epistle ; for 
when we are told that Paul is brought “to the Apostles” (πρὸς 
τοὺς ἀποστόλους), the linguistic usage of the writer implies that he 
means much more than merely Peter and James. It seems im- 
possible to reconcile the statement, ix. 27, with the solemn assu- 
rance of Paul,? and if we accept what the Apostle says as truth, 
and we cannot doubt it, it must be admitted that the account in 
the Acts is unhistorical. 

We arrive at the very same conclusion on examining the rest 
of the narrative. In the Acts, Paul is represented as being with 
the Apostles going in and out, preaching openly in Jerusalem, 
and disputing with the Grecian Jews.’ No limit 15 here put to 
his visit, and it is difficult to conceive that what is narrated is 
intended to describe a visit of merely fifteen days. A subsequent 
statement in the Acts, however, explains and settles the point. 
Panl is represented as declaring to King Agrippa, xxvi. 19 ἢ: 
“ Wherefore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the hea- 
venly vision, but first unto those in Damascus, and throughout 
all the region of Judzea, and to the Gentiles, I was declaring that 
they should repent and turn to God,” &c. However this may be, 
the statement of Paul does not admit the interpretation of such 
public ministry. His express purpose in going to Jerusalem was, 
not to preach, but to make the acquaintance of Peter; and it was 
a marked characteristic of Paul to avoid preaching in ground 
already occupied by the other Apostles before him.t Not only is 
the account in Acts apparently excluded by such considerations 
and by the general tenor of the epistle, but it is equally so by the 


Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 219; Winer, P. ad Gal. Ep., 1889, p. 52; cf. Gramm. Ν, 
T., Sprachid., 1867, iii. § 67 6. Cf. Meander, Pflanzung, p. 127. 
1 Hllicott, Galatians, Ὁ. 19; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 84; Meyer, Galaterbr., p. 
42; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv., 1844, & 31 f.; Usteri, Br. an die Galater., 
al 


1833, p. 31 ; Wieseler, Comm. Br. an die Gal., 1859, p. 73. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 125 f.; Bleek, Hinl. p. 364; Brandes, Senaschr. an. d. 
Gal., p. 77 £.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 213; @frorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 413; 
Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, p. 141 ; in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex. iv. p. 419 ; Hilgenjeld, 
Galaterbr., p. 122 f., 124 f.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 308 ; Krenkel, 
Paulus, p. 44f.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 283; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 127 f.; (ver- 
beck, Zu de Wette, Apg., p. 145 ; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 167 f., 180 f.; Schra- 
der, Der Ap. P., v. p. 530; Scholten, Het Paulin. Ev., p. 448; Schwanbeck, 
Quellen, ἃ. 8. w., p. 31 ἢν; Stap, Origines, p. 165 ff.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 47 ΝΣ 
Trip, Paulus, p. 70; Zeller, Apg., p. 206 ἢ, Cf. Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., 1844, 
iv. p. 31 f. 8 ix, 28 f. 

42 Cor. x. 14ff. Cf. Rom. xv. 20. 
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direct words of the Apostle (i. 22): “I was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judea.” It is argued that the term: “churches of 
Judea” excludes Jerusalem! It might possibly be asserted with 
reason that such an expression as “the churches of Jerusalem” 
might exclude the churches of Judea, but to say that the Apostle, 
writing elsewhere to the Galatians of a visit to Jerusalem, and of 
his conduct at that time, intends, when spyaking of the “ churches 
of Judeea,” to exclude the principal city, seems to us arbitrary and 
unwarrantable. The whole object of the Apostle is to show the 

rivacy of his visit and his independence of the elder Apostles. 
He does not use the expression as a contrast to Jerusalem, Noth- 
ing in his account leads one to think of any energetic preaching 
during the visit, and the necessity of finding some way of exelud- 
ing Jerusalem from the Apostle’s expression is simply thrust upon 
apologists by the account in Acts. Two passages are referred to 
as supporting the exclusion of Jerusalem from “the churches of 
Judea.” In John iii. 22, we read: “ After these things came Jesus 
and his disciples into the land of Judea.” In the preceding chapter 
he is described as being at Jerusalem. We have already said 
enough about the geographical notices of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel.? Even those who do not admit that he was not a native 
of Palestine are agreed that he wrote in another country and for 
foreigners. “The land of Judea,” was therefore a natural expres- 
sion superseding the necessity of giving a more minute local 
indication which would have been of little use. The second 
instance appealed to, though more doubtfully,° is Heb. xiii. 24: 
“They from Italy salute you.” We are at a loss to understand | 
how this is supposed to support the interpretation adopted. It is 
impossible that if Paul went in and ouv with the Apostles, 
preached boldly in Jerusaiem, and disputed with the Hellenistic 
Jews, not to speak of what is added, Acts xxvi. 19 f., he could say 
that he was unknown by face to the churches of Judea. There 
is nothing, we may remark, which limits his preaching to the Gre- 
cian Jews. Whilst apologists maintain that the two accounts are 
reconcilable, many of them frankly admit that the account in 
Acts requires correction from that in the Epistle; but, on the 
other hand, a still greater number of critics pronounce the narra- 
tive in the Acts contradictory to the statements of Paul.’ 





1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 10; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 85 ; Meyer, Gal., p. 
46 ; Moeller, Zu de Wette, Br. an ἃ, Gal., p. 21; Trip, Paulus, p. 71 ; De Wette, 
ne die Gal., p. 21; Wieseler, Br. an die Gal., p. 86 f., Winer, P. ad Gal. Ep., 
p. 93, 


28, R., p. 661 f. 3 Compare n. 1, above. 
4 Bleek, Kinl., p. 364£.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 403, anm. 1 ; Sendschr. 
ae Paulus, 1857, p. 68f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 92; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 


5 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 126 f.; Brandes, Gal., p. 77£.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 
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There remains another point upon which a few remarks must 
be made. In Acts ix. 29 f. the cause of Paul’s hurriedly leaving 
Jerusalem is a plot of the Grecian Jews to kill him. Paul does 
not in the Epistle refer to any such matter, but, in another part 
of the Acts, Paul is represented as relating, xxii. 17 ὅν: “And it 
came to pass, that, when I returned to Jerusalem and was pray- 
ing in the temple, I was in a trance and saw him saying unto me: 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will 
not receive thy witness concerning me,” &c., &c. This account 
differs, therefore, even from the previous narrative in the same 
book, yet critics are agreed that the visit during which the Apostle 
is said to have seen this vision was that which we are discussing. ! 
The writer is so little a historian working from substantial facts 
that he forgets the details of his own previous statements; and in 
the account of the conversion of Paul, for instance, he thrice 
repeats the story with emphatic and irreconcilable contradictions. 
We have already observed his partiality for visions, and such su- 
pernatural agency is so crdinary a matter with him that, in the 
first account of this visit, he altogether omits the vision, although 
he must have known of it then quite as much as on the second 
occasion. The Apostle, in his authentic and solemn account of 
this visit, gives no hint of any vision, and leaves no suggestion 
even of that public preaching which is described in the earlier, 
and referred to in the later, narrative in the Acts.2. If we had no 
other grounds for rejecting the account as unhistorical this mira- 
culous vision, added as an after-thought, would have warranted 
our doing so. 

Passing on now to the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we find that Paul writes: “Then, after fourteen years, 
again I went up to Jerusalem...” (ἔπειτα διὰ δεκατεσσάρων ἐτῶν πάλιν 
ἀνέβην εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμο....). He states the particulars of what took 
place upon the occasion of this second visit with a degree of 


213 f.; @frorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 419 ; Hausrath, in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 4195 
Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 123 ff. ; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 44 f. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. 
Apg., p. 146 ; Renan, Les Apotres, p. xxx. ff., 209, n. 2; Stap, Origines, p. 165 f.; 
i ΡΝ, Paulus, p. 33 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 207 f. Cf. Neander, Pflanzung, p. 

1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 9 ; Bleek, Einl., p. 364; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. 

Gesch., p. 719 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1860, p. 112 ; Lightfoot, Galatians, 
. 92, ἢ. 2; Meyer, Apg., P 231; Olshausen, Apg., p. 156 ; Paley, Evidences, and 

ore Paui., ed. Potts, ch. v., No. viii, p. 379; Riradee Der Ap. P., i. p. 56; 
Wieseler, Chron. ap. Zeit., p. 165: Zeller, Apg., p. 208. , 

2 Paley (Hore Paul. v., No. viii.) actually endeavours to show the genuineness 
of the Ep. to the Galatians by the ‘‘undesigned coincidence” of the shortness 
of Paul’s visit as stated by himself and the miraculous order reported Acts xxi. 
17 f., ‘‘Get thee quickly out of Jerusalem.” The fallacy, not to say unfairness, of 
this partial argument needs no demonstration, and indeed it has been well pointed 
out by Dr. Jowett. The Eps. of St. Paul, i. », 350 ἢ, 
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minuteness which ought, one might have supposed, to have left 
no doubt of its identity, when compared with the same visit his- 
torically described elsewhere ; but such are the discrepancies 
between the two accounts that, as we have already mentioned, 
the controversy upon the point has been long and active.! The 
Acts, it will be remembered, relate a second visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salem, after that which we have discussed, upon which occasion 
it is stated (xi. 30) that he was sen’ with Barnabas to convey to 
the community, during a time of famine, tne contributions of the 
Church of Antioch. The third visit of the Acts is that (xv.) when 
Paul and Barnabas are said to have been deputed to confer with 
the Apostles regarding the conditions upon which Gentile converts 
should be admitted into the Christian brotherhood. The cireum- 
stances of this visit, more nearly than any other, correspond with 
those described by the Apostle himself in the Epistle (ii. 1 ff), 
but there are grave difficulties in the way of identifying them. 
If this visit be identical with that described Acts xv., and if Paul, 
as he states, paid no intermediate visit to Jerusalem, what be- 
comes of the visit interpolated in Acts xi. 30? The first point 
which we must endeavour to ascertain is exactly what the Apostle 
intends to say regarding the second visit which he mentions. The 
purpose of Paul is to declare his complete independence from 
those who were Apostles before him, and to maintain that his 
Gospel was not of man, but directly revealed to him by Jesus 
Christ. In order to prove his independence, therefore, he cate- 
gorically states exactly what had been the extent of his inter- 
course with the elder Apostles. He protests that, after his con- 
version, he had neither conferred with flesh and blood nor sought 
those who had been Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, 
that he had immediately gone away to Arabia. It was not until 
three years had elapsed that he had gone up to Jerusalem, and 
then only to make the acquaintance of Peter, with whom he had 
remained only fifteen days, during which he had not seen other 
of the Apostles save James, the Lord’s brother. Only after the 
lapse of fourteen years did he again go up to Jerusalem. It is 
argued? that when Paul says, “he went up again ” (πάλιν ἀνέβην), 
the word πάλιν has not the force of δεύτερον, and that, so far from 








_| There was anything but unanimity on the point among the Fathers. /renewus 
identified the second Galatian visit with the third of Acts (xv.}. I+is not certain 
whether 7'értullian agreed in this (Adv. M., v. 2, 3) or placed it later (Adv. M., 
i. 20) ; Husebius thought it the same as the second of Acts ; Zpiphanius identified 
it with the fifth of Acts (xxi. 15): Chrysostom places it after the third of Acts ; 
and the Chronicon Paschale interpolates it between Acts xiii. and xv. It is not 
now necessary to enter minutely into this. 

2 By Wieseler, for instance, Chron. des ap. Zeit., p. 182; Br, Pauli an die Gal- 
ater., 1859, p. 94 ἢ, 
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excluding any intermediate journey, it merely signifies a repeti- 
tion of what had been done before, and might have been used of 
any subsequent journey. Even if this were so, it is impossible to 
deny that, read with its context, πάλιν ἀνέβην is used in immediate 
connection with the former visit which we have just discussed, 
The sequence is distinctly marked by the ἔπειτα “then,” and the 
adoption of the preposition dd—which may properly be read 
“after the lapse of,”'—instead of μετά seems clearly to indicate 
that no other journey to Jerusalem had been made in the interval, 
This can be maintained linguistically ; but the point is still more 
decidedly settled when the Apoctle’s intention is considered. It 
is obvious that his purpose would have been totally defeated had 
he passed over in silence an intermediate visit. Even if, as is 
argued, the visit referred to in Acts xi. 30 had been of very brief 
duration, or if he had not upon that occasion had any intercourse 
with the Apostles, it is impossible that he could have ignored it 
under the circumstances, for by so doing he would have left the 
retort in the power of his enemies that he had, on other occasions 
than those which he had enumerated, been in Jerusalem and in 
contact with the Apostles. The mere fact that a visit had been 
unmentioned would have exposed him tu the charge of having 
suppressed it, and suspicion is always ready to assign unworthy 
motives. If Paul had paid such a hasty visit as is suggested, he 
would naturally have mentioned the fact and stated the circum- 
stances, whatever they were. These and other reasons convince 
the majority of critics that the Apostle here enumerates all the 
visits which he had paid to Jerusalem since his conversion.” The 
visit referred to in Gal. ii. 1 ff must be considered the second 
occasion on which the Apostle Paul went to Jerusalem. 

This being the case, can the visit be identified as the second visit 
described in Acts xi. 30? The object of that journey to Jerusalem, 
it is expressly stated, was to carry to the brethren in Jerusalem 
the contributions of the Church of Antioch during a time of 
famine ; whereas Paul explicitly says that he went up to Jeru- 
salem, on the occasion we are discussing, in consequence of a re- 
velation, to communicate the Gospel which he was preaching 
among the Gentiles. There is not a word about contributions. 
On the other hand, chronologically it is impossible that the second 
visit of the Epistle can be the second of the Acts. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether the fourteen years are to be 
calculated from the date of his conversion,’ or from the previous 


1 Winer, Grammatik des N. 1', Sprachidioms, 7th Aufl., § 47, i. p. 356. 
2 See references, ἦν; 856, note 1. 
es 


3 Alford, Greek t., iii. p. 11; Bawmgarten-Crusius, Br. an die Galater., 1845, 
p. 33; Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 478; K. G., i. p. 49; Bisping, H’buch NT, 
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ourney.' The latter seems to be the more reasonable supposition, 
Yt in either case it is obvious that the identity is excluded. 
From various data,—the famine under Claudius, and the time of 
Herod Agrippu’s death,—the date of the journey referred to in 
Acts xi, 80 is assigned to about A.D. 45. If, therefore, we count 
back fourteen or seventeen years, we have as the date of the con- 
version, on the first hypothesis, A.D. 31, and on the second, A.D. 
28, neither of which of course is tenable. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, critics? at one time proposed, against the unani- 
mous evidence of MSS., to read instead of διὰ δεκατεσσ. ἐτῶν in Gal. 
ii. 1, διὰ τεσσάρων ἐτῶν, “after four years ;” bat this violent remedy 
is not only generally rejected, but, even if admitt ἃ for the sake 
of argument, it could not establish the identity, inasmuch as the 
statements in Gal ii. 1 ff. imply a much longer period of mission- 
ary activity among the Gentiles than Paul could possibly have 
had at that time, about which epoch, indeed, Barnabas is said to 
have sought him in Tarsus, apparently for the purpose of first 
commencing such a career; certainly the account of his active 
ministry begins in the Acts only in Ch. xiii. Then, it is not pos- 
sible to suppose that, if such a dispute regarding circumcision 
and the Gospel of the uncircumcision as is sketched in Gal. 11. had 
taken place on a previous occasion, it could so soon be repeated, 
Acts xv., and without any reference to the former transaction. 
Comparatively few critics, therefore, have ventured to maintain 
that the second visit recorded in the Epistle is the same as the 
second mentioned in the Acts (xi. 30), and in modern times the 
theory is almost entirely abandoned. If, therefore, it be admitted 
that Paul mentions all the journeys which he had made to Jeru- 
salem up to the time at which he wrote, and that his second visit 
was not the second visit of the Acts, but must be placed later, it 
follows clearly upon the Apostle’s own assurance that the visit 
mentioned in Acts xi, 30, xii. 25, cannot have taken place, and is 





1863, vi. 1, p. 191; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 718; Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 154, 
anm, ; Biokhorn. Einl., iii. p. 31; Hllicott, Galatians, p. 23; Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus, p. 246; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 129 f.; Lange, Das ap. Z., 
ii, p.4f.; Obsauele, Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 36; Renan, St. Paul, p. 75, n. 1: 
Sia, orgs, p. 177, n. 2; Wieseler, Chron. ap. Z., p. 176 f.; Br. an ἃ, Gal., 
Ρ. é 


1 Bengel, Gnom. N. T., ad Gal., ii. 1; Bleek, Einl., p. 366, 369; Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Eps. of St. Paul, 1856, i. p. 539 ff.; Credner, Einl., i. p. 314; 
Hofmann, Die heil. Bch. N. T., 2te Aufl., i. p. 81 ff.; Holsten, Zum ev. Paul, ἃ. 
8. W., p. 272, 275, anm.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iv. p. 472; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 102; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 195; Meyer, Gal., p. 51; 
Schleiermacher, Hinl. N. T., p. 369; Schrader, Der ie P., i. p. 48 f., 74; v. Ῥ. 
264; Straatman, Paulus, p. 84 ff., 104, 107 ; Usteri, Br. an ἃ, Gal., p. 39 ; Winer, 
Ρ, ad Gal. Ep., p. 148 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 217 


2 80 Grotius, Semler, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, Heinrichs, Ulrich, Bottger, and others. 
8 Acts xi, 25 ἢ, 

























































































































































































































































































856 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 


unhistorical, and this is the conclusion of the majority of critics, ! 
including many apologists, who, whilst suggesting that, for some 
reason, Barnabas may alone have gone to Jerusalem without 
Paul, or otherwise deprecating any imputation of conscious inac- 
curacy to the Author, still substantially contirm the result that 
Paul did not on that occasion go to Jerusalem, and consequently 
that the statement is not historical. On the other hand, it is 
suggested that the additional visit to Jerusalem is inserted by 
the Author with a view to conciliation, by representing that 
Paul was in constant communication with the Apostles and 
community of Jerusalem, and that he acted with their approval 
and sympathy. I is scarcely possible to observe the peculiar 
variations between the narratives of the Acts and of Paul with- 
out feeling that the author of the former deliberately sacrifices 
the independence and individuality of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

The great mass of critics agree in declaring that the second 
visit described in the Mpistle is identical with the third recorded 
in the Acts (xv.), although a wide difference of opinion exists 
amongst them as to the historical value of the account contained 
in the latter. This general agreement renders it unnecessary for 
us to enter at any length into the arguments which establish the 
identity, and we shall content ourselves with very concisely 
stating some of the chief reasons for this conclusion. The date 
in both cases corresponds, whilst there are insuperable chrono- 
logical objections to identifying the second journey of the Epistle 
with any earlier or later visit mentioned in the Acts. We have 
referred to other reasons against its being placed earlier than the 
third visit of Acts, and there are still stronger objections to its 
being dated after the third. It is impossible, considering the 
object of the Apostle, that he could have passed over in silence 
such a visit as that described Acts xv., and the only alternative 
would be to date it later than the composition of the Epistle, to 
which the narrative of the Acts as well as all other known facts 
would be irreconcilably opposed. On the other hand, the date, 


a * = 
1 Anger, De tempore i Act. Ap. ratione, p. 141, ff. ; Bawr, Theol. Jahrb., 1849, 
. 479 f.; Paulus, 1. p. 129 ff.; Bleek, Einl., Ρ 366 ; Beitrage, p. δδ f.; Brandes, 
r. Gal., p. 92 ff.; Credner, Kinl., i. p. 314 f. ; Davidson, Int. N.T., tii. p. 222; 
Hbrard, Wiss Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 717: Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 178 ; Gfrorer, Die heil. 
Sage, p. 418 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 125 f., 149 f. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., iv. p. 472, 474 f., viii. p. 340; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 195; 
Meyer, Apg., p. 267, anm.; Galaterbr., p. 51 f., 58 f. ; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 
146; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 34 ff. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 178; 
Renan, Les Ap6tres, p. xxxii. ff.; Schleiermacher, Einl., N.T., p. 368 ἢ. ; Schrader, 
Der Ap. P., v. p. 264 f., 587; Stap, Origines, p. 174 ff.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 
98 ff. ; Tjeenk- Willink, Justin. Mart., p. 32 n.; Usteri, Br. an die Gal., p. 35 A. 5 
Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 547; Zeller, Apg., p. 218 ff. Cf. Hlli- 
cott, Galatians, p. 23; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 289 f. ; Τγΐρ, Paulus, p. 71—74. 
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DISCREPANCIES OF THE TWO AUCOUNTS, 857 


the actors, the cause of dispuve, 2nd probably the place (Antioch) 
in which that dispute originated, so closely correspond, that it is 
incredible that such a coincidence of circumstances should again 
have occurred. 

Without anticipating our comparison of the two accounts of 
this visit, we must here at least remark that the discrepancies 
are so great that not only have apologetic critics, as we have 
indicated, adupted the theory that the second visit of the Epistle 
is not the same as the third of the Acts, but is identical with 
the second (xi. 30), of which so few particulars are given; but 
others, and notably Wieseler,! have maintained it to have been 
the same as that described in Acts xviii. 21 ff, whilst Paley and 
others? have been led to the hypothesis that the visit in question 
does not correspond with any of the visits actually recorded in 
the Acts, but ‘s one which is not referred to at all in that work. 
These theories have found verv little favour, however, and we 
mention them solely to complete our statement of the general con- 
troversy. Considering the fulness of the report of the visit in Acts 
xv.and the peculiar nature of the facts stated by the Apostle him- 


1 Chron, ap. Zeit., p. 179 ff., p. 201 ff. ; Br. Pauli an d. Galater, p. 39 ff. 
2 Paley, Evidences, and Hore Paul., ch. v. Nos. 2, 10, p. 367 f., 382 ff. ; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, i. p. 75 ff., 122 ff It may be well to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from Paley, a witness whose t»stimony will scarcely be suspected 
of unorthodox partiality : ‘‘ It must not be dissembled that the comparison of our 
epistle with the history presents some difficulties, or to say the least, some ques- 
tions of considerable magnitude. It may be doubted, in the first place, to what 
journey the words which open the second chapter of the Epistle— then fourteen 
years afterwards I went uato Jerusalem ’—reiate. That which best corresponds 
with the date, and that to which most interpreters apply the passage, is the jour- 
ney of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when they went thither from Antioch, 
upon the business of the Gentile converts, and which journey produced the 
famous council and decree recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. To me this 
opinion appears to be encumbered with strong objections. In the Epistle, Paul 
tells us that ‘he went up by revelation’ (ii. 2). In the Acts we read that he 
was sent by the Church of Antioch. ‘ After no small dissension and disputation, 
they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders about this question’ (xv. 2). This 
isnot very reconcilable. In the Epistle, St. Paul writes that, when he came to 
Jevasalem, ‘he communicated that Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation’ (ii. 2). If by ‘that Gospel’ he 
meant the immunity of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know 
not what else it can mean), it is not easy to conceive how he should communicate 
that privately, which was the subject of his public message. But a yet greater 
difficulty remains—viz., chat in the account which the Epistle gives of what 
passed upon this visit at Jerusalem, no notice is taken of the deliberation and 
decree which are recorded in the Acts, and which, according to that history, 
formed the business for the sake of which the journey was undertaken. The 
mention of the council and of its determination, whilst the Apostle was relating 
18 proceedings at Jerusalem, could hardly have been avoided if in truth the 
narrative belonged to the same journey. ΤῸ me it appears more probable that 
Paul and Barnabas had taken some jour ‘ey to Jerusalem, the mention of which 
is ἐνάγων in the Acts. . . .” Evid ces, and Hore Pauline, ch. v. No. 10, 
Ρ. 382, 
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self in his letter to the Galatians, the diffivulty of identifying the 
particular visit referred to 15. ἃ phenomenon which cannot be too 
much considered. Is it possible, if. the narrative in the Acts 
were really historically accurete, that any reasonable doubt could 
ever have existed as to its correspondence with the Apostle’s 
statements? We may here at once say that, although many of 
the critics who finally decide that the visit described in Acts xy, 
is the same as that referred ‘o in the second chapter of the 
Epistle argue that the obvious discrepancies and contradictions 
between the two accounts may be sufficiently explained and 
reconciled, this is for very strong reasons disputed,’ and the 
narrative in the Acts, when tested by the authentic statements 
of the Apostle, pronounced inaccurate and unhistorical. 

It is only necessary to read the two accounts in order to 
understand the grounds upon which even apologists like Paley 
and Wieseler feel themselves compelled to suppose that the 
Apestle is describing transactions which cccurred during some 
visit either unmentioned or not fully related in the Acts, rather 
than identify it with the visit reported in the fifteenth chapter, 
from which it so essentially differs. The matc~ial difference is 
scarcely denied by any one, and explanations with a view to re- 
conciliation have never been dispensed with. Thiersch, who has 
nothing better than the usual apologetic explanations to offer, 
does nct hesitate to avow the apparent incongruities of the two 
narratives. “The journey,” he says, “is the same, but no human 
ingenuity can make out that also the conferenre and the decree 
resulting from it are the same.”? Of course he svvposes that the 
problem is to be solved by asserting that the Apostle speaks of 
the private, the historian cf the public, circumstances of the 
visit. All who maintain the historical character of the «cts 
must of course more or less thoroughly adopt this argument, but 
it is obvious that, in doing so, they admit on the one hand the 
general discrepancy, and on the other, if successful in establish- 
ing their position, they could do no more than show that the 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. 129 ff., 132 ff. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 457 ff. ; Davidson, 
Int. N.T., ii. p. 214 ff., 251 ff.; Hilyenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1858, p. 77 ἢ, 
317 ff.; 1860, p. 118 ff.; Galaterbr., p. 53 ff., 149 ff. ; Hinl., p. 227 ff.; Holtzman», 
in Bunsen’s Bikelw., viii. p. 340 f. ; Krenkel, Paulus, p. 62 ff.; Lipsius, in Schen- 
kel’s B. L., i. p. 195 ff. ; Nicolas, Etudes N. T., p. 254, notes 1, 3; Overbeck, Zu 
de Wette, Apg., p. 216 ff.; Pflecderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 277 ff., 500 ff. ; Renan, 
Les Apdtres, p xxxiv. ff. ; St. Paul, p. 81, note 2; Scholten, Het paui. Ev., p. 
448 ff. ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, ν. p. 544 ff. ; Schwanbeck, Quellen, ἃ. 8. W.,} 
p. 3°; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 116 ff. ; Stap, Originee, p. 69, note 2, p. 
182 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, ρ. 187 ff. ; Tjeenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 31, 0. 35 
Voikmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 345 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 216 ff., 3071, Cf. Jowett, 
The Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 330 ff., 351 ἢν; Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 71 ff; Stud. 
n. Krit., 1855, p. 551 ff. 

2 Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeitalter, p. 129. 
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MATERIAL DIFFERENCE NOT DENIED BY ANY. 859 


Epistle does not absolutely exclude the account in the Acts. 
Both writers profess to describe events which occurred during 
the same visit; both record matters of the highest interest closely 
bearing on the same subject ; yet the two accounts are so d:ffer- 
ent from each other that they can only be rescued from cc'nplete 
aniagonism by complete separation. Supposing the Author of 
the Acts to be really acquainted with the occurrences of this 
visit, and to have intended to give a plain unvarnished account 
of them, the unconscious ingenuity with which he has omitted 
the important facts mentioned by Paul and eliminated the whole 
of the Apostle’s individuality would indeed be as remarkable as 
it is unfortunate. But supposing the Apostle Paul to have been 
aware of the formal proceedings narrated in the Acts, character- 
ized by such unanimity and liberal Christian feeling, it would 
be still more astonishing and unfortunate that he has not only 
silently passed them over, but has conveyed so singularly differ- 
ent an impression of his visit.!. As the Apostle certainly could 
not have been acquainted with the Acts, his silence regarding 
the council and its momentous decree, as well as his ignorance of 
the unbroken harmony which prevailed, are perfectly intelligible. 
He of course only knew and describe! what actually occurred. 
The Author of the Acts, however, might and must have known 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the ingenuity with which the 
tone and details of the authentic report are avoided or trans- 
figured cannot be ascribed to mere accident, but must largely be 
attributed to design, although also partly, it may be, to the igno- 
rance and the pious imagination of a laterage. Is it possible, for 
instance, that the controversy regarding the circumcision of 
Titus, and the dispute with Peter at Antioch, which are so 
prominently related in the Epistle, but present a view so differ- 
ent from the narrative cf Acts, can have been undesignedly 
omitted ? The violent apologetic reconciliaticn which is effected 
between the two accounts is based upon the foregone conclusion 
that the Author of the canonical Acts, however he may seein to 
deviate from the Apostle, cannot possibly contradict him or be 
inerror; but the preceding examination has rendered such a 
position untenable, and here we have not to do with a canonized 
“St. Luke,” but with an unknown writer whose work must be 
judged by the ordinary rules of criticism. 

According to the Acts, a most serious question is raised at 
Antioch, Certain men from Judea came thither teaching : “ Ex- 








ferent positions of the writers and the different objects they had in view.” Light- 
foot,St. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., νυ, 294, 
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cept ye have been circumcised after the manner of Moses ye can- 
not besaved.” After much dissension and disputation the Church 
of Antioch appoint that Paul and Barnabas, “and certain others 
of them” shall go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders 
about this question. The motive of the journey is heve most dis- 
tinctly and definitely described. Paul is solemnly deputed by the 
church to lay before the mother church of Jerusalem a difficult 
question, upon the answer to which turns the whole future of 
Christianity. Paul’s account, however, gives a very different 
complexion to the visit: “Then, after fourteen years, I went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. 
But I went up according to revelation (κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν) and com- 
municated to them the Gospel which 1 preach amons the Gen- 
tiles,” &c. Paley might well say: “This is not very reconcil- 
able.”! It is argued,’ that the two statements may supvlement 
each other; that the revelation may have been made to the 
Church of Antioch and have led to the mission; or that, being 
made to Paul, it may have decided him to undertake it. [ἢ 
however, we admit that the essence of truth éonsists not in the 
mere letter but in the spirit of what is stated, it seems impossible 
to reconcile these accounts. It might be granted that a historian, 
giving a report of events which had occurred, might omit some 
secret motive actuating the conduct even of one of the principal 
persons with whom he has to do; but that the Apostle, under 
the actual circumstances, and while protesting : “ Now the things 
which I am writing unto you, behold, before God, 1 lie not!” 
should altogether suppress the important official character of his 
journey to Jerusalem, and give it the distinct colour of a visit 
voluntarily and independently made κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν, is inconceiv 

able. As we proceed it will become apparent ‘hat the diver- 
gence between the two accounts is systematic and fundamental ; 
but we may here so far anticipate as to point out that the Apos- 
tle explicitly excludes an official visit not only by stating an “ in- 
ward motive,” and omitting all mention of a public object, but 
by the expression: “And communicated to them the Gospel 








1 Hore Paul., ch. v. No. x. See back, p. 857, note 2. 

2 ‘* Here, however, there is no contradiction, The historian naturally records 
the external impulse which led to the mission; the Apostle himself states his 
inward motive. ‘What I did,’ he says, ‘I did not owing to circumstances, not 
as yielding to pressure, “ot iu deference to others, but because the Spirit of God 
told me it was right.’ The very stress which he iays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at work” (ἢ). Lightfoot, St. P. Ep. to the Gal., 
Ρ. 124. . Lightfort quotes as parallel cases, suggesting how the one motive 
might supplement ‘.ae other, Acts ix. £9, 30; οἵ, xxii, 17, xiii, 2—4, and xv. 28. 
Tt is unfortunate that all these ‘parallel cases” are taken from the work whose 
accuracy is in question, and that the first is actually discredited by the Apostle’s 
own account, whilst the others sre open to equally strong objections. See also 
Alford, Greek Test., ii, proleg. p. 27, iii, p. 12; Meyer. Be. an die Gal., p. 61 f. 
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COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM EXCLUDED BY PAUL'S ACCOUNT. 861 


which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately to those who,” 
&e. To quote Paley’s words: “ If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the 
immunity of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I 
know not what else it can mean), it is not easy to conceive how 
he should communicate that privately, which was the subject of 
his public message ;”! and, we may add, how he should so abso- 
lutely alter the whole character cf his visit. In the Acts he is 
an ambassador charged with a most important mission; in the 
Epistle he is Paul the Apostle, moved solely |) his own reasons 
again to visit Jerusalem. The Author of the Acts, however, who 
is supposed to record only the external circumstances, when tested 
is found to do so very imperfectly, for he omits all mention of 
Titus, who is conjectured to be tacitly included in the “ certain 
others of them,” who were appointed by the Church to accom- 
pany Paul, and he is altogether silent regarding the strenuous 
effort to enforce the rite of circumcision in his case, upon which 
the Apostle lays so much stress. The Apostle, who throughout 
maintains his simply independent attitude, mentions his taking 
Titus with him as a purely volunta., act, and certainly conveys 
no impression that he also was delegated by the Church. We 
shall presently see how significant the suppression of Titus is in 
connection with the Author’s transformation of the circumstances 
of the visit. In affirming that he went up “according to revela- 
ticu,” Paul proceeds in the very spirit in which he began to write 
this epistle. He continues simply to assert his independence and 
equality with the elder Apostles. In speaking of his first journey 
he has this object in view, and he states precisely the duration of 
his visit and whom he saw. If he had suppressed the official 
character of this second visit and the fact that be submitted for 
the decision of the Apostles and elders the question of the in - 
munity of the Gentile converts from circumcision, and thus curtly 
ascribed his going to a revelation, he would have compromised 
himself in a very serious manner, and exposed himself to a charge 
of disingenuousness of which his enemies would not have failed 
to take advantage. But, whether we consider the evidence of 
the Apostle himself in speaking of this visit, the absence of all 
external allusion to the supposed proceedings when reference to 
them would have been not only most appropriate but was almost 
necessary, the practical contradiction of the whole narrative im- 
plied in the subsequent conduct of Peter at Antioch, or the in- 
consistency of the conduct attributed in it to Paul himself, we 
are forced back to the natural conclusion that the Apostle does 
not suppress anything, and does not give so absurdly partial an 
eecount of his visit as would be the case if the narrative in the 


1 Hore Paul., ch. v., No. x. 
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Acts be historical, but that, in a few rapid powerful lines, he com- 
pletes a suggestive sketch of its chief characteristics. This be- 
comes more apparent at every step we take in our comparison of 
the two narratives, 

If we pass on to the next stage of the proceedings, we find an 
equally striking divergence between the two writers, and it must 
not escape attention that the variations are not merely incidental 
but are thorough and consecutive. According to the Acts, there 
was a solemn congress held in Jerusalem, on which occasion the 
Apostles and elders and the Church being assembled, the question 
whether it was necessary that the Gentiles should be circumcised 
and bound to keep the law of Moses was fully discussed, and a 
formal resolution finally adopted by the meeting. The proceed- 
ings in fact constitute what has always been regarded as the first 
Council of the Christian Church. The account in the Episile 
does not seem to betray any knowledge of such a congress! The 
Apostle himself says merely : “But 1 went according to revela- 
tion and communicated to them (αὐτοῖς) the Gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately to them which seer ed (to be 
something) (κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς δοκοῦσιν)" The usual apologetic ex- 
planation, as we have already mentioned, is that whilst more or 
less distinctly the Author of Acts indicates private conferences, 
and Paul a public assembly, the former chiefly confines his atten- 
tion to the general congress and the latter to the more private in- 
cidents of his visit.3 The opinion that the Author of Acts “alludes 
in a general way to conferences and discussions preceding the 
congress,” is based upon the statement xv. 4, 5: “ And when they 
came to Jerusalem they were received by the Chrrch end by the 
Apostles and the elders, and declared all that God did with them. 
But there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees, who be- 
lieved, saying: ‘That it is necessary to circumcise them and to 
command them to keep the law of Moses. And the Apostles and 
the elders came together to see regarding this matter. And when 





1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 152 ff.; Theol. dahrb., 1845, p. 474 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. 
T., ii. p. 216 f., 253; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 196; Overbeck, Zu de 
Wette, Apg., p. 218 ἢν; Straatman, Paulus, p. 188 ff.; Stap, Origines, p. 184 ἢ; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 226 f. 

2 Cal. i. 2. ; 

3 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 162 f.; iii. Ρ 12 £.; Baumgarten, Apg., 1. p. 461 ἢ; 
Bleek, Einl., p. 371; Hbrard, ev. Gesch., p. 699 f.; Zilicott, Galatians, p. 24; 
Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 434 f., anm. 2; Hofmann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 1. 
p. 198 ff.; suze, Das ap. Z., i. p. 100 f., ἼΡΡΙ 178 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. u. nachap. 
Z., p. 397 ἔν; Lekebusch, APE p. 294 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 103,124 f.; Meyer, 
Apg., p. 329 f., Gal. p. 64 f.; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 160 ff.; Oecrtel, Paulus, ᾿ 
226 ff,, 232 ff.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, ᾿, p. 458 f.; Ritschl, Entst. τ , 
K., p. 150; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 388 f.; Thiersch, K. im ap. Z., p. 129} 
Trip, Paulus, p. 84 ff. ; 

4 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 125. 
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there had been much disputation, Peter rose up and said,” &e. It 
it be admitted that more than one meeting is here indicated, it is 
clear that the words cannot be legitimately strained into a rcfer- 
ence to more than two conferences. The first of these is a gen- 
eral ineeting of the Apostles and elders and of the Church to 
receive the delegates from Antioch, and the second is an equally 
general and public conference (verse 6): not only ar2 the Apostles 
and elders present but also the general body of Christians, as 
clearly appears from the statement (ver. 12) that, atter the speech 
of Peter, “all the multitude (πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος) kept silence.”! The 
“much disputation” evidently takes place on the occasion when 
the Apostles and elders are gathered together to consider the: 
matter. If, therefore, two meetings can be maintained from the 
narrative in Acts, both are emphatically public and general, and 
neither, therefore, the private conference of the Epistle. The 
main fact that the Author of the Acts describes a general con- 
gress of the Church as taking place is never called in question. 
On the other hand, few who appreciate the nature of the dis- 
crepancy which we are discussing will feel that the difficulty is 
solved by suggesting that there is space for the insertion of other 
incidents in the Apostle’s narrative. It is rather late now to in- 
terpolate a general Council of the Church into the pauses of the 
Galatian letter. To suppose that the communications of Paul to 
the “ Pillar” Apostles, and the distressing debate reyarding the 
circumcision of Titus, may be inferred between the lines of the 
account in the Acts, is a bold effort of imagination ; but it is far 
from being as hopeless as an attempt to reconcile the discrepancy 
by thrusting the important public congress into some corner of 
the Apostle’s statement. In so far as any argument is advanced 
in support of the assertion that Paul’s expression implies some- 
thing more than the private conference, it is based upon the re- 
ference intended in the words ἀνεθέμην αὐτοῖς, When Paui says he 
went up to Jerusalem and communicated “to them” his Gespel, 
but privately τοῖς δοκοῦσιν, whom does he mean to indicate by the 
αὐτοῖς 2 Does he refer to the Christian community of Jerusalem, 
or to the Apostles themselves? It is pretty generally admitted 
that either application is permissible; but whilst a majority of 
apologetic, together with some independent, critics adopt the for- 
mer,” not a few consider, as Chrysostom, (Ecnmenius, and Calvin 





1 It has been pertinently asked how it is possible that such a meeting could 
have taken place? What room could have been found to contain the assembly ? 
Cf, Reuss, N, Rev. de Théol., 1858, ii. p. 36. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., iii. p. 12 f.; Baumgarten-Crusius, Br. an ἃ, Gal., p. 36; 
Hilicott, Galatians, p. 24; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. δῦ ἔν, 130; Holtzmann, in 
Bunsen’s Bivelw., iv. p. 472; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 397 f.; Leke- 
busch, Apg., p. 294 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 103, 125; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s 
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864 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
did before them, that Paul more probably referred to the Apos- 
tles.| In favour of the former there is the fact, it is argued, that 
the αὐτοῖς is used immediately after the statement that the Apos- 
tle went up “to Jerusalem,” and that it may be more natural to 
conclude that he speaks of the Christians there, more especially 
as he seems to distinguish between the communication made αὐτοῖς 
and κατ᾽ ἰδίαν τοῖς δοκοῦσιν ;? and, in support of this, “ they ” in Gal. 
i, 23, 24, is, though we think without propriety, referred to. Jt 
is, on the cther hand, urged that it is very unlikely that the 
Apostle would in such a way communicate his Gospel to the 
whole community, and that in the expressions used he indicates 
no special transaction, but that the ἀνεθέμην αὐτοῖς is merely an 
indefinite statement for which he immediately substitutes the 
more precise κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς δοκοῦσιν. It is quite certain that there 
is no mention of the Christian community of Jerusalem to which 
the αὐτοῖς can with any real grammatical necessity be referred ; 
but when the whole purport of the first part of the Apostle’s let- 
ter is considered the reference to the Apostles in the αὐτοῖς be- 
comes clearer. Paul is protesting the independence of his Gos- 
pel, and that, he did not receive it from man but from Jesus 
Christ. He wishes to show that he was not taught by the Apos- 
tles nor dependent upon them. He states that after his conver- 
sion he did not go to those who were Apostles before him, but, 
on the contrary, went away to Arabia, and only three years after 
he went up to Jerusalem, and then only for the purpose of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Peter, and on that occasion other of the 
Apostles saw he none save James the J ord’s brother. After four- 
teen years, he continues to recount, he again went up to Jerusa- 
lem, but according to revelation, and zommunicated to them, 1.¢., 
to the Apostles, the Gospel which he preached among the Gen- 
tiles. ‘The Apostles have been in the writer’s mind throughout, 





B. L., i. p. 196; Meyer, Apg., p. 329; Gal. br., p. 62; Oertel, Paulus, p. 232; 
Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 502; Usteri, Br. an die Gal., p. 44; De Wette, 
Br. an die Gal., p. 22; Wieseler, Br. an die Gal., p. 98 f., 100, 106; Winer, P. ad 
Gal. Ep., p. 54; Gramm. N. T. Sprach., p. 587. Of. Stap, Origines, p. 185 f. 

1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 133 £.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 216 ἢ; Jowett, Eps. of 
St. P., i p. 236; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 38; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1858, 
ii, p. 340 f. Cf. Zeller, Apg., p. 226, anm. 2. τὰ 

2 Meyer argues, not without force, that if Paul had not by "κατ᾽ idvav δὲ in- 
tended to distinguish a different communication, he must have said ; ἃ γεθέμην. 
αὐτοῖς, x. τ. λ., ἀνεθέμην δὲ τοῖς Sox. omitting the distinguishing κατ’ 
Zéiav. Br. an die Gal., p. 62, anm. 

3 An able and impartial critic, Reuss, attempts to reconcile the two accounts 
by arguing that such a question could not possibly have been laid before and de- 
cided by the whole community. He therefore supposes that private conferences 
only took place. This “reconciliation,” however, is excluded by the account in 
Acts, which so distinctly represents a large public congress, and it by no ὉΠ 
fessens the fundamental discrepancy of the narratives. Cf. Reuss, N. ον, ὦ, 
Théol., 1858, ii, 334 ff., 1859, iii, p, 62 ff. 
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PETER’S SPEECH AT THE COUNCIL. 865: 


but in the. impetuous flow of his ideas, which in the first two- 


chapters of this epistle outrun the pen, the sentences become in- 
volved. It must be admitted, finally, that the reference intended 
isa matter of opinion and cannot be authoritatively settled. If 
we i ak it to refer to the community of Jerusalem, taking 
thus the more favourable construction, hcw would this affect the 
question? Can it be maintained that in this casual and indefi- 
nite “to them” we have any confirmation of the general congress 
of the Acts, with its debates, its solemn settlement of that mo- 
mentous proposition regarding the Gentile Christians, and its im- 
portant decree ? It is impossible to credit that, in saying that he 
“communicated to them ” the Gospel which he preached amongst 
the Gentiles, the Apostle referred to a Council like that described 
in the Acts, to which, as a delegate from the Church of Antioch, 
he submitted the question of the conditions upon which the Gen- 
tiles were to be admitted into the Church, and tacitly accepted 
their decision.! Even if it be assumed that the Apostle makes 
this slight passing allusion to some mevting different from his 
conference with the pillar Apostles, it could not have been a gen- 
eral congress assembled for the purpose stated in the Acts and 
characterized by such proceedings. The discrepancy between the 
two narratives is not lessened by any supposed indication either 
in the Epistle or in the Acts of other incidents than those actu- 
ally described. The suggestion that the dispute about Titus in- 
volved some publicity does not avail, for the greater the publicity 
and importance of the episode the greater the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the total silence regarding it of the Author of Acts. The 
more closely the two statements are compared the more apparent 
does it become that the Author describes proceedings which are 
totally different in general character, in details, and in spirit, 
from chose so vividly sketched by the Apostle Paul. 

We shall have more to say presently regarding the irreconcila- 
ble contradiction in spirit between tke whole account which is 
given in the Acts of this Council and the writings of Paul; but 
it may be more convenient, if less effective, if we for the present 
take the chief points in the narrative as they arise and consider 
how far they are supported or discredited by other data. We 
shall refer later to the manner in which the question which leads 
tothe Council is represented as arising and at once proceed to 
the speech of Peter. After there had been much disputation as 
to whether the Gentile Christians must necessarily be circumcised 








1 It is unnecessary that we should here discuss the meaning of the Apostle’s. 
words : ‘‘ Lest by any means 1 might be running or have run in vain.” Critics 
are generally agreed that they express no doubt in. the Apostle’s mind, and that 
they cannot be taken as a submission, in any dependent sense, of his views to the: 
elder Apostles, 
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and required to observe the Mosaic law, it is stated that Peter 
rose up and said: xv. 7. “ Men (and) brethren, ye know that a 
good while ago God made choice among you that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. 8, 
And God which knoweth the hearts bare them witness, giving 
therm the Holy Spirit even as unto us; 9. and put no distinction 
between us and them, having purified their hearts by the faith, 
10. Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear? 11. But by the grace of our Lord Jesus we believe we 
are saved even as also they.”! The liberality of the sentiments 
thus put into the mouth of Peter requires no demonstration, and 
there is here an explicit expression of convictions, which we must, 
from his own words, consider to be the permanent and mature 
views of the Apostle, dating as they do “ from ancient days” 
(ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων) and originating in so striking and supernatural 
a manner. We may, therefore, expect that whenever we meet with 
an authentic record of Peter's opinions and conduct elsewhere, 
they should exhibit the impress of such advanced and divinely 
imparted views. The statement which Peter makes: that God 
had a good while before selected him that the Gentiles by his 
voice should hear the Gospel, is of course a reference to the case 
of Cornelius, and this unites the fortunes of the speech and _pro- 
ceedings of the Council with that episode. We have seen how 
little ground there is for considering that narrative, with its ela- 
borate tissue of miracles, historical. The speech which adopts it 
is thus discredited, and all other circumstances confirm the con- 
clusion that the speech is not authentic? If the name of Peter 
were erased and that of Paul substituted, the sentiments expressed 
would be singularly appropriate. We should have the divinely 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles advocating complete immunity 
from the Mosaic law, and enunciating Pauline principles in pecu- 
liarly Pauline terms. When Peter declares that “God put no dis- 
tinction between us (Jews) and them (Gentiles), purifying their 


1 Acts xv. 7. ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε ὅτι ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων 
ἐν ὑμῖν ἐξελέξατο ὁ θεὸς διὰ του στόματός μου ἀκοῦσαι ta εὔνὴ 
τὸν λόγον τοῦ" εὐαγγελίου καὶ πιότεῦδαι. 8. καὶ ὁ καρδιογν στη! 
θεὸς ἐμαρτύρηδσεν αὐτοῖς, δοὺς τὸ πνευύμα τὸ ἅγιον καθὼς καὶ ἡμῖν, 
9. καὶ οὐδὲν διέκρινεν μεταξὺ ἡμῶν τε καὶ αὐτῶν, τῇ πίστει κα- 
θαρίδας τὰς καρδίας αὐτῶν. 10. νῦν οὖν τί πειράζετε τὸν θεὺν, 
ἐπιθεῖναι ζυγὸν ἐπὶ τὸν τράχηλον τῶν μαθητῶν, ὃν οὔτε οἱ πατέρεξ 
ἡμῶν οὔτε ἡμεῖς ἰόχύδσαμεν ϑαστάσαι ; 11. ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς χάριτος TOV 
κυρίου Ἰηόδου πιότευομεν δωθῆναι καθ' ὃν τρόπον κακεῖνοι. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 132 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 216 ff., 253 ; Lipsius, in 
Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 197 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 225; Pfleiderer, Der 
Paulinismus, p. 505 f.; Frenci Les Apétres, p. xxxvii.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, 
εν. p. 544f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 117 ff., ii. p. 106 f.; Stap, Origines, p- 
:128 f£.; Straatman, Paulus, p. 189 ff., 196 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 230 ff. 
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ANALYSIS OF PETER’S SPEECH, 867 


hearts by faith,! but by the grace (χάρις) of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we believe we are saved even as also they,” do we not hear Paul’s 
sentiments, so elaborately expressed in the Epistle to the Romans 
and elsewhere? “For there is no difference between Jew and 
Greek; for the same Lord of all is rich unto all -that call upon 
him. Kor whosever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved”? .... “justified freely by his grace (χάρις) through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus ”® And when Peter exclaims: 
“Why tempt ye God to put a yoke (ζυγός) upon the neck of the 
disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear?” 
have we not rather a paraphrase of the words in the Epistle to 
the Galatians? “ With liberty Christ made us free; stand fast, 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke (ζυγός) of bond- 
age. Behold, I Paul say unto you that if ye be circumcised Christ 
will profit you nothing. But I testify again to every man who is 
circumcised that he is a debtor to do the whole law.t . . For as 
many as are of works of law are under a curse,” &c.o These are 
only a few sentences of which the speech in Acts is an echo, but no 
attentive reader can fail to perceive that it contains in germ the 
‘shole of Pzuline universalisin. 

From the Pauline Author of the Acts this might fairly be ex- 
pected, and if we linguistically examine the speech we have addi- 
tional evidence that it is simply, like others which we have con- 
sidered, a composition from his own pen. We shall, as briefly as 
possible, refer to every word which is not of too common occur- 
rence to require notice, and point out where they are elsewhere 
used. The opening ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί occurs elsewhere in the Acts 13 
times, as we have already pointed out, being the favourite phrase 
placed in the mouth of all speakers ; ἐπίστασθαι, x. 28, xviii. 25, 
xix, 15, 25, xx. 18, xxii. 19, xxiv. 106, xxvi. 3, 26, and elsewhere 
only 5 times. Tle phrase ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε at the beginning of a 
sentence has been pointed out, in connection with a similar way 
of expressing the personal pronoun in x, 2& ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε, and x. 
37, ὑμεῖς οἴδατε, as consequently characteristic of Peter, and con- 
sidered “important as shewing that these reports are not only 
according to the sense of what was said, but the words spoken, 
verbatim.” ὁ This is to overlook the fact that the very same words 
are put into the mouth of Paul. Peter commences his speech, 
xv. 7: ἄνδρες d5., ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε ὅτι ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων, κ. τ. λ' Paul be- 
gins his speech at Miletus, χχ. 18 : ὑμεῖς ἐπίστασθε, ἀπὸ πρώτης ἡμέρας 





1 Οὐ Rom. iv. 13. 


_* Rom. x. 12, 13; cf. Gal. iii. 26 ff.: ‘‘For ye are all sons of God through faith 
in Christ Jesus; . . . There is neither Jew nor Greek; .. . for ye are all one 
Man in Christ Jesus,” 

ὃ Rom. iii. 24. 4 Gal. v. 1—3. 


δ Gal. iii, 10. 6 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. 163. 
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ag’ ἧς, κι τι A.; and at Ephesus, Demetrius the silversmith com- 
mences his address, xix. 25: ἄνδρες, ἐπίστασθε ὅτι, κιτιλ,, cf. xxiii, 15, 
ἀρχαῖος, xv. 21, xxi. 16; Luke ix. 8,19; elsewhere 6 times; the 
expression ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament, but jy. épx. is common in the Septuagint, cf. Ps. xliii, 
1, Ixxvi. 5, exlii. 5, Isaiah xxxvii. 26, Lament. i. 7, ii. 17, &e., &e. 
ἐκλέγεσθαι͵ i, 2, 24, vi. 5, xiii. 17, xv. 22, 25; Luke 4 times, else- 
where 11 times, and of these the following with inf., Acts i, 24 f, 
xv. 22,25, Ephes. i. 4 With the phrase ὁ θεὸς ἐν ὑμῖν ἐξελέξατο 1 
may be compared that of Paul, xiii. 17, ὁ θεὸς. . . ἐξελέξατο 
τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν, and 1 Cor. i. 27, in which ὁ θεὸς ἐξ, occurs twice, 
as weil as again in the next verse, 28, διὰ τοῦ στόματος͵ i. 16, iii, 
18, 21; iv. 25; Luke i. 70; and the whole phrase διὰ τ, στόματύς 
μου ἀκοῦσαι may be compared with the words put into Paul’s mouth, 
Xxli. 14; καὶ ἀκοῦσαι φωνὴν ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ, κιτιλ, ἐυαγγέλιον, XX, 
24, in Paul’s Epistles (4) 33 times, and elsewhere 42 times. Verse 
8. ὁ καρδιογνώστης Oeds,—in the N. T. «apd. only occurs here and ini. 
24, Σὺ κύριε xapdioyrSora πάντων, where it forms part of the prayer 
at the election of the successor to Judas. We have fully examined 
the speech of Peter, i. 16 ff, and shewn its unhistorical character, 
and that it is a free composition by the Author of the Acts; the 
prayer of the assembly is not ascribed to Peter in the work itself, 
though apologists, grasping at the καρδιογνώστης, assert that it must 
have been delivered by that Apostle; but, with the preceding 
speech, the prayer also must be attributed to the pea of the Au- 
thor; and if it be maintained that Peter spoke in the Aramaic 
tongue? it is useless to discuss the word at all, which of course in 
that case must be allowed to belong to the Author. μαρτυρεῖν, Acts 
12 times, Luke 2, rest frequently ; with the phrase ὁ θεὸς ἐμαρτύρησεν 
αὐτοῖς may be compared Paul’s words in xiii. 22, φῇ καὶ (ὁ θεὸς) εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας. Verse 9, διακρίνειν, x, 20, xi. 2, 12, Paul 7 times, ὅτι 
μεταξύ, xii. 6, xiii. 42; Luke xi. 51, xvi. 26; rest 4 times. τε kai, 
Acts 27 times, Luke 8, Paul 9, rest 15 times; te . . . καί Acts 33 
times, Luke 5, Paul 4, rest 10 times—re καί is clearly characteris- 
tic of the Author. πίστις, Acts 15, Luke 11 times, rest very fre- 
quently. καθαρίζειν, x. 15, xi. 9; Luke 7, and elsewhere 20 times. 
viv οὖν, x, 38, xvi. 36, xxiii. 15; an expression not found else- 
where in the New Testament, and which is also indicative of the 
Auther’s composition. Verse 10, πειράζειν, v. 9, xvi. 7, xxiv. 0; 
Luke iv. 2, xi. 16, xx. 28, rest frequently ; the question of Jesus 
in Luke and the parallel passages, τί με πειράξετε ; will occur to 

AOE da Se foe ME ge a a ce es 


1 We need not discuss ἐξ. ἐν ὑμῖν (or ἡμῖν) which de Wette, Ewald, and 
others take for a Hebraism, but Winer (§ 32, 3), Meyer and others defend. | 

2... den selbstverstiindlich ist’s (gegen Lange u. Aeltere) dass Petrus nicht 
Griechish, sondern Aramiiisch geredet hat. Meyer, Apg., p. 39, 
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every one, ἐπιτιθέναι, Acts 12, Luke 6 times, the rest frequently. 
ζυγός does not occur elsewhere, either in the Acts or third Gospel, 
but it is used precisely in the same sense by Puul, Gal. v. 1, in 
a passage to which we have called attention a few pages back! in 
connection with this speech. τράχηλος, xx. 37, Luke xv. 20, xvii. 
2; Romans xvi. 4, Matth. xviii. 6, Mark ix. 42; ἐπὶ τὸν rpax. 
occurs 4 times. ἰσχύειν, vi. 10, xix. 16, 20, xxv. 7, xxvii. 16; Luke 
8 times and elsewhere 15 times, βαστάζειν, 111. 2, ix. 15, xxi. 35; 
Luke, 5, Paul 6, rest 12 times. Verse 11, χάρις, Acts 17 times, 
Luke 8, Paul 61 times, rest frequently. πιστεύειν, Acts 38, Luke 
9 times, rest frequently. ower, Acts 12, Luke 18 times, rest 
frequently. καθ᾽ dv τρόπον, is also put into the mouth of Paul, 
xxvii, 25, and is not elsewhere found in the New Testament ; 
ὃν τρόπον, i, 11, vii. 28; Luke xiii, 34; Matth. xxiii. 37, 2 Tim. iii. 
8, κἀκεῖνος, Vv, 37, xviii. 19; Luke xi. 7, 42, xx. 11, xxii. 12, and 
elsewhere in the New Testament 17 times. It cannot be doubted 
that the language of this speech is that of the Author of the 
Acts, and no serious attempt has ever been made to show that it 
is the language of Peter. If it be asserted that, in the form 
before us, it.is a translation, there is not the slightest evidence 
to support the assertion ; and it has to contend with the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that, in the supposed process, the words of 
Peter have not only become the words of the Author, but his 
thoughts the thoughts of Paul. 

We may now inquire whether we find in authentic records of the 
Apostle Peter's conduct and views any confirmation of the liber- 
ality which is attributed to him in the Acts. He is here repre- 
sented as proposing the emancipation of Gentile converts from 
the Mosaic Law: does this accord with tbe statements of the 
Apostle Paul and with such information as we can elsewhere 
gather regarding Peter? Very much the contrary. 

Peter in this speech claims that, long before, God had selected 
him to make known the Gospel to the Gentiles, but Paul empha- 
tically distinguishes him as the Apostle of the Circumcision ; 
and although, accepting facts which had actually taken place and 
could not be prevented, Peter with James and John gave Paul 
right hands of fellowship, he remained as he had been before, 
Apostle of the Circumcision,” and, as we shall see, did not prac- 
tise the liberality which he is said to have preached. Very 
shortly after the Council described in the Acts, there occurred 
the celebrated dispute between him and Paul which the latter 
proceeds to describe immediately after the visit to Jerusalem : 
“But when Cephas came to Antioch,” he writes, “I withstood 
him to the face, for he wes condemned. For before certain 
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came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they came, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing those 
of the Circumcision, And the other Jews also joined in his hypo- 
crisy, insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their 
hypocrisy. But when I saw that they walked not uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel, I said unto Cephas before 
all; If thou being a Jew livest (ζῇς) after the manner of Gentiles 
and not after the manner of Jews, how compellest (ἀναγκάζεις) thou 
the Gentiles to adopt the customs of the Jews 1 (ἰουδαΐζειν) "1 Be- 
fore commenting upon this, it is necessary to say a few words as 
to the significance of Peter’s conduct and of Paul's rebuke, regard- 
ing which there is some difference of opinion.? Are we to under- 
stand from this that Peter, as a general rule, at Antioch and else 
where, with enlightened emancipation from Jewish prejudices, 
lived asa Gentile and in full communion with Gentile Chris- 
tians?® Meyer‘ and others argue that by the use of the present 
fjs, the Apostle indicates a continuous practice based upon prin- 
ciple, and that the ζῆν is not the mere moral life, but includes the 
externai social ubservances of Christian community : the object, 
in fact, being to show that upon principle Peter held the advanced 
liberal views of Paul, and that the fault which he committed in 
withdrawing from free intercourse with the Gentile Christians was 
momentary, and merely the result of “occasional timidity and 
weakness.” This theory cannot bear the test of examination. The 
account of Paul is clearly this: when Cephas came to Antioch, the 
stronghold of Gentile Christianity, before certain men came from 
James, he ate with the Gentiles, but as soon as these emissaries ar- 
rived he withdrew, “ fearing those of the circumcision.” Had his 
normal custom beer to live like the Gentiles, how is it possible that 
he could have, on 11:'s occasion only, feared those oi the circum- 
cision? His practice must have been notorious; and had he, 
moreover, actuall.: expressed such opinions in the congress of 
Jerusalem, his confession of faith having been so publicly made, 
and so unanimously approved by the Church, there could not 
have been any conceivable cause for such timidity. The fact 
evidently is, on the contrary, that Peter, under the influence of 
Paul, was induced for the time to hold free communion with the 
Gentile Christians; but as soon as the emissaries of James ap- 
peared on the scene, he became alarmed at this departure from 





1 Gal. ii, 11—14, 
2 Cf. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., 338. " 
8 Hilgenfeld argues that in speaking of ““ eating with them,” Paul refers to t τ 
Agape, the meals of the Christians which had a religious significance. Althou 
this is weil worthy of consideration, it is not necessary for us here to fe into the 
question. Cf. Galaterbrief, p. 59ff. Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, p. 87 ἢ. 

4 Br. an die Gal., 98 f. 
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PETER'S CONDUCT AT ANTIOCH, 871 
his principles and fell back again into his normal practice. If the 
present {ys be taken to indicate continuous habit of life, the pre 

sent ἀναγκάζεις very much more than neutralizes it. Paul with 
his usual uncompromising frankness rebukes the vacillation of 
Peter: by adopting even for a time fellowship with the Gentiles, 
Peter has ractically recognised its validity, has been guilty of 
hypocrisy in withdrawing from his concession on the arrival of 
the followers of James, and is condemned ; bué after such a con- 
cession he cannot legitimately demand that Gentile converts 
should “judaize.” itis obvious that whilst Peter lived as a 
Gentile, he could not have been compelling the Gentiles to 
adopt Judaism. Paul, therefore, in saying: “ Why compel 

lest thou (ἀναγκάζεις), the Gentiles to adopt the customs of 
the Jews? (lovdaifew)” very distinctly intimates that the 
normal practice of Peter was to compel Gentile Christians 
to adopt Judaism. There is no escaping this conclusion, for 
after all specious reasoning to the contrary is exhausted, 
there remains the simple fact that Peter, when placed in 
a dilemma on the arrival of the emissaries of James, and forced 
to decide whether he will continue to live as a Gentile or asa Jew, 
adopts the latter alternative, and as Paul tells us “compels” (in 
the present) the Gentiles to judaize. A stronger indication of 
his views could scarcely have been given. Nota word is said 
which in the remotest degree implies that Peter yielded to the 
vehement protests of Paul, but on the contrary we must undoubt- 
edly conclude that he did not ; for it is impossible to suppose that 
Paul would not have stated a fact so pertinent to his argument, 
had the elder Apostle been induced by his remonstrance to walk 
uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel which Paul preached, 
and both to teach and practise Christian universalism. We shall 
have abundant reason, apart from this, to conclude that Peter did 
not yield, and it is no false indication of this, that, a century after, 
we find the Clementine Homilies expressing the bitterness of the 

Petrine party against the Apostle of the Gentiles for this very 
rebuke, and representing Peter as following his course from city 
tocity for the purpose of refuting Paul’s unorthodox teaching. 

It is contended that Peter’s conduct at Antioch is quite consis- 

tent with his denial of his master related in the Gospels, and, 

therefore, that it might well have taken place even after his 

adoption of liberal principles, such momentary weakness being in 

fact characteristic. Those who argue in this way, however, forget 

that the denial of Jesus, as described in the Gospels, proceeded 

from the fear of death, and that such a reply to ἃ merely compro- 

mising question which did not directly involve principles, is a 

very different thing from conduct like that at Antioch where, 
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under one influence, a line of action was temporarily adopted 
which ratified views upon which the opinion of the Church was 
divided, and then abandoned merely from fear of the disapproval 
of those of the circumcision. The Author of the Acts passes over 
this altercation in complete silence. No one has ever called in 
question the authenticity of the account which Paul gives of it, 
If Poter had the courage to make such a speech at the Council in 
the very capital of Judaic Christianity, and in the presence of 
James and the whole Church, how could he possibly, from fear of 
afew men from Jesusalem, have shown such pusillanimity in 
Antioch, where Paul and the mass of Christians supported him? 
If the unanimous decision of the Council had really been a fact, 
how e.sily he might have silenced any objections by an appeal 
to that which had “seemed good to the Holy Spirit” and to the 
Church! But there is not the slightest knowledge of the Council 
and its decree betrayed either by those who came from James, or 
by Peter, or Paul. The episode at Antioch is inconsistent with 
the conduct and words ascribed to Peter in the Acts, and con- 
tradicts the narrative in the fifteenth chapter which we are ex- 
amining.} 

The Author of the Acts states that after Peter had spoken, 
“all the multitude kept silent and were hearing Barnabas and 
Paul declaring what signs and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them.”? We shall not at present pause to con- 
sider this statement, nor the réle which Paul is made to play in 
the whole transaction, beyond pointing out that, on an occasion 
when such a subject as the circumcision of the Gentiles and their 
subjection to the Mosaic law was being discussed, nothing could 
be more opposed to nature than to suppose that a man like the 
Authoz of the Epistle to the Galatians could have assumed so 

assive and subordinate an attitude? After Barnabas and Paul 

ad spoken, James is represented as saying: ‘“ Men (and) breth- 
ren, hear me. Simeon declared how God at first did visit the 
Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name. And with 
this agree the words of the prophets; as it is written: ‘ After this 
I will return, and will build again the tabernacle of David which 
has fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and 





1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 52 f. ; Paulus, i. p. 146 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 220 
f,, 222 ; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 415 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss, '1h., 1858, 
. 87 ff. ; 1860, p. 140 ff. ; Der Kanon, p. 204; Kinl., p. 282 f. ; Holsten, Zum Ey, 
aulus, ἃ. x w., p. 359 ff. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. “.ex., i. p. 197; Overbeck, 
Zu de W. Apg., p. 221 f. ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxv. . ; Schwegler, Das pa 
Z., i. p. 117 f 127 ff. ; ii. p. 106 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 196; Usteri, Br. an : 
Gal., p. 37 f. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 233 ff. Cf. Schneckenburger, Apg., P- 106 ff. ; 
Wieseler, Br. an ἃ. Gal., p. 153 ff., 157 ff. 
xv. 12, 
ὃ Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Καὶ, Erki. Apostelgesch., p. 227. 
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will seb it up: that the residue of men may seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name has been called, 
saith the Lord who doeth these things, known from the be- 
ginning.’ Wherefore, I judge that we trouble not those from 
among the Gentiles who are turning to God; but that we write 
unto them that they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and 
from fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood. For 
Moses from generations of old hath in every city those who 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath.’ 1 
There are many reasons for which this speech 8780 must be pro- 
nounced inauthentic.? It may be observed, in passing, that James 
completely disregards the statement which Barnabas and Paul 
are supposed to make as to what God had wrought bv them 
among the Gentiles; and, ignoring their intervention, he directly 
refers to the preceding speech of Peter claiming to have first been 
selected to convert the Gentiles. We shall reserve discussion of 
the conditions which James proposes tu impose upon Gentile 
Christians till we come to the apostolic decree which embodies 
them. The precise signification of the sentence with which (ver. 
21) he concludes has been much debated, but need not detain us 
long. Whatever may be said of the liberal part of the speech, it 
is obvious that the Author has been more true to the spirit of the 
time in conceiving this and other portions of it, than in compos- 
ing the speech of Peter. The continued observauce of the Mosaic 
ritual, and the identity of the synagogue with the Christian 
Church are correctly indicated ; and when James is again repre- 
sented (xxi. 20 ff.) as advising Paul to join those who had a vow, 
in order to prove that he himself walked orderly and was an 
observer of the law, and did not teach the Jews to aposta- 
tize from Moses and abandon the rite of circumcision, he is 
consistent in his portrait. It is nevertheless clear that, how- 
ever we may read the restrictions which James proposes 
to impose upon Gentile Christians, the Author of Acts intends 
them to be considered as a most libera! and almost complete con- 











Ar dpes ἀδελφοί, ἀκούδατέ μου. Συμεὼν ἐξηγήσατο καθὼς πρῶτον 
ὁ feds ἐπεόκέψατο λαβεῖν ἐξ ἐθν ὧν λαὸν τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτου", καὶ τού- 
τῷ δυμφωνοῦσιν οἱ λόγοι τῶν προφητῶν, καθὼς γέγραπται, κιτ.λ. 
(Greek below.) διὸ ἐγω κρίνω μὴ παρενοχλεῖν τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν 
ἐπιότρέφουσιν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, ἀλλὰ ἐπιστεῖλαι αὐτοῖς του ἀπέχεσθαι 
απὸ τῶν ἀλιόγημάτων τῶν εἰδώλων καὶ τῆς πορνείας καὶ Tov 
avixtov καὶ του αἵματος. Μωϊσὴς γὰρ ἐκ γενεῶν ἀρχαίων πατὰ 
πόλιν τοὺς κηρύδόδοντας αὐτὸν ἔχει ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς κατὰ πᾶν 
σάββατον ἀναγινωσκόμενος. Acts xv. 13---20, 
bs Baur, Paulus, i. p. 135 ff., 1680 ff.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 221, 252 f.; 
Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., i. p. 198 f.; Overbeck, Zu de ΝΥ. Apg., 216, 222, 
ff. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, p. 505 f.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. xxxv., note 1; 
Xxxvil.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Ζ., i. p. 117 ff., ii. p. 106 £.; Straatman, Paulus, 
P. 189 ff, 196 f.; Zeller, Apg., p. 232 f 
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cession of immunity. “I judge,” he makes James say, “that we 
trouble not those from among the Gentiles who are turning to 
God ;” and again on the second occasion of which we have just 
been speaking, in referring to the decree, a contrast is drawn be- 
tween the Christian Jews. from whom observance of the law is 
demanded, and the Gentiles, who are only expected to follow the 
prescriptions of the decree. James is represented as supporting 
the statement of Peter, how God visited the Gentiles by “ the 
words of the Prophets,” quoting a passage from Amos ix. 11, 12. 
It is difficult to see how the words, even as quoted, apply to the 
case at all, but this is immaterial. Loose reasoning can certainly 
not be taken as a mark of inauthenticity. It is much more to the 
point that James, addressing an assembly of Apostles and elders in 
Jerusalem, quotes the prophet Amos freely from the “ep πὶ 
version,! which differs widely in the latter and mow κι, raat 
part from the Hebrew text.2 The passage in the Hebrew reads: 
ix. 11. “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that 
is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up 
his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old, 12. that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord that doeth this.” The 
authors of the Septuagint version altered the twelfth verse into: 
“That the residue of men may seek after the Lord and all the 
Gentiles upon whom My name is called, saith the Lord who doeth 
these things.”? It is perfectly clear that the prophet does not, in 





1 “St, James and St. Luke adopt that Version as not contrary to the mind of 
Spirit, and indeed as expressing that mind,” &c., &c. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., 
The Acts, p. 113. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii, p. 165; Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 436 ff.; Beelen, Act. 
Apost., p. 382 ff.; Davidson, Int. O. T., iii. p. 259 ; Hwald, Gesch, V. Isr., vi. p. 
436, anm. 2 ; Hengstenberg, Christol. ἃ. A. T. 2 Aufl., i. p. 454 ἢ, ; Kuenen, De Pro- 
feten, ii. p. 211 f.; Kuinoel, Comm. N. T., iv. p. 506; Lightfoot, Works, viii. ἂὰ 
475 £.; Meyer, Apg., p. 338 £.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 211 ff.; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 
1859, iii. p. 84f.; Stier, Reden ἃ, Ap., ii. p. 25, cf. 28; De Wette, Apg., p. 228; 
Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Acts, p. 113. ; P 

8 The whole passage in the lxx. reads: Ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ αναστηδῶ 
τὴν onunvnv Δαυὶδ τὴν πεπτωπκυῖϊαν, καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω TA πεπτῶ- 
κότα αὐτῆς, καὶ τὰ κατεσκπαμμένα αὐτῆς ἀναστήσω, καὶ ἀνοικοδο- 
μήδω αὐτὴν καθὼς αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ αἰῶνος. 12. Ὅπως ἐκζητήσωσιν 
οἱ κατάλοιρο: τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον (Cod. Alex.) καὶ πάντα 
το éivn, ἐφ᾽ ods ἐπικέκληται τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, λέγει κυ- 
pis ὁ ποιῶν ταῦτα (Cod. Alex. cm. πάντα). The passage in the s eech of 
James reads: 16. Mera ταῦτα ἀναστρέψω καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω τὴν OXN- 
νὴν Δαυεὶδ τὴν πεπτωκυῖαν, καὶ τὰ κατεσκαμμένα αὐτῆς AVON) 
δομήσω καὶ ἀνορθώσω αὐτήν, 17. ὅπως ἂν ἐκζητήσωσιν οἱ καταλοιπυ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸν κύριον, καὶ πάντα ra ἔθνη ἐφ᾽ ofS ἐπικέκληται 
τὸ ὄνομα μου ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, λέγει κύριος ὁ ποιῶν ταῦτα 18. γγωότα 
an αἰῶνος. Che zest of the verse, 671 τῷ θεῷ πάντα τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ, 
which stands in the A.V. is omitted by &, B, C, and other important ondlomt, 
rp Cod. A and D have ra κυρίῳ τὸ ἔργον αὐτου, the latter having δὲ 

ὅτιν. 
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the original, say what James is here represented as stating, and 
that his own words refer to the national triumph of Israel, and 
not to the conversion of the Gentiles. Amos in fact prophesies 
that the Lord will restore the former power and glory of Israel, 
and that the remnant of Edom and the other nations of the theo- 
cracy shall be re-united, as they were under David. No one ques- 
tions the fact that the original prophecy is altered, and those who 
desire to see the singular explanations of apologists may refer to 
some of the works indicated.1 The question as to whether James 
or the Author of the Acts is responsible for the adoption of the 
Septuagint version is felt to be a serious problem. Some critics 
affirm that in all probability James must have spoken in Ara- 
maic ;2 whilst others maintain that he delivered this address in 
Greek.? In the one case, it is supposed that he quoted the original 
Hebrew and that the Author of the Acts or the document from 
which he derived his report may have used the Septuagint ; and 
in the other, it is suggested that the Lxx. may have had another 
and more correct reading before them, for it is supposed impos- 
sible that James himself could have quoted a version which was 
actually different from the original Hebrew. These and many 
other similar explanations, into which we need not go, do little to 
remove the difficulty presented by the fact itself. To suppose that 
our Hebrew texts are erroneous in order to justify the speech is 
a proceeding which does not require remark. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the Acts, the Septuagint is always employed in 
quotations from the Old Testament, and that this is by no means 
the only place in which that version is used when it departs from 
the original. It is difficult to conceive that any intelligent Jew 
could have quoted the Hebrew of this passage +o support a pro- 
posal to free Gentile Christians from the necessity of circumcision 
and the observance of the Mosaic Law. It is equally difficult to 
suppose that James, a bigoted leader of the Judaistic party and 
the head of the Church of Jerusalem, could have quoted the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Holy Scriptures, differing from the Hebrew, 
tosuch an assembly. It is useless to examine here the attempts 
to make the passage quoted a correct interpretation of the pro- 
phet’s meaning, or seriously to consider the proposition that this 
alteration of a prophetic utterance is adopted as better expressing 
“the mind of the Spirit.” If the original prophecy did not express 
that mind, it is rather late to amend the utterances of the pro- 
phets in the Acts of the Apostles. 


1 See p, 874, note 2, 
2 Bengel, Gnom. N.T., p. 576 ; Lightfoot, Works, viii. p. 474 f.; Meyer, Apg., 
334 ἢ Stier, Die Reden d. Ap., p. 25, anm. Of. Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1859, iti. 


p. 84, 
8 Alford, Gk. Teat., ii. p. 165 ; Hengstenberg, Chzistol. ἃ, A. 'T’, 2te Aufl., i. p, 
455 f.; Olshausen, Apg., p. 212. 
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We may now briefly examine the speech linguistically. Verse 
13: The opening as usual is ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, which occurs elsewhere 
in the Acts 13 times as we have already mentioned ; but the 
whole phrase ἄνδρ. 48. ἀκούσατέ μου is put into the mouth of Paul 
in xxii. 1, ἄνδρ. ἀδ. καὶ murépes dxovoaré μου, and with but little varia- 
tion again in xiii. 16,cf.ii. 22. The use of the Hebrew form Συμεών, 
in speaking of Peter, has been pointed out by Bleek! and others, 
after Lightfoot,? as a characteristic peculiarity show‘ng the au- 
thenticity of the speech. The same form occurs in 2 Pet. i. 1, but 
its use in that spurious epistle is scarcely calculated to give 
weiy + to its use here. If it be characteristic of anyone, how- 
ever, . «: is characteristic of the author of the third Gospel 
and the ws, and in no case is it peculiarly associated with 
James. In addition to the instance referred to above, and Apoc. 
vii. 7, where the tribe of Simeon is thus named, the Jewish form 
Συμεών of the name Simon occurs four times only in the New 
Testament, and they are confined to our Author: Acts xiii. 1; 
Luke ii. 25, 34, iii. 30. Being acquainted with the Jewish form 
of the name, he made use of it in this speech probably for the 
effect of local colouring. ἐξηγεῖσθαι, x. 8, xv. 12, xxi. 19; Luke 
xxiv. 35, and nowhere else except John i. 18—it is peculiar to the 
Author. καθώς, Acts 11, Luke 16 times, and cisewhere frequently. 
πρῶτον, ili. 26, vii. 12, xi. 26, xiii. 46, xxvi. 20; Luke 10 times; 
Jam. iii. 17; Paul 10 times, rest frequently. ἐπισκέπτεσθαι, vi. ὃ, 
vii. 23, xv. 36; Luke i. 68, 78, vii. 16; Matth. xxv. 36, 43; Hebr. 
ii. 6; Jam. i. 27, that is to say 7 ti-nes used by the Author and 
only 4 times in the rest of the New Testament ; compare especi- 
ally Luke i. 68, and vii. 16. λαός opposed to ἔθνη, xxvi. 17, 23. 
The expression ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι occurs ii. 38, iv. 17, 18, v. 28, 40; 
Luke ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8, xxiv. 47, and only 5 times in the rest of 
the New Testament. Verse 15: συμφωνεῖν, v.9; Luke v. 36, dnd 
Matth. xviii. 19, xx. 2, 18 only. Verse 16: In this quotation 
from Amos, for the ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ of the Septuagint, the Author 
substitutes werd ταῦτα, which phrase occurs elsewhere in Acts vil. 
7, xiii. 20, xviii. 1; Luke v. 27, x. 1, xii. 4, xvii. 8, xvi. 4, 
ἀναστρέφειν, ν. 22 and 9 times elsewhere. Verse 18 : γνωστός, 1. 19, 
ii. 14, iv. 10, 16, ix. 42, xiii, 88, xix. 17, xxviii. 22, 28=10 times 
in Acts; Luke ii. 44, xxiii. 49; elsewhere only in Rom. 1. 19, 
John xviii. 15, 16-—a characteristic word. So likewise is the 
expression ἀπ᾽ αἰῶνος, iii, 21, Luke i. 70; ἀπὸ τῶν αἰώνων occurs 1ἢ 
Ephes. iii. 9, Col. i. 26. These words are added to the passage 
quoted from the Septuagint. Verse 19: διό is used 11 times In 
Acts; Luke i. 35, vii. 7; by Paul 18 times, Ep. Jam. twice, and 
kinda ἀνα Iie ical is hii ΣΟ ea oO 


1 Kinl. N. T., p. 348; Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1036 f. 
2 Works, viii, .p. 474 f. 
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elsewhere 25 timos. κρίνειν, 22 times in Acts; Luke 6 times, 
Paul 37 times, Ep. Jam. 6, and elsewhere 44 times. παρενοχλεῖν is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. ἐπιστρέφειν, Acts 11, 
Luke 7, Jam. v. 19, 20, rest 19 times; the phrase erp. ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν 
isa favourite and ci.aracteristic expression of the Author, who 
uses it ix. 35, xi. 21, xiv. 15, xxvi. 20, and Luke i. 16, and it does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Testament except in 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
Verse 20: ἐπιστέλλειν, xxi. 25, and Hebr. xiii. 22 only. ἀπέχειν, xv, 
29, Luke vi. 24, vii. 6, xv. 20, xxiv. 13, 1 Thess. iv. 3, v. 22, 1 Tim. 
iv. 8, 1 Pet. ii. 11, and elsewhere 7 times; in both passages of the 
Ep. to the Thess. it is used with ἀπό as here. ἀλίσγημα is not else- 
where found. εἴδωλον, vii. 41; 6 times by Paul, and elsewhere 8 : 
it occurs very frequently in the Septuagint. πορνεία, xv. 29, xxi. 
25; Paul 8, elsewhere 15 times. πνικτόν, xv, 29, xxi. 25, a techni- 
cal word. αἷμα, Acts 12, Luke 11 times, rest frequently. γενεά, ii. 
40, viii. 33, xiii. 36, xiv. 16; Luke 13 times, Matth. 13, Mk. 5, 
rest 5 times. ἀρχαῖος, xv. 7, xxi. 16; Luke ix. 8, 19, elsewhere 7 
times. κατὰ πόλιν, xv. 36, xx. 28, xxiv. 12; Luke viii. 1, 4, xiii. 
22, and elsewhere only in Tit. i. 5. κηρύσσειν, viii. 5, ix. 20, x. 37, 
42, xix. 13, xx. 25, xxviii. 31; Luke 9, Paul 14, elsewhere 30 
times. σάββατον, Acts 9, Luke 20, rest 35 times, the whole phrase 
ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς κατὰ πᾶν σάββατον ἀναγινωσκόμενος Occurs again in 
the Acts, being put into the mouth of Paul xiii. 27, and ἐν τῇ 
συναγωγῇ κατὰ πᾶν σάβ. being used by the writer in xvili. 4. συναγωγή, 
Acts 20, Luke 15, rest 22 times. ἀναγινώσκειν, viii. 28, 30 twice, 
32, xiii, 27, xv. 31, xxiii. 34; Luke 8, and elsewhere 22 times. 
This analysis confirms the conclusion that the speech of James at 
the Council proceeds likewise from the pen of the general Author, 
and the incomprehensible liberality of the sentiments expressed, 
as well as the peculiarity of the quotation from Amos according 
to the Septuagint, thus receive at once their simple explanation. 
If we now compare the account of James’ share in granting 
liberal conditions to Gentile Christians. with the statements of 
Paul we arrive at the same result. It is in consequence of 
the arrival of “certain men from James” (τινὰς ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου) 
that Peter through fear of them withdrew from communion 
with the Gentiles. It will be remembered that the whole discus- 
sion is said to have arisen in Antioch originally from the judais- 
tic teaching of certain men who came “from Judea,” who are 
disowned in the apostolic letter. It is unfortunate, however, to 
say the least of it, that so many of those who systematically op- 
posed the work of the Apostle Paul claimed to represent the 
views of James and the mother church.? The contradiction of 


1 Acts xv, 24. 
2 “Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St. Paul's Epistles this much is cer- 
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the Author of the Acts, with his object of conciliation before 
him, has but small weight before the statements of Paul and the 
whole voice of tradition. At any rate, almost immediately after 
the so-called Apostolic Council, with its decree adopted mainly at 
the instigation of James, his emissaries caused the defection of 
Peter in Antioch and the rupture with Paul. It is generally ad- 
mitted, in the face of the clear affirmation of Paul, that the men 
in question must probably or certainly have bcen actually sent 
by James. It is obvious that, to justify the fear of so leading 
an apostle as Peter, not only must they have been thus deputed, 
but must have been influential men, representing authoritative 
and prevalent judaistic opinions. We shall not attempt to divine 
the object of their mission, but we may say that it is impossible 
to separate them from the judaistic teachers who urged circum- 
cision upon the Galatian Christians an’ opposed the authority 
of the Apostle Paul. Not pursuing this rurther at present, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the effect produced by these emissaries is 
quite incompatible with the narrative that, so short a time be- 
fore, James and the Church of Jerusalem had unanimously pro- 
mulgated conditions, under which the Gentile Christians were 
freely admitted into communion, and which fully justified Peter 
in eating with them. The incident at Antioch, as connected with 
James as well as with Petsr, excludes the supposition that the 
account of the Council contained in the Acts can be considered 
historical. 

The Apostolic letter embodying the decree of the Council now 
demands our attention. It seemed good to the Apostles and the 
elders with the whole Church to choose two leading men among 
the brethren, and to send them to Antioch with Paul and Barna- 
bas, and they wrote by them (xv.23): “The Apostles and breth- 
ren which are elders unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greeting. 24, Forasmuch as we 
heard that certain which went out from us troubled you with 








tain, that they exalted the authority of the Apostles of the Circumcision ; and 
that, in some instances at least, as members of the mother Church, they had di- 
rect relations with Tames, the Lord’s brother. But when we attempt to define 
those relations, we are lust in a maze of conjecture.” Lightfoot, Ep. to the Gal., 
p. 353. 

1 Alford, Greek Test., iii. p. 18; Bleek, Einl., p. 374, anm.; Davidson, Int. N.T., 
ii. p. 290 ἢ, ; Hemsen, Der Ap. Paulus, 1830, p. 98 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 
1860, p. 139 f.; Galaterbr., p. 153; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, u. 8. Μ΄.» P. 37, 
362 ; Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 244 f.; Lechler, Das ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., Pp. 382 ; 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 111; cf. 353; Meyer, Gal., p. 93 £. ; Overbeck, Zu de W. 
Apg., p. 222; de Pressensé, Trois prem, Sidcles, i. p. 473 ; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinis- 
mus, p 284 f.; Renan, Les Apotres, p. xxxvii.; St. Paul, p, 291 ff; Reville 
Essais, p. 16; Ritsch/, Ents’. eltk. K., p. 145; Rickert, Br. an die Gal., Ρ. at 
Schwegler, Dasnachap. Z., i. p. 118 f., 159, ii. p. 107; Stap, Origines, p. 775 "Μὲ 
Wette, Br. an die Gal., p. 38; Zeller, Apg., p. 232 ff. 
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TIE APOSTOLIC ΠΕΤΎΕΒ : COMPOSED BY AUTHOR OF ACTS. 879 


words, subverting your souls, to whom we gave no command- 
ment, 25, it seemed good unto us, having become of one mind, 
to choose out and send men unto you with our beloved Barnabas. 
and Paul, 26. men that have given up their lives for the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 27. We have, therefore, sent Judas. 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by word of 
mouth. 28. For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things: 29. that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication: from 
which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well. Fare ye well.”? It 
is argued that the simplicity of this composition, its brevity, and 
the absence of hierarchical tendency, prove “he authenticity and 
originality of the epistle. Nothing, however, could be more ar- 
bitrary than te assert that the Author of the Acts, composing a. 
letter supposed to be written under the circumstances, would have 
written one different from this. We shall, on the contrary, see 
good reason for affirming that he actually did compose it, and that 
it bears the obvious impress of his style. Besides, Zeller? has 
pointed out that, in a document affirmed to be so removed from 
all calculation or object, verse 26 could hardly have found a place. 
The reference to “ our beloved ” Barnabas and Paul, as “ men that 
have given up their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ," 
is scarcely consistent with the primitive brevity and simplicity 
which are made the basis of such an argument. In the absence 
of better evidence, apologists grasp at extremely slight indica- 
tions of authenticity, and of this nature seems to us the mark of 
genuineness which Bleek and others? consider that they find in 
the fact, that the name of Barnabus is placed before that of Paul 
in this document. It is maintained that, from the 13th chapter, 
the author commences to give the precedence to Paul, but that, in 
reverting to the former order, the synodal letter gives evidence 
both of its antiquity and genuineness. If any weight could be 


———_.. 








193, Of ἀπόδτολοι καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι ἀδελφοὶ τοῖς κατὰ THY AY- 
τιόχειαν καὶ Συρίαν καὶ Κιλικίαν ἀδελφοῖς τοῖς ἐξ ἐθνῶν χαίρειν. 
24. ἐπειδᾷὸ ἠκουσαμεν ὅτι τινὲς ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐξελθόντες ited ernie ὑμᾶς 
λόγοις avadusvatorvres τὰς ψυχὰς υἱμῶν, οἷς ov διεστειλάμεθα. 25. 
ἔδοξεν uty γενομένοις ὁμοθυμαδόν, ἐκλεξαμένους ἄνδρας πέμψαι 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς CdY τοῖς ἀγαπητοῖς ἡμῶν Βαρνάβᾳ καὶ Παύλῳ, 26. 
αγῃρώπουις παραδεδωκόσιν ras ψυχὰς αὐτῶν υἱπὲρ rov ὀνόματος 
τοῦ xvpiov ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστου. 27. ἀπεστάλκαμεν οὖν Ἰούδαν 
καὶ Σίλαν, καὶ αὐτοὺς διὰ λόγου ἀπαγγέλλονταξ τὰ αὐτά. 28, 
ἔδοξεν γὰρ τῷ πμευματι τῷ ἁγίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν, μηδὲν πλέον ἐπιτί- 
θεόθαι ὑμῖν βάρος πλὴν τούτων τῶν émavayxes 29. ἀπέχεσθαι 
εἰδωλοθύτων καὶ αἵματος καὶ πνικτῶν καὶ πορνείας, ἐξ wv διατη- 
ροῦντες ἑαυτους ev πράξετε. ἔῤῥωσθε. 

2 Apostelgesch,, 246 f. 

ὃ Bleek, Einl., p. 349; Baumgarten, Apg., p. 470 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. V, Isr., vi, p. 


440, anm. ; Lange, Das ap. Z., ii. p. 189; Meyer, Apg., p- 345 f. 
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attached to such an indication, it is unfortunate for this argument 
that the facts are not as stated, for the order “ Barnabas and Paul” 
occurs at xiv. 12 and 14, and even in the very account of the 
Council at xv. 12. The two names are mentioned together in the 
Acts sixteen times, Barnabas being named first eight times (xi. 
30, xii. 25, xiii. 1, 2, 7, xiv. 12, 14, xv. 12), and Paul as frequently 
(xiii, 43, 46, 50, xv. 2 twice, 22, 25, 35). Apologists like Leke- 
busch! and Oecrtel® reject Bleek’s argument. In the greeting 
χαίρειν, with which the letter opens, and which, amongst the Epis- 
tles of the New Testament, is only found in that bearing the 
name of James (i. 1), an indication is found that the letter of the 
Council was written by James himself. Before such an argument 
could avail, it would be necessary, though difficult, to prove the au- 
thenticity of the Epistle of James, but we need not enter upon such 
a question. xaipew is the ordinary Greek form of greeting in all epis- 
tles,t and the Author of Acts, who writes purer Greek than any 
other writer in our Canon, naturally adopts it. Not only does 
he do so here, however, but he makes use of the same χαίρειν in 
the letter of the chief captain Lysias (xxiii. 26),° which also evi- 
dently proceeds from his hand. Moreover, the word is used asa 
greeting in Luke i. 28, and not unfrequently elsewhere in the 
New Testament, as Matth. xxvi. 49, xxvii. 29, xxviii. 9, Mark xv. 
18, John xix. 3, 2 John 10,11. Lekebusch,® Meyer,’ and Oertel ὃ 
reject the argument, and we may add that if χαίρειν prove any- 
thing, it proves that the Author of Acts, who uses the word in 
the letter of Lysias, also wrote the synodal letter. In what lan- 
guage must we suppose that the Epistle was originaliy written ἢ 
Oertel maintains an Aramaic original,® but the greater number of 
writers consider that the original language was Greek.!? It cannot 
‘be denied that the composition, as it stands, contains many of 
the peculiarities of style of the Author of Acts; and these are, 





1 Die Apostelgesch., p. 316. 2 Paulus in d. Apostelgesch., 1868, p. 227. 

3 Baumgarten, Apg., i. p. 470 f.; Bengel, Gnom. N. T., p. 577 ; Bleek, Einl., p. 
349 ; Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1836, p. 1087; Fielmoser, Einl., p. 487; Kern, Br. Jacobi, 
1838, p. 106; Schaf,, Gessh, d. ap. Kirche, 2te Aufl., p. 260, anm. 1; Stier, Die 
Red. ἃ. Ap,, ii. p. 41. Of. Meander, Pflanzung, p. 178, anm. lL. flak 

4 Wetstein quotes Artemidorus (Oneir. iii. 44): τδτον παδης πιστολῆἉ τὸ 
χαίρειν καὶ εῤῥωδο λέγειν. Ad Act. Apost. xv. 23. 

5 This letter terminates, v. 30, with the usual ἔῤῥωσο, according to the Cod, 
Sinaiticus, E, G, and others ; A and B omit it. 

6 Apostely p. 316. 7 Apostelg., p. 345. 

8 Paul is... Apg., p. 227; comp. Reiche, Comm. in Ep. Jac., 1833, p. 1. 

9 Ib, p. 227f. Cf. Grotius, Annot. in Ν. T. ad Act. Ap., xv. 23, who takes 
χαίρειν to be the rendering of the Hebrew salutation of Peace. 

10 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 169; Bleek, Hinl., p. 349; Meyer, Apg., p. 345; - 
shausen, Apg., p. 217 f. GF. Baumgarten, Apg., p. 470 ff. : 

11 Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 253 f.; G@frérer, Die heil. Sage, 1. p. 444 ; Holtz- 
mann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., vili. p. 340 f.; Lekebusch, Apg., ᾿ 116, 315; Lipsius, 
in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 199; Oertel, Paulus, p. 227; Overbeck, Zu de Ww. nh 
p. 236 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i. p. 124, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 246 ἢ. 
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indeed, so marked that even apologists like Lekebusch and Oertel,. 
whilst maintaining the substantial authenticity of the Epistle, 
admit that at least its actual form must be ascribed to the gen- 
eral Author. The originality of the form being abandoned, it is 
difficult to perceive any ground for asserting the originality and 
genuineness of the substance. That assertiun rests solely upon a 
vague traditional confidence in the Author of Acts, which is 
shown to be without any solid foundation. The form of this 
Epistle clearly professes to be as genuine as the substance, and if 
the original language was Greek, there is absolutely no reason 
why the original letter should have been altered. The similarity 
of the construction to that of the prologue to the third Gospel, in 
which the personal style of the writer may be supposed to have 
been most unreservedly shown, has long heen admitted ; — 


LUKE 1. Acts Xv, 


1. ἐπειδήπερ πολλοὶ ἐπεχείρηδαν 24. ἐπειδὴ ἠκούσαμεν ὅτι τινές 
ἀνατάξασθαι.... ἐτάραξαν... 

8. ἐδοξε καμοὶ, παρηκολουθηκότε 25. εδοξεν ἡμῖν γενομένοις ὁμο- 
πᾶσιν ἀκριβῶς, ᾿ θυμαδον, 
καθεξῆς Gor γραψαι. ἄνδρας πέμψαι. 


A more detailed linguistic examination of the Epistle, however, 
confirms the conclusion already stated. Verse 23: διὰ χειρός, ii. 
23, v. 12, vii. 25, xi. 30, xiv. 3, xix. 11, 26, and the exprssion is 
only met. with elsewhere in Mark vi. 2; the phrase γράψαντες ὃ. x. 
αὐτῶν finds a parallel in xi. 30, ἀποστείλαντες 8. x. βαρνάβα, x. τ. A. 
The characteristic expression, κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αντιόχειαν, x. τ. 2. 18 re- 
peated, xi. 1, xvi. 7, xxvii. 2,5, 7. Verse 24: ἐπειδή, xiii. 46, xiv. 
12, Luke vii. 1, xi. 6, ef. i. 1; Paul 5, rest only 2 times. ταράσσειν, 
xvii. 8, 18, Luke i. 12, xxiv. 38, elsewhere thirteen times. dvac- 
κευάζειν ig not found elsewhere, but the preference of our writer 
for compounds of ἀνά, διά, and ἐπί is marked, and of these consists 
a large proportion of his ἅπαξ λεγόμενα. Ψυχή, Acts 15, Luke 14 
times, and frequently elsewhere; the phrase ἀνασκευάζοντες τὰς ψυχάς, 
xtA., may be compared with xiv. 22, ἐπιστηρίζοντες τὰς ψυχάς, K.7.A., 
ef. xiv. 2, διαστέλλεσθαι not elsewhere found in Acts, but it oc- 
curs Matth. xvi. 20, Mark v. 43, vii. 36 twice, viii. 15, ix. 9, and 
Heb. xii. 20. Verse 25: δοκεῖν, Acts 8, Luke 11, Paul 17 times, 
elsewhere frequently. ὁμοθυμαδόν, i. 14, ii. 1, 46, iv. 24, v. 12, vil. 
57, viii. 6, xii. 20, xviii. 12, xix. 29; so that this word, not in 
very common use even in general Greek literature, occurs 10 
times elsewhere ir the Acts, but except in Rom. xv. 6, is not 
employed by any other New Testament writer. ἐκλέγεσλαι, i. 2, 
24, vi. 5, xiii. 17, xv. 7, 22, Luke vi. 18, x. 42, xiv. 7, and else- 
where 11 times. πέμπειν, Acts 11, Luke 10 times, elsewhere 
common, ἀγαπητός is not elsewhere used in Acts, but is found in 
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Luke iii. 22, ix. 35, xx. 13, Paul 13 times, and is common else- 
where. Verse 26: παραδιδόναι, Acts 13, Luise 17 times, and com- 
mon elsewhere. ὑπὰρ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου, xxi. 18, v. 41, ix. 16, 
Rom. i. 5, 3 John 7. Verse 27: ἀποστελλειν, Acts 25, Luke 26 
times, elsewhere very frequently, διὰ λόγου, xv. 82. ἀπαγγέλλειν, 
Acts 14, Luke 11, rest 21 times, τὰ αὐτά, Luke vi. 23, 26; τὸ αὐτό, 
Acts i. 15, ii, 1, 44, iii. 1, iv. 26, xiv. 1; Luke vi. 33, xvii. 35. 
Verse 28: μηδέν, Acts 12, Luke 4, Paul 6, elsewhere 13 times ; the 
same expression, μηδὲν πλέον, . . is also found in Luke iii. 13. 
ἐπιτιθέναι, Acts 13, Luke 6, elsewhere 21 times. βάρος is not else- 
where met with in Acts, but occurs Matt. xx. 12, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
Gal. vi. 2, 1 Thess. ii. 6, Apoc. 11. 24. πλήν, viii. 1, xx. 23, xxvii, 
22, Luke 15, elsewhere 13 times. ἐπάναγκες is not elsewhere 
found in the New Testament. Verse 29: ἀπέχειν, xv. 20, Luke 
vi. 24, vii. 6, xv. 20, xxiv. 13, elsewhere 12 times. εἰδωλόθυτον, xxi, 
25, 1 Cor. viii. 1, 4, 7, 10, x. 19, 28, Apoe. ii. 14, 20, διατηρεῖν 
occurs only in Luke ii. 51. πράσσειν, Acts 12, Luke 6, Paul 15, 
elsewhere 5 only. βῥίώννυσθαι, this usual Greek formula for the 
ending of a letter, ¢pwo6e, is nowhere else used in the New 
Testament, except at the close of the letter of Lysias, xxiii. 30. 
Turning now from the letter to the spirit of this decree, we 
must endeavour to form some idea of its purport and bearing, 
The first point which should be made clear is, that the question 
raised before the Council solely affected the Gentile converts, 
and that the conditions contained in the decree were imposed 
upon that branch of the Church alone. No change whatever in 
the position of Jewish Christians was contemplated ; they weve 
left, as before, subject to the Mosaic law. This is very apparent 
in the reference which is made long after to the decree, Ch. xxi. 
20 ff. 25, when the desire is expressed to Paul by James, who 
proposed the decree, and the elders of Jexusalem, that he should 
rove to the many thousands of believing Jews all zealous of the 
law, that he did not teach the Jews who were among the Gentiles 
apostasy from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. Paul, who, in 
the Acts, is likewise represented as circumcising with his own 
hand, aft.r the decision. of the Council had been adopted, 





1 Davidson, Int. N, T., ii. p. 217 ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss, Th., 1858, p. 95; 
Lechler, Das ap. τ. nachap. Zz: p. 408 ff. ; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 167 £.; Niedner, 
Gesch. chr. Kirche, p. 103; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 227 f., 236 f.; Pjlei- 
derer, Der Paulinismus, p. 281 f., 284 f. ; de Pressensé, Trois Prem. Siccles, 1. " 
472 f.; Renan, S‘. Paul, p. 87; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1859, iii. p. θ ff., 831; 
Gesch. N. T., p. 56; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., p. 129 ff.; Schliemann, Clemen- 
tinen, p. 373 ff., anm.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Ζ, i. p. 124; Straatman, Paulus, 
p. 192 ἢ, ; Weber ὦ. Holtazmann, Gesch. V. Ier., ii. p. 571; Weiseler, Br. an die 
Gal., p. 144, anm 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 235 f., 2381, Cf.” Lightfoot, Galatians, Ρ. 
125 f., 294 f.; Oertel, Paulus, p. 250 f. 
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Timothy, the son of a Greek, whose mother was a Jewess, 
consents to give the Jews of Jerusalem the required proof. 
We have already shown at the commencement of this section, 
that nothing was further from the minds of the Jewish Christians 
than the τ esate that the obligation to observe the Mosaic 
law was weakened by the adoption of Christianity ; and the re- 
presentation in the Acts is certainly so far correct, that it does 
not pretend that Jewish Christians either desired or sanctioned 
any relaxation of Mosaic observances on the part of believing 
Jews. This cannot be too distinctly remembered in considering 
the history of primitive Christianity. The initiatory rite was 
essential to full participation in the Covenant. It was left for 
Paul to preach the abrogation of the law and the abandonment 
of circumcision, If the speech of Peter seems to suggest the 
abrogation of the law even for Jews, it is only in a way which 
shows that the author had no clear historical fact to relate, and 
merely desired to ascribe vaguely and indefinitely Pauline senti- 
ments to the Apostle of the circumcision. No remark whatever 
is made upon these strangely liberal expressions of Peter, and 
neither the proposition of James nor the speech in which he 
makes it takes the slightest notice of them. The conduct of 
Peter at Antioch and the influence exercised by James through 
his emissaries restore us to historical ground. Whether the au- 
thor intended to represent that the object of the conditions of 
the decree was to admit the Gentile Christians to full communion 
with the Jewish, or merely to the subordinate position of Prose- 
lytes of the Gate, is uncertain, but it is not necessary to discuss 
the point. There is not the slightest external evidence that such 
a decree ever existed, and the more closely the details are ex- 
amined the more evident does it become that it has no historical 
consistency. How, and upon what principle, were these singular 
conditions selected? Their heterogeneous character is at once 
apparent, but not so the reason for a combination which is neither 
limited to Jewish customs nor sufficiently representative of moral 
duties, It has been argued, on the one hand, that the prohibi- 
tions of the apostolic decree are simply those, reduced to a neces- 
sary minimum, which were sntunesd in the case of heathen con- 
verts to Judaism who did not join themselves fully to the people 
of the Covenant by submitting to circumcision, but were admitted 
to imperfect communion as Proselytes of the Gate.’ The condi- 





1 Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 215 ἢν; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 204 f.; 
Niedner, K. G., p. 108; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 230; Reuss, Rev de Théol., 
1859, iii, p. 85 f.; Geach. N. T., p. 56; Ritschl, Entst. altk. K., p. 129 ff. ; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., ii. p. 109 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 188 ff.; Wieseler, Br. 
and, Gal,, p. 147 ff. Cf. Bleek, Einl., p. 372; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 167, anm. 
3, p. 171, anm. 1; Weber u, Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 570 f. 
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tions named, however, do not fully represent the rules framed for 
such cases, and many critics consider that the conditions imposed, 
although they may Pe been influenced by the Noachian pre- 
scriptions, were rather moral duties which it was, from special 
circumstances, thought expedient to specify. We shall presently 
refer to some of these conditions, but bearing in mind the views 
which were dominant amongst primitive Christians, and more 
especially, as is obvious, amongst the Christians of Jerusalem 
where this decree is supposed to have been unanimously adopted, 
bearing in mind the teaching which is said to have led to the 
Council, the episode at Antioch, and the systematic judaistic op- 
position which retarded the work of Paul and subsequently 
affected his reputation, it may be instructive to point out not only 
the vagueness which exists as to the position which it was in- 
tended that the Gentiles should acquire, as the effect of this de- 
cree, but also its singular and total inefficiency. An apologetic 
writer, having of course in his mind the fact that there is no 
trace of the operation of the decree, speaks of 1.8 ος  itions as 
follows: “The miscellaneous character of these ‘hitions 
showed that, taken as a whole, they had no binding source inde- 
pendently of the circumstances which dictated them. They were 
a temporary expedient framed to meet a temporary emergency. 
Their object was the avoidance of offence in mixed communities 
of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this recognised aim and 
general understanding implied therein, the limits of their appli- 
cation were not defined.”* In fact the immunity granted to the 
Gentiles was thus practically almost unconditional. It is obvious, 
however, that every consideration which represents the decree as 
more completely emancipating Gentile Christians from Mosaic 
obligations, and admitting them into free communion with be- 
lievers amongst the Jews, places it in more emphatic contradiction 
to historical facts and the statements of the Apostle Paul. The 
unanimous adoption of such a measure in Jerusalem, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the episode at Antioch, the fear of Peter, 
the silence of Paul, and the attitude of James, become perfectly 
inconceivable. If on the contrary the conditions were seriously 
imposed and really meant anything, a number of difficulties 
spring up of which we shall presently speak. That the prohibi- 
tions, in the opinion of the Author of the Acts, constituted a 
positive and binding obligation can scarcely be doubted by any- 








1 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theo!., 1°58, p. 75 f.; 1860, Ὁ. 128 ff., 164 f.; Hof: 
mann, Die heil. Schr. N. T., i, p. 133 £.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 311 ff.; Lightfoot, 
Works, iii. p. 220 ff., viii. p. 477 ff.; J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 295 ; Meyer, 
Apg., p. 388 ff.; Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 388, anm, 22; Schneckenburyer, 
Apg., p. 73 ἔν, anm.; Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 461 ff. 

2 Lightfoot, Ep. to the Gal., p. 296. 
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PAUL'S ACCOUN1' EXCLUDES THE DECREE. 885 
one who considers the terms in which they are laid down. If 
they are represented as a cvncession they are nevertheless recog- 
nised as a “ burden,” and they are distinctly stated to be the obli- 
gations which “it seemed good to the Holy Spirit” as well as to 
ihe’ Council to impose. The qualification, that the restrictive 
clauses had no binding force “ independently of the circumstances 
which dictated them,” in-so far as it has any meaning beyond the 
unnecessary declaration that the decree was only applicable to 
the class for whom it was framed, seems to be inadmissible. The 
circumstance which dictated the decree was the counter-teaching 
of Jewish Christians, that it was necessary that the Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised and keep the law of Moses. The re- 
strictive clauses are simply represented as those which it was 
deemed right to impose; and, as they are stated without qualifi- 
cation, it is holding the decision of the “ Holy Spirit” and of the 
Church somewhat cheap to treat them 1s mere local and tempor- 
ary expedients. This is evidently no: the view of the Author of 
the Acts, Would it hae been the view of anyone else if it were 
not that, so far as any external trace of the decree is concerned, 
itis an absolute myth? The prevalence of practices to which 
the four prohibitions point is quite sufficiently attested to show 
that, little as there is any ground for considering that such a de- 
cree was framed in such a manner, the restrictive clauses are put 
forth as necessary and permanently binding. The very doubt 
which exists as to whether the prohibitions were not intended to 
represent the conditions imposed on Proselytes of the Gate shows 
their close analogy to them, and it cannot be reasonably asserted 
that the early Christians regarded those conditions either as ob- 
solete or indifferent. The decree is cleariy intended to set forth 
the terms upon which Gentile Christians were to be admitted 
into communion, and undoubtedly is to be taken as applicable not 
merely to a few districts, but to the Gentiles in general. 

The account which Paul gives of his visit not only ignores any 
such decree, but excludes it. In the first place, taking into ac- 
count the Apostle’s character and the spirit of his Epistle, it is 
impossible to suppose that Paul had any intention of submitting, 
as to higher authority, the Gospel which he preached, for the 
pene of the elder Apostles and of the Church of Jerusalem. 1 

othing short of this is involved in the account in the Acts, and 
in the form of the decree which promulgates, in an authoritative 
manner, restrictive clauses which “seemed good to the Holy 





1 Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 217 £.; Hwald, Sendschr. des Ap. Paulus, 1857, p. 
11; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wias, Th., 1858, p. 77 ff.; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. 
P. 196, 199 ἡ, ; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1858, ii. p. 334; Théol. Chr., i. p. 311 f.; 
Stap, Origines, p. 183 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 189 f., 196. 
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Spirit” and to the Council. The temper of the man is well 
shown in Paul’s indignant letter to the Galatians. He receives 
his Gospel, not from men, but by direct revelation fiom Jesus 
Christ, and, so far is he from submission of the kind implied, that 
he says: “ But even though we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach unto you any Gospel other than that which we preached 
to you, let him be accursed. As we have said before, so say I now 
again: If any man preach any Gospel to you other than that ye 
received, let him be accursed.”! That the Apostle here refers to 
his own peculiar teaching, and does so in contradistinction to the 
Gospel preached by the Judaizers, is evident from the preceding 
words: “I marvel that ye are so soon removing from him that 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel ; which 
is not another, only there are some that trouble you, and desire 
to pervert the Gospel of Christ.”? Passing from this, however, to 
the ».strictive clauses in general, how is it possible that Paul 
could state, as the result of his visit, that the “ pillar” Apostles 
“communicated nothing” after hearing his Gospel, if the four 
conditions of this decree had thus been. authoritatively “commu- 
nicated”? On the contrary, Paul distinctly adds that, in ac- 
knowledging his mission, but one condition had been attached : 
“Only that we should remember the poor; which very thing I 
also was forward to do.”? As one condition is here mentioned, 
why not the others, had any been actually imposed? It is ar- 
gued that the remembrance of the poor of Jerusalem which is 
thus inculeated was a recommendation personally made to Paul 
and Barnabas, but it is clear that the Apostle’s words refer to the 
result of his communication of his Gospel, and to the understand- 
ing under which his mission to the Gentiles was tolerated. We 
have already pointed out how extraordinary it is that such a de- 
cision of the Council should not have been referred to in describ- 
ing his visit, and the more we go into details the more striking 
and inexplicable, except in one way, is such silence. In relating 
the struggle regarding the circumcision of Titus, for instance, and 
stating that he did not yield, no, not for an hour, to the demands 
made on the subject, is it conceivable that, if the exemption of all 
Gentile Christians froin the initiatory rite had been unanimously 
conceded, Paul would not have added to his statement about 
Titus, that not only he himself had not been compelled to give 








a Gal. i. 8, 9. 2 Gal. ὑ, 7. ᾿ ᾿ 

8 Baur, Paulus, i p. 151 ff.; K. G., i. p. 51; Ταυάβοη, Int. N. T., ii. p. 217; 
Hiigenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Tneol., 1858, p. 81 f., 186u, p. 131 f. ; Krenkel, Paulus, 
p. 66; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. Lex., i, p. 199 f. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, Pp. 503 ; 
Schrader, Der Ap. P., ii. p. 806 - v. p. 271 f., 546; Stap, Crigines, p. 191 f. 
Straatman, Paulus, p. 192 f. ; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 570 ἢ; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 235 ff. 
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PAUL'S ACCOUNT EXCLUDES THE DECREE. 887 


way in thir instance, but that his ee had even con- 
vinced those who had been Apostles before him, and secured the 
unanimous adoption of his own views on the point? The whole 
of this Epistle is a vehement and intensely earnest denunciation 
of those Judaizers who were pressing the necessity of the initia- 
tory rite upon the Galatian converts.’ Is it possible that the 
Apostle could have left totally unmentioned the fact that. the 
Apostles and the very Church of Jerusalem had actually declared 
circumcision to be unnecessary? It would not have accorded 
with Paul’s character, it is said, to have appealed to the authority 
of the eldez Apostles or of the Church in a matter in which his 
own apostolic authority and teaching were in question. In that 
case, how can it be supposed that he ever went at all up to Jeru- 
salem to the Apostles and elders about this question? If he was 
not too proud to lay aside his apostolic dignity, and, representing 
the Christians of Antioch, to submit the case to the Council at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently to deliver its decree to various com- 
munities, is it consistent with reason or common sense to assert 
that he was too proud to recall the decision of that Council to the 
Christians of Galatia ? It must, we think, be obvious that, if 
such an explanation of Paul’s total silence as to the decree be at 
all valid, it is absolutely fatal to the account of Paui’s visit in the 
Acts. This reasonin, is not confined to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, but, as Paley points out, applies to the other Epistles of 
Paul, in all of which the same silence is preserved. Moreover, the 
apologetic explanation altogether fails upon other grounds. With- 
cut appealing to the decree as an authority, we mus: feel sure 
that the Apostle would at least have made use of it as a logical 
refutation of his adversaries. The man who did not hesitate to 
attack Peter openly for inconsistency, and charge him with hy- 
, crisy, would not have hesitated to cite the decree as evidence, 
and still less to fling it in the faces of those Judain Ὁ who, so 
short a time after that decree is supposed to have been promul- 
geved, preached the necessity of circumcision and Mosaic observ- 
ences In direct opposition to its terms, whilst claiming to repre- 
sent the views of the very Aposties and Church which had framed 
it, Paul, who never denies the validity of their claim, would 
most certainly have taunted them with gross inconsistency and 
revorted that the Church of Jerusalem, the Apostles, and the 
Judaizers who now troubled him and preached circumcision and 
the Mosaic law had, four or five years previously, declared as the 


———~—__. 


1 “Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic texchers who urged 
circumision on the Gentile converts, and, as the best means oi weakening the 
authority of St. Paul, asserted for the Apostles of the Circumcision the exclusive 
right of dictating to the Church.” Lightfoot, Ep. to the Gal., p. 353. 
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deliberate decision of the Holy Spirit and the Council, that they 
were no longer binding on the Gentile converts. By such a re- 
ference “the discussion would have been foreclosed.” None of 
the reasons which are suggested to explain the undeniable fact 
that there is no mention of the decree can really bear examination, 
and that fact remains supported by a great many powerful con- 
siderations, lead'ng to the very simple explanation which recon- 
ciles all difficulties, that the narrative of the Acts is not authen- 
tic, 

We arrive at the very same results when we examine the 
Apostle’s references to the practices which the conditions of the 
decree were intended to control. Instead of recognizing the au- 
thority of the decree, or enforcing its prescriptions, he does not 
even allow us to infer its existence, and he teaches disregard at 
least of some of its restrictions. The decree enjoins the Gentile 
Christians to abstain from meats offered to idols. Paul tells the 
Corinthians to eat whatever meat is sold in the shambles without 
asking questions for conscience sake, for an idol is nothing in the 
world, “neither if we eat are we the better, nor if we eat not are 
we the worse.”! It is not conceivable that the Apostle could so 
completely have ignored the prohibition of the decree if he had 
actually submitted the question to the Apostles, and himself so 
distinctly acquiesced in their decision as to distribute the docu- 
ment amongst the various communities whom he subsequently 
visited. To argue that the decree was only intended to have 
force in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, to which, as the locality 
in which the difficulty had arisen which had originally led to the 
Council, the decree was, in the first instance, addressed, is highly 
arbitrary ; but, when proceeding further, apologists? draw a dis- 
tinction between those churches “which had already been founded, 
and which had felt the pressure of Jewish prejudice (Acts xvi. 
4), and “brotherhoods afterwards formed and lying beyond the 
reach of such influences,” as a reason why no notice of the decree 
is taken in the case of the Corinthians and Romans, the special 
pleading ignores very palpable facts. “Jewish prejudices” are 
represented in the Acts of the Apostles themselves as being more 
than usually strong in Corinth. There was a Jewish synagogue 
there, augmented probably by the Jews expelled from Rome un- 
der Claudius,’ and their violence against Paul finally obliged him 
to leave the place! Living in the midst of an idolatrous city, and 
much exposed to the temptations of sacrificial feasts, we might 


naturally expect excessive rigour against participation, on the 
RAN SNe Ra IN LS dO i TEE ΘῸν 


1 Wor. viii. 4 ff., x. 25 ff. 
2 Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., p. 126 f. 
8 Acts xviii. 2. 4 xviii, 6,,12 ff. 
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DECREE IGNORED IN PAUL'S EPISTLES, 889 


one hand, and perhaps too great indifference, on the other; and 
this we actually find to have been the case. It is in consequence of 
questions respecting meats offered to idols that Paul writes to the 
Corinthians, and, whilst treating the matter in itself as one of per- 
fect indifference, merely inculcates consideration for weak con- 
sciences! It is clear that there was a prejudice against the prac- 
tice; it is clear that strong Jewish prejudices existed in the Jew- 
ish colony at Corinth, and wherever there were Jews the eating 
of meats offered to idols was an abomination. The sin of Israel 
at Baalpeor® lived in the memory of the people, and abstinence 
from such pellution® was considered a duty. If the existence of 
such “ Jewish prejudices ” was a reason for publishing the decree, 
we have, in fact, more definite evidence of them in Corinth than 
we have in Antioch, for, apart from this specific mention of the 
subject of eating sacrificial meats, the two apostolic letters abun- 
dantly show the existence and activity of Judaistic parties there, 
which upposed the work of Paul, and desired to force Mosaic ob- 
servances upon his converts. It is impossible to admit that, sup- 
posing such ὦ decree to have been promulgated as the mind of 
the Holy Spirit, there could be any reason why it should have 
been unknown at Corinth so short a time after it was adopted. 
When, therefore, we find the Apostle not only ignoring it, but 


actually declaring that to be a matter of in ifference, abstinence 
from which it had just seemed good loly Spirit to enjoin, 
the only reasonable conclusion is th: himself was totally 
ignorant of the existence of any decre. ca ch a pro 
hibition. There is much difference of opinio: nature of 
the ropveio referred to in the decree, and we need 1 3cuss 

but in ali the Apostle’s homilies upon the subject there is 


same total absence of all allusion to the decision of the Counc 
Nowhere can any practical result from the operation of | 

cree be pointed out, nor any trace even of its existence.* 
sertions and conjectures, by which those who maintain the au- 
thenticity of the narrative in the Acts seek to explain the extr: 
ordinary absence of all external evidence of the decree, |» 
under the disadvantage of all attempts to account for th ul 
failure of effects from a supposed cause, the existence of which is 
In reality only assumed, It is customary to reply to the objec. 


— 





11 Cor. viii. 1—13, x. 23 ff. 

2 Numb, xxv. 2 f.; Ps. evi. 28. 8 Dan. i. 8 f. 

4 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 150 ff.; Bleek, Einl., p. 372 f.; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. Ὁ. 
910 ff., 222 ; Hilgenfetd, Zeitschr. wiss, Theol., 1858, p. 82-ff.; Krenkel, Paulus, 
Ρ 69 ff.; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 199 f.; Nicolas, Etudes Ν, T., p. 254 
‘3 Overbeck, Zu de W. ADE.» p. 239 f.; Renan, Les Apotres, p. xxxvii. f.; Schol- 
den, Het paul. Ev., p. 450 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 192 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 234 ff. 
CE Lightpoot, Galatians, p. 296 f. 
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tion that there is no mention of the decree in the Epistles of 
Paul or in any other contemporary writing, that this is a mere 
argument ὦ silentio. Is it not, however, difficult to imagine any 
other argument, from contemporary sources, regarding what is 
affirmed to have had no existence, than that from silence? Do 
apologists absolutely demand that, with prophetic anticipation of 
future controversies, the Apostle Paul should obligingly have left on 
record that there actually was no Council such as a writer would 
subsequently describe, and that the decree which he wouid put for- 
ward as the result of that Council must not be accepted as genuine? 
Itis natural to expect that, when writing of the very visit in ques- 
tion, and dealing with subjects and discussions in which, whether 
in the shape of historical allusion, appeal to authority, taunt for 
inconsistency, or assertion of his own influence, some allusion to 
the decree would have been highly appropriate, if not necessary, 
the Apostle Paul should at least have given some hint of its ex- 
istence. His not doing so constitutes strong presumptive evi- 
dence against the authenticity of the decree, and all the more so 
as no more positive evidence than silence could possibly be forth- 
coming of the non-existence of that which never existed. The 
supposed decree of the Council of Jerusalem cannot on any ground 
be accepted as a historical fact. 

We may now return to such further consideration of the state- 
ments of the Epistle as may seem necessary for the object of our 
inquiry. No mention is made by the Apostle of any official mis- 
sion on the subject of circumcision, and the discussion of that 
question arises in a merely incidental manner from the presence 
of Titus, an uncircumcised Gentile Christian. ‘There has been 
much discussion as to whether Titus actually was circumcised or 
not, and there can be little doubt that the omission οἵ the nega- 
tive οἷς οὐδέ from Gal. 11. 5, has been in some cases infuenced by 
the desire to bring the Apostle’s conduct upon this occasion into 
harmony with the account, in Acts xvi. 3, of his circumcising 
Timothy? We shall not require to enter into any controversy 
on the point, for the great majority of critics are agreed that the 



















































p. 340 ἢ, 
2 Alford, Greck Test., iii. p. 14; Meander. Pflanzung, p. 165, anm. 1; Thisrsch, 
Die K. im ap. Z., p. 187; Usteri, Br. an die Gal., p. 46. 
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STATEMENTS OF PAUL. CIRCUMCISION OF TITUS. 891 





Apostle intended to say that Titus was not circumcised, although 
the contrary is affirmed by a few writers. It is obvious from the 
whole of the Apostle’s narrative that great pressure was exerted 
to induce Titus to submit, and that Paul, if he did not yield even 
for an hour the required subjection, had a long and severe strug- 
gle to maintain his position. Even when relating the circum- 
stances in his letter to the Galatians, the recollection of his con- 
test profoundly stirs the Apostle’s indignation ; his utterance be- 
comes vehement, but cannot keep pace with hisimpetuous thoughts, 
and the result is a narrative in broken and abrupt sentences whose 
very incompleteness is eloquent, and betrays the irritation which 
has not even yet entirely subsided. How does this accord with 
the whole tone of the account in the Acts? It is customary with 
apologists to insert so much between the lines of that ~arrative, 
partly from imagination and partly from the statements of the 
Epistle, that they almost convince themselves and others that 
such additicns are actually suggested by the Author of the Acts 
himself. If we take the account of the Acts, however, without 
such transmutations, it is certain that not only is there not the 
slightest :xdication of any struggle regarding the circumcision of 
Titus, “in which St. Paul maintained at one time almost single- 
handed the cause of Gentile freedom,” but no suggestion that 
there had ever been any hesitation on the part of the leading 
Apostles and the mass of the Church regarding the point at issue. 
The impression given by the Author of the Acts is undeniably 
one of unbroken and undisturbed harmony : of a council in which 
the elder Apostles were of one mind with Paul, and warmly 
agreed with him that the Gentiles should be delivered from the 
yoke of the Mosaic law and from the necessity of undergoing the 
initiatory rite. What is there in such an account to justify in 
any degree the irritation displayed by Paul at the mere recollee- 
tion of this visit, or to merit the ironical terms with which he 
speaks of the “pillar” Apostles? We may, however, now con- 
sider the part which the Apostles must have taken in the dispute 
regarding the circumcision of Titus. Is it possible to suppose 
that if the circumcision of Paul's follower had only been demanded 
by certain of the sect of the Pharisees who believed, unsupported 
by the rest, there could ever have been any considerable struggle 
on the point ? Is it possible, further, to suppose that if Paul had 
received the cordial support of James and the leading Apostles 
in his refusal to concede the circumcision of Titus, such a contest 
could have been more than momentary and trifling? Is it pos- 








1 Reichc, Comm. crit. in Ν T., 1859, ii. p. 14 ff. ; Renan, Les Apétres, p. xxxv. 
f.; St. Paul, p. 87ff. ; Rickert, Br. an ἃ. Gal., p. 73 ff. 
2 Lightfoot, Ib., p. 106. 
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sible that the Apostle Paul could have spoken of “ certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees who believed” in such terms as: “to whom 
we yielded by the submission (εἴξαμεν mf ὑποταγῇ) no not for an 
hour?”! or that he could have used this expression if those 
who pressed the demand upon him had not been in a posi- 
tion of authority, whick naturally suggested a subjection which 
Paul upon this occasion persistently refused? It is not possible, 
Of course many writers who seek to reconcile the two narratives, 
and some of whom substitute for the plain statements of the Acts 
and of the Apostle, an account which is not consistent with either, 
suppose that the demand for the circumcision of Titus proceeded 
solely from the “ false brethren,”? although some of them suppose 
that at least these false brethren may have thought they had 
reason to hope for the support of the elder Apostles? It is almost 
too clear for dispute, however, that the desire that Titus should 
be circumcised was shared or pressed by the elder Apostles. Ac- 
cording to the showing of the Acts, nothing could be more natural 
than the fact that James and the elders of Jerusalem who, so 
long after (xxi. 20 ff.), advised Paul to prove his continued observ- 
ance of the law and that he did noi teach the Jews to abandon 
circ. mcision, should on this occasion have pressed him to circum- 
cise Titus. The conduct of Peter at Antioch, and the constant υρ- 
position which Paul met with from emissaries of James and of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision upon the very point of Gentile cir- 
cumcision, all support the inevitable conclusion, that the pressure 
upon Paul in the matter of Titus was not only not resisted by the 
Apostles, but proceeded in no small degree from them. 

This is further shown by the remainder of Paul’s account of 
his visit and by the tone of his remarks regarding the principal 
Apostles, as well as by the historical data which we possess of his 
subsequent career. We need not repeat that the representation 
in the Acts both of the Council and of the whole intercourse 


1 Gal. ii. δ. ; 
2 Bleek, Kinl., p. 372 ; Hwald, Sendschr. Ap. Paulus, 1857, p. 71; Lechler, Das 
ap. ἃ. nachap. Z., p. 403 ff.; Meyer, Gal., p- 56, 69 ff. ; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 
164, anm. 2; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 460 f.; Rewss, Théol. Chr., 1. 
p. 315 f.; Rev. de Théol., 1859, iii. p. 68 f.; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K., p. 128, anm. 
1 ; Weiseler, Chron. ap. Z., p. 192 f.; Br. and, Gal., p. 106 ff. Cf. Ellicott, Gala- 
tians, p. 25f.; Alford, Gk. Test., iii. p. 13. 

8 Wieseler (Chron. ap. Zeit., p. 194) conjectures the meaning of Paul to be that, 
but for the false brethren, he wouid actually have circumcised Titus, and thus 
have been consistent with the principles which he maintained by the circumcis’on 
of Timothy, xvi. 3. 

4 Baur, K. G., i. p. 49 f.; Paulus, i. p. 137 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr., p. 56 f.; 
Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, p. 78 ff., 317 ff.; Hinl., p. 228 f., 420 f. ; Holsten, Zum 
Ev. Paulus, ἃ. s. w., p. 272 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 105 f. ; Lipsius, 0 
Schenkel’s B, L., i. p. 196 f., 202; Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, p. 279 f.; δία), 
Origines, p. 72 ἡ. Of. Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p, 241, 331. 
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THE IRONY OF PAUL. 893 


between Paul and the Apostles is one of “unbroken unity.” ἢ 
The struggle about Titus and the quarrel with Peter at Antioch 
are altogether omitted, and the Apostolic letter speaks merely of 
“our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have given up their 
lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.”? The lanyuage of 
Paul is not so pacific and complimentary. Immediately after his 
statement that he had “ yielded by the submission, no, not for an 
hour,” Paul continues: “ But from those who seemed to be some- 
thing (ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν δοκούντων εἶναί 7.)—whatsoever they were it maketh 
no matter tome: God accepteth not man’s person ;—for to me 
those who seemed (οἱ δοκοῦντες) (to be something) communicated 
nothing, but, on the contrary, &c.,&c., and when they knew the grace 
that was given to me, James and Cevhas and John, who seemed 
to be pillars (οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι), gave to me and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship that we (should go) unto the Gentiles,” 
&., &e.3 The tone and language of this passage are certainly depre- 
ciatory of the elder Apostles,‘ and, indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one could fail to perceive and admit the fact. It 
is argued by some who recognise the irony of the term οἱ δοκοῦν- 
τες applied to the Apostles, that the disparagement which is so 
transparent in the form οἱ δοκοῦντες εἶναί τι, “ those who seemed 
to be something,” is softened again in the new turn which 15 
given to it in ver, 9, οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι, “those who seemed 
to be pillars,” in which, it is said, “the Apostle expresses the 
real greatness and high authority of the twelve in their separate 
field of labour.”5 It seems to us that this interpretation cannot 
be sustained. Paul is ringing the changes on οἱ δοκοῦντες, and 
contrasting with the position they assumed and the estimation in 
which they were held, his own experience of them, and their 
inability to add anything to him. “Those who seemed to be 
something,” he commences, but immediately interrupts himself, 
after having thus indicated the persons whom he meant, with the 
more direct protest of irritated independence :—“ whatsoever they 
were it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not man’s per- 
son.” These δοκοῦντες communicated nothing to him, but, on the 
contrary, when they knew the grace given to him, “those who 
seemed to be pillars” gave him hands of fellowship, but nothing 





1 Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 380. 

2 Acts xv. 25 f. 3 Gal. ii. 6, 9. 

4 Blom, Theol. Tijdschrift, 1870, p. 466 ; Davidson, Int. N, T., ii. p, 218, 220; 
Hausrath, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 192 ; Der Ap. Paulus, Ρ. 257 ; H. Lang, Rel. 
Charaktere, i .1862, p. 69 ἢ. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Β. L., i. p. 197; Overbeck, Zu 
de W. Apg., p. 217; Renan, Les Apotres, >. xxxvi; Reuss, Rev. de Théol., 1859, 
i, p. 90 f. ; διχωερξεν, Das nachap. Z.,i. p. 120 f., 157 f. ; ii. p. 109; Stap, Origi- 
nes, ». 94; Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 76. Cf. Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, i. 
p. 880 ἐς ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 107, 335. 

5 Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 331. 
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more, and they went their different ways, he to the Gentiles and 
they to the circumcision. If the expression: οἱ Sox. στῦλοι εἶναι be 
true, as well as ironically used, it cannot be construed into a decla- 
ration of respect, but forms part of a passage whose tone through- 
out is proudly depreciatory. This is followed by such words as 
“hypocrisy” (ὑπόκρισις) and “ condemned ” (κατεγνωσμένος) applied 
to the conduct of Peter at Antioch, as well as the mention of the 
emissaries of James as the cause of that dispute, which add mean- 
ing to the irony. This is not, however, the only occasion on which 
Paul betrays a certain bitterness against the elder Apostles. In 
his second letter to the Corinthians, xi. 5, he says, “ For I reckon 
that I am not a whit behind the over much Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερ- 
Mav ἀποστόλων), and again, xii. 11, “ For in nothing was I behind 
the over much Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων) ; and the whole 
of the vehement passage in which these references are set shows 
the intensity of the feeling which called them forth. To say that 
the expression, in the Galatian Epistle and here are “ depreciatory, 
not indeed of the twelve themselves, but of the extravagant and 
exclusive claims set up for them by the Judaizers,” is an ex- 
tremely arbitrary distinction. They are directly applied to the 
Apostles, and οἱ δοκοῦντες εἶναί τι cannot be taken as irony against 
those who over estimated them, but against the δοκοῦντες them- 
selves. Paul’s blows generally go straight to their mark. Meyer 
argues that the designation of the Apostles as οἱ δοκοῦντες is 
purely historical, and cannot be taken as ironical, inasmuch as it 
would be inconsistent to suppose that Paul could adopt a depre- 
ciatory tone when he is relating his recognition as a col- 
league by the elder Apostles ;? and others consider that ver. 
8, 9, 10 contain evidence of mutual respect and _ recognition 
between Paul and the twelve. Even if this were so, it could not 
do away with the actual irony of the expressions; but do the 
facts support such a statement? We have seen that, in spite -. 
the picture of unbroken unity drawn by the .Author of the Acts, 
and the liberal sentiments regarding the Gentiles which he puts 
into the mouth of Peter and of James, Paul had a severe and 
protracted struggle to undergo in order to avoid circumcising 
Titus. We have already stated the grounds upon which it seems 
certain that the pressure upon that occasion came as well from 
the elder Apostles as the “false brethren,” and critics who do 
not go so far as to make this positive affirmation, at ‘east recognise 
the negative, and therefore to a large extent compliant, attitude 
which the Apostles must have held. It is after narrating some 
of the particulars of this struggle that Paul uses the terms ol de- 
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1 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 107. 
2 Kr. Ex. H’buch ἅν. ἃ. Br, an die Ga'., 63 f. 
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preciation which we have been discussing ; and having added, 
“for to me those who seemed (to be something) communicated 
nothing,” he says, “ but, on the contrary, when they saw that 1 
have been entrusted with the Gospel of the uncircumcision, even 
as Peter with that of the circumcision (for he that wrought for 
Peter unto the Apostleship of the circumcision, wrought also for 
me unto the Gentiles) ; and when they knew the grace that was 
given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, gave to me and Barnabas right hands of fellowship, that 
we (should go) unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision: 
only that we should remember the poor; which very thing I also 
was forward to do.” It will be observed that, after saying they 
“communicated nothing” to him, the Apostle adds, in opposition, 
“but, on the contrary ” (ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον). In «vhat does this oppo- 
sition consist ? Apparently in this, that, instead of strengthening 
the hands of Paul, they left him to labour alone. They said: 
“Take your own course ; preach the Gospel of the uncircumcision 
to Gentiles, and we will preach the Gospel of the circumcision to 
Jews.”! In fact, when Paul returned to Jerusalem for the second 
time after fourteen years, he found the elder Apostles not one 
whit advanced towards his own universalism ; they retained their 
former Jewish prejudices, and remained as before Apostles of the 
circcumcision.2 Notwithstanding the strung Pauline sentiments 
put into his mouth by the Author of the Acts, and his claim to 
have been so long before selected by God that by his mouth the 
Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel .and believe, Paul 
singles out Peter as specially entrusted with the Gospel of the 
circumcision ; and, in the end, after Paul has exerted all his in- 
fluence, Peter and the rest remain unmoved, and allow Paul to 
go to the Gentiles, while they confine their ministry as before to the 
Jews. The success of Paul’s work amongst the heathen was too 
palpable a fact to be ignored, but there is no reason to believe 
that the conversion of the Gentiles, upon his terms, was more 
than tolerated at that time, or the Gentile Christians admitted 
to more than such imperfect communion with the Jewish Chri - 
tians as that of Proselytes of the Gate in relation to Judaisin. 
This is shown by the conduct of Peter at Antioch after the sup- 
posed Council, and of the Jews with him, and even of Barnabas, 
through fear of the emissaries of James, whose arrival certainly 
could not have produced a separation between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians had the latter been recognised as in full com- 





1 Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, i. 240 f. 

2 Baur, K. G., i. p. 51 f., Theol. Jahrb., 1849, .p. 468 ff.; Paulus, i. p. 142 ff. 5. 
Blom, Theol, Tijdschr., 1870, p. 471 f.; ἢ ilgen fed, Kinl., p, 230 f. ; Lipsius, in 
Schenkel’s B, L., i. p. 198 f., 202 f.; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, p. 281 f., 284 f. 
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munion. The “hands of fellowship” clearly was a mere passive 

ermission of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, but no positive and 

earty approval of it testified by active support! It must, we 
think, be evident to any one who atontivals considers the pas- 
sage we are examining, that there is no question whatever in it 
of a recognition of the Apostolate of Paul.'! The elder Apostles 
consent to his mission to the Gentiles ; whilst they themselves go 
to the circumcision ; but there is not a syllable which indicates 
that Paul's claim to the title of Apostle was ever either acknow- 
ledged or discussed. It is not probable that Paul would have 
submitted such a point to their consideration. It is difficult to 
‘see how the elder Apostles could well have done less than they 
did, and the extent of their fellowship seems to have simply 
amounted to toleration of what they could not prevent. The 
pressure for the circumcision of the Gentile converts was an at- 
tempt to coerce, and to suppress the peculiar principle of the 
Gospel of uncircumcision ; and though that effort failed through 
the determined resistance of Paul, it is clear, from the final resolve 
to limit their preaching to the circumcision, that the elder Apos- 
tles in no way abandoned their view of the necessity of the initi- 
atory rite. The episode at Antioch is a practical illustration of 
this statement. Hilgenfeld ably remarks: “When we consider 
that Peter was afraid of the circumcised Christians, there can be 
no doubt that James, at the head of the primitive community, 
made the attempt to force heathen Christians to adopt the sub- 
stance of Jewish legitimacy, by breaking off ecclesiastical com- 
munity with them.” 3 The Gentile Christians were virtually 
excommunicated on the arrival of the emissaries of James, or at 
least treated as mere Proselytes of the Gate ; and the pressure 
upon the Galatian converts of the necessity of circumcision by 
similar Judaizing emissaries, which called forth ,the vehement 
and invaluable Epistle before us, is quite in accordance with the 
circumstances of this visit. The separation agreed upon between 
Paul and the elder Apostles was not in any sense geographical, 


1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 51 £. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 468 ff. ; Paulus, i. p. 142 ff; 
Blom, Theol. Tijdschr.. 1870, p. 471. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 220 ff; 
Hase, K. G. 9te Aufl., p. 33 ἔν ; Hausrath, inSchenkel’s B. L., i. p. 191 f. ; Hil- 
genfeld, Zeitachr. wiss. Theol., 1858, p. 86 f. ; 1860, p. 119 ff. ; Hinl., p. 230. ; 
Jowitt, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 236, 240 ff. ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 198, 
202 £. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, p. 281 f., 284 f. ; Schwegler, Das na-hap. Z., 1. p. 
121 f. ; Stap, Origines, p. 73 f. ; Sivaatman, Paulus, p. 192 f. ; Tjeenk- Willink, 
Just. Mart., p. 32 f. ; Weter u. Holtzmann, Gesch, V. Isr., ii. p. 569 f. Cf. Alford, 
Gk. Test., iii. p. 15. ; ; 

2 Holsten, Zum Ev, des Paulus, u. s. w., p. 273, anm.* ; Lipsius, in Schenkel’s 
B. L., i. p. 203. 

3 Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, p. 90. 
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THE FINAL UNDERSTANDING. 897 


but purely ethnological! It was no mere division of labour,? no 
suitable apportionment of work. The elder Apostles determined, 
like their Master before them, to confine their ministry to Jews, 
whilst Paul, if he pleased, might goto the Gentiles ; and the mere 
fact that Peter subsequently goes to Antioch, as well as many 
other circumstances, shows that no mere separation of locali- 
ties, but a selection of race was intended. If there had not been 
this absolute difference of purpose, any separation would have 
been unnecessary, and all the Gea would have preached one 
Gospel indifferently to all who had ears to hear it ; such strange 
inequality in the partition of the work could never have existed : 
that Paul should go unaided to the gigantic task of converting the 
heathen, while the Twelve doggedly reserved themselves for the 
small but privileged people. All that we have said at the begin- 
ning of this section of the nature of primitive Christianity, and 
of the views prevalent amongst the disciples at the death of their 
Master, is verified by this attitude of the Three during the famous 
visit of the Apostle of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, and Paul’s ac- 
count is precisely in accordance with all that historical probability 
and reason, unwarped by the ideal representations of the Acts, 
prepare us to expect. The more deeply we go into the statements 
of Paul the more is this apparent, and the more palpable does the 
inauthenticity of the narrative of the Council appear. 

The words of Paul in describing the final understanding are 
very remarkable and require further consideration. The decision 
that they should go to the circumcision and Paul to the Gentiles 
is based upon the recognition of a different Gospel entrusted to 
him, the Gospel of the circumcision is entrusted to Peter. It will 
be remembered that Paul states that, on going up to Jerusalem 
upon this occasion, he communicated to them the Gospel which 
he preached among the Gentiles, and it is probable that he made 
the journey more especially for this purpose. It appears from the 
account that this Gospei was not only new to them, but was dis- 
tinetly different from that of the elder Apostles. If Paul preached 
the same Gos el as the rest, what necessity could there have been 
for communicating it at all? What doubt that by any means he 
might be running, or had run, in vain? He knew perfectly well 
that he preached a different Gospel from the Apostles ‘of the cir- 





1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 51 ἢ, ; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 468 ff. ; Paulus, i. p 142 ff ; 
Blom, Theol. Tijdschr., 1870, p. 471 f. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 220 ff ; 
Hausrath, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 191 f. ; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 
1858,p. 86f. ; 1860, p. 119 ff.; Einl., p. 230 f.; Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 
240 ff. ; Lipsius. in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 198 f., 202 ἢ, ; Overbeck, Zu-de W. Apg., 
p. 220 f. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, p. 281 f., 284 f.; Reuss, Rev. de Theol., 1859 
i. p. 80 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z.,i. p. 130 f. ; Stap, Origines, p. 73 f. 

2 “They would sanction but not share his mission to the Gentiles.” Jowett, 
The Eps. of St. Paul, i. 236. 



















































































































































































































































































































898 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 
cumcision, and his anxiety probably was to secure an amicable 
recognition of the Gentile converts whom he had taught to con- 
sider circumcision unnecessary and the Sip Ie of the law 
removed, Of course there was much that was fundamentally the 
same in the two Gospels, starting, as they both did, with the re- 
cognition of Jesus as the Messiah ; but their points of divergence 
were very marked and striking, and more especially in directions 
where the prejudices of the Apostles of the circumcision were the 
strongest. Avoiding all debatable ground, it is clear that the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, which proclaimed the abrogation of 
the ie and the inutility of the initiatory rite, must have been 
profoundly repugnant to Jews, who still preached the obligation 
of circumcision and the observance of the law. “ Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law”! said the Gospel of the uncircum- 
cision. “ Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ will profit you nothing. . . . For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncireumcision, but faith 
working through love.”? “ For neither circumcision is anything, 
nor uncireumcision, but a new creature.”® The teaching which 
was specially designated the Gospel of the circumcision, in contra- 
distinction to this Gospel of the uncireumcision, held very different 
language. There is no gainsaying the main fact—and that fact, 
certified by Paul himself and substantiated by a host of collateral 
circumstances, is more conclusive than all conciliatory apolc, etic 
reasoning—that, at the date of this visit to Jerusalem (ὁ. A.D. 5\/- 
52), the Three, after hearing all that Paul had to say, allowed hin 
to go alone to the Gentiles, but themselves would have no part 
in the mission, and turned as before to the circumcision. 

There is another point to which we must very briefly refer. 
The statements of Paul show that, antecedent to this visit to 
Jerusalem, Paul had been the active Apostle of the Gentiles, 
preaching his Gospel of the uncircumcision, and that subsequently 
he returned to the same field of labour. If we examine the nar- 
rative of the Acts, we do not find him represented in any special 
manner as the Apostle of theGentiles, but, on the contrary, whilst 
Peter claims the honour of having been selected that by his voice 
the Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel and believe, Paul 
is everywhere described as going to the Jews, and only when his 
teaching is rejected by them does he turn to the Gentiles. It 1s 
true that Ananias is represented as being told by the Lord that 
Paul is a chosen vessel “to bear my name both before Gentiles 
and kings, and the sons of Israel.’ And Paul subsequently re- 
counts how the Lord had said to himself, “ Go, for I will send thee 
ee ae age τς ae na ag a 

1 Gal, iii, 13. 2 Gal, v. 2, 6. 
3 Gal. vi. 15. 4 ix. 15 f. 
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PAUL’S MISSION ACCORDING TO ACTS: TO THE JEW FIRST. 899 


far hence untoGentiles.”! The Author of the Acts, however, every- 
where conveys the impression that Paul very reluctantly fulfils 
this mission, and that if he had but been successful amongst the 
Jews he never would have gone to the Gentiles at all. Imme- 
diately after his conversion, he preaches in the synagogues at 
Damascus and confounds the Jews,? as he again does during his 
visit + Jerusalem.’ When the Holy Spirit desires the Church at 
Antioch to separate Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
he has called them, they continue to announce the word of God 
“in the synagogues of the Jews,’* and in narrating the conver- 
sion of the Roman proconsul at Paphos, it is said that it is Sergius 
Paulus himself who calls for Barnabas and Saul, and seeks to hear 
the word of God. When they came to Antioch in Pisidia, they 
go into the synagogue of the Jews® as usual, and it is only after 
the Jews reject them that Paul and Barnabas are described as 
saying : “It was necessary that the word of God should first be 
spoken to you: seeing that ye thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 7 
In Iconium, to which they next proceed, however, they go into 
the synagogue of the Jews,’ and later, it is stated that Paul, on 
arriving at Thessalonica, “as his custom was,’ went into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and for three Sabbaths discoursed to 
them.® At Corinth it was only when the Jews opposed him and 
blasphemed, that Paul is represented as saying: “ Your blood be 
upon your own head; I will henceforth, with a pure conscience, 
go unto the Gentiles.” It is impossible to distinguish from 
this narrative any difference between the ministry of Paul 
and that of the other Apostles. Ther all address them- 
selves mainly and primarily to the sews, although if Gen- 
tiles desire to eat of “the crumbs which fall from the chil- 
dren’s bread” they are not rejected. Even the Pharisees 
stirred heaven and earth to make proselytes. In no sense can 
the Paul of the Acts be considered specially an Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the statement of the Epistle to the Galatians” has 
No significance, if interpreted by the historical work. Apologists 
usually reply to this objection, that the practice of Paul in the 
Acts is in accordance with his own words in the Epistle to the 
Romans, i. 16, in which, it is asserted, he recognizes the right of 
the Jews to precedence. In the authorised version this passage 
18 rendered as follows :—“ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
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1 xxii. 2] ; cf. xxvi. 17 ff. 41x, 20, 22. 
δ ix, 28 ἢ 4 xiii. 5. 5 xiii. 7. 
8 xiii, 14 ff, 42 fF. 7 xiii. 8 xiv. 1 ἢ 
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believeth ; te the Jew first and also to the Greek.”! (δύναμις yap 
Θεοῦ ἐστὶν εἰς σωτηρίαν παντὶ τῷ πιστεύοντι, ᾿Ιουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ “Ἑλληνυ), 
As a matter of fact we may here at onee state that the word 
πρῶτον “firsc,” is not found in Codices B and Οὐ, and that it is 
omitted from the Latin rendering of the verse queted by Tertul- 
lian.2 That the word upon which the controversy turns should 
not be found in so important ὦ MS. as the Vatican Codex is very 
significant, but proceeding at once to the sense of the sentence, 
we must briefly state tue reascns which seem to us conclusively 
to show that the usual rendering is erroneous. The passage is an 
emphatic statement of the principles of Paul. He declares that 
he is not ashamed .ἕ f the Gospel, and he immcdiately states the 
reason : “for it is a power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.’ He is not ashamed of the Gospel because he recog- 
nizes its universality; for, in opposition to the exclusiveness of 
Judaism, he maintains that all are “sons of God through faith in 
Christ Jesus... There is neither Jew nor Greek ... for ye are 
all one man in Jesus Christ. And if ye be Christ's then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.”* “ For in Christ 
Jesus τὰ 0} 8 circumcision availeth anything nor uncireumcision, 
but, faith working through love.”* The reason which he gives is 
that which lies at the basis of the whole of his special teaching ; 
wut we ere asked to believe that, after so clear and comprehensive 
a declaration, he at once adds the extraordinary quaiification : 
᾿Ιουδαΐίῳ τε πρῶτον Kai “Ἕλληνι, rendered “ to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek.” What is the meaning of such a limitation? If the 
Gospel be a power of God unto salvation “to every one that. be- 
hieveth ” (παντὶ τῷ πιστεύοντι), in what manner can it possibly be so 
“to the Jew first”? Can it be maintained that there are com- 
parative degrees in salvation? “Salvation” is obviously an ab- 
soiute term. If saved at all, the Jew cannot be more saved than 
the Greek. If, on the other hand, the expression be interpreted 
as an assertion that the Jew has a right of precedence either in 
the offer or the attaiament of salvation before the Greek, the 
manner of its realization is almost equally inconceivable, and a 
host of difficulties, especially in view of the specific Pauline 
teaching, immediately present themselves. There can be no 
doubt that the judaistic view distinctly was that Israel 
must first be saved, before the heathen could obtain any 
part in the Messianic kingdom, and we have shown that 
‘his idea dominated primitive Christianity ; but inseparable from 
this was the belief chat the only way to a participation in its 
benefits Jay through Judaism. The heathen could only obtain 
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1 Cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10. 2 Adv. Mare. v. 13. 8 Rom, i. 10, 
4 Gal. iii, 26 f. 5 Gal. v. 6. 
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OPPOSED TO PAUL'S GOSPEL. 901 


admission into the family of israe!, and become partakers in the 
covenant, by submitting to the initiatory rite. It was palpably 
under the influence of this view, and with a conviction that the 
Messianic kingdom was primaiily destined for the children of 
Israel, that the elder Apostles, even after the date of Paul’s sec- 
ond visit to Jerusalem, continued to confine their ministry “to 
the circumcision.” Paul’s view was very different. He recognised 
and maintained the universality of the Gospel and, in resolving 
to go to the heathen, he practically repudiated the very theory 
of Jewish preference which he is here supposed to advance, If 
the Gospel, instead of being a power of God to salvation to every 
man who believed, was for the Jew first, the Apostolate of the 
Gentiles was a mere delusion and a snare. What could be the 
advantage of so urgently offering salvation to the Greek, if the 
gift, instead of being “for every one that believeth,’ was a mere 
prospective benefit, inoperative until the Jew had first been saved ? 
“Salvation to the Jew first and also to the Greek,” if it have 
any significance whatever of the kind argued,—involving either 
a prior claim to the offer of salvation, or precedence in its dixtri- 
bution—so completely destroys all the present interest in it of 
the Gentile, that the Gospel must to him have lost all power. To 
suppose that such an expression simply means, that the Gospel 
must first be preazhed to the Jews in any town to which the 
Apostle might come before it could legitimately be proclaimed to 
the Gentiles of that town, is childish. We have no reason to 
suppose that Pau] held the deputy Sergius Paulus, who desired 
to hear the word of God and believed, in suspense until the Jews 
of Paphos had rejected it. The ‘cases of the Ethiopian eunuch 
and Cornelius throw no light upon any claim of the Jew to 
priority in salvation. Indeed, not to waste time in showing the 
utter incongruity of the ordinary -interpretation, we venture to 
affirm that there is not a single explanation, which maintains a 
priority assigned to the Jew in any way justifying the reference 
to this text, which is capable of supporting the slightest investi- 
gation. If we linguistically examine the expression ᾿Ιουδαίῳ τε 
πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνι, we must maintain that the usual rendering is 
inaccurate, and disregards the fact that πρῶτον with τε and καὶ is 
applied equally both to “Jew” and “ Greek” and cannot rightly 
be appropriated to the Jew only, as implying a preference over 
the Greek! The sense can only be intelligibly given by disre- 
garding πρῶτον and simply translatin,y the words: “ both to the 





1 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 93 ff.; Beelen, Comm. in Ep. 8. Pauli ad Rom., 
1854, p. 22 f., οὗ, 59f.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, iv. p. 373; Stap, Origines, p. 
142 ff.; Volkmar, L.émerbr., 1875, p. 4, p. 74 1. 
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Jew and the Greek.”! This was the rendering of the ancient 
Latin version quoted by Tertullian in his work against Marcion - 
“ Ttaque et hic, cum dicit: Non enim me pudet evangelii, virtus 
enim dei est in salutem omni credenti, Judzeo et Greco, quia jus- 
titia dei in eo revelatur ex fide in fidem.” 2 We are not left with- 
out further examples of the very same expression, and an exam- 
ination of the context will amply demonstrate that Paul used it 
in no other sense. In the very next chapter the Apostle twice 
uses the same words. After condemning the hasty and unright- 
eous judgment of man, he says, “ For we know that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth . . . who will render to 
every one according to his works; to them who by patience in 
well-doing seek for glory and honour and incorruption, eternal 
life: but unto them that act out of factious spirit and do not 
obey the truth but obey unrighteousness, anger, and wrath: af- 
fliction and distress upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 
both of the Jew and of the Greek (Ἰουδαίου re πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνος, 
A. V. “of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile”) ; but glory and 
honour and peace to every one that worketh good, both to the 
Jew and to the Greek (Ἰουδαίῳ re πρῶτον καὶ “Ἕλληνι, A. V. “to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile”). For there is no respect of 
persons with God.”’ How is it possible that, if the Apostle had 
intended to assert a priority of any kind accorded to the 
Jew before the Gentile, he could at the same time have added: 
“ For there is no respect of persons with God”? If salvation be 
“to the Jew first,” there is very distinctly respect of persons 
with God. The very opposite, however, is repeatedly and em- 
phatically asserted by Paul in this very epistle. “ For there is 
no difference between Jew and Greek” (οὐ γάρ ἐστιν διαστολὴ 
lovdaiov τε καὶ “EdAnvos), he says, “for the same Lord of all is rich 
unto all them that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.”* Nothing could be more 
clear and explicit. The precedence of the Jew is directly ex- 
cluded. At the end of the second chapter, moreover, he explains 
his idea of a Jew: “For he is not a Jew who is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision which is outwardly in flesh, but heis 
a Jew who is one inwardly, and circumcision is of the heart, in 
Hes not letter.”° If anything further were required to prove 
that the Apostle does not by the expression: Ἰουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον 








1 Beelen rightly interprets {this passage in his Commentary on the Romans: 
‘«Sensus ergo est : Hvangelii doctrinam non erubesvo ; est hac enim (yap) Dei salvi- 
fica quedum vis cuicumque qui credit (παντὶ τῷ πιόστεύοντι. Dativus commoti), 
sive Judaus sit sive Gentilis.” Comment. in Epist. 8. Pauli ad Romanos, 1854, p. 
23. Lachmann puts the word zpwrov between brackets. 

2 Adv. Mare., v. 13. 8 Rom. ii. 2, 6—11. 
4 Rom. x, 12, 13. 5 Rom. ii. 28. 
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THE CIRCUMCISION OF TIMOTHY. 903 


καὶ Ἕλληνι, intend to indicate any priority accorded to the Jew, it 
is suppiied by the commencement of the third chapter. “ What 
then is the advantage of the Jew? or what the profit of circum- 
cision?” It is obvious that if the Apostle had just said that the 
Gospel was the power of God unto salvation, “to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek,” be had stated a very marked advantage 
to the Jew, and that such an inquiry as the above would have 
been wholly unnecessary. The answer which he gives to his own 
question, however, completes our certainty. ‘“ Much every way,” 
he replies ; but in explaining what the “much” advantage was, 
we hear no more of “to the Jew first :” “Much every way: for 
first indeed they were entrusted with the oracles of God.”! And, 
after a few words, he proceeds: “What then? are we better ? 
Not at all; for we before brought the charge that both Jews and 
Greeks (Ἰουδαίους τε καὶ “Ἑλληνας) are all under sin.”? There can 
be no doubt in the mind of any one who understands what Paul’s 
teaching was, and what he means by claiming the special title of 
“ Apostle to the Gentiles,” that in going “to the Heathen” after 
his visit to Jerusalem, as before it, there was no purpose in his 

mind to preach to the Jews first and only on being rejected by 

them to turn to the Gentiles, as the Acts would have us suppose; 

but that the principle which regulated his proclamation of the 

Gospel was that which we have already quoted: “ For there is no 

difference between Jew and Greek ; for the same Lord of all is 

rich unto all them that cali upon him. For whosoever shall call 

upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

Still more incongruous is the statement of the Acts that Paul 
took Timothy and circumcised him because of the Jews. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, shortly after the supposed Council of Jeru- 
salem, at which it was decided that circumcision of Gentile con- 
verts was unnecessary; immediately after Paul had in spite of 
great pressure refused to allow Titus to be circumcised ; and after 
it had been agreed between the Apostle of the Gentiles and James 
and Cephas and John that while they should go to the circum- 
cision, he, on the contrary, should go to the heathen, Paul actu- 
ally took and circumcised Timothy. Apologists, whilst generally 
admitting the apparent contradiction, do not consider that this act 
involves any real inconsistency, and find reasons which, they 
atirm, sufficiently justify it. Some of these we shall presently 
examine, but we may at once say that no apologetic arguments 
seem to us capable of resisting the conclusion arrived at by many 
independent critics, that the statement of the Acts with regard to 
Timothy is opposed to all that we know of Paul’s views, and that 


1 Rom, iii. 1. 2 Rom, iii. 9. 3 Rom, x. 12, 13. 
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for unassailable reasons it must be pronounced unhistoricali The 
Author of the Acts says: “And he (Pau!) came to Derbe and 
Lystra. And behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, 
son of a believing Jewish woman, but of a Greek father; who was 
well reported of by the brethren in Lystra and Iconium. Him 
would Paul have to go forth with him ; and took and circumcised 
him because of the Jews which were in those places (καὶ λαβὼν 
περιέτεμεν αὐτὸν διὰ τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους τοὺς ὄντας ἐν τοῖς τόποις ἐκείνοις) - for 
they all knew that his father was a Greek (decay γὰρ ἅπαντες ὅτι 
Ἕλλην ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ὑπῆρχεν). 2 The principal arguments of those 
who maintain the truth and consistency of this narrative brietly 
are: Paul resisted the circumcision of Titus because he was a 
Greek, and because the subject then actually under consideration 
was the immunity from the Jewish rite of Gentile Christians, 
which would have been prejudiced had he yielded the point. On 
the other hand, Timothy was the son of a Jewish mother, and 
whilst there was no prineiple here in question, Paul circumcised 
the companion whom he had chosen to accompany him in his mis- 
sionary journey, both asa recognition of his Jewish origin, and to 
avoid offence to the Jews whom they should encounter in the 
course of their ministry, as well as to secure for him access to the 
synagogues which they must visit: Paul in this instance, accord- 
ing to all apologists putting in practice his own declaration (1 Cor. 
ix. 19-20): “For being free from all men, I made myself servant 
unto all that J might gain the more ; and unto the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that | might gain Jews.” 

It must be borne in mind that the Author who chronicles the 
supposed circumcision of Timothy makes no allusion to the re- 
fusal of Paul to permit Titus to be cireum ‘sed ; an omission which 
is not only singular in itself, but significant when we find him, 
immediately after, narrating so singular a concession of which the 
Apostle makes no mention. Of course it is clear that Paul could 
not have consented to the circumcision of Titus, and we have 
only to consider in what manner the case of Timothy differod so 
as to support the views of those who hoid that Paul, who would 
not yield to the pressure brought to bear upon him in the cese of 
Titus, might, quite consistently, so short a time after cireamcise 
Timothy with his own hand.. It is true that the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile Christians came prominently into ques- 
tion, during Paul's visit to ‘erusalem, from the presence of 
his uncireumeised follower Titus, and no doubt the abrogation of 





1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 147 f., anm. 1; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. p. 220; Hilgenfeld, 
Einl., p. 600; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 248 ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. P., v. p. 
548; Schwegler, Das nackap. Z., ii. p. 82 f.; Stap, Origines, p. 136 f., 144 ff; 
Siraatman, Paulus, p, 217 £; Zeller, Apg , p. 2984. Voriraige, p. 209. 

2 Acts xvi. 1—3. 
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the rite must have formed a striking part of the exposition of 
his Gospel, which Paul tells us he made upon this occasion ; but 
it is equally certain that the necessity of circumcision long con- 
tinued to be pressed by the judaistic party in the Church. It 
cannot fairly be argued that, at any time, Paul could afford to 
relax his determined and consistent attitude as the advocate for 
the universality of Christianity and the abrogation of a rite, 
insistance upon which, he had been the first to recognise, would 
have been fatal to the spread of Christianity. To maintain that 
he could safely make such a concession of his principles and him- 
self circumcise Timcthy, simply because at that precise moment 
there was no active debate upon the point, is inadmissible; for 
his Epistles abundantly prove that the topic, if it ever momen- 
tarily subsided into stubborn silence, was continually being 
revived with renewed bitterness. Pauline views could never have 
prevailed if he had been willing to sacrifice them for the sake of 
conciliation, whenever they were not actively attacked. 

The difference of the occasion cannot be admitted as a valid 
reason; let us, therefore, see whether any difference in the per- 
sons and circumstances removes the contradiction. It is argued 
that such a difference exists in the fact that, whilst Titus was 
altogether a Gentile, Timothy, on the side of his mother at least, 
was a Jew; and Thiersch, following a passage quoted by Wet- 
stein, states that, according to Talmudic prescriptions, the vali- 
dity of mixed marriages between a Jewess and a Gentile was 
only recognized upon the condition that the children should be 
brought up in the religion of the mother. In this case, he argues 
that Paul merely carried out the requirement of the Jewish law 
by cireumcising Timothy, which others had omitted to do, and 
thus secured his admission to the Jewish synagogues to which 
much of his ministry was directed, but from which he would 
have been excluded had the rite not been performed.!| Even 
Meyer, however, in reference to this point, replies that Paul 
could scarcely be influenced by the Talmudic canon, because 
Timothy was already a Christian and beyond Judaism? Besides, 
in point of fact, by such a marriage the Jewess had forfeited 
Jewish privileges. Timothy, in the eyes of the Mosaic law, was 
not a Jew, and held, in reality, no better position than the Greek 
Titus. He had evidently been brought up as a heathen, and the 
only question which could arise in regard to him was whether he 
must first become a Jew before he could be fully recognised as a 


—. — neem meen 








| Die Kirche im ap. Z., p. 138. Ewald similarly argues that Paul circumcised 
Timothy to remove the stigma-attaching to him as the child of such a mixed mar- 
nage. Gesch, V. Isr., vi. 445; Jahrb. Bibl. Wiss., 1857—58, ix. p. 64. 

2 A rostelg., p. 354. 
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Christian. The supposition that the circumcision of Timothy, 
the son of a Greek, after he had actually become a Christian, 
without having passed through Judaism, could secure for him free 
access to the synagogues of the Jews, may show how exceedingly 
slight at that time was the difference between the Jew and the 
Christian, but it also suggests the serious doubt whether the object 
of the concession, in the mind of the Author of the Acts, was not 
rather to conciliate the Judaic Christians, than to represent 
the act as one of policy towards the unbelieving Jews. The 
statement of the Acts is that Paul circumcised Timothy “ because 
of the Jews which were in those places; for they knew all that 
his father was a Greek.” If the reason which we are discussing 
were correct, the expression would more probably have been: 
“for they knew that his mother was a Jewess.” The Greek 
father might, and probably did, object to the circumcision of his 
son, but that was no special reason why Paul should circumcise 
him. On the other hand, the fact that the Jews knew that his 
father was a Greek made the action attributed to Paul a conces- 
sion which the Author of the Acts thus represented in its most 
conciliatory light. The circumcision of Timothy was clearly de- 
clared unnecessary by the apostolic decree, for the attempt to 
show that he was legitimately regarded as a Jew utterly fails. 
It is obvious that, according to Pauline doctrine, there could be 
no obligation for any one who adopted Christianity to undergo 
this initiatory rite. It is impossible reasonably to maintain that 
any case has been made out to explain why Timothy, who had 
grown into manhood without being circumcised, and had become 
a Christian whilst uncircumcised, should at that late period be 
circumcised. Beyond the reference to a Talmudic prescription, 
in fact, with which there is not the slightest evidence that Paul 
was acquainted, and which, even if he did know of it, could not 
possibly have been recognised by him as authoritative, there has 
not been a serious attempt made to show that the case of Tim- 
othy presents exceptional features which reconcile the contradic- 
tion otherwise admitted as apparent. 

The whole apclogetic argument in fact sinks into one of mere 
expediency : Timothy, the son of a Jewess and of a Greek, and 
thus having a certain affinity both to Jews and Gentiles, would 
become a much more efficient assistant to Paul if he were cir- 
cumcised and thus had access to the Jewish synagogues ; there- 
fore Paul, who himself became as a Jew that he might win the 
Jews, demanded the same sacrifice from his follower. But can 
this argument bear any scrutiny by the light of Paul’s own writ- 
ings? It cannot. Paul openly claims to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and just before the period at which he is supposed to 
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circumcise Timothy, he parts from the elder Apostles with the 
understanding that he is to go to the Gentiles ἐν Ὧι are freed from 
circumcision. It is a singular commencement of his mission, to 
civeumcise the son of a Greek father after he had become a Chris- 
tian. Such supposed considerations about access to synagogues 
and conciliation of the Jews would seem more suitable to a mis- 
sionary to the circumcision, than to the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
It must be apparent to all that in going more specially to the 
Gentiles, as he avowedly was, the alleged expediency of circum- 
cising Timothy falls to the ground, and on the contrary that such 
an act would have compromised his whole Gospel. Paul’s char- 
acteristic teaching was the inutility of circumcision, and upon 
this point he sustained the incessant attacks of the emissaries of 
James and the Judaistic party without yielding or compromise. 
What could have been more ill-advised under such circumstances 
than the circumcision with his own hands of a convert who, if 
the son of a Jewess, was likewise the son of a Greek, and had re- 
mained uncircumcised until he had actually embraced that faith 
which Paul taught superseded circumcision? The Apostle who 
declared : “ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be cireum- 
cised, Christ will profit you nothing,”! could not have circumcised 
the Christian Timothy ; and if any utterance of Paul more dis- 
tinctly and explicitly applicable to the present case be required, 
it is aptly supplied by the following: “ Was any man called being 
circumcised ? let him not become uncircumcised. Hath any man 
been called in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised... . . 
Let each abide in the same calling wherein he was called.”? Apo- 
logists quote very glibly the saying of Paul: “Unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews,” as sufficiently justify- 
ing the act which we are considering; but it is neither applicable 
to the case, nor is the passage susceptible of such interpretation. 
The special object of Paul at that time, according to his own 
showing, was not to gain Jews but to gain Gentiles; and the 
circumcision of Timothy would certainly not have tended to gain 
Gentiles. If we quote the whole passage from which the above 
is extracted, the sense at once becomes clear and different from 
that assigned to it: “ For being free from all men, I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more ; and unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew that I might gain Jews; to them under law, 
asunder law, not being myself under law, that I might gain them 
under law; to them without law, as without law,—not being 
without law to God, but under law to Christ,—that I might gain 
them without law.; to the weak I became weak that I might 





gain the weak ; I am become all things to all men, that I may by 








1 Gal. ν, 2, 21 Cor. vii. 18, 20. 8 Gal. ii. 9. 
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all means save some. And all things I do for the Gospel’s sake, 
that I may become a partaker thereof with them.” 1 It is clear 
that a man who could become “all things to all men,” in the sense 
of yielding any point of principle, must be considered without 
principle at all, and no one could maintain that Paul was apt to 
concede principles. Judged by his own statements, indeed, his 
character was the very reverse of this. There is no shade of con- 
ciliation when he declares: “But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach any Gospel unto you other than thut we 
preached unto you, let him be accursed. . . . Foram I now 
making men my friends, or God ? or am I seeking to please men? 
if I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 2 
The Gospel of which he speaks, and which he protests “ is not 
after men,” but received “through a revelation of Jesus Christ,” ὃ 
is that Gospel which Paul preached among the Gentiles, and 
which proclaimed the abrogation of the law and of circum- 
cision. Paul might in one sense say that “ circumcision is nothing 
and uncircumcision is nothing, but keeping the commandments 
of God ;”4 but such a statement, simply intended to express that 
there was neither merit in the one nor in the other, clearly does 
not apply to the case before us, and no way lessens the force of 
the words we have quoted above: “If ye be circumcised, Christ 
will profit you nothing.” In Paul such a concession woul« have 
been in the highest degree a sacrifice of principle, and one which 
be not only refused to make in the case of Titus, “that the truth’ 
of the Gospel might abide,” but equally maintained in the face of 
the villar Apostles, when he left them and returned to the Gentiles 
whilst they went back tothe circumcision. Paul’s idea of being “all 
things to all men” is illustrated by his rebuke to Peter,—once more 
torefertothescene at Antioch. Peter apparently practised a little of 
that conciliation, which apologists, defending the unknown Author 
of the Acts at the expense of Paul, consider to be the sense of tie 
Apostle’s words. Paul repudiated such an inference, by with- 
standing Peter to the face as condemned, and guilty of hypocrisy. 
Paul became all things to all men by considering their feelings, 
and exhibiting charity and forbearance, in matters indifferent. 
He was careful not to make his liberty a stumbling block to the 
weak, “If food maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
for ever lest I make my brother to offend.”® Self-abnegation in 
the use of enlightened liberty, however, is a very different thing 
from the concession of a rite, which it was the purpose of his 
whole Gospel to discredit, and the labour of his life to resist. 
Once more we repeat that the narrative of the Acts regarding the 


11 Cor, ix. 19—23. 2 Gal. i. 8, 10. 8. Gal. i, 11, 12. 
41 Cor. vii. 19. 5 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
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circumcision of Timothy is contradictory to the character and 
teaching of Paul as ascertained from his Epistles, and like so 
many other portions of that work which we have already ex- 
amined, must, as it stands, be rejected as unhistorical. 

We have already tested the narrative of the Author of the 
Acts by the statements of Paul in the first two chapters of the 
Galatians at such length that, although the subject is far from 
exhausted, we must not proceed further. We think that there 
can be no doubt that the rédle assigned to the Apostle Paul in 
Acts xv. is unhistorical.! and it is unnecessary for us to point out 
the reasons which led the writer to present him in such a subdued. 
light. We must, however, before finally leaving the subject, very 
briefly point out ἃ few circumstances which throw a singular light 
upon the relations which actually existed between Paul and the 
elder Apostles, and tend to show their real, if covert, antagonism 
to the Gospel of the uncircumcision. We may at the outset re- 
mark, in reference to an objection frequently made, that Paul 
does not distinctly refer to the Apostles as opposing his teaching 
and does not personally attack them, that such a course would 
have been suicidal in the Apostle of the Gentiles, whilst on the 
other hand it could not but have hindered the acceptance of his 
Gospel, for which he was ever ready to endure so much. The 
man who wrote: “If it be possible, as much as dependeth on you, 
be at peace with all men,”® could well be silent in such a cause. 
Paul, in venturing to preach the Gospel of -the uncircumcision, 
laboured under the singular disadvantage of not having, like 
the Twelve, been an immediate disciple of the Master. He had 
been “as the one born out of due time,”? and although he claimed 
that his Gospel had not been taught to him by man but had been 
received by direct revelation from Jesus, there can be no doubt that 
his apostolic position was constantly assailed. The countenance of 
the elder Apostles, even if merely tacit, was of great importance 
to the suecess of his work ; and he felt this so much that, as he 
himself states, he went up to Jerusalem to communicate to them 
the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles : “lest by any 
means I might be running or did run in vain.” Any open breach 
between the would have frustrated his labours. Had Paul been 
in recognised enmity with the Twelve who had been selected as 








1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 126 ff. ; Paulus, i. p. 138 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 
217 ff. ; 251 f., Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, p. 77 ff. ; 1860, p. 121 ff. ; 
Galaterbr., p. 151 f. ; Kiml., p. 231 f. ; Zipsius, in Schenkel’s B. L., i. p. 196 ff. ;. 
Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 217 ff. ; Renan, Les Apotres, p. xxxvi. ; St. Paul, p. 
81, note 2; Scholten, Het paulin. Ev., p. 448 ff. ; Schrader, Der Ap. P., v. p. 544 
ff.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 117 ff., ii. ‘p. 86 ff. ; Stap, Origines, p. 69, 
n. 2, p. 182 ff. ; Straatman, Paulus, p. 187 ff. ; Picenk- Willink, Just. Mart., p. 
31 ἡ, ἢ, 3; Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 345 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 224 ff. 

2 Rom, xiii, 18. 8} Cor. xv. 8. 4 Gal. ii, 2. 
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his special disciples by the Master, and been repudiated and de- 
nounced by them, it is obvious that his position would have been 
a precarious one. He had no desire for schism. His Gospel, be- 
sides, was merely a development of that of the elder Apostles ; 
and, however much they might resent his doctrine of the abroga- 
tion of the law and of the inutility of circumcision, they could 
still regard his Gentile converts as at least in some sort Proselytes 
of the Gate. With every inducement to preserve peace if by any 
means possible, and to suppress every expression of disagreement 
with the Twelve, it is not surprising that we find so little direct 
reference to the elder Apostles in his epistles. During his visit 
to Jerusalem he did not succeed in converting them to his views. 
They still limited their ministry to the circumcision, and he had 
to be content with a tacit consent to his work amongst the 
heathen. But although we have no open utterance of his irrita- 
tion, the suppressed impatience of his spirit, even at the recollec- 
tion of the incidents of his visit. | trays itself in abrupt sentences, 
unfinished expressions, and gr: ar which breaks down in the 
struggle of repressed emotion. \\e have already said enough re- 
garding his ironical references to those “ who seemed to be some- 
thing,” to the “overmuch Apostles,” and we need not again point 
to the altercation between Paul and Cephas at Antioch, and the 
strong language used by the former. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that, during his whole career, the Apostle Paul had 
to contend with systematic opposition from the Judaic Christian 
party ;' and the only point regarding which there is any difference 
9° opinion is the share in this taken by the Twelve. As we cannot 
reasonab'y expect to find any plain statement of this in the writ- 
ings « f ti Apostle, we are forced to take advantage of such in- 
dications as can be discovered. Upon one point we are not 
left in doubt. The withdrawal of Peter and the others at Antioch 
from communion with the Gentile Christians, and consequently 
from the side of Paul, was owing to the arrival of certain men 
from James, for the Apostle expressly states so. No surprise is 
expressed, however, at the effect produced by these τινὲς ἀπὸ 
ἸΙακώβου, and the clear inference is that they represented the 
views of a naturally antagonistic party, an inference which is in 
accordance with all that we elsewhere read of James. [10 is diffi- 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 161; Baur, Καὶ. G., i. p. 53 f. ; Theol. Jahrb., 1850, 

p. 165 ff.; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., viii. p. 369 f.; Jowett, Eps. of St. 

Paul, i. p. 332 ff.; Kurtz, Lehrb. K. G., i. p. 45 f.; Zang, Rel. Charaktere, p. 69 

 ff.; Lechler, Das ap. τι. nachap. Z., p. 379 ff.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 299 f.; AMil- 
man, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 414 ff; Meander, Pilanzung, p. 273 ff.; Nicolas, Etudes, 
N. T., p. 256 ff; Renan, St. Paul, p. 299; Reéville, Essais, p. 29 ff.; Schwegler, 
Das nachap. Z., i. p. 156 ff., ii. p. 107 ff; Stap, Origines, p. 84 ff., 113 f.; Zeller, 
Vortriige, p. 211 f. 
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cult to separate the τινὲς ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου from the τινὲς of the preced- 
ing chapter (i, 7) who “trouble” the Galatians, and “ desire to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ,” asserting the necessity of cireum- 
cision, against whom the epistle is directed. Again we meet with 
the same vague and cautious designation of judaistic opponents 
in the seeond epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 1), where “some” (τινές) 
bearers of “ letters of commendation” (συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν) from 
persons unnamed, were attacking the Apostle and endeavouring 
to discredit his teaching. By whom were these letters written ? 
We cannot of course give an authoritative reply, but we may 
ask: by whom could letters of commendation possessing an 
authority which could have weight against that of Paul be 
written, except by the elder Apostles?! We have certain evi- 
dence in the first Epistle to the Corinthians that parties had 
arisen in the Church of Corinth in opposition to Paul. These 
parties were distinguished, as the Apostle himself states, by the 
cries: “1 am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.”? (ἐγὼ μέν εἰμι Παύλου, ἐγὼ δὲ ᾿Απολλώ, ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ, ἐγὼ δὲ 
Χριστοῦ) Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to 
the precise nature of these parties, there can be no doubt that 
both the party “of Cephas” and the party “of Christ” held 
strong Judaistic views and assailed the teaching of Paul, and his 
apostolic authority. It is very evident that the persons to 
whom the apostle refers in connection with “letters of com- 
mendation ” were of these parties. Apologists argue that: “in 
claiming Cephas as the head of their party they aad probably 

neither more nor less ground than their rivals, who sheltered 

themselves under the names of Apollos and of Paul.”® It is 

obvious, however, that, in a Church founded by Paul, there could 

have been no party created with the necessity to take his name 

as their watchword, except as a reply to another party which, 

having intruded itself, attacked him, and forced those who main- 

tained the views of their own Apostle to raise such a counter- 

cry. The parties “of Cephas” and “ of Christ” were manifestly 








1 A curious corroboration of this conclusion was found in the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions : — <i “ 

διὸ πρὸ πάντων μέμνησηε ἀπόστολον ἢ διδάσκαλον ἢ προφήτην 
φεύγειν μῃ πρότερον ἁκριβως ἀντιβαλλοντὰ αὐτου τὸ πηρυγμα 
ἰακώβῳ τῷ λεχθέντι ἀδελφῷ τοῦ πκυρίοι μου καὶ πεπιστευμένῳ 
ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ τὴν Ἑβραίων διέπειν ἐγοιληδσίαν, καὶ μετὰ μαρτύ- 
ρὼν προδεληλυθότα πρὸς buds. Hom. xi. 35. 

Propter quod observate cautius, ut nulli doctorum credatis, nisi qui Jacobi 
fratris Domini ex Hierusalem detulerit testimonium, vel ejus, quicunque post 
ipsum fuerit. Nisi enim quis illuc ascenderit, et ibi fuerit probatus, quod sit 
doctor idoneus et fidelig ad predicandum Christi verbum, nisi, inquam, inde 
ari testimonium, recipiendus omnino non est. Recog. iv. 35. 

21 Cor. i, 12, 


3 Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 1874, p. 355. 























































912 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION, 
aggressive, intruding themselves, as the Apostle complains, into 
“ other men’s labours,”! and this in some manner seems to point 
to that convention between the Apostle and the Three, that he 
should go to the Gentiles and they to the circumcision which, 
barely more than passive neutrality at the beginning, soon 
became covertly antagonistic. The fact that the party “of Paul” 
was not an organized body, so to say, directed by the Apostle as 
a party leader, in no way renders it probable that the party of 
Cephas, which carried on active and offensive measures, had not 
much more ground in claiming Cephas as their head. One point is 
indisputable, that no party ever claims any man as its leader who 
is not clearly associated with the views it maintains. The party 
“ of Cephas,” representing judaistic views, opposing the teaching 
of Paul, and joining in denying his apostolic claims, certainly 
would not have taken Peter’s name as their watch-cry if he had 
been known to hold and express such Pauline sentiments as are 
put into his mouth in the Acts, or had not, on the contrary, been 
intimately identified with judaistic principles. To illustrate the 
case by a modern instance: Is it possible to suppose that, in any 
considerable city in this country, a party holding ritualistic 
opinions could possibly claim the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as its leader, or one professing “ broad-chureh” views 
could think of sheltering itself under the name of the Arch- 
bishop of York? Religious parties may very probably mistake 
the delicate details of a leader’s teaching, but they can scarcely 
be wrong in regard to his general principles. If Peter had 
been so unfortunate as to be flagrantly misunderstood by his fol- 
lowers and, whilst this party preached in his name judaistic doc- 
trines and anti-Pauline opinions, the Apostle himself advocated 
the abrogation of the law, asa burden which the Jews themselves 
were not able to bear, and actively shared Pauline convictions, is 
it possible to suppose that Paul would not have pointed out the 
absurdity of such a party claiming such a leader ? 

The fact is, however, that Paul never denies the claim of those 
who shelter themselves under the names of Peter and James, 
never questions their veracity, and never adopts the simple and 
natural course of stating that, in advancing these names, they are 
imposters or mistaken. On the contrary, upon all occasions he 
evidently admits, by his silence, the validity of the claim.’ We 
are not left to mere inference that the adopted head of the party 
actually shared the views of the party. Paul himself distin- 
guishes Peter as the head of the party of the circumcision In ἃ 


passage in his letter to the Galatians already frequently referred 
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12 Cor. x. 13 ff. 
2 Réville, Essais de Critique religieuse, 1860, p. 16 f- 
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to! and the episode at Antioch confirms the description. Upon 
that occasion, Peter retracts a momentary concession made under 
the influence of Paul and of a Gentile community, and no doubt is 
left that his permanent practice was to force the Gentiles to juda- 
ize. For reasons which we have already stated, Paul could not 
but have desired to preserve peace, or even the semblance of it, 
witii the elder Apostles, for the Gospel’s sake; and he, therefore, 
wisely leaves them as much as possible out of the question and 
deals with their disciples. It is obvious that mere policy must 
have dictated such a course. By ignoring the leaders and attack- 
ing their followers, he suppressed the chief strength of his oppo- 
nents and kept out of sight the most formidable argument against 
himself: the concurrence with them of the elder Apostles, On 
the one hand, the epistles of Paul bear no evidence to any active 
sympathy and co-operation with his views and work on the part 
Οἱ tie elder Apostles. Had any real unanimity existed between 
them, any positive support been given to him by the Twelve, 
it is impossible to suppose that, under the circumstances, Paul 
would not have allowed the fact to be plainly perceptible in his 
writings, in which so many opportunities occur. On the other 
hand, Paul is everywhere assailed by judaistic adversaries who 
oppose his Gospel and deny his apostleship, and who claim as 
their leaders the elder Apostles. Paul does not deny the truth 
of their pretensions, and combats them alone and unaided, but 
with an under-current of suppressed bitterness against their 
leaders which cannot be ignored. We shall not again refer to the 
expressions in the Epistle to the Galatians, but no one can read 
these letters to the Ostnthians which bear on their very front, 
as the reason which has called them forth, the existence of such 
parties, without recognising that the apostle not only does not, 
and cannot, contradict the claim of the party “of Cephas,” for in- 
stance, but feels its substantial truth, 

If, even without pressing expressicns to their extreme and prob- 
able point, we take the contrast drawn between his own Gospel 
and that of the circumcision, the reality of the antagonism must 
be apparent. “For we are not as the many (οἱ πολλοὶδ ) which 
adulterate the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of God, 
before God, speak we in Christ.’* Later on in the letter, after 





1 Gal. ii, 7 ἢ. 

2 Although this reading is supported by the oldest MSS. suchas A, B, C, Καὶ, &, and 
others, the reading οἱ AozzoZ,‘‘the rest,” stands in D, E, F, G, I, and a large num- 
ber of other codices, and is defended by many critics as the original, which they 
argue was altered to οἱ πολλοί, to soften the apparent hardness of such an ex- 
pression, which would seem to imply that Paul declared himself the sole true ex 
ponent of the Gospel. 

3 2Cor, ii. 17. 
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referring to the intrusion of the cpposite party into the circle of 
his labours, Paul declares that his impatience and anxiety pro- 
ceed from godly jealousy at the possible effect of the judaistic 
int.ders upon the Corinthians. “ But I fear, lest by an.” means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, your thoughts 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is in 
Christ. For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we 
did not preach, or if ye receive another spirit which ye received 
not, or another Gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well with 
him. For Τ think J am ποῦ a whit behind the overmuch Apostles 
(τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων). This reference to the* elder Apostles 
gives point to much of the epistle which is ambiguous, and more 
especially when the judaistic nature of the opposition is so clearly 
indicated a few verses further on: “ Are they Hebrews 7 so am I, 
Are they Isyvaelites ¢ so am 1, Are they Abraham’s seed? so am I. 
Arc they ministers of Christ ¢ (I speak as a fool), I am more ; in 
labours more abundanily, in prisons exceedingly, in deaths often,” 
&e., &e.? 

It is argued that the Twelve had not sufficient authority over 
their followers t. prevent such interference with Paul, and that 
the relation of the Apostle to the Twelve was: “ separation, not 
opposition, «ntagonism of the followers rather than of the leaders, 
personal antipathy of the Judaizers to St. Paul, rather than of St. 
Paul to the Twelve.”? Τὺ is not difficult to believe that the anti- 
pathy οἵ Paul to the Judaizers was less than that felt by them 
towards him. The superiority of the man must liave rendered him 
somewhat callous to such dislike* But the mitigated form οἱ 
difference between Paul and the Twelve here assumed, although 
still very different from the representations of the Acts, cannot be 
established, but on tae contrary must be much widened befor τ 
can justly be taken as that existing between Paul and the eldei 
Apostles. We do not go so far as to say that there was open enmit 
between them, or active antagonism of any distinct characte! 
the part of the Twelve to the Apostle of the Gentiles, but the 
is every reason to believe that they not only disliked his teachin 
but endeavoured to counteract it by their own ministry of 
circumcision. They not only did not restrain the opposition ol 
their followers, but they abetted them in their eounter-assertion 
of judaistic views. Had the Twelve felt any cordial friendship fo1 


12 Cor. xi. 2—5 ; cf. Gal. i. 6 ἢ 22Cor. xi. 22 ff. 


3 Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, 1855, i, p. 326, 339. 

4 We do not think it worth while to refer to the argument that the collections 
made by Paui forthe poor of Jerusalem, &c., in times of distress proves the unan 
- mity which prevailed between them. Charity is not a matter of doctrine, and ti 
Good Samaritan does not put the suffering man through his catechism before he 
relieves his wauts. 
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Paul, and exhibited any active desire for the success of his ministry 
of the uncircumcision, it is quite impossible that his work could 
have been so continuously and vexatiously impeded by the perse- 
cution of the Jewish Christian party. The Apostles may not have 
possessed sufficient influence or authority entirely to control the 
action of adherents, but it would be folly to suppose that, if una- 
nimity of views had prevailed between them and Paul, and a firm 
and consistent support had been extended to him, such systematic 
resistance as he every where encountered from a party professing 
to be led by the “pillar” Apostles could have been seriously 
maintained, or that he could have } «sn left alone and unaided to 
struggle against it. If the relations between Paul and the Twelve 
had been such as are intimated in the Acts of the Apostles, his 
epistles must have presented undoubted evidence of the fact. 
soth negatively and positively they testify the absence of all 
support, and the existence of antagonistic influence on the part 
of the elder Apostles, and external evidence fully confirms the 
impression which the epistles produce. 

From any point of view which may be taken, the Apocalypse 
isan important document in connection with this point. If it 
be accepted as a work of the Apostle Jchn—the preponderance 
of evidence and critical opinion assigns it to him—this book, of 
course, possesses the greatest value as an indication of his views. 
[f it be merely regarded as a contemporary writing, it still is 


7 
most interesting 88 an illustration of the religious feeling of the 





“Kverywhere in the E τὐμελο 8 of | St. Paul and in “ahie Acts of the Apostles, we 
ind traces of an opposition between the Jew and the Gentile, the circumcision 
vad the uncireumcision. It is found, Σοῦ only in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
but in a scarcely less aggravated form in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
softened, inceed, in the Epistle to the Romans, and yet distinctly traceabie in 
the Epistle to the Philippians ; the party of the circumcision appearing to triumph 
in Awia, at the very close of the Apostle’s life, in the second Kpistie to Timothy. 
ln al! these Mnistles we have proofs of a reaction to Judaism, but though they 
wre addressed to Churches chiefly of Gentile origin, never of a reaction to heathen- 
sam. Could this have been the case, unless within the Church itself there had 
been a Jewish party urging upon the members of the Church the performance of 
ἃ rite repulsive in its-lt, if not as necessary to salvation, at any rate as a counsel 
of perfection, seeking to make them in Jewish language, not merely proselytes of 
the gate, but proselytes of righteousness? What, if not this, is the reverse side 
of the If ipistles of St. Paul? that is to say, the motives, object, or basis of teach- 
ng of his ΟΠ melts, whocame with ‘ epistles of commendation ’ to the Church 
f Corinth, 2 or. iii. 1 ; who profess ‘haianelven ‘to be Uhrist’s’ in a special 
sanse, 2 Cor 7; who gay they are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ, 1 Cor, i. 
12; or James, Gal. ii. 12; who preach Christ of contention, Phil. i. 15, 17; who 
deny St. Paul’s authority, | Cor. ix. 1, Gal. iv. 16; who slander his life, 1 Cor, 
ix. 3, 7. We meet these persons at every turn. Are they the same or different ὃ 
Are they mere chance opponents ? or do they represent to us one spirit, one mis- 
sion, one determination to root out the Apostle and his doctrine from the Chris- 
tia: Church? Nothing but the fragmentary character of St. Paul's writings 
wovid conceal from us the fact, that here was a concerted and continuous opposi- 
won.” Jowett, The Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 382 f. 
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period. The question is: Does the Apocalypse contain any re- 
ference to the Apostle Paul, or throw light upon the relations be- 
tween him and the elder Apostles? If it does so, and be the 
work of one of the στῦλοι, nothing obviously could be more in- 
structive. In the messages to the seven churches, there are re- 
ferences and denunciations which, in the opinion of many able 
‘critics, are directed against the Apostle of the Gentiles and his 
characteristic teaching.! Who but Paul and his followers can be 
referred to in the Epistle to the Church of Ephesus: “1 know thy 
works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and that thou canst not 
bear wicked persons: and didst try them which say they are Apostles 
and are not, and didst find them liars” ?? Paul himself informs 
us not only of his sojourn in Ephesus, where he believed that “a 
great and effectual door” was opened to him, but adds, “there 
are many adversaries” (ἀντικέμενοι woAXoL).3 ~The foremost charge 
brought against the churches is that they have those that hold 
the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumb- 
ling-block before the sons of Israel, “to eat things offered unto 
idols.” The teaching of Paul upon this point is well known, 1 
Cor. viii. 1 ff., x. 25 ff., Rom. xiv. 2 ff, and the reference here can- 
not be mistaken ; and when in the Epistle to the Church of Thy- 
atira, after denouncing the teaching “to eat things offered unto 
idols,” the Apoecalyptist goes on to encourage those who have not 
this teaching, “ who knew not the depths of Satan, (τὰ βάθη τοῦ 
σατανᾶ)" as they say” the expression of Paul himself is taken to 
denounce his doctrine ; for the Apostle, defending himself against 
the attacks of those parties “of Cephas” and “of Christ” in 
Corinth, writes: “But God revealed (them) to us through his 








1 Baur, K. G., i. p. 80 Ν᾿, Hilgenfeld, Einl., p. 418 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazaca, 
i. p. 160, δῆτα, 2; 2enan, St. Paul, p. 303 ff., 367 f.; Rovers, Heeft Paulus zich 
ter verdedig. van zijn Apost. op. Wond. beroepen? 1870, p. 32 ἢ; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Z., i. p. 172 f., in p. 116; Tyeenk-Willink, Just. Mart., p. 45; Volkmar 
Comm, Offenb. Johannis, 1862, p. 25 ff., 80 ff.; Zeller, Vortrage, p. 215 f. | 
Kostlin, Lehrb, d. Ev, u. Br. Johannis, 1843, p. 486 f. ; Ritschi, Entst. altk. K.,' 
p. 134 f. 

ii, 2, 3 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

4 Apoc. ii. 14, 20. We do not enter upon the discussion as to the exact inte: 
pretation of wopvé 9 Gat, which is always associated with the φαγ εἴν e/dwdo- 
Sura, regarding which opinions differ very materially. It is probable that the 
apovalyptist connected the eating of things offered to idols with actual idolatrous 
worship. It is not improbable that the maxim of Paul; ‘‘all things are lawful 
unto me” (wmavra μοι ἔξεστιν), 1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23, may have been abused by 
his followers, and, in any case, such a sentiment, coupled with Paul’s teaching 
and his abandonment of the Law, must have appeared absolute license to the 
judaistic party. We must ale> pass over the discussion regarding the significa- 
tion of “ Balaam.” This auc other points are fully dealt with by several of th 
writers indicated in note 1, above. The Nicolaitans are not only classed as fol- 
lowers of the teaching of Balaam, but as adherents of Paul. 

5 Apoe. ii, 24. This is the reading of &, P, and some other codices ; A, B, ©, 
read ta βαθέα. 
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Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, even the depths of God” 
τὰ βάθη τοῦ θεοῦ) "- “the depths of Satan” rather, recorts the juda- 
istic author of the Apocalypse. τὰ βάθη does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament. Again, in the address to the churches of 
Smyrna and Philadelphia, when the writer denounces those “ who 
say that they are Jews, and are not, but a synagogue of Satan,” ! 
whom has he in view but those Christians whom Paul had 
taught to consider circumcision unnecessary and the law abro- 
gated ? We find Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians, so often 
quoted, obliged to detend himself against these judaising parties 
upon this very point: “ Are they Hebrews ?so aml, Are they 
Israelites? soam I, Are they Abraham's seed ? so am 1.5 It is 
manifest tist his adversaries had vaunted their own Jewish origin 
as a title of superiority over the Apostle of the Gentiles. We have, 
uowever, further evidence of the same attack upon Paul regard- 
ing this point. Epiphanius points out that the Ebionites denied 
that Paul was a Jew, and asserted that he was born of a Genti.e 
father and mother, but, having gone up to Jerusalem, that he be- 
came a proselyte and submitted to circumcision in the hope of 
marrying a daughter of the high priest. But afterwards, accord- 
ing to them, enraged at not securing the maiden for his wife, Paul 
wrote against circumcision and the Sabbath and the law.’ The 
Apostle Paul, whose constant labour it was to destroy the par- 
ticularism of the Jew, and raise the Gentile to full, free, and equal 
participation with him in the benefits of the New Covenant, could 
not but incur the bitter displeasure of the Apocalyptist,for whom 
the Gentiles were, as such, the type of all that was common and 
unclean. In the utterances of the seer of Patmos we seem to hear 
the expression of all that judaistic hatred and opposition which 
pursued the Apostle who laid the axe to the root of Mosaism and, 
in his efforts to free Christianity from trammels which, more than 
any other, retarded its triumphant development, aroused against 
himself all the virulence of Jewish illiberality and prejudice. 

The results at which-we have arrived might be SE gUIBELY con- 


1 Apoe. ii. 9. iii, 9. 22 Cor, xi. 99; cf. P hilip. iii. 4 ff, 

3 καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ HEV οφωνἕας ἔμπλεα, ὡς καὶ τοῦ Παύλου 
τὐθῆὰ κατηγοροῦντες οὐκ αἰδχύνον ται ἐπιπλαόστοις τιδὶ τῆς τῶν 
δαποστόλων ( UT@Y HaKovpylas καὶ πλάνη λόγοις πεποιημένοις. 

ρόέα μὲν αὐτὸν, GS αὐτὸς ὁμολ 2} εὶ καὶ οὐκ ἀρνεῖται, λέγοντο 1 

ς Ἑλλήνων δὲ av τὸν υἱ mot thet rat, λαβόντες τὴν πρόφασιν ἐκ τοῦ 


Ton uw διὰ τὸ φιλάληθες υἱπ’ αὐτοῦ ῥηθὲν, ὅτι, Ταρδεὺύς ebftt, οὐκ 
ἀσήμου πόλεως πολίτης. Eira φαόσκουόδιν αἱ "τὸν εἴναι Ἕ AAnva, καὶ 
Ἑλληνίδος μητρὸς καὶ “EA ληνι os πατρὸς παῖδα, ἀνα βεβηρέι αἱ δὲ εἐς 
Ἱεροσόλυμα, αὶ χρόνον ἐκεῖ μεμενημέναι, ἐπιτ εὐυμημκεναι dé Guy ATENA 
tov ἱερέως πρὸς γάμον αγαγέσηαι, καὶ τουτοῖ πρῳοδήλυ TOV 
veveshat καὶ περιτμηθήναι, eta μὴ δόντα τὴν py pvt ἰσήαι, 
καὶ κατὰ ἐπιτομῆς γεγραφέναι, καὶ ἡ σα βάτου καὶ Ki OF EGU. 
Her, xxx. 16. 
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firmed by an examination of the writings of the first two cen 
ries, and by observing the attitude assumed towards the / post! 
of the Gentiles by such men as Justin Martyr, Papias, Hegesippus, 
and the Author of the Clementines ; but we have already devoted 
too much space to this subject, and here we must reluctantly 
leave it. 

The steps by which Christianity was gradually freed from the 
trammels of Judaism and became a religion of unlimited range 
and universal fitness were clearly not those stated in the Acts of 
the Apostles. [ts emancipation from Mosaism was not effected 
by any liberal action or ο΄ lightened guidance on the part of the 
elder Apostles. At the death of their Master, the Twelve re- 
mained clo: ely usted to Judaism and evidently were left with- 
out any understaméing that Christianity was a new religion 
which must displace Mosaic institutions, and replace the unbear- 
able yoke of the law ty the divine liberty of the Gospel. To 
the last moment #egardimiy whieh we have any trustworthy infor- 
mation, the Twelve as wigt have been expected, retained all 
their early religious customs and al) their Jewish prejudices, 
They were simply Jews elieving ναί, Josus was the Mewsah 
and if the influence of Pay « αἰαὶ thes NOWS ΡΟ some mit 

oints, we have no reason to belli ὑπ, they ev abandoned 
their belief in the continued ὧν SAAN yf hye law, and ti neces- 
sity of circumcision for full pariepation mi the benefits of the 
Covenant. The Author of he +44 wow ave Us belie, 
they required no persuasion, but anticipates wal in the © 

of uncircumeision, f is not within tie mupe of this work 
inquire how Paw! originally formed his views of Christian uni 
versalism. Once formed, 4 i# easy to understand how rapidly 
they must’ have heen developeA and confirmed by experience 
amongst the Gentiles, Whilst the Pwelve stil] remained in the 



















narrow circle of J»daiem and wuld uA be moved beyond thy 

ministry of the cirewm“/<ion Paal, i the berger and freer field of 
the world, must daily heave felt more wwrypnced that the abroga 

tion of the Law and the aaa yoinent Of Ate ume) on were es 6 I 
tial to the extension of Christia#i4y amongst the Gen He ἡ 
had no easy task, howev: “ ον ποθ others of this, and he 

never succeeded in bringing tris elder e}/eagues over to his view 

To the end of his life Paul had ntend with bigoted and nar 
row-minded opposition withm the Christe hody, and if 





views ultimately triumphed. and the seed which he sowed 
tually yielded a rich harvest, he himself did not live to see th ΣΝ 







day, and the end was attained? only by slow and natural changes. hi 
The new religion gradually exten led beyond the limits of Juda- ἢ ‘4 










ism. Gentile Christians soon outnumbered Jewish believers. J p 
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The Twelve whose names were the strength of the Judaistie op- 
position one by one passed away ; but, above all, the fall of Jer- 
usalem and the dispersion of the Christian community secured 
the success of Pauline principles and the universalism of Chris- 
tianity. The Church of Jerusalem could not bear transplanting. 
In the uncongenial soil of Pella it gradually dwindled away, los- 
ing first its influence and soon after its nationality. The divided 
members of the Jewish party, scattered amongst the Gentiles and 
deprived of their influential leaders, could not long retard the 
progress of the liberalism which they still continued to oppose 
and to misrepresent. In a word, the emancipation of Christian- 
ity was not effected by the Twelve, was no work of councils, and 
no result of dreams ; but, receiving its first great impulse from 
the genius and the energy of Paul, its ultimate achievement was 
the result of time and natural development. 


We have now patiently considered the “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
and although it has in no way been our design exhaustively to 
examine its contents, we have more thas wag ion done so 
to enable the reader to understand the true “racter of the 
document. The author is unknown, and it is no lonyes srssible to 
identify him. If he were actually the Luke whom the Church 
indicates, our results would not be materiaily affected ; but the 
mere fact that the writer is unknown is obviously fatal to the 
Acts as a guarantee of miracles. A cycle of supernatural oce " 

sree could scar cely, in the estimation of any rational! mind, 

tablished by the statement of an anonymous author, and more 
espec ially one who not only does not pr etend to have been an eye- 
witness of mgt of the miracles, but whose narrative is either un- 
eorroborat d ivy other testimoay or inconsistent with itself, and 
ontradicted on inany points by contemporary documents. The 
phenomena presented by the Acts of the Apostles become per- 


feetly intelligible when we recognise that it is the work of a 
writer living jf mg i after the occurrence re slated, whose pious ima- 
yination fi urnished the apostolic age with an elahorate system of 
natural agency, far heyond the conce ption of any other New 

toment writer, by w Ha according to his view, the proceed- 
Ings of the Apo were furthered and directed, : the infant 
Vhurch miraculously fosters On examining other portions of 
lis narrative, we find that they present the features which the 
miraculous elements rendered antece dently probable. The 


speeches attributed to different speakers are all cast in the same 
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mould, and betray the compositior of one and the same writer, 
The sentiments expressed are inconsistent with what we know of 
the various speakers. And when we test the circumstances re- 
lated, by previous or subsequent incidents and by trustworthy 
documents, it becomes apparent that the narrative is not an im- 
partial statement of facts, but a reproduction of legends or a de- 
velopment of tradition, shaped and coloured according to the 
purpose or the pious views of the writer. The Acts of tne Apos- 
tles, therefore, 15 not only an anonymous work, but upon due ex- 
amination its claims to be considered sober and veracious history 
must be emphatically rejected. It cannot strengthen the founda- 
tions of Supernatural Religion, but, on the contrary, by its pro- 
fuse and indiscriminate use of the miraculous it discredits mir- 
acles, and affords a clearer insight into their origin and fictitious 
character. 
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PART Y. 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR MIRACLES. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. 


TuRNING from the Acts of the Apostles to the other works of 
the New Testament, we shall be able very briefly to dispose of 
the Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apo- 
calypse. The so-called Epistles of James, Jude, and John, do 
not contain any evidence which, even supposing them to be 
authentic, really bears upon our inquiry into the reality of 
Miracles and Divine Revelation; and the testimony of the Apo- 
calypse affects it quite as little. We have already, in examining 
the fourth Gospel, had occasion to say a good deal regarding 
both the so-called Epistles of John and the Apocalypse. [ is 
unnecessary to enter upon a more minute discussion of them here. 
“Seven books of the New Testament,” writes Dr. Westcott, “as 
is well known, have been received into the Canon on evidence 
less complete than that by which the others are supported.”? These 
are “ the Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse.” We have already furnished the 
means of judging of the nature of the evidence upon which 
some of the other books have been received into the Canon, and 
the evidence for most of these being avowedly “less complete,” 
its nature may be conceived. Works which for a long period 
were classed amongst the Antilegomena, or disputed books, and 
which only slowly ‘acquired author ity as, in the lapse of time, it 
became raore difficult to examine their clai ns, could scarcely ‘do 
much to establish the reality of miracles. With regard to the 
Epistie to the Hebrews, we may remark that we are ‘freed from 
any need to deal at length with it, not only by the absence of 
any specific evidence in ‘its contents, but by the following con- 
sideration. If the Epistle be not by Paul,—and it not only is 
not his, but does not even pretend to be so,—the author is un- 





1 On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 347. 
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known, and therefore the document has no weight as testimony. 
On the other hand, if assigned to Paul, we shall have sufficient 
ground in his genuine epistles for considering the evidence of the 
Apostle, and it could not add anything even if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews were included in the number. 

The first Epistle of Peter might have required more detailed 
treatment, but we think that little could be gained by demon- 
strating that the document is not authentic, or showing that, in 
any case, the evidence which it could furnish is not of any value. 
On the other hand, we are averse to protract the argument by 
any elaboration of mere details which can be avoided. If it could 
‘be absolutely proved that the Apostle Peter wrote the epistle 
circulating under his name, the evidence for miracles would only 
be strengthened by the fact that incidentally the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Jesus is maintained. No _ historical details are 
given, and no explanation of the reasons for which the writer 
believed in it. Nothing more would be proved than the point 
that Peter himself believed in the Resurrection. It wou!d cer- 
tainly be a matter of very deep interest if we possessed a narrative 
written by the Apostle himself, giving minute and accurate de- 
tails of the phenomena in consequence of which he believed in 
so miraculous an event ; but since this epistle does nothing more 
than allow us to infer the personal belief of the writer, unaccom- 
panied by corroborative evidence, we should not gain anything 
by accepting it as genuine. We are quite willing to assume, 
without further examination, that the Apostle Peter in some 
way believed in the Resurrection of his Master. For the argument 
regarding the reality of that stupendous miracle, upon which we 
are about to enter, this is tantamount to assuming the authen- 
ticity of the epistle. 

Coming to the Epistles of Paul, it will not be necessary to go 
into the evidence for the various letters in our New Testament 
which are ascribed to him, nor shall we require to state the 
growids upon which the authenticity of many of them is denied. 
Accepting the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians and Romans 
in the main as genuine compositions of the Apostle, the question 
as to the origin of the rest, so far as our inquiry is concerned, 
has little or no interest. From these four letters we obtain the 
whole evidence of Paul regarding miracles, and this we now pro- 
pose carefully to examine. One point in particular demands our 
fullest attention. It is undeniable that Paul preached the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and believed in 
those events. Whilst, therefore, we shall not pass over his sup- 
posed testimony for the possession of miraculous powers, we shall 
chiefly devote our attention to his evidence for the central 
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dogmas of Supernatural Religion, the Resurrection and Ascension 
of Jesus. We shall not, however, limit our examination to the 
testimony of Paul, but, as the climax of the historical argument 
for miracles, endeavour to ascertain the exact nature of the 
evidence upon which belief is claimed for the actual occurrence 
of those stupendous events. For this, our inquiry into the au- 
thorship and credibility of the historical books of the New 
Testament has at length prepared us, and it will be admitted 
that, in subjecting these asserted miracles to calm and fearless 
scrutiny—untinged by irreverence or disrespect, if personal ear- 
nestness and sincere sympathy with those who believe are any 


safeguards, the whole theory of Christian miracles will be put to 
its final test. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL. 


ΤΥ is better, before proceeding to examine the testimony of Paul 
for the Resurrection, to clear the way by considering his evidence 
for miracles in general, apart from that specific instance. In an 
earlier portion of this work! the following remark was made: 
“ Throughout the New Testament, patristic literature, and the re- 
cords of eccles.astical miracles, although we have narratives of 
countless wonderful works performed by others than the writer, 
and abundant assertion of the possession of miraculous power by 
the Church, there is no instance whatever, that we can remember, 
in which a writer claims to have himself performed a miracle.” ? 
It is asserted that this statement is erronecus, and that Paul does 
advance this claim. It may be well to quote the moderate 
words in which a recent able writer states the case, although not 
with immediate reference to the particular passage which we 
have quoted. “... In these undoubted writings St. Paul cer- 
tainly shows by incidental allusions, the good faith of which can- 
not be questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed with 


1p. 192 ἢ 

2 Br. Kuenen has made a very similar remark rega-ding the Old Testament. 
He says: ‘‘ When Ezra and Nehemiah relate to us w..at they themselves did or 
experienced, there does not appear in their narratives asingle departure from the 
common order of things. On the other hand, these departures are very numerous 
in the accounts which are separated by a greater or lesser interval from the time 
to which they refer.” De Godesdienst van Israél, 1869, i. p. 22. 

3 Dr. Westcott, speaking of the authcr of S. R., says: ‘‘ He is far more familiar, 
unless I am mistaken, with some modern German and Dutch speculations on the 
Gospels and early Church history, than with the new Testament itself. . . .” (and 
ina note to this) ‘‘ One or two examples of grave inaccuracy as to the letter of the 
New Testament may be given to justify my statement,” . . . and after quoting 
from the above passage: ‘‘ There is no instance . . . .” to ‘‘ claims to have 
himself performed a miracle,” Dr. Westcott adds: ‘‘Can the writer have forgot- 
ten Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12?” On the Canon, 4th ed., 1874, p. xxx. Dr. 
Lightfoot says: ‘‘Thus again, he can remember ‘no instance whatever,’ where a 
New Testament writer ‘claims to have himself performed a miracle,’ though St. 
Paul twice speakz of his exercising this power as a recognised and patent fact 
(note, Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12). The point to be observed is, that St. Paul 
treats the fact of his working miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing 
reference is sufficient.”” The Contemporary Review, May, 1875, p. 854. May | 
suggest that the defence of Christianity from an ‘“‘ attack’ made in a very serious 
and inquiring spirit has, on the part of these two writers, perhaps rather too much 
taken the shape of picking out a few supposed errors of detail, and triumphantly 
suaking them with a persistence not characteristic of strength. ‘To twit an ad- 
vancing foe with having lost a button of his tunic will scarcely repel his charge. 
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the power of working miracles, and that miracles, or what were 
thought to be such, were actually wrought both by him and by 
his contemporaries. He reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs 
of an Apostle were wrought among them in signs, and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds’ (ἐν σημείοις καὶ τέρασι καὶ dvvdjeo.—the usual 
words for the higher forms of miracle—2 Cor. xii, 12). He tells 
the Romans that ‘he will not dare to Speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by! him to make the Gentiles: 
obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Spirit of God’ (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ τεράτων ἐν’ 
δυνάμει πνεύματος Θεοῦ, Rom. xv. 18, 19). He asks the Galatians 
whether ‘he that ministereth to them the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles (ὁ ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις) among them, doeth it by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing of faith?’ (Gal. iii. 5.) In the first 


_ Epistle to the Corinthians, he goes somewhat elaborately into the 


exact place in the Christian economy that is to be assigned to 
the working of miracles and gifts of healing (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 
20). 

We shall presently examine these passages, but we must first 
briefly deal with the question whether, :aken in any sense, they 
furnish an instance “in which a writor claims to have himself 
performed a miracle.” It must be obvious to any impartial reader, 
that the remark mede in the course of our earlier argument pre- 
cisely distinguished the general “assertion of the possession of 
miraculous power by the Church,” from the explicit claim to have 
personally performed “a miracle” in the singular. If, therefore, 
it were even admitted “that St. Paul treats the fact of his work- 
ing miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing reference is 
sufficient,’ such “incidental allusions” would not in the least 
degree contradict the statement made, but being the only instances 
producible, would in fact completely justify it. General and vague 
references of this kind have by no means the force of a definite 
claim to have performed some particular miracle. They partake 
too much of that indiscriminate impression of the possession and 
common exercise of miraculous powers which characterized the 
“age of miracles” to have any force. The desired instance, which 
is not forthcoming and to which alone reference was made, was a 
case in which, instead of vague ex) ressions, a writer, stating with 
precision the particulars, related that he himself had, for instance, 
actually raised some person from the dead. As we then added, 
even if Apostles had chronicled their miracles, the argument for 








1 These words are printed ‘‘in him,” but we venture to correct what seems 
evidently to be a mere misprint, substituting ‘‘ by,” (67a) as in the authorized 
version, to which Mr. Sanday adheres throughout the whole of these passages, 
even when it does not represent the actual sense of the original. 

2 Sanday, the Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 11. 
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their reality would not have been much advanced; but it is a 
curious phenomenon not undeserving of a moment’s attention that 
apologists can only refer to such general passages, and cannot 
quote an instance in which a specific miracle is related in detail 
by the person who is supposed to have performed it. Passing 
references on a large scale to the exercise of miraculous power, 
whilst betraying a suspicious familiarity with phenomena of an 
exceptional nature, offer too much latitude for inaccuracy and 
imagination to have the weight of an affirmation in which the 
mind has been sobered by concentration to details. “Signs and 
wonders,” indefinitely alluded to, may seem much more imposing 
and astonishing than they really are, and it may probably be 
admitted by everyone that, if we knew the particulars of tne 
occurrences, which are thus vaguely indicated and which may 
have been considered miraculous in a superstitious age, they might 
to us possibly appear no miracles at all. General expressicns are 
liable to an exaggeration from which specific allegations are more 
frequently tree. If it be conceded that the Apostle Paul fully 
believed in the possession by himself and the Church of divine 
Charismata, the indefinite expression of that belief, in any form, 
must not be made equivalent to an explicit claim to have per- 
formed a certain miracle, che particulars of which are categori- 
cally stated. 

Passing from this, however, tu the more general question, the 
force of some of these objections will be better understood when 
we consider the passages in the Epistles which are quoted as ex- 
pressing Paul’s belief in miracles, and endeavour to ascertain his 
real views: what it is he actually says regarding miracles; and 
what are the phenomena which are by him considered to be mirac- 
ulous. We shell not waste time in considering how, largely 
through the influence of the Septuagint, the words σημεῖον, τέρας, 
and δύναμις came to be used in a peculiar manner by New Testa- 
ment writers to indicate miracles. It may, however, be worth 
while to pause for a moment to ascertain the sense in which Paul, 
who wrote before there was a “ New Testament” at all, usually 
employed these words. In the four Epistles of Paul the word 
σημεῖον occurs six times. In Rom. iv. 11 Abraham is said to have # 
received the “sign (σημεῖον) of circumcision,” in which there is 
nothing miraculous. In 1 Cor. 1. 22 it is said: “ Since both Jews 
require signs (σημεῖα)! and Greeks seek after wisdom ;” and again, 
1 Cor. xiv. 22: “ Wherefore the tongues are for a sign (σημεῖον) not 
to the believing but to the unbelieving,” ὅσο. We shall have more 
to say regarding these passages presently, but just now we merely 





t The singular σημεῖον of the authorized version must be abandoned before the 
almost unanimous testimony of all the older MSS, 
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quote them to show the use of the word. The onl other places 
in which it occurs! are those pointed out, and which are the sub- 
ject of our disvussion. In Rom. xv. 19 the word is used in the 
plural and combined with répas: “in the power of signs and won- 
ders ” (σημείων καὶ τεράτων) ; and in the second passage, 2 Cor. xii. 
12, it is employed twice, “the signs (τὰ σημεῖα) of the apostle” and 
the second time again in combination with τέρας and δύναμις, “ both 
in signs” (σημείοις), ἕο. The word τέρας is only twice met with in 
Paul’s writings ; that is to say, in Rom. xv. 19 and 2 Cor. xii. 12; 
and on both occasions, as we have just mentioned, it is combined 
with σημεῖον On the other hand, Paul uses δύναμις no less than 34 
times, and, leaving for the present out of the question the passages 
cited, upon every occasion, except one, perhaps, the word has the 
simple signification of “ power.” The one exception is Rom. viii. 

38, where it occurs in the plural: δυνάμεις “ powers,” the Apostle 
expressing his persuasion that nothing will be able to separate us 
from the love of God, “nor life, nor angeis, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers (δυνάμεις), nor 
height, nor depth,” &e., &e. In 1 Cor. xiv, 11, where the author- 
ized version renders the original: “Therefore, if 1 Enow not the 

meaning (δύναμιν) of the voice,” it has still the same sense. 

Before discussing the passages before us we must point out that 
there is so much doubt, at least, regarding the autheaticity of the 
last two chapters of the Epistie to the Rownans that the passage, 
Rom. xv. 18, 19, can scarcely be presented as evidence on such a 
point as the reality of miracles. We do not intend tu debate the 
matter closely, but shall merely state a tew of the facts of the 
case and pass on, for it would not materially affect our argument if 
the passage were altogether beyond suspicion. The Epistle, in our 
authorized text, ends with a long and soinewhat involved doxology, 
Xvi, 25-27; and we may point out here that it had already 
seemed to be brought toa close not only at the eud of chap- 
ter xv. (33) but also at xvi. 20. The doxology, xvi. 25-27, which 
more particularly demands our attention, is stated by Origen* to 





1 In the Epistles which bear the name of Paul it is only to be found in 2 Thess. 
ii. 9, iii, 17. 

2 τέρας is only met with elsewhere in the New Testament five times: Mt. 
xxiv. 24, Mk. xiii, 22, John iv. 48, 2 Thess. ii. 9, Heb. ii. 4. 

8 Rom. i. 4, 16, 20, viii. 88, ix. 17, xv. 13, xv. 19 (twice), 1 Cor. i. 18, 24, ii. 4, 
5, iv. 19, 20, v. 4, vi. 14, xii, 10, 28, 29, xiv. 11, xv. 24, 43, 56, 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 7, 
vi. 7, viii. 3 (twice), xii. 9 (twice), 12, xiii. 4 (twice), and Gal. ii. 5. 

4“... In aliis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his que non sunt a Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput (xvi. 25—27) diverse pos'tum invenimus. In non- 
nullis etenim Be tan post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoc est " omne quod 


non est ex fide peccatum est’ (xiv. 23) ‘satim cohwerens habetur: ‘ei autem, qui 
potens est vos confirmare’ (xvi. 25—27). Alii vero codices in tine id, ut nunc est 
positum continent.” Comment. ad Rom, xvi. 25, This passage is only extant in 
the Latin version of Rufinus, 
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be placed in some MSS. at the end of ch. xiv; and a similar 
statement is made by Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact 
and others. We find these verses actually so placed in L, and in 
upwards of 220 out of 250 cursive MSS. of Byzantine origin, in 
an account of ancient MSS. in Cod. 66, in most of the Greek 
Lectionaries, in the Slavonic and later Syriac versions, as also in 
the Gothic, Arabic (in the polyglot and triglot text), and some 
MSS. of the Armenian. They are inserted both at the end of 
xiv. and at the end of the Epistle by the Alexandrian Codex, 1 
one of the most ancient manuscripts extant, and by some other 
MSS.2. Now, how came this doxology to be placed at all at the 
end of chapter xiv.? The natural inference is that it was so 
placed because that was the end of the Epistle. Subsequently, 
chapters xv. and xvi. being added, it is supposed that the closing 
doxology was removed from the former position and placed at 
the end of the appended matter. This inference is supported by 
the important fact that, as we learn from Origen,’ the last two 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, including the doxology 
(xvi. 25-27), did not exist in Marcion’s text, the most ancient 
form of it of which we have any knowledge. Tertullian, who 
makes no reference to these two chapters, speaks of the passage, 
Rom. xiv. 10, as at the close (in clausula) of the Epistle.t anc he 
does not call any attention to their absence from Marcion’s 
Epistle. Is it not reasonable to suppose that they did not form 
part of his copy? Ir like manner Irenzeus, who very fre- 
quently quotes from the rest of the Epistle, nowhere shows 
acquaintance with these chapters. The first writer who dis- 
tinctly makes use of any part of them is Clement of Alexandria. 
It has been argued both that Marcion omitted the two chapters 
because they contain what was opposed to his views, and because 
they had no dogmatic matter to induce him to retain them ; but, 
whilst the two explanations destroy each other, neither of them 





1 xvi, 24 is wholly omitted by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic codices, 
and’also by C and some other MSS. 

2 It is unnecessary for us to state that other codices, as B, C, Ὁ, E, &, and 
some cursive MSS., have the verses only at the end of xvi. ; nor that they are 
omitted altogether by F, G, D ***, and by MSS. referred to by Jerome. 

3“ Caput hoc (xvi. 25—27) Marcion, a quo Scripture evangelice atque aposto- 
lice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit. Et non solum hoc, sed et 
ub eo loco, ubi scriptum est : Omne autem quod non ex fide, peccatum est (xiv. 
23), usyue ad finem cuncta dissecuit.” Comment. ad Rom. xvi. 25. We shall 
not discuss the difference between ‘‘ abstulit”’ and ‘‘ dissecuit,” nor the interpre- 
tation given by Nitzsch (Zeitschr. hist. Theol., 1860, p. 285 ff.) to the latter word. 
Most critics agree that Marcion altogether omitted the chapters. 

4 Adv. Mare. v. 14; 2énsch, Das N. Τὶ Tertullian’s, 1871, p. 349. The pus- 
sages from Tertullian’s writings in which reference is supposed to be made to these 
chapters which are quoted by Ronsch (p. 250) do not show any acquaintance 
with them, 
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shh ε΄ js more than a supposition to account for the absence of what, 
a similar it may with equal propriety be conjectured, never formed part of 
eophylact his text. 
7 L, and 1η ae The external testimony, however, does not stand alone, but is 
Ong, an supported by very strong internal evidence. We shall only 
the Greek indicate one or two points, leaving those who desire to go more 
, as also in deeply into the discussion to refer to works more particularly 
, and some Pe concerned with it, which we shall sufficiently indicate. It is a 
the end a : very singular thing that Paul, who, when he wrote this epistle 
in Codex, had never been in Rome, should be intimately acquainted with so 
some other mapy persons there. The fact that there was much intercourse 
t all at the ᾿ b» cn Rome and other countries by no means accounts for the 
1b was 80 simtstaneous presence there of so many of the Apostle’s personal 
bsequently, friends. Aquilla and Priscilla, who are saluted (xvi. 3), were a 
the closing short time before (1 Cor. xvi. 19) in Ephesus.! It may, moreover, 
d placed at Bt be remarked asa suggestive fact that when, according to the 
ipported by i Acts (xxviii. 14 ff), Paul very soon afterwards arrived in Rome, 
he last two 3 most of these friends seem to have disappeared,’ and the chief 
he doxology men of the Jews called together by Paul do not seem to be aware 
Lost ancient of the existence of a Christian body at Rome. Another point is 
tullian, who connected with the very passage which has led tou this discussion. 
the ca xv. 18, 19 read: 18, “ For I will not dare to speak of any of those 
Bolo ΜΠ Σ things which Christ hath not wrought by me, in order to (εἰς) the 
: Marcion s obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, 19. in the power of 
id not for me signs and wonders (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ τεράτων) in the power of 
no very 110 the Spirit (ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος) ; 50 that from Jerusalem and round 
vhere oe : about unto Ilyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ ;” 
er who ὦ τὰ j &e. The statement that “from Jerusalem” he had “fully 
Alexandria. preached ” the Gespel is scarcely in agreement with the statement 
two chapters in the Epistle to the Galatians i. 17-23, ii. 1 ff. Moreover, there is 
, and oan no confirmation anywhere of the Apostle’s having preached as far , 
n them a kh ) as Illyricum, which was then almost beyond the limits of civili- 
ther of t ane ; zation. Baur suggests that in making his minisiry commence at 
aus yds: Jerusalem, there is too evident a concession made to the Jewish 
ee : Christians, according to whom every preacher of the Gospel must 
Cc, Sate nn naturally commeuce his career at the holy city. It would detain 
hor tha foe ὶ 


bh us much too long to enter upon an aralysis of these two chapters, 
Ferome. δ 


cre atque aposto- and to show the repetition in them of what has already been said 
kolum hoe, sed et 


bat in the earlier part of the Epistle ; tae singular analogies presented 
ee aa with the Epistles to the Cormunians, not of the nature of uniform- 
nor the interpre: ity of style, but of imit-cion; the peculiarity of the mention of a 
b the latter wore. journey to Spain as the justification of a passing visit to Rome, 





᾿ 8" ER wa a haat ΠΝ τ᾿ τ nee ἀν ταν eee 
ca Sous thoi : 1 The writer of 2 Tim, iv. 19 represents them as in Ephesus. 


: . 2 Credner, Einl. N. T., i. p. 387 ; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., ii, p. 124, anm, 2. 
ce 
any acquaintan 3 Acts xxviii, 21, 29. 
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and perhaps a further apology for even writing a letter to the 
Church there which another had founded ; the suspicious charac- 
ter of the names which are mentioned in the various clauses of 
salutation ; and to state many other still more important objec- 
tions which various critics have advanced, but which would re- 
quire more elaborate explanation than can possibly be given here. 
It will suffice for us to mention that the phenomena presented by 
the two chapters are so marked and curious that for a century 
they have largely occupied the attention of writers of all shades 
of opinion, and calied forth very eiaborate theories to account for 
them ; the apparent necessity for which in itself shows the inse- 
cure position of the passage. Semler,! without denying the Pau- 
line authorship of the two chapters, considered they did not pro- 
perly belong to the Epistle to the Romans. Hesupposed xvi.3-16 to 
have been intended merely for the messenger who carried the Kpis- 
tle, as a list of the persons to whom salutations were tobe given,and 
to these ch. xv. was to be specially delivered. Paulus? considered 
ch. xv.to bea separate letter, addressed specially to the leaders of the 
Roman Church, ch. i-xiv. being the Epistle to the community 
in general. The Epistle then being sealed up and ready for any 
opportunity of transmission, but none presenting itself before 
his arrival in Corinth, the apostle there, upon an additional sheet, 
wrote xvi. and entrusted it with the letter to Phoebe. Eichhorn * 
supposed that the parchment upon which the Epistle was written 
was finished at xiv. 23: and, as Paul and his scribe had only a 
small sheet at hand, the doxology only, xvi. 25-27, was written 
upon the one side of it, and on the other the greetings and the 
apostolic benediction, xvi. 21-24, and thus the letter was com- 
pleted ; but, as it could not immediately be forwarded, the apostle 
added a fly-leaf with ch. xv. Bertholdt,t Guericke® and others 
adopted similar views more or less modified, representing the 
close of the Epistle to have been forrsed by successive postscripts. 
Moce recently, Renan® has affirmed the epistle to be a circular 
letter addressed to churches in Rome, Ephesus, and other places, 
to each of which only certain portions were transmitted with ap- 
propriate salutations and endings, which have all been collected 
into the one Epistle in the form in which we have it. David 
Schulz conjectured that xvi. 1-20 was an epistle written from 
Rome to the church at Ephesus ; and this theory was substanti- 
ally adopted by Ewald,—who held that xvi. 3-20 was part of a 


1 Diss. de duplici apend. ep. P. ad Rom. 1767 ; Paraphr. epist. ad Rom., 1769, 
p. 290 ff. 

2 Uebers. u. Erkl. des Rémer. u. Galaterbr., 1831, Ein]. 

3 Einl. iii, 232 ff. 4 Einl. viii. p. 3308 ff. 

5 Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 327 f. 6 St, Paul, 1869, p. Ixiii. ff. 
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lost epistle to Ephesus,—and by many other critics.!. Of course 
the virtual authenticity of the xv.-xvi. chapters, nearly or exactly 
as they are, is affirmed by many writers. Baur, however, after 
careful investigation, pronounced the two chapters inauthentie, 
and in this he is followed by able critics.2. Under all these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that we need not occupy ourselves much 
with the passage in Rom. xv. 18, 19, but our argument will 
equally apply to it. In order to complete this view of the ma- 
terials we may simply mention, as we pass on, that the authenti- 
city of 2 Cor. xii. 12 has likewise been impugned by a few critics, 
and the verse, or at least the words σημείοις καὶ τέρασιν Kai δυνάμεσιν, 
as well as Rom. xv. 19, declared an interpolation.? This cannot, 
however, so far as existing evidence goes, be demonstrated ; and, 
beyond the mere record of the fact, this conjecture does not here 
require further notice. 

Τὸ may be well, before proceeding to the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, which furnish the real matter for discussion, first to deal 
with the passage cited from Gal. iii. 5, which is as follows: “He 
then that supplieth to you the Spirit and worketh powers 
(δυνάμεις) within you (ἐν ὑμῖν), (doeth he it) from works of law or 
from hearing of faith ?”4 The authorized version reads: “ And 
worketh miracles among you ;” but this cannot be maintained, 
and ἐν ὑμῖν must be rendered “within you,” the ἐν certainly re- 
taining its natural signification when used with ἐνεργεῖν, the primary 
meaning of which is itself to in-work. The vast majority of critics 
of all schools agree in this view.’ There is an evident reference to 
iii.2,and to the reception of the Spirit, here further characterised as 
producing such effects within the minds of those who receive it, ὁ 








1 Schulz, Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 609 ff.; Hwald, Sendschr. ἃ. Paulus, p. 245, 
anm,. Ὁ. 428 f.; Laurent, N. T. Stud., 1866, p. 32 f.; Mangold, Rémerbr., 1866, 
p. 38, 62; Ritschi, Jahrb. deutsche Th., 1866, p. 352; Reuss, Gesch. N.T., p. 98; 
Schott, Isagoge, p. 249 ff.; Weisse, Philos. Dogmatik, 1855, i. p. 146. 

2 Baur, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1836, iii. p. 97 f.; Paulus, i. p. 393 ff.; Lucht, Ueb. die 
beid. letzt. Cap. des Rémerbr., 1871; Scholten, Theol. Tijdschr., 1876, p. 3 ff.; 
Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., i. p. 296; ii. 123 ff.; Volkmar, Romerbr., 1875, p. xv. 
ff., 129 ff. Cf. Holtzmann, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 511 ff.; Lipsius, Pro- 
testanten-Bibel, 1872, p. 488, 612, 629; Rovers, Heeft Paulus zich. op. wond. 
bereop., 1870, p. 15 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 488. Some consider ch. xvi. alone inau- 
thentic, as: Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 187; Weiss, Das Marcusevang., 1872, p. 
495, aum. 1. 

3 Matthes, De niewe Richtung, 2de uitg., p. 203; Rovers, Heeft Paulus, &c., 
1870, p. 6 ff.; Theol. Tijdschr., 1870, p, 606 Hf; Scholten, Theol. Tijdschr., 1876, 
p. 25 Ἢ Het paul. Ev., p. 464, n. 1. 

4 ὁ οὖν ἐπιχορηγῶν ὑμῖν τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ ἐνεργ ὧν δυνάμεις ἐν ὑμῖν, 
ἐξ ἔρνων νόμου ἢ ἐξ ἀκοῆς πίστεως ; Gal. iii. ὅ. 

5 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Grotius, Hofmann, Holtzmann, Light- 
foot, Matthies, Meyer, Olshausen, Schott, Schrader, Usteri, de Wette, Wieseler, 
Wordsworth, &c., &c,, in 1. 

6 Olshausen, for instance, says: ‘‘ Das ἐν ὑμῖν ist nicht zu fassen ; unter euch, 
sondern=év καρδίαις ὑμῶν, in dem die Geistcswirkung als eine innerliche ged- 
acht ist.” Bibl. Comm., iv. p. 58. 
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the worker who gives the Spirit being God. The opinion most 
commonly held is that reference is here made to the “ gifts ” 
(χαρίσματα), regarding which the Apostle elsewhere speaks,! and 
which we shall presently discuss, but this is by no means certain 
and cannot be determined. It is equaliy probable that he may 
refer to the spiritual effect produced upon the souls of the Gala- 
tians by the Gospel which he so frequently represents as a “power” 
of God. In any case, it is clear that there is no external miracle 
referred to here, and even if allusion to Charismata be understood 
we have yet to ascertain precisely what these were. We shall 
endeavour to discover whether there was anything in the least 
degree miraculous in these “ gifts,” but there is no affirmation in 
this passaye which demands special attention, and whatever gen- 
eral significance it may have will be met when considering the 
others which are indicated. 

The first passage in the Epistles to the Corinthians, which is 
pointed out as containing the testimony of Paul .both to the 
reality of miracles in general and to the fact that he himself 
performed them, is the following, 2 Cor, xii, 12: “Truly the 
signs (σημεῖα) of the Aposile were wrought in you (κατειργάσθη 
ἐν ὑμῖν) in all patience, both in signs and wonders and powers 
(σημείοις τε καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν). 3 We have to justify two 
departures in this rendering from that generally received. 
The first.of these is the adoption of “ wrought in you,” instead 
of “wrought among you;” and the second the simple use of 
“powers ” for δυνάμεις, instead of “mighty works.” We shall take 
the second first. We have referred to every passage except 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, 28, 29, in which Paul makes use of the word δυνάμεις, and 
fortunately they are sufficiently numerous to afford us a good in- 
sight into his practice. It need not be said that the natural sense 
of δυνάμεις is in no case “mighty works” or miracles, and that 
such an application of the Greek word is peculiar to the New 





1 Dr. Lightfoot sayson the words “évepywv δυνάμεις ἐν ὑμῖν] Comp. 1 Cor. 
xii, 10, Evepynuara δυναμεῶν (with vv. 28, 29), Matth. xiv. 2, ai δυνάμεις 
ἐνεργοῦσιν ἐν αὐτῷ (comp. Mark vi. 14). These passages favour the sense 
‘worketh miraculous powers in you,’ rather than ‘ worketh miracles among you ;’ 
.and this meaning also accords better with the context: comp. 1 Cor. xii. 6, ὁ δὲ 
αὐυ᾽ τὸς θεὸς ὁ ἐνεργ ὧν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν. What was the exact nature of 
these ‘ powers,’ whether they were éxerted over the physical or the moral world, it 
is impossible to determine. The limitations implied in 1 Cor. xii. 10, and the gen- 
eral use of δυναΐμεις point rather to the former, It is important to notice how 
here, as in the Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul assumes the possession of these 
extraordinary powers by his converts as an acknowledged fact.” Ep. to the Gal., 
Ρ. 135. Cf. Wordsworth, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s, p. 57, and especially p. 128, where, 
‘on 1 Cor. xii. 11, Dr. Wordsworth notes: ‘‘évepyet] in-worketh,” and quotes 
Cyril, ‘*. . . . and the Holy Spirit works in every member of Christ's body,” &c. 

2ra μὲν δημεῖα Tov αποστόλου κατειργαάσθῃ ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν παόῃ 
ὑπομονῇ, σημείοις τὲ καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν. 2. Cor. xii. 12. 
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Testament and, subsequently, to Patristic literature. There is, 
however, no ground for attributing this use of the word to Paul. 
It is not so used in the Septuagint, and it is quite evident that 
the Apostle does not employ it to express external effects or works, 
but spiritual phenomena or potentiality. In the passage, Gal. iii. 5 
which we have just discussed, where the word occurs in the plural, 
as here, it is understood to express “ powers.” We may quote 
the rendering of that passage by the Bishop of Gloucester: “He 
then, I say, that ministereth to you the Spirit and worketh mighty 
powers within you, doeth he it by the works of the law or by the 
report of faith?” ! Why “ mighty” should be inserted it is diflienlt 
to understand, but the word is rightly printed in italics to show 
that it is not actually expressed in the Greek. “What was the 
exact nature of these ‘powers’ it is impossible to deter- 
mine,” observes another scholar quoted above,? on the same pas- 
sage. In 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, where the plural δυνάμεις again 
occurs, the intention to express “powers’* and not external results 
—miracles—is perfectly clear, the word being in the last two 
verses used alone to represent the “gifts.” In all of these passages 
the word is the representative of the “powers” and not of the 
“effects.”® This interpretation is rendered more clear by, and at 
the same time confirms, the preceding phrase, “ were wrought in 
you” (κατειργάσθη ἐν ὑμῖν). “ Powers” (δυνάμεις), as in Gal. 111. 5, are 
worked “ within you,” and the rendering of that passage being so 
settled, it becomes authoritative for this. If, however, direct con- 
firmation of Paul’s meaning be required, we have it in Rom. vii. 
8, where we find the same verb used with ἐν in this sense: “ But 
sin... . wrought in me (κατειργάσατο ἐν ἐμοὶ) all manner of covet- 
ing,” &c.; and with this may also be compared 2 Cor. vii. 11.... 
“what earnestness it wrought in you” (κατειργάσατο ἐν ὃ ὑμῖν). It 
was thus Paul’s habit to speak of spiritual effects wrought 
“within,” and as he referred to the “ powers” (δυνάμεις) worked 
“within” the souls of the Galatians, so he speaks of them here as 
“wrought in” the Corinthians. It will become clear as we pro- 
ceed that the addition to δυνάμεις of “signs and wonders” does not 
in the least affect this interpretation. In 1Cor. xiv. 22, the Apostle 
speaks of the gift of “tongues” as “a sign” (σημεῖον). 
Upon the supposition that Paul was affirming the actual per- 








1 Ellicott, St. Paul’s Ep. to the Galatians, 4th ed., 1867, p. 154 f. 

2 Dr. Lightfoot, see note 2, p. 337. 

3 It is rendered ‘‘ vertues” in Wyclif’s version. 

4 “δυναμεις) powers. From persons he passes to things,” ἄς. Wordsworth, on 
1 Cor. xii, 28, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 129. 

co renders δυνάμεσιν =virtutibus ad 2 Cor, xii. 12. Annot. in N. T., 
vi, 039, 
ὃ ἐν is found in C, F, G, and other MSS., although it is omitted in the other 
great codices. This, however, does not affect the argument. 
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formance of miracles by himself, how extraordinary becomes the 
statement that they “were wrought in al! patience,” for it is 
manifest that “ in all pe (ἐν πάσῃ ὑπομονῇ) does not form part 
of the signs, as some have argued, but must be joined to the verb 
(κατειργάσθη). It may be instructive to quote a few words of Ols- 
hausen upon the point: “The ἐν πάσῃ ὑπομονῇ is not altogether 
easy. It certainly cannot be doubtful that it is to be joined to 
κατειργάσθη and. not to what follows; but for what reason does Paul 
here make it directly prominent that he wrought his signs in all 
patience? It seems to me probable that in this there may be a 
reproof to the Corinthians, who, in spite of such signs, still showed 
themselves wavering regarding the authority of the Apostle. In 
such a position, Paul would say, he had, patiently waiting, allowed 
his light to shine amongst them, certain of ultimate triumph.” Ὁ 
This will scarcely be accepted by any one as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty, which is a real one if it be assumed that 
Paul, claiming to have performed miracles, wrought them “ in all 
patience.” Besides the matter is complicated, and the claim to 
have himself performed a miracle still more completely vanishes, 
when we consider the fact that the passive construction of the 
sentence does not actually represent Paul as the active agent by 
whom the signs were wrought. “Truly the signs of the Apostle 
were wrought,” but how wrought? Clearly he means by the 
Spirit, as he distinctly states to the Galatians. To them “Jesus 
Christ (the Messiah) was fuily set forth crucified,’ and he asks 
them: Was it from works of the Law or from hearing in faith 
the Gospel thus preached to them that they “ received the Spirit”? 
and that he who supplies the Spirit “and worketh powers” in 
them does so? From faith, of course.’ The meaning of Paul, 
therefore, was this: His Gospel was preached among them “in all 
patience,” which being received by the hearing of faith, the Spint 
was given to them, and the signs of the Apostle were thus 
wrought among them. The representation is made throughout 
the Acts that the Apostles lay their hands on those who believe, 
and they receive the Holy Spirit and speak with tongues. If any 
special “sign of the apostle” can be indicated at all, it is this; 
and in illustration we may point to one statement made in the 
Acts. Philip, the evangelist, who was not an apostle, is repre- 
sented as going into Samaria and preaching the Messiah to the 
Samaritans, who give heed to the things spoken by him, and 
multitudes are baptized (viii. 5, 6, 12), but there was not the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit which usually accompanied the apos- 








1 So Alford, Billroth, Ewald, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Osiander, De 
Wette, &c., &c., 1. ο. τ 
2 Olshausen, Bibl. Com., iii. p, 879 f. 3 Gal. iii. 1 ff. 
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tolic baptism. ‘And the Apostles in Jerusalem, having heard 
that Samaria had received the word of God, sent unto them Pete: 
and John; who when they came down prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Spirit—for as yet he had fallen upon none 
of them, but they had only been baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then laid they (the Apostles) their hands on them 
and they received the Holy Spirit.”1 We may further refer to 
the episode at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 ff.) where Paul finds certain 
disciples who, having only been baptized into John’s baptism, had 
not received the Holy Spirit, nor even heard whether there was a 
Holy Spirit. (xix. 6.) “And Paul having laid his hands upon 
them, the Holy Spirit came on them, and they were speaking 
with tongues and prophesying.” 

When we examine Paul’s Kpistles to the Corinthians we find 
ample assurance that the interpretation here given of this passage 
is correct, and that he does not refer, as apologists have main- 
tained, to miracies wrought by himself, but to the Charismata, 
which were supposed to have been bestowed upon the Corinthians 
who believed, and which were thus che signs of his apostleship. 
The very next verse to that which is before us shows this: 
“Traly the signs of the Apostle were wrought in you in all pa- 
tience.... 18. For (γάρ) what is there wherein ye were in- 
ferior to the other Churches, except it be that I myself was not 
burdensome to you?” ‘The mere performance of signs and won- 
ders did not constitute their equality ; but in the possession of 
the Charismata,—regarding which “0. much is said in the first 
epistle, and which were the result of his preaching,—they were 
not inferior to the other Churches, and only inferior, Paul says 
with his fine irony, in not having, like the other Churches with 
their Apostles, been called upon to acquire the merit of bearing 
his charges. What could be more distinct than the Apostle’s 
opening address in the first Epistle: “I thank my God always, 
on your behalf, for the grace of God which was given you in 
Christ Jesus ; that in everything ye were enriched by him (at 
the time of their conversion),? in all utterance and in all know- 
ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you : 80 
that ye come behind in no gift (χαρίσματι), &c, For this reason 
they were not inferior to the other Churches, and those were the 
signs of the Apostle which were wrought in them. Paul very 
distinetly declares the nature of his ministry amongst the Cor- 
inthians and the absence of other “signs τ 1 Cor.i. 22 ἢ, “ Since 
both Jews demand signs (σημεῖα) and Greeks seck after wisdom, 
but we (ἡμεῖς δὲ) preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 


1 Acts viii. 14—17.° 2 Stanley, Eps. to the Cor., p. 23. 
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block and unto Gentiles foolishness, but unto those who are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power (δύναμιν) of God 
and the wisdom of Gor.’ The contrast is lure clearly drawn 
between the requirement of Jews (signs) and of Greeks (wisdom) 
and Paul’s actual ministry: no signs, but a scandal (σκάνδαλον) to 
the Jew, and no wisdom, but foolishness to the Greek, but this 
word of the c.oss (λόγος ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ) “to us who are being saved 
is the power (δύναμις) of God” (i. 18). The Apostle tells us what 
he considers the “sign of the Apostle” when, more directly de- 
fending himself against the opponents who evidently denied his 
apostolic claims, he says vehemently: 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff “Am I not 
free? Am I not an Apostle? have i not seen Jesus our Lord? 
are ye not my work in the Lord? IfI be not an Apostle unto 
others, yet doubtless Iam to you: for the seal (σφραγίς) of my 
Apostleship are ye in the Lord.”? It cannot, we think, be doubted, 
when the passage, 2 Cor, xii. 12, is attentively considered, that 
Paul does not refer to external miracles perme by him, but 
to the Charismata which he supposed to be conterred upon the 
Corinthian Christians on their acceptance of the Gospel which 
the Apostle preached. These Charismata, however, are advanced 
as miraculous, and the passages 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29 are quoted 
in support of the statement we are discussing, and these now 
demand our attention. 

It may be well at once to give the verses which are referred 
to, and in which it is said that Paul “ goes somewhat elaborately 
into the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be as- 
signed to the working of miracles and gifts of healing” (1 Cor. 
xil. 10, 28, 29). It is necessary for the full comprehension of tho 
case that we should quote the context: ΧΙ]. 4. “Now there are 
diversities of gifts (χαρισμάτων), but the same Spirit ; 5, and there 
are diversities of ministries (διακονιῶν), and the same Lord ; 6. and 
there are diversities of workings (ἐνεργημάτων), but it is thesame God 
who worketh the all in all (ὁ ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν): 7, But to each 
is given the manifestation of the Spirit (φανέωρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος) 
for protit ; 8, For to one is given by the Spirit a word of wisdom 
(λόγος σοφίας). to another a word of knowledge (λόγος γνώσεως) ac- 
cording to the same Spirit; 9. to another faith (πίστις) in the same 
Spirit, to another gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) in the one 
Spirit; 10. to another (inward) workings of powers (ἐνεργήματα 
δυνάμεων); to another prophecy (προφητεία); to another discerning 
of spirits (διάκρισις πνευμάτων); to another kinds of tongues (γένη 
γλωσσῶν); to another interpretation of tongues (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν) ; 








1 And again Rom. i. 16, &c., &e. : 
_2 Comp. Rom. iv. 11, ‘‘and he (Abraha- τϑοεϊνοαᾶ a sign (σημεῖον) of circum- 
cision, a seal (6gpayida) of the righteousness of the faith,” &c., &c. 
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11. but all these worketh (évepye?) the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each severally as he wills.” After illustrating this by 
showing the mutual dependence of the different members and 
senses of the body, the Apostle proceeds: v. 28. “ And God set 
some in the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that »owers (δυνάμεις), after that gifts of healings 
(χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων), helpings (ἀντιλήψεις), governinys (κυβερνήσεις), 
kinds of tongues (γένη γλωσσῶν). 29. Are all apostles ¢ are all 

rophets ? are all teachers? are all powers (δυνάμεις) ? 30. have 
all gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) 1 do all speak with tongues 
(γλώσσαις λαλοῦσίν) ? do ali interpret (διερμηνεύουσιν) +” 

Before we commence an examination of this interesting and 
important passage, it is essential that we should endeavour to 
disabuse our minds of preconceived ideas. Commentators are too 
prone to apply to the Apostle’s remarks a system of interpreta- 
tion based upon statements made by later and less informed 
writers, and warped by belief in the reality of a miraculous ele- 
ment pervading all apostolic times, which have been derived 
mainly from post-apostolic narratives. What do we really know 
of the phenomena supposed to have characterized the Apostolic 
age, and which were later, and are now, described as miraculous ? 
With the exception of what we glean from the writings of Paul, 
we know absolutely nothing from any contemporary writer and 
eye-witness. In the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
have detailed accounts of many miracles said to hav been per- 
formed by the Apostles and others; but these narratives were all 
written at a much later period, and by persons who are unknown 
and most of whom are not even affirmed to have been eye- 
witnesses.! In the Acts of the Apostles we have an account of 
some of the very Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage 
above quoted, and we shall thus have the advantage of presently 
comparing the two accu its. We must, however, altogether resist 
any attempt to insert be ween the lines of the Apostle’s writing 
ideas and explanations derived from the Author of the Acts and 
from patristic literature, and endeavour to understand what it is 
he himself says and intends to say. It must not be supposed that 
we in the slightest degree question the fact that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the reality of supernatural intervention in mundane 
affairs, or that he asserted the actual occurrence of certain mir- 
acles. Our desire is as far as possible to ascertain what Paul him- 
self has to say upon specific phenomena, now generally explained 
as miraculous, and thus, descending from vague generalities to 
more distinct statements, to ascertain the value of his opinion re- 





1 It is suggestive that the curious passage Mk, xvi. !7—18 is not even by the 
author of the second Gospel, but a later addition. 
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garding the character of such phenomena. It cannot fail to be 
instructive to determine something of the nature of Charismata 
from an eye-witness who believed them to have been supernatural, 
His account, as we have seen, is the most precious evidence of 
the Church to the reality of ti.2 miraculous. 

The first point which must be observed in connection with the 
Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage before us is that, 
whilst there are diversities amongst them, all the phenomena de- 
scribed are ascribed to “one and the same. Spirit dividing ‘co each 
severally a3 he wills ;” and, consequently, that, although there 
may be differences in their form and value, a supernatural origin 
is equally assigned to all the “ gifts” enumerated. What tien 
are these Charismata ὁ “ A word of wisdom,” “a word of know- 
ledge,” and “faith” are the first three mentioned. What the pre- 
cise difference was, in Paul’s meaning, between the utterance of 
wisdom (σοφία) and of knowledge (γνῶσις) it is impossible now 
with certainty to say, nor is it very essential for us to inquire. 
The two words are combined in Rom. xi. 88: “Othe depths of 
the riches and wisdom (σοφίας) and knowledge (γνώσεως) of Goa |” 
and in this very epistle some varying use is made of both words. 
Paul tells the Corinthians (1, i. 17) that Christ did not send him 
“in wisdom of word ” (οὐκ ἐν σοφίᾳ λόγου) or utterance : and (ii. 1) 
“ not with excellency of word or wisdom” (λόγου ἢ σοφίας, cf. 11. 4); 
and further on he says (i. 30) that Christ Jesus “ was made unto 
us wisdom (σοφία) from God.” The most suggestive expressious, ! 
however, are the following, we think: 1 Cor. ii. 6. “But we 
speak wisdom (σοφίαν) among the perfect, yet not the wisdom 
(σοφίαν) of this age, nor of the rulersof this age,'that come to nought, 
7. but we speak God’s wisdom (θεοῦ σοφίαν) in mystery, the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the ages unto our glory, 8. 
which none of the rulers of this age has known, for had they 
known it, they would not h.ve crucified the Loid of Glory. 9. 
But as it is written, ‘What eye saw not,’ &, ὅθ. 10. But unto 
us God revealed them through the Spirit, . . . . Jl... 
even so also the things of God knoweth no one but the Spirit of 
God. 12. But we received. not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is from God, t iat we might know the things that 
are freely given us by Guu; 13. which things also we speak, not 
in words taught by human wisdom, but in words taught by the 
Spirit, interpreting spiritual things to the spiritual ”? (πνευματικοῖς 
πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες). It is quite clear from all the antecedent 





1 The word is used in the following passages of Paul’s four Epistles: Rom. xi. 
33 ; 1 Cor. i. 17, 19, 20, 21 twice, 22, 24, 30, ii. 1, 4. 5, 6 twice, 7, 13, iii. 19, xi. 
8; 2 Cor. i, 12. 

2 There is considerable room for doubt as to the real sense οἱ this last phrase. 
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eontext that Paul’s preaching was specially the Messiah crucified, 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom (σοφίαν) of God,” and 
we may conclude reasonably that the λόγος σοφίας of our passage 
was simply the eloquent utterance of this doctrine. In like man- 
ner, we may get some insight into the meaning which Paul at- 
tached to the word “ knowledge” (γνῶσις). It will be remembered 
that at the very opening of the first Epistie to the Corinthians 
Paul expresses his thankfulness that in everything they were 
enriched in Christ Jesus: i. 5. “in all utterance (λόγῳ) and in ell 
knowledge (γνώσει), (. even as the testimony of the Christ was 
confirmed in you ;” that 13 to say, according to commentators, by 
these very Charismata. Later, speakirg of “tongues,” he says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 6): “. What shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either in revelation or in knowledge (ἐν γνώσει), or 
in prophecy, or in teaching?” We obtain 1 clearer insight into 
his meening in the second Kpistle, in the passage 2 Cor. ii. 
14-16, and still more in iv. 3-6 and x. 5,where he describes meta- 
phorically his weapons us not carnal, but strong through God, “cast- 
ing down reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the kncwiedse of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of the Christ;” and if we ven- 
tured to offer an opinion, it would be that Paul means by λόγος 
γνώσεως simply Christian theology. We merely offer this as a 
passing suggestion. Little need be said with regard to the gift of 
“faith ” (πίστις), which is perfectly intelligible. Apolcyists argue 
that by these three “ gifts” some supernatural form of wisdom, 
knowledge, ard faith is expressed, and we shall have something 
more to say on the point presently ; but here we merely point out 
that there is no ground whatever for such an assertion except the 
fact that ihe Apostle ascribes to them a supernatural origin, or, 
in fact, believes in the inspiration of such qualities. All that 
can be maintained is that Paul accounts for the possession of char- 
acteristics, which we now know to be natural, by asserting that 
they are the direct gift of the Holy Spirit. There is not the 
faintest evidence to show that these natural capabilities did not 
antecedently exist in the Corinthians, and were not merely stimu- 
lated into action in Christian channels by the religious enthusiasm 
and zeal accompanying their conversion; but, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe this to be the case, as we shall further 
see.’ In fact, according to the Apostolic Church, every quality 
was a supernatural gift, and all ability or excellence in practical 
life directly emanated from. the ection of the Holy Spirit. 








1 We may here ay that attempts have been made to show that the Apostle 
classifies the charismata in groups of threes, and even sets forth the three per- 
sons of the Trinity as the several donors, It would be useless for us to touch 
upon the point. 
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We may now proceed to “ gifts of healings” (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων)! 
which it will be noted are dowoly in the plural, indicating, as is 
supposed, a variety of special gifts, each having rererence pro- 
bably to special diseases. What is there to show that there was 
anything more miraculous in “gifts of healings” than in the 
possession of an utterance of wisdom, an utterance of *:nowledge, 
or faith? Nothing whatever. On the contrary, everything, from 
the unvarying exverience of the world, to the inferences which 
we shall be able to draw from the whole of this information re- 
garding the Charismata, shows that there was no miraculous 
power of healing either possessed or exercised. Reference is fre- 
quently made to the passage in the so-called Epistle of James as 
an illustration of this, v.14: “Is any sick among you? let him 
call for the elders of the church, and let them pray over him, hay- 
ing anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord: 15. And 
the prayer ov faith shall save the afflicted, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him.” The cor‘ext, however, not only shows that in this there 
is no allusion to any gift of healing. or miraculous power, but 
seems to ignore the existence of any such gift. The Epistle con- 
tinues: v. 16. “Confess therefore your sins one to another, and 
pray for one ancther that ye may be healed. The suppiication 
of a rightecus man availeth much when it is working.” And 
then the successful instance of the prayer of Elijah that it might 
not rain and again that it might rain is given. The passage is 
merely an assertion of the efficacy of prayer, and if, as is not un- 
frequently done, it be argued that the gifts of healings were pro- 
bably applied by means of earnest prayer for the sicl:, it may be 
said that this is the only “gift” which is supposed to have descended 
to our times. It does not require much argument, however, to 
show that the veality of a miraculous gift can scarcely be de- 
monstrated by appealing to the objective efficacy of prayer. Wemay, 
in passing, refer apologists who hold the authenticity of the 
Epistles to the Philippians and to Timothy, to indications which 
do not quite confirm the supposition that a power of miraculous 
healing actually existed in the Apostolic Church. In the Epistle 
to the Philippians, ii. 25 ff, Peul is represented as sending Epa- 
phroditus to them (v. 26) “Since he was longing after you all, 
and was distressed because ye heard that he was sick. 27 For, 
indeed, ie was sick nigh unto death; but God had mercy on 
him; and not on him only, but on me also, that I might not 
have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him, therefore, the more 
anxiously, that, when ye see him, ye may rejoice again, and that 


1 The word taza only occurs in the N. T. in 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, It might 
better be rendered ‘‘ means of healing,” or ‘‘ remedies.” 
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GIFTS OF HEALINGS. WORKINGS OF POWERS. 941 
I may be the less sorrowful.” The anxiety felt by the Philip- 
pians, and the whole language of the writer, in this passage, are 
rather inconsistent with the knowledge that miraculous power 
of healing was possessed by the Church, and of course by Paul, 
which would naturally have been exerted for one in whom so 
many were keenly interested. Then, in 2 Tim. iv. 20, the writer 
says: “Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.” If miraculous powers 
of healing existed, why were they not exerted in this case? If 
they were exerted] and failed for special reasons, why are these 
not mentioned ? It is unfortunate that there is so little evidence 
of the application of these gifts. On the other hand, we may 
suggest that medical art scarcely’ xisted at that period in such 
communities, end that the remedies practised admirably lent 
themselves to the theory of “gifts” of healings, rather than to 
any recognition of the fact that the accurate diagnosis of disease 
and successful treatment of it can only be the result of special 
study and experience. 
The next gift mentioned is (v. 10) “workings of powers” 
(ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων) very unwarrantably rendered in our “author- 
ized” version “the working of miracles.” We have already said 
enough regarding Paul’s use of δύναμις, The phrase before us 
would be even better rendered in- or cawatd forcings of powers, 
and the use made of ἐνεργεῖν by Paul throughout his epistles would 
confirm this. It may be pointed out that as the gifts just referred 
to are for “healings” it is difficult to imagine any class of 
“miracles ” which could well be classed under a separate head as 
the special “ working of miracles” contemplated by apologists. In- 
finitels; the greater number of miracles related in the Gospels and 
Acts are “ healings ” of disease. Is it possible to suppose that Paul 
really indicated by this expression a distinct o der of “ miracles” 
properly so called ? Certainly not. Neither the words themselves 
used by Paul, properly understood, nor the context permit us to 
suppose that he referred to the working of miracles at ail. We 
have no intention of conjecturing what these “ powers ” were sup- 
posed to be ; it is sufficient that we show they cannot rightly be 
exaggerated into an assertion of the power of working miracles. 
10 is much more probable that, in the expression, no external 
working by the gifted person is implied at all, and that the gift 
referred to “in-workings of powers” within his own mind pro- 
ducing the ecstatic state with its usual manifestations or those 
visions and supposed revelations to which Paul himself was 


1The Bishop of Lincoln has on 1 Cor. xii. 6, “ἐνεργημάτων ] in-wrought 
works, ‘Evépynua is more than ἔργον. For ἐνέργημα is not every work, 
if is an in-wrought work,” &. Onv.1l: ‘ évepy εἴ] in-worketh ;” and on v, 28: 
δυνάμεις] powers.” Greek Test. St. Paul’s Eps., p. 127 fi. 
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subject. Demoniacs, or persons supposed to be possessed of evil 
spirits, were called évepyovpevor, and it is easy to conceive how 
anyone under strong religious impressions, at that epoch of most 
intense religious emotion, might, when convulsed by nervous or 
mental excitement, be supposed the subject.of inward workings of 
powers supernaturally imparted. Every period of religious zeal 
has been marked by such phenomena.! These conclusions are 
further corroborated by the next gifts enumerated. The first 
of these is “ prophecy ” (προφητεία), by which is not intended the 
mere foretelling of events, but speaking “unto men edification 
and exhortation and comfort,” as the Apostle himself says (xiv. 
3); and an illustration of this may be pcinted out in Acts iv. 36, 
wherethe name Barnabas = “ Son of prophecy,” being interpreted 
is said to be “Son of Exhortation ” (υἱὸς παρακλήσεως). To this fol- 
lows the “ discerning (or judging) of spirits” (διάκρισις πνευμάτων), 
a gift which, if we are to judge by Paul’s expressions elsewhere, 
was simply the exercise of natural intelligence and discernment. 
In an earlier part of the first Epistle, rebuking the Corinthians 
for carrying their disputes before legal tribunals, he says, vi. 5: 
“ Ts it so that there is not even one wise man among you who 
shall be able te discern (διεκρῖναι) between his brethren?” Again, in 
xi, 31, “ But if we discerned (dexpivouev) we should not be judged 
(ἐκρινόμεθα) " (ef. vv. 28, 29), and in xiv. 29, “ Let Prophets speak 
two or three, and let the others discern (διακρινέτωσαν). 

We reserve the “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of 
tongues” for separate treatment, and proceed to vv. 28 ff, in 
which, after illustrating his meaning by the analogy of the body, 
the Apostle resumes his observations upon the Charismata, and it 
‘ is instructive to consider the rank he ascribes to the various gifts. 
He classes them: “First, apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that powers, after that gifts of healings, helpings, 
governings, kinds of tongues.” These so-called miraculous gifts 
are here placed in a lower class than those of exhortation and 
teaching, which is suggestive ; for it is difficult to suppose that 
even a man like Paul could have regarded the posession of such 
palpable and stupendous power as the instantaneous and miracu- 
lous healing of disease, or the performance of other miracles, below 
the gift of teaching or exhortation. It is perfectly intelligible 
that the practice of medicine as it was then understood, and the 
skill which might have been attained in particular branches of 
disease by individuals, not to speak of those who may have been 
supposed to be performing miracles when they dealt with cases 


1 We may point out further instances of the use of évepyety ἐν in the New 
Testament, in addition to those already referred to, and which should be examined : 
Ephes. i. 20, ii. 2, iii. 20; Phil. ii. 13; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. 11. 1. 
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of hysteria or mental excitement, might appear to the Apostle 
much inferior to a gift for imparting spiritual instruction and ad- 
monition ; but the actual possession of supernatural power, the 
actual exercise of what was believed to be the personal attribute 
of God, must have been considered a distinction more awful and 
elevated than any gift of teaching. It will be noticed also that 
other Charismata are here introduced, whilst “discerning of 
spirits” is omitted. The new gifts, “helpings” and “ governings,” 
have as little a miraculous character about them as any that have 
preceded them. Is it not obvious that all special ability, all offi- 
cial capacity, is simply represented as a divine gift, and regarded 
as a “manifestation of the Spirit ?” 

It is important in the highest degree to r:member that the 
supposed miraculous Charismata are not merely conferred upon 
afew persons, but are bestowed upon all the members of the 
Apostolic Church.’ “The extraordinary Charismata which the 
Apostles conferred through their imposition of hands,” writes Dr. 
von Dollinger, “were so diffused and distributed, that nearly 
every one, or at any rate manv, temporarily at least, had a share 
in one gift or another. This was a solitary case in history, which 
has never since repeated itself, and which, in default of experi- 
ence, we can only approximately picture to ourselves. One might 
say: the metal of the Church was still glowing, molten, form- 
less, and presented altogether another aspect than, since then, in 
the condition of the cold and hardened casting.”? The apologetic 
representation of the case is certainly unique in history, and in 
its departure from all experience might, one might have thought, 
have excited suspicion. Difficult as it is to picture such a state, 
it is worth while to endeavour to do so to a small extent. Let 
us imagine communities of Christians, often of considerable im- 
portance, in all the larger cities as well as in smaller towns, all or 
most of the members of which were endowed with supernatural 


1 Οἱ, Eph. iv. 7, 11; 1 Pet. iv. 10,11. Dean Stanley says: “1 is important 
to observe, that these :ultiplied allusions imply a state of things in the Apostolic 
age, which has certainly not been seen since. On particular occasions, indeed, 
both in the first four centuries, and afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are 
ascribed by wpe aig writers to the influence of the relics of particular indi- 
viduals ; but there has been no occasion when they have been so emphatically as- 
cribed to whcle societies, so closely mixed up with the ordinary course of life, It 
is not maintained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all or the 
greater part of these gifts, but it certainly appears that every one had some gift ; 
and this being the case, we are enabled to realize the total difference of the organ- 
ization of the Apostolic Church from any through which it has passed in its later 
stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of the new Society was in- 
stinct with a life of its own. The whole atmosphere which it breathed must have 
confirmed the belief in the importance and novelty of the crisis.” The Epistles 
of St. P. to the Corinthians, 4th e7., p. 224. 

3 Christenthum und Kirche, 2te aufi., 1868, p. 298. 
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gifts, and, amongst others, with power to heal diseases and to per- 
form miracles ; all the intellectual and religious qualities requisite 
for the guidance, edification, and government of the communities 
aapaliod abundantly and specially by the Holy Spirit; the or- 
‘dinary dependence of society on the natural capacity and power 
of its leaders dispensed with, and every possible branch of moral 
culture and physical comfort provided with inspired and miracu- 
lously-gifted ministries ; the utterance of wisdom and knowledge, 
exhortation and teaching, workings of healings, discerninent of 
‘spirits, helpings, governings, kinds of tongues supernaturally dif- 
fused throughout the coramunity by God himself. As a general 
rule, communities have to do as well as they can without such 
help, and eloquent instructors and able administrators do not gen- 
erally fail them. The question, therefore, intrudes itself: Why 
were ordinary and natural means so completely yet aside, and 
the qualifications which are generally found adequate for the 
conduct and regulation of life supplanted by divine Charismata ? 
At least, we may suppose that communities endowed with such 
supernatural advantages, and guided by the direct inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, must have been distinguished in every way from 
the rest of humanity, and must have presented a spectacle of the 
noblest life, free from the weakness and inconsistency of the 
world, and betraying none of the moral and intellectual frailties 
of ordinary scciety. At the very least, and without exaggera- 
tion, communities in every member of which there existed some 
supernatural manifestation of the Holy Spirit might be expected 
to show very marked superiority and nobility of character. 
When we examine the Epistles of Paul and other ancient do- 
‘cuments, we find anything but supernatural qualities in the 
Churches supposed to be endowed with such miraculous gifts. 
‘On the contrary, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the intensely 
human character of the conduct of such communities, their 
fickleness, the weakness of their fidelity to the Gospel of Paul, 
their wavering faith, and the ease and rapidity with which 
they are led astray, their petty strifes and discords, their party 
spirit, their almost indecent abuse of some of their supposed gifts, 
such as “tongues,” for which Paul rebukes them so severely. 
The very Epistles, in fact, in whick we read of the supernaiural 
endowments and organization of the Church, are full of evidence 
that there was nothing supernatural in them. The primary 
cause apparently for which the first letter was written to the 
Corinthians was the occurrence of divisions and contentions 
amongst them (i. 10 ff.), parties of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, of 
‘Christ, which make the Apostle give thanks (i. 14) that he had 
daptized but few of them, that no one might say that they were 
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baptized into his name. Paul had not been able to speak to. 
them as spiritual but as carnal, mere babes in Christ (ili. " f.); 
he fed them with milk, not meat, for they were not yet able, 
“nor even now are ye able,” he says, “for ye are yet carnal. For 
whereas there is among you envying and strife; are ye not 
carnal?” He continues in the same strain throughout the letter, 
admonishing them in no flattering terms. Speaking of his send- 
ing Timothy tc them, he says (iv. 18 f.) : “ But some of you were 
puffed up, as though I were not coming to you; but I will come 
to you shortly, if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the 
speech of them who are puffed up, but the power.” There is 
serious sin amongst them, which they show no readiness to purge 
away. Moreover these Corinthians have lawsuits with each 
other (vi. 1 ff.), and, instead of taking advantage of those super- 
natural Charismata, they actually take their causes for decision 
before the uninspired tribunals of the heathen rather than sub- 
mit them to the judgment of the saints. Their own members, 
who have gifts of wisdom and of knowledge, discerning of spirits. 
and governings, have apparently so little light to throw upon the 
regulation of social life, that the Apostle has to enter into minute 
details for their admonition and guidance. He has even to 
lay down rules regarding the head-dresses of women in the 
Churches (xi. 3 ff.), Even in their very Church as:emblies there 
are divisions of a serious character amongst them (xi. 18 ff). 
They misconduct themselves in the celebration οἱ the Lord's. 
supper, for they make it, as it were, their own supper, “and one 
is hungry and anothey is drunken.” “What!” he indignantly 
exclaims, “ have ye not kL 2:uses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the Church of God?” To the Galatians Paul writes, mar- 
velling that they wre so soon removing from him that called 
them in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel (i. 6). “0 
foolish Galatians,” he says (iii. 1), “who bewitched you?” In 
that community also, opposition to Paul and denial of his au- 
thority had become powerful. If we turn to other ancient docu-- 
ments, the Epistles to the seven Churches do not present us with 
a picture of supernatural perfection in those communitis, though 
doubtless, like the rest, they had received these gifts. The other 
Kpistles of the New Testament depict a state of things which by 
no means denotes any extraordinary or abnormal. condition of the 
members, We may quote a short passage to show that we do 
not strain this representation unduly. “ But certainly,” says Dr, 
von Déllinger, “in spite of a rich outpouring of spiritual gifts 
vouchsafed to it, a community could fall into wanton error. Paul 
had in Corinth, contemporaneously with his description of the 
charismatic state of the Church there, to denounce sad abuses. In. 
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the Galatian community, Judaistic seduction, and the darkening 
of Christian doctrine through the delusion as to the necessity of 
the observance of the law, had so much increased that the Apostle 
called them fools and senseless, but at the same time he appealed 
to the proof which was presented by the spiritual gifts and mir- 
aculous powers, in which they had participated not through the 
observance of the law, but through faith in Christ (Gal. iii, 2, δ). 
Now at that time the Charismata of teaching and knowledge 
must already have been weakened or extinguished in these com- 
munities, otherwise so strong an aberration would not be explic- 
able. Nowhere, however, in this Epistle is there any trace of an 
established ministry ; on the contrary, at the close, the ‘spiritual’ 
among them are instructed to administer the office of commina- 
tion. But, generally, from that time forward, the charismatic 
state in the Church more and more disappeared, though single 
Charisma, and individuals endowed with the same, remained. In 
the first Epistle to the believers in Thessalonica, Paul had made it 
specially prominent that his Gospel had worked there, not as mere 
word, but with demonstration of the power of the Holy Spirit (i. 
5). In the Epistles to the Phillippians and Colossians, there is no 
longer the slightest intimation of, or reference to, the Charismata, 
although in both communities the occasion for such an allusion 
was very appropriate-—in Philippi through the Jewish opponents, 
and in Colosse on account of the heretical dangers and the 
threatening Gnostic asceticism, On the other hand, in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, bishops and deacons are already mentioned as 
ministers of the community. Then, in the Pastoral Epistles, not 
only is there no mention of the Charismata, but a state of the 
community is set forth which is wholly different from the charis- 
matic. The communities in Asia Minor, the Ephesian first of all, 
are partly threatened, partly unsettled by Gnostic heresies, strifes 
of words, foolish controversies, empty babbling about matters of 
faith, of doctrines of demons, of an advancing godlessness corrod- 
ing like a gangrene (1 Tim. iv. 1-3, vi.3 ff, 20,2 Tim. ii. 14 ff) All 
the counsels which are here given to Timothy, the conduct in re- 
gard to these evils which is recommended to him, all is of a nature 
as though Charismata no longer existed to any extent, as though, 
in liou of the first spiritual soaring and of the fulness of extraor- 
dinary powers manifesting itself in the community, the bare prose 
of the life of tne Church had already set in.”! Regarding this it 
is not necessary for us to say more than that, the representation 
which is everywhere made, in the Acts and elsewhere, and which 
seems to be confirmed by Paul, is that all ths members of these 
Christian communities received the Holy Spirit, and the divine 





1 Christenthum τ. Kirche, 1868, p. 300 f. 
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Charismata, but that nowhere have we evidence of any super- 
natural results produced by them. If, however, the view above 
expressed be accepted, the difficulty is increased ; for, except in 
the allusions of the Apostle to Charismata, it is impossible to dis- 
cover any difference between communities which had received 
miraculous spiritual “gifts” and those which had not done so. 
On the euntrary, it might possibly be shown that a church which 
had not been so endowed, perhaps on the whole exhibited higher 
eae qualities than ἃ other which was supposed to possess 
the C..aris:. ia. In none are we able to perceive any superna- 
tural characteristics, or more than the very ordinary marks of a 
new religious life, It seems scarcely necessary to depart from 
the natural order of nature, and introduce the supernatural work- 
ing of a Holy Spirit to produce such common-place results. We 
venture to say that there is nothing whatever to justify the asser- 
tion of supernatural agency here, and that the special divine 
Charismata existed only in the pious imagination of the Apostle, 
who referred every good quality in man to divine grace. 

We have reserved the gift of “ Tongues” for special discussion 
because Paul enters into it with a fulness with which he does not 
treat any of the other Charismata, and a valuable opportunity is 
thus afforded us of ascertaining something definite with regard 
to the nature of the gift ; and also because we have a narrative 
inthe Acts of the Apostles of the first descent of the Holy Spirit, 
manifesting itself in “'Tongues,” with which it may be instructive 
to compare the Apostle’s remarks. We may mention that, in the 
opinion of many, the cause which induced the Apostle to say so 
much regarding Charismata in his first letter to the Corinthians 
was the circumstance, that many maintained the gift of tongues 
to be the only form of “the manifestation of the Spirit.” This 
view is certainly favoured by the narrative in the Acts, in which 
not only at the first famous day of Pentecost, but on almost every 
occasion of the imposition of the Apostle’s hands, this is the only 
gift mentioned as accompanying the reception of the Holy Spirit. 
In any case, it is apparent from the whole of the Apostle’s 
homily on the subject, that the gift of tongues was especially 
valued in the Church of Corinth.! It is difficult to conceive, on 





1 Dean Stanley says: ‘‘ It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable 
to much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where the principle of 
moral stability was not developed commensurably with it. Such was, we know, 
the state of Corinth. They had, on the one hand, been ‘in everything enriched 
by Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming behind in no gift’ (i. 
5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same contentious spirit which had turned the 
most sacred names into party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the 
Supper of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity and am- 
bition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. Accordingly various 
disorders arose; every one thought of himself, and no one of his neighbour's 
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the supposition that amongst the Charismata there were com- 
prised miraculous gifts of healings, and further power of working 
miracles, that these could have been held so cheap in comparison 
with the gift of tongues; butin any case a better comprehension 
of what this “ gift” really was cannot fail to assist us in under- 
standing the true nature of the whole of the Charismata. It is 
evident that the Apostle Paul himself does not rank the gift of 
tongues very highly, and indeed, that he seems to value prophecy 
more than all the other Charismata (xiv. 1 ff); but the simple 
yet truly noble eloquence with which (xiii, 1 ff.) he elevates above 
all these gifts the possession of spiritual love is a subtle indication 
of their real character. Probably Paul would have termed Chris- 
tian Charity a gift of the Spirit as much as he does “ gifts of 
healings” or “ workings of powers ;” but however rare may be the 
virtue, it will scarcely now be recognised as miraculous, although 
it is here shown to be more desirable and precious than all the 
miraculous gifts. Even Apostolic conceptions of the Supernatural 
cannot soar above the range of natural morality. 

The real nature of the “ gift of tongues” has given rise to an 
almost interminable controversy, and innumerable treatises have 
been written upon the subject. It would have been impossibie 
for us to have exhaustively entered upon such a discussion in this 
work, for which it only possesses an incidental and passing inter- 
est ; but fortunately such a course is rendered unnecessary by 
the fact that,so far as we are concerned, the miraculous nature 
of the “gift” alone comes into question, and may be disposed of 
without any elaborate analysis of past controversy or minute re- 
ference to disputed points. Those who desire to follow the course 
of the voluminous discussion will find ample materials in the 
treatises which we shall at least. indicate in the course of our re- 
marks, and we shall adhere as closely as possible to our own point 
of view. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 10, the Apostle mentions amongst the other 
Charismata “kinds of tongues” (γένη γλωσσῶν) and “interpreta- 
tion of tongues” (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν), as two distinct gifts. In v. 
28 he again uses the expression γένη γλωσσῶν, and in a following 
verse he inquires : “do all speak with tongues ” (γλώσσαις λαλοῦσι) ' 


good ; and, as a natural consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not 
which were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst these the 
gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself the most expressive of the new 
spiritual life ; the very words ‘ spiritual gifts,’ ‘spiritual man’ (wv ευματικα, XIV. 
1; πνευματικόσ, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclusively 
appropriated to it ; and the other gifts, especially that of go nae were despised 
2 nardly proceeding from the same Divine source.” The Eps. of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, 1876, p. 210 f. Imagine this state of things in a community en- 
dowed with so many supernatural gifts ! 
1 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 18, 23, 89; Acta x. 46, xix. €. 
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“do all interpret” (διερμηνεύουσι) ? He says shortly after, xiii. 1: 
“Tf I speak with the tongues of men and of ances (ἐὰν ταῖς yAwo- 
gas τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαλῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγελωνὴ and have not love,” &e. In 
the following chapter the expressions used in discussing the gift 
vary. In xiv. 2 he says: “he that speaketh with a tongue”? 
(λαλῶν γλώσσῃ), using the singular; and again (v. 22), of “the 
tongues” (ai γλῶσσαι), being a sign; and in v. 26, each “hatha 
tongue” (γλῶσσαν ἔχει). The word γλῶσσα or γλῶττα has several 
significations in Greek. The first and primary meaning “ the 
tongue”: as a mere member of the body, the organ of speech ; 
next, a tongue, or language ; and further, an obsolete or dorig 
word not in ordinary use. If we inquire into the use of γλῶσσα 
in the New Testar-ent, we find that, setting aside the passages in 
Acts, Mark, and 1 Cor. xii.-xiv., in which the phenomenon we 
are discussing is referred to, the word is invariably used in the 
first sense, “ the tongue,” except in the Apocalypse, where the 
word as “language” typifies different nations‘ Any one who 
attentively considers all the passages in which the Charisma is 
discussed will observe that no uniform application of any one 

signification throughout is possible. We may briefly say that all 
the attempts which have been made philologically to determine 

the true nature of the phenomenon which the Apostle discusses 

have failed to produce any really satisfactory result, or to secure 

the general adhesion of critics. It is we think obvious that Paul 

does not apply the word, either in the plural or in the singular, 

in its ordinary senses, but makes use of γλῶσσα to describe pheno- 

mena connected with speech, without intending strictly to apply it 

either to the tongue or to a definite language. We merely refer to 

this in passing, for it is certain that no philological discussion of the 

word can materially affect the case; and the argument is of no 

interest for Οὐ inquiry. Each meaning has been adopted by 

critics, and been made the basis for a different explanation of the 

phenomenon. Philology is incapable of finally solving such a 

problem. 


From the time of Irenzeus,> or at least Origen, the favourite 


1 The rendering of the Authorized Version ‘‘an unknown tongue,” is wholly 
imaginary. The ‘‘ with’? which we adopt is more frequently rendered ‘‘in;” it 
is a mere matter of opinion of course, but we maintain ‘‘ with.” 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 4, 13, 14, 19, 27. 

3 Mark vii. 33, 35; Luke i. 64, xvi.24; Acts ii. 3, 26; Rom. iii. 18, xiv. 11; 
Philip. ii. 11; James i. 26, iii. 5, 6 twice, 8; 1 Pet. iii, 10; 1 John iii, 18 ; cf. 1 
Cor. xiii. 1 ; Apoc. xvi. 10. 

4 Apoc. v. 9, vii. 9, x. 11, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15. 

5 Propter quod et Apostolos ait: ‘‘Sapientiam loquimur inter perfectos ;” per- 
fectos dicens eos qui perceperunt Spiritum Dei, et omnibus linguis loquuntur per 
Spiritum Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur. Καθως καὶ πολλῶν axov - 
ομὲν adeAp v ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, προφητικὰ χαρίόματα ἐχόντων, καὶ 
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theory of the Fathers, based chiefly upon the narrative in Acts of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, was that 
the disciples suddenly became supernaturally endowed with power 
to speak other languages which they had not previously learned, 
and that this gift was more especially conferred to facilitate the 
promulgation of the Gospel throughout the world, Augustine 
went so far as to believe that each of the Apostles was thus 
enabled to speak all languages.’ Tho opinion that the “ gift of 
tongues” consisted in the power, miraculously conferred by the 
Holy Ghost, to speak in a language or languages previously un- 
known to the speaker long continued to tie and it is still the 
popular, as wall as the orthodox, view of the subject.? As soon as 
the attention of critics was seriously directed to the question, how- 
ever, this interpretation became rapidly modified, or was altoge- 
ther abandoned. Itis unnecessary for us to refer in detail to the 
numerous explanations which have been given of the phenomenon, 
or to enumerate the extraordinary views which have |en ex- 
pressed regarding it; it will be sufficient if, without reference to 
minor differences of opinion respecting the exact form in which it 
exhibited itself, we broadly state that a great majority of critics, 
rejecting the theory that γλώσσαις λαλεῖν means to speak languages 
previously unknown to the speakers, pronounce it to be the speech 
of persons in a state of ecstatic excitement, chiefly of the nature 


of prayer or praise, and unintelligible to ordinary hearers.’ Whe- 








παντοδαπαῖς λαλούντων διὰ τοῦ Πνεύματος γλωόδδαις, καὶ ra 
κρύφια τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰς φανερὸν ἀγόντων, x.t.A. Treneus, Adv, 
Heer. v. 6, § 1; Husebius, H. E., v. 7 

1 De Verb. Apost. clxxv. 3; Serm. 9: ‘‘Loquebatur enim tunc unus hemo 
omnibus linguis, quia locutura erat unitas ecclesie in omnibus linguis.” 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii, p. 15 f.; von Dollinger, Christ. ἃ. Kirche, p. 336 f. ; 
Ebrard, Zu Olsh. Apg., p. 56; Englmann, Von den Charismen, 1849, p. 261 ff.; 
Kling, Stud. u. Kr., 1839, p. 487 ff.; Maier, Die Glossolalie d. apost. Zeitalter, 
1855 ; Olshausen, Apg., p. 56 f.; Bibl, Comm., iii. p. 711 f.; Osiander, Comm. erst. 
Br. P. an die Korinthier, 1847, p. 546 ff.; Rossteuscher, Die Gabe ἃ. Sprachen im 
apost. Zeit., 1850, p. 80 ff.; Riickert, Der erste Br. an die Kor., 1836, p. 448 ff; 
Schaf’, K. G. 2te aufl., p. 203 ff.; Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Z., p. 67 £.; Words- 
worth, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s Eps., p. 128, 131 f. 

8 Baur, ΤΡ. Zeitschr., 1830, ii. p. 75 ff.; Stud. u. Krit., 1838, p. 618 ff.; Theol. 
Jahrb., 1850, p. 182 ff.; Bleek, Stud. u. Krit., 1829, p. 17 ff.; Davidson, Int. N.T., 
ii, p. 223 ; Delitzsch, Syst. bibl. Psychologi., 2te aufl., p. 562 f.; Michhorn, Allg. 
Biblioth. bibl. Lit., i, p. 91 ff., 775 ff.; ii. p. 795 ff.; iii, p. 225 ff; Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus, p. 53, 387 f.; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 481 f.; Hilgenfeld, Die Glos- 
slalie d. alt. Kirche, 1850, p. 23 ff.; Einl., p. 275 ff.; Holtemann, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., viii. p. 440; Keim, in Herzog’s R. K., xviii. p. 688 ff.; Meyer, 1 Br. an die 
Korinth:, 5te Aufl., p. 345f.; Apg., p. 57 ff.; Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p, 217 f.; Neander, 
Pflanzung, p. 11 ff.; Ausl. beid. Ἷ an die Cor., 1869, p. 204; Noack, ἘΠΕ ἃ, 
Christenth., ii. p. 282 f.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 26 ff.; Pfleiderer, Der Pau- 
linismus, p. 234 ἔ,; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i, p. 355 f.; Renan, Les 
Apdtres, p. 61 ff.; Reuss, Rev. ἃ. Théol., 1851, iii. p. 65 ff.; Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 
1865, p. 21f.; Schulz, Die Geistesgaben ἃ. erst. Christ., 1836, p. 57 ff., 140 f.; Stud. 
u, Krit., 1839, p. 752 f.; Stanley, St. Paul’s Eps. to the Cor., 4th ed., p. 245 ff; 
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ther this speech consisted of mere inarticulate tones, of excited 
ejaculations, of obsolete or uncommon expressions and provin- 
cialisms, of highly poetical rhapsodies, of prayer in slow scarcely 
audible accents, or of chaunted mysterious phrases, fragmentary 
and full of rapturous intensity, as these critics variously suppose, 
we shall not pause to inquire. It is clear that, whatever may 
have been the form of the speech, if instead of being ‘speech in 
unlearnt languages supernaturally communicated, γλώσσαις λαλεῖν 
was only the expression of religious excitement, however that 
may be supposed to have originated, the pretensions of the gift 
to a miraculous character shrink at once into exceedingly small 
proportions. 

Every unprejudiced mind must admit that the representation 
that the gift of “tongues,” of which the Apostle speaks in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, conferred upon the recipient the power 
to speak foreign languages before unknown to him, may in great 
part be traced to the narrative in Acts of the descent of the Ἐν 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Although a few apologists ad- 
vance the plea that there may have been differences in he mani- 
festation, it is generally recognised on both sides that, however 
differently described by the two writers, the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of 
Paul and of the Acts is one and the same phenomenon. The 
impression conveyed by the narrative has been applied to the 
didactic remarks of Paul, and a meaning forced upon them which 
they cannot possibly bear. It is not too much to say that, but 
for the mythical account in the Acts, no one would ever have 
supposed that the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of Paul was the gift of speak- 
ing foreign languages without previous study or practice. In 
the interminable controversy regarding the phenomenon, more- 
over, it seems to us to have been a fundamental error, on both 
sides too often, to have considered it necessary to the acceptance 
of any explanation that it should equally suit both the remarks 
of Paul and the account in Acts.) The only right course is to test 
the narrative by the distinct and authoritative statements of thy 
Apostle ; but to adopt the contrary course is much the same pre- 
cedure as altering the natural interpretstion of an original his- 
torical document in order to make it agree with the romance of 
some unknown writer of a later day, The Apostle Paul writes 
as a contemporary and eye-witness of phenomena which affected 


Steudel, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1830, ii. p. 133 ff.; 1831, ii. p. 128 ff.; Wieseler, Stud. u. 
Krit., 1838, p. 703 ff.; 1860, p. 111 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 85 ff Cf. von Dollinger, 
Christ. ἃ. K., p. 337 ff.; Hwald, Sendschr. des Ap. P., p. 201 ff.; Gescn. V. Isr., 
vi. p. 110 ff; vu. Hengel, De Gave der talen, p. 90 ff.; Kling, Stud. u. Krit., 1839, 
p. 493 f.; Olshausen, Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 568 ff.; Bibl. Comment., iii. p. 709 ff. ; 
Apg., p. 47 ff.; Schaff, K. G., p. 203 ff. 

1 Cf. Baur, Stud. u. Krit., 1838, p. 620 f. 
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himself, and regarding which he gives the n.ost valuable direct 
and indirect information. The unknown Author of the Acts was 
not an eye-witness of the scene whick. he describes, and his nar- 
rative bears upon its very surface the clearest marks of tradi- 
tional ana legendary treatment. The ablest apologists freely de- 
clare that the evidence of Paul is of infinitely greater value than 
that of the unknown and later writer, and must be preferred be- 
fore it. The majority of those who profess to regard the narra- 
tive as historical explain away its clearest statements with start- 
ling ingenuity, or conceal them beneath a cloud of werds. The 
references to the phenomenon in later portions of the Acts are in 
themsel’es quite inconsistent with the earlier narrative in ch. ii. 
The detailed criticism of Paul is the only contemporary, and it is 
certainly the only trustworthy, account we possess regarding the 

ift of “tongues.”! We must, therefore, dismiss from our minds, 
if possible, the bias which the narrative in the Acts has unfortu- 
nately created, and attend solely to the words of the Apostle. If 
his report of the phenomenon discredit that of the unknown and 
later writer, so much the worse for the latter. In any case it is 
the testimony of Paul which is referred to and which we are 
called upon to consider, and later writers must not be allowed to 
invest it with impossible meanings. Even if we had not such 
undeniable reasons for preferring the statements of Paul to the 
later and untrustworthy narrative of an unknown writer, the very 
contents of the latter, contrasted with the more sober remarks of 
the Apostle, would consign it to a very subordinate place. Dis- 
cussing the miracle of Pentecost in Acts, which he, of course, re- 
gards as the instantaneous communication of ability to speak in 
foreign languages, Zeller makes the following remarxs: “The 
supposition of such a miracle is opposed to a right view of divine 
agency, and of the relation of God to the world, and, in this case 
in particular, to a right view of the constitution of the human 
mind. The composition and the properties of a »vody may be 
altered through external influence, but mental acquirements are 
attained only through personal activity, through practice ; and it 
is just in this that spirit distinguishes itself from matter: that it 
is free, that there is nothiag in it which it has not itself spontane- 
ously introduced. The external and instantaneous in-pouring of 
a mental acquirement is a representation which refutes itself.” 
In reply to those who object to this reasoning he retorts: “The 
assertion that such a miracle actually occurred contradicts the 
analogy of all attested experience, that it is invented by an indi- 
vidual or by tradition corresponds with it; when, therefore, the 


1 We need not he: ; say anything of the reference in Mark xvi. 17, which is 
undoubtedly a later and spurious addition to the Gospel, 
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historical writer has only the choice between these two alterna- 
tives, he must, according to the laws of historical probability, 
under all the circumstances, unconditionally decide for the second. 
He must do this.even if an eye-witness of the pretended m‘racle 
stood before him; he must all the more do soif he hes todo with 
a statement which, beyond doubt ot proceeding from an eye- 
witness, is more possibly separated ty some generations from the 
event in question.”} 

These objections are not confined to rationalistic critics and do 
not merely represent the arguments of scepticism. Neander ex- 
presses similar sentiments,? and after careful examination pro- 
nounces the narrative in Acts untrustworthy, and, adhering to the 
representations of Paul, rejects the theory that γλώσσαις λαλεῖν was 
speech in foreign languages supernaturally imparted. Meyer, 
who arrives at much. the same result as Neander, speaks still 
more emphatically. He says: “This supposed gift of tongues 
(ali languages), however, was in the apostolic age, partly wnneces- 
sary for the preaching of the Gospel, as the preachers thereof 
only required to be able to speak Hebrew and Greek; partly too 
general, as amongst the assembly there were certainly many who 
were not called to be teachers, And, on the other hand, again, 
it would also have been premature, as, before all, Paul the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles would have required it, in whom nevertheless 
there is as little trace of any swhsequent reception of it as that he 
preached otherwise than in Hebrew and Greek. But now, how 
as the event to be historically judged? Regarding this the fol- 
lowing is to be observed: As the instantaneous bestowal of fa- 
cility in a foreign language is neither logically possible nor psy- 
chologically and morally conceivable, and as nct the slightest in- 
timation of such a thing in the Apostles is perceptible in their 
Epistles and elsewhere (on the contrary, comp. xiv. 11); as, fur- 
ther, if it was only momentary, the impossibility increases, and 
as Peter himself in his speech does not once make the slightest 
reference to the foreign languages: therefore,—whether, without 
any intimation in the text, ore consider that Pentecost assembly 
as a representation of all future Christianity, or not—the occur- 
rence, as Luke relates it, cannot be transmitted in its actual his- 
torical circumstance.” 

Let us a little examine the particulars of the narrative in Acts 
ii, All the brethren were assembled in: one place, a house (οἶκος), 
on the morning of the day of Pentecost’ In the preceding chap- 
ter (i. 15) we tearn that the number of disciples was then about 


1 Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 85 f. 
2 Pflanzung, ἃ. 8. w., P. 16. 
3 Meyer, Kr, ex. H’buch iib, die Apostelgesh,, 4te aufl., 1870, p. 54 f. 
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120, and the crowd which came together when the miraculous 
occurrence took place must have been great, seeing that it is 
stated that 4,000 souls were baptized and udded to the Church 
upon the occasion (ii. 41). Passing over the statement as to the 
numbers of the dicziples, which might well surprise us after the 
info mation given by the Gospeis,! we may ask in what house in 
Jerusalem could such a multitude have assembled? Apologists 
have exhausted their ingenuity in replying to the question, but 
whether placing the scene in one of the halls or courts of the 
Temple, or ia an imaginary house in one of the streets leading to 
the Temple, the explanation is equally vague and unsatisfactory. 
How did the multitude so rapidly know of what was passing in 
a private house? We shall say nothing at present of the sound 
of the “rushing wighty wind ” which filled all the house, nor of 
the descent of the “tongues of fire,” nor of the various interpre- 
tations of these phenomena by apologetic writers. These inci- 
dents scarcely add to the historical character of the narrative, 
nor can it be pronounced either clear or consistent. The brethren 
assembled were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak 
with other tongues (λαλεῖν ἑτέμαις yAdroas), as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.”? Apologists, in order somewhat to save the historical 
credit of the account and reconcile it with the statements of 
Paul, have variously argued that there is no affirmation made in 
the narrative that speech in fcreign languages previously un- 
known was imparted. The members of the fifteen nations who 
hear the Galileans speaking “in our own language wherein we 
were born” (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ ἡμῶν ἐν ἡ ἐγεννήθημεν) are disposed of 
with painful ingenuity ; but, passing over all this, it is recognised 
by unprejudiced critics on both sides that at least the Author of 
Acts, in writing this account, intended to represent the brethren 
as instantaneously speaking those previously unknown foreign 
languages. A few writers, represent the miracle to have been 
one of hearing rather than of speaking, the brethren merely 
praising God in their own tongue, the Aramaic, but the specta- 
tors under: canding in their various languages.’ This merely 
shifts the uifficulty from the speakers to the hearers, and the ex- 
planation is generally repudiated. It is, however, freely granted 
by all that history does not exhioit a ange instance of such a 
gift of tongues having ever been made useful for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel! Paul, who claimed the possession of the 


Δ John xvi. 31; Mt. xxviii. 7. _ 2 Acts ii. 4, n 

3 Schneckenburger, Beitriige, p. 84; Svensen, Zeitschr. luth. Thu. u. Kirche, 
1859, p. 1 ff. This view was anciently held by Gregory Naz. (Orat. 44), and 
some οὗ the Jathers, and in more recent times it was adopied by Erasmus and 
otheis. 

4 Alford, Gk. Test , i. p. 15; Mwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 5. 120, amu. 2; Kling, 
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gift of tongues in a superlative degree (J Cor. xiv. 18), does not 
appear to have spoken more languages than Aramaic and Greek. 

e writes to the Romans in the latter tongue and not in Latin, 
and to the Galatians in the same language instead of their own. 
Peter, who appears to have addressed the assembled nations in 
Greek on this very occasion, does not in his speech either refer 
to foreign languages or claim the gift himself, for in v. 15 he 
speaks only of others. “ For these (otro) are not drunken.” Every 
one remeinbers the ancient tradition recorded by Papias, and 
generally believed by the Fathers, that Mark accompanied Peter as 
his “interpreter ” (ἕρμη: -υτής).} The first Epistle bearing the name 
of Peter, and addressed to some of the very nations mentioned 
in Acts, to sojourners “in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,” is written in Greek ; and so is the “ Epistle to the 
Hebrews” and the other works of the New Testament. Few 
will be inclined to deny that, to take only one language for 
instance, the Greek of the writings of the New Testament leaves 
something to be desired, and that, if the writers possessed such a 
supernatural gift, they evidently did not speak even so impor- 
tant and current 4 language with absolute yurity. “Le style des 
écrivains sa.ds,” writes a modern apologist, “ montre clairement 
quils ont appris la langue grecque et qu'ils ne la possédent pas 
de droit divin et par inspiration, car ils l’écrivent sans correction, 
en la surchargeant de locutions hébraiques.”? In fact, as most cri- 
tics point out, there never was a period at which a gift of foreign 
tongues was less necessary for intercourse with the civilized world, 
Greek or Hellenistic Greek being almost everywhere current. 
As regards the fifteen nations who are supposed to have been 
represented on this great occasion, Neander says: “ It is certain 
that amongst the inhabitants of towns in Cappadocia, in Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya 
and Egypt peopled by Greek and Je vish colonies, the Greek 
language was in great part mcre current ihan the old national 
tongue. There remain, out of the whole catalogue of languages, 
at most the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. The more 





Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 494 f.; Meyer, Apg., p. 54 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 
354, note; Meander, Pflanzung, p. 12 ff.; Br. an die Cor., p. 294 f.; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 52 f.; de Pressensé, Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 356; Reuss, Rev. ἃ, Théol., 
1851, ili. p. 83 &.; Schaff, K. G., p. 204 f.; Stanley, Eps. to the Cor., p. 249 £.; 
Thiersch, Die K. im ap. Z. p. 69; Zeller, Apg., p. 87 f. 

1 Cf. Husebius, H. L. iii. 39, v. 8; Jreneus, Adv, Her., iii, 1,81; Tertullian, 
Adv, Mare., iv. 5. Of course there is doubt as to the sense in which épunveurys 
is ᾿ ΙΝ understood, although that of interpreter of l: .guage is certainly the most 
natural, 

2de Pressensé, Hist. des Trois prem. Siécles, i. p. 356. Neander (Pflanzung, 
ἃ, 8, w., p. 14 f.), Reuss (Rev. ἃ, Théol., 1851, iii. p. 84 {.), and many otner able 
writers, still more strongly enforce these arguments. 
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rhetorical than historical stamp of the narrative is evident.”! This 
rhetorical character as contradistinguished from sober history is 
indeed painfully apparent throughout. The presence in Jerusa- 
lem of Jews, devout men “from every nation under heaven” js 
dramatically opportune, and thus representatives of the fifteen 
nations are prepared to appear in the house and hear their own 
languages in which they were born spoken in so supernatural, 
though useless, a manner by the brethren. They are all said 
to have been “confounded” at the phenomenon, and the 
writer adds, v. 7f.: “And they were all amazed and mar- 
velled, saying, Behold, are not all these which speak Galilans ? 
And how hear we every man in our own language wherein 
we were born?” &c. Did all the multitude say this? Or 
is not this the writer ascribing, according to his view, pro- 
bable sentiments to them? How again did they know that 
the hundred and twenty or more brethren were Galilean? Fur- 
ther on, the writer adds more of the same kind, v. 12, 13: “ And 
they were all amazed and were in doubt, saying one to another: 
What may this mean? But others mocking said, They are full 
of sweet wine.” Is it not a strange manner of accounting for such 
a phenomenon as (v. 11) hearing people speaking in their own 
tongues the great works of God to suppose that they are drunken ? 
People speaking with tongues, in Paul’s sense (1 Cor. xiv. 28, 24, 
33), and creating an unintelligible tumult, might well lead stran- 
gers to say that they were either mad or drunken, but the praise 
of God in foreign languages, understood by so many, could not con- 
vey such an impression. Peter does not, in explanation, simply 
state that they are speaking foreign languages which have just 
been supernaturally imparted to them, but argues (v. 15) that 
“ these are not drunken. 9s ve suppose, for it is the third hour of 
the day,’—too early to be “ full of sweet wine,” and proceeds to 
assert that the phenomenon is, on the contrary, a fulfilment of a 
prophecy of Joel in which, although the pouring out of God's 
Spirit upon all flesh is promised “in the last days,’ and as a re- 
sult that : “ your sons and your daughters shall prophesy and yor 
young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams,” 
not a single word 18 said of any gift of “tongues,” foreign or 
otherwise. The miraculous phenomenon in question is not men- 
tioned in the prophecy of which it is supposed tc be the accom- 
plishment. It does not much help matters to argue that the 
miracle, although not for future use, was intended as a sign. We 
shall see what Paul says regarding γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as a sign, but 
we may here merely point out that the effect produced in the 
Corinthian Church is rather an impression of madness, whilst 


1 Neander, Ptlai sung, ἃ. 8. w., p. 18. 
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here it leads to a mocking accusation of drunkenness, The con- 
version of the 3,000 is by no means referred to the speaking with 
tongues, but; simply to.the speech of Peter (ii. 37 f. 41).. From 
every point of view, there is no cohesion between the different 
parts of the narrative; it is devoid of verisimilitude. It is not 
surprising that so many critics of all shades of opinion recognise 
unhistorical elements in the narrative in Acts,' not to use a stronger 
term. To allow such an account to influence our interpretation 
of Paul’s statements regarding the gift of tongues is quite out of 
the question ; and no one who appreciates the nature of the case 
and who carefully examines the narrative of the unknown writer 
can, we think, hesitate to reject his theory of a supernatural be~ 
stowai of power to speak foreign languages, before unknown. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of the account in Acts, and, 
although we cannot here pause to do so with any minuteness, we 
may at least indicate the lines upon which the narrative is based. 
There is no doubt that then, as now, the Jews commemorated at 
the feast of Pentecost the giving of the law on Sinai? It seemed 
good to the Author of Acts that the prophet like unto Moses, ὃ 
who was to abrogate that law and replace it by a dispensation of 
grace, should inaugurate the new law of love and liberty* with 
signs equally significant and miraculous. It is related in Exoaus 
xix. 18 that the Lord descended upon Sinai “in fire,” and that the 
whole mount quaked greatly. The voice of God pronounced the 
decalogue and, as the Septuagint version rencers our Ex. xx. 18: 
“All the people saw the voics, and the lightnings and the voice 
of the trumpet and the moun‘ain smoking.”> According to Rab- 
binical tradition, however, when God came down to give the law 
to the Israelites, he appeared not to Israel alone, but to all the 
other nations, and the voice in which the law was given went to 
the ends of the earth and was heard of all peoples.’ It will be re- 
membered that the number of the nations was supposed to be 


1 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 96; Davidson, Int. N.T., ii. 222 f.; Gfrérer, Die heil 
Sage, i. p. 387 ff. ; Holtzmann, in Bunsen’s Pibelw., viii. p. 336, 437 ff., iv. 287 ἔς; 
Keim, in Herzog’s R. E., xviii. p. 689 ff. ; Jesu v. Naz., iii, p. 596, anm. 2 ; 
Noack, Urspr. ἃ. Christ., 1857, ii. p, 280 f. ; Renan, Les Apdtres, p, xxvii. f. ; 
Reuss, lev. de Théol., 1851, iii. p. 90 ff. ; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 512; 
Zeller, Apg., p. 82 ff. Cf. Bleek, Stud. u, Krit., 1830, p. 53; Hausrath, Der Ap. 
Paulus, p. 99 ff. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 54 ff.; 1 Br. an die Cor., p. 341; Neander, 
Pflanzung, p. 17 ff. ; Schulz, Geistesg. ἃ. erst. Christen., p. 58 f., 8° f.; Stud. u. 
Krit., 1839, p. 76. 

2 Schneckenburger, Beitrige zur ΕΗ]. N. T., 1832, p. 79; Lightfoot, Works, ed. 
Pitman, 1825, vili. p. 42f. ; Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 408; Οὐ ὄνον, Das Jahrh. 
des Heils, 1838, ii. 390 f. 

8 Acts iii, 22, vii. 37. 4 Cf. Gal. iv. 21 ff. 

5 Kai πᾶς ὁ λαὸς ἑώρα τὴν φωνὴν, καὶ ras λαμπάδας, καὶ τὴν 
φωνὴν τὴς σάλπιγγος, καὶ τὸ ὅρος TO καπνίζον" κιτ.λ. 

6 Bab, Sevachiny 116 a.; G@frorer, Das. Jahrh. des Heils, ii, 392 f. 
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seventy, each speaking a different language, and the law was 

iven in the one sacred Hebrew tongue. The Rabbins explained, 

owever: “The voice from Sinai was divided into 70 voices and 
70 languages, so that all nations of the earth heard (the law), and 
each heard it actually in its own language.”! And again: “ Al- 
thoug. the ten commandments were promulgated with one single 
tone, yet it is said (Exod. xx. 15), ‘ All people heard the voices’ 
(in the plural and not the voice in the singular); the reason is: 
As the voice went forth it was divided into seven voices, and then 
into seventy tongues, and every people heard the Law in its own 
mother-tongue.”? The same explanation is given of Ps. lxviii. 11, 
and the separation of the voice into seven voices and seventy 
tongues is likened to the sparks beaten by a hammer from mol- 
ten metal on the anvil.3 Philo expresses the same ideas in 
several places, We can only extract one passage in which, speak- 
ing of the giving of the law on Sinai, and discussing the manner 
in which God proclaimed the decalogue, he says: “For God is 
not like a man in need of a voice and ofatongue . . . but 
it seems to me that at that time he performed a most holy and 
beseeming wonder, commanding an invisible voice to be created 
in air, more wonderful than all instruments, . . . not lifeless, 
but neither a form of living creature composed of body and soul, 
but a reasonable soul full of clearness and distinctness, which 
formed and excited the air and transformed it into flaming fire, 
and sounded forth such an articulated voice, like breath through 
a trumpet, that it seemed to be equally heard by those who 
were near and those furthest off”4 A little further on he says: 
“But from the midst of the fire streaming from heaven, 
a most awful voice sounded forth, the flame being articulated 
to language familiar to the hearers, which. made that which 
was said so vividly clear, as to seem rather seeing than 
hearing it.” It requires no elaborate explanation to show how 


1 Schemoth Rabba, 70 d.; Gfrdrer, Ib., ii. 393. 

2 Midrash Tanchumah, 26 c.; Gfrorer, Ib., ii. 393. 

8 Midrash Tillin ; Bab. Schabbath, 85 b.; @frorer, Ib., ii. 393 f. , 

4 Ov’ γὰρ ὡς ἀνθρωπος ὁ θεος, στόματος καὶ γλώττης καὶ aprn- 
ριῶν δεόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκεὶ nar ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἱεροπρε- 
πέστατύν τι θαυματουργῆόσαι, κελεύσας ἠχὴν ἀόρατον ἐν aépt 
δημιουργηθῆναι, πάντων ὀργάνων θαυμασιώτερον... . οὐκ ἄψυχον 
αἷλ' οὐδ᾽ ἐκ δώματος καὶ ψυχῆς τρόπον ζώου δυνεστηκυίαν, adda 
ψυχὴν λογικὴν ἀνάπλεων σαφηνείας καὶ τρανότητος, ἣ τὸν aépa 
Δ ωηλλῴῥμ τυ» καὶ ἐπιτείναδσα καὶ πρὸς πῦρ φλογοειδὲς μεταβαλοῦδα, 
καθόνερ πνεῦμα διὰ δαλπιγγος φωνὴν τοσαύτην ἔναρθρον ἐξήχησεν, 
ὡς τοῖς ἔγγιστα τοὺς ποῤῥωτάτω κατ᾽ ἴδον ἀκροᾶσθαι δοκεῖν. 
decem Oraculis, § 9, ed. Mangey, ii. 185 f. ; 

5 Φωνὴ δὲ ἐκ μέσου τοῦ ῥυέντος an’ οὐρανοῦ πυρὸς ἐξήχει 
καταπληκτικωτάτη, τῆς φλογὸς εἰς διάλεκτον ἀρθρουμένης τὴν 
συνήθη τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις,ἣ τὰ λεγόμενα οὕτως ἐναργ ὥς érpavovro, 
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this grew into the miracle at Pentecost at the inauguration of 
the Christian dispensation, when suddenly there came a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind which filled. all the house where 
the disciples were, and there appeared to them tongues as of fire 
parting asunder which sat upon each of them, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak with other tongues,. 
even as the Spirit gave them utterance, so that devout men from 
every nation under heaven heard them speaking, everyone in his 
own language wherein he was born, the great works of God.! 

When we turn to the other passages in the Acts where gifts of 
tongues is mentioned, we find that the interpretation of foreign 
languages supernaturally imparted is quite out of place. When 
Peter is sent to Cornelius, as he is addressing the centurion and 
his household, and even before they are baptized (x. 44), “the 
Holy Spirit fell on all them who hear the word ;” and the sign 
of it is (v. 46) that they are heard “speaking with tongues and 
magnifying God” (λαλούντων γλώσσαις καὶ μεγαλυνόντων τὸν θεόν), pre- 
cisely like the disciples at Pentecost (cf. ii. 11, xi. 1ὅ f.). Now as 
this gift fell cn all who heard the word (x. 44), it could not be a 
sign to unbelievers; and the idea that Cornelius and his house 
immediately began to speak in foreign languages, which, as in the 
case of the Corinthians, probably no one understocd, instead of 
simply “ magnifying God” in their own tongue, which everyone 
understood, is almost ludicrous, if without offence we may venture 
tosay so. The same remarks apply to xix. 6. We must again 
allow an eminent apologist, who will not be accused of irreverence, 
to characterise such a representation. “Now in such. positions and 
such company, speech in foreign tongues would be something alto- 
gether without object and without meaning. Where the conscious- 
ness of the grace of salvation, and of a heavenly life springing from 
it,isfirst aroused in man, his own mother tongue verily, not a foreign 
language, will be the natural expression of his fzelings. Or we 
must imagine a magical power which, taking possession of men, 
like instruments without volition, forces them to utter strange 
tones—a thing contradicting all analogy in the operations of 
Christianity.” The good sense of the critic revolts against the 
natural submission of the apologist. 

We have diverged so far in order prominently to bring before 
the reader the nature and source of the hypothesis that the gift 





ὡς ὁρὰν ἀυτὸ μᾶλλον ἢ ἀκούειν δοκεῖν. De desem Oraculis, § 11, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 188 ; οἵ, De Septenario et festis, § 22, ed. Mangey, ii. 295 f. 

1 Schneckenburger, Beitrage zur Einl. N. T., p. 80 ff.; Zweck der Apostelgesch., 
Ρ. 203 ff.; Gfrdrer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, ii. 392 ff.; Die aeil. Sage, i. p. 387 ἐξ; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 110 ff.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette’s Apg., p. 34 f.; 
Hausrath, Der Apostel Paulus, p. 100 f. 

2 Neander, Pflanzung, ἃ. s. w., p. 19. 
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of “tongues” signifies instantaneous. power to speak unlearnt 
foreign languages. Such an interpretation is derived almost en- 
tirely from the mythical narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, 
We shall now proceed to consider the statements of the Apostle 
Paul, and endeavour to ascertain what the supposed miraculous 
Charisma really is. That it is something very different from 
what the unknown writer represents it in the episode of Pente- 
cost cannot be doubted. “Whoever has, even once, read with at- 
tention what Paul writes of the speaking with tongues in the 
Corinthian community,” writes Thiersch, “ knows that the differ- 
ence between that gift of tongues and this (of Acts ii.) could 
scarcely be greater. There, aspeech which no mortal can under- 
stand without interpretation, and also no philologist, but the 
Holy Spirit alone can interpret; here, a speech which requires 
no interpretation. That gift serves only for the edification of the 
speaker, this clearly also for that of the hearer. The one is of no 
avail for the instruction of the ignorant; the other, clearly, is 
imparted wholly for that purpose.”! 

It may be well that we should state a few reasons which show 
that Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians does not intend, in 
speaking of γλώσσαις λαλεῖν, to represent speech in foreign lan- 
guages. In the very outset of his disserta,ion on the subject (xiv. 
2), Paul very distinctly declares as the principal reason for pre- 
ferring prophecy to the gift of tongues: “Hor he that speaketh 
with a tongue (λαλῶν γλώσσῃ) speaketh not unto men but unto 
God: for no one understandeth? (οὐδεὶς ἀκούει). How could this 
be said if γλώσσῃ λαλεῖν meant merely speaking a foreign language ? 
The presence of a single person versed in the language spoken 
would in such a case vitiate the whole of Paul's argument. The 
statement made is general, it will be observed, and not limited to 
one community, but applied to a place like Corinth, one of the 
greatest commercial cities, in which merchants, seamen, and 
visitors of all countries were to be found, it would have | »en un- 
reasonable to have characterized a foreign tongue qs absolutely 
unintelligible. In xiv. 9, Paul says: “So likewise ye, unless ye 
utter by the tongue (διὰ τῆς γλώσσης) words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken? for ye will be speaking 
into air.” How could Paul use the expression “by the tongue’ 
if he meant a foreign language in v. 2 and elsewhere? He is 
comparing γλώσσαις λαλεῖν in the preceding verses with the sounds 


of musical instruments, and the point reached in v. 9 clearly ἢ 


1 Thiersch, Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalter, 2te aufl., 1858, p. 68 f. ; 
2 The literal meaning of course is, ‘‘ no one heareth,” but the sense is “ heareth 
with the understanding.” Of, Mk. iv. 33 and the lxx. version of Gen. xi. 7, Isaiah 


xxxvi, 11, &c., &e., where axovezy has this meaning. The word is rightly rev- | 
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PAUL DOES NOT MEAN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 961 
brings home the application of his argument: the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν 
js unintelligible like the pipe or harp, and unless the tongue utter 
words which have an understood meaning, it is mere speaking 
into air. Is it possible that Paul would call speech in a language, 
foreign to him perhaps, but which nevertheless was the mother 
tongue of some nation, “speaking into air?” In such a case he 
must have qualified his statement by obvious explanations, of 
which not a word appears throughout his remarks. That he 
does not speak of foreign languages is made still more clear by 
the next two verses, v. 10: in which, continuing his argument 
from analogy, he actually compares γλώσσαις λαλεῖν with speech in 
foreign languages, and ends, v. 11: “If, therefore, I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barba- 
rian (foreigner) and he that speaketh a barbarian (foreigner) in 
my judgment.”! Paul’s logic is certainly not always beyond 
reproach, but he cannot be accused of perpetrating such an 
antithesis as contrasting a thing with itself. He, therefore, 
explicitly distinguishes (v.10) γένη φωνῶν “kinds of languages”* 
from (xii. 10, 28, &c.) γένη γλωσσῶν “kinds of tongues.” In 
xiv. 6, Paul says : “If I come unto you speaking with tongues 
(γλώσσαις λαλῶν) what shall I profit you, unless I shall otis 
to you either in revelation, or in knowledge, or in prophecy, 
or in teaching ?” (ἐν ἀποκαλύψει ἢ ἐν γνώσει ἢ ἐν προφητέιᾳ ἢ ἐν διδαχῇ); 
and then he goes on to compare such unintelligible speech with 
musical instruments. Now it is obvious that revelation, know- 
ledge, prophecy and teaching might equally be expressea in foreign 
languages, and, therefore, in “speaking with tongues” it is no 
mere difficulty of expression which makes it unprofitable, but 
that general unintelligibility which is the ground of the whole of 
Paul’s objections. Paul claims: v. 18 “I thank God I speak 
with a tongue (γλώσσῃ λαλῶ)β more than ye all, 19. but in a church 
I would rather speak tive words with my understanding, that I 
may teach others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue 
(ν γλώσσῃ)" We have already pointed out that there is no evi- 
dence whatever that Paul could speak many languages. ‘So far 
as we have any information, he only made use of Greek and 
Aramaic, and never even preached where those languages were- 
not current. He always employed the former in his Epistles, 





τὰν οὖν μὴ εἰδῶ τὴν δύναμιν τῆς φωνῆς, ἔσομαι τῷ λαλοῦντε 
βάρβαρος καὶ ὁ λαλῶν ἐν ἐμοὶ βάρβαρος. 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 
2 1Τῦ is unnecessary to show that φῶν}) is used to express language. 


8 This is the reading of A, D, E, F, G, δὰ, and other ancient codices, and is 
adopted by most critics, in poserence to γλωώσόδαις the reading of B, ; 
18. εἰχαριόστῶ τῷ θεῷ, πάντων ὑμῶν μᾶλλον yAW66y λαλῶ, 19. 
ἀλλὰ ἐν. ἐκκλησίᾳ θέλω πέντε͵ λόγους τῷ νοΐ μου λαλῆδαι, ἵνα καὶ 
ἄλλους κατηχήδω, ἢ μυρίους λόγους ἐν γλώσσῃ. 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 19. 


, 
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whether addressed to Corinth, Galatia, or Rome, and his know- 
ledge even of that language was certainly not perfect. Speaking 
“with a tongue” cannot, for reasons previously given, mean a 
foreign language ; and this is still more obvious from what he 
says in v. 19, just quoted, in which he distinguishes speaking 
with a tongue from speaking with his understanding. Five 
words so spoken are better than ten thousand in a tongue, 
because he speaks with the understanding in the one case and 
without it in the second. It is clear that a man speaks with his 
understanding as much in one langaage as another, but it is the 
main characteristic of the speech we are discussing that it is 
throughout opposed to understanding : cf. vv. 14, 15. It would 
be inconceivable that, if this gift really signified power to speak 
‘foreign languages, Paul could on the one hand use the expressions 
in this letter with regard to it, and on the other that he could 
have failed to add remarks consistent with such an interpreta- 
tion. For instance is it possiole that the Aposile in repressing 
the exercise of the Charisma, as he does, could have neglected to 
point out some other use for it than mere personal edification 1 
Could he have omitted to tell some of these speakers with 
tongues that, instead of wasting their languages in a church 
where no one understood them, it would be well for them to 
employ them in the instruction of the nations whose tongues had 
been supernaturally imparted to them? As it is, Paul checks 
the use of a gift bestowed by the Holy Spirit, and reduces its 
operation to the smallest limits, without once indicating so 
obvious a spheve of usefulness for the miraculous power. We 
need not, however, proceed to further arguments upon this branch 
of the subject; although, in treating other points, additional evi- 
dence will constantly present itself. For the reasons we have 
stated, and many others, the great majority of critics are agreed 
that the gift of tongues, according to Paul, was not the power of 
speaking foreign languages previously unknown But for the 
narrative in Acts ii. no one would ever have thought of such an 
interpretation. 

Coming now to consider the two Charismata, “ kinds of tongues” 
and the “ interpretation of tongues,” more immediately in connec- 
tion with our inquiry, as so-called miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall first endeavour to ascertain some of their principal 
characteristics. The theory of foreign languages supernaturally ἡ 
imparted without previous study may be definitely laid aside. | 


1 So Bardili, Baur, Bleek, Davidson, Eichhorn, Ewald, Fritzche, Gfrorer, 
Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Keim, Meyer, Neander, Noack, Olshausen, 
Overbeck, Paulus, Pfleiderer, de Pressensé, Renan, Reuss, Schaff, Schrader, 
Schulz, Schwegler, Stap,'Steudel, de Wette, Wieseler, Weisse, Zeller, and others. 
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INTERPRETATION OF TONGUES. 963 
The interpretation of tongyes may go with it, but requires a few 
observations. It is clear from Paul's words throughout this disser- 
tation that the interpretation of tongues not only was not inva- 
riably attached to the gift of tongues! (1 Cor. xiv. 18, 27, 28), but 
was at least often a separate gift possessed without the kinds of 
tongues (cf. xii. 10, 28, xiv. 26, 28). Nothing can be more specific 
than xii. 10“. . to another kinds of tongues; and to another 
interpretation of tongues ;” and again, v. 30: “do all speak with 
tongues ? do all interpret?” This is indeed presaged by the 
“diversities of gifts,” &c., of xii. 4ff Upon the hypothesis of 
foreign languages, this would presuppose that some spoke lan- 
guages which they could not cola sey and consequently could 
not understand, and that others understood languages which they 
could not speak. The latter point is common enough in ordinary 
life ; but, in this instance, the miracle of supernaturally receiving 
a perfect knowledge of languages, instantaneously and without 
ee study, is as great as to receive the power to speak them, 

he anomaly in the miracle, merely to point out a suggestive dis- 
crepancy where all is anomalous, is that the gift of tongues should 
ever have been separated from the gift of interpretation. 1 ἃ 
man understand the foreign language he speaks he can interpret 
it; if he cannot interpret it, he cannot understand it; and if he 
cannot understand it, can he possibly speak it? Certainly not, 
without his having been made a perfectly mechanical instrument 
through which, apart from the understanding and the will, sounds 
are involuntarily produced, which is not to be entertained. Still 
pursuing the same hypothesis,—the one gift is to speak languages 
which no one understands, the other to understand languages 
which no one speaks. Paul never even assumes the probability 
that the “tongue” spoken is understood by any one except the 
interpreter. The interpretation of such obscure tongues must 
have been a gift very little used—never, indeed, except as the 
complement to the gift of tongues. The natural and useful faci- 
lity in languages is apparently divided into two supernatural and 
useless halves. The idea is irresistibly suggested, as apparently it 
was to the Apostle himself, whether it would not have been more 
for the good of mankind and for the honour of Christianity, if, 
instead of these two miraculously incomplete gifts, a little natural 
good sense, five words even, to be spoken in the vernacular tongue 
and requiring no interpretation had been imparted. If, instead 
of foreign languages, we substitute the utterance of ecstatic reli- 








1 Hwald maintains that ‘‘interpretation” was always separate from ‘‘ tongues.” 
Die Sendschr. des Ap. Paul., p. 205, anm. Wieseler at one time (St. u. Krit., 1838, 
Em f.) asserted that the speaker with tongues was always his own interpreter. 

e 
th 


subsequently (St. u. Krit., 1860, p. 117 ff.) withdrew this extraordinary 
eory, 
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gious excitement, the anomaly of speaking a language without 
understanding it or being understood becomes intelligible; and 
equally so the interpretation, uraccompanied by the powers of 
speaking. It is obvious in both cases that, as no one understands 
the tongue, no one can determine whether the interpretation of it 
be accurate or not. But it is easily conceivable that a sympathetic 
nervous listener might suppose that he understood the broken 
and inccherent speech of ecstasy and might interpret it according 
to his own stimulated imagination. The mysterious and unknown 
are suggestive texts, and there is nothing more infectious than 
religious excitement. In all this, however, is there anything 
miraculous ? 

We need not further demonstrate that the chief and general 
characteristic of “kinds of tongues,” was that they were unin- 
telligible (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 6-11, 13-19). Speaking with the spirit 
(πνεῦμα) is opposed to speaking with the understanding (νοῦς) (cf. 
vv. 14-16, &c.). They were not only unintelligible to others, but 
the speaker himself did not understand what he uttered : v. 14. 
“For if I pray with a tongue (γλώσσῃ) my spirit (πνεῦμα) prayeth, 
but my understanding (νοῦς) is unfruitful ” lof 15f. 19). We have 
already pointed out that Paul speaks of these Charismata in gen- 
eral, and not as affecting the Corinthians only ; and we must now 
add that he obviously does not even insinuate that the “kinds 
of tongues” possessed by that community was a spurious Char- 
isma, or that any attempt had been made to simulate the gitt; 
for nothing could have been more simple than for the Apostle to 
denounce such phenomena as false, and to distinguish the genuine 
from the imitated speech with tongues. The most convincing 
proof that his remarks refer to the genuine Charisma is that the 
Apostle applies to himself the very same restrictions in the use of 
“tongues ” as he enforces upon the Corinthians (vv. 18-19, 6, &c), 
and characterises his own gift precisely as he does theirs (vv. 6, 
11, 14, 15, 19). 

Now what was the actual operation of this singular miraculous 
gift, and its utility whether as regards the community or the 
gifted individual? Paul restricts the speaking of “tongues ” in 
church because, being unintelligible, it is not for edification (xiv. 
2 ff. 18 f. 23, 27, 28). He himself does not make use of his gift for 
the assemblies of believers (vv. 6, 18). Another ground upon 
which he objects to the use of “kinds of tongues” in public is 
that all the gifted apparently speak at once (vv. 28, 27 f. 33). It 
will be remembered that all the Charismata and their operations 


are described as due to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit (xii. 
4ff.); and immediately following their enumeration, ending with 
“kinds of tongues” and “ interpretation of tongues,” the Apostle 
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resumes: v, 11. “ but all these worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each severally as he wills;” and in Acts ii. 4 
the brethren are represented as speaking with tongues “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Naw the first thought ». hich 
resents itself is: How can a gift which is due to the direct work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit possibly be abused? We must remember 
clearly that the speech is not expressive of the understanding of 
the speaker, The πνευματικοί spoke under the inspiration of the 
Supernatural Agent, what neither they nor others understood, Is it 
permissible to suppose that the Holy Spirit could inspire speech 
with tongues at an unfitting time ? Can we imagine that this Spirit 
can actually have prompted many people to speak at one and the 
same time to the utter disturbance of order? Is not such a gift 
of tongues more like the confusion of tongues in Babel! than a 
Christian Charisma? “ And the Lord ail . Go to, let 
us go down and there confound their language, that they may not 
understand one another’s speech.”? In spite of his abstract belief 
in the divine origin of the Charisma, Puul’s language unconsciously 
betrays practical doubt as to its character. Does not such sar- 
casm as the following seem extremely indecorous when criticisin 
a result produced directly by the Holy Spirit? (xiv. 23) “ If 
therefore, the whole church be come into one place and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in unlearned and unbelieving per- 
sons will they not say that ye are mad?” At Pentecost such an 
assembly was supposed to be drunken. The whole of the coun- 
se.of the Apostle upon thisoccasion really amounts to an injunction 
to quench the Spirit. It is quite what might be expected in the 
case of the excitement of ecstatic religion, that the strong emotion 
should principally find vent in the form of prayer and praise (vv. 
25 61), equally so that it should be unintelligible and that no one 
should know when to say “Amen” (v. 16), and that all should 
speak at once, and still more so that the practical result should 
be tumult (vv. 23,33). All this, it might appear, could be pro- 
duced without the intervention of the Holy Spirit. So far, is 
there any utility in the miracle ? 

But we are told that it is “for a sign.” Paul argues upon this 
point in a highly eccentric manner. He quotes (v. 21) Isaiah xxviii. 
11, 12, in a form neither agreeing with the Septuagint nor with the 
Hebrew, a sage which has merely a superficial and verbal 
analogy with the gift of tongues, but whose real historical mean- 
ing has no reference to it whatever: “In the Law it is written, 
that with men of other tongues and with the lips of others will I 





10f. Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, ii. p. 72 f. 
2 Gen. xi, 6, 7 


8 ‘The same ‘gift, it is generally understood, is referred to in Ephes. v. 18 ff. 
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speak. unto this people ; und yet for all that they will not h 
me, saith the Lord? The Apostle continues wiskaiicrilae ane ; 
“So that (Gere) the tongues are for a sign (εἰς σημεῖον) not ἐπ those 
who believe but to the unbelieving ; but rophecy is not for the 
unbelieving but for those who believe. fe therefore, the whole 
church be come into one place, and all speak with tongues, and 
there come in unlearned or unbelieving persons, will they not say 
that ye are mad? but if all prophesy and there come in an un- 
believer . . . . . heisconvicted vyall . . . . andse 
falling on his face he will worship God, reporting that God is in- 
deed in you.” The Apostle himself shows that the tongues can 
scarcely be considered a sign by unbelievers, upon whom, appar- 
ently, they produce no other impression than that the speakers 
are mad or drunken. Under any circumstances, the “kinds of 
tongues” described by the Apostle are a very sorry specimen of 
the “signs and wonders and powers” of which we have heard so 
much. It is not surprising that the Apostle prefers exhortation 
in a familiar tongue. In an ecstatic state, men are incapable of 
edifyiag others: we shall presently see how far they can edify 
themselves. Paul utters the pith of the whole matter at the very 
outset of his homily, when he prefers exhortation to kinds of 
tongues: v.2. “For he that speaketh with a tongue speaketh 
not, unto men but unto God: for no one understandeth, but in 
Spirit he speaketh mysteries” (λαλεῖ μυστήρια). It is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid feeling an impression of the suppressed impatience 
with which the Apostle deals with the whole subject. His mind 
was too prone to believe in spiritual mysteries, and his nervous 
nature too susceptible to religious emotion and enthusiasm to 
permit him clearly to recognise the true character of the gift of 
“tongues ;” but his good sense asserted itself and, aiter protest- 
ing that he would rather speak five words with his understanding 
than ten thousand words in a tongue, he breaks off with a char- 
acteristic exclamation (v. 20): “ Brethren, become not children in 
your minds ” (μὴ παιδία γίνεσθε ταῖς φρεσίν. The advice is not yet 
out of place in the Epistle. 

What was the private utility or advantage of the supernatural 
gift ? How did he who spoke with a tongue edify himself? (Ὁ. 
4). Paul clearly states that he does not edify the church (vv. 
2ff.). In the passage just quoted the Apostle, however, says that 
the speaker “ with a tongue” “speaketh to God;” and further 
on (vv. 18, 19) he implies that, although he himself does not use 
the gift in det he does so in private. He admonishes (v. 18) 
any one gifted with tongues, if ere be no interpreter present, to 
“keep silence in a church, but let him speak to himself and to 
God.” But in what does the personal edification of the individual 
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THE CHARISMATA NOT MIRACULOUS. 967 


consist ? In employing language, which he does not comprehend, 
in private prayer and praise? In addressing God in some unin- 
telligible jargon, in the utterance of which his understanding has 
no part? Many strange purposes and proceedings have been at- 
tributed to the Supreme Being, but probably none has been ima- 
gined more incongruous than a gift of tongues unsuitable for the 
edification of others, and not intelligible to the recipient, but 
considered an edifying substitute in private devotion for his own 
language. This was certainly not the form of prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples... And this gift was valued more highly in 
the Corinthian Church than all the rest! Do we not get an in- 
structive insight into the nature of the other Charismata from 
this suggestive fact? The reality of miracles does not seu to 
be demonstrated by these chapters.” ’ 

We have already stated that the vast majority of critics explain 
γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as speech in an ecstatic condition :8 and all the 
phenomena described by Paul closely correspond with the utter- 
ance of persons in a state of extreme religious enthusiasm and 
excitement, of which many illustrations might be given from 
other religions before and since the commencement of our era, as 
well as in the history of Christianity in early and recent times. 
Every one knows of the proceedings of the heathen oracles, the 
wild writhings and cries of the Pythoness and the mystic utter- 
ances of the Sibyl. In the Old Testament there is allusion to 
the ecstatic emotion of the prophets in the account of Sau! 1 
Sem. xix. 24; οἵ, Isaiah viii. 19, xxix.4, The Mentanists ex- 
hibited similar phenomena, and Tertuilian has recorded several 
instances of such religious excitement, to which we have 
elsewhere referred. Chrysostom had to repress paroxysms 
of pious excitement closely resembling these in the fourth 
century ;* and even down to our own times instances have 
never beer. wanting of this form of hysterical religion. Into 
none of this can we enter here. Enough, we trust, has been said 
to show the true character of the supposed supernatural Charis- 
mata of Paul from his own account of them, and the information 
contained in his epistles, 

Although we have been forced to examine in considerable de- 
tail the passages in the writings of Paul cited by apologists in 
support of miracles, the study is one of great vaiue to our Inquiry. 
These are the only passages which we possess in which a con- 


1Mt. vi. 5 ff.; Luke xi, 1 ff. 

2 It is impossible to refer to every writcr by whom the arguments adopted 
throughout thi:, section may have been used or suggested, but we very gladly ex- 
es our obligation, especially to the writings of Baur, Zeller, Meyer, Reuss, 

verbeck, Holtzmann, and Neander, referred to higher up (note 3, p. 958). 

ὃ Note 3, p. 950. 4 Hom, in Is,, vi. 2, 
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temporary and eye-witness describes what he considers super- 
natural phenomena, and conveys to us his impression of miracu- 
lous agency. Instead of traditional reports of miracles narrated 
by writers who are unknown, and who did not witness the oc- 
currences in question, we have here a trustworthy witness deal- 
ing with matters in which he was personally interested, and 
writing a didactic homily upon the nature and operation of Char- 
ismata, which he believed to be miraculous and conferred upon 
the Church by the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. The 
nineteenth century here comes into direct contact with the age 
of miracles, but at the touch the miracles vanish, and that which, 
seen through the golden mist of pious tradition, seems to possess 
unearthly power and beauty, on closer examination dwindles into 
the prose of every day life. The more minvtely reported mira- 
eles are scanned, the more unreal they are re: ised to be. The 
aria to which we now desire to call attwiivivu., uowever, is the 

elief and the menial constitution of Paul. We have seen some- 
thing of the nature and operation of the gift of tongues. That 
the phenomena described proceeded from an ecstatic state, into 
which persons of highly excitable nervous organization are very 
liable to fali under the operation of strong religious impressions, 
can scarcely be doubted. Eminent apologists! have gravely il- 
lustrated the phenomena by the analogy of mesmerism, somnam- 
bulism and the effects of magnetism. Paul asserts that he was 
subject to the influence, whatever it was, more than any one, and 
there is nothing which is more credible than the statement, or 
more characteristic of the Apostle. We desire to speak of him 
with the profoundest respect and admiration. We know more, 
from his epistles, of the intimate life and feelings — ‘1:5 great 
Apostle of the Gentiles than of any other man οἵ... + stolic 
age, and it is impossible not to feel warm symyz1ii {ἢ his 
noble and generous character. The history of Christi... , «fter 
the death of its founder, would sink almost into commun place 
if the grand figure of Paul were blotted from its pages. But itis 
no detraction to recognise that his nervous temperament rendered 
him peculiarly susceptible of those religious impressions which 
result in conditions of ecstatic trance, to which, as we actually 
learn from himself, he was exceptionally subject. The effects of 
this temperamert probably first made him a Christian; and to 
his enthusiastic imagination we owe most of t::: supernatural 
dogmas of the religion which he adopted and tre x-formed. One 
of these trances the Apostle himself recounts, 2. ays with the 
cautious reserve: “whether in the body or out of the body I know 
not, God knoweth,” how he was caught up to the third heaven, 


1 Bleek, Olshausen, and others, 2 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff. 
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PAUL'S STAKE IN THE FLESH. 969 
and in Paradise heard unutterable words which it is not lawful 
for a man to speak ; in immediate connection with whicn he con- 
tinues: “And lest 1 should be exalted above measure by the excess 
of the revelations, there was given to me a stake (σκόλοψ) in the 
flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me.”! This was one of 
the “ visions (ὀπτασίας) and revelations (ἀποκαλύψεις) of the Lord” 
of which he speaks, and of which he had such an excess to boast. 
Can any one doubt that this was nearly akin to the state of 
ecstatic trance in which he spoke with tongues more than all the 
Corinthians? Does any one suppose that Paul, “ whether in the 
body or out of the body,” was ever actually caught up into “the 
third heaven,” wherever that may be? or doubt that this was 
simply one of the pious hallucinations which visit those who are in 
such a state? If we are seriously to discuss the point,—it is clear 
that evidence of such a thing is out of the question; that Paul 
himself admits that he cannot definitely describe what happened; 
that we have no other ground for considering the matter than 
the Apostle’s own mysterious utterance ; that it is impossible for 
a person subject to such visions and hallucinations to distinguish 
between reality and seeming ; that this narrative has not only all 
the character of hallucination, but no feature of sober fact ; and 
finally that, whilst it accords with all experiences of visionary 
hallucination, it contradicts all experience of practical life. We 
have seen that Paul believes in the genuineness anc super- 
natural origin of the divine Charismata, and he in like manner 
believes in the reality of his visions and revelations. He has 
equal reason, or want of reason, in both cases. What, however, 
was the nature of the “stake in the flesh” which, upon the 
theory of the diabolical origin of disease, he calls “an angel of 
Satan to buffet me”? There have been many conjectures offered, 
but one explanation which has been advanced by able critics has 
special force and probability. It is suggested that this “stake in 
the flesh,” which almost all now at least recognise to have been 
some physical malady, and very many suppose to have been 
headache or some other similar periodical and painful affection, 
was in reality a form of epilepsy.? It has been ably argued that 
the representation of the malady as “an angel of Satan” to 
buffet him, directly connects it with nervous disorders like epi- 
lepsy, which the Jews especially ascribed to diabolical influence ; 
and the mention of this σκόλοψ in immediate continuation of his 


12 Cor. xii. 7. We need not discuss the connection of xai τῇ ὑπερβολῇ. 
We have adopted that which is also the reading of the A. V. 

2 Hwald, Sendschr. des Ap. Paulus, p. 307 f. ; Hausrath, Der Ἄν, Paulus, p. 
52 ff. ; Hofmann, Die μοὶ]. Schr. Ν, T., 1866, ii, 3, p. 309; Holsten, Zum Ev. des 
Pauius, u. 8. w., p. 85 fi. ; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 186 ff.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, 
Pp. 302 ; Weber u. Holtzmann, ch. V. Isr., ii, p, 542 f. 
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remarks on “visions” and “revelations,” which a tendency to 
this very malady would so materially assist in producing, further 
confirms the conjecture! No one can deny, and medical and 
psychological annals prove, that many men have been subject to 
visions and hallucinations which have never been seriously attri- 
buted tu supernatural causes. There is not one single valid rea- 
son removing the ecstatic visions and trances of the Apostle Paul 
from this class. We do not yet discuss the supposed vision in 
which he saw the risen Jesus, thougn it is no exception to tne 
rest, but reserve it for the next chapter. At present, it suffices 
that we point out the bearing of our examination of Paul’s 
ψα ὡς testimony to miracles upon our future consideration of 

is evidence for the Kesurrection. If it be admitted that his 
judgment as to the miraculous character of the Charismata is 
fallacious, and that what he considered miraculous were simply 
natural phenomena, the theory of the reality of miracles becomes 
less tenable than ever. And if, further, it be recognised, as we 
think it necessarily must be, that Paul was subject to natural 
ecstatic trances, with all their accompanying forms of nervous 
excitement: “kinds of tongues,” visions, and religious hallucin- 
ations, a strong and clear light will fall upon his further testi- 
mony for miraculous occurrences which we shall shortly have 
before us. ‘ 


\ Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus u. des Petrus, 1868, p. 85 f. 
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PART VI. 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RELATION OF EVIDENCE TO SUBJECT. 


WHEN the evidence of the Gospels regarding the great central 
dogmas of ecclesiastical Christianity is shown to be untrust- 
worthy and insufficient, apologists ae with confidence to the 
testimony of the Apostle Paul. e presume that it is scarcely 
necessary to show that, in fact, the main his a of the case rests 
upon his epistles, as undoubted documents of the apostolic age, 
written some thirty or forty years after the death of the Master. 
The retort has frequently been made to the earlier portion of 
this work that,so long as the evidence of Paul remains unshaken, 
the apologetic position is secure. We may quote a few lines 
from an able work, part of a passage discussed in the preceding 
chapter, as a statement of the case: “In the first place, merely 
as a matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are not the 
strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only one of the 
four, in its present shape, is claimed as the work of an Apostle, 
and of that the genuineness is disputed. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles stand upon very much the same footing with the Synoptic 
Gospels, and of this book, we are promised a further examination. 
But we possess at least some undoubted writings of one who was 
himself a chief actor in the events which followed immediately 
upon those recorded in the Gospels; and in these undoubted 
writings, St. Paul certainly shows by incidental allusions, the good 
faith of which cannot be questioned, that he believed himself to 
be endowed with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually wrought by him 
and by his contemporaries. . Besides these allusions, St. 
Paul repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resurrection 
and Ascension ; he refers to them as notorious and unquestionable 
facts at a time when such an assertion might have been easily 
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refuted. On one occasion he gives a very circumstantial account 
of the testimony on which the belief in the Resurrection rested 
(1 Cor. xv. 4-8). And not only does he assert the Resurrection as 
a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of doctrine: ‘If 
Christ be not risen,’ he says, ‘then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.’ We do not stay now to consider the exact 
philosophical weight of this evidence. It will be time enough to 
do this when it has received the critical discussion that may be 

resumed to be in store for it. But as external evidence, in the 
egal sense, it is probably the best that can be produced, and it 
has been entirely untouched so far.”! We have already disposed 
of the “allusions” above referred to. We shall in due time deal 
with the rest of the statements in this passage, but at present it 
is sufficient to agree at least with the remark that, “as external 
evidence,” the testimony of Paul “is probably the best that can 
be produced.” We know at least who the witness really is, which 
is an advantage denied us in the case of the Gospels. It would 
be premature to express curprise, however, that we find the case 
of miracles and more especially of such stupendous miracles as the 
Resurrection and Ascension, practically resting upon the testimony 
of a single witness. The thought will intrude itself, but cannot 
at present be pursued. 

The allegation which we have to examine is that the Founder 
of Christisnity, after being dead and buried, rose from the dead 
and did not again die, but after remaining sometime with his 
disciples πο Τὴ with his body into heaven.? It is unnecessary 
to complicate the question by adding the other doctrines regard- 
ing the miraculous birth and divine origin and personality of Jesus. 
In the problem before us, certain objective facts are asserted 
which admit of being judicially tested. We have nothing to do 
here with the vague modern representation of these events, by 
means of which the objective facts vanish, and are replaced by 
subjective impressions and tricks of consciousness or symbols of 
spiritual life. Those who adopt such views have of course aband- 
oned all that is real and supernatural in the supposed events. 
The Resurrection and Ascension which we have to deal with are 
events precisely as objective and real as the death and burial,—no 
ideal processfigured by the imagination or embodiments of Chris- 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 10f. 7 

2 In the Articles of the Church of England this is expressed as follows: Art. Ji. 
“νιν . . who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, &., &c.” Aré, iil. 
‘¢ As Christ died for us, and was buried ; 80 also it is to be believed that He went 
down into Hell.” Art. iv. ‘‘Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again 
His Body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, wherewith He ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth, until He return 
to judge all men at the last day.” 
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THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 973 
tian hope, but tangible realities, historical occurrences in the sense 
of ordinary life. If Jesus, after being crucified, dead and buried, 
did not physically rise again from the dead, and in the flesh, 1 
without again dying, “ ascend into Heaven,” the whole case falls 
to the ground. These incidents, although stupendous miracles, 
must also have been actual occurrences. They must have been 
simply historical in order to be miraculous. If they did not really 
take place, our task is at an end. If it be asserted that they 
really did take place their occurrence must be attested by ade- 
quate evidence. Apologists, whilst protesting that the occurrences 
in question are believed upon ordinary historical evidence, and that 
Christianity requires no indulgence, but submits itself to the same 
tests as any other affirmation, do not practically act upon this 
principle, we think ; but, as soon as it is enunciated, introduce a 
variety of special pleas which remove the case from the domain 
of history into that of theology, and proceed upon one assumption 
after another until the fundamental facts become enveloped and, 
so to say, protected from judicial criticism by a cloud of religious 
dogmas and hypotheses.? By cunfining our attention to the simple 
facts, which form the basis of the whole superstructure of eccle- 
siastical Christianity we may avoid much confusion of ideas, and 
restrict the field of inquiry to reasonable limits. We propose, 
therefore, to limit our investigation to the evidence for the reality 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 

What evidence could be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
reality of such supposed occurrences? The question is one which 
demands the serious attention and consideration of every thought- 
ful man. It is not too much to say that, as a general rule, the 
Resurrection and Ascension are mere doctrines transmitted from 
one generation to another, believed as a matter of course, and 
rarely or never analysed and adopted by the understanding 
of those who profess to believe them. It is obvious that the 
amount of evidence requisite to satisfy our minds as to the truth 
of ary statement should be measured by the nature of the state- 
ment made and, we may as well add, by its practical importance 
to ourselves. The news that a man was married or a child born 
last week is received without doubt, because men are married, 
and children are born every day: and although such pieces of 


1 The disappearance of the body from the sepulchre, a point much insisted upon, 
oer had no significance or reality if the body did not rise and afterwards 
ascend. 

2 A work of this kind may be mentioned in illustration : Dr. Weatcott’s ‘‘ Gospel 
of the Resurrection.’”’ The ment of this work is of unquestionable ability, but 
it is chiefly remarkable, we think, for the manner in which the direct evidence is 
hurried over, and a mass of assertions and assumptions, the greater part of which 
is utterly untenable anc inadmissible, is woven into specious and eloquent plead- 
ing, and does duty for substantial testimony, . 
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gossip are frequently untrue, nothing appears more uatural or in 
accordance with our experience. If we take more distant and 
less familiar events we have no doubt that a certain monarch was 
crowned, and that he subsequently died some centuries ago, If 
we ask for the evidence for the statement, nothing may be forth- 
coming of a very ‘minute or indubitable nature. No absolute 
eye-witness of the coronation may have left a clear and detailed 
narrative of the ceremony ; and possibly there may no longer be 
extant a sufficiently attested document proving with certainty 
the death of the monarch. There are several considerations, 
however, which make us perfectly satisfied with the evidence, 
incomplete as it may be. Monarchs are generally crowned and 
invariably die ; and the statement that any one particular monarch 
was crowned and died is so completely in conformity with ex- 
perience, that we have no hesitation in believing it in the specific 
ease. We are satisfied to believe such ordinary statements upon 
very slight evidence, both because our experience prepares us to 
believe that they are true, and because we do not much care 
whether they are true or not. If succession to an estate, or even 
life, depended upon either event, the demand for evidence, even 
in such simple matters, would be immensely intensified. The con- 
verse of the statement, however, would not meet with the same 
reception. Would any one believe the affirmation that Alfred the 
Great, for instance, did not die at all ? What amount of evidence 
would be required before such a statement could be pronounced 
sufficiently attested? Universal experience wou!| be so uniformly 
opposed to the assertion that such a phenomenon had taken place, 
that probably no evidence which eat i readily beconceived possible 
could ensure the belief of more than a credulous few. The asser- 
tion that a man actually died and was buried, and yet afterwards 
rose from the dead, is still more at variance with human ex- 
perience. The prolongation of life to long periods is compara- 
tively consistent with experience; and if a life extending to 
several centuries be incredible it is only so in degree, and is not 
absolutely contrary to the order of nature, which certainly under 
present conditions does not favour the supposition of such 
lengthened existence, but still does not fix hard and fast limits to 
the life of man. The resurrection of a man who has once been 
absolutely dead, however, is not only contrary to all human ex- 
perience, but is a direct breach of firmly established laws of nature. 
If to this we add the assertion that the person so raised from the 
dead never again died, but after continuing some time longer on 
earth, ascended bodily to some invisible and inconceivable place 
called Heaven, there to “sit at the right hand of God,” the shock 
to reason and common sense becomes: so extreme, that it is difh- 
cult even to realize the nature of the affirmation. 
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It would be hopeless to endeavour to define the evidence which 
could establish the reality of the alleged occurrences. As the 
central doctrines of a religion upon which the salvation of the 
human race is said to depend, we are too deeply interested to be 
satisfied with slight evidence or no evidence at all. It has not 
unfrequently been made a reproach that forensic evidence is re- 
quired of the reality of Divine Revelation. Such a course is re- 
garded as perfectly preposterous, whether the test be applied to. 
the primary assertion that a revelation has been made at all, or 
to its contents. What kind of evidence then are we permitted 
decorously to require upon so momentous a subject ? Apparently 
just so much as apologists can conveniently set before us, and no 
more. The evidence deemed necéssary for the settlement of a 
Scotch Peerage case, or a disputed will, is, we do not hesitate to 
say, infinitely more complete than that which it is thought either 
pious or right to expect in the case of Religion. The actual oc- 
currence of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, is certainly 
a matter of evidence and, to retort, it is scarcely decent that any 
man should be required to believe what is so opposed to human 
experience, upon more imperfect’ evidence than is required for 
the transfer of land or the right of a title, simply because eccle- 
siastical dogmas are founded upon them, and it is represented 
that unless they be true “ our hope is vain.” The testimony re- 
quisite to establish the reality of such a stupendous miracle can 
scarcely be realized. Proportionately it should be as unparalleled 
in its force as those events are in fact. One point, moreover, 
must never be forgotten. Human testimony is exceedingly fal- 
lible at its best. It is liable to error from innumerable causes,. 
and most of all, probably, when religious excitement is present, 
and disturbing elements of sorrow, fear, doubt, or enthusiasm in-- 
terfere with the calmness of judgment. When any assertion is 
made which contradicts unvarying experience, upon evidence 
which experience knows to be universally liable to error, there 
cannot be much hesitation in disbelieving the assertion and pre- 
ferring belief in the order of nature. And when evidence pro-- 
ceeds from an age not only highly exposed to error, from ignorance 
of natural laws, superstition, and religious excitement, but prolific 
in fabulous reports and untenable theories, it cannot be received 
without the gravest suspicion. We make these brief remarks, in 
anticipation, as nothing is more essential in the discussion upon 

which we are about to enter than a proper appreciation of the 
allegations which are to be tested, and of the nature of the testi- 
mony required for their belief. 

e shall not limit our inquiry to the testimony of Paul, but. 
shall review the whole of the evidence adduced for the Resurrec_ 


% 
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tion and Ascension. Hitherto our examination of the historical 
books of the New Testament has been mainly for the purpose of 
ascertaining their character, and the value of their evidence for 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation. It is unnecessary 
for us here minutely to recapitulate the results. The Acts of the 
Apostles, we have shown, cannot be received as testimony of the 
slightest weight upon any of the points before us. Written by 
an unknown author, who was not an eye-witness of the miracles 
related ; who describes events not as they occurred, but as his 
pious imagination supposed they ought to have occurred ; who 
seldom touches history without transforming it by legend until 
the original elements can scarcely be distinguished ; who puts his 
-own words and sentiments into the mouths of the Apostles and 
other persons of his narrative ; and who represents almost every 
phase of the Church in the Apostolic age as influenced, or directly 
produced, by means of supernatural agency ; such a work is of no 
value as evidence for occurrences which are in contradiction to all 
human experience. Briefly to state the case of the Gospels in 
‘other words than our own, we repeat the honest statement of the 
able writer quoted at the beginning of this chapter: “In the first 
place, merely asa matter of historical attestation, the Gospels are 
not the strongest evidence for the Christian miracles. Only one 
of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the work of an 
Apostle, and of that the genuineness is disputed.”1 We may add 
that the third Synoptic does not, in the estimation of any one who 
has examined the Acts of the Apostles, gain additional credibility 
by being composed by the same author as the latter work. The 
writers of the four Gospels are absolutely unknown to us, and in 
the case of three of them, it is not even affirmed that they were 
eye-witnesses of the Resurrection and Ascension and other 
miracles narrated. ‘I'he undeniably doubtful authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, not to make a more positive statement here, ren- 
ders this work, which was not written until upwards of half a 
century, at the very least, after the death of Jesus, incapable of 
proving anything in régard to the Resurrection and Ascension. 
A much stronger statement might be made, but we refer readers 
to our earlier chapters, and we shall learn something more of the 
character of thc Gospel narratives as we proceed. Although we 
cannot attach any value as evidence to the Gospels, we propose, 
before taking the testimony of Paul, to survey the various state- 
ments made by them regarding the astounding miracles we are 
discussing. Enough has been said to show that we cannot accept 
any statement as true simply because it is made by a Gospel or 
Gospels. Wheri it is related in the first Synoptic, for instance, 


1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 10. 
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that Pilate took water and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, “I am innocent of this man’s blood: see ye to it.” 1 
—an incident to which no reference, be it said in passing, is made 
by the other evangelists, although it is sufficiently remarkable to 
have deserved notice,—we cannot of course assume that Pilate 
actually said or did anything of the kind. A comparison of the 
various accounts of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, 
and careful examination of their details, will be of very great use, 
by enabling us to appreciate the position of the case apart from 
the evidence of Paul. The indefinite impression fostered by 
pote that the evidence of the Gospels supplements and 
completes the evidence of the Apostle, and forms an aggregate 
body of testimony of remarkable force and volume, must be ex- 
amined, and a clear conception formed of the whole case. 

One point may at once Ἰ mentioned before we enter upon our 
examination of the Gospels. The Evangelists narrate such aston- 
ishing occurrences as the Resurrection and Ascension with perfect. 
composure and absence of surprise. This characteristic is even 
made an argument for the truth of their narrative. The impres- 
sion made upon our minds, however, is the very reverse of that 
which apologists desire us to receive. The writers do not in the 
least degree seem to have realized the exceptional character of the 
occurrences they relate, and betray the assurance of persons 
writing in an ignorant and superstitious age, whose minds have 
become too familiar with the supernatural to be at all surprised 
either by a resurrection from the dead or a bodily ascension. 
Miracles in their eyes have lost their strangeness and secin quite 
common-place. It will be seen as we examine the narratives that. 
a stupendous miracle, or a convulsion of nature, is thrown in by 
one or omitted by another as a mere matter of detail. An earth- 
quake or the resurrection of many bodies of saints are mere trifles 
which can be inserted without wonder or omitted without regret... 
rhe casual and momentary expression of hesitation to believe,. 
which is introduced, is evidently nothing more than a rhetorical 
device or artistic touch to heighten the reality of the scene. It. 
would have been infinitely more satisfactory had we been able to 
perceive that these witnesses, instead of being genuine denizens 
of the age of miracles, had really understood the astounding 
nature of the occurrences they report, and did not consider a. 
miracle the most natural thing in the world. 





Mt. xxvii, 24 





CHAPTER II. 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPELS, 


In order more fully to appreciate the nature of the narratives 
which the four evangelists give of the last hours of the life of 
Jesus, we may take them up at the point where, mocked and buf- 
feted by the Roman soldiers, he is finally led away to be cruci- 
fied. Let no one suppose that, in freely criticising the Gospels, 
we regard without deep emotion the actual incidents which lie 
at the bottom of these narratives. No one can form to himself 
any adequate conception of the terrible sufferings of the Master, 
maltreated and insulted by a base and brutal multitude, too de- 
graded to understand his noble character, and too ignorant to ap- 
freee his elevated teaching, without keen pain; and to follow 
is course from the tribunal -vhich sacrificed him to Jewish pop- 
ular clamour to the spot ν΄ he ended a brief but self-sacri- 
ficing life by the horrible a vmeful death of a slave upon the 
cross may well make indignant sympathy take the place of criti- 
cism. Profound veneration for the great Teacher, however, and 
earnest interest in all that concerns his history rather command 
serious and unhesitating examination of the statements made 
with regard to him, than discourage an attempt to ascertain the 
truth; and it would be anything but respect for his memory to 
accept without question the Gospel accounts of his life simply 
because they were composed with the desire to glorify him. 
According to the Synoptics, when Jesus is led away to be cru- 
cified, the Roman guard entrusted with the duty of executing 
the cruel sentence find a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, and 
compel him to carry the cross.1_ It was customary for those con- 
demned to crucifixion to carry the cross, or at least the main por- 
tion of it, themselves to the place of execution, and no explana- 
tion is given by the Synoptists for the deviation from this prac- 
tice wuich they relate. The fourth Gospel, however, coes not 
appear to know anything of this incident or of Simon of Cyrene, 
but distinctly states that Jesus bore his own cross. On the 


1 Mt. xxvii. 32; Mk. xv. 21; Luke. xxiii. 26. - 

2 Bacralwr ἑαυτῶ rv σταυρὸν, John xix. 17. If instead of this read- 
ing, which is that of the Sinaitic and Alexandrian codices and other authorities, 
adopted Rta ape and others, the τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ of the received 
text aud Lachmann, or αὐτῶ τ. 6r., of B, X, &c., be preferred, the result is 


the same. We ey mention, in passing, that the fourth Gospel has no reference 


to a saying ascribed by the Synoptics to Jesus, in which bearing his cross is used 
typically: Mt. x. 38, xvi. 24; Mk, viii. 34, x. 21; Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27, 
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way to Golgotha, according to the third Gospel, Jesus is followed 
by a great multitude of the people, and of women who were be- 
wailing and lamenting him, and he addresses to them a few pro- 
phetic sentences! We might be surprised at the singular fact 
that there is no reference to th’, incident in any other Gospel, 
and that words of Jesus, so weighty in themselves and spoken at 
80 supreme a moment, should not elsewhere have been recorded, 
but for the fact that, from internal evidence, the address must be 
assigned to a period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The other evangelists may, therefore, well ignore it. It was the 
custom to give those about to be crucified a draught of wine 
containing some strong opiate, which in some degree alleviated 
the intense suffering of that mode of death. Mark? probably re- 
fers to this (xv. 23) when he states that, on reaching the place 
of execution, “they gave him wine (οἶνον) mingled with 
myrrh.” The fourth Gospel has nothing of this. Matthew says 
(xxvii. 34): “ They gave him vinegar (305) to drink mingled with 
gall "8 (μετὰ χολῆς), If, instead of ὄξος with the Alexandrian and 
a majori‘y of MSS., we read οἶνος, “wine,” with the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and some other ancient codices, this is a curious state- 
ment, and is well worthy of a moment’s notice as suggestive of 
the way in which these narratives were written. The conception 
of a suffering Messiah, it is well known, was more particularly 
supported, by New Testament writers, by attributing a Messianic 
character to Ps. xxii., Ixix., and Isaiak liii., and throughout the 
narrative of the Passion we are perpetually referred to these and 
other Scriptures as finding their fulfilment in the sufferings of 
Jesus. The first Synoptist found in Ps. lxix. 21 (Sept. lxviii. 21): 

“They gave me also gall (χολὴν) for my food, and in my thirst 

they gave me vinegar (ὄξος) to drink ;” and apparently in order 

to make the supposed fulfilment correspond as closely as possible, 

he combined the “ gall” of the food with the vinegar or wine in 

strangely literal fashion,‘ very charisteristic, however, of the 

whole of the evangelists. Luke, who seems not to have under- 

stood the custom known perhaps to Mark, represents (xxiii. 36) 





1 Luke xxiii. 27 ff.; cf. xxi, 23; Mt. xxiv. 19. 

2 We shall, for the sake of brevity, call the Gospels by the names assigned to 
them in the Canon. : 

8 There have been many attempts to explain away χολῇ, and to make it mean 
either a species of Vermuth or any bitter substance (Olshausen, Leidengesch., 
168); but the great mass of critics rightly retain its meaning, ‘‘Gall.” So 
Ewald, Meyer, Bleek, Strauss, Weisse, Schenkel, Volkmar, Alford, Wordsworth, 


C., ὅθ, ‘3 : 

4 ‘St, Matthew mentally refers it to Ps. lxix. 21 o§0$ (or possibly οἶνον, 
which Tischendorf admits from &, Β, D, K, L, &.) μετὰ χολῆς." Farrar, Life 
of Christ, ii. p. 400, note 1. 
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the soldiers as mocking Jesus by “ offering him vinegar ”? (d¢0s) ; 
he omits the gall, but probably refers to the same Psalm without 
being so fulsely literal as Matthew. ; 

We need not enter into the discussion as to the chronology of 
the Passion week, regarding which there is so much discrepancy 
in the accounts of the fourth Gospel and of the Synoptics, nor 
chall we pause minutely to deal with the irreconcilable ditference 
which, it is admitted,? exists in their statement of the hours at 
which the events of the last fatal day occurred. The fourth 
_ Gospel (xix. 4) represents Pilate as bringing Jesus forth to the 
Jews “about the sixth hour” (noon). Mark (xv. 25), .n obvious 
agreement with the other Synoptics as further statements prove, 
distinctly says: “ And it was the third hour (9 o’clock a.m.), and 
they crucified him.” At the sixth hour (noon), according to the 
three Synoptists, there was darkness over the earth ti!l about 
the ninth hour (8 o'clock p.m.), shortly after which time Jesus 
expired? As, according to the fourth Gospel, the sentence was 
not even passed before midday, and some time must be allowed 
for preparation and going to the place of execution, it is clear 
that there is a very wide discrepancy between the hours at which 
Jesus was crucified and died, unless, as regards the latter point, 
we take agreement in all as to the hour of death. In this case, 
commencing at the hour of the fourth Gospel and ending with 
that of the Synoptics, Jesus must have expired after being less 
than three hours on the cross. According to the Synupties, and 
also, if we assign a later hour for the death, according to the 
fourth Gospel, he cannot have been more than six hours on the 
cross. We shall presently see that this remarkably rapic death 
has an important bearing upon the history and the views formed 
regarding it. It is knowa that crucifixion, besides being the most 
shameful mode of death, and indeed chiefly reserved for slaves and 
the lowest criminals, was one of the most lingering and atroce’~sly 
cruel punishments, ever invented by the malignity of man. Per- 





1 Luke omits the subsequent offer of ‘‘ vinegar” (probably the Posca of the 
Roman soldiers) mentioned by the other Evangelists. We presume the refe “once 
in xxiii. 36 to be the sume as the act described in Mt. xxvii. 34, and Mk. xv. 23. 

2 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 426 f., 897 f.; Briickner, Zu de Wette’s Ev. u. Br. 
Johannes, 5te Aufl., 1862, p. 305; Hase, Das Leben Jesu, p. 253; Keim, Jesu νυ. 
Naz., 1872, iii. p. 295f., anm. 4; Liicke, Comm. Ev. des Johannes, ii. 1843, p. 
754 ff.; Luthardt, Das johann. Evang. 2te Aufl., ii. p. 463 ff.; Meyer, Ev. des 
Johannes, Ste Aufl., p. 622 ff.; Ev. des Matth., p. 596; Neander, Das Leb. Jesu, 
Tite Aufl., p. 58C, anm. 3; Scholten, Het Ev. naar Johann 1864, p. 331 1; 
Weizsdcker; Unters, ev. Gesch., p. &.7, anm. 1; De Wette, Ev. ἃ. Br. Johannes, 
p- 304f. Cf. Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 385.1, 414.1, The common explana- 
tion of the discrepancy by supposiag the author of the fourth Gospel to use ‘the 
Roman mode of reckoning time” no ionger needs refutation. 

8 Mt. xxvii. 45 f.; Mk. xv. 33 f.; Luke xxii. 44 {, 
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sons crucified, it is stated and admitted, generally lived for at 
least twelve hours, and sometimes even survived the excruciating 
tortures of the cross for three days. We shall not further an- 
ἀκ νὼ remarks which must hereafter be made regarding this. 

e need not do more than point out that no two of the Gos- 
pels agree upon so simple, yet important, a point as the inscrip- 
tion on the οὐ Ό88.2 It is argued that “aclose examination of the 
narratives furnishes no sufficient reason for supposing that all 
proposed to give the same or the entire inscription,” and, after 
some curious reasoning, it is concluded that “there is at least no 
possibility of showing any inconsistency on the strictly literal 
interpretation of the words of the evangelist.”? On the contrary, 
we had ventured to suppose that, in giving a form of words said 
to have been affixed to the cross, the evangelists intended to give 
the form actually used, and consequently “the same” and “ entire 
inscription,” which must have been short; and we consider it 
quite inconceivable that such was not their deliberate intention, 
however imperfectly fulfilled. 

We pass on merely to notice a curious point in connection with 
an incident related by all the Gospels. It is stated that the Ro- 
man solciers who crucified Jesus divided his garments amongst 
them, casting lots to determine what part each should take. The 
clothing of criminals executed was the perquisite of the soldiers 
who performed the duty, and there is nothing improbable in the 
story uhat the four soldiers decided by lot the partition of the 
garments—indeed there is every reason to suppose that such was 
the practice. The incident is mentioned as the direct fulfilment 
of the Ps. xxii. 18, which is quoted literally from the Septuagint 
version (Ps. xxi. 18) by the Author of the fourth Gospel. He did 
not, however, undersiand the passage, or disregarded its true 
meaning,* and in order to make the incicent accord better, as he 
supposed, with the prophetic Psalm, he represents that the soldiers 
amicably parted the rest of his garments amongst them w‘chout 
lot, but cast lots for the cont, which was without seam: xix. 2+. 
“They said, therefore, among themselves: Let us not rend it, but 
casi lots for it, whose it shall be; that the Scripture might he 
fulfilled: They parted my garments among them, and for my 








1 Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 585; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p, 423, 427, ἡ. 
2; Godet, Comm. sur 1 Ἐν. de St. Jean, 1865, ii. p. 610; ZLuthardt, Das joh. 
Evang., ii. p. 470; Renan, Vie de Jésus, xiiime éd., p. 438; Winer, Realwérterb., 
Lp, 679, 

2 Of. Mt. xxvii. 37; Mk. xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 19. 

3 Westcott, Int. to Study of the Gospeis, 4th ed., ἰῷ 328, note 10, 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 2te Aufl., 1864, p. 579 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 
ἢ 421, anm. 1; Scholten, Evang. near Johaznes, 1864, p. 334; Renan, Vie de 
ésus, xiiime éd., p. 524f.; Liicxe, Viv. des Johannes, ii. p. 761. Cf. Hengstenberg, 
Das Ev, des heil, 5 ohanues, 2te Aufl., iii. p. 261 ἢ, 

63 
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vesture they cast lots. These things, therefore, the soldiers did,” 
The evangelist does not perceive that the two parts of the sen- 
tence in the Psalm really refer to the same action, but exhibits 
the partition of the garments and the lots for the vesture as 
separately fulfilled. The Synoptists apparently divide the whole 
by Ἰοὺ} They do not expressly refer to the Psalm, however, 
except in the received text of Matth. xxvii. 35, into which and 
some other MSS. the quotation has been interpolated.2 That 
the narrative of the Gospels, instead of being independent and 
genuine history, is constructed upon the lines of supposed Messi-. 
anic Psalms and passages of the Old Testament, will become in- 
creasingly evident as we proceed. 

It is stated by all the Gospels that two malefactors—the first 
and second calling them “robbers” —were crucified with Jesus, 
the one on the right hand and the other on the left. The state- 
ment in Mark xv. 28, that this fulfilled Isaiah liii. 12, which is 
found in our received text, is omitted by all the oldest codices, 
and is an interpolation,’ but we shall hereafter have to speak of 
this point in connection with another matter, and we now merely 
point out that, though the verse was thus inserted here, it is 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself by the third Synoptist 
(xxii. 37), and the whole passage from which it was taken has 
evidently largely influenced the composition of the narrative 
before us. According to the first and second Gospels,‘ the robbers 
joined with the chief priest and the scribes and elders and those 
who passed by in mocking and reviling Jesus. This is directly 
contradicted by the third Synoptist, who states that only one of 
the malefactors did so (xxiii. 39 ff.): “But the other answering 
rebuked him and said: Dost not thou even fear God seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
are receiving the due reward of our deeds; but this man did 
nothing amiss. And he said: Jesus, remember :ne when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. And he said unto him: Verily, I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” It requires 
very little examination to detect that this story is legendary, ° 


1 Mt. xxvii. 35; Mk. xv. 24; Luke xxiii. 34. 
2 ““ Certainly an interpolaiion.” Westcott, Int. to Study of Gospels, p. 320, 


n. 2. 

8 ‘* Certainly an interprlation.” Westcott, {b., p. 326, n. 5. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 44; Mk. xv. 32. 

5 D'Kichthal, Les Evangiles, 1863, ii. p. 311 f. ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 578 
f.; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 348 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 425 f.; Aviiger- 
Velthusen, Das Leb. Jesu, 1872, p. 251, anm.; Schenkel, Das Charakterb. Jesu, 
1864, p. 308 f.; Scholten, Het paulin. Ev., p. 284 f.; Schwegler, Das nachap. Z., il. 

. 50 f.; Strauss, Das Leb, Jesu, Krit. bearb. 4te Aufl., 1840, ii. p. 518 ff.; Leb. 
Sea, fiir ἃ, deutsche Volk bearb. 2te Aufl., p. 582; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p- 


180; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1843, p. 78 f. Cf. Weizsdcker, Unters. ev. Gesch., p. 
568. 
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and cannot for a moment be maintained as historical. Those who 
dwell upon its symbolical character! do nothing to establish its 
veracity. This exemplary robber speaks like an Apostle, and in 

raying Jesus as the Messiah to remember him when he came 
into his kingdom, he shows much more than apostolic appreciation 
of the claims and character of Jesus. The reply of Jesus, more- 
over, contains a statement not only wholly contradictory of Jew- 
ish belief as to the place of departed spirits, but of all Christian 
doctrine at the time as to the descent of Jesus into Hades. Into 
this, however, it is needless for us to go.? Not only do the other 
ea θεν show no knowledge of so interesting an episode, but, as 
we have pointed out, the first and second Synoptics positively 
exclude it. We shall see, moreover, that there is a serious diffi- 
culty in understanding how this conversation on the cross, which 
is so exclusively the property of the third Synoptist, could have 
been reported to him. 

The Synoptics represent the passers by and the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders, as mocking Jesus as he hung on the cross. 
The fourth Gospel preserves total silence as to all this. It is 
curious, moreover, that the mocking is based upon that described 
in the Psalm xxii., to which we have already several times had 
to refer. Inv. 7 f. we have: “All they that see me laughed me 
to scorn : ὍΠΟΥ shot out th: lip; they shook the head (saying), 8. 
He trusted on the Lord, οὐ him deliver him, let him save him 


(seeing) that he di in him.”$ Compare with this Mt. 
xxvii. 39 ff., Mk. xy Κι iii. 8ὅ. Is it ble to sup- 


pose that the chief pricsts nd seribes could actually 
have quoted the words of t/ lm, there put into the mouth 
of the Psalmist’s enemies, as the fi Synoptist represents (xxvii. 
43) ?4 It is obvious that the speeclies aseri! to the chief 
priests and elders can be nothing more tha xpressions 
which the writers considered suitable t« and the fact that 
they seek their inspiration in a Psalm »w ich they suppose to be 
Messianic is suggestive. 

We have already mentioned that the fi 
nothing of any mocking speeches The ir, however, nar- 
rates an episode (xix. 25-27) in which the , ing Jesus is repre- 
sented as confiding his mother to the care of “ the disciple whom 
he loved,” of which in their turn the Synoptists seem to be per- 


‘th Gospel says 





1 Olshavsen, Bibl. Com., ii. 2, p. 172. 


2 It is unnecessary for us to discuss the various ideas of which this episode is 
supposed to be symbolical. 

37, Πάντες of θεωροῦντές μὲ ἐξεμυκτήρισάν με, ἐλάλησαν ἐν 
χείλεσιν, ἐκίνηδαν Φυλὴν 8, Ἤλπιόδσεν ἐπὶ Κύριον, ῥυδάσθω av’- 
τὸν, δωδάτω αὐτὸν, ὅτι λει αὐτόν. Ps, xxi. Sept., cf. vv. 4, 5. 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 580 f. 
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fectly ignorant. We have already elsewhere remarked that there 
is no evidence whatever that there was any disciple whom Jesus 
specially loved, except the repeated statement in this Gospel, 

o other work of the New Testament contains a hint of such an 
individual, and much less that he was the Apostle John. The 
Synoptic Gospels do not confirm the claim to this distinction, 
and the Apostle Paul in no way allows us to suppose that he was 
aware of the existence of any particular preference on the part 
of Jesus to one of the disciples. Nor is there any evidence that 
any one of the disciples took the mother of Jesus to his own 
home. There is, therefore, no external confirmation of this epi- 
sode; but there is, on the contrary, much which leads to the 
conclusion that it is not historical.1 There has been much discus- 
sion as to whether four women are mentioned (xix. 25), or whether 
“his mother’s sister” is represented as “ Mary, the wife of Clo- 
pas,” or was a different person. There are, we think, reasons for 
concluding that there were four, but in the doubt we shall not 
base any argument on the point. The Synoptics? distinctly state 
that “the women that followed him from Galilee,” among which 
were “Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James and 


Joseph and the mother of Zebedee’s sons,’® and, as the third ἡ 


Synoptic says, “all his acquaintance ”’* were standing “ afar off” 
(uaxpobev), They were unanimous in saying this, and there is 
every reason for supposing that they are correct.’ This is con- 
sequently a contradiction of the account in the fourth Gospel 
that John and the women were standing “ by the cross of Jesus.” 
Olshausen, Liicke, and others, suggest that they subsequently 
came from a distance up to the cross, but the statement of the 
Synoptists is made at the close, and after this scene is supposed 
to have taken place. The opposite conjecture, that from stand- 
ing close to the cross they removed to a \listance has little to 
recommend it. Both explanations are equally arbitrary and 
unsupported by evidence. 

It may be well, in connection with this, to refer to the various 
sayings and cries ascribed by the different evangelists to Jesus on 
the cross. We have already mentioned the conversation with the 
“penitent thief,” which is peculiar to the third Gospel, and now 
that with the “beloved disciple,” which is only in the fourth. 
The third Synoptic® states that, on being crucified, Jesus said, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” a say- 











1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz,, iii. p. 423, anm. 1, 426; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 525 ff. 
Schenkel, Charakterb. Josu, p. 311; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 585. Cf. Weiz 
sticker, Unters, ev. Gesci., p. 568. 

2 Mt. xxvii. 55 f.; Mk. xv. 40; Luke xxiii. 49. 

8 Mt. xxvii. 56; Mk. xv. 40. 4 Luke xxiii. 49, 

5 Of, Mt. xxvi. 31, 66; Mk, xiv. 27. 6 xxiii. 84, 
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ing which is in the spirit of Jesus and worthy of him, but of 
which the other Gospels do not take any notice.! The fourth 
Gospel again has a cry (xix. 28): “ After this, Jesus knowing 
that all things are now fulfilled, that the Scripture might be 
accomplished, saith: I thirst.” The majority of critics® under- 
stand by this that “I thirst” is said in order “ that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled” by the offer of the vinegar, related in the 
following verse. The Scripture referred to is of course Ps, lxix. 
21: “They gave me also gail for my food, and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar (ὄζος) to drink ;” which we have already 
quoted in connection with Matth. xxvii. 84. The third Synoptic 
(xxiii, 36) represents the vinegar as being offered in mockery at 
a much earlier period, and Matthew and Mark‘ connect the offer 
of the vinegar with quite a different cry from that in the fourth 
Gospel, as we shall presently see. Nothing could be more natural 
than that, after protracted agony, the patient sufferer should ery : 
“T thirst,” but the dogmatic purpose, which dictates the whole 
narrative in the fourth Gospel, is rendered obvious by the refer- 
ence of such a cry to a supposed Messianic prophecy. This is 
further displayed by the statement (v. 29) that the sponge with 


᾿ vinegar was put “upon hyssop” (écodrw)—the two Synoptics 


have “on a reed ” (kaAdyw),—which the author probably uses in 
association with the paschal lamb,’ an idea present to his mind 
throughout the passion. The first and second Synoptics® re- 
present the last ery of Jesus to have been a quotation from 
Ps. xxii. 1: “Eli (or Mk., Eloi), Eli, lema sabacthani? that is 
to say: My God, my God, why didst thou forsake me?” 
This, according to them, evidently, was the last articulate 
utterance of the expiring Master, for they merely add that 
“when he cried again with a loud voice,’ Jesus yielded up 
his spirit.?, Neither of the other Gospels has any mention of 





1 Strauss calls attention to Isaiah liii. 12, where, of the servant of Jehovah, it 
is said that he ‘‘made intercession for the transgressors.” Das Leben Jesu, 
p. 584, 

2Mera τοῦτο εἰδως ὁ Ἰησοῦς ὅτι ἤδη πάντα τετέλεσται, iva 
τελειωθῇ ἡ γραφή, λέγει" Aida, 

8 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 900 ἢ. ; βγεηοίηον, Zu de Wette Ev. u. Br. Joh., p. 308 ; 
Ewald, Die Johann. Schr., 1861, i. p. 412 ; Godet, Ev. de St. Jean, ii, p. 617; Heng- 
stenberg, Ev. Johann., iii. p. 271; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, p. 314; Liicke, 
Ev. Johann., ii. p. 764 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 585; De Wette, Ev. ἃ. Br. 
Johann., p. 307. Others connect ‘‘ that the Scriptures might be fulfilled” with 
the preceding phrase; so Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 478; Lange, Ev. u. 
Johann, 2te Aufl., p. 405; Meyer, Ev, Johann., p. 631; Scholten, Ev, Johann., 
p. 338, n. 1. 

4 Mt, xxvii. 48 f.; Mk. xv. 36. 

5 Ex, xii, 22; οἵ, Levit. xiv. 4, 6, 49; Hengstenberg, Das Ev. Joh., iii. p. 273; 
Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 430, anm. 2; Scholten, Het Kv. Joh., p. 337. Cf. Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, p. 528, 


6 Mt, xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 34. 7 Mt. xxvii. 50; Mk. xv. 37. 
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this cry. The third Gospel substitutes: “And when Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, he said: Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit, and having said this he expired.”! This is an 
almost literal quotation from the Septuagint version of Ps. xxxi. 
5. The fourth Gospel has a totally different cry (xix. 30), for, on 
receiving the vinegar, which accomplished the Scripture, he re- 
presents Jesus as saying: “It is finished” (Τετέλεσται), and im- 
mediately expiring. It will be observed that seven sayings are 
attributed to Jesus on the cross, of which the first two Gospels 
have only one, the third Synoptic three, and the fourth Gospel 
three. We do not intend to express any opinion here in favour 
of any of these, but we merely point out the remarkable fact 
that, with the exception of the one cry in the first two Synoptics, 
each Gospel has ascribed different sayings to the dying Master, 
and not only no two of them agree, but in some important in- 
stances the statement of the one evangelist seems absolutely to 
exclude the accounts of the others. Every one knows the hack- 
neyed explanation of apologists, but in works whick repeat each 
other so much elsewhere, it certainly is a curious phenomenon 
that there is so little agreement here. Ifall the Master’s disciples 
“forsook him and fled,” and hisfew friends and acquaintancesstood 
“ afar off” régarding his sufferings, it is readily conceivable that 
pious tradition had unlimited play. We must, however, return to 
the ery recorded in Matthew and Mark,’ the only one about which 
two witnesses agree. Both of themgive thisquotation from Ps. xxii. 
1 in Aramaic: Eli (Mark: Eloi), Eli,t lema sabacthani. The pur- 
pose is clearly to enable the reader to understand what follows, 
which we quote from the first Gospel: “ And some of them that 
stood there, when they heard it said: This man calleth for Elijah. 

, ' The rest said, Let be, let us see whetl er Elijah is 
coming to save him.” It is impossible to confuse “ Eli” or“ Elov” 
with “ Alijahw,’® and the explanations suggested by apologists 
are not sufficient to remove a difficulty which seems to betray 
the legendary character of the statement. The mistake of sup- 
posing that Jesus called for Elijah could not possibly have been 
made by those who spoke Aramaic; that strangers not perfectly 
understanding Aramaic should be here intended cannot be main- 





1 καὶ φωνήσας φωνῇ μεγαλῃ ὁ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν: Πάτερ, εἰς χεῖρας 
Gov παρατίθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμά μου. τοῦτο δὲ εἰπὼν ἐξέπνευσεν. Luke 
Xxiil. 46. 

2 Mt. xxvi. 56. 8 Mt. xxvii. 46; ΜΚ. xv. 34. , 

4 The Sinaitic cod., Mt. xxvii, 46 reads: ἐλωὶ, ἐλωὶ, λεμὰ σαβαχθαν εἰ; 
the cod. Alex., ἡλὲ, ἡλῖ, x.7.A. ; cod. Vat., ἐλωεὶ, ἐλωεὶ, κιτ.λ. Ὁ has ἡλεὶ, 
ἡλεὶ, κιτ. Δ. We only note the variations in the first two words, which are 
those upon which the question turns. 

5 Mt. xxvii. 47, 49; cf. Mk. xv. 35, 36. 
6 Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 351 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p, 428, anm. 1. 
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DARKNESS OVER ALL THE EARTH. 987 


tained, for the suggestion is represented as adopted by “ the rest.” 
The Roman soldiers had probably never heard of Elijah; and 
there is nothing whatever to support the allegation of mockery ! 
as accounting for the singular episode. The verse of the Psalm 
was too well known to the Jews to admit of any suggested play 
upon words. 

The three Synoptics state that, from the sixth hour (mid-day) 
to the ninth (8 o'clock), “ there was darkness over all the earth” 
(σκότος ἐγένετο ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν). The third Gospel adds: “ the sun 
having failed” (τοῦ ἡλίου ἐκλιπόντος) ὃ By the term “ all the earth ” 
some critics maintain that the evangelist merely meant the Holy 
Land,’ whilst others hold that he uses the expression in its literal 
sense. The fourth Gospel takes no notice of this darkness. Such 
a phenomenon is scarcely a trifle to be ignored in any account of 
the crucifixion, if it actually occurred. The omission of all men- 
tion of it either amounts to a denial of its occurrence or betrays 
most suspicious familiarity with supernatural interference. There 
have been many efforts made to explain this darkness naturally, 
or at least to find some allusion to it in contemporary history, all 
of which have signally failed. As the moon was at the full, it is 
admitted that the darkness could not have been an eclipse.” The 
Fathers appealed to Phlegon the Chronicler, who mentions® an 
eclipse of the sun about this period accompanied by an earth- 
quake, and also to a similar occurrence referred to by Eusebius, ὃ 
probably quoted from the historian Thallus, but of course, modern 
knowledge has dispelled the illusion that these phenomena have 
any connection with the darkness we are discussing, and the 
theory that the evangelists are confirmed in their account by this 





ἢ ᾿ Meyer says: ““ Frevelhafter Judenwitz mit lappisch bislicher Verdrehung des 
ἡλί, HAZ nicht Missverstandniss, weder der Rémischen Soldaten, noch gemeiner 
Juden, noch der Hellenisten, da der ganze Context Scenen des giftigen Spottes 
vorfiihrt.”” Ev. des Matthiius, p. 599. 

2 Mt. xxvii, 45 ; Mk. xv. 33 ; Luke xxiii. 44. 

8 Luke xxiii, “=. This is the reading of the Sinaitic and Vatican (ἐκλείπ.) 
codices, A reads καὶ ἐόκοτίσθῃ ὁ ἥλιος. 

4 Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 560; Kuinoel, Comm. in N. T., i. p. 795 ; 
Lange, Das Ev. Matth., p. 485; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 335; Wordsworth, 
Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 104. 

5 Dr. Farrar says: ‘‘It is quite possible that the darkness was ἃ local gloom 
which hung densely over the guilty city and its immediate neighbourhood.” Life 
of Christ, 5th ed., ii. p. 414. 

6 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 294, 427 ἢ, ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 438; Meyer, 
Ev. Matth., p. 359; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 359; Weiss, Marcusev., p. 499. 

7 Afford, Gk. Test., i. p. 294; Hwald, Gesch, V. Isr., v. p. 581, anm. 4; Far- 
rar, Life of Christ, ii. i 413 f.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 439; Meyer, Ev. 
Matth., p. 596; Neander, Das Leb, Jesu, p. 574, anm. 1 ; Olshausen, Leidens- 
gesch, des Herrn, 1862, p. 176; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 105. 

8 xiii, Olympiadum. 

9 Chron, ad Olymp., 202. 
















































































































988 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


evidence is now generally abandoned.’ It is apart from our ob- 
ject to show how common it was amongst licaioal and other 
writers to represent nature as sympathising with national or 
social disasters ;? and as a poetical touch this remarkable darkness 
of the Synoptists, of which no one else knows anything, is quite 
intelligible. The statement, however, is as seriously and deliber- 
ately made as any other in their narrative, and does not add to 
its credibility. It is palpable that the account is mythical,’ and 
it bears a strange likeness to passages in the Old Testament, from 
the imagery of which the representation in all probability was 
derived.* 

The first and second Gospels state that when Jesus cried with 
a loud voice and yielded up his spirit, “the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom.”® The third Synoptic 
associates this occurrence with the eclipse of the sun, and narrates 
it before the final cry and death of the Master.6 The fourth 
Gospel takes no notice of so extraordinary a phenomenon. The 
question might be asked: How could the chief priests, who do 
not appear to have been at all convinced by such a miracle, but 
still continued their invincible animosity against the Christian 
sect, reveal the occurrence of such a wonder, of which there is no 
mention elsewhere? Here again the account is legendary and 
symbolical,’ and in the spirit of the age of miracles. The ‘first 
Synoptist, however, has further marvels to relate. He states in 
continuation of the passage quoted above: “and the earth was 
shaken (ἐσείσθη) and the rocks were rent and the sepulchres were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints who slept were raised ; and 
they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection, and entered 





1 Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581, anm. 4; Keim, Jesu v. Naz,, iii. p. 488 f. ; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 596 ; Milman, Hist. of Chr.,i. p. 335, note ἢ. ; De Wette, 
Ev. Matth., p. 359; Wieseler, Chron. synops. Evv., 8387 f., &e., &c. Cf. Farrar, 
Life of Chr., ii. p. 414; Meander, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 574, anm. 1. 

2 Cf. Virgil, Georg., i. 463—468; Dio Cass., 40.17, 56.29; Plin. H. N., 2.30; 
Plutarch, V. Rom. § 27, p. 34; Cvs. § 69, p. 740 f.; Wetstein, Grotius, ad h. 1. 

3 αὐγῦγον, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 349, 352 £; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 278 f.; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 437 ff.; Kriiger-Velthusen, Das Leb. Jesu, 1872, p. 252 f. ; 
Schleiermacher, Schr. des Lukas, Simmtl. Werke, 1836, ii. p. 214; Stricker, 
Jezus van Nazareth, 1868, ii. p. 265. Cf. Hwald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 360; 
Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581 f.; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 362. 

4 Cf. Joel ii. 10, 31, iii. 15; Amos viii. 9; Isaiah xiii. 10, 1. 3, &e. 

5 Mt. xxvii. 51; Mk. xv. 38. 6 Luke xxiii. 45. 

7 γόνον, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 349, 352 f.; Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 279 ; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 437 ff. ; Kriiger-) ithusen, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 252 f.; Schleier- 
macher, Schr. des Lukas, Ρ. 213f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 588 ; Stricker, Jezus 
v. Naz., ii. p. 265. Cf, Hwald, Die drei Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 582 ; 
Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 574 f. 

8 We have elsewhere referred to the wonderful occurrences related by Jose- 
phus at the Temple about the time of the siege. Bell Jud., vi. 5, § 3. Cf. 8. R., 
pp. 140, 152; cf. Apoc. xi. 19. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAINTS. 989 


into the holy city and appeared unto many.”' How great must: 
be the amazement of anyone who may have been inclined to sup- 
pose the Gospels soberly historical works, on finding that the 
other three evangelists do not even mention these astounding oc- 
currences related by the tirst Synoptist ! An earthquake (σεισμός) * 
and the stili more astounding resurrection of many saints who 
appeared unto “many,” and, therefore, an event by no means 
secret and unknown to all but the writer, and yet three other 
writers, who give accounts of the crucifixion and death of Jesus, 
and who enter throughout into very minute details, do not even 


condescend to mention them! Nor does any other New Testament | 


writer chronicle them. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
passage has been a very serious difficulty for apologists ; and one 
of the latest writers of this school, reproducing the theories of 
earlier critics, deals with it in a Life of Christ, which “ is avow- 
edly and unconditionally the work of a believer,”® as follows :— 
“An earthquake shock the earth and split the rocks, and as it 
rolled away from their places the great stones which closed and 
covered the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, so it seemed to the 
imaginations of many to have disimprisoned the spirits of the 
dead, and to have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after 
Christ had risen appeared to linger in the Holy City.” In a note 
he adds, “ Only in some such way as this can I account for the 
singular and wholly isolated allusion of Matt. xxvii. 52, 53.”4 It 
is worthy of note, and we may hereafter refer to the point, that 
learned divines thus do not scruple to adopt the “ vision hypo- 
thesis” of the resurrection. Even if the resurrection of the saints. 
so seriously related by the evangelist be thus disposed of, and it 
be assumed that the other Gospels, likewise adopting the “vision” 





i καὶ ἡ yn ἐσείδθη, καὶ ai πέτραι ἐσχίσθησαν, καὶ τὰ μνημεῖα 
ἀνεωῳχθηόαν καὶ πολλὰ σώματα τῶν κεκοιμημένων ἁγίων ἠγέρθη- 
Gav’ καὶ ἐξελθόντες ἐκ τῶν μνημείων μετὰ τὴν ἔγερσιν αὐτοῦ" 
εἰσῆλθον ets τὴν ἁγίαν πολιν καὶ ᾽νεφανίσθησαν πολλοῖς. Matt. 
xxvii. 51-53. 

2 So the phenomenon is distinctly called in xxvii. 54. 

3 Farrar, Life of Christ, i. Pref., p. viii. 

4 Farrar, Ib., ii. p. 419. Dean Milman, followin the explanation of Michaelis, 
says: ‘‘ Even the dreadful earthquake which followed, seemed to pe away with- 
out appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the veil of the Temple from 
the top tothe bottom, so strikingly significant of the approaching abolition of the 
local worship, would either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed as a. 
natural effect to the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would displace 
the stones which covered the ancient tombs and lay open many of the innumer- 
able rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the hills on every side of the city, 
and expose the dead to public view. To the awe-struck and depressed minds 
of the πόνων of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of 


the spirits of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the rapid 
narratives of the Evangelists.” Hist. of Christianity, i. p, 336. It will be observed 
that inadvertently Dr. Milman has put ‘‘ Evangelists” in the plural. 
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explanation, consequently declined to give an objective place in 
their narrative to what they believed to be a purely subjective 
and unreal phenomenon, there still remains the earthquake, to 
which supernatural incident of the crucifixion none of the other 
evangelists think it worth while to refer. Need we argue that 
the earthquake! is as mythical as the resurrection of the saints? ὃ 
In some apocryphal writings, even the names of some of these 
risen saints are given? As the case actually stands, with these 
marvellous incidents related solely by the first Synoptist and 
ignored by the other evangelists, 1t would seem superfluous to 
enter upon more detailed criticism of the passage ; and to point 
out the incongruity of the statement that these saints are said to 
be raised from the dead, just as the Messiah expires, or the strange 
fact that, although the sepulchres are said to have been opened 
at that moment and the resurrection to have then taken place, it 
is stated that they only came out of their graves after the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The allegation, moreover, that they were raised 
from the dead at that time, and before the resurrection of Jesus, 
virtually contradicts the saying of the Apocalypse (i. 5) that Jesus 
was the “ first begotten of the dead,” and of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 20) 
that he was “the first fruits of them who have fallen asleep.” 4 
Paul’s whole argument is opposed to such a story ; for he does 
not base the resurrection of the dead upon the death of Jesus, but, 
in contradistinction, uvon his resurrection only. The Synoptist 
evidently desires to associate the resurrection of the saints with 
the death of Jesus to render that event more impressive, but 
delays the completion of it in order to give a kind of precedence 
to the resurrection of the Master. The attempt leads to nothing 
but confusion. What could be the object of such a resurrection 1 
It could not be represented as any effect produced by the death 
of Jesus, nor even by his alleged resurrection, for what dogmatic 
connection could there be between that event and the fact that a 


1 Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, :. p. 349; Hase, Leb. Jesu, p. 278 f.; Keim, Jesu ν᾿ 
Naz., iii. p. 437 ff.; Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 252 f.; Stricker, Jezus v. Naz.’ 
ii. p. 265. Cf. Ewald, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 581 £.; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 601 f.; De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 362. 

2 Kichhorn, Einl. N.T., i. p. 487 ff.; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 419 ; Gr. ver, 
Die heil. Sage. i. p. 352 f.; Hase, Leb, Jesu, p. 279 ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 
444 ff. ; Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 252 ; Meijboom, Het Geloof aan Jezus’ 
Opstanding, 1865, p. 141 f.; Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 336 f.; Schleiermacher, Schr. 
ἃ. Lukas, p. 214; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 589. ; Stricker, Jezus v. Naz., ii. p. 265, 
Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 601; De Vette, Ev. Matth.,p. 361 f.; Wilcke, Der Ure- 
vangeiisi, p. 639f. Cf. Hwlad, Die drei erst. Evv., p. 360; Gesch. V. Isr., v. p. 
582 f.; Krabbe, Lehre ἃ. Siinde, p. 297; Afeyer, Ev. Mt., p. 601 f. 

3 Anaphora Pilati, Zhilo, Cod. Apoc. N. T., p. 810f. ; Tischendorf, Evang. 
Apocr., p. 424. ; 

4 Can the author of the Apocalypse, or Paul, ever have heard of the raising of 
Lazarus ? 
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THE CENTURION’S WONDER. - 991 


few saints only were raised from their graves, whilst it was not 
pretended that the dead “saints” generally participated in this 
resurrection ? No intimation is given that their appearance to 
many was for any special purpose, and certainly no practical 
result has ever been traced to it. Finally we might ask: What 
became of these saints raised froin the dead? Did they die again? 
Or did they also “ascend into Heaven?”! A little retlection wiil 
show that these questions are pertinent. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that any serious mind could maintain the actual truth of such 
a story, upon such evidence, Its actual objective truth not being 
maintainable, however, the character of the work which advances 
such an unhesitating statement is determined, and at least the 
value of its testimony can without difficulty be settled. 

The continuation of this episode in the first Synoptic is quite 
in keeping with its commencement. It is stated: “But when 
the centurion and they that were with him watching Jesus saw 
the earthquake (σεισμὸν) and the things that were done (τὰ 
γενόμενα) they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was a son of 
God” ((Αληθῶς vids θεοῦ ἦν obros)2 In Mark the statement is very 
curiously varied: “And when the centurion who stood over 
against him saw that he so expired, he said: Truly this man was 
a son of God.”’ It is argued on the one hand that the centurion’s 
wonder here was caused by Jesus dying with so loud a ery, and 
the reading of many MSS. would clearly support this ; and on 
the other that the cause of his exclamation was the unexpectedly 
rapid death of Jesus. Whichever view be taken the centurion’s 
deduction, it must be admitted, rests upon singularly inconclu- 
sive reasoning. We venture to think that it is impossible that 
a Roman soldier could either have been led to form such an 
opinion upon such grounds, or to express it in such terms. In 
Luke, we have a third reading: “But when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, saying: Certainly this man 
was righteous ”5 (Ὄντως 6 ἄνθρωπος οὗτος δίκαιος Hv). There is noth- 
ing here about the “Son of God;” but when the writer repre- 


1 Kichhorn, Einl. N. T., i. p. 487 ff. 

2 Mt. xxvii. 54. This is the reading of the Vatican Cod. aud D, with some 
others, Cod. A, ©, E, F, and many others read §eov vids. ‘She Sinaitic MS. 
has AA. vids ἦν του θεου otros. The rendering of the A, V., “the Son 
ee cannot be sustained linguistically, whatever may have been the writer’s 
intention, 

3 Mk. xv. 89. The A. V. has; ‘‘saw that he so cried out, and gave up the 
ghost:” xpaéas has certainly high authority (A, C, E, G, H, &., &c.; D has 
κράξαν ταὶ), but the Sin., Vat., | some other codices and versions, omit it, and 
it is rejected by Tischeadorf. We, therefore, take the reading for the moment 
which leaves the question most open. 

4 Meyer, who takes the view, considers that, hearing Jesus expire with so loud 
acry, the centurion concluded him to be a ‘‘Hero.” Ἐν. des Mark. ἃ. Lukas, 
5te Aufl., 203 f. 5 xxiii, 47. 
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sents the Roman soldier as glorifying God, the narrative does 
not seem much more probable than that of the other Synoptists. 

The fourth Evangelist of course does not refer to any such epi- 
sode, but, as usual, he introduces a very remarkable incident of 
his own, of which the Synoptists, who record such peculiar de- 
tails of what passed, seem very strangely to know nothing. The 
fourth evangelist states: “The Jews, therefore, because it was 
the preparation, that the bodies might not remain upon the cross 
on the Sabbath (for that Sabbath-day wasa high diy), besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken and they might be taken 
away. So the soldiers came and brake the legs of the first, and 
of the other who was crucified with him, but when they came to 
Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
legs ; but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith there came out blood and water. And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true : and that man knoweth 
that he saith what is true, that ye also may believe. For these 
things came to pass that the Scripture might be fulfilled: A bone 
of him shall not be broken. And again another Scripture saith : 
They shall look on him whom they pierced.” ! It is inconceivable 
that, if this actually occurred, and occurred more especially that 
the “Seripture might be fulfilled,’ the other three Evangelists 
could thus totally ignore it all.2 The second Synoptist does more : 
he not only ignores but excludes it, for (xv. 43 f.) he represents 
Joseph as begging the body of Jesus from Pilate “ when evening 
was now come.” “And Pilate marvelled if he were already 
dead ; and calling unto him the centurion, he asked him whether 
he had been long dead. And when he knew it of the centurion 
he gave the corpse to Joseph.”* Now, although there could be no 
doubt on the point, the fourth Gospel clearly states (xix. 38, 
μετὰ ταῦτα) that Joseph made his request for the body after the 
order had been given by Pilate to break the legs of the crucified, 
and after it had been executed as above described. If Pilate had 
already given the order to break the legs, how is it possible he 
could have marvelled, or acted as he is described in Mark to have 
done? It is well known that the Crurifragium, which is here 
applied, was not usually an accompaniment of crucifixion, though 
it may have been sometimes employed along with it,*. but that it 
was a distinct punishment. It consisted in breaking, with ham- 














1 John xix. 31—37. 
2 The Sin., Vat., and other codices insert in Mt. xxvii. 49, the phrase from 
John xix. 34, ἄλλος δὲ λαβὼν λόγχην, Evveev αὐτου τὴν πλευραν, 
καὶ ἐξῆλθεν Vdwp καὶ αἷμα. Notwithstanding this high authority, it is 
almost universally acknowledged that the phrase is an interpolation here. 

8 ΜΚ, xv. 44—45, 

4 Ebrard admits that it was not common. Evang. Gesch., p. 565, anm. 31. 
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THE CRURIFRAGIUM, 


mers or clubs, the bones of the condemned from the hips to the 
feet. We shall not discuss whether in the present case this mea- 
sure really was adopted or not. The representation is that the 
Jews requested Pilate to break the legs of the crucified that the 
bodies might be removed before the Sabbath, and tat the order 
was given and executed. The first point to be noted is the very 
singular manner in which the leg-breaking was performed. The 
soldiers are said to have broken the legs of the first and then of 
the other who was crucified with Jesus, thus passing over Jesus 
in the first instance ; and then the Evangelist says: “but when 
they came to Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they 
brake not his legs, but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side.” This order of procedure is singular; but the whole 
conduct of the guard is so extraordinary that such details be- 
come comparatively insignificant. An order having been given 
to the Roman soldiers, in accordance with the request of the 
Jews, to break the legs of the crucified, we are asked to believe 
that they did not execute it in the case of Jesus! It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose, however, that Roman soldiers either were in 
the habit of disregarding their orders, or could have any motive 
for doing so in this case, and subjecting themselves to the severe 

unishment for disobedience inflicted by Roman military law. 

tis argued that they saw that Jesus was already dead, and 
therefore that it was not necessary to break his legs; but sol- 
diers are not in the habit of thinking in this way: they are dis- 
ciplined to obey. The fact, is, however, that the certainty that 
Jesus was dead already did not actually exist in their minds, 
and could scarcely have existed seeing that the death was so 
singularly rapid, for in that case why should the soldier 
have pierced 1.18 side with a spear? The only conceivable 
motive fc: doing so was to make sure that Jesus really was 
dead ;! but is it possible to suppose that a Roman soldier, 
being in the slightest doubt, actually chose to assure himself in 
this way when he might still more effectually have done so by 
simply obeying the order of his superior and breaking the legs ? 
The whole episode is manifestly unhistorical.? It is clear that 
to fulfil in a marked way the prophecies which the writer had in 
his mind, and wished specially to apply to Jesus, it was necessary 
that, in the first place, there should have been a distinct danger 
of the bones being broken, and at the same time of the side not 
being pierced. The order to break the legs of the crucified 1s 


1 Cf. Luthardt, Das johann. Ev,, 2te Aufl., 1876, ii. p. 483 f. 
2 For the whole argument as to the leg-breaking and the ianve-thrust, compare 
Gfrorer, Das Heiligthum und die Wahrheit, p. 231 ff., 241 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., 


iii. p, 508 ff.; Scholten, Ev. ἢ, Johannes, p. 338 ff.; Strauss, Leb, Jesu, p. 591 ff. ; 
Weisse, Die ev. Gesch,, ii, p. 325 ff, 
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therefore given, but an extraordinary exception is made in favour 
of Jesus, and a thrust with the lance substitut:d, so that both 
ὑμεῖς ee of the Scripture are supposed to be fulfilled! What 

criptures, however, are fulfilled? The first: “A bone of him 
shall not be broken,” is mereiy the prescription with regard to 
the Paschal lamb, ix. xii. 46,2 and the dogmatic view of the 
fourth Evangelist leads hira throughout to represent Jesus as the 
true Paschal lamb. The second is Zech. xii. 10,3 and any one who 
reads the passag 8, even without the assistance of learned exegesis, 
may perceive tuat it has no such application as our Evangelist, 
gives it. We shall pass over, as not absolutely necessary for our 
immediate purpose, very many important details of the episode ; 
but +garding this part of the subject we may say that we con- 
sider it evident that, if an order was given to break the legs of 
the crucified upon this occasion, that order must have been exe- 
euted upon Aésus equally with any others who may have been 
crucified with him. There has been much discussion as to the 
intention of the author in stating that, from the wound made by 
the lance, there forthwith came out “blood and water ” (αἷμα καὶ 
ὕδωρ) ; and likewise as to whether the special testimony here re- 
ferred to in the third person is to attest more immediately the 
flow of blood and water, or the whole episode In regard to the 
latter point, we need not pause to discuss the question.’ As to the 
“blood and water,” some see in the statement made an intention 
to show the reality of the death of Jesus,® whilst others more 
rightly regard the phenomenon described as a representation of a 
supernatural and symbolical incident,’ closely connected with the 
whole dogmatic view of the Gospel. It is impossible not to see 
in this the same idea as that expressed in 1 John v. 6: “This is 
he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ ; not in the water 
only, but in the water and the blood.”® As a natural incident 








1 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 593. 

2 Cf. Numbers ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv. 22 

3 Cf. Ps. xxii. 16. We need not discuss here the variation in the quotation 
from Zech. xii. 10. 

4 Of course we do not here even touch upon the wider question raised by this 
passage. 

5 We refer readers to the works quoted in the following two notes. 

8 Milman, Hist. of Chr., i. p. 337; Meander, Leb. Jesu, p. 583, anm. 3; Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, p. 448 f.; De Wette, Ev. Joh., p. 312. Cf. Briickner, Zu de W. Ev. 
eee 312; Hbrard, Zu Olsh. Leidensgesch., p. 187; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
ii. p. 424. 

7 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 902; Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 216 ff.; @frdrer, Das 
Heiligthum, p. 235 f.; Hengstenberg, Ev. Joh., iii. p. 278; Keim, Jesu v. Naz, 
iii. p, 242 f.; Kruges-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 254; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 
485 f.; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 636; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 594; Weisse, Die ev. 
Gesch., i. p. 100 ff.; ii. p. 326 ff.; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four Gospels, p. 357. 
Cf, Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 424; Hilgenfeld, Die Evangelien, p. 316, am. 3. 
8 Ct. John vii. 37—39, iii. 5, &e., &e. 
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it cannot be entertained, for in no sense but mere quibbling could 
it be said that “blood and water” could flow from such a wound, 
and ws a s¥pernaiural phenomenon it must be rejected. Asa 
proof of the reality of the death of Jesus, it could only have been 
thought of at a time when gross ignorance prevailed upon all 
medical subjects. We shall not here discuss the reality of the 
death of Jesus, but we may merely point out that the almost un- 
precedentedly rapid decease of Jesus was explained by Origen 1 
and some of the Fathers as miraculous. It has been argued that 
the thrust of the lance may have been intended to silence those 
objectors who might have denied the actual death on the ground 
that the legs of Jesus were not broken like those of the two male- 
factors,” and it certainly is generally quoted as having assured the 
fact of death. The statement that blood flowed from the wound, 
however, by no means supports the allegation, and, although we 
may make little use of the argument, it is right to say that there 
is no evidence of any serious kind advanced of the reality of the 
death of Jesus, here or in the other Gospels.® 

The author of the fourth Gospel himself seems to betray that 
this episode is a mere interpolation of his own into a narrative 
to which it does not properly belong.t According to his own 
account (xix. 31), the Jews besought Pilate that the legs might 
be broken and that the bodies “ might be taken away” (ἀρθῶσωυν). 
The order to do this was obviously given, for the legs are forth- 
with broken and of course, immediately after, the bodies in pur- 
suance of the same order would have been taken away. As soon 
as the Evangelist has secured his purpose of showing how the 
Scriptures were fulfilled by means of this episode, he takes up the 
story as though it had not been interrupted, and proceeds v. 38: 
“After these things” (μετὰ ταῦτα), that is to say after the legs of 
the malefactors had been broken and the side of Jesus pierced, 
Joseph besought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus, and Pilate gave leave. But, if v. 81 f. be historical, the 
body must already have been taken away. All the Synoptics 
agree with the fourth Gospel in stating that Joseph of Arimathea 
begged for and obtained the body of Jesus from Pilate.6 The 








1 “Oravit Patrem, et exauditus est, et statim ut clamavit ad Patrem, receptus 
est aut sicut qui potestatem habebat ponendi animam suam, posuit eam quando 
voluit ipse. . . . Miraculum enim erat quoniam post tres horas receptus est,” 
&e., ἄς, Orig. in Matth, ed. Delarue, 1740, iii. § 140, p. 928. 

2 The use of the verb vv'66q@ does not favour the view that the writer intended 
to express a deep wound. 

8 It has likewise been thought that the representation ‘n Mark xv. 44, that 
Pilate marvelled at the rapid death of Jesus, and sent for the centurion to ascer- 
tain the fact, was made to meet similar doubts, or at least to give assurance of 
the reality of the death. 4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, 1864, p. 596, 

5 According to Luke xxiii. 53, Joseph actually ‘‘ took down” the body, 
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second and third Synoptics describe him as belonging to the 
Council, but the first Gospel merely calls him “a rich man,” whilst 
the fourth omits both of these descriptions. They all call him a 
disciple of Jesus—secretly for fear of the Jews, the fourth Gospel 
characteristically adds—although the term that he was “ waiting 
for the Kingdom of God,” used by the second and third Gospels, 
is somewhat vague. The fourth Gospel, however, introduces a 
second personage in the shape of Nicodemus, “who at the first 
came to him by night,’! and who, it will be remembered, had 
previously been described as “a ruler of the Jews.”? The Synop- 
tics do not once mention such a, person, either in the narrative of 
the Passion or in the earlier chapters, and there are more than 
doubts as to his historical character.® 

The accounts of the Entombment given by the three Synoptists, 
or at least by the second and third, distinctly exclude the narra- 
tive of the fourth Gospel, both as regards Nicodemus and the part 
he is represented as taking. The contradictions which commence 
here between the account of the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, 
in fact, are of the most glaring and important nature, and demand 
marked attention. The fourth Gospel states that, having obtained 
permission from Pilate, Joseph came and took the body of Jesus 
away. “And there came also Nicodemus, .... bringing a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight. They 
took, therefore, the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in 
the place where he was crucified there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet laid. There, 
therefore, on account of the preparation of the Jews (ἐκεῖ οὖν διὰ 
τὴν παρασκευὴν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), they laid Jesus, for the sepulchre was 
at hand” (ὅτι ἐγγὺς ἦν τὸ μνημεῖον) According to the first Synop- 
tic, when Joseph took the body, he simply wrapped it “in clean 
linen ” (ἐν σινδόνι καθαρᾷ) and “laid it in his own new sepulchre, 
which he hewed in the rock: and he rolled a great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre and departed.”® There is no mention of 
spices or any anointing of the body, and the statement that the 
women provide for this is not made in this Gospel. According 
to the writer, the burial is complete and the sepulchre finally 
closed. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary come merely “to 
behold the sepulchre” at the end of the Sabbath.’ The fourth 
Evangelist apparently does not know anything of the sepulchre 


1 John iii, 1. 2 John iii, 1, vii. 50. 

3 Of. Keim, Jesu v. Naz, iii, p. 517 ff. 

4 John xix, 39—42, 5 Mt, xxvii. 59 fi. 

6 Strauss suggests that, for the first Synoptist, his anointing had already been 
accomplished. Cf, xxvi. 12; Das Leben Jesu, p, 598 

7 Mt, xxviii, 1. 
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being Joseph’s own tomb, and the body is, according to him, 
although fully embalmed, only laid in the sepulchre in the garden 
on account of the Sabbath, and because it was at hand. We 
shall refer to this point, which must be noted, further on. There 
are very striking differences between these two accounts, but the 
narratives of the second and third Synoptists are still more 
emphatically contradictory of both. In Mark,! we are told that 
Joseph “bought linen, and took him down and wrapped him in 
the linen, and laid him in a sepulehre which had been hewn out 
of a rock, and rolled a stone against the door of the sepulchre.” 
There is no mention here of any embalming performed by Joseph 
or Nicodemus, nor are any particulars given as to the ownership 
of the sepulchre, or the reasons for its selection. We are, how- ~ 
ever, told :? “ And when the Sabbath was passed, Mary Magda- 
lene and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, brought spices 
that they might come and anoint him.” It is distinctly stated in 
connection with the entombment, moreover, in agreement with 
the first Synoptic :° “And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid.”* According to this account 
and that of the first Gospel, the women, having remained to the 
last and seen the body deposited in the sepulchre, knew so little 
of its having been embalmed by Joseph and Nicodemus, that they 
actually purchase the spices and come to perform that office them- 
selves. In Luke, the statement is still more specific, in agree- 
ment with Mark, and in contradiction to the fourth Gospel. 
Joseph took down the body “and wrapped it in linen, and laid it 
in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein never before man 
was laid..... And women who had come with him out of 
Galilee followed after, and beheld the sepulchre and how his 
body was laid. And they returned and prepared spices and 
ointments.” Upon the first day of the week, the author adds : 
“they came unto the sepulchre bringing the spices which they 
had prepared.”® Which of these accounts are we to believe ? 
According to the first Gospel, there is no embalment at all ; 
according to the second and third Gospels, the embalment is 
undertaken by the women, and not by Joseph and Nicodemus, 
but is never carried out; according to the fourth Gospel, the 
embalment is completed on Friday evening by Joseph and 
Nicodemus, and not by the women. According to the first Gos- 
pel, the burial is completed on Friday evening ; according to the 
second and third, it is only provisional; and according to the 
fourth, the embalment is final, but it is doubtful whether 








1 Mk, xv. 46. 
ὃ Mt. xxvii. 61. 
5 Luke xxiii. 53 ff., xxiv. 1. 


64 


2 Mk. xvi. 1. 
4 Mk, xv, 47. 
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the entombment is final or temporary; several critics con- 
sider it to have been only provisional! In Mark, the women 
buy the spices “when the Sabbath was past” (διαγενομένου τοῦ 
σαββάτου) ;? in Luke before it has begun ;§ and in Matthew and 
John they do not buy them at all. In the first and fourth Gos- 
pels, the women corae after the Sabbath merely to behold the 
sepulchre,* and in tie second and third, they bring the spices to 
complete the burial. Amid these conflicting statements we may 
suggest one consideration. It is scarcely probable, in a hot 
climate, that a wounded body, hastily laid in a sepulchre on 
Friday evening before six o'clock, would be disturbed again on 
Sunday morning for the purpose of being anointed and embalmed. 
Corruption would, under the circumstances, already have com- 
menced. Besides, as Keim® has pointed out, the last duties to 
the dead were not forbidden amongst the Jews on the Sabbath, 
and there is really no reason why any care for the body of the 
Master which reverence or affection might have dictated should 
not at once have been bestowed. 

The enormous amount of myrrh and aloes—“ about a hundred 
pound weight” (ὡς λίτρας éxarév)—brought by Nicodemus, has ex- 
cited much discussion, and adds to the extreme improbability of 
the story related by the fourth Evangelist.6 To whatever weight 
the litra may be reduced, the quantity specified is very great; 
and it is a question whether the body thus enveloped “as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury” could have entered the sepul- 
chre. The practice of embalming the dead, although well known 
amongst the Jews, and invariable in the case of Kings and noble 
or very wealthy persons, was by no means generally prevalent. 
In the burial of Gamaliel the elder, chief of the party of the 
Pharisees, it is stated th .t over 80 pounds of balsam were burnt 
in his honour by the proselyte Onkelos ;’ but this quantity, which 
was considered very remarkable, is totally eclipsed by the provi- 
sion of Nicodemus. 

The key to the whole of this history of the burial of Jesus, 
however, is to be found in the celebrated chapt. liii. of “ Isaiah.” 
We have already, in passing, pointed out that, in the third Gos- 
pel (xxii. 37), Jesus is represented as saying: “For I say unto 
you, that this which is written must be accomplished in me: 
And he was reckoned among transgressors.” The same quotation 


Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 447. 2 Mk. xvi. 1, 
Luke xxiii. 35. 4 Mt. xxviii. 1 ; John xx. 1. 


5 Schabbath 151.1; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, iii, 522, anm. |. 

6 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 521 f.; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p. 342 ἢ, Cf. 
Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 429, note 1; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 492; 
Olsheusen, Leidensgesch., p. 189. 

7 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara,. iti. 521, 
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THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 999 


from Is, liii. 12 is likewise interpolated in Mk. xv. 28. Now the 
whole representation of the burial and embalment of Jesus is 
evidently based upon the same chapter, and more especially upon 
v. 9, which is wrongly rendered both in the authorized version 
and in the Septuagint, in the latter of which the passage reads : 
“T will give the wicked for his grave and the rich for his death.” 1 
The Evangelists, taking this to be the sense of the passage, which 
they suppose to be a Messianic prophecy, have represented the 
death of Jesus as being with the wicked, crucified as he is be- 
tween two robbers; and through Joseph of Arimathea, signifi- 
cantly called “a rich man” (ἄνθρωπος πλούσιος) by the first Synop- 
tist, especially according to the fourth Evangelist by his addition 
of the counseller Nicodemus and his hundred pounds weight of 
mingled myrrh and aloes, as being “ with the rich in his death.” 
Unfortunately, the passage in the “prophecy” does not mean 
what the Evangelists have been led to understand, and the ablest 
Hebrew scholars and critics are now agreed that both phrases 
quoted refer, in true Hebrew manner, to one representation, and 
that the word above translated “rich” is not used in a favourable 
sense, but that the passage must be rendered: “ And they made 
his grave with the wicked and his sepulchre with the evil-doers,” 
or words to that effect.2 Without going minutely into the de- 
tails of opinion on the subject of the “servant of Jehovah” in 
this writing of the Old Testament, we may add that upon one 
point at least the great majority of critics are of one accord : that 
Is, 1111. and other passages of “Isaiah” describing the sufferings 
of the “Servant of Jehovah ” have no reference to the Messiah. ὃ 





1 Καὶ δώφω τοὺς πονηροὺς ἀντὶ τῆς ταφῆς αὐτοῦ, καὶ τοὺς 
πλουσίους ἀντὶ τοῦ θανάτου atrov. Is, liii. 9. 

2 Anger, Vorles. Gesch. d. Mess. Idee, herausg. Krenkel, 1873, p. 65; Beck, 
Die cyrojesajan. Weissag., 1844, p. 138 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelw., 1860, ii. p. 440f.; 
Gott, in ἃ, Gesch. , 1857, i. p. 251 ; Cheyne, The Book of Isaiah chron. arranged, 
1870, p. 190; Mallet de Chiily, Les Prophétes, 1862, p. 317; Davidson, Int. O. 
T., li. p.62; Hwald, Die Propheten ἃ, Alt. B. 2te Aufl, <i. p. 92; Gesenius, 
Der Prophet Jesaia, 2te Aufl., i. 1829, p. 129; iii. 1821, p. 163, 167 f., 184f£.; 
Hendewerk, Des Prophet. Jesaja Wessag., 1843, ii. p. 132; Hitzig, Der Proph. 
Jesaia, 1833, p. 572 ff.; Die prophet. Biich, des A. T. iibers., 1854, p. 80; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 527, anm. 1; Knobel, Der Proph. Jesaja, 1861, p. 389 f.; Meij- 
boom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 150; Reuss, La Bible: Les Prophétes, ii. p. 1875, p. 
278; Schegg, Der Proph. Jesajas, i. p. 152 f.; Sam. Sharpe, The Heb. Scriptures, 
1866, iii. p. 140; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 597; Volkmar, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 78; Die 
Evangelien, p. 603 f.; De Wette, Die heil. Schr. des A. u. N. T. 4te Aufl., p. 738: 
Rowland Williams, The Hebrew Prophets, ii. 1871, p. 440 f. Cf. Birks, Comm. 
on Book of Isaiah, 1871, p. 271; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in V. T. Jesajae, iii. p. 360 
i; Seinecke, Der Ev. d. A. T., 1870, p. 206 ἢ, 

3 Anger, Vorles. ἅν. Gesch. ἃ. Mess. Idee, 1873, p. 64 ff.; Beck, De cap. quin- 
quagesima tertio Lib, Jesajani, 1840, p. 80 ff.; Die cyrojes. Weissag., p. 23 ff., 
128 ff., 138 ff.; Bunsen, Bibelw., ii., 1860, p. 439 f.; cf. Gott in ἃ. Gesch.,, i. p. 
249 ff.; Cheyne, Isaiah chron. arranged, 1870, p. 190 ff.: Colani, Jésus-Christ et 
les Croyances Mess., 1864, p. 132 f.; Davidson, Int. O. T., iii. p. 62 ff.; HBwald, 
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As we have touched upon this subject, it may not be out of place 
to add that Psalms xxii.) and lxix.,? which are so frequently quoted 
in connection with the Passion, and represented by New Testa- 
ment and other early writers as Messianic, are determined by 
sounder principles of criticism applied to them in modern times 
not to refer to the Messiah at all. We have els-where spoken 
of other supposed Messianic Psalms quoted in the New Testa- 
ment. 

We now come to a remarkable episode which is peculiar to the 
first Synoptic and strangely ignored by all the other Gospels. It 
is stated that the next day—that is to say, on the Sabbath—the 
chief priests and the Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying : 
“Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive: 
After three days I am raised (Mera τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἐγείρομαι). Command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, 
lest his disciples come and steal him away and say unto the people: 
He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first. Pilate said unto them: Ye have a guard (Ἔχετε κουστωδίαν): 
go, make it as sure as ye can. So they went and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, with the guard.”* Not only do the 
other Evangelists pass over this strange proceeding in total silence, 
but their narratives exclude it, at least those of the second and 








Die Propheten des A. B., iii. p. 89 ff.; Gesenius, Der Prophet Jesaia, i?i., 1821, p. 
160 ff.; Hendewerk, Des Proph. Jesaja Weissag., ii. p. 122 ff.; Hitzig, Der Pro- 
poet Jesaia, 1833, p. 564 ff.; Kleinart, Stud. ἃ. Krit., 1862, p. 699 ff.; Knobel, 

er Proph. Jesaia, 1861, p. 389 ff.; Kuenen, De Profeten en de Prof. ond. Israél, 
1875, i. p. 257 ff., ii. p. 287 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 153 f.; ἃ. Δ, 
Noyes, New Trans. of Hebrew Prophets, 1866, Intr., p. xl. ff.; Reuss, La Bible : 
Les Prophétes, 1876, ii. p. 279 f.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Jesaiz vaticinia, 1820, 
iii. p. 323 ff.; Schenkel, Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 982 ff.; Seinecke, Der Evang. ἃ. 
A. T., p. 21 ff., 906 f.; Stdéhelin, Die mess. Weissagungen, 1847, p. 101 ἢ; 
Strauss, Leb. Jesv, p. 231 ff., 575 f.; De Wetée, Comm. de morte J. C. expiatoria, 
p. 13 ff., 26 ff.; Hinl. A. T., p. 281; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., i. p. 425 ff. Cf. 
Riehm, Stud. u Krit., 1865, p. 457 f., 487 ff.; 1869, p. 258 ff. 

1 R. Anger, Vorles. ἀρ, Gesch. Mess. Idee, 1873, p. 73 f.; Bleek, Einl. A. T. 2te 
Aufl., p. 624f.; Damdson, Int. O. T., 1862, ii. p. 280f.; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s 
Bibelw., 1868, iii. p. 41 f.; Kuenen, De Profeten, ii. p. 242, 248 ff. ; Reuss, La Bible : 
Le Psautier, 1875, p. 117 ff. ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., Psalmi. ii. p. 
576 ff. ; Ruperti, in Pott’s Sylloge Comm. Theol., 1801, ii. p. 280 ; Strauss, Das 
Leb. Jesu, p. 578; De Wette, Die Psalmen, p. 234 ; Ev. Johannes, p. 306. Cf. 
Εν Die Psalmen, 2te Aufl., ii. p. 7 ff. ; 1πίοκο, Ev. Johan., 1843, ii. p. 


2 R. Anger, Vorles. Gesh. Mess. Idee, p. 74; @. Baur, Gesch. A. T. Weissag., 

. 416; Bleek, Einl. A. T., p. 625; Davidson, Int. O. T., ii, p. 302 ; Ewald, Die 

salmen, 3te Aafl., 1866, p. 292 f.; Four Friends, Tbe Psalms chron, arranged, p. 
227 ; Hitzig, Die Psalmen, ii. 1 p. 93 ff.; Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, ed. Riehm. , 1870, 
iii, p. 259 ; Kamphausen, in Bunsen’s Bibelw., iii. p. 188; Kuenen, De Profeten, 
ii. p. 243 ff., 248 ff., 252 ff. ; Liicke, Ev. Joh., ii. p. 764; J. Olshausen, Die Psalmen, 
p. 298; Reuss, La Bible: Le Psautier, p. 240 ff.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., 
1823, iii. p. 1295 ἢ ; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 578; Cf. Hengstenberg, Die Psal- 
men, ili, p. 240 ff. 

3 See p. 762 ff., 778 f. 4 Mt. xxvii. 62—66. 
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THE WATCH AT THE SEPULCHRE. 1001 


third Synoptists do so. The women came with their spices to 
embalm the body, in total ignorance of there being any guard to 
interfere with their performance of that last sad office for the 
Master. We are asked to believe that the chief priests and the 
Pharisees actually desecrated the Sabbath and visited the house 
of the heathen Pilate on so holy a day, for the purpose of askin, 

for the guard.!' These priests are said to have remembered an 

understood a prophecy of Jesus regarding his resurrection, of 
which his disciples are represented to be in ignorance.? The remark 
about “the last error,’ moreover, is very suspicious. The ready 
acquiescence of Pilate is quite incredible.’ That he should employ 
Roman soldiers to watch the sepulchre of a man who had been 
crucified cannot be entertained; and his friendly : “Go, make it. as 
sure as ye can,’ is not in the spirit of Pilate. It is conceivable that 
to satisfy their clamour he may, without much difficulty, have 
consented to crucify a Jew, more especially as his crime was of a 
political character represented as in some degree affecting the 
Roman power ; but, once crucified, it is not in the slightest degree 
likely that Pilate would care what became of his body, and still 
less that he would employ Roman soldiers to mount guard over 
it. It may be as well to dispose finally of ‘this episode, so we at 
once proceed to its conclusion. When the resurrection takes place, 
it is stated that some of the guard went into the city, and, in- 
stead of making their report to Pilate, as might have been ex- 
pected, told the chief priests all that had occurred. A council is 
held, and the soldiers are largely bribed, and instructed: “Say 


‘ that his disciples came by night and stole him while we slept. 


And if this come to the governor’s ears we will persuade him and 
make you free from care. So they took the money and did as 
they were taught.” Nothing could be more simple than the con- 
struction of the story, which follows the usual broad lines of 
legend. The idea of Roman soldiers confessing that they slept 
whilst on watch, and allowed that to occur which they were there 
to prevent! and this to oblige the chief priests and elders, at the 
risk of their lives! Then are we to suppose that the chief priest 
and council believed this story of the earthquake and angel, and 
yet acted in this way? and if they did not believe it, would not 
the very story itself have led to the punishment of the men, and 
to the confirmation of the report they desired to spread, that the 


1 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 524. 2 Cf. John xx, 9. 

3 It has been argued that Pilate does not give a Roman guard, but merely per- 
mits the chief priests to make use of their own guard. This, however, is opposed 
to the whole tenor of the story, and the suggestion is generally rejected. Tertul- 
lian says; ‘‘ Tunc Judwi detractum et sepulchro conditum magna etiam militaris 
custodie diligentia circuinsederunt.” <Apol. 8 21. 

4 Mt. xxviii. 11—15. 
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disciples had stolen the body ? The large bribe seems to have been 
very ineffectual, however, since the Christian historian is able to 
report precisely what the chief priests and elders instruct them 
to say. Is it not palpable that the whole story is legendary 12 If 
it be so, and we think it cannot be doubted, a conclusion which 
the total silence of the other Gospels seems to confirm, very sug- 
gestive consequences may be deduced from it. The first Synop- 
tist, referring to the false report which the Sanhedrin instruct the 
soldiers to make, says: “ And this saying was spread among the 
Jews unto this day.” The probable origin of the legend, there- 
fore, may have been an objection to the Christian affirmation of 
the resurrection to the above effect ; but it is instructive to find 
that Christian tradition was equal to the occasion, and invented 
a story to refute it. It is the tendency to this very system of 
defence and confirmation, everywhere apparent, which renders 
early Christian tradition so mythical and untrustworthy. 

We now enter upon the narrative of the Resurrection itself. 
The first Synoptist relates that Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to behold the sepulchre “ at the close of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn into the first day of the week” (Oye δὲ σαβ- 
βάτων τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ εἰς μίαν σαββάτων) 4 that is to say, shortly after 
six o'clock on the evening of Saturday, the end of the Sabbath, 
the dawn of the next day being marked by the glimmer of more 
than one star in the heavens. The second Synoptic represents 
that, “ when the Sabbath was past,” Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome bought spices, and that they 
came to the sepulchre “very early on the first day of the week 
after the rising of the sun” (καὶ λίαν πρωὶ τῆς μιᾶς σαββάτων. . . 
ἀνατείλαντος τοῦ ἡλίου). 6 The third Synoptist states that the women 
who came with Jesus from Galilee came to the sepulchre, but he 
subsequently more definitely names them: “Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the other women 
with them,” 7—a larger number of women,—and they came “upon 
the first day of the week at early dawn” (Ty δὲ μιᾷ τῶν σαββάτων 








1 Olshausen, to obviate the difficulty of supposing that the Sanhedrin did all 
this, supposes that Caiaphas the high priest may have been the principal agent. 
Bibl. Comm., ii. 2, p. 190 f. 

2 Hichhorn, Einl., i. p. 490 f.; Ewald, Die dvei erst. Evv., p. 365 ; Gfrorer, Die 
heil. Sage, i. p. 354 f.; Kern, Tiib. Zeitschr., 1834, ii. p. 100 f.; Keim, Jesu v. 
Naz., iii. p. 523 ff., 556 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 139 ff.; Meyer, Ev. 
Matth., p. 607 f.; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 445, n. 1; Scholten, Het Ev. n. Joh., 

. 368 f.; Strauss, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 599 f.; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., 
li. p. 523; Weisse, Die ev. Gesch. ii, p. 343 f.; Wilcke, Der Urevangelist, 1838, p. 
640f. Cf. De Wette, Ev. Matth., p. 370 f. 

8 Mt. xxviii. 15. 4 Mt. xxviii. 1. 

5 Keim. Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 552 f. 

6 Mk. xvi. 2. 7 Luke xxiii, 55, xxiv. 1, 10. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 1003 


ὄρθρου βαθέως). The fourth Evangelist represents that Mary Mag- 
dalene only! came to the sepulchre, on the first day of the week, 
“early, while it was yet dark” (πρωὶ σκοτίας ἔτι οὔσης) 

The first Evangelist indubitably makes the hour at which the 
women came to the sepulchre different and much earlier than the 
others, and at the same time he represents them as witnessing 
the actual removal of the stone, which, in the other three Gos- 
pels, the women already find rolled away from the mouth of the 
sepulchre.? It will, therefore, be interesting to follow the first 
Synoptic. It is here stated : 2.“ And behold there was a great 
earthquake (cewpos): for an angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven and came and rolled away the stone and sat upon it. 8. 
His appearance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow. 4. And for fear of him the keepers did shake and became 
as dead men. 5. And the angel answered and said unto the 
women : Fear ye not, for I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath 
been crucified. 6. He is not here: for he was raised (ἠγέρθη γάρ) 
as he said: Come, see the place where he lay. 7. And go quickly, 
and tell his disciples that he was raised (ἠγέρθη) from the dead, 
and behold he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
him: behold, I have told you. 8. And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy ; and ran to tell his 
disciples.” We have here in the first place another earthquake 
and apparently, on the theory of the course of cosmical phenomena 
held during the “ Age of Miracles,” produced by the angel who 
descended to roll away the stone from the sepulchre. This earth- 
quake, like the others recorded in the first Synoptic, appears to 
be quite unknown to the other Evangelists, and no trace of it 
has been pointed out in other writings. With the appearance of 
the angel we obviously arrive upon thoroughly unhistorical 
ground. Can we believe, because this unknown writer tells us SO, 
that “an angel,”> causing an earthquake, actually descended and 





1 It is argued from the o75amev of xx. 2, that there were others with her, al- 
though they are not named. 2 John xx. 1. 

3 Mk. xvi. 4; Luke xxiv. 2; John xx. 1. 

4 Mt. xxviii. 2. καὶ tov. ᾽δειόμος ἐγένετο μέγας' ay eke γὰρ κυ- 
ρίου καταβὰς ἐξ οὐρανοῦ προσελθὼν. ἀπεκύλισεν τὸν λίθον καὶ ἐκάθητο 
ἐπάνω αὐτου. 8. nv δὲ ἡ εἰδέα αὐτου ὡς ἀστραπῇ, καὶ τὸ ἔνδυμα 
αὐτου" λευκὸν ὡσεὶ χιών. 4. ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ φόβου αὐτου ἐδείσθηδαν 
οἱ τηροῦντες, καὶ ἐγὲν jInoav as νεκροί. 5. ἀποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ ἄγγελος 
εἶπεν ταὶς γυναιξιν'" Μὴ φοβεῖσθε v μεῖς" οἷδα γὰρ, ὅτι Ἰησοῦν, τὸν 
ἐσταυρωμένον, ζητεῖτε. 0. οὐ» ἔστιν ὧδε' ἠγέρθη γάρ, καθως εἶπεν" 
δεῦτε ἴδετε τὸν “τόπον. ὅπου ἔκειτο. 7. καὶ ταχυ᾽ πορευθεῖσαι εἴπατε 
τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ ὅτι ἠγέρθη ἀπὸ τῶν νερῶν, καὶ δου προ- 
ἄγει υἱμᾶς εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν, Last αὐτὸν ὄψεσθε. ἐδου εἶπον υἱμῖν. 
8. καὶ ἀπελθοῦσαι ταχυὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ μνημείου μετὰ φόβου παὶ χαρᾶς 
μεγάλης ἔδραμον ἀπαγγεῖλαι τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ. 

5 Compare his description with Dan. x. 6. 10 is worthy of consideration also 
hat when Daniel is cast into the den of lions a stone is rolled upon the mouth of 
he den, and sealed with the signet of the king and his lords, vi. 17. 
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took such a part in this transaction? Upon the very commonest 

rinciples of evidence, the reply must be an emphatic negative. 

ivery fact of science, every lesson of experience excludes such 
an assumption, and we may add that the character of the author, 
with which we are now better acquainted, as well as the course 
of the narrative itself, confirms the justice of such a conclusion. ! 
If the introduction of the angel be legendary, must not also his 
words be so? Proceeding, however, to examine the narrative as 
it stands, we must point out a circumstance which, it seems to us, 
may appropriately be mentioned here, and which is well worthy 
of attention. The women and the guard are present when the 
stone is rolled away from the sepulchre, but they do not witness 
the actual Resurrection. It is natural to suppose that, when the 
stone was removed, Jesus, who, it is asserted, rises with his body 
from the dead, would have come forth from the sepulchre: but 
not so; the angel only says, v. 6: “He is not here: for he was 
raised (ἠγέρθη γάρ) ;” and he merely invites the women to see the 
ple where he lay. The actual resurrection is spoken of as a 
th. | which had taken place before, and in any case it was not 
witnessed by any one. In the other Gospels, the resurrection has 
already occurred before any one arrives at the sepulchre ; and 
the remarkable fact is, therefore, absolutely undeniable, that there 
was not, and that it is not even pretended that there was, a single 
eye-witness of the actual Resurrection. The empty grave, coupled 
with the supposed subsequent appearances of Jesus, is the only 
evidence of the Resurrection. We shall not, however, pursue 
this further at present. The removal of the stone is not followed 
by any visible result. The inmate of the sepulchre is not ob- 
served to issue from it, and yet he is not there. May we not ask 
what was the use, in this narrative, of the removal of the stone 
at all? As no one apparently came forth, the only purpose seems 
to have been to permit those from without to enter and see that 
the sepulchre was empty. Another remarkable point is that the 
angel desires the women to go quickly and inform the disciples: 
“he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him.” One 
is tempted to inquire why, as he rose from the dead in Jerusalem 
and, in spite of previous statements, the disciples are represented 
as being there also,? Jesus did not appear to them in the Holy 
City, instead of sending them some three days’ journey off to 
Galilee. At the same time, Jesus is represented by the first two 
Synoptics as saying at the last Supper, when warning the dis- 
ciples that they will all be offended at him that night and be 





1 Hase, Das Leb. Jesu, p. 279 ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 547 £.; Lticke, Das 
Ev. Joh., ii. p. 780 f. 
2 Luke xxiv. 33; John xx, 18 ff. 
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NO WITNESS OF ACTUAL RESURRECTION. 1005 


scattered : “ But after I shall have been raised, I will go before 
you into Galilee.”* At present we have only to call attention to 
the fact that the angel gives the order. With how much surprise, 
therefore, do we not immediately after read that, as the women 
departed quickly to tell the disciples in obedience to the angel’s 
message, v. 9: “Behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they 
came up to him and laid hold of his feet, and worshipped him. 
10. Then saith Jesus unto them: Be no’  fraid: go, tell my 
brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there they shall see 
me.”? What was the use of the angel’s message since Jesus him- 
self immediately after appears and delivers the very same in- 
structions in person? This sudden and apparently unnecessary 
appearance has all the character of an afterthought. One point, 
however, is very clear: that the order to go into Galilee and the 
statement that there first Jesus is to appear to the disciples are 
unmistakable, repeated and peremptory. 

We must now turn tothe second Gospel. The women going to 
the sepulchre with spices that they might anoint the body of Jesus 
—which, according to the fourth Gospel, had already been fully em- 
balmed and, in any case, had been already since the Friday evening 
in the sepulchre—ave represented as saying amongst themselves: 
“Who will roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” ὃ 
This is a curious dramatic speculation, but very suspicious. These 
women are apparently not sufficiently acquainted with Joseph of 
Arimatheea to be awer> that, as the fourth Gospel asserts, the 
body had already been embalmed, and yet they actually contem- 
plate rolling the stone away from the mouth of asepulchre which 
was his property! Keim has pointed out that it was a general 
rule® that after a sepulchre had been closed in the way described 
it should not again be opened. Generally, the stone was not 
placed against the opening of the sepulchre till the third day, 
when corruption had already commenced ; but here the sepulchre 
is stated by all the Gospels to have been closed on the first day, 
and the unhesitating intention of the women to remove the stone 
is not a happy touch on the part of the second Synoptist. They 
find the stone already rolled away.® Ver. 5: “And entering into 
the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment ; and they were affrighted. 6. 
And he saith unto them: Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, the crucified: he was raised (ἠγέρθη); he is not here; 


1 Mt. xxvi. 32; Mk. xiv. 28, 

2 Mt. xxviii. 9, 10. 3 Mk. xvi. 3. 

4 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 522. 5 tb., iii, 522, anm. 1. 

6 Mk. xvi. 4. The continuation: “for it was very great” (yv yap μέγας 


6podpc), is peculiar, but of course intended to represent the difficulty of its 
removal, 
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behold the place where they laid him. 7. But go, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you. 8, And they went out and fled 
from the sepulchre: for trembling and astonishment seized them, 
and they said nothing to any one; for they were afraid.”! In 
Matthew, the angel rolls away the stone from the sepulchre and 
sits upon it, and the women only enter to sce where Jesus lay, 
upon his invitation. Here, they go in at once, and see the angel 
(“a young man ”) sitting at the right side, and are affrighted. He 
re-assures them and, as in the other narrative, says: “he was 
raised.” He gives them the same message to his disciples and to 
Peter, who is specially named, and the second Synoptic thus fully 
confirms the first in representing Galilee as the place where Jesus 
is to be seen by them. It is curious that the women should say 
nothing to anyone about this wonderful event, and in this the 
statements of the other Gospels are certainly not borne out. 
There is one remarkable point to be noticed, however, that, accord- 
ing to the second Synoptist also, not only is there no eye-witness 
of the Resurrection, but the only evidence of that marvellous 
occurrence which it contains is the information of the “young 
man,” which is clearly no evidence at all. There is no appearance 
of Jesus to any one πὸ στα θα, and it would seem as though the 
appearance described in Matt. xxviii. 9 f. is excluded. It is well 
known that Mark xvi. 9-20 did not form part of the original 
Gospel and is inauthentic. It is unnecessary to argue a point so 
generally admitted. The verses now appended to the Gospel are 
by a different author and are of no value as evidence. We, there- 
fore, exclude them from consideration. 

In Luke, as in the second Synoptic, the women find the stone 
removed, and here it is distinctly stated that “on entering in 
they found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 4. And it came to 
pass as they were perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood 
by them in shining garments; 5. And as they were afraid, and 
bowed their faces to the earth, they said unto them: Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? 6. He is not here, but was 
raised (ἠγέρθη); remember how he spake unto you when he was 
yet in Galilee, 7. saying, that the Son of Man must be delivered 
up into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified and the third 








1 ΜΚ. xvi, 5: καὶ εἰσελθοῦσαι εἰς τὸ μνημεῖον eidov νεανίόκον 
καθήμενον ἐν τοῖς δεξιοῖς, pla i aa hie Ad στολὴν λευκήν, καὶ ἐξε- 


θαμβηήθησαν. 6. ὁ δὲ λέγει αὐταῖς: Μὴ ἐκθαμβεῖσθε" Ἰησοῦν ζητεῖτε 
τὸν ἐσταυρωμένον" ἠγέρθη, οὐκ ἔστιν ὧδε" ἰδὲ ὁ τόπος ὅπου εθη- 
nav αὐτόν. Ἴ. ἀλλὰ ὑπάγετε εἴπατε τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτου καὶ τῷ 
Πέτρῳ ὅτι προάγει υἱμᾶς εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν" ἐκεῖ αὐτὸν ὄψεσθε, 
nanos εἶπεν υἱμῖν. 8. καὶ ἐξελθοῦδαι ἔφυγον ano tov. μνημείου. 
εἶχεν γὰρ αὐτὰς τρόμος καὶ ἔκότασις, καὶ οὐδενὶ οὐδὲν εἵπον' 
é pofovvro yap. 
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day rise again. 8. And they remembered his words, 9. and re- 
turned from the sepulchre, and told all these things unto the 
eleven and to all the rest. . . . V1. And these words appeared 
to them as an idle tale, and they believed them ποὺ." The 
author of the third Gospel is not content with one angel, like the: 
first two Synoptists, but introduces “two men in shining gar- 
ments,” who seem suddenly to stand beside the women, and in- 
stead of re-assuring them, as in the former narratives, rather 
adopt a tone of reproof (v. 5). They inform the women that 
“ Jesus was raised ;” and here again not only has no one been an 
eye-witness of the resurrection, but the women only hear of it 
from the angels. There is one striking peculiarity in the above 
account. There is no mention whatever of Jesus going before 
his disciples into Galilee to be seen of them, nor indeed of his. 
being seen at all; but “Galilee” is introduced by way of a re- 
miniscence. Instead of the future, the third Synoptist substi- 
tutes the past and, as might be expected, he gives no hint of any 
appearances of Jesus to the ΤΕ ΡΑ beyond the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. When the women tell the disciples what they 
have seen and heard, they do not believe them. The tiicf on 
the cross, according to the writer, was more advanced in his faith 
and knowledge than the Apostles. Setting aside Mat. xxviii. 9, 
10, we have hitherto no other affirmation of the Resurrection than 
the statement that the sepulchre was found empty, and the angels 
announced that Jesus was raised from the dead. 

The account of the fourth Evangelist, however, differs com- 
ΓΗ from the narratives of all the Synoptists. According to 
im Mary Magdalene alone comes to the sepulchre and sees the 
stone taken away. She therefore runs and comes to Simon Peter 
and to “ the other disciple whom Jesus loved,” saying: “They 
took (ἦραν) the Lord out of the sepulchre and we know not (οὐκ 
οἴδαμεν)" where they laid (ἔθηκαν) him. 3. Peter, therefore, went 
forth and the other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 4, And 
the two ran together ; and the other disciple outran Peter and 
came first to the sepulchre; 5. and stooping down, looking in, he 
seeth the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 6. Then 
cometh Simon Peter following him and went into the sepulchre 
and beholdeth the linen clothes lying, 7. and the napkin that was 
on his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped in one 
place by itself. 8. Then went in, therefore, the other dis- 
ciple also, who came first to the sepulchre and he saw and be-- 


1 Luke xxiv. 3—9, 11. It is unnecessary to say that v. 12 is a later interpola- 
ion. 

2 From the use of this plural, as we have already pointed out, it is argued that 
there were others with Mary who are not named. This by no means follows, but: 
if it.were the case the peculiarity of the narrative becomes all the more apparent.. 
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lieved. 9. For as yet they knew not the scriptures, that he must 
rise again from the dead. 10. So the disciples went away to 
their own homes.”! Critics have long ago pointed out the care- 
ful way in which the actions of “th beloved disciple” and Peter 
are balanced in this narrative. If the “ other disciple” outstrips 
‘Peter, and first looks into the sepulchre, Peter first actually enters; 
and if Peter first sees the careful arrangement of the linen clothes, 
the other sees and believes. The evident care with which the 
writer metes out a share to each disciple in this visit to the sepul- 
-chre, of which the Synoptics seem totally ignorant, is very sug- 
gestive of artistic arrangement, and the careful details regarding 
the folding and pusition of the linen clothes, which has furnished 
so much matter for apologetic reasoning, seems to us to savour 
more of studied composition than natural observation. So very 
much is passed over in complete silence which is of the very 
highest importance, that minute details like these, which might 
well be composed in the study, do not produce so much effect as 
some critics think they should do. There is some ambiguity as 
‘40 what the disciple “ believed,” according to v. 8, when he went 
into the sepuichre; and some understand that he simply believed 
what Mary Magdalene had told them (v. 2), whilst others hold 
that he believed in the resurrection, which, taken in connection 
with the following verse, seems undoubtedly to be the author's 
meaning. If the former were the reading it would be too tri- 
fling a point to be so prominently mentioned, und it would not 
accord with the ecntented return bome of the disciples. Accept- 
ing the latter sense, it is instructive to observe the very smal! 
amount of evidence with which “ the beloved disciple ” is content. 
He simply finds the sepulchre empty and the linen clothes lying 
and although no one even speaks of the resurrection, no one pro- 
fesses to have been an eye-witness of it, and “as yet they know 
not the scriptures, that he must rise again from the dead,” he 15 
nevertheless said to see and believe. 

It will have been observed that as yet, although the two dis- 
ciples have both entered the sepulchre, there has been no men- 
tion whatever of angels: they certeinly did not see any. In im 
mediate continuation of the narrative, however, we learn that 
when they have gone home, Mary Magdalene, who was standing 
‘without at the tomb weeping, stooped down gad, looking into 
the sepulchre.—where just before the disciples ΠΆΛΗ seen no one 
she beheld “two angeis in white sitting, one at the head and one 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus lay. 13. They say unto 
her: Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them: B 
‘cause they took away (ἦραν) my Lord, and I know ποὺ where 








1 John xx. 2—10. 
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APPEARANCE TO MARY MAGDALENE 1009 
they laid him.”! This «gain is a very different representation 
and conversation from that reported in the other Gospels. Do 
we acquire any additional assurance as to the reality of the 
angels and the historical truth of their intervention from this 
narrative? We think not. Mary Magdalene repeats to the 
angels almost the very words she had said to the disciples, ν, 2. 
Are we to suppose that “the beloved disciple,’ who saw and be- 
lieved, did nut communicate his conviction to the othe rs, and 
that Mary was left precisely in the same doubt and perplexity 
as before, without an idea that anything had happened except that 
the body had ben taken away and she knew not where it had 
been laid? Sh. appears to have seen and spoken to the angels 
with singular composure. Their sudden appearance does not even 
seem to have surprised her. We must, however, continue the nar- 
rative, and it is well to remark the artificial maintenance, at first, 
of the tone of affected ignorance, as well as the dramatic constru 
tion of the whole scene: ν. 14. “ Having said this, she turned her 
self back and beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew aot that it was 
Jesus. 15. Jesus saith unto her: Woman, why weepest, ee 
whom seekest thou? She, supposing that it was the gardene 
saith unto him: Sir, if thou didst bear him hence, tell me fire 
thou didst lay him, and I will take him away. 16. Jesus saith unto 
her: Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew: ὃ 
Rabboni, which is to say, Master. 17. Jesus saith unto her: ‘Touch 
me not (My pov ἅπτου); for I have not yet ascended to the Father : 
but go to my brethren, and say unto them: I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your God. 18. Mary 
Magdalene cometh announcing to the disciples that she has seen 
the Lord, and he spake these things unto her.”® To those who 
attach weight to these narratives and consider them historical, it 
must appear astonishing that Mary, who up to the very last had 
been closely associated with Jesus, does not recognise him when he 
thus appears to her, but supposes him at first to be the gardener. 
As part of the evidence of the Gospel, however, such a trait is of 
much importance, and must hereafter be alluded to. After a 
couple of days not know Jesus whom she had daily seen for so 
long! The interpretation of the reply of Jesus, v.17: “ Touch me 
not,’ &e., has long been a bone of contention with critics, but it 
does not sufficie ntly affect the inquiry upon which we are engaged 
'o require discussion here.t’ Only one point ey be mentioned in 

t John xx. 12, 18 

2 This ig the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, besides D and many 


ther important MSS 

3 John xx. 14—18 

‘ Those who desire to see some of the very conflicting opinions expressed ma 
refer to : 


Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 908; Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p, 221 ff.; Hwald, 
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passing, that if, as has been supposed in connection with Mt. xxviii, 
9, Jesus be understood to repel, as premature, the worship of 
Mary, that very passage of the first Gospel, in which there is cer- 
tainly no discouragement of worship, refutes the theory. We shall 
not say more about the construction of this dialogue, but we may 
point out that, as somany unimportant details are given through- 
out the narrative, it is somewhat remarkable that the scene ter- 
minates so abruptly, and leaves so much untold that it would 
have been of the utmost consequence for us to know. What be- 
came of Jesus, for instance? Did he vanish suddenly ? or did he 
bid Mary farewell, and leave her like one in the flesh? Did she 
not inquire why he did not join the brethren? whither he was 
going? It is scarcely possible to tell us less than the writer has 
done ; and as it cannot be denied that such minor points as where 
the linen clothés lay, or whether Mary “turned herself back” 
(v. 14) or “ turned herself” (v. 16) merely, cannot be compared in 
interest and importance to the supposed movements and conduct 
of Jesus under such circumstances, the omission to relate the end 
of the interview, or more particular details of it, whilst those 
graphic touches are inserted, is singularly instructive. It is much 
more important to notice that here again there is no mention of 
Galilee, nor, indeed, of any intention to show himself to his dis- 
ciples anywhere, but simply the intimation sent to them: “1 
ascend unto my Father and your Father,” &c., a declaration which 
seems emphatically to exclude further “ appearances,” and to 
limit the vision of the risen Jesus to Mary Magdalene. Certainly 
this message implies in the clearest way that the ascension was 
then to take place, and the only explanation of the abrupt termi- 
nation of the scene immediately after this is said is, that, as he 
spoke, Jesus then ascended. The subsequent appearances related 
in this Gospel must, consequently, either be regarded as an after- 
thought, or as visions of Jesus after he had ascended. This de- 
mands serious attention. We shall see that after sending this 
message to his disciples he is represented as appearing to them on 
the evening of the very same day. 

According to the third Synoptic, the first appearance of Jesus 
to any one after the Resurrection was not to the women, and not 


Die johann. Schr., i. p. 417; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 435, ἢ. 1; Gebhardt, Di 
Auferstehung Christi, 1864, p. 59f.; @frdrer, Das Heiligthum, p. 108 f.; Gove, 
L’Ey. de St. Jean, ii. p. 646 δ΄, Hengstenberg, Ev. Johann, iii. p. 302 ff. ; Kein, 
Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 560, anm. 1; Lange, Das Ev. Joh., p. 418 f.; Liicke, Ev. Joh 

li. >. 783 ff. ; Luthardt, Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 504 ff.; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 648 ἢ 

Cishausen, Leidensgesch., p. 207 ff.; Schleiermacher, Vorles., ap. Strauss, Zeitschr 
wiss. Th., 1863 p, 397 ; Steinmeyer, Auferstehungsgesch, des Herrn, 1871, p. 79, 
anm.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 606 ; De Wette, Ev. Johann., p. 315 ff.; Weisse, Dir 
ev. Gesch,, ii, p. 394 ff. 
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to Mary Magdalene, but to two brethren,’ who were not apostles 
at all, the name of one of whom, we are told, was Cleopas.2. The 
story of the walk to Emmaus is very dramatic and interesting, 
but it is clearly legendary.? None of the other Evangelists seems 
to know anything of it. It is difficult to suppose that Jesus 
should after his resurrection appear first of all to two unknown 
Christians in such a manner, and accompany them in such a 
journey. The particulars of the story are to the last degree 
improbable, and in its main features incredible, and it is indeed 
impossible to consider them carefully without perceiving the 
transparent inauthenticity of the narrative. The two disciples 
were going to a village called Emmaus threescore furiongs distant 
from Jerusalem, and while they are conversing Jesus joins them, 
“but their eyes were holden that they should not know him.” 
He asks the subject of their discourse, and pretends ignorance, 
which surprises them. Hearing the expression of their perplexity 
and depression, he says to them: 25. “O foolish and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets spike. 26. Was it not 
necessary that the Christ should suffer these things, and enter 
into his glory? 27. And beginning at Moses and at all the pro- 
phets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” When they reach the village, he pretends 
to be going further (v. 28), but they constrain him to stay. 30. 
“And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them he took the 
bread and blessed and brake and gave to them; 31. and their eyes 
were opened, and they knew him, and he vanished out of their 
sight.” Now why all this comedy ? why were their eyes holden 
that they should not know him? why pretend ignorance ? why 
make “as though he would go further?” Considering the 
nature and number of the alleged appearances of Jesus, this 
episode seems most disproportionate and inexplicable. The final 
‘cident completes our conviction of the unreality of the whole 
episode: after the sacramental blessing and breaking of bread, 
Jesus vanishes in a manner which removes the story from the 
domain of history. On their return to Jerusalem, the Synoptist 
adds that they find the Eleven, and are informed that “the Lord 

was raised and was seen by Simon.” Of this appearance we 
are not told anything more. 

Whilst the two disciples from Emmaus were relating these 
things to the eleven, the third Synoptist states that Jesus him- 
self stood in the midst of them: v. 37. “ But they were terrified 


and affrighted, and supposed that they saw a spirit.” The appa- 





! Luke xxiv. 13-—34 2 Ib., verse 18. 
’ Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. $45 ; Se/ n, Het paulin. Ev., p. 344 ff. ; d’ Hich- 
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rent intention is to represent a miraculous sudden entry of Jesus 
into the midst of them, just as he hed vatiehed at Emmaus ; but, 
in order to re-assure them, Jesus is represented as saying: v. 39. 
“ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me 

and behold, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
having. 41. And while they yet believed not for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them: Have ye here any food? 42. And 
they gave hima piece of a broiled fish.! 43. And he took it and 
did eat befure them.” The ca.e with which the writer demon- 
strates that Jesus rose again with his own body is remarkable, 
for not only does he show his hands and feet, we may suppose 
for the purpose of exhibiting the wounds made by the nails by 
which he was aftixed to the cross, but he eats, and thereby proves 
himself to be still possessed of his human organism. It is appa- 
rent bontiove r, that there is direct contradiction between this and 
the representation of his rapiahing at Emmaus, and standing in 
the awidst of them now. The Synoptis st who is so lavish in his 
use of miraculous agency elk a sees no incongruity here. 
One o» her alternatrve must be adopted :—If Jesus possessed 
his ow» body after his resurrection and could eat and be handled, 


he φ not vanish. fhe var ee he could not have been thus 
corres). The aid of w miracle has t be invoked in order to 
reconcile the representations. Ἢ need not here criticise the 
address which he snyposed to make to the disciples.2 Rut we 
must call x ion ty re one point that Jesus (v. 49) commands 


the dis« shes i tarry ἢν foerasalem unti) they be “clothed with 
power from on high,” Vine “ompletes the exclusion of all appear- 
antes in Galilee, for he narrative proceeds th say, that Jesus led 
them out towards Bethany and lifted up hie hands and blessed 


them: v %) “And it came to pass, while blessing them, he parted 
frots them d was carried up into heaven whilst they 
ἤρα" Ww Sevuaglerm, where they “were continually in th 
tatiyle” praséig God We shal) return to the Ascension pi 

Ἢ hy but, In. tiv whtime, i418 we) }] that we shoul d refer WO 


the are/rits of the Aner two Gospels 
Accord Yih the fourth Gospel om the first day f the week 
after S¢ nding ty his disciples thé mie Sage regard ng his Ascension 


which have Aiscussed, when it was evening: xx. 19. “And 
the doors having een shut where the disciples were, for fear οἱ 
the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith upto them 
Peace be unto you 20 nd having said this, he showed unto 






1 We omit καὶ ἀπὸ μελ'δσδίου κηρίου, which is not found in the most ancient 


codices 

2 The statement in xiv. 44, however, is suggestive as showing how the ! 
ment of the Prophets and Psalms ἢ the mind of the writer. We hay 
how much this idea influenced the account of the Passion in the Gospels. 
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the:n both his hands and his side. The disciples, therefore, re- 
jciced when they saw the Lord. 21. So then he said to them 
again: Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, I also 
send you. 22, And when he said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit : 23. Whosoever sins 
ye forgive they are forgiven unto them ; whosoever ye retain they 
are retained.” This appearance of Jesus to the eleven bears so 
far analogy to that in the third Gospel, which we have just ex- 
amined, that it occurs upon the same day and to the same per- 
sons. Is it probable that Jesus appeared twice upon the same 
evening to the eleven disciples ? The account in the fourth Gospel 
itself confirms the only reasonable reply: that he did not do so; 
but the narrative in the third Synoptic renders the matter certain. 
That appearance was the first to the eleven (xxiv. 36 f.), and he 
then conducted them towards Bethany, and ascended into heaven 
(v. 50 f.) How thea, we may inquire, could two accounts of the 
same event differ so fundamontally? It is absolutely certain that 
both cannot be true. Is it possible to suppose that the third 
Synoptist could forget to record the extraordinary power supposed 
to have been on this occasion bestowed upon the ten Apostles to 
forgive sins and to retain them? Is it conceivable that he would 
not relate the circumstance that Jesus breathed wpon them, and 
endowed them with the NHaly Ghost? Indeed, as regards the 
latter point, he seems to excluds it, ν, 49, and in the Agfa (ii,) 
certainly represents the descent of the Holy Spirit as taking 
place at Pentecost. On the other hand, cam we suppose that the 
fourth Evangelist would have ignored the wa/ to Bethany and 
the solemn parting there? or the injunetinn to remain in Jeru 
salem? not to mention other topies. The two episodes cannot 
be reconciled. In the fourth Gospel, instead of showing his hands 
and feet, Jesus is represented as exhibiting “his hands and hi 
side,” and that this is not accidental is most clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that Thomas, who is not present, refuses to believe 
(v. 25) unless he see and put his finger into the print of the nails 
in his hands and put his hand into his side ; and Jesus, when he 
appears again, allows him (v. 27) to put his fingers into his hands 
and his hand into his side. In the Synoptic, the wound made by 
that mythical lance is ignored and, in the fourth Gospel, the 
wounds in the feet. The omission of the whole episode of the 
leg-breaking and lance-thrust by the three Synoptiecs thus gains 
fresh significance. On the other hand, it may be a question 
whether, in the opinion of the fourth Hvangelist, the feet of Jesus 
were nailed to the cross at all, or whether, indeed, they were so 
in fact. it was at least as common, not to say more, that the 
hands alone of those who were crucified were nailed to the cross, 


65 
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the legs being simply bound to it by cords. Opinion is divided 
as to whether Jesus was so bound or whether the feet were like- 
wise nailed, but the point is not important to our examination 
and need not be discussed, although it has considerable interest 
in connection with the theory that death did not actually ensue 
on the cross, but that, having fainted through weakness, Jesus, 
being taken down after so unusually short a time on the cross, 
subsequently recovered. There is no final evidence upon the point, 
None of the explanations offered by apologists remove the con- 
tradiction between the statement that Jesus bestowed the Holy 
Spirit upon this occasion and that of the third Synoptic and Acts. 
There is, however, ἃ curious point to notice in connection with 
this: Thomas is said to have been absent upon this oceasion, and 
the representation, therefore, is that the Holy Spirit was only he- 
stowed upon ten of the Apostles. Was Thomas excluded? Was 
he thus punished for his unbelief? Are we to suppose that an 
opportunity to bestow the Holy Spirit was selected when one of 
the Apostles was not present 11 We have, however, somewhat 
anticipated the narrative (xx. 24 ff), which relates that upon the 
oceasion above discussed Thomas, one of the Twelve, was not 
present, and hearing from the rest that they had seen the Lord, 
he declares that he will not believe without palpable proof by 
touching his wounds. The Evangelist continues: v. 26. “And 
after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas was 
with them. Jesus cometh, the doors having been shut (τῶν θυρῶν 
κεκλεισμένων), and stood in the midst and said: Peace be unto you. 
27. Then saith he to Thomas: Reach hither thy finger and behold 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand and put it into my side, 
and be not unbelieving but believing. 28. Thomas answered and 
said unto him: My Lord and my God. 29. Jesus saith unto him: 
Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed.” The third Synoptic 
gives evidence that the risen Jesus is not incorporeal by 
stating that he not only permitted himself to be handled, but 
actually ate food in their presence. The fourth Evangelist attains 
the same result in a more artistic manner through the doubis of 
Thomas, but in allowing him actually to put his finger into the 
prints of the nails in his hands, and his hand into the weund in 
his side, he asserts that Jesus rose with the same body as that 
which had hung on the ev9ss. He, too, however, whilst doing 
this, actually endows him with the attribute of incorporeality ; 
for, upon both of the occasions which we are discussing, the 
statement is markedly made that, when Jesus came and stood in 
the midst, the doors were shut where the disciples were. It can 


Cf. Liicke, Comment. iib, das Ev. des Joh., ii. p. 797 ff. 
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scarcely be doubted that the intention of the writer is to repre- 
sent a miraculous entry.1. We are asked, however, to believe that 
when Thomas had convinced himself that it was indeed Jesus in 
the flesh who stood before him, he went to the opposite extreme 
of belief and said to Jesus: (καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῳ) “My Lord and my 
God!” In representing that Jesus, even before the Ascension, 
was addressed as “Cod” by one of the Twelve, the Evangelist 
commits one of those anachronisms with which we are familiar, 
in another shape, in the works of great painters, who depict pious 
bishops of their own time as actors in the scenes of the Passion. 
These touches, however, betray the hand of the artist, and remove 
the account from the domain of sober history. In the message 
sent by Jesus to his disciples he spoke of ascending “ to your God 
and my God,” but the Evangelist at the close of his Gospel strikes 
the same note as that upon which he commenced his philosophi- 
cal prelude. We shall only add one further remark regarding 
this episode, and it is the repetition of one already made. It is 
‘much to be regretted that the writer does not inform us how these 
interviews of Jesus with hisdisciples terminated. Weare told of his 
entry, but not of his mode of departure.’ Did he vanish suddenly ? 
Did he depart like other men? Then, it would be important to 
know where Jesus abode during the interval of eight days. Did 
he ascend to heaven after each appearance ? or did he remain on 
earth ? Why did he not consort as before with his disciples ? 
These are not jeering questions, but serious indications of the 
scantiness of the information given by the Evangelists, which is 
not compensated by some trifling detail of no value occasionally 
inserted to heighten the reality of a narrative. This is the last 
appearance of Jesus related in the fourth Gospel; for the char- 
acter of ch. xxi. is too doubtful? to permit it to rank with the 
Gospel. The appearance of Jesus therein related is in fact more 
palpably legendary than the others. It will be observed that in 
this Gospel, as in the third Synoptic, the appearances of Jesus 
are confined to Jerusalem and exclude Galilee. These two Gos- 
pels are, therefore, clearly in contradiction with the statement of 
the first two Synoptics.? 

It only remains for us to refer to one more appearance of Jesus: 
that related in the first Synoptic, xxviii. 16 ff. In obedience to 
the command of Jesus, the disciples are represented as having 
gone away into Galilee, “unto the mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them.” We have not previously heard anything of this 








1 Alford, Gk, Test., i. p. 909; Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gescu., p. 587 ; Godet, 
L'Ev. de St. Jean, ii. p. 309 f.; Hengstenberg, Ev. Joh., iii. p. 309 f,; Luthardt, 
Das joh. Ev., ii. p. 509; Meyer, Ev. Joh., p. 653 f.; Wordsworth, Gk. Test., Four 
Gospels, p. 360. 


5 Οἵ, 5. R., p. 669 ff. 8 Mt, xxviii. 7; ΜΚ, xvi, 7. 
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specific appointment. The Synoptist continues: v.17. “ And 
when they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted, 
18. And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying: All authority 
was given to me (ἐδόθη μοι) in heaven and on earth. 19. Go ye 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; 20. 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you; and Jo, lam with you all the days, unto the end of the 
world.” This appearance not only is not mentioned in the other 
Gospels, but it excludes the appearances in Judea, of which the 
writer seems to be altogether ignorant. If he knew of them, he 
practically denies them. There has been some discussion as to 
what the doubt mentioned in v. 17 refers, some critics maintain- 
ing that “some doubted” as to the propriety of worshipping 
Jesus, whilst others more correctly consider that they doubted as 
to his idea‘ity,! but we need not mention the curious apologetic 
explanations offered.2, Are we to regard the mention of these 
doubts as an “inestimable proof of the candour of the Evangel- 
ists?” If so, then we may find fault with the omission to tell 
us whether, and how, those doubts were set at rest. As the 
narrative stands the doubts were not resolved. Was it pos- 
sible to doubt without good reason of the identity of one with 
whom, until a few days previously, the disciples had been in 
daily and hourly contact at least fora year, if not longer ? Doubt 
in such a case is infinitely more decisive than belief. We can 
regard the expression, however, in no other light than as a mere 
rhetorical device in a legendary narrative. The rest of the ac- 
count need have little further discussion here. The extraordinary 
statement in v. 18° seems as clearly the expression of later the- 
ology as the baptismal iormula in v. 19, where the doctrine of the 
Trinity is so definitely expressed. Some critics suppose that the 
Eleven were not alone upon this occasion, but that either ail the 
disciples of Jesus were present, or at least the 500 brethren‘ to 
whom Paul refers, 1 Cor. xv. 6. This mainly rests on the state- 





1 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 305; Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p, 445, n. 1; Meyer, 
Ev. Matth., p. 616; Scholten, Het Ev. n. Joh., p. 353. 

2 Dr. Farrar makes the following remarks cn this point: ‘‘The οἱ δὲ ἐδίό- 
raoav of Matt. xxviii. 17, can only mean ‘ but some doubted,’—not as Wetstein 
and others take it, whether they should worship or not, but respecting the whole 
scene. All may not have stood near to Him, and even if they did, we have scen 
in four previous instances (Mt. xxviii. 17, Luke xxiv. 16, 37; John xxi. 4), that 
there was something unusual and not instantly recognizable in His resurrection 
body. At any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of the candour of the 
Evangelists, for there is nothing to be said in favour of the conjectural emenda- 
tion οὐδέ." Life of Christ, ii. 445, note 1. 

8. This is supposed to be a reference to Daniel vii. 14. 

4 Dr. Farrar, without explanation or argument, boldly asserts the presence of 
the 500. ° Life of Christ, ii. 446. 
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THE APPEARANCE IN GALILEE. 1017 


ment, that “some doubted,” for it is argued that, after the two 
previous appearances to the disciples in Jerusalem mentioned by 
the other Evangelists, it is impossible that the Eleven could have 
felt doubt, and consequently that others must have been present 
who had not previously been convinced. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out the utter weakness of such an argument. It is not 
permissible, however, to patch on to this Gospel scraps cut out of 
the others. It must be clear to every unprejudiced student that 
the appearances of Jesus narrated by the four Gospels in Galilee 
and Judeea cannot be harmonized,! and we have shown that they 
exclude each other.? The first Synoptist records (v. 10) the order 
for the disciples to go into Galilee, and with no further interrup- 
tion than the mention of the retur: of the discomtited guard from 
the sepulchre to the chief priest, he (v. 16) states that they went 
into Galilee, where they saw Jesus in the manner just described. 
No amount of ingenuity can insert the appearances in Jerusalem 
here without the grossest violation of all common sense, This is 
the only appearance to the Eleven recorded in Matthew. We 
must here again point out the singular omission to relate the 
manner in which this interview was ended. The episode and 
the Gospel, indeed, are brought to a very artistic close by the ex- 
pression, “lo, Tam with you all the days unto the end of the 
world,” but we must insist that it is a very suggestive fact that 
it does not occur to these writers to state what became of Jesus, 
Surely no point could have been more full of interest than the 

manner in which Jesus here finally leaves the disciples, and is 
dismissed from the histcry. That such an important part of the 

narrative is omitted is in the highest degree remarkable and sig- 

nificant. Hada formal termination to the interview been re- 

counted, it would have been subject to criticism, and by no means 

any evidence of truth; but it seems to us that the circumstance 

that it never occurred to these writers to relate the departure of 
Jesus is a very strong indication of the unreality and shadowy 

nature of the whole tradition. 








1 Alford, Gk. Test., i. p. 482, 904 f.; Farrar, Life of Christ, li. p. 432, ἡ. 1 ; 
Holtzmann, Die synopt. Evv., p. 500 ΕἾ; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iil. p. 533 ff; 
Kriiger- Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 262 f.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstand., p. 37 ff; 
Meyer, Ev. Matth., p. 612 ff; Ev. Joh., p. 643, anm.; Olshausen, Leidensgesch., ' 
p. 200 ff.; Schenkel, Bib. Lex., i. p. 292 f.; Steinmeyer, Auferstehungsgesch. d. 
Herrn, p. 59 ff.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 292; Westcott, Int. to Study of the Gos- 
pels, 4th ed., p. 329 ff. 

2 Dean Alford, whilst admitting that it is fruitless to attempt a harmony of the 
different accounts, curiously adds: ‘* . . . Hence the great diversity ia this por- 
tion of the narrative :—and hence I believe much that is now dark might be ex- 
plained, were the facts themselves, in their order of occurrence, before us. Till 
that is the case (and I am willing to believe that it will be one of our delightful 
employments hereafter, to trace the ¢rue harmony of the Holy Gospels, under His 
teaching of whom they are the record), we must be content to walk by faith, and 
not by sight.” Gk. Test., on John xx. ]—29, i. p, 905. 





























































1018 SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
We are thus brought to consider the account of the Ascension, 
which is at least given by one Evangelist. In the appendix to 
the second Gospel, as if the later writer felt the omission and de- 
sired to complete the narrative, it is vaguely stated: xvi. 19. 
“So then after the Lord spake unto them he was taken 
up into heaven and sat on the right hand of God.”! The 
writer, however, omits to state how he was taken up into heaven: 
and sitting “at the right hand of God” is an act and position 
which those who assert the “ Personality of God” may possibly 
understand, but which we venture to think betrays that the 
account is a mere theological figment. The third Synoptist, 
however, as we have incidentally shown, gives an account of the 
Ascension. Jesus having, according to the narrative in xxiy, 
50 ff, led the disciples out to Bethany, lifted up his hands and 
blessed them: v. 51. “ And it came to pass while blessing them 
he parted from them, and was carried up into heaven.”? The 
whole of the appearances narrated in the third Synoptic, there- 
fore, and the Ascension are thus said to occur on the same day as 
the Resurrection.’ In Matthew there is a different representation 
made, for the time consumed in the journey of the disciples to 
Galilee obviously throws back the Ascension to a later date. In 
Mark, there is no appearance at all recorded, but the command 
to the disciples to go into Galilee confirms the first Synoptic. In 
the fourth Gospel, Jesus revisits the eleven a second time after 
eight days; and, therefore, the Ascension is here necessarily 
later still. In neither of these Gospels, however, is there any 
account of an Ascension at all. We may here point out that 
there is no mer ion of the Ascension in any of the genuine writ- 
ings of Paul, and it would appear that the theory of a bodily 
ascension, in any shape, did not form part of the oldest Christian 
tradition4 The growth of the legend of the Ascension is appa- 
rent, in the circumstance that the Author of the third Gospel 
follows a second tradition regarding that event when composing 


1 Cf. Ps. ex. 1. 

2 The last phrase: ‘‘and was carried up into heaven,” καὶ ἀνεφέρετο εἰς 
Tov ovpavor, is sus, 3cted by Griesbach, and omitted by Tischendorf, and pro- 
nounced inauthentic by some critics. The words are not found in the Sinaitic 
Codex and D, but are in the great majority of the oldest MSS., including the 
Alexandrian, and Vatican, C, F, H, Κα, L, M, 8, U, V, &¢., &. The preponder- 
ance of authority is greatly in their favour. Compare also Acts i. 2. 

3 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 98; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 373; Keim, 
Jesu v. Naz,, iii. p. 589 ; Meyer, Ev. Mark u. Luk. 5te Aufl., p. 609, anm., p. 611 
ff. ; Réville, La Résurrection de Jésus-Christ, 1869, p. 9 f.; Scholten, Het Ky. n. 
Joh., p. 357 f. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 292, 614; Volkmav, Die Rel. Jesu, p. 9; 
Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch.,, ii. p. 415. Cf. de Wette, Ev. Luc. ἃ. Mare., p. 167. 

4 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. τ. 97 ff.; @frérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 373 ff; 
Hase, Leb. Jesu, p. 281 f.; Keim, Der geschichtl. Christus, 1866, p. 131 ; Aleyer; 
Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p. 614; Scholten, Het Ev. Joh., p. 361 f. 
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Acts! Whether he thought a fuller and more detailed account 
desirable, or it seemed necessary to prolong the period during 
which Jesus remained on earth after his Resurrection, and to 
multiply his appearances, it is impossible to say, but the fact is 
that he does so. He states in his second work: that to the 
Apostles Jesus “presented himself alive after he suffered by 
many proofs, appearing (ὀπτανόμενος) to them during forty days, 
and speaking of the things concerning the Kingdom of God.” It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the period of forty days is sug- 
gested by the Old Testament? and the Hebrew use of that num- 
ber, of which indeed we already find examples ‘n the New 
Testament in the forty days’ temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness,* and his fasting forty days and forty nights Why Jesus 
remained on earth this typical period we are not told, but the 
representation evidently is of much more prolonged and continu- 
ous intercourse with his disciples than any statements in the 
Gospels have led us to suppose, or than the declaration of Paul 
renders in the least degree probable. If indeed the account in 
Acts were true, the numbered appearances recited by Paul show 
singular ignorsnce of the phenomena of the Resurrection. We 
red not αἰδοῖ... the particulars of the last interview with the 
Apostles, (i. 4 ft.) although they are singular enough, and are 
indeed elsewhere referred to, but at once proceed to the final 
occurrences: v. 9. “ And when he had spoken these things, while 
they are looking he was lifted up; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight. 10. And as they were gazing steadfastly into the 
heaven as he went, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; 11. which also said: Men of Galilee (ἄνδρες Γαλιλαῖοι), 
why stand ye looking into the heaven? This Jesus, who was 
taken up from you into the heaven, shall come in like manner as 
ye saw him going into the heaven. 12. Then returned they 
into Jerusalem,” &c. A definite statement is here made of the 
mode in which Jesus finally ascended into heaven, and it pre- 
sents some of the incongruities which might have been expected. 
The bodily Ascension up the sky in a cloud, apart from the mira- 
culous nature of such an occurrence, seems singularly to localize 
“Heaven,” and to present views of cosmical and celestial pheno- 
mena, suitable certainly to the age of the writer, but scarcely 
endorsed by modern science. The sudden appearance of the 





1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 539, 613, anm. 3; Mey2r, Ev. Mark. u. Luk, p. 
612 ff. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 615. 

5 Keim, Jesu. v. Naz., iii. p. 539 f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette Apg., p. 8f. 
Schneckenburger, Apg., p. 12 f.; Strauss, Leb. Jesu Krit. bearb. 4te Aufl., ii. p. 
659; cf. i. p. 450. 

3 Mark i. 13; Luke iv. 2. 4 Mt. iv. 2. 

5 The testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas (c. xv.) does not agree with this, 
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“two men in white apparel,” the usual description of angels, is 
altogether in the style of the Author of Acts, but does it increase 
the credibility of the story? It is curious that the angels open 
their address to the Apostles in the same form as almost every 
other speaker in this book. They adopt a style of thought and 
expression very suspiciously like that of the Author. One might 
ask, indeed, why such an angelic interposition should have taken 
place? for its utility is not apparent, and inthe short sentence 
recorded notning which is new is embodied. No surprise is 
expressed at the appearance of the angels, and nothing is said of 
their disappearance. They are introduced like the chorus of a 
Greek play, and are left unceremoniously, with an indifference 
which betrays complete familiarity with supernatural agency, 
Can there be any doubt that the whole episode is legendary 7?! 

It may not seem inappropriate to mention here that the idea 
of a bodily ascsnsion does not originate with the Author of the 
third Synoptic and Acts, nor is it peculiar to Christiunity. The 
translation of Enoch? had long been chronicled in the sacred 
books; and the ascent of Elijah* in his whirlwind and chariot of 
fire before the eyes of Elisha was another well-known instance. 
The vision of Daniel (vii. 13), of one like the “Son of man” 
coming with the clouds of heaven, might well have suggested 
the manner of his departure, but another mode has been sug- 
gested.4 The Author of Acts was, we maintain, well acquainted 
with the works of Josephus. We know that the prophet like unto 
Moses was a favourite representation in Acts of the Christ. Now 
in the account which Josephus gives of the end of Moses, he states 
that, although he wrote in the holy books that he died lest they 
should say that he went to God, this was not really nis end. After 
reaching the mountain Abarim he dismissed the senate ; and as 
he was about to embrace Eleazar, the high priest, and Joshua, “a 
cloud suddenly having stood over him he disappeared in a certain 
valley.”® This, however, we merely mention in passing. 


Our earlier examination of the evidence for the origin and 
authorship of the historical books of the New Testament very 





1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 539 f. ; Meyer, Ev. Mark. u. Luk., p. 614; Apg. p. 
32 f.; Overbeck, Zu de Wette Apg., 7 ff.; Strauss, Leb, Jesu Kr. bearb., i. p. 
658 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 76 ff. 

2 fen. v. 24; Ecclesiasticus xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 5. 

8 2 Kings ii. 11; Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 9, 11. 

4 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 618. , , 

δι, γέφουξ αἰφνίδιον ὑπὲρ αὐτὸν στάντος ἀφανίζει αι κατὰ 
τινος φάραγγος. Antiq. Jud. iv. 8, § 48. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPELS. 1091 


clearly demonstrated that the testimony of these works for mira- 
cles and the reality of Divine Revelation, whatever that testimony 
might seem to be, could not be considered of any real value. We 
have now examined the accounts which the four Evangelists actu- 
ally give of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and there 
can be no hesitation in stating as the result that, as might have 
been expected from works of such uncertain character, these nar- 
ratives must be pronounced mere legends, embodying vague and 
ay unattested tradition. As evidence for such stupendous 
miracles, they are absolutely of no value. No reliance can be 
placed on a single detail of their story. The aim of the writers 
has obviously been to make their narrative of the various appear- 
ances of Jesus as convincing as possible,! and they have freely 
inserted any details which seemed to them calculated to give them 
impressiveness, force, and verisimilitude. A recent apologetic 
writer has said: “Any one who will attentively read side by side 
the narratives of these appearances on the first day of the resur- 
rection, will see that they have only been preserved for us in 
general, interblended and scattered notices (see Matt. xxviii. 16; 
Luke xxiv. 34; Acts i. 3), which, in strict exactness render it 
impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to produce from 
them a certain narrative of the order of events. The lacune, the 
compressions, the variations, the actual differences, the subjectivity 
of the narrators as affected by spiritual revelations, render all har- 
monies at the best uncertain.” Passing over without comment, 
the strange phrase in this passage which we have italicised, and 
which seems to claim divine inspiration for the writers, it must 
be obvious to any one who has carefwlly read the preceding pages 
that this is an exceedingly mcderate description of the wild state-. 
ments and irreconcilable contradictions of the different narratives 
we have examined. But such as it is, with all the glaring incon- 
sistencies and impossibilities of the accounts even thus subdued, 
is it possible for any one who has formed even a faint idea of the 
extraordinary nature of the allegations which have to be attested, 
to consider such documents really evidence for the Resurrection 
and bodily Ascension? The usuai pleas which are advanced in mi- 
tigation of judgment against the Gospels for these characteristics. 
are Of no avail. It may be easy to excuse the writers for their 
mutual contradictions, but the pleas themselves are an admission 
of the shortcomings which render their evidence valueless. “The 
differences of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists,” * 





1 Keim, Jesu v. Naz., fii. 542. 

2 Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 432, n. 1. 

8 ‘* Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out the 
differences of purpose in the narrative of, the four Evangelists. St. Matthew 
dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory of the Resurrection ; St. Mark, both in 
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may be fancifully set forth, or ingeniously imagined, but no “ pur- 


pose” can transform discordant and untrustworthy narratives 
into evidence for miracles. Unless the prologue to the third 
Gospel be considered a condemnation of any of the other Synop- 
tics which may have existed before it, none of the Evangelists 
makes the smallest reference to any of his brethren or their 
works. Each Gospel tacitly professes to be a perfectly independent 
work, giving the history of Jesus, or at least of the active part of 
his life, and of his death and Resurrection. The apologetic theory, 
derived from the Fathers, that the Evangelists designed to com- 
plete and supplement each other, is totally untenable. Each 
work was evidently intended to be complete in itself; but when 
we corsider that much the greater part of the contents of each of 
the Synoptics is common to the three, frequently with almost 
literal agreement, and generally without sufficient alteration to 
conceal community of source or use of each other, the poverty of 


Christian tradition becomes painfully evident. 


We have already 


pointed out the fundamental difference between the fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics. In no part of the history does greater contra- 
diction and disagreement between the three Synoptics themselves, 
and likewise between them and the fourth Gospel exist, than in 
the account of the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension. It is 
impossible to examine the four narratives carefully without feel- 
ing that here tradition, for natural reasons, has been more than 


usually wavering and insecure. Each writer differs essentially 


from the rest, and the various narratives not only disagree but 
exclude each other. The third Synoptist, in the course cf some 
years, even contradicts himself. The phenomena which are related, 
in fact, were too subjective and unsubstantial for sober and 
consistent narrative, and free play was allowed for pious imagi- 
nation to frame details by the aid of supposed Messianic utter- 


ances of the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel. 


310—315.)” Farrar, Ib, ii. 432, n. 1. Dr. Westcots says : 


as the Resurrection, startling as it is in our estimation, was 


the originai part and in the addition (Mark xvi. 9—20) insists upon it as a fact ; 
St. Luke, as a spiritua! necessity ; St. John, as a touchstone of character. (/ntrod. 
‘‘The various narra- 


Suzh a miracle 


tives of the Resurrection place the fragmentariness of the Gospel in the clearest 
light. They contain difficulties which it is impossible to explain with certainty, 
but there is ro less an intelligible fitness and purpose in the details peculiar to 


each account. 


It is necessary to repeat these obvious remarks, because 


the records of the Resarrection have given occasion to some of the worst examples 
of that kind of criticism from which the other parts of the Gospels have suffered, 
though not in an equal degree. It is tacitly assumed that we ara in possession of 
all the circumstances of the event, and thus, on the one hand differences are urged 
as fatal, and on the other elaborate attempts are made to show that the details 
given can be forced into the semblance of a complete and connected narrative. The 
true critic will pause before he admits cither extreme.” Int, to the Study of the 


Gospels, 4th ed., p. 329, 331. 
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THE IDEA OF A RESURRECTION. 1028 
common-place enough in the view of these writers. We need 
not go back to discuss the story of the widow’s son restored to 
life by Elijah, nor that of the dead man who revived on touch- 
ing the bones of Elisha? The raising from the dead of the son of 
the widow of Nain’ did not apparently produce much effect at 
the time, and only one of the Evangelists seems to have thought 
it worth while to preserve the narrative. The case of Jairus’ 
daughter,‘ whatever it was, is regarded as a resurrection of the 
dead and is related by two of the Synoptists ; but the raising of 
Lazarus is only re‘. 4 by the fourth Evangelist. The famili- 
arity of the age wit' the idea of the resurrection of the dead, 
however, according to the Synoptists, is illustrated by the repre- 
sentation which they give of the effect produced by the fame of 
Jesus upon Herod and others. We are told by the first Synoptist 
that Herod said unto his servants: “This is John the Baptist ; 
he was raised from the dead ; and therefore the powers work in 
him.”> The second Synoptist repeats the same statement, but 
adds: “ But others said that it is Elijah ; and others said that it 
is a prophet like one of the prophets.”® The statement of the 
third Synoptist is somewhat different. He says: “Now Herod 
the tetrarch heard all that was occurring : and he was perplexed 
because it was said by some that John was raised from the dead, 
and by some that Elijah appeared, and by others that one of the 
old prophets rose up. And Herod said: John I beheaded, but 
who is this of whom I hear such things, and he sought to see 
him.”” The three Synoptists substantially report the same ching ; 
the close verbal agreement of the first two being an example of 
the community of matter of which we have just spoken. The 
variations are instructive as showing the process by which each 
writer made the original form his own. Are we to assume that 
these things were really said ? Or must we conclude that the say- 
ings are simply the creation of later tradition? In the latter 
case, we see how unreal and legendary are the Gospels. In the 
former case, we learn how common was the belief in a bodily re- 
surrection. How could it seem so strange to the Apostles that 





11 Kings xvii. 17 ff. 22 Kings xiii. 2’. 

3 Luke vii. 11 ff. 4 Mk, v. 35 ff.: Luke viii. 49 ff. 

5 καὶ ermev τοῖς παισὶν αὐτου, Οὗτός ἐότιν iwErens ὁ βαπτιότής' 
αὐτὸς nyépin ἀπὸ τῶν νεκρῶν, καὶ διὰ “οὔτο αἱ δυνάμεις ἐνερ- 
γοῦδσιν ἐν αὐτῷ. Mt. xiv. 2; cf, Mk. vi. 14. ; 

6 ἄλλοι δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι ‘HAias é6riv: ἄλλοι δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι προφή- 
tS, ὡς εἷς τῶν προφητῶν. Mk. vi. 15. 

Τ. Ἤκουδεν δὲ Ἡρωδης ὁ τετράρχης τὰ γιγόμενα πάντα, καὶ 
διηπόρει διὰ τὸ λέγεσθαὶ υἱπὸ τινῶν ὅτι Ἰωάννης ἡγ ρθη ἐπ vEx- 
pav, 8. υἱπό τινω: δὲ ὅτι Ἡλίας ἐ op ἄλλω, δὲ ὅτι προφήτης 
τις τῶν ἀρχαίων ἀνέστη. 9. εἶπεν δὲ Ἡρωδης' Ἰωάννην ἐγω ἀπε- 
κεφαάλιδα' τίς δὲ ἐότιν οὗτος περὶ ov ἐγὼ ἀκούω τοιαῦτα "᾽ καὶ 
ἐζήτει ἰδεῖν αὐτόν. Luke ix. 7—9. 
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Jesus should rise again, when the idea that John the Baptist or 
one of the old prophets had risen from the dead was so readily 
accepted by Herod and others? How could they so totally mis- 
understand all that the chief priests, according to the first Synop- 
tic, so well understood of the teaching of Jesus on the subject of 
his resurrection, since the world had already become so familiar 
with the idea and the fact ? Then that episode of the Transfigura- 
tion must have occurred to every one, when Jesus took with him 
Peter and James and John into a high mountain apart, “and he 
was transfigured before them ; and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment became white as the light. And behold, there 
was seen (64) by them Moses and Elijah talking with him ;” 
and then “a bright cloud overshadowed them ” and “a voice caine 
out of the cloud: This is my beloved son,” ὅθ. “And when the 
disciples heard they fell on their face and were sore afraid.”! The 
third Synoptist even knows the subject of their conversation : 
“They were speaking of his decease which he was about to fulfil 
in Jerusalem.”? This is related by all as an objective occurrence. 3 
Are we toaccept it as such? Then how is it possible that the 
disciples could be so obtuse and incredulous as they subsequently 
showed themselves to be regarding the person of Jesus, and his 
resurrection ? How could the announcement to the women by 
the angels of that event seem to them as an idle tale, which they 
did not believe 1 Here were Moses and Elijah before them, and 
in Jesus, we are told, they recognised one greater than Mores and 
Elijah. The miracle of the Resurrection was here again antici- 
pated and made palpable to them. Are we to regard the Trans- 
figuration as a subjective vision? Then why not equally so the 
appearances of Jesus after his passion? We can regard the 
Transfiguration, however, as nothing more than a‘: allegory with- 
out either objective or subjective reality. Into this at present 
we cannot further go. It is sufficient to repeat that our examin- 
ation has shown the Gospels to possess no value as evidence for 
the Resurrection and Ascension. The account of these events 
cannot be regarded 15 history. 





1 Mt. xvii. 1 ff.; cf. Mk. ix. 2 ff.; Luke ix, 28 ff. Nothing could be more in- 
structive than a careful comparison of the three narratives of this occurrence and 
of the curious divergences and amplifications of a common original introduced by 
successive editors, 

2 Luke ix. 31. , 
3 We need not here speak of the use of the verb ὁράω. 
4 Luke xxiv. 11. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL. 


WE may now proceed to examine the evidence of Paul. “On one 
occasion,” it is affirmed in a passage already quoted, “he gives a 
very circumstantial account of the testimony upon which the be- 
lief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. xv. 4—8).”! This account 
is as follows: 1 Cor. xv. 3. “ For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, 4. and that he was buried, and that he has 
been raised (ἐγήγερται) the third day according to the Scriptures, 
5. and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the Twelve. 6. After 
that, he was seen by above five hundred brethren at once, (ἐφάπαξ), 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. τὴ After that, he was seen by James; then by all 
the Apostles. 8. And last of all he was seen by me also as the 
one born out of due time.”? Can this be considered a “ very cir- 
cumstantial account”? It may be exceedingly unreasonable, but 
we must at once acknowledge that we are not satisfied. The 
testimony upon which tne belief in the Resurrection rests com- 
prised in a dozen lines! for we may so far anticipate as to say 
that this can scarcely be regarded as a reswmé of evidence which 
we can find elsewhere. We shall presently poirt out a few cir- 
cumstances which it might be useful to know. 

The Apostle states in this passage that the doctrines which he 
had delivered to the Corinthians he haci himself “ received.” He 
does not pretend to teach them from his own knowledge, and the 
question naturally arises: From whom did he “ receive” them ? 
Formerly, divines generally taught that Paul received these doc- 
trines by revelation, and up to recent times apologists have con- 
tinued to hold this view, even when admitting the subsidiary use 








1 Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 12. 

21 Cor, xv. 3. παρέδωκα yap viv ἐν πρώτοις, ὃ καὶ παρέλαβον, 
ὅτι Χριδτὸς ἀπέθανεν υἱπὲρ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν κατὰ τὰς γραφάς, 
4, καὶ ὅτι ἐτάφη, καὶ ὅτι ἐγήγερται τῇ ἡμέρα τῇ τρίτῃ κατὰ τὰς 
γραφάς, ὅ. καὶ ὅτι a ohn Κηφᾷ, εἶτα τοῖς δώδεκα. 6. ἔπειτα ὠφθὴ 
ἐπάνω πενταποσίοις οἱ Ἔλα ἐφάπαξ, ἐξ ὧν οἱ πλείονες μένουσιν 
ἕως ἄρτι, τινὲς δὲ ἐκοιμήθησαν. 7. ἔπειτα ὥὄφθη Ἰο ὥβῳ, ἔπειτα 
τοῖς ἀποστόλοις πᾶσιν. 8, ἔόχατον δὲ πάντων ὡόσπερεὶ τῷ ἐκτρώ- 
ματι ὥφθη καμοί. 
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of tradition.' If this claim were seriously made, the statements 
of the Apostle, so far as our inquiry is concerned, would certainly 
not gain in value, for it is obviovs that. Revelation could not be 
admitted to prove Revelation. It is quite true that Paul himself 
professed to have received his Gospel not from men, but from God 
by direct revelation, and we shall hereafter have to consider this 
point and the inferences to be drawn from such pretensions. At 
present the argument need not be complicated by any such sup- 
position, for certainly Paul does not here advance any such claim 
himself, and apologetic.and other critics agree in declaring the 
source of his statements to be natural historical tradition.2 The 
points which he delivered and which he had also received are 
three in number: (1) that Christ died for our sins; (2) that he 
was buried’; and (3) that he has been raised the third day. In 
strictness the καὶ ὅτι might oblige us to include, “and that he ap- 
peared to Cephas, then to the T'welve,” after which the construc- 
tion of the sentence is changed. It is not necessary to press this, 
however, and it is better for the present to separate the dogmatic 
statements from those which are more properly evidential. It 
will be observed that, although the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion are here taught as “received,” evidence only of one point is 
offered: that Jesus “was seen by” certain persons. We have 
already pointed out that the Gospels do not pretend that any one 
was an eye-witness of the Resnrrection itself, and it is important 
to notice that Paul, the earliest and most reliable witness pro- 
duced, entirely passes over the event itself, and relies solely on 
the fact that Jesus was supposed to have been seen by certain 
persons to prove that he died, was buried, and had actually risen 
the third day. The only inference which we here wish to draw 
from this is, that the alleged appeerances are thus obviously 
separated from the death and burial by a distinct gulf. A dead 
body, it is stated, or one believed to be dead, is laid in a sepul- 
chre: after a certain time, it is alleged that the dead person has 
been seen alive. Supposing the first statement to be correct, the 
second, being in itself, according to all our experience, utterly in- 
credible, leaves further a serious gap in the continuity of evidence. 
What occurred in the interval between the burial and the sup- 
posed apparition? If it be asserted—as in the Gospels it is— 
that, before the apparition, the sepulchre was found empty and 


1 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 602; Bisping, Erkl. 1 Br. an die Kor. 206 Aufl., p. 
264; Maier, 1 Br. an die Kor., 1857, p. 336; Neander, Br. an die Cor., 1859, p. 
239; Olshausen, Bibl. Comm., iii. 2te Aufl., p. 733 f.; Osiander, 1 Br. an die Kor., 
1847, p. 676 f.; Ruckert, 1 Br. an die Kor., 1836, p. 389. 

2 Hwald, Sendschr. ἃ. Ap. Paulus, p. 207 f.; ofnank, Die heil. Schr. N. T., 
ii, 2, p. 348; Keim, Jesu v, Naz., iii. p. 546; Meyer, 1 Br. an die Kor., 5te Aull, 
p. 414; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, iv. p. 201. Cf. Rickert, 1 Br. Kor., p. 389. 
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the body gone, not only may it be replied that this very circum- 
stance may have assisted in producing a subjective vision, but 
that, in so far as the disappearance of the body is cormected with 
the appearance of the person apparently alive, the fact has no 
evidential value. The person supposed to be dead, for instance, 
may actually not have been so, but have revived; for, although 
we have no intention ourselves of adopting this explanation of 
the Resurrection, it is, as an alternative, certainly preferable to 
belief in the miracle. Or, in the interval, the body may have 
been removed from a temporary to a permanent resting place 
unknown to those who are surprised to find the body gone ;— 
and in the Gospels the conflicting accounts of the embalming and 
hasty burial, as we have seen, would fully permit of such an ar- 
gument if we relied at all on those narratives. Many other means 
of accounting for the absence of the body might be advanced, 
any one of which, in the actual default of testiraony to the con- 
trary, would be irrefutable. The mere surprise of finding a grave 
empty which was supposed to contain a body betrays a blank in 
the knowledge of the persons, which can only be naturally filled 
up. This gap, at least, would not have existed had the supposed 
resurrection occurred in the presence of those by whom it is as- 
serted Jesus “was seen.” As it is, no evidence whatever is 
offered that Jesus really died; no evidence that the sepulchre 
was even found empty ; no evidence that the dead body actually 
arose and became alive again; but skipping over the interme- 
diate steps, the only evidence preduced is the statement that, 
being supposed to be dead, he is said to have been seen by cer- 
tain persons.! : 

There is a peculiarity in the statement to which we must now 
refer. The werds, “according to the Scriptures” (κατὰ τὰς γραφάς) 
are twice introduced into the brief recapitulation of the teaching 
which Paul had received and delivered: (1) “That Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures,” and (3) “that he has 
been raised the third day according to the Scriptures.” It is 
evident that mere historical tradition has only to do with the 
fact “that Christ died,” and that the object : “for our sins,” is a 
dogmatic addition. The Scriptures certainly supply the dogma. 
Ia the second point, the appeal to Scripture 1s curious, and so far 
important as indicating that the resurrection on the third day 
was supposed to be a fulfilment of prophecy ; and we have thus 
an indication, regarding which we must hereafter speak, of the 
manner in which the belief probably originated. The double re- 


1 The curious account in Matthew xxviii. 1 ff., of the earthquake and rolling 
away of the stone by an angel in the presence of the women, who nevertheless 
saw no resurrection, will not be forgotten. 
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ference to the Scriptures is peculiarly marked, and we have 
already more than once had occasion to point out that the narra- 
tives of the Gospels betray the very strong and constant influence 
of parts of the Old Testament supposed to relate to the Messiah, 
It cannot, we think, be doubted by any independent, critic, that 
the details of these narratives were to a large extent traced from 
those prophecies. It is inthe highest degree natural to suppose 
that the early Christians, once accepting the idea of a suffering 
Messiah, should, in the absence of positive or minute know- 
ledge, assume that prophecies which they believed to have 
reference to him should actually have been fulfilled, and that in 
fact the occurrences corresponded minutely with the prophe- 
cies. Too little is known of what really took place, and it is 
probable that Christian tradition generally was moulded from 
foregone conclusions. Now, what were the “ Scriptures,” accord- 
ing to which “ Christ died for our sins,” and “ has been raised the 
third day?” The passages which are generally referred to, and 
which Paul most probably had in view, are well known: as re- 
gards the death for our sins,—Isaiah liii., Ps. xxii. and Ixix. ; and 
for the resurrection,—Ps. xvi. 10, and Hosea vi.2. Now we have 
already pointed out that historical criticism has shown that the 
first four passages just indicated are not Messianic prophecies at 
all and we may repeat that the idea of a suffering Messiah was 
wholly foreign to the Jewish prophets and people. The Messiah 
“ crucified,” as Paul himself bears witness, was “to Jews astumbl- 
ing block,” ? and modern criticism has clearly established that the 
parts of Sciipture by which the early Christians endeavoured to 
show that such a Messiah had been foretold can only be applied 
by a perversion of the original signification. In the case of the 
passages supposed to foretell the Resurrection, the misapplication 
is particularly flagrant. We have already discussed the use of 
Ps. xvi. 10, which in Acts? is put into the mouth of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and shown that the proof passage rests upon a 
mistranslation of the original in the Septuagint.‘ Any reader 
who will refer to Hosea vi. 2 will see that the passage in no way 
applies to the Messiah,® although undoubtedly it has influenced 
the formation of the doctrine of the Kesurrection. The “ sign of 
the prophet Jonah,” which in Mt. xii. 40 is put into the mouth of 
Jesus is another passage used with equal incorrectness, and a 
glimpse of the manner in which Christian tradition took shape, 








1 See references p. 999, notes 1, 2, p. 1000, notes 1, 2, and p. 778 f., and p. 763, 
note 1. 
21 Cor. i. 23. 8 ii. 25 Ε΄, xiii. 35 ff. 4 p. 82. 
5 Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetic onder Israél, 1875, ii. 293. Compare, 
generals the excellent chapters on the N. Τὶ and Old Test. prophecy, pp. 199— 
. 1 ὲ > 
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and the Gospels were composed, may be obtained by comparing 
with the passage in the first Synoptic the parallel in the third 
(xi. 29—381).! We shall have more to say presently regarding the 
resurrection “on the third day.” 

We may now proceed to examine the so-called “ very cireum- 
stantial account of the testimony on which the belief in the Re- 
surrection rested.” “ And that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve. After that he was seen by above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen by James, then 
by all the Apostles, and last of all he was seen by me also.” ? 
There can be no doubt, we think, from the terms in which this 
statement is made, that Paul intended to give the appearances in 
chronological order.’ It would likewise be a fair inference that 
he intended to mention all the appearances of which he was 
aware. So far, the account may possibly merit the epithet “ cir- 
cumstantial,” but in all other respects it is scarcely possible to 
conedive any statement less circumstantial. As to where the 
risen Jesus was seen by these persons, in what manner, and under 
what circumstances, and at what time, we are not vouchsafed a 
single particular. Moreover, the Apostle was not present on any 
of these occasions, excepting of course his own vision, and conse- 
quently merely reports appearances of which he has been informed 
by others, but he omits to mention the authority upea which he 
makes these statements, or what steps he took to asvertain their 
accuracy and reality. For instance, when Jesus is said to have 
been seen by five hundred brethren at once, it would have been 
of the highest importance for us to know the exact details of the 
scene, the proportion of inference to fact, the character of the 
Apostle’s informant, the extent of the investigation into the vari- 
ous impressions made upon the individuals composing the five 
hundred, as opposed to the collective affirmation. We confess 
that we do not attach much value to such appeals to the experi- 
ence of 500 persons at once. It is difficult to find out what the 
actual experience of the individuals was, and each individual is 
so apt to catch the infection of his neighbour, and join in excite- 
ment, believing that, though he does not himself see or feel any- 
thing, his neighbour does, that it is probable, when inquiry is 
pressed home, the aggregate affirmation of a large number ma 
resolve itself into the actual experience of very few. The fact is, 
however, that in this “very circumstantial account” we have 


1 Cf, Mt. xvi. 4; Mk. viii. 11. 21 Cor. xv. 5—8. 

8 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. p. 603; Keim, Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 543; Maier, 1 Br. 
Kor., p. 3387 ; Meyer, 1 Br. Kor., p. 416; Riickert, 1 Br. Kor., Ἐ 390 ; Stanley, St. 
Paul’s Ep. to the Cor., 4th -ed., p. 288; de Wette, Br. an die Kor., 1855, p. 141 ; 
Weisse, Die ev. Gesch., ii. p, 364. oo 
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nothing whatever except a mere catalogue by Paul of certain ap- 
pearances which he aid not himself see—always excepting his 
own vision, which we reserve—but merely had “received” from 
others, without a detail or information of any kind. 

If we compare these appearances with the instances recorded in 
the Gospels, the result is by no means satisfactory. The first ap- 
pearance is said to be to Cephas. It is argued that Paul passes 
in silence over the appearances to women, both because the testi- 
mony of women was not received in Jewish courts and because 
his own opinions regarding the active participation of women in 
matters connected with the Church were of a somewhat exclusive 
character! The appearance to Cephas is generally identified with 
that mentioned in Luke xxiv. 34,2. Nothing could be more cursory 
than the manner in which this appearance is related in the Syn- 
optic. The disciples from Emmaus, returning at once to Jerusa- 
lem, found the Eleven and those who were with them saying: 
“The Lord was raised indeed, and was seen by Simon.” Not an- 
other syllable is said regarding an appearance which, according to 
Paul, was the first which had occurred. The other Gospels say 
still less, for they ignore the incident altogether. It is difficult to 
find room for such an appearance in the Gospel narratives. If we 
take the report of Paul to be true, that Jesus was first seen by Ce- 
phas, the silence of three Evangelists and their contradictory repre- 
sentations, on the one hand, and the remarkabis way in which the 
third Gospel avoids all but the mere indirect reference to the oc- 
currence, on the other, are phenomena which we leave apologists 
to explain. He is next seen “by the Twelve.” This vision is 
identified with that narrated in John xx. 19 ff. and Luke xxiv, 36 
ff.,4 towhich,as Thomas was absent on the first occasion, some critics 
understand the episode in John xx. 26 ff. to be added. On reference 
toour discussion of these accounts, it will be seen that they have few 
or no elements of credibility. If the appearance to the Twelve men- 
tioned by Paul be identified with these episodes, and their details 
be declared authentic, the second item in Paul’s list becomes 
discredited. The appearance to 500 brethren at once is not men- 
tioned in any of the Gospels, but critics, and especially apologetic 
critics, assert with more or less of certainty the identity of the 
oceasion with the scene described in Matth. xxviii. 16 f° We re- 








1 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 34 ff. 

2 So Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Riickert, Stanley, de Wette, 
&e., &c., inl. 

3 Gfrorer thinks the germ of Paul’s incident to lie in the statement John xx. 4, 
Die heil. Sage, i. p. 376f. Dr. Farrar thinks the details ‘‘ ma; ave been of a 
nature too 7 2rsonal to have been revealed.” Life of Christ, ii. p. «07. 

4 so Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Stanley, de Wette, &c., &., inl, 

5 So Grotius, Maier, Osiander, Wordsworth, &c., δα 1. Hbrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. 
Gesch., p. 591 ἢν, 599; Zu Olsh. Leidensgesch., p. 210; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
ii, p. 445. Cf. Olshausen, Leidensgesch., p. 227. Stanley, Corinthians, p. 288. 
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marked whilst discussing the passage that this is based chiefly on 
the statement that “ some doubted,” which would have been incon- 
sistent, it is thought, had Jesus already appeared to the Eleven. 

The identity is, however, denied by others.* The nerrative in the 
hirst Synoptic would scarcely add force to the report in the Epistle. 
Is it possible to suppose, however, that, had there been so large a 
number of persons collected upon that occasion, the Evangelist 
would not have mentioned the fact ? On the other hand, does it 
not somewhat discredit the statement that Jesus was seen by so 
large a number at once, that no record of such a remarkable oc- 
currence exists elsewhere ?? How could the tradition of such an 
event, witnessed by so many, have so completely perished that 
neither in the Gospels nor Acts, nor in any other writing, is there’ 
any reference to it, and our only knowledge of it is this bare 
statement, without a single detail ? There is only one explanation : 
that the assembly could not have recognised in the phenomenon, 
whatever it was, the risen Jesus, or that subsequently an explan- 
ation was given which dispelled some ee ie illusion, In any 
case, we must insist that the tota] absence of all confirmation of 
an appearance to “00 persons at once alone renders such an occur- 
rence more than suspicious. The statement that the greater 
number were still living when Paul wrote does not materiaily 
affect the question. Paul doubtless believed the report that such 
an appearance had taken place, and that the majority of witnesses 
still survived, but does it necessarily follow that the report was 
true? The survivors were certainly not within reach of the Cor- 
inthians, and could not easily be questioned. The whole of the 
argument of Paul which we are considering, as well as that which 
τοῦ ως was drawn from him by the fact that, in Corinth, Chris- 
tians actually denied a resurrection, ana . is far from clear that 
this denial did not extend to denying the Resurrection of Jesus 
himself. That they did deny this we think certain, from the 
care with which Paul gives what he considers evidence for the 
fact. Another point may be méntioned. Where could so many 
as 500 disciples have been collected at one time? The Author of 
Acts states (i. 15) the number cf the Christian community 
gathered together to elect a successor to Judas as “ about 120.” 








1 Beyschiag considers that, in these doubts, we have clearly an erroneous mix- 
ing up of the story of Thomas, John xx. 24 ff., and he thinks that probably in 
the incident of Jesus eating fish, described by the third Synoptic (xxiv. 42), we 
have a reminiscence of John xxi. 13. Stud. u. Kr., 1870, p. 218, anm. 

2 Alford, Bisping, Hofmann, Meyer, de Wette, &c., &c., in 1. 

3 Hausrath, (Der Ap. Paulus, p. 101 f.) and some others are disposed to identify 
‘he supposed appearance to 500 with the occurrence at Pentecost, Acts ii. 

eisze, Die evang. Gesh., ii. p. 416. 

5 Alford, Gk. Test., ii. 601 ; Maier, 1 Br. Kor., p. 333 ἔν; Neander, Br. Kor., 

p. 287 £., 240; Olshausen, Bidl. Comm., iii. p. 733 ἢ, ; de Wette, Br. Kor., p. 138. 
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Apologists, therefore, either suppose the appearance to 500 to 
have taken place in Jerusalem, when numbers of pilgrims frum 
Galilee and other parts were in the Holy City, or that it occurred 
in Galilee itself, where they suppose believers to have been more 
nume'‘ous.! This is the merest conjecture; and there is not even 
ground for asserting that there were so many as 500 brethren in 
any ore pee by whom Jesus could have been seen. The appear- 
ance to James is not mentioned in any of our Gospels.- Jerome 
preserves a legend from the Gospel of the Hebrews, which states 
that James, after having drunk the cup of the Lord, swore that 
he would not eat bread until he should see him risen from the 
dead. When Jesus rose, therefore, he appeared to James; and, 
ordering a table and bread to be brought, blessed and broke the 
bread, and gave it to James.2_ Beyond this legendary story there 
is no ¢ cher record of the report given by Paul. The occasion on 
whicn he was seen by “all the Apostles ” is indefinite, and cannot 
be identified with any account in the Gospels. 

It is asserted, however, that although Paul does not state from 
whom he “received” the report of these appearances cf the risen 
Jesus, he must have heard them from the Apostles themselves. 
At any rate, it is added, Paui professes that his preaching on the 
death, burial, and resurrection is the same as that of the other 
Apostles.3 That the other Apostles preached the resurrection of 
Jesus may be a fact, but we have no information as to the precise 
statements they made. We shall presently discuss the doctrine 
from this point of view, but here we must confine ourselves to 
Paul. It is uadeniable that Paul neither enters into details nor 
cites authority for the particular appearances which he mentions. 
As tor the inference that, associating with the Apostles, he must 
have been informed by them of tus appearar-ces of Jesus, we may 
say that this by no means follows so clearly as is supposed. Paul 
was singularly independent, and at every turn we perceive in his 
writings that he disclaims all indebtedness to the elder Apostles. 
He claims that his Gospel is not &fter man, nor was it taught to 
him by man, but through the revelation ¢* Jesus Christ. Now 
Paui himself informs us of his action af'~ it pleased God to re- 
veal his Son in him that he might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles. It might then, indeed, have been reasonably expected that 
Paul should have sought out those who could have informed him 
of all the extraordinary occurrences supposed to have taken place 
aiter the death of Jesus. Paul does nothing of the kind. He is 





1 Probably in Jerusalem ; Bispi.g, 1 Br. Kor., p. 265 ; Alford, Gk. Test., li. p. 
603 ; Neander, Br. Kor., p. 240 ἢ, Probably in Galilee: Maier, 1 Br. Kor., p. 
337. Uncertain ; Meyer, 1 Br. Kor., p. 416; Stanley, Eps. to Cor., p. 288. 

2 Hieron, De vir, ill. ii. 81 Cor, xv. 1]. 12. 

4 Gal. i. 11,12. ' 
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apparently quite satisfied with his own convictions. “ Immedi- 
ately,” he says, in his woadrously human and cheraciteristic letter 
to the Galatians, “I communicated not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I away to Jerusalem to them who were Apostles 
before me, but I went away to Arabia, and returned again into 
Damascus. Then after three vears I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen days; but other of the 
Apostles saw I none, save James the brother of the Lord, Now 
the things which 1 write, behold before God I lie not. ἊΝ 
Theu after fourteen years I went up again to Jerusalem,” 1-—upon 
which orcasion, we know, his business was ποὺ of a nature to 
allow us to suppose he obtained much information regarding the 
Resurrection. Now we may ask: is there that thirst for inforraation 
regarding the facts and doctrines of Christianity displayed here, 
which entitles us to suppose that Paul — and minutely inves- 
tigated the evidence for them? We think not. Paul made up his 
own mind in his own way, and having waited three years without 
asking @ question, it is not probable that the questions which he 
then asked were of any searching nature. The protest that he 
saw none of the other Apostles may prove his independence, but 
it certainly does not prove his anxiety for information. When 
Paul went up to make the acquaintance of Cephas, hia object: was 
clearly not to be taught by him, but to place himself in commu- 
nication with the man whoin he believed to be the chief of the 
Apostles, and we may assume, largely with a view to establish a 
friendly feeling, and secure his recognition of his future ministry 
We should not, of course, be justified in affirming that the conver- 
satioi. vetween the two great Apostles never turned upon the 
subject of the Resurrection, but we think that it is obvious that 
?aul’s visit was notin the least one of investigation. He believed ; 
he believed that certain events had occurred “according to the 
Scriptures;” and the legitimate inference from Paul’s own state- 
monts must be that, in this visit after three years, his purpose 
was in no way connected with a search for evidential information. 
The Author of Acts, it will be remembered, represents him as, 
befere any visit to Jerusalem, publicly and boldly preaching in 
Damascus that Jesus is the Son of God, and “confounding the 
Jews . . . . proving that this is the Christ.”? This repre- 
sentation, it will be admitted, shows an advanced condition of 
belief little supporting the idea of subsequent investigation. When 
all conjectures are exhausted, however, we ave the one distinct 
fact remaining, that Paul vives no authority for his report that 
Jesus was seen by the various persons mentioned, nor does he 
furnish any means by which we can judge of the nature and reality 





1 Gai. i. 16, 18, ii, 1. 2 Acts ix. 20, 22, 27. 
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of the alleged phenomena. We continue here to speak of the 
appearances to others, reserving the appearance to himself, as 
standing upon a different basis, for separate examiration. 

Now what is the value of this evidence? The fact to be proved 
is that, after a man had been crucified, dead and buried, he actu- 
ally rose from the dead, and appeared alive to many persons. The 
evidence is that Paul, writing some twenty years after the sup- 
posed miraculous occurrences, states, without detailed information 
of any kind, aad without pretending to have himself been an eye- 
witness of the phenomena, that he has been told that Jesus was, 
after his death and burial, seen alive on the occasions mentioned ! 
Now, as to the Apostle Paul himself, let it be said in the strongest 
and most emphatic manner possible that we do not suggest the 
most distant suspicion of the siucerity of any histcrical statement 
he makes. We implicity accept the historical statements, as dis- 
tinguished from inferences, which proceed from his pen. It cannot 
be doubted that Paul was told that such appearances had taken 
place. We do not question the fact that he believed them to have 
taken place ; and we shall hereafter discuss the weight to be at- 
tached to this circumstance. Does this, however, guarantee the 
truth of the reports or inferences of those who informed the 
Apostles? Does the mere passage of any story or tradition through 
Paul necessarily transmute error into truth—self-deception or 
hallecination into objective fact? Are we—without any infor- 
mation as to what was really stated to Paul, as to the personality 
and character of his informants, as to the details of what was 
believed to have oécurred, as to the means taken or which it might 
have been possible to take to test the reality of the alleged ate 
nomena, without an opportunity of iudging for ourselves on a 
single point—to believe in the reality of these appearances simply 
because Paul states that he has been informed that they occurred, 
and himself believes the report ? So far as the belief of Paul is 
concerned, we may here remark that: his views as to the miracu- 
lous Charismatu in the Church do not prepare us to feel any con- 
fideuce in the sobriety of his judgment in connection with alleged 
supernatural occurrences. We have no reliance upon his instinc- 
tive mistrust of such statements, or his imperative requirement 
of evidence, but every reason to doubt.them. On the other hand, 
without in any way imputing wilful incorrectness or untruth to 
the reporters of such phenomena, let it be remembered how im- 
portant a part inference has to play in the narrative of every. 
incident, and how easy it is to draw erroneous inferences from bare 
facts! In proportion as persons are ignorant, on the one hand, 








1 We may merely in passing refer to the case of Mary Magdalene in the fourth 
Gospel. She sees a figure standing beside her, and infers that it. is the gardener: 
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and have their minds disturbed, on the other, by religious depres- 
sion or excitement, hope, fear, or any other powerful emotion, they 
are liable to confound facts and inferences, and both to see and 
analyse wrongly. In the case of a supposed appearance alive of a 
person believed to be dead, it will scarcely be disputed, there are 
many disturbing elements, especially when that person has just 
died bya cruel and shameful death, and is believed to be the 
Messiah. The occurrence which we at any time see is, strictly 
ee merely a series of appearances, and the actual nature of 
the things seen is determined in our minds by inferences. How 
often are these inferences correct? We ventur to say that the 
greater part of the proverbial incorrectness and inaccuracy which 
prevails arises from the circumstance thet inferences are not dis- 
tinguished from facts, and are constantly erroneous. Now in that 
age, under such c‘rcumstances, and with Oriental temperaments, 
it is absolutely certain that there was exceptional liability to 
error, and because Paul repeats the statements of urknown per- 
sons, dependent so materially upon inference, that cannot possibly 
warrant us in believing them when they contradict known laws 
which express the results of universal experience. It is infinitely 
more probable that these persons were znistaken, than that a dead 
man returned to life again, and appeared to them. We shall pre- 
sently consider ΠΟΥ much importance is to be attached to the 
mere belief in the occurrence of such phenomena, but with regard 
to the appearances referred to by Paul, except in so far as they 
attest the fact that certain persons may have believed that Jesus 
appeared to them, such evidence has not the slisshtest value, and 
is indeed almost ludicrously insufficient to establish the reality of 
so stupendous a miracle as the Resurrection. It will have been 
observed that of the Ascension there is not a word—obviously for 
Paul the Resurrection and Ascension were one act. 

Having so far discussed Paul’s report that Jesus rose from the 
dead and was seen by others, we turn to his statement that, last 
of all, he was seen also by himself. In the former cases, we have 
had to complain of the total absence of detailed information as 
to the circumstances under which he was supposed to have heen 
seen; but it may be expected that at least in his own case we 
shall have full and minute particulars of so interesting and extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. Here again we are disappointed. Paul 











—presently something else occurs which leads her to infer that she was mistaken 
in her first inference, and to infer next, that it is Jesus. It is a mere narrative 
upon which no serious argument can be based, but had she at first turned away, 
her first inference would have remained, and, according to the narrative, have 
been erroneous. We might also argue that, if (urther examination had taken place, 
ee srg inference might have proved as erroneous as the first is declared to 
ave been. * 
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does not give us a single detail. He neither tells us when, where, 
nor how he saw Jesus. It was all the more important that he 
should have entered into the particulars of this apparition, be- 
cause there is one peculiarity in his case which requires notice. 
Whereas it may be supposed that in the other instances Jesus is 
represented as being seen immediately after the Resuxrection and 
before his Ascension, the appearance to Paul must be placed years 
after that occurrence is alleged to have taken place. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: Was the appearance to Paul of the same 
character as the former? Paul very evidently considers that it 
was. He uses the very same word when he says “he was seen 
(366) by me,” that he employs in stating that “he was seen 
(py) by Cephas ” and the rest, and he classes all the appearances 
together in precisely the same way. If, therefore, Paul knew 
anything of the nature of the appearances to the others, and yet 
considers them to have been of the same nature as his own, an 
accurate account of his own vision might have enabled us in some 
degree to estimate that of tne others. Even without this account, 
it is something to know that Paul believed that there was no 
difference between the earlier and later appearances. And yet, 
if we reflect that in the appearances immediately after the Resur- 
rection the representation is that Jesus possessed the very same 
body that had hung on the cross and been laid in the sepulchre, 
and that, according to the Gospels, he exhibited his wounds, al- 
lowed them to be touched, assured the disciples of his corporeality 
by permitting himself to be handled, and even by eating food in 
their presence, and that in the case of Paul the appearance took 
place years after Jesus is said to have ascended into heaven and 
sat down at the right hand of God, the identity of the apparition 
becomes a suggestive feature. The testimony of Paul must at 
least override that of the Gospels, and whatever may have been 
the vision of Paul, we may fairly assume that the vision of Peter 
and the rest was like it. Beyond this inference, however, Paul 
gives us no light with regard to the appearance of Jesus to him- 
self. He merely affirms that Jesus did appear to him. “ Have I 
not seen Jesus our Lord ?” he says in one place Elsewhere he 
relates: “ But when he was pleased, who set me apart from my 
mother’s womb, and called me through his grace, to reveal his 
Son in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles; imme- 
diately, I communicated not with flesh and blood . . . . but 
I went away into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus.” ἢ 








11 Cor, ix. 1. 
2 Gal. 1, 15. ὅτε δὲ εὐδόκησεν ὁ ἀφορίσας μὲ ἐκ κοιλίας μητρός μου 
καὶ καλέσας διὰ τῆς χάριτος αὐτου 16. ἀποκαλύψαι τὸν υἱὸν av- 
του ἐν ἐμοί, ἵνα εὐαγγελίζωμαι αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς εθνεσιν, εὐθέως ov 
προδανεθέμην σαρκὶ καὶ αἵματι, 17. . .. ἀλλὰ ἀπῆλθον εἰς ’Apapiar, 
καὶ πάλιν υἱπέότρεψα εἰς ΖΔαμαόκον. 
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Various opinions have been expressed regarding the rendering of 
ἀποκαλύψαι τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἐν ἐμοί The great majority of critics agree 
that the direct and natural sense must be adopted: “to reveal 
his son in me,” that is to say, “within me,” “in my spirit.” 
Others maintain that ἐν ἐμοί must be rendered “through me,” ? 
giving ἐν the sense of διά, but in that case the following context 
would be quite unnecessary. Hilgenfeld* thinks that the mean- 
ing is “in his person;” and Riickert* and a few others read “ to 
me.” The liberties taken by interpreters of the New Testament 
with the preposition ἐν, too frequent.y from preconceived dog- 
matic reasons, are remarkabie. The importance of this passage 
chiefly lies in the question whether the revelation here referred to 
is the same as the appearance to him of Jesus of the Corinthian 
letter. Some critics incline to the view that it is so,> whilst 
others consider that Paul does not thus speak of: his vision, but 
rather of the doctrine concerning Jesus which formed his Gospel, 
and which Peul claimed to have received, not from man, but by 
revelation from God.° Upon this point we have only a few re- 
marks to make. If it be understood tiat Paul refers to the ap- 
pearance to him of Jesus, it is clear that he represents it in these 
words as a subjective vision, within his own consciousness. _ If, 
on the other hand, he do not refer to the ‘appearance, then the 
passage loses all distinct reference to that occurrence. We do not 
intend to lay any further stress upon the expression than this, 
and it is fair to add that we do not think there is any special re- 
ference to the apparition of Jesus in the passage, but simply an 
allusion to his conversion to Christianity, which the Apostle con- 
sidered a revelation in his mind of the true character and work 
of the Christ which had previously been so completely misunder- 
stood by him. We may as well say at once that we desire to 
take the argument in its broadest form, without wasting time by 
showing that Paul himself uses language which seems to indicate 
that he recognised the appearance of Jesus to have been merely 
subjective. The only other passage which we need now mention 
is the account which Paul gives, 2 Cor. xii. 2 ff, of his being 
caught up to the third heaven. A few critics consider that 


1 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Holtzmann, Jowett, Meyer, Olshausen, 
Schrader, Usteri, de Wette, Wieseler, Winer, Wordsworth, ad 1.; Baur, Paulus, 
i. p. 75 ff.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, τι. 8. w., p. 42 f., anm.; Meijboom, Jezus’ 
Opstand., p. 105; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 117. 

2 Grotius, Annot. in N. T., vi. p. 553; Baumgarten-Crusius, Br. an die Gal., p. 
26; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 82. 

3 Der Galaterbr., p. 121. 4 Ad. 1. 

5 Baur, Pauius, i. p. 75 ff.; Meijbocm, Jezus’ Opsta 1., p. 105 f.; Jowett, Eps. 
. St. tan, i. p. 216 f., 230 f.; Hwald, Holtzmann, Schrader, Usteri, Wieseler, 
ὁ. in}, 

8 Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul. τι. s. w., p. 42, anm.; Necnder, Pflanzung, Ρ. 117; 
Alford, Bisping, Hilgenfeld, Lightfoot, Meyer, de Wette, Wordsworth, &c., in. 1. 
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this may be the occasion on which Jesus appeared to him, to 
which he refers in the passage of the former letter which we are 
considering,’ but the great majority are opposed to the suppo- 
sition. In any case there is no evidence that the occasions are 
identical, and we therefore are not entitled to assume that they 
are 80. 

It will have been observed that we have hitherto confined our 
attention wholly to the undoubted writings of Paul. Were there 
no other reason than the simple fact that we are examining the 
evidence of Paul himself, and have, therefore, to do with that 
evidence alone, we should be thoroughly justified in this course. 
It is difficult to clear the mind of statements regarding Paul and 
his conversion which are made in the Acts of the Apostles, but it 
is absolutely essential that we should understand clearly what 
Paul himself tells us and what he dves not, for the present to- 
tally excluding Acts. What then does Paul himself tell us 
of the circumstances under which he saw Jesus? Absolutely 
nothing. The whole of his evidence for the Resurrection consists 
in tne bare statement that he did see Jesus. Now can the fact 
that any man merely affirms, without even stating the cireum- 
stances, that a person once dead and buried has risen from the 
dead and been seen by him, be seriously considered satisfactory 
evidence for so astounding a miracle? Is it possible for any one 
of sober mind, acquainted with the nature of the proposition, on 
the one hand, and with the innumerable possibilities of error, on 
the other, to regard such an affirmation even as evidence of much 
importance in such a matter? We venture to say that, in such a 
case, an affirmation of this nature, even made by a man of high 
character and ability, would possess little weight. If the person 
making it, although of the highest honour, were known to sup- 
pose himself the subject of constant revelations and visions, and 
if, perhaps he had a constitutional tendency to nervous excite- 
ment and ecstatic trance, his evidence would have no weight at 
all. We shall presently have to speak of this more in detail in 
connection with Paul. Such an allegation even supported by the 
fullest information and most circumstantial statement could not 
establish the reality of the miracle; without them, it has no 
claim to belief. What is the value of a person’s testimony who 
simply makes an affirmation of some important matter, unaccom- 

anied by particulars, and the truth of which cannot be sub- 
jected to the test of even the slightest cross-examination ? It is 
worth nothing. It would not be received at all in a Court of 
Justice. If we knew the whole of the circumstances of the 
apparition to Paul, from which he inferred that he had seen the 


1 Dr, Jowett thinks this not improbable. The Episties of St. Paul, i. p. 229. 
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EFFECT OF VISION ON PAUL. 1039 
risen Jesus, the natural explanation of the supposed miracle 
might be easy. There were no other witnesses of it. This is 
clear ; for, had there been, Paul must have mentioned them. as he 
mentioned the five hundred. We have only the report of a man 
who states that he had seen Jesus, unconfirmed by any wit- 
nesses. Under no circumstances cc.ld isolated evidence like this 
be of much value. Facts and inferences are alike uncorroborated, 
but on the other hand are contradicted by universal experience. 
When we analyse the evidence, it is reduced to this: Paul believed 
that he had seen Jesus. This belief constitutes the whole evi- 
dence of Paul himself for the Resurrection. It is usual to argue 
that the powerful effect which this belief produced upon Paul’s 
life and teaching renders this belief of extraordinary force as 
evidence. This we are not prepared to admit. If the assertion 


- that Jesus appeared to him had not been believed by Paul, it 


would not have secured a moment’s attention. That this belief 
affected his life was the inevitable consequence of such belief. 
Paul eminently combined works with faith in his own life. 
When he believed Jesus to be an imposter, he did not content 
himself with sneering at human credulity, but vigorously perse- 
cuted his followers. When he came to believe Jesus to be the 
Messiah, he was not more inactive, but Lecame the irrepressible 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He acted upon his convictions in both 
cases ; but his mere persecution of Christianity no more proved 
Jesus to be an imposter than his mere prea-hing of Christianjty 
proved Jesus to be the Messiah. It only p1:ved that he believed 
so. He was as earnest in the one case as in the other. We 
repeat, therefore, that the evidence of Paul for the Resurrection 
amounts to nothing more than the unveigned belief that Jesus 
had been seen by him. We shall presently further examine the 
value of this belief as evidence for so astounding a miracle. 

We must not form exaggerated conceptions of the effect upon 
Paul of the appearance to him of Jesus. That his convictions 
and views of Christianity were based upon the reality of the 
Resurrection is undeniable, and that they received powerful con-. 
firmation and impulse through his vision of Jesus is also not to 
be doubted, but let us clear our minds of representations derived 
from other sources and clearly understand what Paul himsclf 
does and does not say of this vision, and for this purpose we must 
confine ourselves to the undoubted writins of the Apostle. Does 
Paul himself ascribe his conversion to Christianity to the fact of 
his having seen Jesus? Most certainly not. That is a notion de- 
rived solely from the statements in Acts. The sudden and mira- 
culous conversion of Paul is a product of the same pen which 
produced the story of the sudden conversion of the thief on the 
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“cross, an episode equally unknown to other writers. Paul neither 
says when nor where he saw Jesus. The revelation of God’s Son 
in him ..ot being an allusion to this vision of Jesus, but merely a 
reference to the light which dawned upon Paul’s mind as to the 
character and mission of Jesus, there is no ground whatever, 
from the writings of the Apostle himself, to connect the appear- 
ance of Jesus with the conversion of Paul. The statement in 
the Epistle to the Galatians simply amounts to this: When it 
poe him who elected him from his mother’s womb, and called 

im by nis grace to reveal to his mind the truth concerning his 
Son, that he might preach him among the Gentiles, he communi- 
-eated not with flesh and blood, neither did he go up to Jerusalem 
to those who were Apostles before him, but immediately went 
away to Arabia, and after that returned again to Damascus. It 
can scarcely be doubted that Paul here refers to his change of 
views—to his conversion—but as little can it be doubted thai he 
‘does not ascribe that conversion to the appearance to him of 
Jesus spoken of in the Corinthian letter. Tet anv reader who 
honestly desires to ascertain the exact position of the case ask 
‘himself the simple question whether, supposing the Acts of the 
Apostles never to have existed, it is possible to deduce from this, 
or any other statement of Paul, that he actually ascribes his 


conversion to the fact that Jesus appeared to him in a super- | 


natural manner. He may possibly in some degree base his apos- 


tolic claims upon that appearance, although it may be doubted 


‘how. far he does even this; if he did so, it would only prove the 
‘reality of his belief, but not the reality of the vision; but there 
is no evidence whatever in the writings of Paul that he connected 
his conversion with the appearance of Jesus. All that we can 
‘legitimately infer seems to be that, before his adoption of Chris- 
tianity, he had persecuted the Church ;! and further it may be 
gathered from the passage in the Galatian letter, that at the 
time when this change occurred he was at Damascus. At least 
the says that from Arabia he “returned again to Damascus,” 
‘which seems to imply that he first went from that city to Arabia. 
When we consider the expressions in the two letters, it becomes 
apparent that Paul does not set forth any instantaneous conver- 
sion of the character related elsewhere. To the Galatians he 
describes his election from his mother’s womb and call by the 
grace of Ged as antecedent to the revelation of his Son in him: 
“When he who separated me from my mother’s womb and called 
me by his grace was pleased to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles,” ὅθ. And if the reading 
“through me” be adopted, the sense we are pointing out becomes 





11 Cor. xv. 9. 
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ἢ still more apparent. In the Corinthian letter again, the expres- 


sions should be remarked : v. 8. “ And last of all be was seen by 
me also, as the one born out of due time. 9. For I am the least 
of the Apostles. that am not fit to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the Church of God: 10. but by the grace of 
God I am what I am: and his grace which was (bestowed) upon 
me was not in vain, but I laboured more abundautly than they 
all, yet not I, but the grace of God w... me. 11. Whether, ti:ere- 
fore, it were [ or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.”! Peter 
sees Jesus first, Paul sees him last; and as the thought upper- 
most in his mind in writing this epistle was the parties in the 
Corinthian Church, and the opposition to himself and denial even 
cf his apostleship, the montion of his having seen Jesus imme- 
diately leads him to speak of his apostolic claims. “Am 1 not an 
Apostle ? have I ποῦ seen Jesus our Lord?” he had just before 
exclaimed, and proceeded to defend himself against his opponents: 
here again he reverts to the same subject, with proud humility 
calling himself, on the one hand, “the least of the Apostles,” but, 
on the other, asserting that he had “ laboured more than they all.” 
He is led to contrast his past life with his present ; the time when 
he persecuted the Church with that in which he built it up. 
There is, however, no allusion to any miraculous conversion when 
he says: “by the grace of God I am what I am.” He may con- 
sider his having seen the Lord and become a witness of his resur- 
rection one part of his qualification for the Apostolate, but as- 
suredly he does not represent this as the means of his conversion. 


| We shall not pause to discuss at length how far being a witness. 


for the resurrection really was nade a necessary qualification for 
the apostolic office. The passages, Luke xxiv. 48, Acts i. 22, ii. 
32, upon which the theory mainly rests, are not evidence of the 
fact which can for a moment be accepted. It is obvious that the 
Twelve were Apostles from having been disciples of the Master 
from the commencement of his active career, and not from any 
fortuitous circumstance at its close. If Paul says: “ Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” he continues: “ Are 
ye not my work in the Lord? If I am not an apostle unto others, 
yet I am at least to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye 
in the Lord. My defence to them that examine me is this.’ ? 
There can be no doubt that the claims of Paul to the Apostolate 


11 Cor. xv. 8, ἔόχατον δὲ πάντων ὠὡόπερει τῷ ἐκτρώματι ὥφθη 
κἀμοί. 9. ἐγὼ yap εἰμι ὁ ἐλαχιότος τῶν ἀποόστύλων, ὃς ovn εἰμὶ 
ἱκανὸς καλεῖσθαι ἀπόστολος, διότι ἐδίωξα τὴν ἐγσιλησίαν του θεοῦ. 
10, χάριτι δὲ θεου εἰμὲ ὅ εἰμι, καὶ ἡ χάρις αὐτου ἡ εἰς ἐμὲ ov’ 
κενὴ ἐγενήθη,» ἀλλὰ περισσότερον αὐτῶν πάντων ἑἐποπίασα, οὐκ 
ἐγὼ δὲ ἀλλα ἡ χάρις τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ δὺν ἐμοί, κιτ.λ. 

2.1 Cor, ix, 1—3, 
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were, during his life, constantly denied, and his authority re- 
oe As we have elsewhere pointed out, there is no evidence that 

is apostleship was ever recognised by the elder Apostles, nor 
that his claim was ever submitted to them. Even in the second 
century, the Clementine Homilies deny him the honour, and 
Tale fight of his visions and revelations, All the evidence we 
possess shows that Paul’s vision of Jesus did not secure for him 
much consideration in his own time, a circumstance which cer- 
tainly does not tend to establish its reality. 

What weight can we, then, attach to the representation in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the conversion of Paul? Our examina- 
tion of thet work has sufficiently shown that none of its state- 
ments can be received as historical. Where we have been able to 
compare them with the epistles of Paul, they have not been in 
agreement. Nothing could be more obvious than the contradic- 
tion between the narrative of Paul’s conduct after his conversion, 
according to Acts, and the account which Paul gives in the Gala- 
tian letter. We need not repeat the demonstration here. Where 
we possess the means of comparison, we discover the inaccuracy 
of Acts. Why should we suppose that which we cannot compare 
more accurate? So far as our argument is concerned, it matters 
very little whether we exclude the narrative of the conversion of 
Acts or not. We point out, however, that there is no confirma- 
tion whatever in the writings of Paul of the representation of his 
conversion by means of a vision of Jesus, which, upon all consi- 
derations, may much more reasonably be assigned to a somewhat 
later period. If we ventured to conjecture, we should say that 
the Author of Acts has expanded the scattered sayings of Paul 
int. this narrative, making the miraculous conversion by a per- 
sonal interposition of Jesus, which he therefore relates tio less 
than three times, counterbalance the disadvantage of his not hav- 
ing followed Jesus in the flesh.! It is curious that he has intro- 
duced the bare statement into the third Synoptic, that Jesus 
“was seen by Simon” ( ὥφθη Xivwv),? which none of the other 
evangelists mentions, but which he may have found, without fur- 
ther particulars, 6f4 Κηφᾷ, in the Epistle whence he derived, per- 
haps, materials for the other story. In no case can the narrative 
in Acts be received as evidence of the slightest value ; but in order 
not to pass over even such statements in silence, we shall very 
briefly examine it. 

The narrative is repeated thrice: in the first instance (ix. 1 ff) 
as a historical account of the transaction ; next (xxii. 4 ff.) intro- 
duced into a speech supposed to be delivered by Paul to the Jews 


1 Cf. Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch., p. 61 f. 
2 Luke xxiv. 34. 
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when taken prisoner in consequence of their uproar on finding 
him in the Temple purifying himself with the four men who ha 

avew, ὃ position which cannot historically be reconciled with 
the character and views of Paul; and, thirdly, again put into the 
mouth of the Apostle (xxvi. 9 ff.) when he pleads his cause before 
King Agrippa. Paul is represented in the headlong career of per- 
secuting the Church, and going with letters from the high priest 
empowering him to bring Christian men and women bound unto 
Jerusalem. “And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh to Damascus, and suddenly there shone round about him a 
light out of the heaven, and he feil upon the earth and heard a voice 
saying unto him: Saul, Saul, why pers.utest thou me? And he 
said, Who art thou Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.”! In the second account, there is so far 
no very wide discrepancy, but there, as in the third, the time is 
said to be about noon. There is a very considerable difference in 
the third account, however, more especially in the report of what 
is said by the voice: xxvi. 13, “At midday, O King, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and those journeying with me ; 14. And 
when we all fell to the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in 
the Hebrew tongue: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is 
hard for thee to kick against pricks. 15. And I said: Who art 
thou, Lord? And the Lord said: Iam Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. 16. But rise and stand upon thy feet ; for I was seen td 
thee for this purpose, to choose thee a minister and a witness bot 

of these things which thou sawest, and of the things in which I 
will appear unto thee; 17. delivering thee from the people and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee: 18, to open their 
eyes, that they may turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and a lot among them which are sanctified by faith that 
isin me.”? It will be admitted that this address is widely differ- 


1 Acts ix. 3. ἐν δὲ τῷ πορεύεσθαι ἐγένετο αὐτὸν ἐγγίζειν τῇ Aauacna, 
ἐξαίφνης re αὐτὸν περιηόστραψεν φῶς ἐπ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ" 4. καὶ 
πεσὼν ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ἤκουσεν φωνὴν λέγουσαν αὐτῷ" Σαοὺλ Σαούλ, 
τί με διώκεις ; ὅ. εἶπεν δέ" Tis εἰ, κυίριε; ὁ δὲ εἶπεν: Ἔγα εἰμι 
Ἰησοῦς, ὃν δυ διώκεις. 6. ἀλλὰ ἀναόστηθι καὶ εἴόδελθὲ εἰφ΄ τὴν πολιν, 
καὶ λαληθήδεταί Gor ὅ τι δε δεῖ ποιεῖν. Cf. xxii, 6-8, 10. ; 

2 Acts xxvi. 13. ἡμέρας μέδης κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν εἶδον, βασιλευΐ, ov'- 
ρανόθεν υἱπὲρ τὴν ἡ αμρότητα tov ἡλίου περιλάμψαν μὲ Pas καὶ 
τους συν ἐμοὶ πορευομένους: 14. πάντων TE καταπεδόντων ἡμῶν 
εἰς τὴν γὴν ἤκουσα φωνὴν λέγουσαν πρός μὲ τῇ ‘Efpaidt διαλέκ- 
τω Σαουλ, Σαουλ, τί μὲ διώκεις ; GxAnpov Gor πρὸς κέντρα Aax- 
τίζειν. 15. ἐγὼ δὲ eima’ Tis et, κύριε ; ὁ δὲ κυριος εἶπεν" Ἑγ ὦ εἰμὶ 
Ἰησοῦς, ὃν Gv’ διώκεις. 106. ἀλλὰ αναότηθι καὶ στῆθι ἐπὶ τοὺς ποδας 
ὅου' εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ ὥφθην Gor, προχειρίδασθαί ὅε υἱπηρέτην καὶ 
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ent from that reported in the two earlier accounts, Apologists 
argue that, in this third narrative, Paul has simply transferred 
from Ananias to Jesus the message delivered to him by the former, 
according to the second account. Let us first see what Ananias 
is there represented as saying. Acts xxii. 14: “ And he said: The 
God of our fathers chose thee, to know his will and to see the 
Righteous One ;! 15. for thou shalt be a witness to him unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard.”? Now Paul clearly pro- 
fesses in the speech which he is represented as deliverin hein 
Agrippa to state what the voice said to him: “ And he said,” 
“and 1 said,” “and he said,” distinctly convey the meaning that 
the report is to be what actually was said. If the sense of what 
Ananias said to him is embodied in part of the address ascribed 
to the voice, it is strangely altered and put into the first person ; 
but, beyoud this, there 1s much added which neither appears in 
the speech of Ananias nor anywhere else in any of the narratives. 
If ~we further compare the instructions given to Ananias in the 
vision of the first narrative with his words in the second and 
those ascribed to the voice in the third, we shall sce that these 
again differ very materially. Acts ix. 15. “ But the Lord said 
unto him: Go; for this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before Gentiles and kings, and the sons of Israel : 10. 
For I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.” What must we think of a writer who deals so 
freely with his materials, and takes such liberties even with so 
serious a matter as this heavenly vision and the words of the 
glorified Jesus ? In the third account, Jesus is represented as say- 
ing: “It is hard for thee to kick against pricks.” 4 This is a well- 
known proverbial saying, frequently used by classical Greek and 
Latin authors,’ and not altogether strange to Hebrew. It is a 


μάρτυρα ὧν τε εἶδες ὧν TE ὀφθήσομαί Got, 17. ἐβαιρου paves όε bi 
tov λαοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν, εἰς obs ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω δε, 18. ἀνοῖξαι 
ὀφθαλμουΐς αὐτῶν, τοῦ ἐπιότρέψαι ἀπὸ δπκότους εἰς φῶς καὶ τῆς 
ἐξουσίας τοῦ σατανᾶ ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, του λαβεῖν αὐτουΐς ἄφεσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν καὶ λῆρον ἐν τοὶς ἡγιασμένοις πίστει τῇ εἰς ἐμέ. 

1 It will be remembered that this epithet occurs in Acts iii, 14, vii. 52, and no- 
where else in the New Testament. 

2 Acts xxii. 14. ὁ δὲ εἰπεν' Ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν προεχειρί- 
Gato ὅε γνῶναι τὸ θέλμμα αὐτοῦ xan ἰδεὶν τὸν dinatov καὶ Xxov- 
Gat φωνὴν ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ", 15. ὅτι ἔσῃ μαρτυς αὐτῶ πρὸς 
παντας ἀνθρώπους ὧν ἑώρακας καὶ ἤκουσας. 

8 Acts ix. 1ὅ. εἶπεν δὲ πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁ κύριος' Πορεύου, ὅτι δκεῦος 
ἐκλογῆς ἐστίν μοι οὗτος Tov βαότάδαι τὸ ὄνομα μου ἐνώπιον ἐθνῶν 
τε καὶ βασιλέων υἱῶν τε Ἰόραήλ" 16. ἐγὼ γὰρ υἱποδείξω αὐτῷ ὅσα δεῖ 
αὐτὸν υἱπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος μου παθεῖν. 

4 xxvi, 14. This phrase was introduced into Acts ix. 5 of the authorised version 
by Erasmus from the Vulgate, but it is not found there in any Greek MS. of the 
slightest authority. 

5 Cf. disch., Prom., 323; Agamem., 1633 ; Hurip., Bacch., 791 ; Pindar, Pyth., 
ii. 173 Terent., Phorm. ., i. 2.27; Plaut., True., iv. 2, 59. Baumgarten, Belen, 
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singularly anthropomorphic representation to put such a saying 
into the mouth of the divine apparition, and it assists in betray- 
ing the mundane origin of the whole scene. Another point de- 
serving consideration i is, that Paul is not told what he is to do Ly 
the voice of Jesus, but is desired to go into the city to be there 
instructed by Ananias. This is cle: arly opposed to Paul’s own re- 
peated asseverations. “ For neither did I receive it from man nor 
wis taught it, but through a revelation of Jesus Christ,”! is his 
statemont. The details of the incident itself, moreover, are dif- 
ferently stated in the various accounts and cannot be reconciled. 
According to the first account, the companions of Paul “ stood 
speechless ” (ix. 7); in the third, they “ail fell to the earth ” 
(xxvi. 14). The explanation, that they first fell to the ground 
and then rose up, fails satisfactorily to harmonise the two state- 
ments ; as does likewise the suggestion that the first expression 
is simply an idiomatic mode of saying that they were speechless, 
independent of position. Then again, in the first account, it 
is said that the men stood speechless, “ hearing the voice (ἀκούυντες 
τῆς φωνῆς) but seeing no one.” In the second we are told: 
“ And they that were with me saw indeed the light; but they 
heard not ‘he voice (τὴν φωνὴν οὐκ ἤκουσαν) of him speaking to 
me.” No two statements could be more contr adictory. The 
attempt to reconcile them by explaining the verb ἀκούω in the 
one place “to hear” and in the other“ to understand” is in- 
admissible, because wholly arbitrary. It is quite obvious that 
the word ‘s used in the same sense in both passages, the dif- 
ference being effected by the negative. In the third account, the 
voice is described as speaking “in the Hebrew tongue,” which 
was probably the native tongue of the companions of Paul from 
Jerusalem. If they heard the voice speaking Hebrew, they must 
have understood it. The effort to make the vision clear ly objec- 
tive, and at the same time, to confine it to Paul, leads to these 
complications. The voice is heard, though the speaker is not 
seen, by the men, in the one story, whilst the light is seen, 
and the voice not heard, in the other, and yet it speaks in Hebrew 
according to the third, and even makes use of classical proverbs, 
and uses language wondrously similar to that of the Author of 
Acts. We may remark here that Paul’s Gospel! was certainly not re- 
vealed to him upon this occasion ; and, therefore, the expressions in 
his epistles upon this subject must be referred to other revelations. 
There is, however, another curious point to be observed, Paw! is not 





Grotius, Hackett, Humphrey, Kuinoel, Meyer, Olshausen, Overbeck, Wetstein, d: 
Wette, Wordsworth, &c., in]. Zeller, Apg., p. 193, anm. 1. 

1 Gal. i. 11 ff 2 Acts ix. 7. 

8 Acts xxii. 9. 4 Acts xxvi. 14. 
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described as having actually seen Jesus in the vision. According to 
the first two accounts, a light shines round about him and he falls 
to the ground and hears a voice; when he rises he is blind.’ If in 
the third account he sees the light from heaven above the bright- 
ness of the sun shining round about him and his companions, 2 
they equally see it, according to the second account.’ The blind- 
ness, therefore, is miraculous and symbolic, for the men are not 
blinded by the light. It is singular that Paul nowhere refers to 
this blindness in his letters. It cannot be doubted that the writer's 
purpose is to symbolise the very change from darkness to light, 
in the case of Paul, which, after Old Testament prophecies, is 
referred to in the words ascribed, in the third account,' to the 
voice. Paul, thus, only sees the light which surrounds the glori- 
fied Jesus, but not his own person, and the identification proceeds 
only froma the statement: “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 
It is true that the expression is strangely put into the mouth of 
Jesus, in the third account: “for I was seeu by thee (ώφθην cou) 
for this purpose,” &c.,° but the narrative excludes the actual sight 
of the speaker, and it is scarcely possible to read the words just 
quoted, and their context, without being struck by their incon- 

ruity. We need not point out tne sources of this representation 
of light shrouding the heavenly vision, so common in the Old 
Testament. Before proceeding to the rest of the account, we may 
point out in passing the similarity of the details of this scene to 
the vision of Daniel, x. 7-9. Returning, however, to the first nar- 
rative, we are told that, about the same time as this miracle was 
occurring to Paul, a supernatural communicatioa was being made 
to Ananias in Damascus: ix. 10. “ And to him said the Lord in a 
vision: Ananias. And he said, Behold I am here, Lord. 11. And 
the Lord said unto him: Rise and go to the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of 
Tarsus; for, behold he prayeth; 12, and he saw a man named 
Ananias who came in and put his hand on him that he might re- 
ceive sight. 13. But Ananias answered, Lord I heard from many 
concerning this man, how much evil he did to thy saints in Jeru- 
salem : 14, And here he hath authority from the chief priests to 
bind all that call on thy name. 15. But the Lord said, Go, ἄς. 
(quoted above). 17. And Ananias went away, and entered into the 
house ; and having put his hands on him said: Brother Saul, the 
Lord hath sent me, even Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way 
by which thou camest, that thou mightest receive sight and be 
filed with the Holy Spirit. 18. And immediately there fell from 








1 Acts ix. 3, 4, 8, xxii. 6, 7, 11. 4 xxii. 11, does not refute this. 
2 xxvi, 18. 5 xxvi. 18, 
. 8 xxii, 98, 6 xxvi. 16, 
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his eyes as it \vore scales; and he received sight, rose up, and was 
baptized, and having taken food was strengthened.” We have 
already had occasion to point out, in connection with the peralle- 
lism kept up in Acts between the Apostle of the Ger. tiles and the 
Apostle of the Circumcision, that a similar double vision is rar- 
rated by the Author as occurring to Peter and Cornelius. Some 
further vision is referred to in v. 12; for in no form of the nar- 
rative of Paul’s vision on the way to Damascus is he represented 
as seeing a man named Ananias coming to him for the purpose 
described. Many questions a.e suggested by the story just quoted, 
How did Ananias know that Paul had authority froia the- chief 
priests to arrest any one? How could he argue in such a way 
with the Lord? Did he not then know that Jesus had appeared 
to Paul on the way ? How did he get that information ? Is it not 
an extraordinary thing that Paul never mentions Ananias in any 
of his letters, nor in any way refers to these miracles? We have 
already rererred to the symbolic nature of the blindness, and re- 
covery of sight on receiving the Holy Spirit and being baptized, 
and this is rendered still more apparent by the statement: ν. 9. 
“And he was three days without sight, and neither did eat nor 
drink.” We may further point out that in immediate connection 
with this episode Paul is represented, in the serond account, as 
stating that, on going to Jerusalem, he has another vision of Jesus : 
xxli. 17. “And it came to pass that, when I returned to Jerusalem 
and was praying in the Temple, I was in a trance, 18, and saw 
him saying unto me: Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem ; for they will not receive thy witness concerning me. 
19. And I said: Lord, they themselves know that I was wont to 
imprison and beai in every synagogue them that believe on thee. 
20. And when the blood of Stephen, thy witness, was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting, and keeping the garments of 
them that sl.w him. 21. And he said unto me: Go, for I will send 
thee far hence unio the Gentiles.” It seems impossible, consider- 
ing the utter silence of Paul, that the apparition to which he 
refers, can have spoken to him at length as described upon these 
occasions. We have elsewhere remarked that there is not the 
slightest evidence in his own or other writings connecting any 
Stephen with Paul, and it may be appropriate to add here that, 
supposing him to hove been present when the martyr exclaimed: 
“ Lo, I behold the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God,”? it is singular that he does not name 
him as one of those by whom Jesus “ was seen.” To resume this 
discussion, however: we have already shown that the statements 
of the Acts regarding Paul’s conduct after this alleged vision are 
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1 Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. 542 f. 2 vii. 56, 
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distinctly in contradiction with the statements of Paul. The 
explanation here given of the cause of Paul's leaving Jerusalem, 
moreover, is not in agreement with the Acts ix. 29 f., and much less 
with Gal. i. 20ff. Th three narratives themselves are full of irre- 
concilable differences and incongruities, which destroy all reason- 
able ccnfidence in any substantial basis for the story. It is 
evident that the three narratives are from the same pen, and 
betray the composition of the Author of Acts! They cannot be 
regarded as true history.?, The hand of the composer is very ap- 
parent in the lavish use of the miraculous, so characteristic of the 
whole work. It is worth while to catalogue the supernatural 
incidents of this episode. 1, The vision ; 2, Companions hearing the 
voice but seeing no man, or not nearing the voice but seeing the 
light ; 3, Paul’s blindness ; 4, Vision of Ananias; 5, Restoration of 
sight to Paul; 6, Trance of Paul in Jerusalem. Such a narrative 
cannot be received in evidence. 

The testimony before us simply amounts to this: Paul be- 
lieved that he had seen Jesus some years after his death: there 
is no evidence that he ever saw him during his life. He states 
that he had “ received” that he was seen by various other per- 
sons, but he does not give the slightest information as to who 
told him, or what reasons he had for believing the statements to 
be correct. And still less does he narrate the particulars of the 
alleged appearances or even of his own vision. Although we 
have no detailed statements of these extraordinary phenomena, 
we may assume that, as Paul himself believed that he had seen 
Jesus, certain other people of the circle of his disciples likewise 
believed that they had seen the risen Master. The whole of the 
evidence for the Resurrection reduces itself to an undefined be- 
lief on the part of a few persons, in a notoricutly superstitious age, 
that after Jesus had died and heen buried they had seen him 
alive. These visions, it is admitted, occurred at a time of the 
most intense religious exci.ement, and under circumstances of 
wholly exceptional mental igitation and distress. The wildest 





1 Zeller, Apg., p. 399 ff.; Lekebusch, Apg., p. 125 f., 129f. ; Overbeck, Zu de 
Wette, Apg., p. 1389 ; Davidson, Int. N.T., 11. p, 235. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 70 ff. ; Gfrorer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 412 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Theol. 1864, p. 155 ff.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul., u. s. w.. p. 34 ff.; 
Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 99 ff.; Overbeck, Zu de W. Apg., p. 132 ff.; Renan, 
Les Apétres, p. 17. ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. p. 529 f.; Straatmai, Paulus, 
p. 17 ff. ; Weber αι, Holtzinann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 540 ff.; Zeller, Apg., p. 191 ff. 
Cf ™avidson, ini. N.T., ii. p. 246 ff.; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 345 ff. ; Hausrath, 
Dc Ap. Pauls, p. 125 ff. ; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 416 ff. ; Meyer, Apg., p. 
132 £.; Schnecwenburger, Ary., p. 167 ff., 180 ff. 

8 Ebrard, Wiss. Kr. ev. Gesch., p. 719, arm. 13 ; Hwald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 
70 ἢν; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. iss. Th., 18v4, p. 184 f.; Einl., p. 219; Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus, p. 394anm.; Reaan, Les Apotres, p. 73, 210 ff.; Strauss, Leb. 
Jesu, p. 27€. 
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alternations of fear, doubt, hope and indefinite expectation, 
added their effects to oriental imaginations already excited by 
indignation at the fate of their Master, and sorrow or despair at 
such a dissipation of their Messianic dreams. There was present 
every element of intellectual and moral disturbance. Now must 
we seriously ask again whether this bare and wholly, unjustified 
belief can be accepted as satisfactory evidence for so astounding 
a miracle as the Resurrection ? Can the belief of such men, in 
such an age, establish the reality of a phenomenon which is con- 
tradicted by universal experience? We have no evidence as to 
what actually occurred. We do not even know the facts upon 
which they based their inferences. We only know that they 
thought they had seen Jesus and that they therefore concluded 
that he had risen from the dead. It comes to us as bare belief 
from the Age of Miracles, unsupported by facts, uncorroborated 
by evidence, unaccompanied ky proof of investigation, and un- 
provided with material for examination. What is such belief 
worth? We have no hesitation in saying that it is absolutely 
worth nothing. 


ys 





‘¢ 


We might here well bring our inquiry to a close, for we have 
no further evidence to deal with. The problem, however, is so 
full of interest that we cannot yet lay it down, and although we 
must restrain our argument within certain rigid limits, and 
wholly refrain from entering into regions of mere speculation, we 
may further discuss the origin and nature of the belief in the 
Resurrection. Recognising, the fact that, although its nature 
and extent are very indefinite, there existed an undoubted betief 
that, after his death, Jesus was seen alive; the argument is ad- 
vanced that there must have been a real basis for this belief. 
“The existence of a Christian society,” says an apologetic writer, 
“is the first and (if rightly viewed) the final proof of the historic 
truth of the miracle on which it was founded. It may indeed 
be said that the Church was founded upon the belief in the 
Resurrection, and not upon the Resrrection itself: and that the 
testimony must therefore be limited to the attestation of the be- 
lief, and cannot reach to the attestation of the fact. But Lelief 
expressed in action is for the most part the strongest evidence 
which we can have of any historic event. Unless, therefore, it 
can be shown that the origin of the apostolic belief in the Resur- 
rection, with due regard to the fulness of its characteristic form, 
and the breadth and rapidity of its propagation can be satisfac- 
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torily explained on other grounds, the belief itself is a sufficient 

roof of the fact.”! This is obviously Paley’s argument of the 

welve men? in a condensed form. Belief in action may be the 
strongest evidence which we can have of any historic event; but 
when the historic event happens to be an event in religious his- 
tory, and an astounding miracle like the Resurrection, such bare 
evidence, emanating from such an age, is not very strong evi- 
cence, after all. The breadth and rapidity of its propagation 
absolutely prove nothing but belief in the report of those who 
believed; although it is very far from evident that people em- 
braced Christianity from a rational belief in the Resurrection. 
No one pretends that the Gentiles who believed made a prelimi- 
nary examination of the truth of the Resurrection. If breadth 
and rapidity of propagation be taken as sufficient proof of the 
truth of facts, we might consider Buddhism and Mahomedanism 
as satisfactorily attested creeds. There could not be e. greater 
fallacy than the supposition that the origin of a belief must be 
explained upon other grounds, or that belief itself accepted as a 
sufficient proof of the fact asserted. The truth ον falsehood of 
any allegation is determined by a balance of evidence, and the 
critic is no more bound to account for the formation of erroneous 
belief than he is bound to believe, because he may not, after a 
great lapse of time, be able so clearly to demonstrate the particu- 
ar manner in which that errcneous belief originated, that any 
other mode is definitely excluded. The belief that a dead man 
rose from the dead and appeared to several persons alive is at 
once disposed of upon abstract grounds. The alleged occurrence 
is contrary to universal experience; but om the cther hand the 
prevalence of defective observation, mistaken inference, self-de- 
ception and credulity, any of which might lead to such belief, are 
only too well-known to it. Is it necessary to define which pe- 
culiar orm of error is present in every false belief, before, with 
this immense preponderance of evidence against it, we finally 
reject it? Wethink not. Any explanation consistent with uni- 
versal experience must be adopted, ravher than a belief which is 
contradictory to it. 

There are two theories which have been advanced to explain 
vhe origin of the apostolic belief in the Resurrection, to which we 
may now briefly refer; but it must be clearly understood that 
the suggestion of an explanation is quite apart from our exami- 
nation of the actual evidence for the Resurrection. Fifty ex- 
planations might be offered and be considered unsatisfactory 
without in the least degree altering the fact, that the testimony 





1 Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurvection, 3rd ed., p. 106 f. 
2 Evidences and Horw Pavlina, ed. Potts, 1850, p. 6. 
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for the final miracle of Christianity is totally insufficient, and 
that the allegation that it actually occurred cannot be main- 
tained. The first explanation, adopted by some able critics, is 
that Jesus did not really die on the cross, but being taken down 
alive, and his body being delivered to friends, he subsequently 
revived. In support of this theory, it is argued that Jesus is 
represented by the Gospels as expiring after having been but 
three to six hours upon the cross, which would have been an 
unprecedentedly rapid death. It is affirmed that only the hands 
and not the feet were nailed to the cross. The crurifragium, not 
usually accompanying crucifixion, is dismissed as unknown to 
the three Synoptists, and only inserted by the fourth Evangelist 
for dogmatic reasons, and of course the lance-thrust disappears 
with the leg-brealzing. Thus the apparent death was that pro- 
found faintness which might well fall upon such an organization 
after some hours of physical and mental agony on the cross, 
following the continued strain and fatigue of the previous night. 
As soon as he had sufiiciently recovered, it is supposed that Jesus 
visited his disciples a few times to re-assure them, but with pre- 
caution on account of the Jews, and was by them believed to 
have risen from the dead, as indeed he himself may likewise 
have supposed, reviving as he had done from the faintness of 
death.1 Seeing, however, that his death had set the crown 
upon his work, the Master withdrew into impenetrable obscurivy 
and was heerd of no more. We have given ut the baldest out- 
line of this theory ; for it would occupy too much space to repre- 
sent it adequately and show the ingenuity with which it is 
worked out, and the very considerable support which it receives 
from statements in the Gospels, and from inferences deducible 
from them. We do not ourselves adopt this explanation, although 
it must be clearly repeated that, were the only alternative to do 
so, or to fall back upon the hypothesis of a miracle, we should 
consider it preferable. A serious objection brought against the 








1 Gfrérer, who maintain. ‘he theory of a Scheintod with great ability, thinks 
that Jesus had believers amongst the rulers of the Jews, who, although they 
could not shield him from the oppusition against him, still hoped to save him 
from death. Joseph, a rich man, found the means of doing,so. He prepared 
the new sepulchre close to the place of execution to be at hand—begged the body 
from Pilate—the immense quantity of spices bought by Nicodemus being merely 
to distract the attention of the Jews—and Jesus being quickly carried to the 
ch tga was restored to life by their efforts. He interprets the famous verse 
John xx. 17 curiously. The expression: ‘‘I have not yet ascended to my Father 
and your Father,” &c., he takes as meaning simply the act of dying: ‘‘ going to 
heaven,” cnd the reply of Jesus is equivalent to: ‘*Touch me net, for 1 am still 
flesh and vlood—I am not yet dead.” Jesus sees his disciples only a few times 
mysteriously, and believing that he had set the final seal to the truth of his work 
vy his death, he then retires into impenetrable gloom, Das Heiligthum und die 
Wahrheit, p. 107 ff., p. 231 ff. 
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theory seems to be, that it is not natural to suppose that, after 
- such intense and protracted fatigue and anxiety followed by the 
most cruel agony on the cross, agony both of soul and body, } 
ending in unconsciousness only short of death, Jesus could within 
a short period have presented himself to his disciples with such 
an aspect as could have conveyed to them the impression of vic- 
tory over death by the Prince of Life. He must still, it is urged, 
have presented the fresh traces of suffering and weakness little 
calculated to inspire them with the idea of divine power and 
glory. This is partly, but not altogether, true. There is no evi- 
dence, as we shall presently show, that the appearances of Jesus 
occurred so soon as is generally represented ; and, in their aston- 
ishment at again seeing the Master whom they supposed to be 
dead, the disciples could not have been in a state minutely to 
remark the signs of suffering,? then probably, with the power of 
a mind like that of Jesus over physical weakness, little apparent. 
Time and imagination would doubtless soon have effaced from their 
minds any such impressions, and left only the belief that he had 
risen from the dead to develop and form the Christian doctrine. 
A more powerful objection seems to us the disappearance of 
Jesus. We cannot easily persuade ourselves that such a teacher 
could have renounced his work and left no subsequent trace of 
his existence. Still, it must be admitted that many explanations 
might be offered on this head, the most obvious being that death, 
whether as the result of the terrible crisis through which he had 
passed, or from some other cause, may soon after have ensued. 
We repeat, however, that we neither advance this explanation 
nor think it worth while to discuss it seriously, not because we 
think it untenabie, although w- do not adopt it, but because we 
consider that there is another explanation of the origin of belief 
in the Resurrection which is better, and which is in our opinion 
the true one. We mean that which is usually called the “vision- 
hypothesis.” 

The phenomenon which has to be accounted for is the apos- 
tolic belief that, after he had been dead and buried, Jesus “ was 
seen” (ὠφθη) by certain persons. The explanation which we 
offer, and which has long been adopted in various forms by able 
critics,’ is, that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision was not 





1 Holsten remarks that the cry put into the mouth of Jesus on the Cross, in the 
first and second Synoptics: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” if 
genuine, can scarcely be otherwise historically conceived than as a last surrender 
of his last hope that God’s will would not continue his sufferings even unto death. 
Zum Ev, des Paulus u. Petr., p. 227. : ; 

2 The repeated statement in the Gospels that the women and his disciples did 
not at first recognise the risen Jesus, are quoted in connection with this point. 

3 Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 68 ff. ; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, ἃ. 8. w., Pp. 
117 ff., οὐ passim ; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, p. 99 ff., 162 ff. ; Noack, Die 
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THE VISION-HYPOTHESIS. 1053 


real and objective, but illusory and subjective; that 1s to say: 
Jesus was not himself seen, but only a representation of Jesus 
within the minds of the beholders, This explanation not only 
does not impeach the veracity of those who aftirmed that they 
had seen Jesus, but, accepting to a certain extent a subjective 
truth at the basis of the belief, explains upon well-known and 
natural principles the erroneous inference deduced from the sub- 
jective vision. It seems to us that the points to be determined 
are simple and obvious: Is it possible for a man to mistake sub- 
jective impressions for objective occurrences? Is it possible 
that any considerable number of persons can at the same time 
receive similr subjective impressions and mistake them for 
objective facts? If these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively, and@t can be shown that the circumstances, the charac- 
ters, the constitution of those who believed in the first instance, 
favoured the reception of such subjective impressions, and equally 
the deduction of erroneous inferences ; it may be admitted that a 
satisfactory explanation can thus be given of the apostolic belief, 
on other grounds than the reality of a miracle opposed to univer- 
sal experience, little as we feel bound to give any such explana- 
tion at all. No sooneris the frst question formulated than it 
becomes obvious to every one who is acquainted with psychologi- 
cal end physiological researches, or who has even the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the influence of the mind upon the body, 
that it must at once be answered in the affirmative. Indeed the 
affirmation that subjective impressions, in connection with every 
sense, can be mistaken for, and believed to be, actual objective 
effects, is so trite that it seems almost superfluous to make it. 
Every reader must be well acquainted with illustrations of the fact, 
or can readily make himself acquainted with them. The only dif- 
ficulty is to deal authoritatively with such a point within moderate 
compass. We must limit ourselves to the sense of sight. “There 

are abundant proofs,” says Sir Benjamin Brodie, “that impres- 

sions may be made in the brain by other causes simulating those 

which are made on it by external objects through the medium of 
the organs of sense, thus producing false perceptions, which may, 
in the first instance, and before we have had time to reflect on 
the subject, be mistaken for realities.”! The limitation here in- 


Aufersieh. ἃ, Gekreuzigten im Lichte heut. Wiss., 1861, p. 133 ff. ; Urspr. ἃ. 
Christ., ii. p. 274 f. ; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 448 ff. ; Les Apdtres, p. 10 ff. ; 
Réville, La Piscetootink de J.C., p. 11 ff. ; Strauss, Leb. Jesu, p. 295 ff. ; Zeller, 
Apg., p. 196 ff. Cf. Kriiger-Velthusen, Leb. Jesu, p. 263 ff.; Scholten, Het Ev. ἢ, 
Joh., p. 346-ff. ; Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 612 ff. ; Die Rel. Jesu, p. 86 ff,, 
108 ; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., p. 254 ff. ; Weisse, Die Ev. Gesch , 
p. 438, 


1 Psychological Inquiries, 1854, p. 78; cf. 79 ff. 
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troduced : “ before we have had time to reflect on the subject,” is 
of course valid in the case of those whose reason is capable of re- 
jecting the false perceptions, whether on the ground of natural 
law or of probability ; but, in anyone ignorant of natural law, 
familiar with the idea of supernatural agency and the occurrence 
of miraculous events, it is obvious, retlection, if reflection of a 
sceptical kind can even be assumed, would have little chance of 
arriving at any true discrimination of phenomena. Speaking of 
the nervous system and its functions, and more immediately of 
the relation of the Cerebrum to the Sensorium and the produc- 
tion of spectral illusions, Dr. Carpenter says, in his work on the 
“ Principles of Mental Physiology,” which is well worth the study 
of those interested in the question we are discussing: “Still 
stronger evidence of the same associated action of thé Cerebrum 
and Sensorium is furnished by the study of the phenomena desig- 
nated as Spectral Illusions. These are clearly sensorial states 
not excited by external objects ; and it is also clear that they fre- 
quently originate in cerebral changes,since they represent creations 
of the mind, and are not mere reproductions of past sensations.” 
Dr. Carpenter refers in illustration to a curious illusion to which 
Sir John Herschel was subject, “in the shape of the involuntary 
occurrence of Visual impressions, into which Geometrical regu- 
larity of form enters as the leading character. These were not of 
the nature of those ocular Spectra which may be attributed with 
probability to retinal changes.” Dr. Carpenter then continues : 
“We have here not a reproduction of sensorial impressions for- 
merly received ; but a construction of new forms, by a process 
which, if it had been carried on consciously, we should have 
called imagination. And it is difficult to see how it is to be ac- 
counted for in any other way, than by an unconscious action of 
the cerebrum ; the products of which impress themselves on the 
sensorial consciousness, just as, in other cases, they express them- 
selves through the motor apparatus.”? The illusions described by 
Sir John Herschel who, as he himself says, was “as little vision- 
ary as most people” should be referred to. Of the production of 
sensations by ideas there can be no possible doubt® and, conse- 
quently, as little of the realisation by the person in whom they 
are produced of subjective impressions exactly as though they 
were objective. With regard to false perceptions, Dr. Carpenter 
says: “It has been shown that the action of iweational states 
upon the Sensorium can modify or even produce sensations. But 
the action of pre-existing states of Mind is still more frequently 


1 Sir John Herschel gives a full account of them in his ‘‘ Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects,” (Daldy, Isbister, & Co., 1876) p. 402 ff. 

2 Principles of Mental Physiology, 4th ed., 1875, p. 113 f. 

3 1b., Ὁ. 155 ff. 
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shown in modifying the interpretation which we put upon our 
sense-impressions. For since almost every such interpretation is 
an act of judgment based upon experience, that judgment will 
vary according to our mental condition at the time it is delivered ; 
and will be greatly affected by any dominant idea or feeling, so. 
as even to occasion a complete mis-interpretation of the objective 
source of the sense-impression, as often occurs in what is termed 
‘absence of mind.’ The following case, mentioned by Dr. Tuke 1 
as occurring within his own knowledge,affords a good example of 
this fallacy :—‘ A lady was walking one day from Penryn to Fal- 
mouth, and her mind being at that time, or recently, occupied 
by the subject of drinking-fountains, thought she saw in the road 
a newly-erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it, namely—* If any man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.” Some time afterwards, she mentioned the fact with 
pleasure to the daughters of a gentleman who was supposed to 
have erected it. They expressed their surprise at her statement, 
and assured her that she must be quite mistaken. Perplexed 
with the contradiction between the testimony of her senses and 
of those who would have been aware of the fact had it been true, 
and feeling that she could not have been deceived (“ for seeing is 
believing ”), she repaired to the spot, and found to her astonish- 
ment that no drinking-fountain was in existence—only a few 
scattered stones, which had tormed the foundation upon which 
the suggestion of an expectant imagination had built the super- 
structure. The subject having previously occupied her attertion, 
those sufficed to form, not only a definite erection, but one in- 
scribed by an appropriate motto corresponding to the leading 
idea.’” 2 We may give as another illustration an illusion which 
presented itself to Sir Walter Scott.2 He had been reading, 
shortiy after the death of Lord Byron, an account in a publica- 
tion professing to detail the habits and opinions of the poet. 
As Scott had been intimate with Lord Byron he was deeply 
interested in the publication, which contained some parti- 
culars relative to himself and other friends. “Their sitting- 
room opened into an entrance hall, rather fantastically fitted 
up with articles of armour, skins of wild animals, and the like. 
It was when laying down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was beginning to shine, that the indi- 
vidual of whom I speak saw, right before him, and in astanding 
posture, the exact representation of his departed friend whose 
recollection had been so strongly brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as to notice the wonderful accu- 








1 Influence of the Mind on the Body, p. 44 


. 2 Carpenter, Ib., 206 f. 
3 It is likewise quoted by Dr. Carpenter, p. 207 f. 
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racy with which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, 
however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of wonder 
at the extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onward towards the figure, which resolved itself, as he approached, 
into the various materials of which it was composed. These were 
merely a screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, plaids and such 
other articles as usually are found in a country entrance-hall. 
The spectator returned to the spot from which he had seen the 
illusion, and endeavoured, with all his power, to recall the image 
which had been so singularly vivid. But this was beyond his 
capacity,” &c.1 Although Sir Walter Scott might be sensible of ἢ 
the delusion, it may be more than doubted whether, in the first 
century of our era, such an apparition proceeding from or con- 
nected with religious agitation of mind would have been con- 
sidered so, Dr. Abercrombie? mentions many instances of spectral 
illusions, “some of the most authentic facts” relating to which 
he classes under the head of “intense mental conceptions so 
strongly impressed upon the mind as, for the moment, to be be- 
lieved to have a real existence.” We caunot, however, venture 
to quote illustrations. Dr. Hibbert, in whose work on Appari- 
tions many interesting instances are to be found, thus concludes 
his consideration of the conditions which lead to such illusions: 
“T have at length concluded my observations on what may be 
considered as the leading mental laws which are connected with 
the origin of spectral impressions. The general inference to be 
drawn from them is,—that Apparitions are nothing more than 
morbid symptoms, which are indicative of an intense excitement 
of the renovated feelings of the mind.”* Subjective visions, be- 
lieved to have had objective reality, abound in the history of the 
world. They are familiar to all who have read the lives of the 
Saints, and they have accompanied the progress of Christianity 
in various forms from the trances of Montanism to the vision of 
the “ Immaculate Conception” in the Grotto of Lourdes. 

If we turn to the inquiry whether a similar subjective impres- 
sion can be received by many persons at one time and be mistaken 
by them for an objective reality, an equally certain reply in the 
affirmative must unhesitatingly be givon. The contagiousness of 
emotion is weil known,’ and the rapidity with which panic, for in- 




































1 Demonology and Witchcraft, 1868, Letter i. p. 37 f. 

2 Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 19th ed., p. 274 ff. 

3 Every one remembers the case of Luther and his visions of the Devil. 

4 Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, by Samuel Hibbert, M.D., F.R. 
S.E., 2nd ed., 1825, p. 375. a ek 

5 We might point in illustration to the use of “ Tongues” in the Corinthian 
Church, where the contagiousness of the ecstatic state is exemplified. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 23, 26 ff. 
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stance, spreads from a single individual to the mass is remarked 
every day. The most trifling incident, unseen by more than a 
few and, therefore, more pliant in the imagination of the many, 
has instantaneously convinced multitudes of the most erroneous 


‘ inferences. We need scarcely refer, moreover, to the numerous 


religious and other mental epidemics which have swept over the 
face of the world, infecting society with the wildest delusions. 
From Montanism to camp meetings and revivals in our own day, 
it has been demenstrated that religious excitement and dominant 
ideas have spread with astonishing rapidity and power amongst 
the circles in which they have arisen. In certain states of nervous 
expectation, false impressions are instantaneously transmitted 
from one to another in a religious assembly. Dr. Carpenter says : 
“ Moreover, if not only a single individual, but several persons 
should be * possessed’ by one and the same idea or feeling, the 
same misinterpretation may be made by all of them; and in such 
a case the concurrence of their testimony does not add the least 
strength to it. Of this we have a good example in the following 
occurrence cited by Dr. Tuke, as showing the influence of a 
‘dominant idea’ in falsifying the perceptions of a number of per- 
sons at once: ‘During the conflagration at the Crystal Palace 
in the winter of 1866-67, when the animals were destroyed by 
the fire, it was supposed that the Chimpanzee had succeeded in 
escaping from his cage. Attracted to the roof, with this expecta- 
tion in full force, men saw the unhappy animal holding on to it, 
and writhing in agony to get astride one of the iron ribs. It need 
not be said that its struggles were watched by those below with 
breathless suspense, and as the newspapers informed us “ with 
sickening dread.” But there was no animal whatever there ; and 
all this feeling was thrown away upon a tattered piece of blind, 
so torn as to resemble to the eye of fancy, the body, arms, and 
legs of an ape!’ (Op. cit., p. 44.) Another example of a like in- 
fluence affecting several individuals simultaneously in a similar 
manner is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert in his well-known Treatise 
on Apparitions : ‘A whole ship’s company was thrown into the 
utniost consternation by the apparition of a cook who had died 
a few days before. He was distinctly seen walking a-head of the 
ship, with a peculiar gait by which he was distinguished when 
alive, through having one of his legs shorter than the other. On 
steering the ship towards the object, it was found to be a piece of 
floating wreck. Many similar cases might be referred to, in 
which the imagination has worked up into ‘apparitions’ some 
common-place objects, which it has invested with attributes de- 
rived from the previous Mental state of the observer ; and the 
belief in such an apparition as a reality, which usually exists in 
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such cases, unless antagonized by an effort of the reason, consti- 
tutes a delusion.”! We must maintain indeed that a number of 
persons assembled under the influence of strong similar ideas, 
and excited by the same active religious emotion are more likely 
to be affected by similar subjective impressions to the extent of 
believing them to be objective than one or two would be. The 
excitement of each acts upon the whole body, and is itself in- 
creased by reaction from the aggregate emotion. Each receives 
impressions from the other, which are vividly felt even without 
being verified by personal experience. The most nervous temper- 
ament in the assembly gives the final impetus to the excited im- 
agination of the rest. In moments of supreme expectation and 
doubt, enthusiasm overcomes reason. If one man see, if one man 
hear, the mental impression is credited with an objective cause, 
even when unfelt by others, and then a similar impression is 
soon carried from the brain to the sensorium of all. ‘There is no 
supposition of a diseased mind in this in ordinary cases, and in 
the instances which we have in view the false perceptions were 
determined and encouraged by foregone conclusions of a nature 
rarely possible and, when existing, rarely resisted. “There are 
many persons,’ adds Dr. Carpenter, “ quite sane upon ordinary 
matters, and even (it may be) distinguished by some special 
form of ability, who are yet affected with what the writer once 
heard Mr. Carlyle term a ‘ diluted insanity ;’ allowing their minds 
to become so completely ‘possessed’ by ‘dominant ideas,’ that 
their testimony as to what they declare themselves to have wit- 
nessed—even when several individuals concur in giving exactly 
the same account of it—must be regarded as utterly untrust- 
worthy.”? 

That subj. -ive impressions can, in the opinion of eminent 
apologists, 00 recorded by an Evangelist as objective reality, we 
have already pointed out in connection with the statement of the 
first Synoptist, that “ Many bodies of the saints were raised ; and 
they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection and appeared 
unto many.” (xxvii. 52 f.) Dean Milman and Canon Farrar ex- 
plain this by the supposition that the earthquake “seemed to 
have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after Christ had 
risen appeared to linger in the Holy City.”? It follows as a logi- 
cal consequence that as this subiective impression felt by many 
at once is described in the Gospel as objective; these writers 
not only admit the possibility of such a mistake on the part 


1 Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 208 f. 

2 Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 209. 

ὃ Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 419; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. 336 f. 
Passages quoted p. 989. 
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of the observers, but that the Gospel, in adopting that mistake, 
_ be suspected of a similar course in recording the aypearances 
of Jesus. 

We have thus replied to the question whether the “ vision- 
hypothesis” could explain the belief of five hundred, or even of 
eleven persons who supposed they had seen Jesus at once, and we 
do not think that any one who seriously considers the Age, and 
the circumstances under which the phenomenon is alleged to 
have occurred, can doubt that such belief could very easily have 
resulted from merely subjective impressions. Before going fur- 
ther into the discussion of the matter, however, we must again, 
with a little more minuteness, call attention to the date of the 
actual statements upon which the whole argument turns. The 
Apostle Paul writes about a quarter of a century after the time 
when it is said that Jesus “ was seen” by those whom he names. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to the amount of informa- 
tion obtained by Paul during the visit he paid to Jerusalem for 
the purpose of making the acquaintance of Peter, it is undeniable 
that some years had elapsed betweex the time when Jesus is sup- 
posed to have been seen and the time when Paul could have re- 
ceived information regarding these appearances from any of the 
Apostles. If we date the death of Jesus in the year 33, almost 
the latest date assigned te it by any eminent critic, and the con- 
version of Paul about A.D. 38-40,! it will be remembered that the 
Apostle himself states that he did not go to Jerusalem till three 
years after, which brings us to A.D. 41-43 as the earliest time 
when Paul first came in personal contact with Peter and James. 
He did not go up to Jerusaiem again for fourteen years after that, 
and we have no reason for believing that he met any of the 
Apostles in the interval, but the contrary, from his own account 
of that second visit, Gal. ii. 2. He could not, therefore, have 
heard anything of the appearances of Jesus even from Peter and 
James till some eight to ten years after they had taken le 
From the other Apostles, in all probability, he cannot have heard 
anything till nearly twenty years had elapsed since they sup- 
posed they had seen Jesus. Where did he get his information 
regarding the 500 brethren at once? From whom did he get st ? 
If the supposed appearance took place, as so many suppose, in 
Galilee, the date of his information is still more uncertain. If, 
on the other hand, it occurred in Jerusalem, whilst so many of 


1 The Chronicon Paschale dates it 42; and the following critics date it as 
noted: Michaelis, about 37? Kuinoel, 40; Heinrichs, 37? Eichhorn, 37 or 38 ; 
Hug, 35 ; Schmidt, 41; Bertholdt, 40; Feilmoser, 35; Winer, 38? De Wette, 37 
or 88; Schott, 37; Schrader, 39; Anger, 381 Wieseler, 40; Hwald,38; Meyer, 
35. Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters, 1848, Chronologische Tabelle ; 
Meyer, Apg., p. 24. 
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the numbers were visitors only, it is obvious that the greater part 
must subsequently have left the Holy City and become scattered 
to their respective homes. The difficulty of obtaining information 
from more than a few of the 500 becomes obvious. In any case, 
from no authority which we are entitled to assume could Paul 
have been minutely informed of these appearances less than eight 
to ten years after they occurred, and then of the vision of the 
Eleven, only from one of the number to whom the first vision 
ocurred, Now, no one who considers the operation of memory, 
even in persons of more than usual sobriety of imagination, deal- 
ing with circumstances not likely to be exaggerated or distorted 
by feeling in the course of time, can doubt that, in ten years, all 
the circumstances of such occasions, amidst which much excite- 
ment certainly prevailed, must have essumec a very different 
aspect from what they originally bore. We may be permitted to 
quote a few words on this subject: “ Though we are accustomed 
to speak of memory as if it consisted in an exact reproduction of 
past states ot Consciousness, yet experience is continually show- 
ing us that this reproduction is very often ¢nexact, through the 
modification which the ‘trace’ has undergone in the interval. 
Sometimes the trace has been partially obiiterated ; and what re- 
mains may serve to give a very erroneous (because imperfect) 
view of the occurrence. . . . And where it is one in which 
our own Feelings are interested, we are extremeiy apt to lose 
sight of what goes against them, so that the representation given 
by Memory is altogether one-sided. This is continually demon- 
strated by the entire dissimilarity of the accounts of the same 
occurrence or conversation, which shall be given by two or more 
parties concerned in it, even when the matter is fresh in their 
minds, and they are honestly desirous of telling the truth. And 
this diversity will usually become still more pronounced with 
the lapse of time: the trace becoming gradually but uncon- 
sciously modified by the habitual course ‘of thought and feeling ; 
so that when it is so acted on after a lengthened interval as to 
bring up a reminiscence of the original occurrence, that remiai- 
scence really represents, not the actual occurrence, but the modified 
trace of it.” This is specially likely to occur where, as in our case, 
there were Oid Testament prophecies supposed to describe minutely 
the sufferings, death, and resurrection of the Messiah, to fur- 
nish lines upon which the transformation of memory must insew- 
sibly shape itself. Unconsciously, we may be certain, the misty 
outlines of the original transaction woul? acquire consistency : and 
take form according to the tenor of sv infallible an index. It 
would re equire a memory of iron and of more than stubborn dog- 


1 Carpenter, Principles of Mental Pzychology, 1876, Ῥ. 456. 
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JEWISH FAMILIARITY WITH VISIONS. 1061 
gedness to resist the unobtrusive influence of supposed prophecies. 
Be it clearly understood that we speak of an unconscious process, 
which is perfectly consistent with complete belief that the trans- 
formed trace is exactly what originally took place. But adhering 
more closely to the point before us, can we suppose that the ac- 
count which Paul received of these appearances, after that lapse 
of time, was a perfectly sober and unwarped description of what 
actually took viace? We think not. Is it possible that the 
vision of the 500, for instance, had escaped the maturing influ- 
ence of time ? or that of the Eleven? We believe that it is not 
possible. However, Paul does not give a single detail, and con- 
sequently this argument mainly affects the abstract value of aid. 
such evidence whether at first or second hand, but it likewise 
makes more vague the original transaction, so indefinitely sketched 
for us, which we have to explain. What was it the 500 really 
saw? “Jesus,” says the report matured by time; and modern 
divines taking the statement in its most objective sense, demand 
an explanation of the unknown phenomenon which led 500 to 
believe that they actually saw the riser Master. Did the 
500 originally think anything of the kind? What impression 
did the individuals receive? Did any two receive precisely the 
same impression ? There isnot the slightest evidence that they did. 
Although Paul gives the most meagre report of these appearances 
that could well be conceived, it must be remembered that the im- 
pressior made upon his own mind was not by the events themselves 
but by the narrative uf the events recounted at least eight or ten 
years afterwards. There can be no doubt that, earlier, Paul 
the persecutor must also frequently have heard of the Resur- 
rection, and of alleged occasions when Jesus had be2n seen 

after his death and burial, from persecuted members of the 

Christian community, but beyond the undefined certainty of this 

we are not entitled to go. That what he heard must have re- . 

ceived warmth of colouring from the fire of persecution is most 

probable. Of this, however, w® shall speak presently. 

It is not necessary further to enlarge upon the superstition of 
the age of which we write. We have elsewhere quoted the opi- 
nion of an orthodox divine and Hebrew scholar on the character 
of the Jewish people about that period. “ Not to be more tedious, 
therefore, in this matter,” he says, “let two things only be ob- 
served: i. That the nation under the second Temp!e was given 
to magical arts beyond measure; and ii. That it was given to 
an easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond measure.” ἢ 
And again: “It is ἃ disputable -case whether the Jewish nation 














1 Lightfoot, Hore Hekraice et Talmudice ; Works, ed. Pitman, 1823, xi. p. 8]. 
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were more mad with superstition in matters of religion, or with 
superstition in curious arts.”! Even supposing the Twelve to 
have been men of superior intelligence to most of their fellow-coun- 
trymen of the period, it cannot reasonably be questioned that 
they were “ men of like passions ” and failings with the rest, and 
that, as were the most eminent men of all countries for centuries 
after, they were ignorant of the true order of nature, full of super- 
stitious ideas regarding cosmical phenomena, and ready at all 
times to believe in miracles and supernatural interference with 
the affairs of life. As Jews, moreover, they had inherited belief 
in angelic agency and divine apparitions. The old Testament is 
full of narratives in which Jehovah appears to the Patriarchs and 
Law-givers of Israel. Celestial visions had been familiar to every 
Jew irom his infancy, and the constant personal ¢ yun ~ ‘cations 
of the Almighty with his peculiar people were sti! ὦ -.ost sa- 
cred traditions of the nation. Nursed in the prevaient supersti- 
tion of the time, educated by the Law and the Prophets to fami- 
liarity with the supernatural, and prepared by the fervid ima- 
gination of their rage to recognise wonders in heaven and earth, * 
the disciples were uaturally prepared for the great Christian 
Miracle. The special circumstances in which they were placed 
at the death of Jesus conduced in the highest degree to excite 
that expectant attention which, in their state of profound agita- 
tion, rendered them readily susceptible of extraordinary impres- 
sions. The disciples had for a long period followed Jesus and 
felt the influence of his elevated character. It may be doubted 
how far they had entered into the spirit of his sublime teaching, 
or understood the spiritual wisdom which day beneath the not’ 
simplicity of his language, but it cannot be doubted that his 1 
sonal greatness must have produced a profound effect upon th - 
minds. When they came at last to understand, if ina materi 
and imperfect way, his views as to his Messianic character, they 
can have had little difficulty in believing, in spite of the mysteri- 
ous lowliness and humility of his aspect, although probably in a 
sense widely different from his own, that the hope of Israel had 
at last come, and that the hour of her redemption was at hand. 
It is probable that, as the enmity of the priests and rulers in- 
creased, and the danger of his position became more apparent, 
whilst he disdained unworthily to shrink from his public «ork, 
he must have felt all the peril before him, and observec the 
anxiety of his followers. It may be conceived that, under . ch 
circumstances, his teachings may have assumed even a higher 
spirituality than before and, rising above the clouds of the pre- 











1 ib., xi. p. 299 f. 
2 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. ἃ, Volkes Israel, vi. p. 345. 
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MENTAL PREPARATION OF THE TWELVE. 1063 


sent, soared out into that calmer future when the religion he 
founded would be accepted by men, and become a light to the 
Centiles and the glory of his people Israel. It is probable that 
he may have spoken of his death in spiritual terms as a sacrifice 
for them and for the world, which would secure the triumph of 
his work and regenerate mankind. Comforting those who had left 
all and followed him, but from whom he might so soon be parted, 
and knowing their doubts and fears, he must have re-assured 
their minds by inspiriting views of the inseparable nature of his 
union with those who loved him and did his commandments; 
his spirit dwelling within them and leading them safely through 
the world, in the peace and security of souls raised by the truth 
beyond the reach of its corruption and its wrong. That they 
must have felt the strongest conviction of his Messianic character, 
wethink cannot be doubted, however confused may have been their 
ideas of the exact nature of his office and of the manner in which 
his coming was to secure the triumph cf Israel. The shock to their 
expectations and the utter dissipation of their hopes which must 
have been felt in the first moment of his arrest, hurried trial, and 
cruel condemnation can well be imagined. It is probable that in 
that first moment of terror and bewilderment the disciples indeed 
all forsook him and fled. No one whe had consorted with the Great 
Teacher, however, and felt the influence of his mind, could long 
have resisted the reaction to nobler thoughts of him. In all the 
bitterness of sorrow for the loss of their master and friend, in 
horror at his agonizing and shameful death, and in doubt, con- 
sternation, and almost despair, they must have gathered together 
again and spoken of these strange events. Believing Jesus to have 
been the Messiah, how could they ixterpret his death on the 
cross? If he was the Messiah could he thus die?! If Enoch and 
Elijah, if Moses, precursors of the Messiah, had not seen death, 
how could that prophet like unto Moses whom Jehovah had raised 
up end his career by a shameful death on the cross ? Throughout 
that time of fiery trial and supreme mental agitation, they must 
have perpetually sought in their own minds some explanation of 
the terrible events then occurring and seeming to blast all their 
hopes, and doubtless mystic utterances of Jesus must have assumed 
new meanings, meanings probably different from his own. In the 
accounts of the coming Messiah in the Prophets, they must have 
searched for some light by which to solve the inexplicable prob- 
lem. Is it not conceivable that, in that last time of danger and 
darkness, when he saw the persecution against him become more 
vehement, and felt that the path which he had chosen led him 






1 Cf. Hwald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vi, p. 72 a. ff.; Holsten, Zum Evang. des 
Paul. ἃ, Petr., p. 193 ἔν, p, 229 ff. 
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through danger and distress perhaps to death, Jesus,may, in the 
bitter contemplation of that fanatica: opposition of bigotry and 
superstition have applied to himself the description of the suffer- 
ing servant of Jehovah, suffering—as all noble souls have done 
who are in advance of their age, and preach great truths which 
condemn either directly or by implication the vices and follies of 
their time—* the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 
and, worse still, the ignoble insults of popular ignorance and 
fickleness ? Here might seem to them the solution of the enigma; 
and returning from that first flight of terror and bewilderment, 
‘King all the intense reaction of affection and grief and faith in 
c. ‘aster quickened by shaiue at their abandonment of him in 
his. ment of supreme danger and afiliction, still believing that 
he must be the Messiah, and in mute longing and expectation of 
the next events which were to confirm or confound their hopes, 
the disciples must have been in the climax of nervous agitation 
and excitement, and ready to receive any impression which might 
be suggested in their embarrassment.’ 

According to Paul it was Peter who first saw the risen Jesus. 
Avcording to the first and fourth Gospels, the first appearance 
was to the women, and notably, in the latter, to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom had been cast “seven devils,” and whose tempera- 
ment probably rendered her unusually susceptible of all such 
impressions. Did Paul intentionally omit all mention of the 
appearances to the women, or did he not know of them ? In the 
latter case, we have an instrwitive light thrown on the Gospel 
tradition ; in the former, the first suggestion of the Resurrection 
becomes even more clearly intelligible. It will be observed that 
in all this explanation we are left chiefly to conjecture, for the 
statements in the Gospels cannot, upon any point, be used with 
the slightest confidence. On the other hand, all that is demanded 
is that a probable or possible explanation of the origin of the 
belief in the Resurrection should be given; and in the total ab- 
sence of historical data we are entitled to draw inferences as to 
the course of events at the time. It may well be that a mistake 
as to the sepulchre, rendered not improbable if any hint of the 
truth be conveyed in the conflicting traditions of the Gospel, or 
one of many other suggestions which might be advanced, might 
lead the women or Peter to believe that the sepulchre was empty. 
Or some other even trifling circumstance, which we no longer can 
indicate with precision, might convey to the women or to Peter, 





1 Ewald points out that, according to the belief of the period, the soule of the 
dead hovered for a time between heaven and earth, and he considers that the 
belief undeniably played an important part in this sphere of visions of the Christ. 
Gesch. ἃ, V, Isr., vi. p. 72 a. 
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in their state of nervous excitement, the last impulse wanting to 
cause that rapid revulsion from extreme depression, which is so 
suitable to the state which we may perhaps be allowed to call 
creative subjectivity. If we are to accept the indications scattered 
about the New Testament, the impetuous ardent temperament of 
Peter was eminently one to bound into sudden ecstatic enthu- 
siasm, and in all probability some commonplace or trifling incident 
may have been the spark which kindled into flame the materials 
already at glowing heat. The strong subjective impression that 
Jesus had risen would create a vision of him which, at once con- 
firming previous conclusions, resolving perplexing doubts and 
satisfying feverish expectations, would be accepted by each mind 
with little or no question as an objective reality. If Peter, or even 
the women, brought to the disciples the assurance that they had 
seen the Lord, we cannot doubt that, in the unparalleled position 
in which they were then placed, under all the circumstances of 
intense feeling and religious excitement at the moment, such 
emotions would be suddenly called into action as would give to 
these men the impression that they had seen the Master whom 
they had lost. These subjective impressions would be strength- 
ened daily and unconsciously into ever more objective consistency, 
and being confirmed by supposed prophecy would be affirmed 
with a confidence insensibly inspired by dogmatic considerations. ! 
That the news would fly from believer to believer, meeting 
everywhere excited attention and satisfying eager expectancy, is 
certain ; and that these devout souls, swayed by every emotion 
of glad and exultant enthusiasm, would constantly mistake the 
suggestions of their own thoughts for objective realities is certain. 
Jesus died, was buried, and rose again “according to the Scrip- 
tures.” This would hardenevery timid supposition into assurance; 
and as time went on, what was doubtful would become certain, 
what was mysterious, clear ; and those who had seen nothing 
would take up and strengthen the tradition of those who had seen 
the Lord. 

It is argued that there was not time for the preparation of the 
disciples to believe in the Resurrection of Jesus between his cru- 
cifixion and “the third day,” when that event is alleged to have 
occurred, and, consequently, no probability of subjective impres- 
sions of so unexpected a nature being received. To those apolo- 
gists who adopt this argument we might point to many passages 
in the Gospels, which affirm that the resurrection on the third 
day was predicted. These, however, we assign of course to a 
later date. The argument assumes that there was no preparation 


1 Cf. Hwald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, vi. p. 72 ἃ. ft.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paul. 
u, Petr., p. 229 ff.; Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii. p. 590 ff. 
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in the teaching of Jesus, which, as we have endeavoured to sug- 
gest, is not the case. If there had been no other, the mere assur- 
ance that he was the Messiah must have led to reflections, which 
demanded some other sequel to his career than the death of a slave. 
The mere suggestion of such a problem as must have proposed 
itself to the minds of the disciples: If all is te end here, Jesus 
was not the Messiah: if he was the Messiah, what will now hap- 
pen ?—must have led to expectant attention. But there was much 
more than this. In such moments as those of the Passion, thought 
works feverishly and fast. It is not to be supposed that Peter 
and the rest did not foresee the end, when Jesus was led away 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies. It is still less to be im. 
agined that their minds were not ceaselessly revolving that pro- 
blem, on the solution of which depended their fondest hopes and 
highest aspirations.! It is most probable, indeed, that no time 
could have found the disciples in a state so ripe for strong im- 
pressions as that immediately succeeding the death of their Master. 
There are, however, other aspects in which this point may be 
placed. What evidence is there that Jesus was seen, or supposed 
to have been seen, on the third day ? Absolutely none worthy of 
the name. Paul does not say that he was, and as for the Gospels 
their statement is of no value, and the tradition which they re- 
cord may be set dow. as a foregone dogmatic conclusion. Paul 
very distinctly shows this. He says: “ For I delivered untu you 
first of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that 
he has been raised the third day, according to the Scriptures.” ? 
The repetition of the phrase “according to the Scriptures ” is 
very marked, and points to the fact that the purpose for which 
Jesus died—“ for our sins ”—and the date of his resurrection— 
“the third day ”—are statements directly based upon Scripture. 
We have mentioned that the Scriptures supposed to indicate the 
third day, do not really apply to the Messiah at all, but this does 
not affect the question before us. Now believing this epoch to 
be defined in prophecy, this is precisely one of those points upon 
which memory would, in the lapse of time, be most likely to ad- 
just itself to the prophecy. We will assume that Jesus was not é 
“seen” before the third day. It is obvious that if he was seen ἢ 
forty days after, it might be affirmed that he had been actually 4 
raised long before, on the third day. The vision occurring on the 
third day itself even could not prove that he had not “risen” 
before. There is, in fact, no way that we can see of fixing the 
third day except the statement of “ Scripture,” and, the moment 
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1 Cf. Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paul. u. Petr., p. 233 f. 
21Cor. xv. 8 ἢ, 
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we accept that, we must recognise the force of dogmatic influence. ! 
The fact that the third day has from early times been set apart 
_as the Christian Sabbath, does not prove anything. If the third 
day was believed to be the day indicated by “Scripture ” Yor the 
Resurrection, of course that day would be selected as the time at 
which it must have occurred, and on which it should be commem-' 
orated. So far as the vision hypothesis is concerned, the day 
is of no consequence whatever, and the objection upon this point 
has no force. 

There is another consideration which we must mention, which 
is not only important in connection with an estimate of the evi- 
dence for the Resurrection, but the inferences from which clearly 
support the explanation we are proposing. Before stating it we 
may, in passing, again refer to the fact that it is nowhere affirmed 
that anyone was an eye-witness of the actual Resurrection. It 
is supposed to be proved by the circumstance that Jesus was sub- 
sequently “ seen.” Observe, however, that the part of this miracle 
which could not well have been ascribed to subjective impressions 
—the actual resurrection—is, naturally enough, not seen by any- 
one, but that which comes precisely within the scope of such sub- 
jective action is said to have been seen by many. To come at 
once to our point, however, neither Paul, nor the Gospels, nor 
Christian tradition in any form, pretends that Jesus was seen by 
any one but his disciples and those who believed in him. In fact, 
Jesus only appeared to those who were prepared by faith and ex- 
pectant attention to see him in the manner we assert. We are 
at present merely speaking of the earlier appearances, and re- 
serving Paul for separate discussion. Why, we may inquire, did 
Jesus not appear to his enemies as well as to his friends ??_ No- 
thing of course could have been more intelligible than his desire 
to comfort and reassure those who believed in and mourned for 
him, but to do this by no means excluded a wider manifestation 
of himself, supposing him to have actually risen from the dead. 
On the hypothesis that he only rose again and was seen through 
the yearning and enthusiastic faith of his followers, the reason 
why be was not seen by others is not hardto find. Yet it might 
be thought that the object of at once establishing beyond doubt 
his supernatural mission, and convincing his eneinies of their 
crime, and the Jews of their blindness and folly, was important 
enough. Had he shown himself to the Chief Priests and elders, 


1 We do not go into any argument based on the order given in the first two 
Synoptics to go into Galilee—a three days’ journey at least—where the disciples 
were to see Jesus. Nor need we touch upon other similar points which arise out 
of the narratives of the Gospels. 

2 Cf. Schenkel, Das Charakterbild Jesu, 2te Aufl., 1864, p. 324; Holsten, Zum 
Ev. des Paulus u. Petr., p. 124. 
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and confounded the Pharisees with the vision of him whom they 
had so cruelly nailed to the accursed tree, how might not the 
future of his followers have been smoothed, and the faith of 
many made strong! Or if he had stood again in the Courts of 
the Hines Procurator, no longer a prisoner buffeted and spat 
upon, but the glorious Messiah, beyond the reach of Jewish ma- 
lignity or Roman injustice. But no, he was seen by none but 
those devoted to him. We shall of course be told by apologists 
that this also was “ for the trial of our faith ;” though to anyone 
who earnestly rerlects, it must seem childish to ask men to 
believe what is beyond their reason, yet conceal the evidence by 
which reason is supposed to be guided. The reply, however, is 
clear: for the trial of our faith or for any other reason, it is 
nevertheless certain that this evidence does not exist. When 
the argument which we are now discussing was first advanced 
long ago by Celsus, Origen had no better refutation than, after 
admitting the fact that Jesus was not after his resurrection seen 
as before publicly and by all men, to take refuge in the belief 
that the passage of Paul regarding his appearances contains won 
derful mysteries which, if understood, would explain why Jesus 
did not show himself after that event as he had done before it.! 
We must now proceed to show that the vision of Paul is satis- 
factorily explained by the same hypothesis.2 We have already 
proved that there is no evidence of any value that Paul’s conver- 
sion was due to his having seen Jesus in a manner which be 
believed to be objective and supernatural. To represent the arch 
persecutor Paul transforined in a moment, by a miraculous vision 
of Jesus, into the Apostle of the Gentiles was highly characteris- 
tic of the Author of Acts, who further represents Paul as imme- 





1 Contrg Cels., ii. 63. It is curious that, in an earlier chapter, Origen discuss. 
ing the qu€stion of Celsus, whether any one who had been actually dead had ever 
risen with a real body, says that if Celsus had been a Jew who believed that 
Elijah and Elisha had raised little children he could not have advanced this ob- 
jection. Origen adds that he thinks the reason why Jesus srprerse to no other 
nation but the Jews was, that they had become accustomed to miracles, and 
could, by comparing the works of Jesus and what was told of him with what had 
been done before, recognise that he was greater than all who had preceded him. 
ii. 57. 

2 Baur, Paulus, i. p. 75 ff. ; Davidson, Int. N. T., ii. p. 247 ff. ; Hichhorn, Allg. 
Biblioth. ἃ. bibl. Lit., vi. p. 1 ff. ; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., vi. p. 95 f., 345 ff.; Haus- 
rath, Der Ap. Paulus, p. 134 ff.; in Schenkel’s B. L., iv. p. 418; Hilgenfeld, 
" ,tachr. wiss. Th., 1864, & 155 ff. ; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus, τι. s. w., p. 1 ff., 
vo ff. ; Keim, Der Gesch. Christus, 1866, p. 134, 137; cf. Jesu v. Naz., iii. p. 540 
ff. ; Lang, Religiise Charaktere, i. 1862, p. 15 ff.; Meijboom, Jezus’ Opstanding, 
p. 99 ff. ; Noack, Der Urspr. ἃ. Christenthums, ii. p. 274 f.; Pfleiderer, Der Paul- 
inismus, p. 14 ff.; Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 178 ff.; Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, v. 
p. 529; Straatman, Paulus, p. 21 ff. ; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. V. Isr., ii. p. 
541 ff. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 195 ff. Cf. Jowett, Eps. of St. Paul, i. p. 230 ff.; Usteri, 
Br. Gal., p. 26; Wreisse, Die ev. Gesch., ‘i. p. 412 f. : 
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PAUL'S VISION SUBJECTIVE. 1069 
diately preaching publicly in Damascus and confounding the 
Jews. Widely different is the statement of Paul. He distinctly 
affirms that he did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor 
went he up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before 
him, but that he immediately went away into Arabia. The 
Fathers delighted in representing this journey to Arabia as an 
instance of Paul’s fervour and eagerness to preach the Gospel in 
lands over which its sound had not yet gone forth. There can 
be no doubt, however, we think, that Paul’s journey to Arabia 
and his sojourn there were for the purpose of reflection.’ It is 
only in legends that instantaneous spiritual revolutions take 
place. In sober history the process is more slow and progressive. 
We repeat that there is no evidence which can at all be accepted 
that Paul’s conversion was effected by a vision, and that it is 
infinitely more probable that it was, so to say, merely completed 
and crowned by seeing Jesus; but, at the same time, even if the 
representation be adopted that this vision was the decisive cir- 
cumstance which induced Paul at once to resign his course of 
persecution and embrace Christianity, our argument is not mate- 
rially affected. In any case, much silent, deep, and almost uncon- 
scious preparation for the change must long before have com- 
menced in the mind of Paul, which was finally matured in the 
Arabian waste. Upon no view that is taken can this be excluded ; 
upon every ground of common sense, experence, and necessary 
inference, it must be admitted. Indifference is the only great 
gulf which separates opinions. There was no stolid barrier of 
apathy between Saul of Tarsus and belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In persecuting Christianity, Paul proved two things: 
the earnestness and energy of his convictions, and the fact that 
his attention was keenly directed to the new sect. Both points 
contributed to the result we are discussing. Paul’s judaism was 
no mere formalism. It’ was the adoption, heart and soul, of the 
religion of his people ; which was to him no dead principle, but a 
living faith stimulating that eager impetuous character to defend 
its integrity with “fire and sword.” He did not, like so many of 
his countrymen, turn away with scorn from the followers of the 
despised Nazarene arfd leave them to their delusion; but turned 
to them, on the contrary, with the fierce attraction of the zealot 
whose own belief is outraged by the misbelief of others. The 
earnest Jew came into sharp collision with the earnest Christian. 
The earnestness of each was an element of mutual respect. The 


1 Bisping, Ex. H’buch N. T., vi. 1, p. 187; Holsten, Zim Ev. Paulus, p. 269, 
anm.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 90; Schrader, Der Ap. P., v. p. 263. Οὐ Alford, 
Gk. Test., iii, p.9; Huicott, Galatians, p. 17 f.; Neander, Pflanzung, p. 123 ; 
de Wette, Br. an ἃ, Gal., p. 19. 
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endurance and firmness of the one might not melt the bigoted 
resolution of the other, but it ar:ested his attention and com- 
manded his unconscious sympathy. Just so would the perse- 
cutor have endured and resisted persecution ; so, subsequently, he 
actually did meet it. And what was the main difference between 
the persecutor and the persecuted? It consisted in that which 
constituted the burden of the apostolic preaching: the belief 
that “this was the Christ.” The creed of the new sect at least 
was not complicated. It was little more at that time than a 
question of identity, until Paul himself developed it into an 
elaborate system of theology. In this question of identity, how- 
ever, there was comprised a vast change of national ideas. To 
the devout Jew,—looking for the hope of Israel, yearning and 
praying for the advent of that Son of David who was to sit upon 
the throne of his fathers, restore the fortunes of the people, drive 
out the heathen and subdue the nations again to the yoke of 
Israel, establishing the worship of Jehovah in its purity and 
turning the Gentiles to the service of the God of Gods,—it was 
an abhorrent thought that the lowly peasant who had died a 
shameful death on Golgotha should be represented as the Messiah, 
the promised King of the Jews. Still there was something suffi- 
ciently startling in the idea to excite reflection. A political 
aspirant, who pretended to play the part, and after some feeble 
attempt at armed insurrection had been crushed by the heel of 
the Roman, could not have attracted attention. In that, there 
would have been no originality to astonish, and no singularity to 
require explanation. This man, on the contrary, who was said 
to be the Messiah, assumed no earthly dignity ; claimed no king- 
dom in this world; had not even a place to lay his head ; but 
ended a short and unambitious career as the teacher of a simple 
but profound system of morality by death on a cross. There 
was no vulgar imitation here. This was the reverse of the 
Messiah of the Jews. In spite of so much dissimilarity, how- 
ever, there was in the two parties a fundamental agreement 
of belief. The Jew expected the Messiah ; the Christian be- 
lieved he had now come. The Messiah expected by the Jew 
was certainly ὦ very different Saviour from the despised and 
rejected Jesus of Nazareth, but at the root of the Christian 
faith lay belief in a Messiah. It was a thoroughly Jewish 
belief, springing out of the covenant with the fathers and 
based upon the Law and the Prophets. The difference was not 
one of principle but one of details. Their interpretation of 
the promises was strangely dissimilar, but the trust of both was 
in the God of Israel. To pass from one to the other did not 1n- 
volve the adoption of a new religion, but merely a modification 
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of the views of the old. Once convinced that the Messiah was 
not a political ruler but a spiritual guide, not a victcrious leader, 
but a suffering servant of 5 ehovah, the transition from judaic 
hopes to recognition of Jesus was almost accomplished. It is 
clear that Paul in his capacity of Persccutor must have become 
well acquainted with the views of the Christians, and probably 
must have heard them repeatedly expounded by his captives be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrin.! He must have heard the victims of 
his bland religious zeal affirming their faith with all that ecstatic 
assurance which springs out of persecution. The vision of Peter 
contributed to the vision of Paul. There can be no doubt that 
Paul must have become aware of the application to Jesus of Old 
Testament prophecies, and of the new conception thence derived 
of a suffering Messiah. The political horizon was certainly not 
suggestive of the coming of the Lord’s Anointed. Never had 
the fortunes of Israel been at a lower ebb. The hope of a Prince 
of the house of David to restore dominion-to the fallen race was. 
hard to entertain. The suggestion of an alternative theory based 
upon a new interpretation of the prophets, if startling, was not 
untimely, when the old confidence was becoming faint in many 
minds, and the hope of his coming seemed so distant and unsure. 
If we do not misjudge the character of Paul, however shocked he 
may have been at first by the substitution of a crucified Nazarene 
for the triumphant Messiah of his earlier visions, there must have 
been something profoundly pleasing to his mind in the conception 
of a spiritual Messiah. As i became familiar with the idea, it 
is probable that flashes of doubt must have crossed his mind as 
to the correctness of his more material views. If the belief were 
true, which Christians professed, that this Jesus, despised and re- 
jected of men, was actvally the suffering servant of Jehovah, and 
this servant of Jehovah the Messiah! If the claim of this Jesus 
who had been esteemed smitten of God and afflicted, had been 
verified by his rising again from the dead and ascending to the 
right hand of God! This aspect of the Messianic idea had a 
mystery and significance congenial to the soul of Paul. The su- 
πϑῆρν σον elements could have presented no difficulties to him. 
elief in the Resurrection was part of his creed as a Pharisee. 
That the risen Messiah should have been seen by many, the fun- 
damental idea once admitted, could not surprise the visionary 
Jew. We can well imagine the conflict which went on in the ar- 
dent mind of Paul when doubts first entered it; his resistance 
and struggle for the faith of his youth ; the pursuance as duty of 


the course he had begun, whilst the former conviction no longer 


1 Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, 2 /.ufl., 1872, p. 130 ἢ, 
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strengthened the feverish energy; the excitement of religious 
zeal in the mad course of persecution, not to be arrested in ὦ mo- 
ment, but become, by growing doubt, bitterness and pain to him; 
the suffering inflicted sending its pang into his own flesh. 
There was ample preparation in eat a situation for the vision 
of Paul. 

The constitution and temperament of the Apostle were emi- 
nently calculated to receive impressions of the strongest descrip- 
tion! We have mentioned the conjecture of many able man that 
his “ stake in the flesh ” was a form of epilepsy. It is, of course, 
but a conjecture, though one which has great probability,’ and 
we must not treat it otherwise ; but, if it could be proved correct, 
much light would be thrown upon Paul’s visions. We have dis- 
cussed the Apostle’s statements regarding the supernatural Char- 
ismata in the Church, and have seen his extreme readiness to be- 
lieve in the lavish bestowal of miraculous gifts where others 
could recognise but ordinary qualities. That Paul should be 
able to claim the power of speaking with t’ es more than all 
the Corinthians, whose exercise of that spir rift he so uncere- 
moniously vestrains, is in perfect keeping wiva all that we else- 
where learn about him. Everywhere we find the keenly impres- 
sionable nature so apt to fall into the ecstatic state when brought 
under the influence of active religious emotion. “I must glory,” 
he exclaims with irresistible impulse on coming to a theme so 
congenial to him, “I must glory; it is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.”* Even when 
he speaks of the stake in his flesh, which he does in such sugges- 
tive connection with his visions, he describes it as sent lest he 
should “ be exalted above measure by the excess of the revela- 
tions.”* We have so repeatedly had to refer to Paul's claim to 
have received his Gospel by special revelation that we need not 
again speak of it here. If we could quote Acts as a genuine re- 
presentation of Christian tradition regarding Paul, we might 
point out the visions and revelations therein so freely ascribed to 
him, but his own writings are amply sufficient for our purpose. 
Even his second journey to Jerusalem is attributed to the direc- 
tion of revelation. The only vision regarding which the Apostle 
gives any particulars is that referred to, 2 Cor. xii. 2: “I know a 
man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body I 
know not, whether out of the body I know not, God knoweth), 


1 Cf. Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus, u. 8. w., p. 84 ff. 
2 Cf. Gal. iv. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 3. 

,3 Kavydobar δεῖ, ov' συμφέρον μὲν, ἐλεύσομαι δὲ εἰς ὀπτασίας και 
.αποκαλύυψειῖις κυρίου. 2 Cor. xii. 1. 


4 2 (ον. xii. 7. 5 Gal. ii. 2. 
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such an one caught up even unto the third heaven. 38, And I 
know such a man (whether in the body or out of the the body I 
know not, God knoweth), 4. that he was caught up into paraaise 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. 5. Fer such an one will I boast,” ete It has been 
argued from this passage and the repetition of the expression 
“whether in the body or out of the body I know not,” that 
Paul himself could clearly distinguish objective facts from sub- 
jective imapressious.2 No interpretation could well be more er- 
roneous. It is evident that Paul has no doubt whatever of his 
having been in the third heaven and in Paradise, and as little 
of his having heard the unspeakable words. That is quite 
objectively real to him. His only doubt is whether the body was 
caught up with his soul upon this occasion. No one who has. 
carefully considered such phenomena and examined the statements 
here made can have any doubt as to the nature of this vision. 
The conception of being οὐ ight up into “ the third heaven,” “ into 
Paradise,” and there hearing these “ unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful fur a man to utter,” betrays in no doubtful manner the 
source of the subjective impressious. Of course, divines who are 
prepared to see in this passage the account of an actual objective 
event will not consider it evidence that Paul had subjective vi- 
sions which he believed to have been objective facts ; but to those 
who, more rightly and reasonably, we think, recognise the sub- 
jective character of the vision, it must at once definitely settle the 
point that Paul could mistake subjective impressions for objective 
realities, and consequently the argument for the similar subjec- 
tivity of the vision of Jesus becomes complete. The possibility of 
such a mistake is precisely what apologists question. Here is an 
instance in which the mistake has clearly been made by Paul. 
The Apostle’s own statements show, him to have been superla- 
tively visionary and impressionable, with restless nervous energy 
it is true, but, at the same time, with keen physical and mental 
susceptibility. Liable to be uplifted by “the excess of revelations,” 
glorying in “visions and revelations of the Lord,” possessing ecsta- 





12 Cor. xii, 2. Οἷδα ἄνθρωπον ἐν Χριστῷ πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσόάρων, 
εἶτε ty σώματι ovx οἵδα, εἶτε ἐκτὸς τοῦ σώματος οὐκ οἶδα, ὁ θεὸς 
οἷδεν, ἁρπαγέντα τὸν τοιοῦτον ἕως τρίτου οὐρανοῦ. 8, καὶ οἷδα 
τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνθρωπον, site ἐν σώματι εἴτε ἐκτὸς TOV σώματος 
ov οἷδα, ὁ θεὸς οἷδεν, 4. ὅτι ἡρπάγη εἰς τὸν παράδειδον καὶ ἤκου- 
ὅεν ἄρρητα ῥήματα, ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρωπῳ λαλῆσαι. 5. υἱπὲρ τοῦ 
τοιούτου καυχήδομαι, H.T.A. 

2 Cf. Νεαηάον, Pflanzung, u. 8, w., p. 154; Paul, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1868, p. 
201 ; Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 112, note 1. 

3 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 174 f.; Holsten, Zum Ev. Paulus u. 
Petr., p. 21 εἴ, p. 122 ἢ, Hilgenfeld points out that the representation of such a 
separation from the body as Paul here contemplates is to be found in Philo (De 
Somniis, i. §6), 
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tic powers more than all others, subjecting his very movements, 
his visits to Jerusalem, to the direction of impulses which he sup- 
posed to be revelations: there has never been a case in wich 
both temperament and religious belief more thoroughly combined 
to ascribe, with perfect conviction, objective reality to subjective 
impressions, connected with divine things then occupying his 
mind. ™aul moreover lived in a time when the Messianic longing 
-of the Jews made them profoundly interested students of the later 
apocslyptic writings, which certainly made a deep impression 
upon the Apostle, and in which he must have been struck by ‘1e 
image of the promised Messiah, like the Son of Man, coming on 
the clouds of heaven (Dan. xii. 13, ef. 1 Cor. xv. 47).1. At no time 
was such a vision more likely to present itself to him, than when 
his mind was fixed upon the Messianic idea with all the intensity 
of one who had been persecuting those who asserted that the 
Messiah had already come. Here was reason for all that concen- 
ration of thought upon the subject which produces such visions, 
and when doubt and hesitation entered into that eager intense 
spirit, the conflict must have been sharp and the nerves highly 
strung. The Jesus whom he saw with his mind’s eye was the 
climax of conviction in such a nature; and the vision vividly 
brought to him his own self-reproachful thoughts for cruelly mis- 
taken zeal, and the remorse of noble souls which bounds to repa- 
ration. He devoted himself as eagerly to Christianity, as he hed 
previously done to Judaism. He changed the contents but not 
the forma of his mind.? Paul the Christian was the same man as 
Paul the Jew; and in abandoning the conception of a Messiah 
“according to the flesh,” and placing his whole faith in one “ac- 
cording to the spirit,’ he displayed the same characteristics as 
before. The revolution in his :atnd, of which so much is said, 
was merely one affecting the Messianic idea. He did not at a 
bound become the complete Apostle of the Gentiles, but accept- 
ing at first nothing more than belief in a Messiah according to the 
spirit, his comprehensive and peculiar system of theology was, of 
course, only the result of subsequent reflection. That his convic- 
tion should have been comp!eted by a subjective vision is no more 
strange than that he should believe in supernatural Charismata, 
miraculous speaking with tongues, and being actually caught up 
into the third heaven, into Paradise, and Learing there unutterable 
words which it is pot lawful for a man to utter. Paul ev‘ently 
never questioned the source of his visk 1s. They were simply ac- 
cepted as divine revelations, and thev excited all the less of mis- 


1 Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1864, p. 183, 
2 Holsten, Zum Ev. des “aulus ἃ, Petr., p. 84 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. wiss. 
‘Th,, 1864, p. 188 ff. 
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giving in his soul from the fact that, without doubt, they ex- 

pressed the expected solution of problems which intensely occu- 

pies his mind, and reflected conclusions already practically formed 
y his own thoughts.! 

There remain two points to be briefly considered. ‘The first of 
these is the assertion, constantly made in various shapes, that the 
cardinal miracles of the Resurrection and Ascension were pro- 
claimed as unquestionable facts, without contradiction, at a time 
when exch an assertion might have been easily refuted. The pro- 
duction of the body, the still occupied sepulchre, it is said, would 
have set such pretensions at rest. It is unnecessary to say: that 
the proclamation of the Resurrection and Ascension as facts 
proved nothing beyond the belief, perhaps, of those who asserted 
them. So faras Paul is concerned, we may seek in vain for any 
assertion of a bodily Ascension. But there is not the slightest 
evidence to show when the Resurrection and Ascension were first 
publicly proclaimed as unquestionable facts. Even the Gospels 
do not state that they were mentioned beyond the circle of dis- 
ciples. The second Synoptist, who does not state that Jesus him- 
self was seen hy any one, makes the curious affirmation at the 
close of his Gospel as we have it, that the women, on receiving 
the announcement of the Resurrection from the angels, and the 
command for the disciples and Peter to go into Galilee, “ wen out 
and fled tom the sepulchre; for trembling and astonishment 
seized them, and they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid.” In the fourth Gospel, although the “beloved dis- 
ciple” went into the sepulchre, “and he saw and elieved,” 
it is related of him and Peter: “So the aisciples went away 
again unto their own home.’® The Eleven, in fact, who 
all forsook their Master and fle’; who are represented as 
meeting with closed doors “for fear of the Jews:” with closed 
doors- after eight days, it is again said, although, a week 
before, ten of them are said to have seen Jesus, vere not likely 40 
expose themselves to the fate of Jesus byrushing into the highways 
and asserting the Resurrection. Beyond the statement of the 
Gospels, the value of which we have seen, and a statement accom- 











1 ** Tf those appearances (to his disciples) were purely subjective,” objects a re- 
cent writer, ‘‘ how can we account for their sudden, rapid, and total cessation Ὁ 
(Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. p. 482, note 1.) We might reply that, if objective, 
such a cessation would be still more unaccountable. Being subjective, the ap- 
pearances of course ceased when the conditions of excitement and expectancy 
which produced them passed away. But in point of facé they did not suddenly 
and totally cease. The appearance to Paul cecurred afver a considerable interval, 
and there is the tradition of more than ons appearance to him; but throughout 
the history of the Church we hear of simiiar subjective visions whenever a fitting 
individual has been found in tae state tc receive them. 


2 Mk, xvi. 8. 3 John xx. 10. 
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panied by so many confused circumstances, there is no evidence 
whatever that the sepulchre was found empty. There is no evid- 
ence that the sepulchre was really known to the disciples, none 
of whom, probably, was present at the crucifixion ; and it might 
well be inferred that the women, who are represented as ignorant 
that the body had already been embalmed, yet who ave the chief 
supposed witnesses for the empty sepulchre and the informants of 
the disciples, were equally ignorant of the sepulchre in which the 
body was laid. We might ask whether the 500 brethren who are 
said tc have seen Jesus at the same time came from Galilee, or 
wherever they were, and examined the state of the sepulchre / 
We have already said, however, that if the sepulchre had .been 
shown to be empty, the very last thing which could be proved by 
that circumstance would be the correctness of the assertion that 
it had become so in consequence of a stupendous miracle. On the 
other hand, if it had been shown that it was occupied by a body, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the fact would have convinced 
any one not previously sure that Jesus could not have risen from 
the dead, and he would not have required such evidence. When 
the Resurrection was publicly proclaimed as a fact, the body 
could no longer have been recognisable, and the idea that any of 
those in authority could have thought such demonstration neces- 
sary to refute a story whispered about amongst an obscure sect in 
Jerusalem, or even. more courageously asserted, is a product of 
later times. When Jesus of Nazareth, the head of the nascent sect, 
was suppressed by a shameful death, his humble and timid fol- 
lowers were obviously for a time despised; and there is little 
reason to suppose that the chief priests and rulers of the Jews 
would have condescended to any public contradiction of their 
affirmations, if they had even felt indifference to the defilement of 
exposing a dizaying body to the gaze of Jerusalem. This kind of 
refutation is possible only in the imagination of divines. Besides, 
what evidence is there that even a single indifferent person found 
the sepulchre empty ? There is not an iota of proof. 

On the contrary, there is the very strongest evidence that when 
the assertion of the Resurrection and Ascension as “ unquestion- 
able facts” was made, it was contradicted in the only practical 
and practicable way conceivabic > 1, by all but universal disbelief 
in Jerusalem ; 2, by actual persecution of those who asserted it. 
It is a perfectly undeniable fact that the great mass of the Jews 
totally denied the truth of the statement by disbelieving it, and 
that the converts to Christianity who soon swelled the numbers 
of the Church and spread its influence amongst the nations were 
not citizens of Jerusalem, who were capable οὗ refuting such asser- 
tions, but strangers and Gentiles. The number of the community 
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of Jerusalem after the forty days seems to be stated by the 
Author of Acts as “ about 120,” and although the numbers added 
to the Church, according to this document, are evidently fabulous, 
the converts at Pentecost are apparently, chiefly from amongst the 
devout men of every nation upon earth congregated at Jerusalem, 
To this hour the Jews have retained as their inheritance the denial 
by their forefathers of the asserted facts. The assertion, more- 
over, was emphatically denied by persecution as soon as it became 
worth any one’s while to persecute those who made it. It was in 
this way denied by Paul himself, at a time when verification was 
infinitely more possible than when he came to join in the asser- 
tion. Are we to suppose that the Apostle took no trouble to con- 
vince himself of the facts before he began to persecute? He was 
in the confidence of the high priests it seems ; can he ever have 
heard the slightest doubt bon them on the subject? Is it not 
palpable that Paul and his party, by their very pursuit of those 
who maintained such allegations, stigmatized them as falsehoods, 
and perhaps as imposture? If it be said that Paul became con- 
vinced of his mistake, it is perfectly obvious that his conversion 
was not due to local and circumstantial evidence, but to dogmatic 
considerations and his supposed vision of Jesus. He disbelieved 
when the alleged occurrences were recent and, as it is said, capable 
of refutation ; he believed when the time for such refutation had 
passed. 


_ The second point to whic referred is the vag d 
final objection of apologists that, ιἱ ᾿ Jesus was merely 
subjective, the fabric of the Church : f Christianity 18 
based upon unreality and self-deception. s poss ble? they 
ask. Is it possible that for eighteen centuries the Resurrection 
and Ascension have been proclaimed and believed by ; 
with no other original foundation than self-delusio. © “The vague- 
ness and apparent vastness of this objection, per! 008, make it a 
formidable argumentum ad hominem, but it vanishes into very 
small proportions as we approach it. Must we then un ‘erstand 
that the dogmas of all religions which have been esta d must 
have been objective truths ? and that this is a neces conference 


from their wide adoption? If so, then all historical religions 
before Christianity, and after it, must take rank as substantially 
true. In that case the religion of the Veda, of Buddha, of Zoroas- 
ter, of Mahomet, for instance, can as little be based on unreality 
and self-deception as Christianity. They have secured wide accept- 
ance from mankind. Millions have for centuries held their teuets 
as sacredly as those of Christianity, and to this day the followers 
of Sakya Muni are as numerous as the believers in the religion of 
Paul. If not, the objection at once falls to the ground as an argu- 
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ment, and the problem becomes a simple matter of evidence, which 
has been fully discussed and disposed of. When we analyse the 
fact, it becomes apparent that, ultimately, belief in the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension resolves itself into the belief of « few or of 
one. It requires very little reflection to perceive that the Christian 
Church is founded much more upon belief in the Resurrection 
than on the fact itself! Nothing is more undeniable than the cir- 
cumstance that not more than a very small number of men are 
even alleged to have seen the risen Jesus. The mass of those who 
have believed in the Kesurrection have done so because of the 
assurance of these few men, and-perhaps because they may have 
been led to think that the event was predicted in Scripture. Up 
to this day, converts to the dogma are made, if made at all, upon 
the assurance of Paul and the Gospels. The vast question at last 
dwindles down to the inquiry: Can a few men, can one man, 
draw erroneous inferences and be honestly deceived by something 
which he supposes he has seen? We presume that there can be 
no hesitation in giving an affirmative reply. The rest follows as a 
matter of course. Others simply believe the report of those who 
have believed before them. In course of time, so many believed 
that it is considered almost outrageous to disbelieve or demand 
evidence. The number of those who have believed is viewed at 
last as an overwhelming proof of the truth of the creed. 


It is a most striking and extraordinary fact that the life and 
teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system of Paul. 
Had we been dependent upon him we should have hae no idea of 
the Great Master who preached the Sermon on the Mount, and 
embodied pure truths in parables of such luminous simplicity, 
IIis noble morality would have remained unknown, and his les- 
sons of incomparable spiritual excellence have been lost to the 
world. Paul sees no significance in that life, but concentrates 
all interest in the death and resurrection of his Messiah. In the 
sepulchre hewn out of the rock are deposited the teaching and 
example of Jesus, and from it there rises a mystic Christ lost in 
a halo of theology. The ecclesiastical Christianity which was 
mainly Paul’s work has almos: effaced the true work of Jesus. 
Too little can now be traced of that teaching, and few are the 
genuine records of his work which have survived the pious en- 
thusiasm evoked by his character. Theology has done its worst 


1 Baur, Gesch. ἃ. Christ. Kirche, 1863, i. p. 40. 
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with the life; and that death, which will ever be the darkest 
blot upon history, has been represented as the climax of divine 
beneficence. The Resurrection and Ascension have deified Jesus 
of Nazareth; but they have done so at the expense of all that 
was most truly sublime in his work. The world will gain when 
it recognises the real character and source of such dogmas, and 
resigns this inheritance from the Age of Miracles. For, although 
we lose a faith which has long been our guide in the past, we 
need not now fear te walk boldly with Truth in the future, and 
turning away from fancied benefits to be derived from the virtue 
of his death, we may find real help and guidance from more ear- 
nest contemplation of the life and teaching of Jesus. 





σ 
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tional author, 730, 731; Super- 
scription of, 732, 733; ἡμεῖς sec- 
tions, 735 to 741; sources, 739 ; 
author’s peculiarities throughout, 





740; author not Luke, 741, nor 
companion of Paul, 742, contra- 
dictions and omissions of Paul’s 
history, 742, 743; Timothy, sup- 
posed author of, 746; Silas, 747 ; 
Titus, 747 ; author unknown, 747 ; 
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cles, 748; historical value, 748 ; 
design, 749; title, 751; limited 
scope, 751, 752 ; incompleteness as 
history, 753; parallelis™ between 
Peter and Paul, 754: th .peeches, 
755, 756; not historical, 756 ; bre- 
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759 ; all quotations from Septua- 
gint, 760, 761, 763 ; speeches com- 
posed by author, 760; speech of 
Peter at Pentecost, 761, 771; 
Peter’s speeches compared with 
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of speeches, 764, 765, 766, 769 ; 
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language in Actg and in Epistles, 
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cal value of, 780 ; representation of 
the apostolic age in, 781; Stephen 
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the Martyr, 804,805; his speech, 
how reported}, 810 ; contradictions 
of O. T., 811, 812; similarity to 
speeches of Paul and Peter, 813 to 
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of Stephen, 816 to 825; result of 
analysis, 825; first persecution, 
828 ; Philip in Samaria, 828, 829 ; 
Philip and Eunuch, 829; Peter at 
Lydda, 831; at Joppa, 832, 833 ; 
conversion of Cornelius, 833; vision, 
abrogated distinction of clean and 
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839; episode of Cornelius unhis- 
torical, 840; Paul’s conduct afver 
conversion, 845; his first visit to 
Jerusalem, 848; Paul’s vision in 
Temple, 852 ; Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem, 852; not second visit 
of Acts, 853, 854; third visit of 
Acts, 853, 856 ; discrepancy of the 
two narratives, 857; motive of the 
visit, 860; the public congress, 
862; speech of Peter, 863, 866 ; 
compared with conduct at Antioch, 
871, 872; speech of James at 
Council, 872, 873; the Apostolic 
letter, 878; spirit of the decree, 
882; Paul’s mission according to 
Acts, 882, 883; circumcision of 
Timothy, 833 ; réle of Paul in, not 
historical, 872, 885, 886, 887, 888, 
909 ; conclusions arrived at, 888, 
918,919; gift of Tongues at Pente- 
cost, 946, 951, 953, 954 ; origin of 
the account, 957 ; Acts as evidence, 
976 ; account of aseension in Acts, 
1019; conversion of Paul, 1039, 
1040, 1077. 

Aflianus, 524. 

Aineas the paralytic, 831. 

Afnon near Salem, 521, 525. 

Aisculapius, 584. 

Agrippa Castor, 411. 

Agbarus, letter of Jesus to, 234. 

Alexandrians, Epistle to the, 542. 

Alexandrinus, Codex, 20, 202, 352- 
401, note 2, 928, 

Alford, Dean, 720, note ὃ ; 934, note 
1; 1017, note 2. 

Alogi, 697. 

Alpiel, Angel, over fruit-bearing 
trees, 132. 

Ambrose, St., miracles of, 172, 540; 
on Luke, 731, note 6. 





| Ambrosius, 537 ; Ambrosian Library, 
540 





540, 

Amos ix. 1] f, 574. 

Amulets, Jewish, rocts, written 
charms, &c., 137. 

Ammonius of Alexandria, 489, 490. 

Anabaptists, 377. 

Anacletus, Bishop of Rome, 203, 205, 
346-3438, 

Ananias, 1044 to 1047. 

Andrew of Cesarea, Apocalypse con- 
sidered by Papias to be inspired, 
605, 643. 

Anicetus, 563, 

Anpiel, Angel, over birds, 132. 
Anthony, St., miracles of, 170, 141, 
172; date of, 170. 

Antichrist, 562, 600. 

Antilegomena, 7, 493. 

Antipodes, 150, 151, note 1. 

Antithesis, Marcion’s work, 449, 453, 
455. 

Archon, the, 414. 

Apocalypse, the only book of the New 
Testament mentioned by Justin, 
564; of John, 256, 257, 542, 564, 
601, 605; writer of, could not be 
the author of Gospel, 605 ; external 
evidence that Apostle John wrote, 
643 ; Dionysius of Alex. the first 
who doubted it, 644; his reasons 
purely dogmatic, 645 ; date of, 645; 
writer calls himself John, 645 ; was 
he the Apostle ἢ, 646; Ewald’s ar- 
gument that he was not, 646, 647 ; 
glorification of the Twelve, 647 ; an 
allegory, 647 ; justitied by the words 
of Jesus, 648 ; no modesty for his- 
torian to withhold his name, 648 ; 
compared with author of Gospel, 
649 ; no internal evidence opposes 
ascription to Apostle, 649, 650; 
character of the s: of Zebedee, 
650; agrees with indication in Apo- 
calypse, 650 ; Judaistic Christian- 
ity and opposition to Paul, 652; 
external and internal evidence 
agrees in ascribing it to Avostles, 
653. 

Apocalypse and Paul, 653, 917 ; as- 
cribed to Presbyter John, 655. 

Apocalypse of Peter, 255, 542. 

Apocryphal Works quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 202, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
216, 255, 256, read in churches, 
202, 212, 216, 228, 255, 256. 
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Apocryphal Gospels, 201, 203, 263, 
255, 260, 273, 275. 
Apollinaris Claudius, date of, 506, 


Paschal controversy ascribed to 
him, 509, on thundering legion, 
506, note ] ; reasons for consider- 
ing fragment spurious, 507, 508, 
509. 

Apollinaris of Laodiceea, on death of 
Judas, 721. 

Apollonius of Ephesus, 643, 644. 

Apollos, 409 ; probable author of Ep. 
to the Hebrews, 570, note 1. 

Apostles, Gospel according to the, 
253. 


Aquila’s version of O. T., 523, 585. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, disease and 
ae direct work of the Devil, 
147. 

Arabic Gospel of infancy, 266. 

Ariston, 12, 356, 357, 358, 596, 720. 

Aristarchus, 734. 

Arneth, 439. 

Arnold, Matt., 52, 53, 54. 

Arnold, Dr., Miracles objects of faith, 
74; we must judge a Revelation by 
its substance, not by its evidence, 
74; Miracles common to God and 
and the Devil, 74. 

Articles of Church of England, 972, 
note 2. 

Asa, Demon, taught Solomon magic, 
138. 

Asael, Demon, taught Solomon wis- 
dom and arts, 138. 

Asaph, 390, note 7. 

Ascensio Isaize, on Angel of the Sun 
and Moon, 131, note 4. 

Ascensio Isaise, 280, note 2, 354. 

Ascension, same day as Resurrection, 
228, 776, note 4 ; allegation regard- 
ing the, 971, 972; evidence re- 
quired, 973; account in Mark and 
Luke, 1005, 1006 ; account in Acts, 
1019 ; value of evidence of Gospels 
and Acts, 1019 to 1024; idea of 
Ascension not original in Christian- 
ity, 1020, 

Asmodeus, Demon, strangled seven 
husbands ‘rom love of Sara, 128 ; 
visits Solomon’s wives in slippers to 
conceal his Cock’s feet, 1385 ; King 
of Devils, 145. 

Athanasius, St., accused of sorcery, 

157 ; miracles of St. Anthony, 170 ; 
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vouches for the truth of miracles of 
St. Anthony, 171 ; Epistle of Igna- 
tius, 232. 

506 ; his works, 5606 ; fragment on | Athenagoras, alleged evidence for 


Acts, 542, 724; angelic agency in 
natural phenomena, 141, 142 ; on 
Demons, 142 ; account of him, 109 ; 
works and date, 509; alleged quo- 
tations from our Gospels, 511, 512; 
quotation of Apocry phal work, 514 ; 
does not mention the name of 
Christ, 510 ; does not mention any 
Canonical Gospel, 510; the Logos 
510; on inspiration of O. T. 515 ; 
total absence of allusion to N. T. 
Scriptures, 515 ; alleged reference 
to Fourth Gospel, 635 ; his Logos 
doctrine, 515, 635; uncanonical 
quotation in mouth of Logos, 514 ; 
does not use the name of Christ, 
635 ; no evidence as to origin or 
character of Fourth Gospel, 636. 

Augustine, St., on Demons, 149; 
Angels and Demons assume bodies, 
150 ; Incubi and Succubi, 150, note 
1; Dusii, 150 ; argument against an- 
tipodes, 150 ; on miracles, 172 ; saw 
miracle performed on blind man 
with his own eyes, 172; also an 
incurable cancer cured, 172 ; atorn 
out eye restored to its socket, 173 ; 
names and addresses given of per- 
sons miraculously cured, 177 ; pre- 
face of work. on miracles, 178; 
avowed object of publication of his 
list of miracles, 178 ; several cases 
of dead restored to life, 174, 175 ; 
arguments regarding and guarantee 
of miracles reported, 178, 179; 
statement of reasons for giving his 
list of miracles, 180, 181 ; a miracle 
performed.in his own church in 
sight of his ovn congregation, 181; 
on Luke iii, 22, 274; on Mark, 
364, note 1; on Matthew, 374; on 
Stephen, 805 ; on ‘* Tongues,” 
950. 

Arabic Gospel of the infancy, Jesus 
born in a cave, 266. 

Ashbeel, angel, corrupted holy angels, 
129. 

Atterbury, Bp., necessity of miracu- 
lous evidence, 55, 56; the truths 
requiring such attestation beyond 
reason, 77. 

Aubertin, 18, 19. 
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Autolycus, 505. 

Aurelius, Bp., sends a cured paraly- 
tic to St. Augustine, 173. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 49, 243, 244, 247. 

Axionicus, 430, 530. 

Azael er Azazel, fallen angel, taught 
men vicious arts, 129, 

Azotus, 829, note 5, 


BACON, Lord : Proof should precede 
belief, 60 ; unbelief preferable to 
contumely, 111. 

Barcabbas, 413. 

Barcaph, 418. 

Bardesanes, 430, 530. 

Barnabas, Epistle of : clean and un- 
clean beasts, 151; superstition re- 
garding the hare, 151; the hyena, 
152; author of, 212; early refer- 
ences to 212, 213; date of, 214; 
found in Cod. Siniaticus, 214; 
quotes Book of Enoch, 216, note1; 
quotes Apocryphal Book of Wisdom, 
216 ; supposed quotation of Matt. 
xxii. 14 ; as H.8., 215; Orelle’s ex- 
planation, 217, 218 ; quotations com- 
sae with Synoptic Gospels and 

ook of Ezra, 221 to 223; evidence 
for Fourth Gospel—type of brazen 
serpent, 226, 549, 550; on the two 
ways, 594; alleged evidence for 
Acts, 713—1019, note 5. 

Barnabas, Gospel according to, 213, 
250, 255. 

Baronius, 522. 

Bartholomew, Apostle, 373. 

Basil, St., 170. 

Basilides, date and writings of, 411 ; 
made use of Apocryphal Gospel, 
412 ; claimed to have received his 
knowledge from Glaucias, “ Inter- 
preter of Peter,” 413 ; quoted Apo- 
cyphal works, 414; nature of his 
‘*Gospel,” 412; alleged references 
to our Gospels, 416; alleged refer- 
ence to fourth Gospel, 629, 630. 

Basnage, 18, 730. 

Baur, J. C., 28, 35, 40, 42, 44, 378, 
note 1, 386, 805, 810, 835, 929 ; on 
Clementines, 386; on Marcion’s 
Gospel, 440, 441, 451, 463, 465, 
note 1, 468, 474. 

Baumgarten- Crusius, 22, 29, 

Beausabre, 22. 

Beeler, 902, note 1. 

Bohringer, 16, 28, 


Bertholdt, 438, 930, 

Bethabara, 661, 

Bethany, 661, 1012, 1013, 1018. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 135, 186, 661. 

Beyschlag, 1031, note 1. 

Bezse, Codex (D)., 209, note 3, 274, 
352, 727 (5), 744. 

Bleek, 16, 26, 28, 36, 38, 39; 365, 
435, note 3, 474, 605, note 1, 745, 
note 1, 766, 771, 772, 808, 810, 876, 
879. 

Bochart, 18. 

Bochartus, 18. 

Bollandist, Collection of lives of Saints 
contain more than 25,000 miracles, 
183. 

Blondel, 18. 

Bolten, 438, 474. 

Boronius, 516, note 4. 

Bretschneider, 36, 38, 218, 679, note 
2 


Brodie, 1053. 

Bruder, 816. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, on witches, 158 ; 
disbelief in, infidelity and atheism, 
158. 

Buckle, Relation between ignorance 
and superstition, 159, 162, note 3; 
194, note 1. 

Bunsen, 16, 28, 502, 544. 

Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, on 
Incubi and Succubi, 150, note 2. 
Butler, B.p., Miracles proof of Divine 

Revelation, 64, 65; Christianity be- 
yond reason, 77, note 2; Christian- 
ity primarily important as declara- 

tion of natural morality, 703. 


CAESAREA PHILIPPI, Miracles at, 
169. 

Caiaphas, High Priest, 660. 

Cajetan, 377. 

Caius, 544. 

Calvin, on Eps. of Ignatius, 16, 1" 
18, 231 ; our Gospel of Matt. shows 
no trace of Hebrew original, 277 ; 
Calvin on Luke, 730, note 3; on 
Acts, 863. 

Canon of Muratori, on Pastor of 
Hermas, 228, 494, 500, note 2 ; evi- 
dence for Acts, 542 ; distinction be- 
tween John disciple and John apos- 
tle, 631; evidence for Acts, 542 ; 
canon of Scripture, how formed, 644. 

Carpenter, Dr., on Spectral Illusions, 
1054, 1055, 1056, 1057, 1060. 
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Carpocrates, 340. 

Carlyle, 1058. 

Celsus, on demons, 145; on phoenix, 
151 ; on thecharacter of the Apostles, 
224 ; Jesus accused of magic, 275 ; 
his work, two of the name. early 
one generally set aside, 537 ; aywiast | 
Christians, 434; ‘date of Celsus, | 
434 ; was he the Epicurean, 5365, | 
536 ; he was a neo-Platonist, 538, 
539 ; mentions only Book of Enoch 
and Sibylline books, 540; accusa- 
tion against Christians of altering 
Gospel, 540; no evidence for Fourth 
Gospel, 637, 1068, note 1. 

Centuriators, Magdeburg (16, 18), 
on Eps. of Ignatius, 231. 

Cerdo, 525, 526. 

Cerinthus, 9, 340, 644. 

Charismata, referred to, Gal. iii, 5, 
926 ; in Corinthian Church, 935 ; 
bestowed on whole Church, 948 ; 
not supernatural, 943, 944; no prac- 
tical trace of them, 946, 967; 
Tongues, 947; interpretation of 
Tongues, 959 ; non miraculous, 960 
to 962, 967 ; 2 Charismata, 962. 

Charms, Jewish, 135, 137, 188, 139. 

Christianity, supernatural or unten- 
able, 64 ; claim to be a Divine Reve- 
lation not original, 64 ; character of 
earlier and later ages, 161 ; affirmed 
to be believed upon miraculous evi- 
ence by the thinking and educated, 
194, 195 ; fallacy of the argument, 
195, 196 ; shared national supersti- 
tion of the Jews, 156 ; inherited de- 
monology and witch-craft, and trans- 
mitted it intact, 157 ; Spiritual Char- 
ismata by Christians, 167 ; com- 
parative position of, 701, 702; takes 
a higher place as a perfect develop- 
ment of morality, than as pretend- 
ant to be a supernatural religion, 
702 ; the influence of supernatural 
dogmas in extending Christianity 
temporarily, 702, 703 ; shared the 
national superstition, 156 ; its prim- 
ary importance as declaration of 
morality, 703; supernatural ele- 
ments introduced by followers and 
not by Jesus, 703, 704; Christian 
Ethics not new or original, 704 ; 
but teaching of Jesus carried mor- 
ality to the highest point attainable 
































































by man, 704, 705 ; his religion is in- | 
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dependant of supernatural dogmas, 
τοῦ ; the effect of Christianity on 
civilization almost solely due to its 
morality, 703 ; Christian Theology 
where dominant, has led to debase- 
ment of morals, 703 ; in surrender- 
ing miraculous elements the religion 
of Jesus does not lose any of its 
virtue, 706 ; we gain more than we 
lose by abandoning theory of Divine 
Revelation, 706, 708; Primitive, 
780 ; developed out of Judaism, 781 
to 783; only distinguished from 
Judaism by belief in Jesus as Mes- 
siah, 784; Jew believing in Jesus 
as Messiah became a Christian, 786, 
788 ; involved no breach with Juda- 
ism, 788; obligation of law con- 
tinued, 789 to 791; Jesus confined 
ministry to Jews, 791, 793; in- 
structions to the Twelve, 794, 796 ; 
appointment of seventy disciples, 
795; their alleged mission, 797 ; 
position of disciples on death of 
Jesus, 799, 800; way to, still through 
Judaism, 801 ; Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians continued Jews, 802; 
development of, 802, 883, 918, 919. 

Chrysostom, 50; on angels, 145 ; place 
where Mark was written, 361; note 
1, on Matthew, 374. 

Chrysostom St., 540 ; on Acts of Ap., 
727, 853, 863, 928, 967. 

Claudius, Apollinaris, see Apollinaris. 

Clement of Alexandria, 10, 11 ; quotes 
Xenophanes, 111, note 7, 112; 
on angels, 141; angelic agency in 
nature, 141; Greeks plagiarize 
miracles from the Bible, 141 ; the 
Son gave philosophy to the Greeks 
by inferior angels, 141; tempests, 
&c. ; produced by evil angels, 147 ; 
calls Roman Clement ‘‘ Apostle,” 
212; Epistle of Barnabas, 212 ; 
calls author ‘‘ Apostle Barnabas,” 
212; variation from Matt. v. 16, 
295, note 3; variation from Matt. 
v. 37, 295, note 4; variation 
from Luke xii. 48, 298, note 6; 
variation from Matt xi, 27, 331; 
quotes Gospel of Hebrews, 340, 
341 ; on composition of Mark,‘ 359, 
360; used Κηρυγμα Πέτρου, 365 ; 
reference to Basilides and followers, 

416 ; quotations from Valentinus, 

42, 421; variations from Matt. xix, 
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17,427; Valentinus professed to have 
traditions from Apostles, 433 ; al- 
leged quotation of Tatian, 483 ; 
does not mention Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 485 ; quotes Sibylline books 
and Book of Hystaspes, as inspired, 
494 ; quotation from Apocryphal 
book regarding Paul, 494, note 5; 
does not mention work on Passover 
ne Apollinaris, 608; mentions 

eracleon, 533 ; date of Stromata, 
533 ; Logos, doctrine in Kynpuy ux 
ITetpov, 580, note 8; on a passage 
from Barnabas, 594 ; on Ps. cxviii, 
19, 594; Apocalypse, 644, 928 ; 


Clementine Homilies quote Apoc- 


ryphal work, 212; combination 
similar to a passage in Justin, 292, 
note 6, 295, note 4; varied quota- 
tions agreeing with Justin, 294, 
295, note 4, 295, 297, note 4; sup- 
posed to use Gospel of Hebrews, 
335 ; variation from Luke xxiii, 34, 
281, note 4; analogy of, with work 
of Mark, described in Papias, 365 ; 
date and character, 384,385 ; Ebi- 
onitic, 384, 385 ; their nature, 385 ; 
only internal evidence as to date 
and origin, 385, 386; quotations 
generally put in the mouth of 
Peter, 387 ; number of evangelical 
quotations, 387; theories as to 
the source of quotation, 388 ; com- 
parison of quotations with Synoptics, 
388 ; quotation from A pocry?P?.ui Wos- 
pel, 389 ; Codex Ottobonianus, 400 ; 
quotations with persistent varia- 
tions, on 402 ; true and false Scrip- 
tures, 403, 404 ; result of examina- 
tion of quotations in, 405; no trace of 
N. T. Canon, 406 ; animosity against 
Apostle Paul, 406, 407; Paul at- 
tacked under the disguise of Simon 
the Magician, 406, 407, 617 ; varia- 
~ tion from Matt, xix. 17, 427 ; varia- 
from Matt. vii. 18, 14, 606 ; varia- 
tion from Deut. xxx. 15,607; alleged 
references to Fourth Gospel, 608 ; 
uncanonical quotations, 607, 608 ; 
alleged references to John ix. 1-3, 
609 ; the fall denied in, 609, 610 ; 
deny that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch, 609, note 1; on evil, 609, 
610 ; alleged reference not to Fourth 
Gospel, 610, 611 ; dogmatic teach- 
ing totally different from Fourth 






Gospel, 612, 613 ; identityef Juda- 
ism and Christianity maintained, 
613, 614; denied in Gospel, 614 ; 
Monotheism maintained as opposed 
to the divinity of Christ, 614 ; does 
not know Logos, doctrine, 616 ; 
Σοφία, appeared in Adam and 
others before Jesus, 615; total 
absence of Johannine dogmas, 615, 
616; Peter, the chief of the 
Apostles, 616 ; the career of Jesus 
limited to one year, 602, 617 ; ex- 
press bitterness against Paul, 871. 


Clementine Recognitions, on the 


Giants, 142, note 3; on angels and 
demons, 147; Jesus accused of 
Magic, °75; variation from Matt. 
xi, 27, 333 ; passage compared with 
Justin, 335, 356 ; date and charac- 
ter, 384 ; Ebionitic, 384, 385 ; only 
known through a Latin version, 
384, 385, 386; assigns “" Acts” to 
Luke, 726-731 ; on the Twelve and 
on the Seventy-two, 797. 


Clement of Rome, on Phoenix, 151; 


antipodes, 151, note 1; Epistle to 
Corinthians, 201 ; 2nd Epistle spu- 
rious, 201 ; identity of author, 202 ; 
called ‘‘ Apostle,” 202 ; Epistle to 
Hebrews ascribed to him, 202; 
Acts of ‘* Apostle ” ascribed to him, 
202 ; Epistle to Corinthians read in 
churches, 202 ; amongst Apocrypha 
in Stichometry of Nicephorus, 208 ; 
date, 203; Epistle mentioned by 
Dionysius of Oorinth, 203; by 
Hegesippus, 203; order of succes- 
sion to Bishopric of Rome, 203; 
mentions Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 204, 205; supposed 
references to Gospels, 208 ; auotes 
Apocryphal Gospels, 212; no use 
of our Gospels, 212; passage in 
Epistles similar to one in Ep. of 
Polycarp, 203; epistle read in 
churches, 212, 216 ; quotation 2nd 
Epistle to Corinthians, compared 
with Justin, 312 ; passage of Epistle 
of Clement, compared with Justin, 
335 ; spurious works ascribed to, 
408 ; Epistle to Diognetus er- 
roneously ascribed to him, 409 ; no 
evidence for Fourth Gospel, 549 ; 
alleged evidence for Acts, 710, 727. 


Columban, 540. 
Colarbasus, 527, 528. 
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Cocus, 18. 

Const. ‘tions, the Apostolic, 151, 295, 
335, note 3, 496. 

Copsnius, 263, 

Corinthians, 3rd Epistle to the, 495. 

Corinth, parties in Church, 452. 

Campianus, 18. 

Casubon, 18 to 20. 


Chemnitz, 16; on Ignatian Epistles, | 


231. 

Cleophas, 10. 

Curetonian Er istle, 17, 18. 

Crucifixion, 9/8 to 996. 

Corinthians, Ep. to, xii. 12, 925 to 
93L; 1 Cor. xii. 4, 936; 2nd, xii. 
12 ff. 924, 

Corrodi, 438. 

Cotclerius, 400, note 5. 

Oredner, on Stichometry of Nice- 
phorus, 204, nutes 1 and 2; Just- 
in’s Memoirs, 258, note 1, 260, 
note 1; birth of Jesus in a 
cave, 266, note 6; use of lights at 
Baptism, 273 ; on a supposed quo- 
tstion by Justin of Matt. xvii. 18, 


323, 324; on statements of Fathers | 


regarding Matt. xvii. 18, 324, 325, 
326 ; on statements of Fathers re- 
gerding Matt. xiii. 35, 390, note 
7; on quotations in Clementines, 
394; Marcion’s Gospel, 439; 
on Tatian’s Diatessaron, 488 ; 
against use of Fourth Gospel, by 
Justin, 563, note 2; on emendation 
Sept. version, 585 ; silence on pas- 


sage fru.n Papias, 605, note 1; | 


on descent of same spirit from 
Adam to Jesus, in Clementines, 
615, note 8; on supernatural birth 
in Clementines, 616, note 2; on 
passage in Canon of Muratori ; 
639, note 1; distinction in Canon 
of Muratori between John the dis- 
ciple and John the apostle, 639 ; on 
Fourth Gospel and its authorship, 
656 ; on Sychar, John iv. 5, 662. 
Cornelius, baptism of, 755 ; conver- 
sion of, 767, 833-901, 959, 1047. 
Crescens, cynic, 247. 

Oross, sign of, deliver men from de- 
mons, 171 ; Cross typefied, 226. 
Cross, inscription ou, in Gospels, 981. 
Cureton, Dr., 20, 28, 31; Syriac 

Epistles of Ignatius, 230, 235, note 
3; Syriac fragments ascribed to 
Meiito of Sardis, 502, 503, 504. 


INDrX. 








Cyprian, of Carthage, om demons, 
142; demoniacal origin of disease, 
142 ; accused of magic, 157 ; mir- 
cles in his day, 168. 

Cyrenius, 248, 262, 263. 

Cyril, of Jerusalem, quotes story of 
Phoenix, 151; on gospel of Mat- 
thew, 374, 928. 

Codex, Bezse, 209, note 3, 274, 297, 
note 3, $52, 667, note 2, 712, 727 
(5), 744, 717. 

Codex, Vatican, 260 (2), 209 (2), 210 
(1), 215, 247 (3), 278. 

Codex, Siniaticus, 209 (2), 210 (1), 
215, 217 (3), 147, 223, 224, 228, 
239 (1), 586, 727 (5), 712 (4). 

Codex, Alexandriaus, 201, 202. 

Codex, Claramontanus, 255, note 9. 

Codex, Ottobonianus, 400. 

Codex, Charamontanus, 225 (9). 


DAL:LAUS, 16; on Ignatian Epis- 
tles, 231; on Polycarp, 243. 
Davidson, 37-40, 605. 


| Death, Angels of, 132. 


Decree, the Apostolic, 872 to 878. 

Deity, argument of «miracles begins 
and ends with assumption of a per- 
sonal, 102, note 1; assumption of 
personal, 103, 104, 105, 106, 197, 
108, 109, 110. 

Deliel, Angel, over fish, 132. 

Delitzsch, on quotations by Justin 
from the Memoirs, 309, note 2; 
finds traces of Gospel of Hebrews 
in Talmud, 340; on Sychar, 662. 

Demoniacs of Gadarenes, 154, 

De Pressense, 15. 


| Demonology, of Book of Tobit, 128 ; 


of Book of Enoch, 129, 130; of 
Jews at time of Jesus, 134; of 
Fathers, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145. 
Demons, heathen gods considered by 
Jews to be, 127; and by N. T. 
writers, 128; Book of Tobit on, 
128 ; Book of Enoch on, 129, 130; 
belief in, at time of Jesus, 134; 
number of, 1384; work and habits, 
135; how to see them, 135; have 
cock’s feet, 135, note 1; possession 
by, 136; Josephus on, 139 ; Justin 
Martyr on, 141; Theophilus of 


Antioch on, 141; Athenagoras on, 
141; Tatian on, 142; Cyprian of 
Carthage on, 142; Tertullian on, 
143; Origen on, 144, 145; Celsus 
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on, 145; Jerome on, 145; St, 
Thomas Aquinas on, i127 ; Clemen- 
tine Recognitions on, 147 ; Lacian- 
tius on, 148; univ -zsality of belief 
in, 157; Eusebius on, 149 ; belief 
in dispelled, 159. 

Devil, history and gradual develop- 
ment of, full of instruction, 92, 
note 4. 

Diatessaron, see Tatian. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, 408; author- 
ship and date, 409 ; integrity, 409, 
410; does not quote Synoptics, 
410 ; alleged references to Fourth 
Gospel, 618, 619; recalls passages 
in Philo, 620, note 1; this Epistle 
a plagiarism of Pauline Epistles, 
621 ; comparison with 2nd Epistles 
vo Corinthians, 621 to 625: Logos 
doctrine of Epistle different from 
that of the Gospel, 625 to 626 ; of 
no value as evidence for Fourth 
Gospel, 629; Epistle to alleged 
evidence for Acts, 723. 

Dionysius, of Alexandria, 11; on tomb 
of two Johns at Ephesus, 358 ; on 
Gcapel and Apocalypse of John, 
cast: first doubt, 644. 

Dionysi:s, Bar-Salibi, 489, 490. 

Dionysius, of Corinth, 12 ; mentions 
Clement of Rome, 203; Epistle of 
Clement read in churches, 255 ; 
Epistle of Soter read in churches, 
255 ; account of him, 490; Episile 
to Soter, 491; date, 491; expres- 
sions claimed as evidence for gos- 
pels, 491, 492; what were the 
‘Scriptures of the Lord ?” 492,493; 
alleged referenves to Matthew and 
the Apocalypse, 495 ; uncanonical 
works read in churches, 496 ; al- 
leged evidence for Acts, 724. 

Dionysius, Bp. of Alex., on Apostle 
John’s works, 641, 645. 

Divine design of Revelation, 93. 

Docetve, 419, 561. 

Dodwell, 509. 

Dollinger, von, 948, 945. 

Donaldson, Dr., on date of Epistle of 
Barnabas, 215 ; on Justin Martyr, 
250, note 1; on Epistle to Diog- 
netus, 409; on Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, 486, 487; Diatessaron may 
have been confounded with Gospel 
of Hebrews, by Theodoret, 487 ; 
we could not identify it by our 
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a ἀντ τσννιιν πὐντασενποιεμονην ΘΕ ΘΕ Η ΤΟΡΈΘ ΕΙΣ 


Dorcas. 
Dorner, 604. 

δύναμιξ, 926, 927, 941. 
Dreams, Rules in Talmud regarding, 


Dressel, 28 ; Clementines, 384, 605, 


Duncker, 431. 
Dusii, St. Augustine, 150. 


EBED-JESU, 490. 
Ebionites, Gospel of the, 272, 339, 


Ebrard, 474, 583, note 3, 605, note 
Egyptians, Gospel aecording to the, 


Eichhorn, 438, 760, 930. 
Eldad and Modat, Prophecy of, 229. 
Elijah prays that it may not rain, 


Elias, Revelation of, 217. 
Elisha restores a dead child to life, 


Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, 10, 346, 


Eleusinus’ child restored to life, 175. 
Ellicott, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, 


Encratites, 481, 490. 
Encch, Book of, quoted by Epistle of 


Epaphroditus, 940. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 558, 565, 
Ephrem, Syrus, 490. 

ἡμεῖς sections, 735 to 741. 

evepy εἴν, 931, 941, 

St. Epiphanius, miracles of, 170 (2). 
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actual information concerning it, 
489 ; on ‘‘ Scriptures of the Lord,” 
referred to by Dionysius of Corinth, 
492 : on his ‘‘rule of truth,” 496 ; 
fragment ascribed to Mileto spuri- 
ous, 509, note 2; on Athenagoras, 
514 ; on expression of Hegesippus, 
‘*The door of Jesus,” 594, note 6 ; 
passage by Tatian, 632, note 3. 
See Tabitha, 755, 831. 


nS - cnt nti: κως τα “τσ --ς νος vores 
ve Nee ten mr rene ree CT nanos παι ee 
ταν a AA το τὴ δε σον OI I ποφοσσας = 


137 ; fasts to obtain good, 187 ; in- 
terpretation of, a public profession, 
137. 


606, 609, 


341; Ebionites, 727, 917. 
1, 771, note 1. 
312, 339, 412. 


940 ; called for at crucifixion, 986 ; 
bodily ascension of, 1020, 1023- 
1063. 


185 ; other miracles of, 185, 1023. 
516, 522, 523, 624, 595. 


846, note 1, 933. 


Jude, 129; considered inspired by 
Fathers, 129; Tertullian on, 129; 
Angelology and Demonology of, 
129 ; quoted by Epistle of Barna- 
bas, 216, 221; referred to by Cel- 
sus, 224, 1020, 1063. 
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Epiphanius, epistle of Clement, 255 ; 
fire and voice at baptism of Jesus, 
from Gospel according to Hebrews, 
272 ; combination of passages simi- 
lar to quotation in Justin, 293, note 
5, 292; variation from Matt. xi. 
27, 328, 329, 232; on Gospel to 
Hebrews, 312, note 5; variation 
from Matt. v. 37, 295, 296, note 4 ; 
on James as High Priest, 348, note 
1; on language of Gospel of Mat- 
thew, 374; travels of Peter, 386 ; 
alleged references of Basilides and 
his school to our Gospels, 416 ; va- 
riation from Matt. xix. 17, from 
Gospel of Marcionites, 427 ; bitter- 
ness against Marcion, 439, 442; 
charge of mutilating Luke, 443; 
his plan in attacking Marcion, 444 ; 
had. not Marcion’s Gospel before 
him while writing, 446 ; repzoaches 
Marcion with erasing passages from 
Luke not in Gospel, 444-445, 449 ; 
undertakes to refute Marcion out 
of his own Gospel, 456; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 484, 485, 48@, 631; 
fragment of Athenagoras, 510. 
Epistle to Flora of Ptolemeeus, 519, 
531; Theodotian’s version, O. T., 
523 ; on Cerdo, 525, 526; refers to 
Alogi, who reject Fourth Gospel, 
697 ; on Luke, one of the seventy- 
or disciples, 732 ; on Acts, 853, 
917. 

Epistles, the Catholic, 213, 215, 404, 
490, 921. 

Epistle to the Alexandrians, 542. 
Evidence, miraculous, necessary to 
establish reality of Divine Revela- 
tion, 63, 64, 65 ; error of supposing | 
that nothing supported by credible 
testimony should be disbelieved, 
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miracle of Natalius, 149; on state- 
ment of Jveneus regarding contin- 
uance of miraculous gifts, 166 ; 
miracles related by, 169; on suc- 
cession to Bishopric, Clement of 
Rome, 203; Epistle to Barnabas, 
212, 213 ; classes it among spurious 
books, 233; Epistles of Ignatius, 
232-4-5 ; letter of Jesus to Agbarus, 
234 ; Justin’s apologies, 248 ; Apo- 
cryphal works read in churches, 
255 ; birth of Jesus in a cave, 266 ; 
classes Gospel of Hebrews amongst 
Antilegomena, 341: on Gospel of 
Hebrews, 339, 341 ; on Hegesippus, 
346-7 ; on Proverbs, 349 ; on Papias, 
849 ; on connection of Peter with 
Gospel of Mark, 359, 361; his de- 
preciation of Papias, 349, 357, 372 ; 
on Pantzenus, 373 ; on composition 
and language of Gospel of Matthew, 
373, 374; use of Epistles of John 
and Peter by Papias, 382; Papias 
uses Gospel of Hebrews, 382; 
on Basilides, 411; on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 485 ; on Dionysius of 
Corinth, 490-1 ; on Melito of Sardis, 
497 ; list of Melito’s works, 503 ; on 
Claudius Apollinaris, 505 ; does not 
mention a work on Passover, by 
Apollinaris, 507 ; passage from Heg- 
esippus, 594; plan of Eusebius 
regarding references to books of N. 
T., 596-7; reference to tradition 
regarding John not connected with 
Papias, 597 ; contradicts statement 
of Irenzus regarding Papias, 599, 
note 2; hise tplanation of difference 
between Fou ‘th and Synoptic Gos- 
pels, 681-2 ; on Luke, 731 ; on auth- 
orship of Apocalypse, 643, 644; on 
the darkness, 987. 


120, 121, 1050; evidence for the | Ewald, 16, 28, 51; his views on mir- 

miraculous required, 973, 974, 975. | acles, 81, note 1; Spruchsammlung, 
Epistle to Laodiceans, 542. 220, 225, 239, 472, 482; on Justin’s 
Kucherius, 540. Memoirs, birth in cave, 265, 206 ; on 
Erasmus, 277, 1044, note 4. Matt. xvii. 18, 324, 325; source of 
Ernesti, 594. Synoptic Gospels, 472; Mythical 
Essenes, 691. character of first chapters of Luke, 
Eucharius, presbyter, miracles per-| 473,517 ; Apollos author of Epistle 

formed cn, 175, 176. to Hebrews, 570. note 1; it trans- 
EKunuch, 829, 901. ferred Philo’s doctrine of Logos to 
Eusebius, silence of, 4,7, 8, 9, 11, 12, Christianity, 579, note 1, 580, note 
29, 30, 50, 52, 234, 235; on demons, 3; Apoilos impregnated Paul with 
149; Greek gods demons, 149; Logos doctrine, 570, note 1 ; Papias 
demons introduced magic, 149;| not a hearer of the Apostles as 
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stated by Irenaeus, 599, note 2; 
Apocalypse and Gospel canrot have 
been written by the same author, 
642, 643 ; against apostolic origin of 
Apocalypse, 646; on modesty of 
Apostle John, 646 ; the Fourth Gos- 
pel written by Presbyter, of Ephe- 
sus, at dictation of Apostle John, 
657 ; speech of Caiaphas in purest 
Greek, 659, note 7; on Sychar, 
662 ; asserts John to have been re- 
lative of the High Priest, 664 ; 
theories as to the composition of 
Fourth Gospel to explain its peculi- 
arities, 670; no catalogue of the 
Seventy, 795; on chapter xxi., 
670; the Apostle’s share in the 
composition of the Gospel, 670, 671 ; 
on xix. 35, 671 ; assumed that John 
wrote first in narrow circle of 
friends, 673 ; explanation of anony- 
mity on ground of ‘‘incomparable 
modesty ” examined, 674 ; asser- 
tion that ch. xxi. must have been 
written before Apostle’s death dis- 
cussed,675 ; on discourses in Fourth 
Gospel, 675 ; his argument regard- 
ing John of Apocalypse applied to 
Epistles, 676 ; on superscription to 
Luke’s Gospel, 732, 733; on ‘‘Acts,” 
829, 834, 853, 868, 905, 930, 963, 
note 1 ; 1064, note 1. 

Exorcism of Demons, 136, 137 ; forms 
of, by Solomon, 139 ; account of, by 
Josephus, 139; Rabbins powerful 
in, 1389; Justin Martyr on, 139, 
165 ; potent root fcr, 140 ; Tatian 
on, 142; Origen on, 144, 145, 168 ; 
Lactantius on, 149, 168; asserted 
by Jesus, 155; continuance of 
power of, in Church, 156. 

Experience, the argument from, 98, 
99, 1050; Hume’s argument, 113 
to 123. 

Ezra, Book of, 212, 218, 220, 221. 


FABIANUS, of Rome, miracle at his 
election, 169; a dove alights on 
his head, 169. 

Faunel, angel, over the penitence, 
&e., 130. 

Farrer, Dr., Hulsean lecturer, mira- 
cles inseparable from Christianity, 
69; on Hume’s argument from 

experience, 11° ; misconception of 


Mill’s criticism on Hume, 114, | 



























116 ; credibility of miracles a ques- 
tion of evidence, mainly depending 
on character of gospels, 197, note 
1. 776, note 2; 987, note 5; 989, 
note 4; 1016, note 2 and 5; 1021, 
note 2, 1058. 

Fathers, 4, 7, 8, 50; cosmical theo- 
ries of, 143, 1445; uncritical and 
credulous character of, 157, 366, 
444 ; absence of critical discrimin- 
ation by, 213, 366, 444; testimony 
of, regarding original language of 
Gospel of Matthew, 379, 374, 375 ; 
on Paul’s journey to Arabia, 1069. 

Faber Stapulensis, 31. 

Fian, Dr., burnt for sorcery, 158. 

Felix, 43. 

Flavia Neapolis, 247. 

Franke, 40. 

| Fronto, cured of leprosy by a sight 

of Egypt, 171. 

eee St., of Assisi, miracles of, 
183. 

Francis, St. Xavier, miracles of, 183. 

sa Epistle to, 519, 520, 532, 636, 





GABRIEL, Angel, over serpents, 
Paradise and the Cherubim, 130 ; 
over thunder, fire and ripening of 
fruit, 132; taught Joseph the 
seventy languages of the earth, 
133 ; over wars, 146. 

Gadreel, a fallen angel, seduced Eve, 





129; taught use of weapons of war, 
129. 
Galatians, Epistle to the, 925, 927, 
929, 931, 1032, 1033. 
Galilee, did the disciples go into, after 
crucifixion, 1015 to 1017 ; a three 
days’ journey, 1067. 
Galasius, decretal of, condemns gos- 
pel according to Barnabas, 213. 
Gamaliel, 761, 998. 
Gerizem, Mount, 655, 663. 
Gervasius, St., miracles by relics ; 
172, 173. 
Gesta Pilati, see Nicodemus, Gospel 
according to. 
Gfroérer, 25; descent of spirit of 
Adam, to Jesus, in Clementines, 
615, note $; on Fourth Gospel,691; 
on appearance of Jesus after death, 
1030, note 3 ; 1051, note 1. 
















Giants, the offspring of fallen angels, 
129. 





Gieseler, 439. 
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Glaucias, ‘‘ interpreter of Peter,” 413. 


Gnosticism, 411. 


Gnostics, variation of, from Matt. xi. 
27, 327, 328. 

God, assumption of personal, 103 ; 
conception of personal obtainert 
from Revelation, 104 ; the physicai 
universe does not display the pecu- 
liar doctrinal conception of, 104; 
a personal an exercise of faith, 
105; cannot be proved as he is, 
106 ; absolute and infinite person- 
ality a contradiction, 107, note 3; 
not represented as he is, but as it 
is our duty to regard him, 108, 
note 1; God understood would be 
no God at all, 109, note 2. 

Gospels, Apocryphal, number, of in 
early Church, 200, 203, 253, 255, 
260, 268, 273, 275, 338, 339, 412, 
413, 542. 

Gospel of Thomas, 253, 268. 

Gospel, the fourth, viii. 1-11, 382; 
vili. 1-11 derived from Gospel of 
Hebrews, 382; alleged quotation 
by Valentinus, 421, 425; the ex- 
ternal evidence for, Clement of 
Rome, 549; Epistle of Barnabas, 
550 ; Pastor of Hermes, 551 ; Igna- 
tian Epistles, 557; alleged evidence 
in the Epistle of Polycarp, 241, 
560, 563; the Logos doctrine in 
Justin, 271; alleged references in 
Justin, 563, 580, 581, 582, note 1; 
alleged reference of Hegesippus, to 
x. 7, 593; Papias presumptive evi- 
dence against, 596, note 2 ; alleged 
quotation by Presbyters in work of 
Papias, 603, 604 ; alleged reference 
in Clementines to, 606, 607, 608, 
609; fundamental difference of 
doctrines of Clementines, 610, 611, 
616 ; alleged reference to, in Epis- 
tle to Diognetus, of no value as 
evidence, 629; alleged references 
by Basilides, 629, 630; alleged 
reference by Valentinus, 630 ; 
dilemma of the argument. from | 
Heresiarchs, 63° ; alleged reference | 
by Tatian, 632, 633; by Athena- | 
goras, 510; by Epistle of Vienne 
and Lyons, 636; by Ptolemeus, 
636, 637; alleged testimony by 
Celsus, 637 ; legemdary account of 
ita composition in Canon of Mura- 
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tori, 542, 637, 638; no testimony 
for a century and a half after the 
events, of the existence of a fourth 
gospel, 640; Christian miracles 
related by, of no force, 640; evid- 
ence as eye witness falls to the 
ground, 640; distinct characteris- 
tics of works ascribed to, 640; 
authorship and character of, 640 ; 
the five Canonical works attributed 
to John, 640; writer of Apocalypse 
cannot be writer of the gospel, 641; 
characteristics of, 641; language 
of, 641, 650; theories to account 
for it, 650, 656 ; author not a Jew, 
655, 658; Logos doctrine, 658 ; 
attitude towards Jews, 655, 658, 
659 ; mistakes denoting foreigner, 
659, 660 ; Annas and Caiaphas, 659, 
660; Pool of Siloam, 661 ; Bethany 
beyond Jordan, 661; Atnon, 661 ; 
Pool of Bethesda, 661, 602: Sychar, 
a city of Samaria, 662 ; chiefly fol- 
lows Septuagint version, 663; John, 
of fourth gospel, and of Synoptics, 
664, ff; John, the beloved disciple 
limited to fourth gospel, 666 ; theo- 
ries regarding chap. xxi, 669; 
theory of Ewald regarding compo- 
sition of Gospel, 670 ff; on xix. 
35 f., 670, 672, 681 ; extraordinary 
phenomena of gospel only explained 
by unsubstantiated assumption, 
672 ; peculiarities of gospel render 
hypothesis that it was written by 
tr» Apostle John incredible, 674 ; 
mudesty of the supposed author 
examined, 674 ; Ewald’s argument 
that chap. xxi. was written before 
death of Apostle John, 675 ; refut- 
ed, 676; author was not an eye- 
witness, 677; fundamental differ- 
ence between Jesus of Synoptics, 
and of, 677 to 680; historical dif- 
ferences, 680 to 686; raising οἵ 
Lazarus, 686, 687, 688 ; difference 
of teaching between Synoptics and, 
688 to 690 ; theories to account for 
subjectivity in discourses, 690 ; im- 
possibility of remembering long 
discourses so long, 690; explana- 
tions destroy historical character 
of, 692 ; discourses in, ideal, 692, 
693 ; argumest from Epistles, 694; 
Paschal controversy, 694 to 696; 
rest! ts, 093 ; summary, 698 to 708. 
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Gospels, the Synoptic, 199; [sup- 


posed use of by Clement of Rome, 
206, 208, 209 ; passages resembling 
parallels in, not necessarily from, 
245, 246 ; actual agreement of quo- 
tation from unnamed source no 
proof of use of, 305 ; thevries as to 
order of, 473, 474 ; results of ex- 
amination regarding date and origin 
of, 547; Justin’s description of 
system of Jesus applicable to, 592 ; 
contrast between Fourth Gospeland 
Synoptics, 680, 681, 686, 688, 689 ; 
superiority of teaching of, over 
Fourth Gospel, 689, 690 ; result of 
examination of, 547, 548, 698 to 
708; Gospels, evidence of the, bear- 
ing cross, 978, 979; vinegar and 
gall, 979; hours of the passion, 
978, 979 ; inscription on cross, 981; 
parting garments, 981; the two 
malefactors, 982; the penitent 
thief, 982; mockery of the crucified, 
982, 983 ; the beloved disciple and 
women by the cross, 984; the 
words on the cross, 985, 986 ; Eli, 
Eli, 985 ; the great darkness, 987 ; 
the veil of the temple, 988 ; resur- 
rection of the saints, 988; the 
earthquake, 989; the centurion, 
991; the Crurifragium, 992, 993, 
1051 ; the wound in the side, 993, 
994 : Joseph and Nicodemus, 996; 
the entombment, 996 ; the spices, 
996 ; Isaiah, chap. liii., 998, 999 : 
watch by the sepulchre, 1000 ; the 
resurrection, 1001, 1002 ; according 
to Matthew, 1002, 1003 ; according 
to Mark, 1002, 1005 ; according to 
Luke, 1002, 1006; according to 
Fourth Gospel, 1003, 1007 ; vision 
of Mary Magdalene, 1010 ; journey 
to Emmaus, 1011; appearance to 
the eleven, 1011; according to 
Luke, 1011, 1012; according to 
Fourth Gospel, 1012, 1013 ; incred- 
ulity of Thomas, 1013, 1014; ap- 
pearance related in Matthew, 1015; 
conclusion from evidence of gos- 
pels, 253, 1021 to 1024. 


Grabe, 337, 594. 


Gregory, of Neo-Cmsarea, Thauma- 
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HASE, 26, 787. 

Hagenbach, 36, 38. 

Hausrath, 1031. 

Hahn, 439, 440, 446, 448, 450, 456, 


Hale, Sir Thomas, Scriptures affirmed 


Ham, discovered the art of magic, 


Hare, superstition regarding the, 161. 
Hariel, Angel, over cattle, 132. 
Harless, 25. 

Hawkins, Dr., complains of those 


Hebrew, the original language of 
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turgus, miracles of, 169, 170. 
regory, of Nyssa, account of mira- 
cles, 169. 

regory the Great on Volcanoes be- 
ing entrances into Hell, 152, note 4. 
tiesbach, 20, 23, 438. 

rotius, 474, 731, note 6; 880 (9), 
933 (5). 

uericke, 36-38 ; 605, note 1; 930. 


457, 463, note1; 468, 469, 463, 
notes 1, 3, 4. 


witchcraft, and the wisdom of all 
nations had provided laws against, 
158, note 3. 


147. 

amilton, Sir William, on Unknow- 
able God, p. 109, note 2; class of 
phenomena requiring that cause 
called Deity confined to phenomena 
of mind, p. 111. 


who judge Revelation by substance 
and not by evidence, p. 74. 


Matthew’s Gospel, 367; Paul re- 
presents the Jesus of his vision 
speaking, 376, note 2. 

ebrews, Gospel according *-, men- 
tioned earlier than our Gospels, 
200 ; quotation from, in Epistles 
of Ignatius, 238, 240; Justin’s 
Memoirs, 250, 251, 252; public 
reading, 255 ; birth of Jesus, 267 ; 
fire and voice at baptism, 272 ; Gos- 
pel of Egyptians, a version of, 312 ; 
nearly related to Matthew, 325; 
used by Hegesippus, 340; Justin 
supposed to refer to, 338 ; relation 
between it and Gospel of Peter, 
339 ; various forms of, 339; iden- 


Gratz, 439. 
Gregory, 
Tagrit, 490. 


Bar-Hebreeus, Bishop of 


Gregory of Nazianzum on Mark, 365; 


954, note 3. 


70 


tity of, with Memoirs of the Apos- 
tles discussed, 339, 340; quoted by 
Papias, 340 ; used by Clementines, 
340; used by Cerinthus and Car- 
pocrates, 340; Diatessaron of Ta- 
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tian called, 340; quoted by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 340, 341; used 
by Origen, 341; found in circula- 


tion by Theodoret, 339, 341 ; class- | 


ed by Eusebius in second class, 
341; also by Nicephorns, 341; 
value attached to it by Ebionites, 
341; believed to be original of 
Matthew, 341; translated by Jer- 
ome, 341 ; relation between it and 
Matthew, 341, 342 ; its antiqvity, 
340, 342 ; called Gospel according 
to the Apostles, 339; the two 
opening chapters, 960, 351; used 
by Hegesippus, 348; Jesus spoke 
to Paul in Hebrew, 376, note 2; 
Epiphanius on, 342 ; supposed use 
by author of Clementines, 388 ; 
supposed to be Gospel of Basilides, 
412; alleged to have formed part 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 483, 484, 
488, 489. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, 202 ; Origen on, 
202, 212; in Muratorian Canon, 
542; Logos, doctrine of, 554; Work 
of a Christian Philo, 570; trans- 
ferred Philo’s doctrine of Logos to 
Christianity, 570, note 1; ascribed 
to Apollos, 579, note 1. 

Hefele, 28; date of epistle of Cle- 
ment of Rome, 204, 714, (3) 715, 
3). 

Hecate 7, 8, 10, 11 ; refers to the 
epistle of Clement, of Rome, “03 ; 
quotation from Gospel of He- 
brews, 212; passage from, 340; 
account of him and date, 346; 
considered James chief of apos- 
tles, 347; his account of James, 
347 ; his rule of faith, 348 ; his re- 
ference to Apocrypha discussed, 
349, 350 ; surviving members of fa- 
mily of Jesus, 350 ; supposed refer- 
ence to Matthew, 350; supposed 
reference to Luke, 352; fragment 
in Stephen Gobarus, 354 ; on here- 


sies in early church, 349, 354 ; op- | 


position to Paul, 354; did not 
know any N. T. Canon, 348, 355 ; 
Canon of Muratori ascribed to him, 
544; alleged reference to Fourth 
Gospel, 592 ; expression ‘‘ door of 
Jesus” used by, 593; did not know 
our gospels, 592 to 595; alleged 
evidence for Acts, 718, 714, 720. 


INDEX. 


Hegrin, Angel, has rule over beasts, 
147. 


| Heinrichs, 808, note 1. 

Hengstenberg, on Marcion, 474 ; οἵ 
Sychar, John iv. 5, 662 ; the hns- 
bands of Samaritan woman typical 
of gods of Samaria, 663 ; contra- 
dicts assertion that John was rela- 
lated to high priest, 664, note 2. 

Heresiarch, 436, 439, 444, 451. 

Heracleon, used Κήρυγμα IIstpouv, 
285, 430, 533 ; views regarding Je- 
sus, 430, 431 ; date, 420 ; alleged 
commentary on Luke, 533 ; infer- 
ence that he wrote commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel considered, 533. 

Hermas, Pastor of, quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 228; on Hegrin, angel 
of beasts, 147 ; author, 256—date, 
256, note 2. No quotations from 
synoptics, 229; read in churches 
228, note 2, 493 ; alleged allusion 
to Fourth Gospel, 652, 553 ; al- 
leged evidence for Acts, 713, 714, 

15 





715. 
Herschel, Sir John ; 1054, note 1. 
Hesperius, miraculous power of a 
piece of sacred earth from Jerusa- 
lem, 173. 
Heurtlery, Dr., miracles necessary tu 
prove Revelation, p. 66, 68. 
Heumann, 730, note 3. 
| Hibbard, Dr., 1056, 1057. 
Hilarion, St., miracles of, 171. 
Hilgenfeld, 28, 41, 42 ; on quotation 
in Epistle of Barnabas, 227 ; on 
Epistle of Polycarp, 243 ; on Pro- 
tevangelium of James, 260, and 
note 7; quotation on baptism of 
Jesus from Gospel according to 
Hebrews, 271, note 2 ; Petrine ten- 
dency in Justin’s memoirs, 280 ; 
Justin quotes from Gospel of He- 
brews or Peter, 280; on Justin’s 
quotations from Sermon on the 
Mount, 299, 300; on nse of Luke 
by Hegesippus, 352 ; on Clemen- 
tines, 386, note 2; author of Cle- 
mentines used same gospel as Jus- 
tin, 389, note ; on Epistle of Peter 
attached to Clem. Homilies, 397 ; 
on Basilides in Hippolytus, 419 ; 
on Marcion’s gospel, 440 ; on pro- 
cedure of Tertullian, and on Ter- 
tullian’s manner in dealing with 
Marcion, 446 ; Epiphanius against 
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Marcion, 444, 445; insufficiency of 
date for the reconstruction of text 
of Marcion’s gospel, 450; on pas- 
sages in Marcion’s gospel, 461, 463, 
464, 465, note 1, 468 ; reference to 
Zacharias in epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 517 ; on Protevang. Jacobi, 
517 ; date of Bardesanes, 530 ; ad- 
mits use by Clementines of Fourth 
Gospel, 606, note 1. 

Hilgenfeld, 870, note 3, 896; 1037, 
1073, note 3; 605, note 1; 790 
note 1. 

Hippolytus, supposed quotations from 
Synoptics by Basilides in work of, 
412, 630 ; his mode of quoting, 
414 ; derived views of Basilides 
from works of followers, 419, 420 ; 
on Valentinus, 415 ; alleged quota- 
tions from Valentinus, 428 ; his 


system of quotation, 428, 429; on | 


views of Valentinius, 429, 430 ; on 
Heracleon and Ptolemeeus, 490, 


519, 420, 421; on Axionicus and | 


Bardesanes, 431, 530; his writing 
of school and not of founder, 432 ; 
source of system of Valentinus, 
433, 434 ; Ptolemeus and Hera- 
cleon, 519, 525, 526, 527, 528 ; de- 
pendence on Irenzeus, 529 ; on Co- 
lorbasus, 527, 528. 

Hitzig, date of Book of Judith, 205. 

Holstien, 805, note 1; 1052, note 1. 

Hug, 439, 474. 

Hume, Canon Mozley’s attack on, 
112 ; definition of miracle, 117 ; his 


argument from experience, 113, | 


117 ; attacked by Dr. Farrar, 413 ; 


Mill’s criticism on, 114, 115; Pa- | 
ley’s argument against, 119 to 123. | 


Humphrey, 18, 19, 807, note 6. 

Hyena, superstition regarding, 152. 

Hyginus, 525. 

Hystapes, book of, quoted as Holy 
Scripture, 494. 

Heresiarchs, 528. 


7 
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IGNATIUS, Epistles of, 17, 18, 29, 


31, 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 230; 
Greek versions, 230, 231; Syriac 
version, 230; authenticity of, 231 ; 
critieal examination of the Greek 
Latin and Syriac versions, 235; Medi- 
cean MSS., 235; journey to martyr- 
dom, 236; date and place cf mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, 237; note 2. 


| 
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Martyrologies spurious, 237, 560; 
supposed references to Matt., 237; 
use of Gospel according to Hebrews, 
240; alleged references to the Fourth 
Gospel, 555,556; generally follow 
Synoptics and not Fourth Gospel 
narrative, 559, note 6 ; alleged re- 
ferences do not occur in Syriac 
epistles, 660; all spurious or with- 
out evidential value, 560; alleged 
evidence for Acts, 715, 716, 717; tes- 
timony afforded to date, &c., of gos- 
pels 230; number of, 290; 3uddressed 
to Virgin Mary and Apostle John, 
230; texts of Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
version, 130; Dr. Tattam’s MSS., 
Calvin on, 231; Polycarp on, 232; 
Irenzus on, 232; Origen on, 232; 
Athanasius on, 233; Syriac version, 
233 ; Arch. Usher on, 233; critical 
examination of, 233-4; Eusebius, 15 
eps. of, 234; silence of Eusebius 
regarding eight eps. of, 234; martyr 
journey te Rome, 234; letter of 
Jesus to Agbarus, 234; no evidence 
that Ireneus or Origen quoted 
Greek versions of, 2.4; mixed up 
character of Medicean and corres- 
ponding Latin MSS., 235 ; value of 
testimonies of Eusebius and Origen, 
235; critical analysis of value of ex- 
tant versions, 235, 236 ; falsifica- 
tion, interpolation and fraud of, 
236; incredible character of both 
journey and epistles, 236; whole 
story incredible, 237; {gnatius not 
sent to Rome, 237; three martyro- 
logies, 237; passages in bearing on 
gospels, 237; quotation from Matt. 
xvi, 26, 237; date of martyrdom 
doubtful, 237, note 2; quotation not 
found in Syriac or Latin versions, 
238; Tischendorf silent on, 238; re- 
miniscence of Matt. iii. 15 to epistle 
to Smyrnzans, 238 ; Jerome re- 
ferred it to gospel to the Hebrews, 
238; passages In parallel columns 
from epistles of Ignatius and Matt. 
x. 16, 239 ; Eusebius on epistle to 
Smyrneans c. iii; Origen quotes 
passage from ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Peter,” 240; three mysteries in 
epistie to the Ephesians, c. xix, 
240; epistle to Polycarp, 240; Dean 
Milman on Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
reprint of, 241, note 1; Ignatius 
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literature a tissue of fraud and im- 
posture, 241; afford no evidence of 
the existence of our Synoptic Gos- 
pels, 241. 

Incubi, 150, note 1. 

Infancy, Arabic Gospel of, 266. 
Irenzeus, 9, 11, 50; on Septuagint 
version, O. T. 128; continuance of 
miraculous power in church, 165; 
on miractes of Simon and Carpo- 
crates, 165; dead raised in his day, 
165, 166; succession of Clement of 
Rome, 204; reference to passage in 
Ignatian epistles, 232; on Polycarp, 
241; memoirs of Presbyter, 252; 
quotations of Justin against Mar- 
cion, 256; Davidic descent through 
Mary, 260, note 8; variations from 
Matt. xi. 27, 328, 329; on Gospel of 
Marcosians, 330, 331; on Gospel of 
Ebionites, 341; on Proverbs, 349, 
350; on Papias, 356, 357; on con- 
nection of Peter with Gospel of 
Mark, 359; date and place where 
Mark was written, 360, 361, note 1; 
his quotation of Papias, 373; on 
original language of Gospel of 
Matthew, 373; on Valentinus, 421, 
422; does not quote Valentinus, but 
later followers, 423; quotation vary- 
ing from Matt. xix. 17, from Gos- 
pel of Marcosians, 426; on Valen- 
tinians, 433; their Gospel, 434 ; 
charge against Marcion, 443; child- 
ish reasoning, 434 ; on Marcion’s 
Gospel, 443, 478, 479; does not 
mention Tatian’s diatessaron, 485; 
Syriac fragment ascribed to him 
and Melito of Sardis, 505; does not 
mention work on passover by Apol- 
linaris, 508 ; on Ptolemoeus and 
Heracleon, 519, 520, 521, 522, 526; 
birth and death of, 522; date of his 
work adv. Her., 522 ; bearer of 
epistle of Vienne and Lyons, 522; 
on the absence of knowledge of four 
prominent fathers of second century, 
526 ; mistake regarding his passage 
on Tetrad of Valentinian Gnosis, 
527 ; Ptolemeeus and Heracleon his 
contemporaries, 529, 530; regarding 
Polycarp, 529, 562; on Gospel of 
Valentinians, 532; quotation from 
Fourth Gospel, 598; alleged to be 
made by Presbyters and taken from 
work of Papias, 598 ; not a reference 
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to work of Papias, 598, 599, 602; on 
public career of Jesus in extent 
twenty years ; was near fifty when 
he suffered, 602 ; on teaching of 
presbyters, 603 ; refers to many 
presbyters, 600, 601, 603; on Apo- 
calypse, 600; traditions regarding 
Polycarp and Apostle John, 694; 
Polycarp and Paschal controversy, 
695; reasons why gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, 696; men- 
tions heretics who reject Fourth 
_Gospel, 697 ; Acts of the Apostles, 
710: on Acts of the Apostles, 726; 
the first who assigned Luke’s gospel 
and Acts to Luke, 730, 8538, 928. 


Irons, Dr., on miracles and evidence 


Revelation x. 124, note 1. 


Isaiah, prophet, 600. 

Isidorus, 413, note 6, 419. 

Itala version, 274. 

Izates, King of Adiabene, 799, note 


1, 837 


‘ 


JAMES, Apostle, high priest, 348 ; 


his rule of faith, 348. 


James the Just, 720. ¢ 


James, Apostle, 347, 348, 349, 353, 
593, 595, 870 ; analysis of speeches, 
876, 877. 

James, Epistle of, 295, note 4, 311, 
404, 542. 

James, Gospel according to, 260, note 
7, 261, 262, 264, 266, 267, 517. 

J tg head of Church of Jerusalem, 

52. 

Jerome, 240, 354, 360, 731, 928, 1032. 

Jesus, warns disciples against false 
miracles, 70 ; mental condition of 
Jews incapable to judge of miracles 
of, 125; on guardian angels of 
children, 134; argues with the 
Pharisees on casting out devils by 
Satanic power, 138; belief of, in 
demoniacal possession, 155; dilem- 
ma, Dean Milman and Archbishop 
Trench in defence of, 155; miracles 
performed in the name of, 166, 168; 
the touch of him or even the hem 
of his garment work miracles, 185, 
notes 3 and 4; few Jews who wit- 
nessed miracles of, converted, 186; 
Letter of, to Agbarus, 234; Davidic 
descent of, through Mary, held in 
early church, 260; events preced- 
ing birth of, 262 to 264; birth and 
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infancy of, 265; born in a cave, 
265 ; reference to particulars of 
cave, 266, note 6; fire in the Jordan 
at baptism of, 269; accused of 
magic, 274, 275, 584; apocryphal 
official reports of trial of, 276 ; 
agony of, 277; at arrest of, forsaken 
by all, 278; all denied nim, 279 ; 
treatment at crucifixion, 281; chal- 
lenge to establish his divinity, 281; 
different versions of cry ontbe cross, 
283; charged with atheism and im- 
posture, 288 ; surviving members of 
family of, brought before Domitian, 
350; not the Jewish Messiah to 
the Marcionites, 452; Messianic 
prophecies not applicable to, 454 ; 
works as a carpenter, makes ploughs 
and yokes, 583; public career of 
for twenty years, near fifty when he 
suffered, 602 ; public career limited 
toa single year, 617; preference 
for John detrimental to character 
of, 666 ; John xvii. 3, Jesus repre- 
sented as speaking of Jesus Christ, 
693; Sakya Muni compared with, 
702; perfect morality of, 702 to 705; 
perversions of historical sense to 
prove Messiahship of, 786 ; second 
advent of, 787 ; subject of ‘‘Acts” 
Jesus the Christ, 787; resurrection 
and ascension of, same day, 776, 
note 4; date of death of, 1059; not 
seen after death but by believers, 
1067 ; no eye-witness of resurrec- 
tion οἵ, 1067; probable effect of 
appearance of,in open court before 
his enemies, 1068; deified by death, 
1079. 

Jews, credulous fickleness of, 127 ; 
monotheism of the, 127, notes 1, 2, 
3; superstitions of the, 128, 153. 

Jechiel, Angel, over wild beasts, 132. 

Jehuel, Angel, over fire, 132, 

ὁ quin, a fallen angel, seduced the 
holy angels, 129. 

Jerome, 50 ; on demons, 145 ; angel 
Hegrin,147 ; miracles of St. Hilarion, 
171; Epistle of Barnabas, 213 ; 
Rev. of Elias, quoted by, 1 Cor. ii. 
9, 217; Gospel according to He- 
brews, quoted by Epistle of Igna- 
tius, 240 ; Epistle of Clement read 
in churches, 202, 255; Gospel of 
Hebrews, on voice, &c., at baptism 
of Jesus, 272; considered Gospel 





of Hebrews original of Matt., 340, 
342; translated it, 341, 342; lan- 
guage of Gospel of Hebrews, 342, 
349 ; on connection of Peter with 
Gospel of Mark, 339, 340; on origi- 
nal language of Gospel of Matthew, 
342, 373; who translated Hebrew 
original, 342; on Matt. xiii, 35, 390; 
does not mention Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, 485; does not mention 
work on Passover, by Claudius 
Apollinaris, 508; date of Irenceus, 
424, note 4; variation οὗ, δορὶ. of 
Zach. xiii. 10, as quoted Αροο. i. 
7, 585, and by Justin, 585. 

John, Apostle, 550, 551, 554, 561, 
602; 508 kept 14; Nisan, 508, 
562; writings ascribed to, 640; if 
he wrote Apocalypse could not have 
written Gospel, 641; external evi- 
dence that he wrote Apocalypse, 
643; internal, 630 ff; character 
author of Apocalypse, 650 ; charac- 
ter, son of Zebedee, 650 ff; called 
the virgin, 652, note 4; author of 
Apocalypse, 652; residence in 
Ephesus, 654, 655 ; character, son 
of Zebedee, compared with author 
of Gospel, 655; John of Fourth 
Gospel different from John of Sy- 
noptics, 656. 

John, Epistle of, first, said to have 
been referred to by Papias, 382; 
in Canon of Muratori, 639 ; alleged 
quotation of first, in Epistle of 
Polycarp, 560; Oredner assigns 
second and third to PresbyterJohn, 
639 ; earliest references to, by Ire- 
neeus and Clement of Alexandria, 
644; writer of last two calls him- 
self Presbyter, 639. 

John, Presbyter, 596, 646, 655. 

Josephus, on exorcism, 139; on de- 
mons, 140 ; portents of fall of Jeru- ἢ 
salem, 140, 141; regarding Caia- i 
phas, high priest, 660 ; Annas, high 
priest, 660 ; Pool of Bethesda and 
its miraculous properties unknown 
to, 662, 

Josephus, on the last end of Moses, 
1020. 

Jowett, Dr., 852, note 2; 1038, note 1. 

Judas Iscariot, account of his death 
by Papias, 381. 

Judas, death of, 381; Ireneus on, 
599; Judas, gospel according to, 253. 
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Jude, Epistle of, quotes Book of | 
Enoch, 129; disputed, 494-542, 
Judith, Book of, date, 205; men- 
tioned by Clement of Rome, 205. 
Justa, theSyrophoenician, 399, note 3. 
Justin Martyr, on exorcism, 139-140 ; 
cosmical theories of, 141; on de- 
mons, 14]; on demoniacs, 141; 
continuance of miracles, 164 ; quo- 
tation apocryphal works, 211, 212 ; 
Ascension day, 228 ; date and his- 
tory of, 246; his two apologies, 
246, 248 ; Dial. with Trypho, 246, 
249; reference to Marcion, 248 ; 
number of Scriptural quotations, 
249; Memoirs of Apostles, 249, 
251; theories with regard to them, 
249, 250, 251; memoirs how quoted, 
252, 253; read in “)\urches, 255, 
256; memoirs no pired, 256; 
quotation from lost work against 
Marcion, 256; quotations with 
name and without form, O. T., 
257, 258, 259; contents of Me- 
moirs, 258; genealogy of Jesus, 
258, 259; names of O. T. writers 
constantly occur in his writings, 
257 ; Apocalypse of John only work 
quoted from New Test., 257 ; al- 
ways quotes from a written source, 
258 ; evidence he did not quote 
our Gospels, 258 ; quotes expres- 
sions of Jesus not found in Gospels, 
inexplicable omissions, 258 ; dis- 
crepancy between genealogies of 
Justin and New Test. Genealogies, 
259 ; events preceding the birth of 
Jesus, 261, 262 ; removal to Beth- 
lehem, 262, 263 ; dwelling place of 
Joseph and Mary, 262, 264; birth 
of Jesus in a cava, 265, 266, 591 ; 
references to particulars of cave, 
266 ; angelic appearance to shep- 
herds, ignorant of, 267; guiding 
star, 267; Herod questions the 
elders, not chief priests, 268 ; magi 
from: Arabia, 267. to 271; Jesus 
works as a carpenter, 268, 591 ; 
baptism by John, 269; miracles of 
Jesus attributed to magic, 274, 
584 ; prediction of Elias, 269 ; fire in 
the Jordan at baptism of Jesus, 269, 
591; trial, &., of Jesus, 275; 
omissions and discrepancies.in the 
agony scene, 277, 278; the denial 
of Peter extends to the twelve, 279; 
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Jesus forsaken by all, 278 ; cruci- 
fixion, 279 ; on treatment of Jesus 
during crucifixion, 281 ; challenge 
to deliver himself, 281 ; mocking 
speeches, 282 ; the cry on the, cross 
Jesus), 283; mission of the 

ews after resurrection, 288 ; differ- 
ence of the Memoirs from the Gos- 
pels, 289 to 299 ; style of teaching 
of Jesus, 289; quotations of Me- 
moirs of Sermon on the Mount 
compared with Synoptics, 289 ; 
difference of professed, 289 to 299 ; 
difference in the Greek and in 
Translations, 289, note 2; result 
of examination of quotations from 
Sermon on the Mount, 300 to 308 ; 
express quotations from Memoirs 
compared with Synoptics, 309, 310; 
quotations of sayings of Jesus 
foreign to our Gospels, 281, 325, 
334, 335; apparent ascription of 
Memoirs to Peter, 338 ; identity of 
the Memoirs of the Apostles with 
Gospel of the Hebrews or of Peter 
discussed, 343, 344; no evidence 
he used our Gospels, 344, 345; 
similarity of quotations with Clem- 
entines, 388 ; Epistle to Diognetus, 
once ascribed to him erroneously, 
408 ; variation from Matt. xix. 17, 
427 ; does not accuse Marcion of 
mutilating Gospel, 478 ; complains 
of adulteration of Ὁ. 'T. Scriptures, 
used Gospel of Hebrews, 488 ; 
quotes Sybilline books as the word 
of God, 494; type of brazen ser- 
pent, 551, note 4 ; as witness for 
fourth Gospel, 563, note 2; Apo- 
calypse only book in New Testa- 
ment mentioned by him, 564; the 
Logos doctrine of Justin, 564; 
same representation in Epistle and 
Philo, 565 ; knew Logos doctrine 
of Plato, 567 ; held Plato and So- 
crates to be Christians, 567 ; his 
doctrine less developed than that 
of Fourth Gospel, 568, 569; real 
source of his terminology, 568 ; his 
terminology different from that of 
Fourth Gospel, 568, 571, 576; 
Psalm xxii. 20, 568; origin of 
Logos doctrine, 570, note 1; Jus- 
tin follows Philo, and traces Logos 
doctrine to O. T., 571, 580, note 1; 
Logos as ‘‘ wisdom,” 569, 572 ; 
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quotes Proverbs viii, 22, 570, 572 ; 
evidence of his indebtedness to 
Philo, 570, note 1, 572, note; his 
representations of Logos also found 
in Epistle to Hebrews, 570; and in 
early N, T. Epistles, 570; Justin 
and Philo place Logos in secondary 
position, 575, 576; alleged refer- 
ence to Fourth Gospel, 580, notel; 
peculiarities of account of baptism, 
583 ; variation from Zechariah xii. 
10 with Fourth Gospel, 584, 585 ; 
likewise found in Apocalypse, 585; 
Justin derived his reading from 
Apocalypse or its source, 585 ; al- 
leged quotation from Jolin iii, 3-5, 
586, 587; derived from different 
source, 589-590 ; displays no know- 
ledge of Fourth Gospel, 591; events 
in the life of Jesus different to (tos- 
pels, 591; no reference to speciul 
miracles of Fourth Gospel, 591; his 
description of teaching of Jesus 
does not apply to Fourth Gospel, | 
591, 592; aftirms Apostolic origin 
of Apocalypse, 633; alleged evi- 
dence for Acts, 716, 718,719; no 
evidence for Acts, 720. 
Justus, 722, 734. 


KANT, we should avoid forming 
views of God, 109, note 1. 

Kainites, 525. 

Kihler, 770, note 2. 


Eusebius regarding Gospel of He- 
brews, 349 ; on “ Scriptures of the 
Lord,” referred to by Dionysius of 
Corinth, 492 ; on Melito of Sardis, 
498, note 1; alleged quotation by 
Athenagoras from Luke, 513, note 
3; date of Celsus, 538. 

Lardner, 524, 713, 714, 7” 723. 

Law, miracles ascribed to unknown, 
84; to unknown connection with 
known, 84 ; higher, 85 ; will of man 
subject to, 86, 87 ; sense in which 
teri used, 87, note 1; progressive 
succession of, 89, 20; invariability 
of, 91. 

Law, Mosaic, Jesus did not abrogate, 
791 ff; he and his disciples observed 
it, 793 ff ; phenomena at the giving 
of the Law, 957, 958. 

Law of progress, 95, 96. 

Lazarus, raising of, 163, 177. 

Leckey, History of Rationalism, 158. 

Lechler, 26. 

Legion, an unclean company, 136, 
note 8, 

Lekebusch, on Paul’s speeches, 759, 
760, 816, note 2, 825, 880. 

Juiddon, Canon, on evidential purpose 
‘€ miracles and their nature, 84, 
note 1. 

Lightfoot, Prof., 4 to 9, 12 to 19, 24 

to 31, 42 to 45, 48, 50, 52 ; on Jew- 

ish superstition, 126; idea of re- 
generation attached by Jews to 








Kaodeja, a fallen angel, taught magic 

and exorcism, 129. | 
Keim, 537, 998, 1005. | 
Kestner, 23. | 
Kirchhofer, 537, note 4; on Celsus, | 

on passage from Papias, 605, note | 

1, 714, 722, note 2. | 
Kostlin, 440. | 
Kuenen, 924, note 2. | 
Kuinoel, 308, note 1, 834. 


LACTANTIUS, on angels and de- 
mons, 148 ; fall of angels, 148 ; ex- 

- orcism, 149 ; antipodes, 150 ; Jesus 
accused of magic, 275; quotes Si- | 
dylline books and Hystaspes as in- | 
spired, 494. 

Lachmann, 902, note 1. 

Lange, 730, note 2, 834. 

Laodiceans, Epistle to the, 436. 

Lardner, Dr. , 22; on Epistles of Poly- 
carp, 232, note 1; on passage in 





conversion, 589 ; on Papias’ use of 
Luke, 721, note 4; 722, note 2; 
725, note 3 ; 799, note 2, 801, 802 ; 
on Paul’s conduct after conversion, 
847, notes 3, 4, 5 ; 860, note 2; 876, 
877, note 2 ; 887, note 1; (24, note 
3 


Loftier, 438. 
Lilith, She-Devil, 135. 


| Lincoln, Bp. of, see Wordsworth. 


Lipsius, 15, 16, 28. 

Lucian, 44, 45, 538, 539. 

Liicke, on Pastor of Hermas, 551, 
note 1 ; Ignatian Epistles, 555, note 
6; Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel 
cannot have been written by the 
same author, 642 ; considers inter- 
pretation of Siloam John ix. 7; a 
gloss, 661—984. 


Logos, doctrine of, in Septuagint 


version, 552, 569; in Proverbs, 
252, 569, 570; in Psalms, 568, 573, 
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574; in O. T, Apocrypha, 552, 371; 
in Apocalypse, B52, δδδ ; in Epistle 
to Hebrews, 552, 554, 565; in 
Philo, 552, 553, note 2, 555, 558, 
559, 565, 566, 568, 570, 573, 674, 
575, 576, 577, note 7 ; 580, note 1; 
620, note 1 ; in Κήρυγμα Πέτρου, 
580, note 3; in Pauline Epistles, 
552, 556, 557, 558, 564, 565, 566, 
570, 574, 575; in Plato, 567, 576, 
note 3 ; in Justin Martyr, 564, 567, 
569, 571, 572, 574; transferred 
from Philo to Christianity by the | 
Author of Epistle to the Hebrews, 
570, note 1; in Clementines, 615, 
616 ; in Epistle to Diognetus, 618, 
619 ; in Tatian’s work, 632, 633 ; 
in work of Athenagoras, 635. 





Luke, Gospel according to, private 
document written for ‘lheophilus, 
160, nete 1; 199, note 1; many 
Gospels previously writton, 199 ; 
genealogy of Jesus, 259, 264 ; events 
preceding his birth, 261 ; removal 
to Bethlehem, 262, 263 ; dwelling 
place, 264; birth, 265 ; Magi, 267 ; 
ch, iii. 22, 274 ; agony in the gar- 
den, 277, 278, 321 ; the Crucifixion, 
281, note 4; passages compared 
with Justin, 281, note 5; ‘ Ser- 
mon on the Mount ” compared with 
Justin’s quotations, 289 to 299, 
303; danger of inferences from 
similarity of quotations, 300, 301, 
302, 303; alleged quotation by 
Justin from i. 318, note 1 ; admitted 
express quotations by Justin com- 
pared with, 322 to 327; Gnostic 
and other variations from Luke x. 
22, 327, 328; alleged references by 
Hegesippus to, 352, 353 ; on xxiii. 
34, 352; alleged reference by Pa- 
pias to it unfounded, 361, note 6, 
362; alleged quotations in Cle- 
mentines, 365; alleged references 
of Basilides to, 412, 413, 414, 415 ; 
alleged references by Valentinus, 
425, 428; relation of Marcion’s 
Gospel to, 440, 442 ; dependent on 
Mark and Matthew, 440 ; compari- 
son of Marcion’s Gospel with, 460, 
467 ; comparison of opening chap- 
ters with Matthew and Marcion, 
470 ; alleged reference by Tatian | 
to, 482; alleged quotations by 
Athenagoras, 513; reference to | 


Zacharias in Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 516, 517 ; alleged commen- 
tary on, and references by Hera- 
cleon, 533, note 6 ; Canon of Mura- 
tori on the, 542, 544 ; result of ex- 
amination of evidence regarding, 
543; ch. iii., 582, note 1, 583; 
Trenseus on, 603 ; result of exami- 
nation of evidence for, 583, 728 ; 
conjectured to be Barnabas, Silas, 
Mark, Trophemus, Gaius, 731, note 
6; Luke, first mentioned as author 
of Acts and Gospel by Ireneus, 
730 ; evidence regarding him, 730, 
731, notes 2 and 3; as painter, 
732 ; the beloved physician, 730, 
732 ; one of disciples at Emmaus, 
732, note 2; Ewald on superscrir- 
tion in, 732, 733 ; no evidence that 
he travelled with Paul, 734 ; con- 
nection with ἡμεῖς sections, 735. 
and note 2 ; not author of Gospel 
and Acts, 741 ; not author of diary, 
741 ; called to preach, 
Luther, 587, 752, 1056, note ὃ, 
Lysias, 880. 


MACRINA, St., 170; Marcellina, 
538 and note 8, 

Marcosians, 330, 331, 339, note 3, 426. 

Millenium, 599, 600, 645. 

Marcarias, St. miracles of, 171. 

Magia Jesu Christi, 275. 

Magic, fallen angels, taught, 130; 
Jews, addicted to, 137, 138, 139 ;. 
discovered by Ham, 147 ; invented 
and sustained by demons, 143, 144, 
147 ; universality of belief in, 137, 
157, 158 ; belief dispelled, 159, 160, 

Magistris, Simon de, 544. 

Mahomet claims Divine inspiration, 
64 ; his religion pronounced irra- 
tional as without miraculous evi- 
dence, 64, 

Makturiel, Angel, over rocks, 132. 

Malalas, John, 48, 49, 50. 

Manicheans, 377, 727. 

Mansel, Dean: Miracles necessary 
to Christianity, 66, 68 ; Christianity 
must stand or fall with a belief in 
the fact of the Resurrection of 
Christ, 68 ; but cannot compel be- 
lief, 70, 74; demands scientific ac- 
curacy of evidence, 86; argument 
for miracles from efficient cause 88. 


represented by will of man, 86, 87, 
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88, 89; assumption of personal 
deity, 106, 107; Paley’s criticism, 
true one, 106. 

Marcion, 25 ; the first born of Satan, 
243 ; referred toby Justin, 248 ; Jus- 
tin against, 256, 409, 419 ; account 
of him, 436 ; date, 436 ; his collection 
of Christian writings, 437 ; his Gos- 
pel, 437, 438; theories regarding 
it, 438, 439; insecure data, 439, 
440, 441; sources of information, 
442; dependent on statements of 
dogmatic enemies, 442, 443 ; ob- 
ject of Fathers in refuting Marcion 
entirely dogmatic, 442, 450; his 
alleged aim in mutilating Luke, 
443, 444; value of materials sup- 

lied by Fathers estimated, 44 ; 

ertullian and Epiphanius on, 445, 
446: imperfect data of Fathers, 
445 ; had they his Gospel or only 
the antithesis before them? 446, 
457 ; accused of erasing passages 
not in Luke at all, 445, 448, 449; 
data for reconstruction of text in- 
sufficient, 441, 450, 451; his system 
and character, 451, 452, 453; his 
work ‘ Antithesis” on the Law, 
the fall, the devil, fraud on the 
Egyptians, Messianic prophecies, 
&c., 453, 454; his work an- 
tithesis, 442, 453; hypothesis 
that his Gospel was a mutilated 
Luke rests upon Tertullian’s accu- 
sation, 455; anomalies unfavour- 
able to hypothesis, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 465; 
the hypothesis tested, 455, 
456, 457; result, 465, 466; 
the “ Lord’s Prayer,” 467 ; open- 
ing chapters of Luke, 467; his 
Gospel probably an earlier Gospel 
than our Luke, 474, 475 ; Evange- 
lium Ponticum, 475; had no au- 
thor’s name, 476 ; argument from 
state of his Epistles of Paul, 477 ; 
Justin does not accuse him of mu- 
tilating Gospel, 478 ; did he know 
other Gospels! 479 ; statement of 
Latin MS. quoted by Tischendorf, 
598 ; on his knowledge of Fourth 
Gospel, 630, 631. 

Marcion, 25, 210, 436 to 480, 928. 

Marcionites, 727. 

Mark, Gosnel according to, 253 ; au- 
thorship doubtful, 188 ; not an eye- 





witness, 188 ; Jesus the carpenter, 
268 ; quotations of Justin from. 
Sermon on the Mount compared 
with, 280, 296, note 1; danger of 
inferences from similarity of quo- 
tations, 303, 305, 316; supposed 
quotations by Justin from, 316, 317 ; 
connection of Mark with apostle 
Petor, 358, 359, 603 ; Papias, on, 
355, 357, 360, 365, 955 ; are there 
traces of Petrine influence in 1, 361,. 
362 ; when and where written, 361, 
note 1; growth of tradition re- 
garding, 366, 367 ; was our Gospel 
the work of Mark described by Pa- 
pias 1 366-367 ; supposed quota- 
tions in Clementines, 399; inter- 
preter of Peter, 413; alleged quo- 
tations by Athenagoras, 510 to 614 ; 
result of examination of evidence 
regarding date and origin, 548; 
Trenseus on, 603 ; result of exami- 
nation of evidence, 604 ff, and note 


Martin, St. Miracles of, 171-172. 

Martyrdom, value of, as evidence, 
189. 

Mary, Gospel of Nativity of, 260. 

Mary Magdalene, false inferences of, 
1034, note 1. 

Massuet, 524. 


Matthew, Gospel according to : sup- 


posed references to it by Clement 
of Rome, 210, 211, 212°; supposed 
quotation as H.S8., by Epistle of 
Barnabas, 216, 217 ; xx. 16, 219 ; 
supposed references to; in Epistle 
of Barnabas, 220, 222 ; relation to 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
342, 343; supposed references to 
in Epistle of Polycarp, 244 ; Gene- 
alogy of Jesus, 259; events pre- 
ceding his birth, 261; dwelling- 
place, 264; quotes Apocryphal work, 
264, note 4 ; magi, 268 ; baptism by 
John, 269, ch, iii. 15, 2743 agony 
in the Garden, 277, 278; Cruci- 
fixion, 280, 281, 282; quotations 
affirmed to be made by Justin, 287, 
288; quotations of Justin from 
Sermon on the Mount compared, 
289 to 297; danger of inferences 
from similarity of quotations, 300, 
301, 302, 303, ch. ii. 16, x. 350; 
admitted express quotations Ly 
Justin compared with, 322 to $27 ; 
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Gnostic and other variations from 
xi. 27, xxv. 41, 327-328, 336 ; Gos- 
pel of Hebrews, supposed to be 
ori,.nal of, 341-342 ; relation to 
Gospel of Kobrews, 343 ; supposed 
reference of Hegesippus to, 349, 
350 ; Papias on, 349 ; interpretation 
of and application of the account 
to, 368, 369, 370 ; original language 
of our, 371, 373, 374; critical di- 
lemma involved from account of 
Papias, 371; testimony of the Fa- 
thers that work cf Matthew was 
written in Hebrew, 373, 374 ; who 
translatea it? 376, 377 ; no evidence 
except of a Hebrew work, 378, 379; 
Matthew cunnot be the author of the 
Greek, 378; Apostolical authority 
of Greek, gone, 379, 380 ; canonical, 
an original Greek work, 378 ; result 
of evidence of Papias, 380, 381; 
facts confirming conclusion that 
work -* Metthew known to Papias 
was not our, 378 to 352; different 
account of death of Judas by Papias, 
181 ; and in Acts, 381, note 1 ; sup- 
posed quotations in Clementines, 
399 ; reyarding xii. 35; alleged re- 
ferences in Rasilides, 412 ; alleged 
references oy Valentinus, 422, 425, 
426 ; comparison with opening chap- 
ters of Luke, 470; alleged reference 
by Tatian to, 482 ; alleged reference 


to, by Dionysius of Corinth, 495 ; | 


alleged quotations by Athenagoras, 
510, 611, 512 ; alleged quotations 
by Ptolemeeus, 519, 532; result of 


examination of date and origin, | 
548, ch. iii. 4, 582 ; iii 11, 582, note 
1; lrenseus cn, 697 ; result of exami- | 


nation of evidence for 697 f. ; Mat- 
thew, Gospel of pseudo, 260. 

Matthias, Gospel according to, 253. 

Maury, on connection between ignor 
ance and miracles, 194, note 1. 

Maximinus, colleague of St. Augus 
tine, and a witness of miracles at 
Hippo, 173. 

Mayerhoff, 57, 38, 747. 

Mechitarist Library, 505. 

Melchisedec, Logos in, 574. 

Melito of Sardis, date, 497 ; fragment 
in Eusebius, 497 ; alleged zeference 
Ὁ New Testament, 497; list of 
books of O. T. and diffeulty of ob- 





i 
᾿ 
| 
| 
| 


taining it, 497; alleged evidence | 


for a N. T. Canon, 498 ; could not 
even state Canonical Books of O. 
T. without research, 498; Syriac, 
fragments asci:bed to him, 502; 
list of his works, 503 ; fragment on 
faith, 503 ; alleged quotations from 
New Testament, 504 ; fragment is 
spurious, 504; also ascribed to 
Irenzeus, 505 ; other works ascribed 
to Mileto, 505 ; on Apocalypse, 643. 

Memoirs of the Apostles, Justin’s, 
249, 251, 252,.253, 254. 

Memra, 658. 

Messannahel, angel, over reptiles, 
132. 

Messiah, Jesus the, 784, 785; the 
distinguishing belief of primitive 
Christianity, 784, 788; representa- 
tion of, in Gospels, 785 ; the suf- 
fering Messiah, 934, 979, 1028, 
1064, 1071. 

Messianic prophecies, alleged, 979, 
981, 983, 985, 986. 

Methodius, 509. 

Meyer, 808, note 1, 868, note 1, 870, 
880, 894, 905, 934, note 1, 953, 987, 
note 1, 991. 

Michaei, Archaagel, presents prayers 
of saints to God, 129, note 1, 146; 
angel of Israel, 133; over water, 
132 ; high priest of heaven, 133. 

Michaelis, if our Gospel of Matthew 
a translation, its authority gone, 
377 ; ea Celsus, 537, 538 ; on earth- 
quake at Crucifixion, 989, note 4 

Mill, John Stuart, 1, 2 ; criticism oa 
Hume’s argument regarding imira- 
cles, 113, 114, 115 ; observation on 
Mill’s criticism, 116, 117 ; on eredi 
ble testimony, 122 

Milman, Dean, 15, 16, 48; om spirit 
of early Christian times, 126; oa de- 
moniacal possession, 154 ; explana 
tion of apparent belief of Jesus in 
demoniacal possession, 155 ; charac 
ter of early ages of Christianity 
191 ; Ignatian Epistles, 237, not 
2, 241 ; on Marcion, 464, note 11 
989, 10te 4, 1058. 

Minucius, Felix, exorcism in his day, 
168. 

Miracle of multiplication of loaves 
and fishes, 81, note 1, 83, note 5, 
187 ; of country of Gadarenes, 154 ; 
of Thundering Legion, 168 ; raising 
of Lazarus, 108, 177. 
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Miracles, invisible, 65. 

Miracles, as evidence, 1, 3, 53, 65, 66, 
67 ; if not supernatural truths, are | 
the wildest delusions, 67 ; as ob 
jects of faith, 69, 73, 79; false at 
tributed to God, 70 ; of no intrinsic 
evidential value, 75 ; Satanic as well | 
as Divine, 70, 72, 75, 78, 699; 
credited because of Gospel, 78, 196 ; | 
true and false, 78; in relation to | 
the order of nature, 80; German 
critics generally rejec’., 30 ; analysis 
of, 85, 86; referred ὦ unknown 
Law, 84, 86, 91; argument of be- 
gins and ends with an assumption, 
102, 103; religious excitement a | 
cause of belief in, 122; no account | 
of from trustworthy witnesses, 122 ; | 
the age of, 124, 125, 153 ; character | 
of original witnesses of, 125 ; Gos- | 

pel miracles not original in their | 

character, 153; permanent stream 
of, 153, 154; miracles arising out 
of demoniacal possession shown to 
be imaginary, 159; Christian and 

Pagan, 161, 162; Satanic recognised 

by Old and New Testament, 161 ; 

when did they cease? 160, 161 ; 

Gospel not original, 153, 161; claim 

of special distinction of Gospel, | 

163 ; ecclesiastical, 164 to 167 ; mir- 
les of Simon and Carpocrates at- 

tributed to magic, 168; reported 

by Papias, 164; by Justin, 164; | 
reported by Irenzeus, 165, 166 ; re- 
ported by Tertullian, 166, 167 ; re- | 
ported by Cyprian, 168 ; repcrted | 
by Origen, 168; reported by Euse- | 
bius, 169; of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, 169; St. Athenasius, 170; of 

St. Anthony, 170, 171 ; of Hilarion, 

171; of St. Marcarius, 171; of St 

Martin, 171, 172 ; by relics of Pro- 

tavirs and Gervasins, 172 ; of St 

Ambrose, 1725 reported by St 

Augustine, 172; facts rot veritied, 

178; argument of St. Augustine, 

an‘ affirmation regarding, 179 

parative evidence of, recorded 
hy Augustine and Goapels, 180 ; 
miracies of f 183 lugsifica- 
tion of. 184 . Christian miraeles not 
original, 183; absence of distin: 
tive character, 184, 185 ; compari 
son of evidence for Gospel and ec- 
clesiastiial, 186, 187, 188; Puscal 


and Port Royal miracles, 188 ; of 
Gospel sink in the stream, 188, 
189 ; none recorded by actual work- 
ers, 192; confined to periods of 
ignorance, 192, 700 ; ceased on dif- 
fusion of knowledge, 198, 700 ; at 
present day argument refers to nar 
rative and not to actual, 1965; the 
literary evidence for, 223 ; miracles 
are incredible antecedently, and 
are unsupported by evidence, (8 ; 
they are mere human delusion, 790 


| Miracles ; in Acts, 919; evidenée of 


Paul for, generally, 977, 926; no 
writer claims to hay mself per- 
formed one, 192, 925; Pav 
leged clainis, 924; supposed 
ference (Gal. ili. 5), 925, 99] 
Jor. xii. 12, 9:5, 93%; 1 Cor. xu 
4, 936; gift of tongue , 947 948, 
949, 

Monianism, 1056, 1057. 

Modat, Prophecies of Eidad and, 229. 

Moses, made use of the worm schamir 
139, note 1; 1063 

Mosheim, 539. 

Mozley, Canon: necessity of miracu 
lous evidence, 64; miracles iasej 
arable from Christianity, 67, 68 ; 
cannot compel belief, 74, 74; yet 
internal evidence insufticient, 77 ; 
miraculous evidence checked by con- 
ditions, 77; miracles subject. to 
moral approval of doctrine atiested, 
73; this only limitation not dis- 
proof of miracles as evidence, 78 ; 
referribleness of miracles to un- 
known law, or unknown connection 
with known law, 84, 91; with 
‘‘higher law,” 85 ; is suspension of 
physical laws by a spiritual being 
inconceivable ? 87 ; progressive suc- 
cessions of law, 88 ; antecedent in- 
credibility, 90; Divine design of 

tevelation, 92, 93 ; belief in ‘‘ Or- 
der of Nature,” irrational, 99 ; 
argument of, begins and ends with 
assumption of acceptance of Christ- 
ian evidence an act of faith, 106 ; 
personal Deity, 103; constant stream 
of miraculous pretention, 162; Jew- 
ish supernaturalism contemporary 
witn Gospel miracles, 162; clan of 
speciality in Christian miracles, 162, 
168 ; either clearly distinguished or 
not of evidential value, 163; on 
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statement of Irenseus regarding con- 
tinuance of miraculous power in 
Church, 165 ; on miracles reported 
by St. Augustine, 175 ; kis objec- 
tions unfounded, 176; absence of 
verification of miracles, 176, 178 ; 
character of later ages of Christiani- 
ty, 194, 195; is Christianity be- 
lieved upon miraculous evidence by 
the educated, 195, 196. 

Muratori, Canon of, 540; on Pastor 
of Hermas, 228, 494; Apoc. of 
Peter, 542; account of, 540; age 
of MS., 540 ; conflicting views re- 
garding it, 540, 541; original lan- 
guage, 541; on Luke, 542; con- 
tents, 541, 542, 543; on Pastor of 
Hermas, 543, 544; theories regard- 
ing unknown author of, 544; date 
of the fragment, 544, 545 ; its testi- 
mony, 547; account of Fourth Gos- 
pel, 638 ; apology for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 639 ; author falsifies Ist Epis- 
tle of John, 639; does he refer to 
Apostle John? 639; distinguishes 
between John the Apostle and John 
the disciple, 639; no evidence for 
Fourth Gospel, 639, 
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tual dependence of doctrine and 
miracle, 75; on the ‘‘ Rational- 
istic” and ‘‘Catholic” tempers, 
76, note 1; he really makes reason 
the criterion of miracles, 76; no 
miracle great in comparison with 
Divine Incarnation, tO, note 1 ; 
miracles reverse laws of nature, 83, 
note 5; religious excitement and 
imagination a cause of miracles, 
122, 125; no definite aye of mira- 
sles 1€1; absence of distinctive 
character in Christian miracles, 
162, 186 ; honesty and competency 
traits necessary to attest miracles, 
53; enthusiasm, ignorance, and 
credulity defects which no num- 
ber of witnesses can remove, 153. 

Nicephorus, Stichometry of, 203, 229, 
341, 343 ; on Luke, 732, note 1. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, 253, 274, 275, 
283. 

Nicolaitans, 9, 916, nute 4. 

Nitzsch, 928, note 3. 

Nuriel, Angel, over hail, 132. 

Nyssa, See Gregory. 

Nyssen, a staff takes root and be- 
comes a tree, still living in his 


Muratori, Canon of, See Canon. time, 170. 
Miiller, Max, 63 and 64, note 1. Nisan 14th, 562. 


NAASENT, 419. | GCOLAMPADIUS, 377. 
Naaman, 460. | Gcumenius, 381, 363. 
Narcissus, miracles of, 169. | Olshausen, 439, 440, 463, 605, 731, 
Natalius, scourged by angels, 149, 170. 756, note 2—807, 808, notel—934, 
Nature, phenomena of, controlled 984, 1002, note 1. 
and produced by angels, 126, 130, | Onesimus, 497, 498, 501, 734. 
141, 143, 145, 148. Ophites, 419, 625, 547. 
Nazarene, 1069, 1071. Oertel, 880. 
Nazarenes, Gospel of the, 339, 842. | Oreili, 379. Note 2. 
Neander, on Gospel of Basilides, 412; | Origen, on Angel Michael, 129, Note 





on Marcion, 439; on Clementines, 
609, 615, 616, 617 ; Neander, 786, 
note 1; on Jesus and Jewish Law, 
800 ; on Stephen 810, note 3 ; 834, 
934, note 1 ; 953, 955, 959. 

Newman, Dr., miracles necessary to 
prove Revelation, 66; on ambigu- | 
ous miracles, 71; miracles wrought | 
by spirits opposed to God, 71 f. ; 
doubtful origin desivoys cogency of | 
argument for miracles, 714 ; sup- | 
ports ecclesiastical at the expense | 
of Gospel miracles, 74, note 4; a 





miracle at most token of a super- 
huinan being, 75, note 1; on mu- 


1; on demons, 144-145 ; exorcism, 
145 ; analogy between demons and 
animals recognised by Moses, 144 ; 
angels employed in natural pheno- 
mena, 145; eating with demons, 
145 ; sun, moon and stars endowed 
with souls, 145-146 ; demons pro- 
duce famines and other evils, 147 ; 
on Phoenix, 151; exorcism in his 
day, 168; ascribes Epistle to He- 
brews, to Clems. Rom. , 202 ; Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, 224, 225; revela- 
tion of Elias quoted hy Ist Cor, ii. 
9, 217 ; reference to Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, 224, 225: on Pastor of Her- 
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mas, 228; reference to passage in | 


Epistles of Ignatius, 232 ; Doctrine 
of Peter, 240 ; Epistle to Hebrews, 
252 ; birth of Jesus in a cave, 266 ; 
omission from Mark that Jesus was 
called a carpenter, 269 ; combina- 


tion of passages similar to quota- | 


tion in Justin, 292, note 5; vzria- 


tion of quotation similar to Justin’s, | 


293, note 5, 292, 297, note5; va- 
riation from Matt. xi. 27, 328, 329; 
agreement of Gospel of Peter with 
that of Hebrews, 339, 341; quota- 
tion in 1 Cor. ii. 9, 354 ; on Peter’s 
connection with Gospel of Mark, 
359, 360: denounced Kyjpvy pc 
Πέτρου, 365 ; on composition and 
language of Gospel of Matthew, 
374 ; mentions “Travels of Peter,” 
386 ; on Gospel of Basilides 412, 
note 2; on Matt. xix. 17, 427, on 
Valentinus, 433; Dial. de recta in 
deum fide, not his, 442 ; on Hera- 
cleon, 524, 525, 526 ; supposed com- 
mentary on Fourth Gospel by He- 
racleon, 633; Origen against Cel- 
sus, 534, 535 ; on date and identity 
of Celsus, 535 ; his uncertainty con- 
cerning Celsus, 535, 536, note 4 ; 
expectation of further treatise by 
Celsus, 536 ; Celsus the Epicurean, 
537, 538 ; quotations from Hera- 
cleon, 525, 533 ; reply to Celsus on 
alteration of the Gospel, on Apo- 
calypse, 644, 927, 1068 ; on Luke, 

726, 731, note 6. 

Overbeck, 409, note 4. 

PALEY, miracles proof of Revela- 
tioons, 65, 66, note 7; argument 
against Hume, 119, 120; refuted, 
120; his analogy a failure 121 ; 
twelve witnesses refuted, 120, 121, 
1050; on discrepancy regarding 
Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, 857, note 
2, 858. 

Pamphilus, martyr, of Caesarea, 342. 

Panteenus, 373, 509. ᾿ 








Papies of Hierapolis, 78, 10, 11, 12 ; | 


on raising of a dead man, 164; re- 
garding Mark, 251; on value of 
tradition, 258, 282, 283; quotes 
Gospel according to Hebrews, 282 ; 
date and histury, 366 ; prefers tra 
dition to written works, 256, 296 ; 
the first mentioned traditions 

Matt. and Mark, 355 ; fragment: 


works preserved by Eusebius, 356 ; 
on Mark’s Gospel, 355, 356, 359 ; 
statement in preface uf his work, 
357 ; identity of Presbyter John, 
357; Mark as the interpreter of 
Peter, 358, 369 ; the description of 
Presbyter John does not apply to 
our Mark, 357, 358, 364; how 
Mork’s work disappeared, 366 ; ac- 
count of work ascribed to Matthew, 
367 ; was it derived from Presbyter 
John ? 367, 368 ; interpretation and 
application of the account of our 
Gospel according to Matthew, 367 ; 
were Adyza@ merely discourses, or. 
did they inciude historical narra- 
tive ? 368, 369; not applicabie to 
our Gospel, 370, 371 ; explanation 
of his remark regarding interpreta- 
tion of Logia, 375, 376; did not 
know a Greek Matthew, 376, 377 ; 
fragment of his work preserved, 
381, 382 ; account of death of Ju- 
das Iscariot, 381 ; said to have used 
Epistles of John and Peter, 382 ; 
knew no Canonical Gospels, 383, 
595, 596, ; dces not call Matthew 
who wrote Logia an Apostle, 383, 
note 2; first who mentions Mat- 
thew and Mark as writers, 383 ; 
Canon of Muratori ascribed to him, 
544 ; does not know Fourth Gospel, 
382, 595; knew no authorative Gos- 
pels, 383, 595; offers presumptive 
evidence against Fourth Gospel, 
596 ; no proof he knew Ist Epistle 
of St. John or assigned it to Apos- 
tle, 597 ; statements in Latin MS. 
preface to Fourth Gospel, 598 ; al- 
leged quotation by Presbyters in 
Irenzeus referred to his work, 598 ; 
no evidence tliat the Presbyters are 
counected with Papias, 599; Pa- 
pias asserted Apostolic origin of 
Apocalypse, 605 ; alleged evidence 
for Acts, 721, 722; on death of 
Judas, 721. 


Paraclete, first mentioned in Fourth 


Gospel, 689. 


Parchor, 413 and note 6. 
Parvyah, a magician, built a chamber 


of the Second Temple by magic, 
139 
Paschal Chronicle, 506, 507, 508, 524. 


Paschal, Controversy, 243, 506 to 508, 
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Pastor of Hermas, quoted by the Fa- , 


thers as inspired Scripteres, 147, | 


198 ; publicly read in churches, 228; 
attributed to Hermes mentioned 
Rom. xiv. 14, 228. 

aul, Apostle, never saw Jesus, 188 ; 


| 


Episties rejected, 341; Jesus spoke | 


to μι Hebrew, 376, note 3; Clemen- 


tines directed against him, 386, 406; | 
Clementine attack him under the | 


name of Simon the Magician, 406, 
407 ; Theodas his disciple, 433 ; 


Mareion, Epistles οἱ, 437; delivered | 


from prison by an Ange), 134; party 
in she Chews, 492; bis Gospel, 455; 
accusations agazinet Apostler, 454 ; 
rejected by Paaratites. 490; alleged 
recommendativg of  apocrypha! 
works, 494, note» falsification of 
his Evistiee, 495 ; #epeties of Paul 
and Seneca, 495 
Thecle, 496 ; Mpistic im 
Muratori, 494, 547, 548 
servant of Jesus ¢ Ad 
ence regarding Jol, (5, GA: tx 
dition regarding him #ad Jon JZ 
note 5; attacked in Apocdlyyse , 667 
917 ; date of conversion 4, 1959, 
note 1; connection with Luv«, 729 
731; his statemepts Gisagre with 
Acts, 742, 743 impert: ot account 
of, 744, 745; parailelism with Peter, 
760 to 7% CF ae 
pared with Poter’s speeches, 764 to 
767 ; analogy * speech wt Pente 
cost and adresses of Mephow, 766; 
conversin (4 Pani, 64; bie gone 
Epistles, 7; paws no kei A we 
of Stephen, #19, his rebuke of 
Peter at Antioch, W440, 869, 874 
his visits tod eruswlem, 447+ conduct 
after conversion, 844, #40, 444,847; 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 844: his 
vision in the Temple, “672 ; his » 
cond visit to Jerusalem, 453, 864 
not second visit of Acts, @55; third 
visit of Acts, 856: discrex 
two accounts, 857, 858 : motive of 
visit, 860; the public congress, 862 
speech, 866 to 869; ignores and ex- 
cludes Apostolic decree, 874, 878, 
885; circumcision of Titus, 886 
897; neither eating nor s®staining, 
a virtue, 888, 889; iromesi expres- 
sions regarding Apostles, 891, 383 
894; wuderstanding with the three, 


Pca 


͵ 


“ 


Ie 


icles of 


Pauli et 
} abet) οἵ 
“» 


Chap. xiii. com- | 


{ 
| 
i 
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895 to 897, 898; Gospe of the un 
circumcision, 897, 898; his mission 
according to the Acts, 898, 899; 
priority of Jew examined, 899, 
900; circuneision of Timothy, 903; 
Paul in Acts not historical, 904; 
Paul and the twelve, 909, 910; sys- 
tematic opposition to, 910; Corin- 
thian opponents, 914; denunciation 
of, in Apocalypse, 916, 917; said 
not to be a Jew, 917; genuine Epis- 
tles of, 922; evidence for miracles 
generally, 924 ; reference to signs 
and wonders, 926 ; Gal. iii. 5, 925, 
931; 2nd Cor. xii. 12, 925, 931; 
signs of the Apostles, 925, 935 ; 
charismata, 926, 932, 935, 936 ; no 
practical trace of their operation, 
935, 946; what are these charis- 
mata ? 938,939; gifts of healing, 
4; leaves Prophemus at Miletus 
sick, 941 ; Tongues, 933, 934, 939, 
947 to 949 ; does not mean power 
# speaking foreign languages, 950, 
GA , 962 ; interpretation of tongues, 
F/I, 960 ; nexyoes temperament of, 
tL, 964, 966, 968; stake in the 
fess, 969, 1072; value of his 
prion of supernatural, 968; im 
wnce attached to his testimony, 
/ence for reserrestion, 975, 
Yib, were οὐ his formation, 
142 ; wppeatences compares with 
Gospels, 1030 9 1032; valug of the 
évidence, 1034, 1035; his ow 
vision of Jesus, 10%, 1037 ; effect 
xpon Paul, 1009 ; was he converted 
by his vision’ 1939; on appear- 
ince of Jesus to five hundred, 1029, 
M761, AA), 1061 ; as Christian or 
jersecutor hig convictions did not 
prove Christianity true or Jesus an 
imposter, 1039 5 narrative in Acts, 
1099, 104 date of conversion, 
1059 ; resujt of examination of his 
eyidence for resurrection, 1044 
049 ; vision hypothesis applied te 
vis of, 1068; theological de 
ve nent by, 1070 
ἴοι and temperament, 1069, 1072 
a Pharisee, 1071; his visions and 
revelations, 1072, 1073 ; process of 
convers on, 1072 to 1074; practi- 
eal demiai of resurrection by, 1077 ; 
life and teaching of Jesus negiected 
L078, 1079 
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Pauline Epistles, Logos doctrine in, 
565. 


“ Pauli Preedicatio,” 273. 
Paulus, his treatment of miracles, 80; 


on Marcion, 489, — 930; on the | 


last two chapters of Romans, 930. 


Pénémué, a fallen angel, taught wis- | 


dom writing, &c., 129. 

Peratici, 419, 547. 

Persecution, the first, 828. . 

Peter, Apostle, 249, 252, note 3, 337, 
356, 359, 385, 387, 388, 406, 407, 
413, 452, 610, 613. 

Peter, Apostle, in Acts, 750 956, 957, 
959; parallelism with Paul, 750 to 
755 ; speech at Pentecost, 761 to 
771; Peter’s speeches compared 
with Paul’s, 761, 813, 814, 81h; al- 
leged analogy between language of 
speeches in Acts and Epistles, 770, 
note 2; speech, Acts i. 773, 774; 
sent to Samaria, 829; at Lydda, 
831; at Joppa, 831 ; conversion of 
Cornelius, 830, 833; living with 


Simon a tanner, 837 ; inconsistent | 


with his conduct at Antioch, 8) 
869, 870, 871, speech at Council, 
866; relation to Paul, 840, 866 
867, 868 ; temperament of, 1065. 
Peter, first Epistle of, 922. 
Peter, Apocalypse of, 255, 494, 542. 
Peter, Apostle, discussion with Simon 
the magician, 991, 
Peter, doctrine of, 240, 280, 340. 


, 


Peter, Epistle of, first said to have | 


been used by Papias, 382. 

Peter, Gospel according to, 250, 251, 

253, 255, note 9, 337, 339, 388, 489, 

493, 517. 

eter, preaching of (Κήρυγμα Πε- 

tTAOV), 280, 367, 369, 385, 404, 580. 

Peregrinus Proteus, Story of, Pa- 

rody on Jesus, 44, 45. 

Peter, travels of (//ép/od071 Πέτρου) 
385, 386 

Pharaoh, his heart hardened, 70, 
note 4, ὼ 

Philastrius, 519, 520, 527, 528. 

Philadelphians, Eps. to, 230,556, 558. 

Philip, Apostle,story related by daugh- 
ter of, 164,602, 603 ; appealed to by 
Polycrates in support of 14th Nisan, 
508. 


Philip in Samaria, 828; and the 


eunuch, 829, 
Philip Sidetes, 509, 510. 





| Philo Judeus, the stars spiritual be- 
ings, 130. 
' Philo -—date of, 558, note 5 ; type of 
| brazen serpent, 551, note 4; Logos 
as rock, 553, note 2; Logos over 
universe, 555 ; first begotten Son of 
God, 555, note 2; Eternal Logos, 
558 ; Logos, the bread from heaven, 
558, 559; Logos, the fountain of 
wisdom, 559 ; Logos guides man to 
the Father, 559, all representations 
of Logos in Fourth Gospel, close 
parallel in Philo, 559; Logos as 
substitute of God, 565; Logos as 
the image of God, 565; Logos as 
Priest, 565, 575; Logos by whom 
the world was made, 565, 574; 
Logos the second God, 566 ; Logos 
the interpreter of God, 566; Loyos 
the ambassador of God to men, 566 ; 
Logos the power of God, 575, note 
7; Logos as king ; Logos as angel, 
571, note 8. 572; Logos as the be- 
ginning, 571; Logos as the east, 
578, note ; Logos the name of God, 
572; Logos as man, 67}, note 8, 
19, 79, Logos as mediatyy, 569 
| δ 4} Υ μὰ as light, 580, πούς 
py. to Diognetus, 620, not 
i; Philo, 668, 958. 
| Phlegon, 987. 
| Phoenix, 151, notes 4, 45, 6, 
Photius, Clemens Rom. fréputed au- 
thor of Acts of the Apostles, 20] 
202, 727 ; fragment of Hegesipp 
350; does not mention work on 
Passoyer, by Apollinaris, 508 ; on 
history of Philip Sidetes, 509, 510 ; 
fragment of Athenagoras, 510. 
Pierius of Alexandria, 509. 
Pilate, Joseph begs the body of Jesus 
from, 992, 1000, 1001. 
Pindar, 419. 
Pius of Rome, 243, 544, 546. 
| Plato, 431, 499, 625, 576, nute 3, 704. 
Pleroma, The, 491, 
| Polyearp, Epistle of, 230, 232, 241 ; 
account of him, 241; date 241; 
| authenticity discussed, 241, 242 ; 
sup] references to Synoptics, 
244, 245, 746; on Passover, 508 ; 
alleged quotation from Ist Epistle 
of John, 560, independent of Epistle, 
561. 
Polycarp, Ep. of, alleged evidence for 
Acts, 717, 718. 
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Polycrates, 508, 666. 

Pontus, 475, 476, 491. 

Porphyry on Matt. xiii. 35, 390. 

Possession, demoniacal, 134, note 6 ; 
possessed, dwell among tombs, 135 ; 
in man and animals, 134, 136; 
cause of disease, 136, 137 ; uwniver- 
sality of belief in, 137, 138 ; reality 
of, asserted by Jesus, 138, 155 ; re- 
ality asserted in Old Testament, 
139, 140, 156, 157 ; belief in, dis- 
pelled, 159 ; continuance of, assert- 
ed, 164. 

Possidius, Bp., by relics, works mira- 
cles, 176. 

Pothinus, 515, 522. 

Powell, Professor Baden: no evi- 
dence of a Deity working miracles, 
110; at present day not a miracle 
but a narrative of miracles discu- 
sed, 196. 

Prayer, ‘‘ The Lord’s,” 392, 467. 

Presbyters, quoted by Papias and 
Trenzeus, 598, 599. 

Prepon, the Marcionite, 530. 

Primus, Bishop of Corinth, 348. 

Proclus, 433. 

Proselytes, 798, 799, 802, 836, 885, 
895, 896, 910, 915, note 1. 

Protavius, St., miracles by relics of, 
172, 173. 

Protevangelium, see Gospel of James, 
Proverbs of Solomon, 551, note 4; 
doctrine of Logos, 569, 570, 571. 
Psalms, Messianic, xvi., 762 ; xviii., 
771, 772 ; xxii. 568, 979 ; lxix.,773, 

979; cix., 773; cx., 459, 772. 

Pseudographs, number of in early 
Church, 202, 476, 494, 501. 

Ptolemeeus, Irenseus on, 423, 424 ; 
Hippolytus on, 430, 432; date of, 
520 ; on the animal body of Jesus, 
430 ; Epistle to Flora, 519 ; alleged 
quotation from Matthew, 532 ; du- 
ration of ministry of Jesus, 533, 
note 8; alleged reference to fourth 
Gospel, 533, 636. 

Pythagoras, 431, 433, 525. 





QUATERNION, 481. 


RAGUEL, Aagel, 198 ; executes ven- | 
geance on the world and stars, 130. | 
Raphael, angel ; charm for exorcising | 
emous, 128 ; ange! of healing, 128, | 
notes 4, 5, 6, 7, 130; presents | 


prayers of saints to God, 129 ; an- 
gel of spirits of men, 130; over 
earth, 132. 

Renan, 930, 994, note 6. 

Resurrection: Paul’s evidence for, 
972 ; allegation to be proved, 973 ; 
amount of evidence required, 973, 
974, 975 ; Acts and Gospels as evi- 
dence for, 976 ; account in Gospels 
of, 976; according to Matthew, 
976, 977, 979, 991, 1002, 1003 ; ac- 
cording to Mark, 979, 991, 1002 to 
1005 ; according to Luke, 979, 991, 
1002, 1006; according to Fourth 
Gospel, 980, 1003, 1007 ; vision of 
Mary Magdalene, 1010 ; journey to 
Emmaus, 1011; appearance to 
Eleven according to Luke, 1011, 
1012; according to Fourth Gospel, 
1012, 1013 ; incredulity of Thomas, 
1013, 1014 ; appearance related in 
Matthew, 1015; conclusions from 
evidence of Gospels and Acts, 1021; 
idea of anticipated, 1022, 1023; 
evidence of Paul for, 1025, 1026 to 
1032 ; appearances mentioned by 
Paul compared with Gospels, 1029, 
1030 ; appearance to 50!) at one 
time examined, 1030, 1031, 1032 ; 
appearance to James not mentioned 
in Gospels, 1032 ; value of the evi- 
dence, 1029; the vision of Paul, 
1046, 1047 ; narrative in Acts, 1047; 
existence of Christian Society as 
evidence for, 1049 ; explanation of 
origin of belief in, 1060 to 1065 ; 
hypothesis that Jesus did not die as 
explanation of, 1051, 1052; vision 
hypothesis, 1052 to 1065; on the 
third day, 1065 to L067; asserted 
proclamation at time without con- 
tradiction, 1075. 

Reuss on passage Epistle of Barnabas, 
227 ; on Clementines, 386 ; char- 
acter of Tertullian, 443, 863, note 
1; 864, note 3. 

Rettig, 461. 


Revelation, Jivine, only such by 


telling something undiscoverable 
by reason, and requires miraculous 
evidence, 63, 698 ; should be clear- 
ly distinctive of Divine power and 
associated with Divine Truth, 78 ; 
Veda claims to be, 63; religion of 
Zoroaster claims to be, 64; Ma- 
homet proclaims, 64; design and 
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details of the, 92, 93; design of, | 
contradicted by experience, 99, 700; 
result of inquiry into the reality of, | 
698 ; we gain more than we lose by 
abandoning theory of, 706; if we 
know less than we supposed we are 
not compelled to believe what is wn- 
worthy, 706 ; the argument that it 
is necessary for man is purely im- 
aginary, 707. 

Riggenbach on Passage from Papias, 
604, note 5. 

Ritschl on Marcion’s Gospel (386), 
440, 450, 451, 468, 460, 790, note 8. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 228, 425, 427, 
note 11 ; 430, note 5. 

Romans, Ep. to the, last two chap- 
ters of, 927 to 931. 

Roénsch, 928, note 4. 

Routh, 594, 604, notes 3 and 4. 

Ruchiel, Angel, over the winds, 132. 

Riickert, 1087. 

Rufinus, 370, 384, 385. 


SAINTS, Bollandist collection of, 
183. 

Sakya Muni, 702, 704, 705, 1077. 

Samael, Angel of death over Gentiles, 
132. 

Samaria, five nations and gods of, 
typified by husbands of Samaritan 
woman, John iv. 5 ff. 

Samaritans, 829. 

Samniel, Angel, over things in the 
waters and on the face of the earth, 
132. 

Sanday, 925, notes 1 and 2 ; 972, 976. 

Sandalfon, Angel, over the human 
race, 132. 

Sanhedrin, could not execute sen- 
tence of death without confirma- 
tion by Roman authorities, 807. 

Saragael, Angel, over the souls of the 
children of men, 130. 

Saroel, Angel, 192. 

Satan, Angel of death, an all power- 
ful and persistent enemy of God, 
92 ; a personal being, 103. 

Schafriri, Angel of blindness, 135. 

Schamir, a worm, aided Solomon in 
building the Temple, 138, 139. 

Schenkel, Epistle of Barnabas, 213. 

Schleiermacher, explained away mir- 
acles, 80; explanation of Papias’ 
remark regarding interpretation of 
the Logia, 375 ; on Luke’s Gospel 

71 


not identical with Marcion’s Gos- 
pel, 439 ; Marcion’s Gospel, 438 ; 
Paul’s speeches, 759. 

Schliemann, on Clementines, 609, 
note 2, 

Schmidt, 438. 

Schneckenburger, on Gospel of Ba- 
silides, 412. 

Schneidewin, 431. 

Schoettgen, Academia Celestis, 136, 
ae 5; Jewish practice of magic, 
157. 

Scholten, on Justin’s reference to 
Acta Pilati, 276, 277 ; type of bra- 
zen serpent in Epistles of Barnabas, 
550, note 4; on alleged quotation 
from 1 Epistle of John in Epistle 
of Polycarp, 561. 

Schultz, 438, 950. 

Scott, Sir W., 1055. 

δσημεῖου, 926, 927. 

Schwegler, on origin of Gospel of He- 
brews and Matthew, 343 ; on Jus- 
tin’s use of Gospel of Hebrews, 344, 
note 3; on Marcion’s Gospel, 430 ; 
namelesness of Marcion’s Gospel 
evidence of originality, 476. 

Secundus, 527. 

Semisch, on Justin’s Memoirs, 257, 
265, 282. 

Semler, 438, 930. 

Septimus Severus, 539, 

Science repudiates miracles, 159 ; 
that which is opposed to science 
and experience demands irrefraga- 
ble proof before belief, 160. 

‘Scriptures,’ according to, 1025, 
1027, 1033, 1066. 

Septuagint version of Bible, Supersti- 
tion regarding the Translation, 127, 
128, 133, 283, 354, 390, 499, note 
2; 552, 560, 572, 580, 603, 1028, 

Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, on Gos- 
pel according to Peter, 489,493,505. 

Sergius, Paulus, 899, 901. 

Shibta, angel spirit who sits on men’s 
hands at night, on food, &c., 136, 
137, note 9. 

Servant of Jehovah, Isaiah liii., 999. 

Sethiani, 525. 

Severians, 727. 

Silas, 730, note 2, 746, 747. 

Sibylline Books, 273, 494, and note 6, 
540. 

Sibyllists, Christians called, 494, 540, 

Sichem, 247, 662. 
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Signs, asked for of the Lord, 69, 70, 

Siloam, 661. 

Simon of Cyrene, 478. 

Simon the Magician, his part in the 
Clementines, 385 ; on Deity, 391. 
Sinaiticus, Codex, 209, note 2, 210, 

213, 215, 217, 219, 223, 295, 227, 
note 3 ; 228, 239, note 1 ; 293, notes 
3 and 4; 293, 294, note 1; 295, 

note 2; 352, 395, 401. 

Socrates, Historian, 509. 

Socrates, Philosopher, 704. 

Solomon a Great Magician, 148, 139 ; 
taught wisdom by demons, 138; 
compesed powerful charms «and 
forms of exorcism, 138, 139. 

Sopater executed for Sorcery, 158 

Sophia, 430. 

Sorcery, 156; universality of belief 
in, 157; St. Athanasius and St. 
Cyprian accused of, 157. 

Soroel Angel, over trees which!do not 
bear fruit, 132. 

Soter, Bishop of Rome, 255, 348, 491, 
496. 


Speeches iu Acts, 755 to 779 ; speech 
of Stephen, 805, 813 to 815 ; speech 
of Peter at the Council, 865 to 872; 
speech of James, 874 to 878. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, on the evan- 
escence of evil, 94, 95, note 1. 

Spinosa ; even existence of God can- 
not be inferred from miracles, 111. 

Spruchsammlung, 220, 225, 239, 472, 
482. 

Stanley, Dean, 758, note 1 ; 935, note 
2 ; 943, note 1; 947, note 1. 

Stag, 152. 

Stephen, The Martyr, 174, 804, 805, 
806, 807, 808, 809. 

Stars believed to be living entities, 
130, 145, 146. 

Stephanus, H., 409, note 4, 

Stichometry of Nicephorus, derived 
from Syrian Catalogue,203 ; Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, 203 ; Eldad 
and Modat, 229; Gospel of He- 
brews, 341, 343. 

Storr, 439. 

Stoughton,Dr.,on Assumptions,102(1). 

Strauss, 985, note 1. 

Statistics of different creeds estima- 
ted, 702, note 1. 

Succubi, 150, note 1. 

Survival of the fittest, the stern de- 

cree of nature, 95, 96. 


INDEX. 


Sychar, orthodox theories regarding, 








663, note 2. 


Symmachus, 585. 
Sulpicius, knew a man raised from 


the dead by St. Martin, 172. 


Syrian Ephrem, 489. 


TABITHA, raising of, 755, 831. 
Talmud on, phoenix, 151, note 2. 
Tatian, on demons, 142 ; on demonia- 


cal origin of disease, 142 ; ascribes 
spirituality to stars, plants, and 
waters, 146, note 3 ; disciple of Jus- 
tin, 481 ; Diatessaron called Gospel 
of Hebrews, 340; account of him, 
481 ; oration to the Greeks, 481 ; 
no quotations from Synoptics, 481 ; 
alleged reference to parable in Mat- 
thew, 481 ; to Luke, 482 ; theories 
regarding his Diatessaron, 483, 484; 
called Diapente, 484, 485 ; called 
Gospel of Hebrews, 484; Theodo- 
ret’s account of Diatessaron, 484, 
486 ; difficulty of distinguishing it, 
487 ; its peculiarities shared by 
other uncanonical Gospels, 488, 489; 
later history, 489; sect of Encra- 
tit_s rejected Paul, and used Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, 490; alleged use 
of Fourth Gospel, 632; his Logos 
doctrine, 632, 633, 634, 635; alleged 
evidence for Acts, 724. 

Tepas, 926, 927. 

Tattam, Dr., Syriac MS., purchased 
from the monks of the Desert of 
Nitria, 290. 

Tertullian, 4, 11; miracles without 

rophecy cannot prove Revelation, 
ae note 1 : credo quia impossibile, 
94; on Book of Enoch, 120; on 
demons, 143 ; demoniacal origin of 
disease, 143; Cosmical theories, 
144 ; on phcenix, 150; change of 
sex of hyena, 152 ; superstition re- 
garding stag, 152, note 2; on vol- 
canoes, 152 ; continuance of miracu- 
lous gifts, 166, 167, 168; a dead 
body moves to make room for an- 
other body, 168 ; -on the miracle of 
the Thundering Legion, 168 ; ac 
count of miracles, 167, 168 ; passage 
in Marcion’s Gospel, 210; Epistle 
to Hebrews ascribed to Barnabas, 

213; descent through Mary, 260, 

note 8; on Gospel oi Nicodemus 

276; variation of Marcion’s from 
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Luke x. 22, 332 ; on connection of 
Peter with Mark’s Gospel, 359; 
wrote vehemently against the Gno- 
ses, 386 ; on Valentinus, 433 ; source 
of his work on Valentinians, 433 ; 
views regarding Marcion not trust- 
worthy, 433; his style of contro- 
versy and character, 442, 444; 
charge against Marcion of mutilat- 
ing Luke, 443; Marcion’s alleged 
aim, 443, 444; the course which 
Tertullian intends to pursue in re- 
futing him, 444; had he Marcion’s 
Gospel before him? 446, 449; he 
had not Luke, 446; reproaches 
Marcion for erasing from Luke pas- 
sages not in Gospel, 446, 447, 449 ; 
on Marcion’s antithesis, 453 ; com- 
pares Marcionites to the cuttle-fish, 
453, 454, note 7; his account of 
Marcion’s object, 455 ; undertakes 
to refute Marcion out of his own 
Gospel, 456 ; calls Marcion’s Gospel 
“Evangelium Ponticum,” 475 ; no 
author’s name affixed, 476 ; on Mar- 
cion’s deductions from Epistle to 
Galatians, 479; on martyrdom of 
Zacharias, 516; gave the name 
Ncvum Testamentum to the col- 
lected writings, 501 ; on Axionicus, 
530 ; on Logos, 632, 633, 634, 635 ; 
on Apocalypse of John, 644; on 


on, 510 ; on Apocalypse, 644 ; date 
of Ep. ad Autol. 696, note 2; first 
who mentions John in connection 
with passage from Gospel, 696. 

Theophylact, 381. 

Thiersch, 544, 605, 795, 858, 905, 960. 

Tholuck, 605, 770. 

Thomas, Gospel of, 253, 268. 

Timothius of Alexandria, 238. 

Timothy, supposed author of diary, 
746 ; circumcision of, 744, 903 ; of 
Acts, 747. 

Tischendorf, on date of Epistle of 
Clement οἱ Rome, 204; Clement 
does not refer to our Gospels, 206 ; 
probably oral tradition source of 
words of Jesus, 211, note 2; on 
Epistle of Barnabas, 222, 224, note 
1, 226; on Pastor of Hermas, 
228, 229; Epistles of Ignatius, 
237, 238 ; Protevangelium of James, 
260, notes 6 and 7; quotation of 
Protevangelium by Justin, 261, 
266 ; on Gospel of Nicodemus, 275, 
283 ; quotations of Justin asserted 
to be from Matthew, 286 ; on sup- 
posed quotations by Justin of Mark 
and Luke, 316, 317 ; on Hegesippus, 
355; on books referred to by 
Papias, 356, note 7; argument for 
identity of works described by 
Papias with our Gospels, 366; on 


τς πασᾶ priority of Jew, 902. Μ᾿ interpretation of word λόγια, 368, 
eae οἱ Testament, Old and New, origin of note 1, 370, note 1; on original 
name, 498, vide note 4; earlier de- language of our Gospel according 

ieee πους signation of, 499, 500, 853, 928, to Matthew, 371; on applicability 
Se lation 1001, note 3. of account of Papias to it, 371; 
oaasbil my Thallus, the historian, 987. on disparagement of Papias, 372 ; 

ἕο: ot Theodas, 433, 532. uncritical spirit of Fathers, 374, 
origin of Theodoret, quctes Xenophanes, 112, 375 on Clementines, 389, note 1; 

ἘΠ ΘΟΥΪΘΑ note* ; found Gospel of Hebrews on work of Basilides on the Gospel, 
hange of circulating, 339, 341; on Tatian’s) 411, 413; alleged quotations by 
aon το: Diatessaron, 484, 485, 486, 487, Basilides\from Gospel, 414, 416; 
Ν ΘΝ Μοὶ: 488 ; does not mention any work not by Basilides, 416, 417 ; on al- 
Se ivan: on the Passover by Apollinaris, leged quotations of Gospels by Val- 
a dead 508 ; suppressed Gospel according |  entinus, 421 ; falsification of Hip- 

eg τὸς: δῆς to the Hebrews, 489. polytus, 421 ; falsification of Irenzeus 
τἰκρβοὶθ᾿ οἱ Theodotian’s version O;T., 523, 524, 422; his argument, 423; alleged 

168 ; ac 585. quotation by Valentinus in work of 






B ; passage 
; Epistle 
Barnabas, 
ary, 260, 
icodemus 
on’s from 














Theophilus, Luke’s Gospel a private 


document for use of, 160, note 1. 


Theophilus of Anticech : Greek Poets 


inspired by demons, 141 ; serpent 
and pains of childbirth proof of 
truth of Fall in Genesis, 141, note 
13 ; exorcism, 165 ; Canon Westcott | 


Hippolytus, 428; admits uncer- 
tainty of source of quotations, 429 ; 
Tatian does not quote Synoptics, 
481 ; date of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
484 ; asserts it harmony of our Gos- 
pels, 487, 488; coxpressions of 
Dionysius claimed as references to 
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our Gospels, 491; does not cite | Transfiguration, the, 1024, 
Mileto, 497 ; on date of Apolliaaris, | Trench, Archbishop, on the sin of 


ican crite atin os φιουπμρυσιο ρδοφις ον aN SERRE 
ἄφο e eas. pnt τόν μευ IN νυν ean 
Saar Sea οὐ SE RAR Rt ANN pitty 


505 ; claims fragment of Apollinaris, 
as evidence for our Gospe!s, 507; on 
Athenagoras, 510; on martyrdom of 
Zacharias in Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, 517; alleged quotations of 
Gospels by Ptolemeens, 519; date of 
Ptolemeeus, 520; date of Heracleon, 
524; meaning of γνώριμος, 526; 
Epiphanius on Cerdo, 525, 526; date 
of Celsus, 534, note 2; on Epistle 
of Barnabas as evidence for Fourth 
Gos pel, 550.; on use of Fourth Gos- 
pel ‘n Ignatian Epistles, 555 ; al- 
leged reference in Epistle of Poly- 
carp to 1st. Epistle of John, 560, 


credulity, 61; miracles cannot com- 
mand obedience absolutely, 72, 73; 
office of miracles, 73; Satanic 
miracles, 73 f., 82 ; theory of remi- 
niscence, 735, note 1; analysis of 
miracles, definition of, 81, 82 ; in- 
genious way of overcoming difliculty 
of miracles, 82-96, 97; exemption 
from physical law a lost peerogative 
of our race, p. 97, note 1, 101 ; de- 
moniacal possession, 155 ; on belief 
of Jesus in reality of demoniacal 
possession, 155; are there demo- 
niacs now! 156; on withdrawal of 
miraculous power, 164, 


561 ; on Justin as evidence for the | Trophemus left at Melitus sick, 941. 


Fourth Gospel, 563 ; does not claim 


Tuke, Dr., 1055, 1057. 


Hegesippus as witness for Fourth | Twelve, Gospel according to the, 253, 


Gospel, 592 ; Logos doctrine of the 255. 

Fathers’ evidence for Fourth Gos- | Tweive, the conduct of, at death of 
pel, 551, 555, 556, 557, 560, 563, Jesus, 918, 919. 

564, 565, 567, 580, 586 ; his argu- | Tryphon, 492, 633, 

ment that Papias is not a witness | Trypho, 719. 

against Fourth Gospel, 563, 596 ; | Tychius, 734. 

argument regarding silence of Euse- 





bius, 596 ; attempt to make Papias | UHLHORN. 28. 386. 615 


eget : , ‘nary | UE 
witness for it, 597 ; extraordinary | Uriel, Angel, of thunder and earth- 


argument from reference to Papias | 


in Latin MSS. 597, 598; alleged | quakes, 130. 


Urher,’ Archbishop, 20, 22, 32; on 


connection of Papias with Presby- 
ters referred to by Irenzeus, 598 ; 
alleged quotation, not by Presby- 
ters, of Papias, 598, 599 ; alleged 
references to Fourth Gospel in 
Clementines, 606; in Epistle to 
Diognetus, 618 ; allegea reference 

* to Basilides, 629, 680 ; alleged re- 
ferences by Tatian, 092 ; date of 
Theophilus and Autolyc., 696, 
note 2. 

Titus, supposed author of Acts, 747 
and note 8 ; circumcision of, 743. 
Tobit, Book of, Jewish superstitions 

in the, 128. 

Tongues, the gift of, 933 to 949 ; in- 
terpretion of tongues, 959, 960 ; 
unintelligible speech, 961, 962 ; 
what its utility for Church, 963, 
964 ; as a sign! 965, 966; for pri- 
vate edification, ? 966; ecstatic 
speech, 967, 968 ; in no way mira- 
culous, 970, 1056, note 5. 

Tregelles, Dr., 15, 30, 231, note 1; 
or Janon of Muratovi, 638 (1) (3). 


ignatian Epistles, 233. 


VALENTINUS, date and history of, 


420, 421; alleged references to 
Gospels, 421 ; Irenzeus does not re- 
fer to him but to later followers, 
423 ; letter of, quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, 416 ; alleged quo- 
tations in work of Hippolytus, 417, 
41° ; Kastern and Italian Schools, 
quotations not made by Valenti- 
nus, 450; results regarding alleged 
quotations, 432; derived his system 
from Pythagoras and Plato, 433 ; 
Tertulhan on, 433 ; his alleged use 
of N. T , 425; professed to have 
traditions from Apostles, 433; re- 
jects Gospels, 436; the Gospel of 
Truth, 434; his followers, Ptole- 
meus and Heracleon, 519, 520 ; 
Oriental and Italian Valentinians, 
530: alleged reference to fourth 
Gospel, 630 ; date of, 528. 
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Valentini», 518, 519, 523, 526, 526, 
527, 528, 529. 


WEASELS, 144, 152, note 1. 
Weizsacker, on Epistle of Barnabas, 


Vaticanus, Codex, 991, note 1 and 3. 219, 220 ; on quotation in work of 

Veda considered divinely inspired, Hippolytus ascribed to Valentinus, 
63, 64. 429. 

Vettius Epagathus, 516, 518. Westcott, Canon, 4, 33 to 35, 37 


Victor of Capua, 484, 524. 


Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, date 


and circumstances, 515, 516, 636 ; 
references to Zacharias, 516, 517 , 
Irenceus bearer of, 522; alleged re- 
ference to Fourth Gospel, 636. 


Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, alleged 


evidence for Acts, 725. 


Vision hypothesis, applied to resurrec- 


tion of Saints, 989 ; applied to re- 
surrection of Jesus, 1010; applied 
to transfiguration, 1024, 1052, 1053 ; 
applied to visions of Jesus gene- 
rally, 1024, 1052 to 1059 ; applied 
to vision of Paul, 970, 1030, 1047. 


Volcanves, openings into Hell, 152 ; 


account of ‘“regory the Goat, 152, 
note 4, 


Volkmar, 15, 28, 34, 37, 11, 42, 48; 


date of Book of Juclith, 205 ; 
δι ΠΟΥ of Clementines used same 
Gospel as Justin, 388, note 3; on 
quotations of Hippolytus, 419 ; on 
Marcion’s Gospel, 440, 441, 442; 
author of Dial. de recte in deum 
fide on Marcion, 442; on proce- 
dure of Tertullian against Marcion, 
445, 446; arguments a ailentio, 
445, 446; incompleteness and 
doubtful trustworthiness of Epi- 
phanius and Tertullian against 
Marcion, 447, 448; their contra- 
dictions, 450 ; on insufliciency of 
data for reconstruction of text of 
Marcion’s Gospel, and settlement 
of’ the discussion, 450, 451; on 
passages in Marcion’s Gospel, 461, 
464, note 1, 468, 469, 472; on Ax- 
ionicus and Bardesanes, 530, note 2 ; 
date of Ptolemseus and Heracleon, 
522, 526, 529, 580; on date of 
Celsus, 535, 537 ; on language of 
Canon of Muratori, 541, note 1, 


545, 546; on alleged quotation | 


from 1st Epistle of John in Epistle 
of Polycarp, 561; admits proba- 
ble use of fourth Gospel by Cle- 
mentines, 606, note 1. 
Vulgate, 390, note 2. 
Vossian, 25, 30, 51, 52. 





to 42, 52; Miracies inseparable 
from Christianity, 68; assump- 
tion of Personal God, cannot be 
proved, 104, note 1; to speak 
of God as Infinite and Person-l a 
contradiction, 107, note 3; on a 
quotation of Justin’s, 281; apolo- 
getic criticism, by, 281, note 4; 300, 
note 2; on coincidence between 
quotation of Justin and Clemen- 
tines, 311, note 2; on Justin’s quo- 
tation from the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 318, 
319, 320 to 329 ; on Apocrypha of 
Hegesippus, 350, note 1 ; supposed 
reference of Hegesippus to Luke, 
352; on the uncritical character of 
the first two centuries, 367, note 1 ; 
his silence regarding original lan- 
guaye of work attributed to Mat- 
thew, 372, note 2 ; on Clementines, 
389, note 1 ; on supposed quotation 
from Mark in Clementines, 400, 
401; Paul attacked as ‘‘ the enemy” 
in Clementines, 406, note 5; on 
Basilides, 411, 412; statement re- 
garding Glaucius to whom Basilides 
appealed, 413 ; his explanation of 
use of uncanonical works by Basi- 
lides, 418, note 4; assertion that 
Basilides admitted historic truth of 
Gospels, 415 ; no reference to N.T, 
in fragments of Isidorus, 414, 415 ; 
alleged quotations of our Gospels 
by Basilides, 417, 418 ; uncertainty 
regarding writings used by Hippo- 
lytus, 419 ; silence regarding doubt 
whether Hippolytus quotes Basi- 
lides, 420; on the formula em- 
ployed in the supposed quotations, 
420 ; does not refer to quotations 
of Valentinus alleged by Tischen- 
dorf, 425 ; extraordinary statement 
regarding Valentinus, 425; alleged 
references of Valentinus to Mat- 
thew, 425, 426; alleged quotation 
by Valentinus from Gospels in 
work of Hippolytus, 427, note 11, 
428; silences regarding uncertain 
system of quotation of Hippolytus, 
429 ; does not state facts, 490, 431 ; 
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assertion regarding Valentinus and 
New Testament Canon, 432, 433 ; 
not clear that Marcion himself 
altered his Gospel, 474 ; some sup- 
posed alterations, various readings, 
477 ; on text of Marcion’s Epistles 
of Paul, 477 ; on passage in Ter- 
tullian on Marcion’s treatment of 
Gospels, 478, 479, 631; alleged 
references of Tatian to Matthew, 
481, 482; on Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, 486; the incorrectness of his 
assertions, 487; Tatian’s Diates- 
saron said to be the first recog- 
nition of a four-fold Gospel, 488, 
489 ; later history of Diatessaron 
involved in confusion, 489; on 
“Scriptures of the Lord” referred 
to by Dionysius of Corinth, 492, 
495; incorrectness of his deduc- 
tions from words of Dionysius, 494 ; 
alleged reference of Diorysius to 
Matthew and the Apocalypse, 495 ; 
and to a New Testament Canon, 
495, 496 ; on works read in church- 
es, 496 ; asserts that Melito of Sar- 
dis speaks of a collected New Tes- 
tament, 497 ; extraordinary nature 


of this assertion, 497, 498 ; he fol- | 
lows and exaggerates Lardner, 498, | 


note 1; value of Melito’s evidence 
fora New Testament Canon, 498, 
500, 501; on Syriac fragment of | 
Oration, 502, 503; fragment on | 
Faith, 503 ; silence as to deubtfvl | 
character, 503 ; claims fragment as- 
cribed to Apollinaris as evidence 
for our Gospels, 5C7 ; on alleged 
quotations of Athenagoras, 510, 
511, 512, 513; on Ptolemeeus and 
Heracleon, 519, 524, note 5 ; Ptole- 
meeus on duration of ministry of 
Jesus, 533, note 8; date of Celsus, 
537, note 4; on Canon of Muatori, 
541, note 5, 546, note 2; Clement 
of Romeas evidence for Fourth Gos- 
pel, 549, note 1; alleged allusions 
in Pastor of Hermas to Fourth Gos- 
pel, 551, 552, note 3, 555, note 5; 
aueged Johannine influence tzace- 
able in Ignatian epistles, 557 ; on 
evidence of Justin for Fourth Gos- 
pe!, 563 ; claims Neg asippus as wit- 
ness for Fourth Gospel, 592; on 
** door of Jesus,” 598 ; alleged quota- 
tion by presbyters, in [renzeus, from 


INDEX, 


work of Papias, 604, note 3 ; assertion 
that numerous references intending 
to show that Papias was acquainted 
with Matt., Mark and John, 604 ; 
note 3; ἢ evidence of fact, ib. ; 
Papias knew Fourth Gospel, 604, 
note 3; Papias maintained divine 
inspiration of Apocalypse, 605 ; al- 
leged references in Clementines to 
Fourth Gospel, 606 ; alleged refer- 
ences to Fourth Gospel in Epistle 
to Diognetus, 618, 619-629 ; alleged 
reference to Fourta Gospel by Basi- 
lides, 629, 630; alleged reference 
by Tatian, 632, 633 ; alleged refer- 
ence to Fourth Gospel by Athena- 
goras, 635; passage in Canon of 
Muratori, 638, note 2 ; contrast in 
form ard spirit between Fourth 
Gospeland Synoptics, 629 ; on Papi- 
as, reference to Acts, 722, n. 2, 3, 4. 

Wescott, Canon, 921, 924, note 3, 973, 
1021, note 3, 1050, note 1. 

Wette, De, on quotations of Justin, 
compared with oui synoptics, 288, 
289, 299 ; on Evangelical quotations 
of Clementives, 387, 395, 397, 398, 
400; on Marcion’s gospel, 439, 
469, 474; on Athenagoras, 514, 
note 1; date of Lrenzeus, 524, notes 
3and 4; Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been written by 
same author, 642 ; mistaken remin- 
iscences in Fourth Gospel, 680, note 
1; on speech of Peter, .egarding 
death of Judas, 774 ; on é cts, 868. 

Wetstein, 474, 905. 

Weiss, 16, 28. 

Wette, De, on Justin’s juotations, 
288, 395; 0. passage from Igna- 
tius, 605, note 1; on Acts, 836, 934. 

Wiesler, 857, 858, 892, note 3, 963, 
note 1. 

Wetsmann, 20. 

Winer, 772, 868. 

Wisdom of Sirach (Kcclesiasticus), 
569, 571, 572. 

Wisdom of Solomon, Brazen Serpent, 
571, note 3; Logos doctrine in, 
569 to 572. 

Witchcraft, universality of belief in, 
157 ; belief in dispelled, 159, 160 ; 
of Old Testament laws against 
Exod. xxii. 18, Levit. xia. 31, xx. 
6 and 27, Deut. xvii. 10, 11, 12, 
166, 157. 
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Wordsworth, Dr., Bishop of Lincoln, | Zacchieus, 465. 

ssertion ne 731, note 6, 732, note 1, 747, note | Zacharias, 516, 517. 
tending 3, 794, note 1, 811, note 6, 941, | Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, Natalus 
uainted ; note 1. implores to be received into the 
n, O04 ; Church by, 149. 
ct, ib. ; | XENOPHANES, of Colophon, on | Zaller, 388, 409, note 2, 605, note 1, 
el, 604, : Anthropomorphic Divinity, 111. 810, 816, note 2, 826, 830, 879; on 
divine evidence and proof, 952. 
05 ; al- ZAHN, 2, 8, 30, 43, 45, 48, 51, 721, | Zoroaster, religion of, claims to have 
‘ines to note 4. been Divine Revelation, 64. 
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